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PANTOLOGIA. 


LIB  LIB 

T  HWTD,  or  Lbutd  (Humplir^),  a  learned  and  sophist  in  the  4th  centnry,  was  horn  at  An- 

^  anttoaaiy,  was  bom  at  Denbigh,  and  eda-  tioch,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  friendship 

cated  at  Brazen-nose  coUei^e,  Oxford,  where  of  Julian  the  Apostate.    That  prince  offered 

be  applied  to  the  study  of  fjhystc,  and  practised  him  the  dignity  of  Pnefectus  Prsetorio ;  but  Li- 

with  reputation  at  his  native  place.     He  died  banius  refused  it,  thinking  the  name  of  sophist, 

abgat  ISJO.  He  wrote  sereral  books,  the  chief  or  professor  of  eloquence,  much  more  honour- 

of  which  are,  1.  Commentarloli  Britannics  able.  There  are  still  extant  several  of  his  letters 

Descriptioois  Pragmentum,  1572;  a  new  edi-  and  Greek  orations,  by  which  he  acquired 

tion  oftbis  work  appeared  by  Moses  \f  illiams  great  reputation :  but  his  style  is  somewhat 

in  1731,  4to,  and  an  English  translation  by  affected  and  obscure.   He  was  a  pagan.    Basil 

Thomas  Twyne  in  1753,  under  the  title  of  the  and  Chrysostom  were  his  disciples,  about  the 

Breviary  of  Britain.    2.  De  Moni  Druidum  year  360.    His  letters  were  puolished  at  Am- 

Insula,  Antiquitati  8U8K  restituta,  156^.     3.  sterdam  in  1738;  his  orations  at  Venice,  1755. 

Chronicon    walKse,  a  Bege    Cadwalladero,  LI BANOMANTI  A,  in  antiquity,  a  species 

uiqiie  ad  ann.  Dom.  1294, llfS.    4.  The  His*  of  divination  performed  with  frankincense ; 

tonr  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales;  this  was  which,  if  it  presently  caught  fire,  and  sent 

pabliabed  by  Dr.  I^vid  Powel  in  1584,  4to.  forth  a  grateful  odour,  was  esteemed  a  happy 

LHUTD  (Edward),  a  Welsh   antiquary,  omen,  and  vice  versa. 


educated  al  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  LIBANUS,  the  name  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1701.  He  sue-  tains  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  which  lie  between 
ceeded  his  tutor  Dr.  Plot  as  keeper  of  the  Ash-  Proper  Syria  and  Palestine,  extending,  from 
moleao  museum,  and  applied  himself  with  west  to  e<*ist,  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  as  far 
great  aadduity  to  the  searching  out  of  the  as  Arabia.  The  summits  of  these  mountains 
antiquities  of  bn  native  conntry.  He  made  are  so  high,  that  they  are  always  covered  with 
very  laree  collections,  and  died  in  1709.  He  snow;  but  below  are  very  pleasant  and  fruit- 
communicated  many  observations  to  bishop  ful  valleys.  They  Were  formerly  famous  for  the 
Gibson,  and  revised  his  edition  of  Camden's  great  number  of  cedar  trees  growing  thereon  ; 
Britannia,  He  published  Archaeologia  Britan-  but  now  there  are  very  few  remaining.  Geo- 
nica,  giving  some  Account,  additional  to  what  graphers  distinguish  this  chain  into  Xibanus 
has  been  hitherto  published,  of  the  Languages,  and Antilibanus ;  the  latter  of  which  lies  on  the 
Histories,  and  Customs,  of  the  original  Inha-  south  side  of  the  valley,  rising  near  the  ruins  of 
bttants  of  Great  Britain,  &e.  vol.  1.  rol.  Oxford,  Sidon,  and  terminates  at  others  in  Arabia,  in  N. 
1707.     He  left  in  M8.  a  Scottish  or  Irish-En-  lat.  34.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  at 


Obnoxious;  not  exempt;  subject  (^MiUon\  mans,wasan  essential  part  of  solemn  sacrifices. 

LPA  R.  «.  (from  He.')    One  who  tells  fane-  1 1  was  also  performed  alone,  as  a d ri nk-offering, 

hoodi ;  one  who  wants  veracity  (Shakspeare),  bv  way  of  procuring  the  protection  and  favour 

LI'ARD.  a.  Mingled  roan  (Markham),  of  the  gods,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Liba- 

LIATRIS.  Inootany,  a  genus  of  the  tions,  according  to  the  different  natures  of  the 
rhsi  syngenesia,  order  polvgamia  8p(]ualis.  gods  in  honour  of  whom  they  were  made,  con- 
Receptacle  naked ;  calyx  oblong,  imbricate ;  sisted  of  different  liquid8,but  wine  was  the  most 
down  feathery,  coloured.  Eight  species ;  na-  usual.  The  wine  offered  to  the  gods  was  al- 
tive  herbs  of  Virginia  or  CaroTma.  ways  unmixed  with  water.  We  meet  with  liba- 

LfBAJf  1-179,  a  fiimoas  Greek  rhetorician  tions  of  water,  libations  of  honey,  libations 

you  VII.  B 


LIBELS. 

of  n/ilk,  &o<i  iihation^  of  oil ;  these  are  called  oept  the  members  of  parliament  who  hare  t<y 
tnT^'sj-x  it:m.  The  Itbation  ivas  made  with  a  do  with  it,  mav  be  punished  as  the  pablisher 
urnon%  deportment  and  solemn  prayer.  At  of  a  libel.  And  by  the  better  opinion,  a  person 
^^rrifice*,  the  libation,  after  it  had  been  tasted  cannot  justify  the  priniing^  any  papers  which 
hy  the  priest,  and  handed  to  the  by-standers,  import  a  crime  in  another,  to  instnict  coansel. 
Was  poured  opon  the  rictim.  At  entertain-  &c.  but  it  will  be  a  libel.  2.  The  commia.ni- 
m^^nts  a  little  wine  was  generally  poured  oat  cation  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person,  isapablica- 
of  tJie  cop,  before  the  liquor  began  to  circalate,  tion  in  the  eve  of  the  law  ;  therefore  toe  send- 
to  fthoi?  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the  ing  an  abusive  pri?ate  letter  to  a  man,  is  sls 
blesginps  they  enjoyed.  much  a  libel  asif  it  were  openly  printed;  for  it 

LIB  AW,    a    sea-port  town  of   Coarland,  equallv  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
lying  on  the  Baltic  sea,  consisting  entirely  of        In  the  making  of  libels,  if  one  man  dictates, 

wooden  houses.     It  belongs  to  the  dnke  of  and  another  writes  a  libel,  both  are  guilty;  for 

C'ourland,  and  is  situated  in  lou.  21.  27  E.  the  writing  after  another  shows  his  approbation 

lat  56.  27  N.  of  what  is  contained  in  the  libel ;  and  the  first 

LIBELS,  injurious  reproaches  or  accusa-  reducing  a  libel  into  writinz  may  be  said  to  be 

tions  written  and  publishea  against  the  memory  the  making  of  it,  but  not  the  composing.      If 

of  one  »?lio  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one  one  repeats,  another  writes,  and  a  third  ap- 

who  is   alive,  and  thereby  exposing  him  to  proves  what  is  wrinen,  they  are  all  makers  of 

puhlic  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  the  libel ;  because  all  persons  who  concar  to 

With  regard  to  libels  in  generul,  there  are,  an  unlawful  act  are  guilty. 
as  in  many  other  cases,  two  remedies;  one  It  has  been  frequently  determined,  that  in 
by  indictment  or  information,  and  the  other  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  libel,  the  only 
by  action.  The  former  for  a  public  offence;  Questions  for  the  consideration  of  theiury  are 
for  every  libel  has  a  tendency  to  the  breach  of  tne  fact  of  publishing,  and  the  trath  of  the 
the  peace,  hv  provoking  the  person  libelled  to  inaendoes ;  that  is,  the  troth  of  the  meaning', 
break  it ;  wfiich  offence  is  said  to  be  the  same  and  sense  of  the  passages  of  the  libel,  as  stated 
in  point  of  law,  whether  the  matter  contained  and  averred  in  the  record,  whether  the  matter 
be  true  or  fa!>^  ;  and  therefore  it  in  that  the  de-  be  or  be  not  a  libel,  is  a  question  of  law  for  the 
frn«Jarji  on  dn  in-iictmeni  U*r  publishing  a  libel,  consideration  of  the  court.  But  the  statute  3l 
is  notalI'Mrpd  to  allege  the  trutli  of  it  by  way  Cieo.  111.  c.  60,  after  reciting  that  "doubts 
orj'i*t<ric4ii'#n.  But  in  the  reiiiedv  by  action  had  arisen  whether  on  the  trial  of  an  indict- 
on  tl»/*  ra*^,  whih  is  to  repair  the  party  in  mentor  information  for  the  making  or  publish- 
(id.ura'^p'i  f'tr  i\if  injury  done  him,  the  defend-  ing  any  libel,  where  an  issue  or  issues  are 
ant  fii-iv,  it*  for  wor<ls  ^pok^n,  justify  the  truth  joined  (ietwcen  the  king  and  the  defendant,  on 
of  tiie  Urt%,  Aw\  »lio.v  that  the  plaintiff  has  re-  the  plea  of  not  guilty  uleaded,  it  be  competent 
rz-ivt-d  T\'t  injury  at  all.  Tije  chief  excellence  tothejurv  impannellea  totry  thcsanae,  to  give 
tli#Tefur*'Mf  a  ci\  il  action  for  a  lil>el  consists  in  their  vertlict  upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue  ;'* 
this,  tiiat  it  not  only  affords  a  reparation  f  t  enacts,  that  "  on  every  such  trial,  the  lury, 
the  injury  sustained,  hut  it  is  a  full  vindica-  sworn  to  try  the  issue,  may  give  a  general  Ter- 
tion  ot  the  innocence  of  the  person  traduced,  diet  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole 
3  Bin  k.  125.  matter  put  in'is^ue,  upon  such  indictment  or 

Wherp  a  writing  inveighs  against  mankind  information,  and  shall  not  be  required  or  di- 

in  general,  or  against  a  particular  order  of  men,  rected  by  the  court  or  judge,  before  whom  the 

this  is  no  libel  ;  it  must  descend  to  particulars  indictment,  &c.  shall  be  tried,  to  find  the  de- 

and  individuals,  to  make  it  a  libel.     But  a  jrc-  fendant  ffuilty,  merely  on   the  proof  of  the 

neral  reflection  on  the  government  is  a  li))el,  publication  by  such  defendant,  of  the  paper 

though  no  particular  persoji  is  reflected  on  :  charg-ed  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed 

and  the  writing  against  a  known  law  is  held  to  the  same  in  such  indictment.**     But  it  is 

to  he  criminal.  provided  by  the  said  statute,  that  the  court  or 

Though  a  private  person  or  magistrate  be  judge  shall,  according  to  their  discretion,  give 

dead  at  the  lime  of  making  the  libel,  yet  it  is  their  opinion  and  directions  to  the  jury  on  the 

punishable,  as  it  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  matter  in  issue,  as  in  other  criminal  cases  ;  that 

But   an  indictment   for  publishing  libellous  the  jury  may  also  find  a  special  verdict;  and 

matter  reflecting  on  the  meinorv  of  a  dead  per-  that,  in  case  the  jury  shall  find  the  defendant 

son,  not  allcgiii::  that  it  was  done  with  a  de-  guilty,  he  may  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  as 

ftitrn  to  briii;:^  coiiteuipt  on  the  family  of  the  bylaw  he  might  have  done  before  the  passing 

dcce.ised,  and  to  stir  up  the  liatred  of  the  kinj^'s  of  the  act. 

subjects  against  tiiem,  and  to  excite  his  re  la-         It  has,  in  the  case  of  the  king  p.  lord  (leorge 

tion»  to  a  breach  of  the  ppuce,  cannot  be  sup«  Gordon,  and  the  king  r.  Peltier,  bees  held, 

ported  ;  and  judgment  was  in  tbis  case  accord-  that  a  writing  tending  to  defame  the  sovereign 

jngly  arrested.  of  a  foreign  country  is  a  libel  punishable  in 

ScandaioJis  matter,  in  legal  proceedings,  by  England.     The  law  was  not  questioned  in  the 

hill,  petition  tec.  in  acoiirt  of  justice,  amounts  first  case  ;  in  the  second  the  punishment  was 

not  to  a  libel,  if  the  court  hath  jurisdiction  of  not  enforced.  We  think  there  are  many  serious 

the  can%e.    But  he  who  deUvers  a  paper  full  of  arguments  against  the  doctrine. 
-'•nrciions  on  any  person,  in  nature  of  a  peti-        LiBEL,  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  is  the  de- 

to  a  committee,  to  any  other  persons  ex-  clarationor  charge  drawn  up  in  writing,  on  the 


LIBELLULA. 

|KI  •!  tb0  pbiadft  to  wUch  tk«  deteduft  it  opanUloM  atv  repeated.  The  tail  it  trithdnivii 

oliliftd  to  aaswcr.  from  tlie  water,  bjr  contracting  it*  annoli ;  and 

LisBL,  in  tiw  law  of  Scotland,  sifaifiet  an  bjr  tlie  preMore  of  these  npon  each  other,  the 

ladictBent.  9gg  b  ^radaalljr  forced  from  the  orarjr  to  the 

To  Li'BBi..ir.  m,  (ffoa  tbenooa.)  Toip^ad  extremitr  of  tlie  tail,  wlience  it  it  altimateljr 

defunalion,  written  or  printed  (/tonne.)  eeparated,  hj  shaking  that  part  in  the  water. 

To  Lt^nat.  v.  «•  To  satirise  i  to  lampoon  Theeggsthnsprotrndadbytiielibellalvare 

(l>rMtm).  of  a  white  coloar,  and  oblong  form,  resembling 

LtDELLER.  e.  (from  HbeL}  A  defiuner  by  those  orodnced  by  tlie  romitoria  or  common 

writinjp;  a  lampooner  (Drydten).  blow-fly.    The  form  and  colour  of  the  larves 

Ll'fiELLUUS.  a.  (from  ObtL)  Defiunatofy  are  extremely  disgusting :  they  are  supposed 

(iPotfiMi V  to  hare  ff  ills  like  fishes  i  and  beneath  the  head 

LI  BBLLU  la.    Dragon-fly.    I  n  aoology,  is  placed  an  instrument  excel  lentty  adapted  for 

a  genus  of  the  class  inswta,  order  neoroptera.  selling  and  holding  their  prry.  1 1  is  furnished 

Month  armed  with  Jaws  more  than  two  in  with  a  forceps  at  the  end,  and  can  be  ad ranced 

■umber;  lip  trifid;  antennas  rery  thin,  fill-  or  drawn  back  with  all  the  agility  of  the  homaa 

form,  and  snorter  than  the  thorax ;  wings  ex-  band. 

nandcd;  tail  of  the  male  furnished  with  a  The  larve  remains  in  the  same  state  for 

tbrkcd  process.    Fifty-six  species  i  which  may  nearly  twelve  months  before  it  atteins  iu  full 

be  thus  subdirided.  sise :  when  the  period  of  transformation  has 

A.  VFinirs  expanded  when  at  rest ;  of  which  arrired,  the  worm  repairs  to  the  margin  of  ite 
again  there  are  two  sets  or  sections.  pond  in  quest  of  a  convenient  place  of  abode 

c  i^rsal  diriston  of  the  lip  very  minute.  during  the  season  of  its  inaction.     It  there  at- 

C  IM visions  of  the  lio  equal;  constituting  taches  itself  to  a  plant  or  piece  of  dry  wood  ; 

the  tribe  .Ashna  of^Pabricios.  and  the  skin,  which  has  gradually  become 

B.  Wiaffs  erect  when  at  rest :  eyes  distinct :  parched  and  brittle,  at  last  tpliu  opposite  to  the 
outer  divisions  of  the  lip  bifid.  The  tribe  npper  part  of  the  thorai.  'I'hrouf  h  this  aper- 
Agrion  of  Fabricius.  tore  the  winged  insect  quickly  puenrs  iU  way ; 

The  whole  genus  is  extremely  ravenoos,  and  and^  being  thus  extricated  from  confinement, 
generally  seen  hovering  over  stagnant  waters ;  begins  to  expand  its  wings,  to  flutter,  and  fi- 
ne larves  are  six-footra,  active  inhabitante  of  nally  to  launch  into  the  air,  with  that  graceful- 
the  water,  furnished  with  an  articulate,  forci-  ness  and  ease  peculiar  to  this  msjestlc  tribe, 
pated  flMMith ;  and  prey  with  the  most  rapacious  No  particular  time  seems  appointed  for  the 
ferocity  npon  other  larves  or  aquatic  insecte :  meCamorphosis  of  the  libellula  into  ite  winged 
the  pupe  resembles  the  larves,  but  has  the  mdi-  stete;  the  diflervnt  species  are  continually 
nrnt  of  wings.  emerging  from  the  water  from  April  to  A  ugust : 

These  insecte  are  oniversall  v  known,  from  for  as  the  seasons  of  copulation  are  various  and 
dietr  large  size,  and  frequencj'of  appearance,  frequent  during  tlie  whole  summer,  so  the 
The  organs  of  generation  are  differently  situated  larvv  or  caterpillars  are  found  of  diflfirent  sizes, 
ta  the  male  Mid  female  of  this  tribe :  in  the  according  to  their  age.  The  smaller  kimU, 
former,  they  are  placed  upon  the  under  side  of  however,  generally  make  their  appraranor  be- 
that  part  0?  the  abdomen  which  lies  between  fore  the  larger ;  because,  from  breeding  in  shal* 
the  inferior  wings  |  while,  in  the  latter,  they  low  water,  they  sooner  feel  the  influence  of  the 
are  found  at  the  tip  or  end  of  the  abdomen.  sun  on  the  approach  of  spring. 

The  addresses  of  the  libellula  to  his  female  The  manners  of  these  insecte  most  no  doubt 
leem  carried  on  in  a  rough  and  intrepid,  but  be  greatly  altered  by  a  change,  which  not  only 
eflkadoos  manner*  He  hovers  about  on  the  confers  npon  tliem  a  new  form,  but  introduces 
wing,  till  the  object  of  his  amours  makes  her  them  into  a  diflferent  element.  The  complete 
appearance ;  he  then  watches  an  opportunity  insect.  In  ite  winged  stote,  however,  still  con- 
of  seising  her  by  the  head  with  those  pincers  tinues  to  porsne  the  same  food,  and  remaimi 
with  which  his  tail  is  armed.  It  is  tlius  that  insectivorous.  The  lepidopterous  insects,  the 
the  nvisher  travels  through  the  air,  till  the  butterflies,  and  phslarnv  are  destined  for  the 
female,  yielding  to  superior  strengtii,  perhaps  support  of  the  larger  libellula;  which  are  a 
to  inclination,  forms  her  body  into  a  circle,  part  of  those  numerous  tribes  appointed  to  con- 
that  terminates  at  the  genitals  of  the  male,  and  nne  these  prolific  genera  within  doe  bounds, 
thus  accomplishes  tlie  it^reat  purpose  of  nature.  The  following  are  the  chief  species : 
it  is  while  this  kind  of  rapes  is  perpetrating,  I.  L.  grandis,  is  the  largest  of  this  genus 
that  the  libellulK  are  seen  coupled  in  the  air,  found  in  Britain,  and  is  perhaps  not  inferior  in 
exhibttiog  the  form  of  a  ring.  bulk  to  any  insect  which  this  country  produces : 

The  female,  when  pregnant,  retires  to  tlie  the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  yellow;  the  eyes 
side  of  a  ditch  or  pond,  where,  by  the  asststenoe  brown,  and  so  very  large,  tliat  they  meet  upon 
of  a  stick  or  reed,  she  creeps,  or  lowers  herself  the  top  of  the  head.  Tlie  thorax  Is  dun  co- 
down,  by  moring  backwards,  till  the  tip  of  the  loured,  with  four  oblique  bands  on  each  side  of  a 
tail  ia  immerged  about  half  an  inch  in  the  wa-  lemon  colour.  The  abdomen,  which  is  very 
ter;  she  ia  then  seized  with  a  tremor  of  the  long,  is  likewise  of  a  deep  buflforrafous  col  our, 
body,  doriog  which  she  depostte  a  single  egg  often  spotted  with  white  and  black  up«m  the 
in  the  water;  afterwards  she  immerges  Mr  topandbottomof  each  segment;  the  small  ap- 
tttl  a  second  and  n  third  time,  when  the  same  pendices  which  terminate  the  abdomen  are 
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...     .^>?^.     Snch  an»  jrrammar,   rhetoric, 

.^^  sculpture,  arch  item  ire,  music.  Sec. 

•  s>    :S'nil  arts  used  fornn-rly  to  he  ^^ummecl 

t   ihe  followiniT  Latin  vf r>e  :  **  Linirua, 

•  r  yMis    Hatio,   Nnmeru*,   Tonus,    Ancrulufc, 

.Hw       V^ir.t."     And    tlie   mechanical   arts    which, 

„•     ^Mvever,  are  innnmerablc,  under  tliis:  "  Rus, 

•  ;\     ,\»Miius,  Arma,  Faber,Vuluera,  Luna,  Rates.** 

r   vo..    SeeAuTR. 

.?  M        M  BEKALIA,  festivaU  yearly  celebrated  in 

..  ';>  rf'    honour  of  Bacchus  on  tl>e  I7^h  uf  March,  at 

<*  '.'i^H    Rome.     Slaves  were  permitted  to  speak  with 

,   'iix'of    freedom.      They  are   much  the  same  as   the 

^    ^  JJionvsia  of  the  Greeks. 

?   .    'vi\vin^«        lAhKRA'L\r\.s.(iUOera!i!as,UiXjibera^ 

^^^^*o•/t^  hir^^t*    lite,  h^r.)    Munificence;  bounty ;  generosity  ; 

s"^  4.U.    I'Vet    generous  profusion  (iS^tjA-A/iCtf  re). 

.vv»r  exterior        LI'BEKALLY.    ad.    (tn'm    liberal.)      I. 

r  «u  I  vIclnieHS  of    B«>unteously  ;   bountifully;  \^T^Q\y  (^Jamef)* 

>   .  >>  K»uj;'h  lihher ;    v   Notmeiinly:  majrnanimously. 

\  .ii>  J ,  ov  erMJiaded        LI  BERTAS,  a  poddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a 

>o<v  vnrlclieM  of  this    temple  on  mount  Afentine,  raised  by  T.  Grac- 

M»*>!*  or  t'olour«.  chus.     She  was  represented  as  a  woman  in  a 

vuved  hui  variety  of    lig'bt  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  cap 

'     V»«  nwniy  varietie«  of    in  the  other,  both  si  ens  of  independence,  as 

^in    eiuMuliy  >»ill<y,  and    the  former  was  used  by  the  magistrates  in  the 

wlni>!i  hhKiHh,  or    manumibs^innof  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  wora 


\  w\  \    ,«  NurMMUie  of  V'eiiiif.     She  (Howe).     3.  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the 

*^           .tlioiiM',    svUfrf   the   young-  precepts  of  reli^^ion  (6'/faA:*/?ear^.  0)//iO").    4. 

\  i  .  dnlii.ih'  l'h<'  ^>y^  and  childish  (In  law;  Hberfinug,  I^t.)  A  freed  man  ;  orra- 

1  »«(  Ihi'lr  youth,  when  arrived  at  ther  the  son  of  a  freedman  (^y/i/fO- 

I  iirr")'  Libertines,  Libertim,  in  ecclesiastical 

^    **                 ^,  t,f  B'ic'Ihi^,  which  sipc-  history,  a  relig-ious  sect,  which  rose  in  the 


11(1  n  iDvrd  »h'«»  f.afiie  from  hi!»    year  1525,  whose  principal  tenets  were,  that 


nntiifb't  t  Uinii/fii  ioyj'ihf.r  i  from  pro;>»rly  six^a  king",  commit  sin  ;  that  reliyiou 

^**"  '*^'         ^,,    \tnui  Imt  <''«!*>  Idfur^  and  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  spirit  or  rational 

'     *'///<  '    (i(,»  .1  »»»'M  |/»'/J>.«I-i'-d«-rlvatinn  is  ftoiil  with  the  Supreuie  Being" ;  thatall  those 

I'll  «    r  »<h»  '  ""t  '"'  ' '"  •'  *^bi«  h  l>y  ehanjf-  wiso  ita<l  attained  this  happy  union,  by  sublime 

:'"**'     *  .    ,   |,i<  .<,,'   /'f  ,">>    '|i  LMoi-i'tum  t<T-  contemplation  and  elevation   of  mind,    were 

'*,  ,',!/•.'' •"' ""*  •"•"  "i''"»  H'^'l**.      'i  iie  then  allowed  to  ind'jlire,  without  excplion  or 

h*../l«  '^^  "  ^* '''  •'*'''  I  '"^  '*"'  t*""^  in*e:'U.  restraint,  their  ajipctites  or  passions;  that  all 

*"(*     I,,.  oJ  Mi"  "" '''".   ]'***>•    •*''''    I'm  xihle.  theii  actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly 

'i  I  '  ii.mI  *•  //♦   »\i*;\)  \'>tuki*\  from  thi?  ;  \\u\  innocent;    and  that,   after  the   death  of  the 

il  »,u  ui  i,n..l'i4,  ih«'  «'/<«>!  is  u  <ohiiiiua-  hxly,  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity. 

"* '  "',  ,.  'J'hev  likewise  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  no- 

ii't.l  !• /.L    '/    ^  ///' ////'J,  i''"n,)     ].   Not  thijiiif  hut  a  mere ^c  ;/tf  *cai  ywoJ,  composed  ot 

.,,,    ,    .V    lu    I,  »ih.       '/.    B«'<oifiinL'    a  th«'  ftpirit  of  (iod,  and  of  the  opinion  of  men. 

I'"  •"  •    '                                                          I  '11                 •                 •        I  Ai-  •     I    •            II  J 

,         ,,      .i     ti    i.Ih4«*i;  (/»»»«  roJiH ;   hoirn-  i  liese  maxims  occasioned  their  beinsT  called 

,1  t  Mili'oi)  Libertines  ;  and  the  word  has  been  used  in  an 

\.t,,t.tt^i    /t'j^,  •'•«'  »"«h  .f.^  'fepifid   more  ill  w'nse ever  since. 

,1  ,    i.>,.,m  >,f  I'n  >t  \i.'i  ih.i((  o  ;  ihdtoltfie  'I  hc  Lihertini  spread  principally  in  Holland 

.       j    ^    ,,,     ii^i  i>,<    .  t  ui'.M'  in  •ipernlafioii  an<l  Brabant.    Their  leaders  were  one  Quintin, 

'.  ,,,,.,»  ,)>,<>     rf'  '    l/-v<  4  i/n  4U  I  it"j.it>\  to  a  PieanI,  Pockesius,  RuHus,  and  another  called 

^ ,,,./.!    ^d  «o>w,..»y  i.  ,,,    ♦!>  niMjjBifv.  L'hopin,  who  joined  with  Quintin,  and  became 

'j  I,,        ,,1    i  vjj** '    ti'/ui    i-.i     |/..iif<    hhtraUti,  hi^  di'tt'iple. 

•  Ml'    |<./i/.oe  M;.'ii«fi' d  It  p«-rNofi  LiiiKRTiNEs    OP   Geneva,    wcrc  a  cabal 

'j,v«  ,  rfit'l  who  e  ivill,  of  c<m-  of  raUcs   rather  than  of  fanatics;  for  they 

I  iu  >  i%>  '1  hy  t  ije  K/iiiMiand  of  iiia<le  no  pretences  to  any  religious  system,  but 
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o»i]^  for  iIm  liberty  W  lead  log  folttp*  Soiportanet,    by    »ui)|)ortifig    iKu     tuu:    of   m>. 

awl  imiBoimi  lives.  Tbis  cabal  was eoin*  ci«tjr  vhi<*ii  aWnc    c»n  ikcurc  uur    imlc)>c  uln.ix* 

lofAoertaiBnttaiberofliceiitiotttcitiiens,  *»    that  Uws,   when  prua.aily    irA.ual,    aro   by 

vho  cmM  not  bear  tlie  aerere  discipline  of  «»   ?>«»»»    »«t>vu^*'v^     but    r«J».f    ii.ircHl.i.i.c 

#>_1 •_        ..•^••^•^a         •  .  ■  £tf    l<tw«rl«  •    Air    i«Ki«v»    titer.*    h    iin     l^iv    ttif«r^<      i%     •■■• 


CklTiB,  who  poBished  witb  rigroer  not  only    f  \i^yi  for  when  ihcro  h  uo  Uw  U»cn:  b  no 
nannera,  bat  alw  irhaterer  bore  the    ««^«"* 


annfct  iif  im  lin inn  miil  iiniiii  l\  Ikii  ihm,  oo  the  other  hjind,  Uiat  cunstUuiiitn 

II^Sp'\J•^tvKl^:f        rf        rk    r     \x  m-u*  of  bi»  own  eoTHiurt,  cxcciu  in  Uic«e  p,.!.,:. 

Lii'B£liTlMSM.  *.  (from  libertine.)    Ir-  whewin  the  public   goud  retiuira  mmm  dinxtwn 

reU^ioB ;  licentiooaneas  of  opinions  and  priio  or  mtruint. 

tice  (^AiterbuT^},  The  above  ddiniiion  of  the  Icamcd  oommentrntor 

U'BEAr\.  «.  (JiberUt  French;  Uhertat^  k admitted  by  hia  last  editor  to  bv  clear,  dmiitict, 

Latia.)     I.  Freedom,  aa  opposed   to  alii  very  and  rational,  aa  far  aa  rtUtea  to  civil  liberty;  in 

^Adduom).     2.  Bzemptioo  from  tyranny  or  ibe  dednitioa  of  which,  however,  he  addi,  it  ought 

iBOrdiBalerovemfnenl  (ill/Ion).  3.  Fnv  Joro,  ^^  unam(ood,  or  rather  cxpre»ji«l,  tliat  U»c  re- 

asoppoeed  to  necessity  (Loc^e>  4'  PiriK'f  J  »'™?.^  inuoduced    by  the  Uw  ahould   be  ctjuai 

exttnptioii;imm«nitv(/>c/r  e#).  5.  Kelaxafan  •«; 'H*  «*  "  "»"^  »o  an  the  nature  of  Uung»  wiU 

•f  r^traiDt  (-tfi/foa).     6.  Lcarc;  pcru.LsMun  ^^^.^^  ,j^^y  ^  diadnguUhed  by  Mr.  (hrin. 

\^i^^xej.                                      jj^  f^^  ^^.j  iii,Q^-  npj  j^  acfioet  itio  be  the  »c. 

VtBEaTT,  denotes  a  sUtc  of  freedom.  In  con.  ^^,,  ^.j,  ^j^^j,  ^^^  ^  confutation,  form,  and 


appear  to   him   to  be  roost  deairabfe,    are  rj^ .  ,^.^^^  .^j      (lllackitoro;)  u^  poliiiral  and 

summed    up   m  one    pnera!   apivllaiion.  ^^.,   jUMrriy    inducrin.inaitly ;    but  it   would  inrr- 

M«i     denomhiaied    the    natural    liberty    of   man-  j^^^^  ^  convenient   unifonnly  to  une  those  tAn» 

«-•       This   namnl  liberj  consist.  pr.),K.rly  in  ^Ahe  respective  iKn>x»  here  .u*? ^^c^tcd,  or  to  have 

of  acting  a»  one   think,   fti,  without  any  ^^^  fixedspecilic  denmninaiion*  tor  ideas  wMcli 

aim  or   cootroul,  unless  by  the  Uw  of  i^u  y^  ^^    J^    ^  „   ^^,,1     ^.a,^,,,^     The 

•J*T?  •r"*^*  n'i"*'"^  *"  ^    by  birth,  and  j^,  ,^„  ^  i,^      ha«  most  enjr;,.;,^  il, 


or  the  «ft.  of  Ood  to  mxi   at  his  ovation,  tig^  iT^'i.];;^^  wa'partkiurly  o?  uio'jILpl^^^ 

I   he    oiduca   him  with   the   faculty  of  frcj-  K.itfUnd. 

wOL     But  every   man,    when   he  enters  into  ho.  *The  people  of  Engla:)d  have  a  firm  reliance  tliat 

oety,  giva  np  a  part  of  his  natural  I  berty,  as  ^^  dvU  Ubmy  u  iMxarcd  to  thon  under  die  con. 

^J^  *^'1I?^'^^..'  pnrchaM;  and    In  con.  ^^^^  ^  die  government 

sSderatiPQ  of  recdidng  the    advantages  of  mutual  ^-^^     ,5     J^           ^^^^  ^  ,il^.,^j       ^^^^^ 

ommeroe,  obliges  himsdf  to  amfonn  to  dime  Uws  ^„  obiainci   swcSd  In  hand,   fmm   king  John ; 

srlii^the    community    has    thought    pmpo    to  ^   .fuTwards,   widi    lome  alterations,  confirwt^ 

eiitabUrii.     And   diis    spedes    of  Itjal   obediei.ce  ^  parliament  by  king  Henry  HI.  hU  non;   whi.h 

od   mfonnity   it  infinitely  more  d«irable   dian  ^^^^  contained  verf  few  new  Kranis,  bu^  as  .sir 

Ifant  wiM  a^  savage  Ubmy  which  U  sacrificed  to  ^^^^   ^,^^   ob^rfcs,   was   fur    the   mont   part 

•***^  *H  J""  "?"•  ?*^  T*i^^  a  momen^  jecUrmtory  of  die  prindpal  ground,  of  die  fun. 

voaU  wnh  to   »etain    die   absolute  and  uncon.  damental  laws  of   KngUnd.     Aftcrwaids,   by  U.e 

tndlcd  power  of  dcdng  whatever   he  plewes:    die  ^j^^^    ^^j^^    continnaiio    cariarum,   26  tdward 

eonaequttce  of  which  Is   diat    every   other   tnan  ,^  thereby  die  great  charter  is  dirtied  to  be  al. 

vnald  afao  have  the  Hune  P^w":  «nd   lh.n  ih  re  ,^^  ^  ^  ^,^  j^       ^,  j^j  „,^„^  ^,.,, 

vmild  be  no  swirity  to  individuaU  In  any  of  die  ^  u  are  declared  void;  copies  of  it  are  ordered 

"C'^Sf^       I  «  ,.v           u     ,           u.-w  t     I  to  be  sent  to  aU  the  cadiedral  churrhcs,  and  read 

Pohtfcal  or  dva  lUierty,  dierefore,  which  Is  i!»at  ^^.^  .    year    to    die    people ;    and  scMc-nce  of 

Bf  m  mcmbtf  of  soaety,  is  no  odicr  dian  natural  cxcommunicaiiim   is  diricud  to  be  as   co..*iiu,tly 

^my,  10  br  restrained  by  human  Uw.    and  no  a^^pced  against  all  Uiosc  who   by   word,  dtx< 

™»?t  **  IS  neeoisary  and  expedient  tor  the  gene.  ^  counsel,  ait  cimtrary  diereto,  or  in  any  dtxrvc 

lal  advHitage  of  the  public  infringe    it.       Next,    by    a    uiuUitudc  of  suhiie. 

Hoee  we  may  coUcct  dial  ^J*  "^i^f"*/"  ^  qucnt  oom>boraiing  suiutes    fmm   Kdwaid    I.  to 

n  man  fiwndwng  mischief  to  hU  fellow.  J,          ,y     ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^  folUwing  are  die  most 

tbongb  H  dimmishes  the  natural,  in.  f^jf^^^i^, 
the  cWl  liberty  of  mankind:  but  dut  g^^*^  gA  Edwaid  III.  statute  5,  c  4.  None 
mry  vantoD  and  causeless  Tcstrsini  of  die  will  ^j,  ^  ^^^^  y^^  ^^  ^  auggrttion  made  to 
^  ^V.!?^^**^  whedier  prat ti^  by  a  monarch,  ^^  ^^  „  ^^  council,  unless  it  be  liy  Indicmicnt 
Ij  Debility,  or  a  popoUr  aitwmbly,  U  a  degree  ^u^,J|  ^.^i^  ^  Uic  neigh bourhootC  or  by  pro- 
of ^ramiT ;  oar,  diat  even  Uws  diemsclves  whc-  ^^  „,^  j,  ^^  original  at  d»c  cunnmon  Cw. 
tlier  made  wids  or  without  our  consent,  if  diey  ^^^  „^^  ^f^jj  j^  ^^^  ^^^j  ^^f  j^j,  fr4r.chi.1es  or 
ftgnhte  and  censtrafa  our  conduct  hi  niattos  ot  f^ehold,  unless  he  be  duly  brought  to  answer,  and 
mere  indrifaenee  widwnt  any  good  end  In  view,  fo^-judged  by  coume  of  Uw;  and  if  any  diing  be 
Be  regoUttons  destrurtif  c  of  libmy  ;  whereas.  If  ^^  ^^  ^^  contrary,  it  shaU  be  redressed  and  holdan 
any  pabUe  advantage  can  arise  ftom  observmg  such  f^  ^^^ 

precepts,   dse   control  of  oar  private    inclinations  g,^^  4^  ^^^  Uj^  ^  5^     ^^.^   ,,^  ^^ 

in   one  or  two  parttcuW  points  wiU  condnce   to  p.,    ,„    ^,^„  ^ijj^j    presentment   before  jus. 

peeaerre  nor  general   freedom   in  odicrs  of  mote  ^j^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  due  prociv,  oc  writ 
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original,    according   to   the   ande&t   law   of  the  any  of  the  said  premisei,  ought  In  njr  vAm   ca 

land.    And  if  any  thing  be  done  to  the  oontrary,  be   drawn  hereafter  into  oonaeqaenoe  or  example* 

it  ihall  be  void  in  law,  and  held  for  error.    After  Sect  6.  All  and  lingular  the  risfats  and  liberties 

•    long  interval  these  liberties  were  still  further  asserted  and  claimed  in    the  said  dedaration  mr^ 

ooniimied  by  the  petition  of  risht;  which  was  a  the  true,  ancient,   and  indubitable  rights  and  li- 

parliamentary    deciamtion   of  the  liberties  of  the  berties  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  shsdl 

people,  aMcnted  to  by  king  Charles  I.  in  the  be.  be  esteemed,  allowed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  ; 

ginning  of  his  reign.     This  was  closely  followed  and  all  the  particulars   aforesaid  shall  be  firmly 

by   the   still   more   ample    concessions    made  by  holden  as   they   are  expressed  in  the  said  dedm- 

that   unhappy  prince  to  his  parliament,  (particu.  ration;  and  all  officers  shall  serve  their  majestiesi 

larly  the  dissolution  of  the  star  chamber,  by  sta-  according  to  the  same  in  all  times  to  come.    Sect. 

tute  16  Charles  I.  c  10.)  before  the  fatal  rupture  12.     No  dispensation  by  non  obttante  of  any  stsi- 

between  them,   and  by  the  many  salutary  laws,  tute  shall  be  allowed,  except  a   dispensation    be 

particularly  the  habeas  corpus  act,   passed  under  allowed  of  in  such  statute ;    and  except  in  sucii 

king  Charles  II.  cases  as  shall  be  especially  provided  for  during 

To  these  succeeded  the  bill  of  rights,  or  declara-  session    of    parliamenL     Sect.    13.      No  charter 

tion  delivered  by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  granted  before  the  23d  of  October,  1689,  shall  l>e 

prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  February  13,  1688;  invalidated   by  this  act,  but  shall  remain  of  the 

and  afterwards  enacted  in  parliament,  when  they  same   force  as  if  this  act  had  never  been  made, 

became  kins  and  queen;  which,  as  peculiarly  In-  Lastly,   these  liberties  were  again  asserted  at  the 

tercflting,  is  here  inserted  at  length.  commencement   of  the  last    century,   in   the   act 

Statute  1  William  and  Mary,  sutute2,  c.  2,  §  1.  of  settlement,   statute  12  and   13   William   III. 

Whereas  the   lords   spiritual  and   temporal,    and  c  2,  whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  pre- 

ooromons  assembled  at  Westminster,  representing  sent  majesty's  illustrious  house;    and  some  new 

all  the  estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  did  provisions  were  added  at  the  same  fortunate  sera,  for 

upon  the  13th  of  February,   1688,  present  unto  better  securing  our  religion,  laws,   and  liberties, 

their  mi\)csties,  then  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  which  the  statute  declares  to  be  ^'  the  birth-right 

a    declaration    containing    that,     the    said    loNb  of  the  people  of  England  ;*'  according  to  the  andent 

spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,   being  as*  doctrine  of  the  common  law. 

sembled   in  a  full  and  free  representation  of  this        Thus  much   for  the  declaration  of  our  rights 

nation,    for   the    vindicating    their  andent  rights  and  liberties.    The  rights  themsdves,  thus  demied 

and   liberties;    declare,   that  the  pretended  power  by  these  several   statutes,    consist   in  a    number 

of  suspending  of  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  of  private  immunities,    which   will  appear,  from 

by  regal  auuiority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  what  has  been  premised,  to  be   indeea  no  other 

exercised  of  late,   is  illegal ;    that  the  pretended  than  dther  that  residuum  of  natural  liberty,  which 

power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  is  not  required  by  die  laws  of  society  to  be  sa- 

laws,  by  regal  auuiority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  crifioed  to  public  convenience ;  or  dse  those  dvil 

and  exerdsed  of  late,   is  illegal;  that  the  com-  privileges  whidi  sodety  hath  engaged  to  provide 

mission  for   erecting   the  late  court   of  commis-  m    lieu  of   the  natural  liberties  so  given  up  by 

sionera  for  ecclesisAUcal  causes,  and  aU  other  com-  individuals.    These,  therefore^  were  formerly,  dther 

missions  and  courts  of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  the  rights  of  aU  man. 

pcmidous.  kind ;  but  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 

That  levying  moner  for,  or  to  the  use  of  the  being  now  more  or  Icm  debased  or  destroyed,  they 

crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  ^;rant  at  present  may  be  said  to  remain,  in  a  peculiar 

of  parliament,  for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner  and  emphaticdl  manner,    the  rights  of  the  people 

than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  ii  illegal ;  of  England* 

that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the        These  rights  may  be  reduced  to  three  prindpal  or 

kins,   and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  primary  arSdes : 

such  petitioning,  are  illegal;  that  the  raiung  or        The  right  of  posooal  security.    The  right  of  per* 

keeping  a  standir.g  army  within   the  kingdom  in  sonal  liberty.     The  right  of  private  property, 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  par-        The  right  of  penonal    security    consists   in   a 

liament,  ts  against  law;  that  the  subjectt  which  poaon'a    legal    sod    uninterrupted   enjoyment  of 

are  protestants  may  have  arms  for  thdr  defence,  his  life,  his  limba,  his  body,  his  health,  and  hia 

suiuble   to  their   conditions,    and  as  allowed  by  reputation.    The  enjoyment  of  this  right  is  secured 

law ;    that   deetion    of    members    of    parliament  to  every  subject  by  the  various  laws  made  for  the 

ouftht  to   be  free ;    that    the  freedom  of  speech,  punishment  of  those  injuries,  by  which  it  is  any 

and  debates  or  proceedings    in  parliament  ought  way   violated ;   for  a  particular   detail  of   whidi, 

not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  see  Assault,   Homicide,   Libel,   Maihsm, 

or  place  out    of  parliament;   that  excessive  bail  Nuisavce,  ^c. 

oapxt  not    to   be    reouired,    nor    exccKsive  fines        The    woids   of  the  great  charter,   c  29,   are, 

imposed,  iwr  crud  and  unusual  punishments  in.  *'  Nullus  liber   homo  cspiatur,  imprisooetur,    vd 

flicied ;    that  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impandled  aliquo  modo   destruatur,    nisi  per  legale  judidum 

and   returned,    and  juron  which  pass  upMsn  men  parium  suorum  aut  per  legem  teme;**  No  fne- 

in  trials  for   high  treason   ought  to  be  frediold-  man  shall  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  any  way  de. 

er« ;   that  all    grants  and  promises  of  fines   and  stroyed,    unless  by   the    lawful  judgment  of  his 

forfeitures    of  particular    persons    before    oonvie-  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land :    which   words, 

tion  are  illegal  and  void ;   and  for  redress  of  all  ^  aliauo   modo  dcstruatur,**    according    to  Coke, 

ghevanoea,   and  for  the  amending,  strengthening,  indude  a  prohibition  not  only  of  killing  or  maim- 

and    prewTTing   of   the  lava,    parliamenu   ought  ing,    but  also  of  torturing   (to    wliich   our    laws 

to  be  hdd  frM{ucntly;    and    they  do  claim,    de-  are  strangers,)    and    of  every  oppreasion  by  co. 

mard,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  pre.  lour  of  an  illegal  authority.      And  it   is  enacted 

miaea,  as   their    uminubted    ri^^hts    and    liberties;  by  sUt.   5  Edward  III.  c.  9,  that  no  man  shall 

and  that   no  decLBraitons,   judgments,    doings,  or  be  attached  by  any  accusation,  nor  forejudged  of 

mtfcdings    to    the    prejudice    of  the  people  in  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  his  lands  or  goods  be  aciaed 


LIBERTY. 


faMtkBUD^slmdi  flOBtivf  lothe  gi«it  ohHla^  —  iwfl  iBUdfflriffHt  to  iwinrfn  the  ftoJence  of 

wik  Ab  Iwr  cf  ihe  Jai^    And  90i^  I7  I'i'tv^  oppiRiiidii* 

!•  WwA  III.e,3.  tiitt  Bomu  tlnU  be  put  to  As  to   the   fint  and  second  of  the   sobocdi* 

death  aiilioat  beiDg  favouj^t  to  anever  hy  dne  pio-  nate  rights  above  mentioDed,  see  Paaliamekt, 

cmaflaw.  Kino. 

Thexig^of  peKsonal  liberty  consists  in  the  power  With  reqpect  to  the  third  and  fourth,  some  short 

oc  loeDonoCioii,  of  dianging  situation,  or  moving  infbnnatlon  is  here  subjoined. 

soK^  person  to  whatsoever  plaoe  one's  own  in-  Since  the  Uw  is,  in  England,  the  supreme  ar- 

ftinarinn  may  direct,  without  imprisonment  or  re^  biter  of  every  man's  life,  liberty,  and  property, 

sirrint,  imlesa  by  dne  course  of  law.    This  right  courts  of  Jnstioe  must  at  idl  times  be  open  to  the 

tfaoo  to  at  present  no  occssion  to  enlarge   upon,  subject,  tad  the  law  be  duly  administered  there- 

Fer  ike   provisions  made  by  the  laws  of  Bng-  in.    The  emphatical  words  of  Magna  Charta,  0. 

IsDd  to  secoxe  it,  see  Habxas  coafus,  Bail,  29,  spoken  in  the  person  of  the  Idng,  who^  in 

▲xsssT,  dec  judgment  of  law,  (says  Sir  Edward.  Coke)  is  ever 

Tbe  ahaniBt<e  right  of  property.  Inherent  in  every  present,  and  repesting  them  in  .all  his  courts,  are 

EariiiJnnan,  consists  in  the  htt  use^  enjoyment,  these,   **Nulli   vendemus,  null!  ^egabimus,  aut 

MB  dtspoaal   of  all  hu  acquisitions,  without  any  dificremus  rectum  vel  justitiam ;"   To  none  will. 

cantrsttl  or  diminBtioo,  save  only  by  the  laws  of  the  we  seU,  to  none  will  we  detiy,  or  delay,  xig)it  or 

land.  justices 

AwnAifr  effect  of  this  rig^t  of  private  property  It  is  alio  ordained  by  Magna  Charta,  c.  29,  that 

is,  tfaat  no  sabject  of  England  can  be  constrained  no  freeman  shall  be   outlawed,   that  is,  put  out 

to  ^y  any  aids  or  taxes,  even  for  the  defence  of  the   piotectian  and  benefit   of  the   law,  but 

of  the  realm,  or  the  support  of  the  government,  by  the  laws  c£  the  hmd.    By  statutes  2  Edward 

111.  c      "         "     '    ~ 


bat  sBch  as  are  impoeed  by  hu  own  consent,  or  III.  c  6.  11  Richard  11.  c  10,  it  to  enacted,  that 

ihat  of  Ua  repnaentarivea  in  pariiament    By  sta*  no  commands  or  letters  shall  be  sent  under  the 

laie  1ft  Edward  I.  c.  6,  0,  it  to  provided,  that  the  great  seal,  or  the  little  seal,  the  signet  or  privy 

king  slmQ  not   take  any  aids  or  tasks,   but  by  seal,    in    dtoturbance   of    the  tow;    or   to  di^ 

the  trnnmum  oonaent  of  the   realm.    And   what  turb  or  detoy  common  right;  and  though  sudi 

that  oommnn  oonsent  la,  to  more  fully  explained  oonunandments   should    come,   the   judoes   shall 

by  atoftnto  34  Edward  I.  statute  4,  c.  1 ;  which  not  cesse  to  do  right    Thto  to  also  made  a  part 

tfaat  no  talliage  or  aid  shall  be  taken  with-  of  their  oath,  by  statute  11  Edward  III.  stai  4. 

-  bin  of  rii 


•at  the  aaeent  of  the  aichbtohops,  bishops,  earls.  And  by  the  bill  of  ri^ts  it  to  dedared,  that  the 

bttoDa,  knlgifats»  burgesses,  and  other  f^men  of  pretended   power    of    suspending    or    dispensing 

thstond;  and  again,  by  statute  14  Edward  III.  sta«  with   tows,  or   the  execution  of  tows,    by  regal 

tate  8,  c:  1.  the  prelates,  earis,  barons,  and  com-  authority,  without  consent  of   parliament,   to  il. 

OMoa,    dttoena,    burgesses,  and   merchants,  shall  legal,    r^ot  only  the  substantial  part,  or  judicial 

not  be  cfaaiged  to  make  any  aid,  if  it  be  not  by  decisions  of  the  Uw,  but  also  the  formal  part,  or 

assent  of  the  great  men  and  commons  method  of  proceeding,  cannot  be  altered  but  by 

It.     And   as  thto   fundamental    tow  parliament;  for  if  once  those  outworks  were  de- 

shomeAilly  evaded  under  many  preceding  mdlished,  there  would  be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of 

by    eompolsive  loona   and  boievdcncea,  innovation  in  the  body  of  the  tow  itself.     The 

without  a  real   and  voluntary  consent,  king,  it  to  tme^  may  erect  new  courts  of  justice ; 

it  was  made  an  artide  in  the  petition  of  rights,  but  then  they  must  proceed  according  to  the  did 

3  Charies  I.  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  established  fbrms  of  me  common  tow.    For  iriuch 

vkU  any  gilt,  loan,  or  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  reason  it  to  to  declared  in  the  stetute  16Charles  I.  c 

Eke  disBge,  widioot  conmion  consent   by  act  of  10,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  court  of  star-cfaam- 

And  lastly,  by  the  bill  ot   ri^ts,  her,  mat  neither  hto  ooajesty  nor  hto  privy  council 


SMnta  1  WilliAm  and  Mary,  statute  2,  c.  2,  it    have   any  turisdiction,   power,    or  authoti^,    by 
m  dedared,  that  kvying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of    English  biU,    petition,  artides,    or   libd,  (whi^ 


the  crown  by  pretopce  of  prerdgalive,  without  grant    were  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  star-cham- 


ef  pailiBinfiit,  er   for  longer  time,  or  in  other  her,   bonowed  fhmi  the  dvu  tow,)  or   by   any 

■«nar  than  the  same  to  or  dudl  be  granted,  to  other  arbitrary   way   whatsoever,    to  examine  or 

ntiaal  draw  into  question,   determine  or  dispose  of  die 

fta  above  to  a  short  view  of  the  ptindpal  ah-  lands  or  goods  of  any  subject  of  thto  kingdom ; 

mhrta    rto^  whidi  appertain  to  every  TcngiiA-  but  that  the  same  ought  to  be  tried  and  deteiw 

BMi,  and  tbe  coostitntion  has  provided  for  t]&  se-  mined  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  :and  by 

carity  of  dieir  actual  enjoyment,  by  esteblidiing  ooutk  of  tow. 

estate  other  anxilisry  subordinate  righta,   which        The  right    of  petitioning  the  kins,  or  dther 

mrrm  psindpany  as  out-works  or  barrurs,  to  pro-  house  of  padiament,  for  the  tedress  of  grievances, 

tect  and  maintain  thoee  prindpal  righte  inviolate.  ^>pertains  to  every  individoaltin  cases  of  any  un« 

Thoe  are,  ooomion  injury,  or  infrinKement  of  the  righto  al* 

The   ooDstitndon,    powers,    and   mivikges   of  ready  partiailiirised,  whiai  the  ordinary  ooune  of 

laatiamnir      The  limitotlon  of  the  king's  prero-  tow  to  too  defective  to  reach.    The  restrictions,  for 

oiiv^    Tbe  fight  of  spplying  to  courte  of  justice  some  there  are,  whldi  are  told  upon  thto  right  of 

fir  fedresB  of  injuries.    The  r^t  of  petitioning  p^tioning  in  England,   while  they  promote  the 

tbe  \bag  or  paritoment.    The  ri^t  of  having  aims  spirit  of  peace,  are  no  chedc  upon  that  of  liberty ; 

kOB.  care  onlv  must  be  taken,  lest,  under  the  pretence  of 

laat  anxiltory  right  of  the   subjecte  of  petitioning,  the  subject  be  guilty  of  any  riot  or 

Bina  for  thdr  defence^    suitabto  to  their  tumult ;  as  happened  in  the  opening  of  the  memor^ 

and  deipree,  and  sudi  as  are  allowed  by  abto  parliament  of  1640.    And  to  prevent  this,  it 

law,  to  dedared  by  the  bill  of  righte ;  and  it  is,  to  provided  by  statute  13  Charles  II.  statote  1. 

Imfcid^  a  pabUc  allowance,  under  due  restrictions,  c«  A,  that  no  petition  to  the  king,  or  dther  house 

sf  the  natiTTf^    rigjht  of  restotance  and  sdf.pre-  of  parliament,  fbr   any   alterstlon  in   church  or 

wbcn  tbe  sanctkms  of  society  and  tows  state,  shall  be  signed  by  above  twenty  persons, 


LIB  LIB 

unless  the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  tlirce  jus-  vius  Tullus  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome, 

tices  of  the  peace;  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  wliere  every  thin^  necessary  for  funerals  was 

jury  in  the  county;  and  in   London    by  the  lord  exposed  to 'sale.     (Dionys,'Liv,hc.) 
mayor,     aldermen,    and    common     council:    nor         Ij BON,  a   Greek  architect  who  built   the 

shall  any  petition  be  presented  by  more  than  ten  f^„,^^„^  j^„    ^^  of  Jupiter  Olympus.     He  flou- 

persons    at   a    time.      But  under    these    recula-  •  i     j    i      \  ^rL^\  \    c       *i       i    •  *■ 

tions,   it  is  declared  by  the  bill    of  rights,^that  nshec  about  4oO  years  before 
the  subject  hath  a  right  to  pcrition ;  and  that  all       .  L  »OLKNfc,  a  town  of  P  ranee,  and  prin- 

commitments  and  prosecutions   for  such   petition-  ^^Pal  P'ace  of  a  district,  in  the  department   of 

ing  are  illegal.      The  sanction  of  the  grand  jury  the  (iiionde,  containing  about  oOOO   niliaUi- 

may    be    given    either  at  the    assizes  or    at    the  tants :  five  posts  E.  of  Bourdeaux.     Lou.  17. 

quarter  sessions ;    the    punishment    for   offending  25  E.  Ferro.     Lat.  44.  55  N. 
against  the  statute  13  Charles   II.  not  to  exceed         LIBRA,     in    astronomy,    is    one    of    tlie 

a  fine    of    £100,    and    three   months'    imprison-  twelve  sijL^nis  of  the  zodiac;  exactly  opposite 

™ent.  to  Aries;  so  called,  because  when  the  sun  is 

In  these  several  articles  consist  the  .rights,  or,  ,„  this   sign,   at  the  autumnal  e(iuinox,   the 

as  they  are  frequently  termed,  the  liberties  of  Bri-  ^ays  and  nijrhts  are  equal,  as  if  weiirhed  in  a 

tons:    liberties    more    generally    talked    of     than  balince         ^  ^  o 

t^rXl^kn^^  «d  "1^  bT:::^  p/V'^  ^'^-  "^  this  constellation  according  to 

man  of  rank  or  property,   IcKt  his  igno4nce  of  f  tolemy  are  seventeen,  Tycho  ten,   Heveliiis 

the  points  whereon  they  are  founded  should  hurry  twenty,  and  Flamstead  fifty-four,  viz.  0.  2.  d, 

him    into    faction    and   licentiousness  on    the  one  **•  '^*  ^*  ^^' 

hand,   or   a    pusillanimous   indifference    and    cri-        Libra    also   denotes   the    ancient   Roman 

minal   submission  on   the  other.      And   we  have  pound,  borrowed    from    tlie    Sicilians,    who 

seen  that  these  rights    consist,    primarily,    in  the  called  it  litra,  vrga. 

free  enjoyment  of  personid  security,   of  personal         The  libra  was  divided  into  twelve  unciiB,  or 

liberty,   and    of   private    property.      So    long   as  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  twentv-four  scruples. 
these  remain    invioUble,  the  subject   is    perfecdy         The  divisions  of  the  libra  were,  the  xincm, 

free;    for    evCTy    species    of   compulsive   tyranny  one  twelfth  ;  the  *c.r^a«^,  one  sixth  ;  the  owa^/- 
and  oppression  must   act  m  opposition  to  one  or  ^„^  ^^^^^^  ;   the  triens.  one  third ;  the 

other    of   these    rights,   havwg    no    other   object  .  r.  .,  •       •       *i 

apon  which   it   caSp^aibly    be  employed.     To  f  "'"^^'^^^  ^ve  ounces  ;  the  *emu',  six  ;  the  .r/,- 

pi«erve  these  from  violation,  it  is  necessary  that  ^w«^,  seven  ;  the  ^»6^*  eight ;  the  .^r/r«.^*  nine; 

the   constitution  of  parliaments   be    supported   in  the  rftu'^an*,  ten;  the   deunx\  eleven;  lastly, 

its  fuU  vigour;    and  limits,   certainly  known,  be  the  a*  weighed  twelve  ounces,  or  one  libra, 
set  to    the   royal    prerogative.      And,   lastly,   to         The  Roman  libra  was  used  in  France  for  the 

vindicate  these   rights   when  actually   violated  or  proportions  of  their  coin  till  the  time  of  Charle- 

attackcd,  the  subjects  of  Britain  are  cntided,  in  the  magnc,   or  perhaps  till  that   of  Philip  I.  in 

first  place,  to  the  regular  administration  and  free  1093,  their  sols  beinff  so  proportioned,  as  that 

course  of  justice  in  the  courtt  of  law;  next,   to  20of  them  were  equal  to  the  libra.  Bydeg^recs 

the  right  of  petitioning  the   king  and  parUament  it  became  a  term  of  account  ;  and  every  thiu'^ 

for    redress   of    grievances;   and,    lastly,    to   the  of  the  value  of  twenty  sols  was  called  a /trm 
nght    of    having  jnd    using    arms    for    self-pre-         ^^^^^  ^^  i„  ^^^^  law-books,  d(Miotes  a 

servBtion    and    defence.      And     all    these    rights  ^^.  _  •      c  ^  :«  ..,  '^i  «.       i..  i  • 

u>d  Uberties   it   is  our  birth-right  to   enjov  ^^.  r**"**  f  "•""7  '",  '^T^    '   .'.'. ""'  "  ""', '" 

ijj.^^  ^  '  former  days  not  only  to  count  the  money  !>ut 

This  review  of  our  situation  may  fully  justify  to  weigh  it:  because  many   cities,  lords,  and 

the  observation  of  a  learned  French  author,   who  bishops,  having  their   mints,   coined  money, 

indeed    generally  both    thought    and    wrote  in  a  antl  often   very  bad    too;  for   which   reiison, 

spirit  of  genuine    freedom;    and,    who   did    not  though  the  pound  consisted  of  20  shillings, 

scruple  to  profess,    even   in   the    very    bosom  of  they  always  weighed  it. 

his  native  country,   that  the  British  is  Uie  only         LI'BRAL.  a.  (libralis,  Latin.)    Of  a  pound 

nation  in  the  world  where  political  or  civil  liberty  weis'ht. 

is  tiie    direct    end  of   its  constitution.      Recom-         LIBRA'RIAX.  *.  (/i^rar?W,  Lat.)   l.Ont; 

mending  therefore  to    the  sudent  in    our  laws   a  ,^1,^  ,,^5  ^j^g  ^are  of  a   library.     2.  One  who 

farther  and  more  accurate  search  into  this  exten-  transcribes  books  (Broome). 
sive  and   mi^rtant   titie,  we   shaU  close  our  re-         li^bRARY.  ^.(/i^r«iW,  French.)  A  large 
marks  upon  it  with  the  expirmg  wish  of  the  fa-         n     ,.         n      1   Sn      j     \  ° 

mous  faier  Paul  to  his   c<5untr|,    *' Esto   per-  collection  of  books  (/)r^f/i'«). 
petua!"  Library,  an  ediiice  or  apartment  nestined 

Liberty   and    necessity.      See   Neces-  for  holding  a  considerable  number  of  bo^ks 

g|,|,Y  placed  regularly  on  shelves,  or  the  books  them- 

Li'bETHRA,  a  mountain  of  Magnesia,  or  selves  lodged  in  it.  Some  authors  refer  the  ori- 

BocoUa,   according   to  some,   sacred    to    the  gm  of  libraries  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  observe, 

muses,  who  from  tlience  are  called  Libethrides.  tjiaj  the  care  these  took  for  the  preservation  of 

(Fir.  Pliii   &c  )  their  sacred  books,  and  the  memory  of  what 

LIBI'DiN()US.    a.     Uibidinosus,     Lat.)  concerned  theactions  of  their  ance>tors,  became 

Lewd  •  lustful  (Bentleii)  *"  example  to  other  nations,  particularly  to 

LIBI'DINOUSLY:  nd.  Lewdly;  lustfully,  the  Egyptians.  Osnianduas,  king  of  Egypt js 

LIBITINA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre-  paid  to  have  taken  the  hint  hrst;  who,  accord- 

Jded  over  funerals.  Accordinjr  to  some  she  is  '"J?  to  Diodoius,  hud  a  library  built  in  bis  pa- 

the  same  a.  Venus,  or  rather  Pruberpinc.    Ser-  li^^^'»    ^v*'"*    "'»*   nibcrnaiuu    over    the   door. 
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lATPIIOK.  Nor  mire  tk«  PtolMilct,  Libiiabt   (King^'t),   «t  8t  jMiet'i,  wm 

vImi  rmgmd  in  the  leae  eooaftiy,  leee  earioos  ibnMled  by  Henry,  Me%t  eon  of  Jame*  I.  and 

and  oMgiiilieeot  In  books.  made  np  partly  of  hiioki,  and  partly  of  ran- 

Tbe  acriptnre  also  vpeaks  of  a  Kbrary  of  the  noscripu,  with  many  other  niriotities  for  the 

kiof*  of  Persia,  Bsra  ▼.  17*  vi.  I.  which  some  advancvment  of  learning.  It  hsi  received  many 

iiuagtiie  to  iMTe  consisted  of  tlie  historiane  of  additions,  from  the  libraries  of  liaac  €a«uiboo 

that  nation,  and  of  memoirs  of  the  sffsirs  of  and  others. 

stale;  bat,  in  cflect,  it  appears  rather  to  hafe  LinaABT  (CottonUm),  originally  consisted 

hern  a  repository  of  laws,  charters,  and  ordi-  of  95H  volames  of  ori|cinal  charters,  grants,  fai* 

nanrcs  of  the  kings.  The  Hebrew  text  calls  It  stmments,  letters  of  soTereign  princes,  transae- 

the  hoose  of  treasaies,  and  afterwards  the  boose  tions  between  this  and  other  kingdoms  and 

of  the  rolls,  where  the  treasures  were  laid  np.  states,  genealogies,  histories,  registers  of  mona- 

We  may,  with  morejnstire,  call  that  a  library,  steries,  remains  of  Saxon  laws,  the  book  of 

mendoned  in  the  second  of  Bsdras  to  have  been  Oenests,  thought  to  be  the  most  ancient  Greek 

bail!  by  Nehemiah,  and  in  which  were  pre-  copy  extant,  and  said  to  hare  been  written  by 

served  the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  of  Da-  f  >rigen  in  the  second  century,  and  tbe  cnrloaa 

irid^  and  the  letl^rs  of  their  kings.  Alexandrian  copy  or  mannacript  in  Greek  c^ 

The  first  who  erected  a  library  at  Athens  ptUls.  Tliis  library  is  kept  in  the  British  Mo- 
was  the  tyrant  Pististratos :  and  yet  8trabo  re-  smm,  with  the  larjre  valuable  libranr  of  skr 
frrs  tlie  lionoBr  of  it  to  Aristotle.  That  of  PI-  Hans  Sloane,  amounting  to  upwards  of  42,000 
sisfratos  was  transported  by  Xerxes  into  Per-  volumes,  &c.  There  are  many  public  librariea 
sia,  and  was  afterwards  brought  back  by  Seleo*  belonging  to  the  several  colle|(es  at  Oxford  and 
oas  Nicanor  to  Athens.  Long  afler,  it  was  Cambridge,  and  the  universities  of  North  BrU 
ptondcred  by  Sylla,  and  re-established  by  Ha-  tain.  The  principal  public  libraries  in  London, 
drtaa.  PIntarch  says,  that  under  Bumenes  there  beside  that  of  the  Museum,  are  those  of  the 
was  a  library  at  Prrgamas,  containing  fOO.tNJO  College  of  Heralds,  of  the  College  of  Phjrti- 
books.  Tyraanian,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  dans,  of  Doctors  Commons,  to  which  every 
roniemporary  with  POmpey,  had  a  Kbrary  of  bishop  at  the  time  of  his  consecration  glvet 
30t,000volaasca.Thatof  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  at  least  201.  sometimes  501.  for  the  pnrch 


arcofdlng  to  A.  Gellins,  contained  700,000,  all  of  books ;  those  of  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

in  roUa,  burnt  by  CsBsar's  soldiers.  Inner  Temple,  and  Middle  Temple;  that  of 

CoBstantine,  and  his  socoessors,  erected  a  Lambeth,  founded  by  archbishop  Bancroft,  in 

magnifioeat  one  at  Constantinople ;  which  in  1610,  for  the  use  of  succeeding  archbishofis  of 

the  el  gbth  century  contained  2100,000  vol  ones,  Canterb  n  ry ,  and  increased  by  tbe  benefact  ions 

all  burnt  by  order  of  Leo  Isaorus ;  and,  among  of  arclibiitliops  Abbot,  Sheldon,  and  Tenniton, 

tbe  rest,  one  wherein  the  Iliad  and  Odysney  and  said  to  consist  of  at  least  15,000  printed 

were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  guts  of  books,  and  617  volumes  in  manusrnpt;  that  of 

a  serpent.  Red  cross-street,  founded  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wil- 

The  must  celebrated   libraries  of  anetent  tianm, a  prefihyterian  divine,  and  ninre  enriched 

Rfftne,  were  the  Ulpian,  and  the   Palatine,  by  many  private  bene  far  tion»;  that  of  the  Royal 

They  also  boast  much  of  the  lilHuries  of  Pantos  .Society,  called   the  Arnndelian  or  Norfolk 

ibiilins,  who  conquered  Per.vus ;  of  Ltirtliits  library,  becao^te  the  principal  part  of  the  collec- 

Locultus,  of  Asinras  Pollio,  Atticns,  Julius  tton  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  family  of  A  run- 

Sevenw,  Domitius  Serenns,  Pkmphilitis  Mar-  del,  and  was  given  to  the  society  hj  Henij 

tyr,  and  the  emperors  Gordian  and  Trajan.  Howard,  aftenrards  dnke  of  Norfolk,  in  I6O0, 

Anciently,  every  larce  church  had  its  library;  which  library  has  been  increased  by  the  valn- 

aa  appears  by  tiie  writings  of  St.  Jennne,  Ana-  able  collection  of  Franris  Aston,  Esq.  in  I7lft» 

stasins,  aoiroilieni.     Pope  Nicholas  laid  the  and  is  continnally  increasing  by  the  numerous 

first  foundation  of  that  of  tbe  Vatican  in  1-150.  benefactions  of  the  works  of  its  learned  mem- 

The  Bodleian  library  at  Ox  ford,  built  on  the  hers,  and  others:  that  of  St.  FaoPs,  of  Sion 

femdatioo  of  tfiat  of  duke  Humphry,  exceeds  college ;  the  Queen's  library,  erected  bv  queen 

that  of  anv  university  in  Rarope,  and  even  Caroline  in  1737;  and  the  Surgeons' library, 

thuae  of  ail  the  sovereigns  of  Roroue,  except  formerly  kept  in  their  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey, 

the  emperor's  and   the   late  French  king's,  6lc, 

which  are  each  of  them  older  by  a  hundred  To  LI'BR  ATE.  e. ».  (/Mro,  Lat.)  To  poise  i 

Jan.     It  was  first  opened  in  1602,  and  has  to  balance;  to  hold  in  ennipoite. 

since  found  a  great  number  of  benefactors;  LIRRAH^ION  «.  (lilraiio,  Lat.)     ).  The 

partieolarly  sir  Robert  Cotton,  sir  II.  Savil,  state  of  being  balanced  (Thomson), 

archbishop    Laad,   sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Mr.  Libration.     In  astronomy,  an  apparent 

Allen,  Dr.  Pooocke,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others,  irregularity  hi  the  motion  of  the  moon,  by 

The  Vatican,  the  Medieean,  that  of  Uessarion  which  she  seems  to  librate,  or  waver  about  her 

at  Venice,  and  those  just  mentioned,  exceed  own  axis ;  sometimes  from  the  east  to  the  west, 

the  Bodleian  in  Oreek  manuscripts ;  which  and  sometimes  from  the  w«st  to  the  east   See 

yet  outdoes  them  aH  in  Oriental  manuscripts.  Moon. 

A«  to  printed  books,  the  Ambrosian  at  Mi-  Hence  It  is,  that  some  parts  In  the  moon*s 

laa,  and  tlial  of  WoHenbottle,  are  two  of  the  western  limb,  or  margin,  at  one  time,  recede 

■wet  6unoM,  aad  yet  both  ioMor  lo  the  Bod-  from  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  at  another, 

leian.  move  towards  it ;  by  which  means,  some  of 
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those  parts,  wbich  were  before  vUible,  set  and  indicate  an  axis  of  rotation  which  is  not  ezartir 

bide  thenuelves  in  tlie  invisible  side  of  the  moon,  perpendicalar  to  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbi  t ; 

and  afterwards  become  again  connpicuoas.  oat  according  as  this  axis  presents  to  as  its 

As  the  spots  on  the  moon  do  not  appear  to  greater  or  its  smaller  obliquity,  it  mast  disoorer 

undergo  anysensible  changes  in  their  respective  to  us  successively  the  two  poles  of  rotation  of  the 

positions,  and  as  they  are  ordioarily  seen  again  lanar  spheroid :  hence  we  come  to  perceive,  at 

of  the  same  magnitude  and  under  the  same  certain  times,  some  of  the  points  situated  to- 

form,  when  thev  have  returned  to  the  same  wards  these  poles,  and  lose  the  sight  of  tliem 

position  on  the  lunar  disc,  it  has  been  con-  afterwards,  when  they  arrive  nearer  the  appa- 

eluded  tliat  they  are  fixed  upon  the  real  sur-  rent  edge:  this  is  called  the  libration  in  longi- 

face  of  that  luminary.     Their  oscillations,  tude.    ft  is  but  inconsiderable,  and,  therefore, 

therefore,  seem  to  indicate  a  sort  of  balancing  indicates  that  the  equator  of  the  moon  differs 

in  the  lunar  globe,  to  which  has  beeujgiyen  very  little  in  position  from  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
the  name  of  libration,  from  a  Latin  word,  sig-        Finally,  a  third  illusion  arises  from  the  ob- 

nifying  to  balance.  server  being  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  in  adopting  this  expression,  although  it  and.  not  at  its  centre.    Towards  this  centre  it  is 

well  depicts  the  appearances  observed,  it  must  that  the  moon  always  turns  the  same  face ;  and 

not  have  a  positive  sense  given  to  it ;  for  the  the  visual  ray  draivn  thence  to  the  centre  of  the 

phKnomenonitselfhas  nothing  of  reality:  it  is  moon  would  always  meet  its  surface  at  the 

only  a  compound  result  of  several  optical  illu*  same  point,  abstracting  from  the  preceding  in- 

sions.    To  comprehend  and  separate  these,  equalities.     It  is  not  the  same  with  respect  to 

let  us  resort  to  some  fixed  terms.  Conceive  that  the  visual  ray  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the 

a  visual  ray  is  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  for  this  ray  makes  a  sensible  angle  with 

earth  to  the  centre  of  the  moon :  the  plane  the  former,  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the 

drawn  through  the  latter  centre  perpendicularly  moon ;  this  angle  is,  at  the  horizon,  equal  to 

to  this  ray  wul  cut  the  lunar  globe  according  to  the  horizontal  parallax :  in  consequence  of  this 

the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  is,  with  re-  difference  the  apparent  contour  of  the  lunar 

spect  to  us,  the  apparent  disc.  If  the  moon  had  spheroid  is  not  tne  same  for  the  centre  of  the 

no  real  rotatory  motion,  its  motion  of  revolu-  earth,  and  to  an  observer  placed  at  its  surface, 

tion  solely  would  discover  to  us  all  the  points  This,  when  the  moon  rises,  causes  some  points 

of  its  surface  in  succession:  the  visual  ray  to  be  discovered  towards  its  upper  edge,  which 

would  therefore  meet  that  surface  successively  could  not  have  been  perceivea  from  the  centre 

in  different  points,  which  to  us  would  appear  of  the  earth :  as  the  moon  rises  above  the  hori- 

to  pass,  the  one  after  the  other,  to  the  apparent  zon,  these  points  continue  to  approach  the  upper 

centre  of  the  lunar  disc.     The  real  rotatory  edgeof  the  disc,  and  at  length  disappear,  while 

motion  counteracts  the  effects  of  this  apparent  others  become  visible  to  its  lower  edge:  the 

rotation,  and  brings  back  constantly  towards  same  effect  is  continued  during  all  the  time 

ns  the  same  face  of  the  lunar  globe:  whence  that  the  moon  is  visible;  and,  as  the  part  of  its 

may  be  seen  the  reason  why  the  opposite  face  disc  which  appears  highest  at  its  rising  is  found 

IS  never  reyealed  tu  us.  lowest  at  its  setting,  these  are  the  two  instants 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  when  the  difference  is  most  perceptible.   Thus 

is  sensibly  uniform,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  the  lunar  globe  in  its  diurnal  motion  appears 

not  partake  of  any  periodical  inequalities  (this  to  oscillate  about  the  radius  vector  drawn  from 

supposition  is  at  least  the  most  natural  which  its  centre  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.    This 

we  can  make,  and  it  is  conformable  to  observa-  phenomenon  is  designated  by  the  name  of 

tions) :  then  one  of  the  causes  which  produce  diurnal  libration. 

the  libration  will  become  evident;  for  the  mo-        Libration   op   the    earth,  is    a    term 

tion  of  revolution,  partaking  of  the  periodical  applied  by  some  astronomers  to  that  motion, 

inequalities,  is  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  wnereby  the  earth  is  so  retained  within  its 

more  rapid :  the  apparent  rotation  which  it  oc-  orbit,  as  that  its  axis  continues  constantly 

casions  cannot,  therefore,  always  exactly  coun-  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world.     See  Paral- 

terhalance  the  actual  rotation,  which  remains  lelism. 

constantly  the  same ;  and  these  two  effects  will  This  Copernicus  calls  the  motion  of  libra- 
surpass  each  other  by  turns.  The  points  of  the  tion;  and  may  be  illustrated  thus:  suppose 
lunar  globe  ought,  therefore,  to  appear  turning  a  globe,  with  its  axis  parallel  to  that  ot  the 
sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  an-  earth,  painted  on  the  dag  of  a  mast,  move- 
other,  about  its  centre ;  and  the  resulting  ap-  able  on  its  axis,  and  constantly  driven  by 
pearance  is  the  same  as  if  the  moon  had  aiittle  an  east  wind,  while  it  ^ails  round  an  island  ; 
vibratory  balancing  from  one  side  to  the  other  it  is  evident,  the  painted  globe  will  be  so 
of  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  its  centre  to  librated,  as  that  its  axis  will  be  parallel  to 
the  earth.  It  is  this  which  is  named  the  li-  that  of  the  world,  in  every  situation  of  the 
bration  in  longitade.  ship. 

Several  accessorybut  sensible  causes  modify        LI'BRATORY.  a.  (from  iibrot  Lat)  Ba- 

this  first  result.    The  spots  of  the  moon  do  lancing ;  playing  like  a  balance. 
not  always  retain  the  same  elevation  above  the        LIBCIlNlA,  now  Croatia,  a  country  of 

plane  of  its  orbit,  indeed  some  of  them,  by  the  Illyricum,    between     Istria    and    Dalmatia, 

'^        '  ^e  rotation,  pass  from  one  side  of  this  whence  a  colony  came  to  settle  in  Apulia,  in 

')pposite  side.  These  circumstances  Italy. 
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LUKJRNUH  MARE,  tbe  sea  wldch  bor«  There  ire  also  certain  abbreviations  wliicb, 

den  on  the  coasts  of  Liburnia*  althoogh  of  modern  introduction,  are  now  in 

LIBYA,  a  daughter  of  Bpaphus  and  Caij-  ^^^^i  ^^^    Thj.  ^^rk  ^,,^-^  set  against  a 

ftopeta,  who  -  became  mother  of  Agenor  and  ^       ....     .  .  ^              *\,.       ^^  i.  .< 

Belm  br  Neptune  ^^^  divides  it  into  quavers ;  this  ^^^  divides 

diS^Ater^'-a^SS^I^vSrSS  ltint«.«niqua«r.;««lUu.^iatode«i- 

isi.  *«  diirat,'*  being  a  dry  and  thirsty  country,  semiquavers.    This  mark  ^^^^  by  itself  im- 

In  a  more  restrained  sense,  the  middle  part  ,«      ,       ,                          ,.      .  .     , 

of  Africa,  extending  north  and  west  (Pliny)  5  pM«»  »*»»*  ^le  quavers  preceding  it  in  the  same 

between  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north,  and  \^^  ^re  to  be  repeated ;  this  ^^^  that  the 

Ethiopia  to  the  east ;  and  was  two-fold,  the  ^^^ 

Hither  or  Biterior  Libya ;  and  the  Farther  or  semiquavers  preceding  it  are  to  be  repeated  ; 

SS^.oI'S/rS.ir^'rPa'ltWL^l:  •'"^»''»  ^U»tthed«««e«l,o.ver.pre. 

s»i  Bthiopia  beyond  Egypt  on  the  south  ceding  it  are  to  be  repeated. 

(Ptokmy).    The  Farther  or  Interior  Libya  LICE'NTIATE.  #.  (Ucentiatus,  low  Ut.) 

was  a  vast  country,  lying  between  the  Hither  1.  a  man  who  uses  license  C Camden).    2.  A 

Ubya  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  degree  in  Spanish  universities  CAyUffe). 

irest,  the  Ethiopic  on  the  south,  and  Ethiopia  ^o  Lice'ntiatb.  o.  a.  (liceneier,  Fr.)  To 

beyond  Egypt  on  the  east  (Ptolemy).  permit ;  to  encourage  by  license  CL* Estrange). 

In  a  still  more  restrained  sense  it  was  called,  LICE'NTIOUS  o.  CHcentioiut.  Utin.)  I. 

for  distin^on's  sake,  Libya  Propria,  was  a  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality  (Shak.).    2. 

MfdierB  distnct  of  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Presumptuous ;  unconfined  C Roscommon). 

Hither  Libya;  situated  between  Egypt  to  the  LICE'NTIOUSLY.  ad.    With  too  much 

estt,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north,  the  Syrtis  liberty ;  without  just  restraint. 

Major  and  the  Regio  Tripolitana  to  the  west,  LICE'NTIOUSNESS.  i.  Boundless  liber- 

the  Garamantes  and  Ethiopia  b«yond  Egypt  ty ;  contempt  of  just  restraint  CSwift). 

to  the  south.    Now  the  kingdom  and  desert  of  LICH.*.  (lice, Sax.)  Adead  carcase;  whence 

fisrea.   This  Libya  was  again  subdivided  into  Uchwake,  the  time  or  act  of  watching  by  the 

Isbya  takenin  the  stnctest  sense  of  all,  and  dead ;  lichgate,  the  gate  through  which  the 

laio  Manunca  and  Cyrenaica.    Libya  in  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave ;  Lichfield,  the 

•tnctest  eense,  otherwise  the  Exterior,  was  the  field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so 

Mt  eastern  part  of  Libya  Propria,  next  to  „amed  from  martyred  christians, 

%rpt*  with  Marmariea  on  the  west,  the  Medi-  Lich,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cirole  of 

terreaoji  on  the  north,  and  the  Nubi,  now  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Hohen 

*H.¥^5"'V^  *?  *f  ^}^  (*^?!®™y)v  SolmM,  situated  on  the  Wetter :  twelve  miles 

H9S?«^^Pi!"**  ?}  '^ (I>ryrf«i).  E.  S.  E.  Weizlar,  and  thirty  six  N.  E.  Menta. 

H^SS^^-f^'**^*.",^**^-^    A  plant.  Lon.  26.  30  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  60.  21  N. 

LI'CBNSB.  #.  (/t'cen<i<f,  Lat. ;  Ucence^Vr.)  LiCH  AIA,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  country 

I.  Bxoibttant  liberty ;  contempt  of  legal  and  ^f  the  Cosacs,  which  runs  into  the  Doneta, 

wcessary  restraint  (^Sidney).    2.  A  grant  of  j^^^  Bistraia. 

permission  (^dtfiioii).    3.  Liberty ;  permis-  LICHANOS,  in  music,  the  name  given  by 

HOB  (jVrff).                                 «       ^  X     ■  ^^«  ancient  Greeks  to  the  third  chord  of  their 

To  Li'csNBB.  V.  a.  (fcVencier,  French.)    I.  two  firet  tetrachords.  See  Lichanos  Mebon, 

To  permit  by  a  Icgalgrant  (Pope).    2.  To  and  LiCHANoa  Htpaton. 

*"'?l'2!!iJT!?J«"*^ I.       '.?*)•    V    *  Lichanos  Htpaton.    (Greek.)   Index  of 

U'CBNhBR.  #.  (from  license,)   A  grantor  principals.    The  name  given  by  the  ancients 

ffUSS^So    .          .           i.f.     .        ^  *®  ^^^  *^"*  •<**^'*^  ^^*^®  fi"'  ^^  lowest  tetra^ 

LICENSES,  in  music,  are  liberties  taken  chord  in  the  diatonic  genus ;  so  called  from  ito 

cither  With  the  composition,  or  m  the  notation :  having  been  played  with  the  index  or  fore6n- 

imong  the  latter  the  following  are  the  most  ger.  This  sound,  which  answered  to  our  D  on 

^!?*  5^  allowed.                    ,,     .       .  the  third  line  in  the  bass,  was  also  denominated 

Three  notes  tied  together,  and  having  the  nu-  Hypaton  Dialonos. 

^3^  Lichanos  Meson.    (Greek.)    The  name 

rar              .  by  which  the  ancients  distinguished  the  third 

sierical  figure  8  over  them  gtt  are  performed  sound  of  the  mason,  or  middle  tetrachord. 

Cy^  This  sound  corresponded  with  Uiat  of  our  G 

m  the  time  of  two  notes  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  fourth  space  in  the  bass. 

Five  notes  tied  together,  and  having  the  figure  LICHAS,    a   servant    of  Hercules,    who 

S  orer  them,  are  performed  in  the  time  of  four  brought  him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira. 

ofthe  same  kind.  tie  was  thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea. 

Six  notea  ded  together,  and  having  the  and  changed  into  a  rock  by  the  compassion  of 

6nre  6  over  them,  are  performed  in  the  time  the  ffods. 

of  four  of  the  same  kind;  and  LICHEN,  {lichen,  x«0C^»,  or  xix«iy,  a  tetter 

Xine  notes  tied  together,  and  having  the  or  ring-worm.)    In  medicine,  an  eaanthema- 

ifare  9  over  them,  are  performed  in  the  time  tons  affection  of  the  skin  of  a  peculiar  kind, 

of  eight  of  the  same  kind,  but  exhibiting  several  varieties.    Lichen  is  by 


LICHEN. 

Dr.  WiUan  cUsfined*  an  extemiv*  eruption  of  and  the  tendency  to  beoome  pustular  diitin- 
papulK  affecting  adults  connected  with  inter-  guish  the  lichen  agrius  from  the  hclien  sim- 
naldisorder,  usually  terminating  in  scurf,  re-  plex,  and  the  other  varietiea  of  this  complaiat, 
current,  not  contagious.  The  varieties  of  li-  m  which  the  inflammation  does  not  extend 
ehcD  he  eonwdera  under  the  denominationa  of  beyond  the  basis  of  the  papula,  and  which  ter- 
licheu  simplex,  lichen  agrius,  lichen  pilaris,  minates  in  scurf  or  scsdes. 
lichen  rmdtti,  and  lichen  tropicus.  ^  3,  Lichen  pilaris.     This  w  merely  a  modi- 

1.  The  lichen  simplex  usually  commences    fication  of  the  first  species  of  lichen,  and,  liko. 
with  head-ache,  flushing  of  the  face,  loss  of   it,  often  alternates  with  complainto  of  the  head 
appetite,  general  languor,  and  increased  quick-    or  stomach,  in  irritable  habits.     The  peculiar- 
ness  of  tlM  pulse.    Distinct  red  papula  arise    ity  of  the  eruption  is,  that  the  small  tubercles 
first  about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  or  on  the    or  asperities  appear  only  at  the  roots  of  the 
arms  i  and  in  the  course  of  tlircc  or  four  days    hairs  of  tlie  skin,  being  probably  occasioned  by 
the  same  appearance  takes  place  on  the  neck,    an  enlargement  of  their  bulbs,  or  an  unusual 
body,    and  lower  extremities,    accompanied    fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  to  them, 
with  an  unpleasant   sensation    of  tingling.    This  affection  is  distinguishable  from  the  culia 
which  is  somewhat  aggravated  during  the    anserina,  by  iU  permanency,  by  its  red  papuliB, 
night.    In  about  a  week  the  colour  of  the    and  by  the  troublesome  itching  or  ttngling 
eruption  fades,  and  the  cuticle  begins  to  sepa-    which  attends  it.    If  a  part  thus  affected  b« 
rate  I  the  whole  surface  is  at  length  covered    violently  rubbed,  some  of  the  papulae  enlarffa 
with  scurfy  exfoliations,  which  are  particu-    to  the  size  of  wheals,  but  the  tumor  soon  sub. 
lariy  large,  and  continue  longest  in  the  flexures    sides  again.    The  eruption  continues  more  or 
of  the  joints.    The  duration  of  the  complaint    less  vivid  for  about  ten  days,  and  terminates,  as 
is  seldom  in  any  two  cases  alike;  ten,  four-    u»ttal»  in  smallexfohations  of  the  cuticle,  one 
teen,  seventeen,  or  sometimes  twenty  days  in-    of  which  surrounds  the  base  of  each  hair, 
tervene  betwixt  the  eruption  and  the  renova-    This  complaint,  as  likewise  the  lichen  agrius, 
tion  of  the  cuticle.    The  febrile  sUte,  or  ra.    frequently  occurs  in  persons  accustomed  to 
ther  the  state  of  irritation  at  the  beginning  of    drink  largely  of  spirituous  liquors  undiluted, 
this  disorder,  is  seldom  considerable  enough    .   4.  Lichen  lividus.    The  papulae  character- 
to  confine  the  patient  to  the  house.    After    i"ng  this  eruption  are  of  a  dark  red  or  livid 
remaining  five  or  six  days,  it  is  generally    hue,  and  somewhat  more  permanent  than  in 
relieved  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,    the  foregoing  species  of  lichen.    They  appear 
This,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of  the  li-    chiefly  on  the  arms  and  legs,  but  sometimes 
Chen,  occurs  about  the  beginning  of  summer    extend  to  other  parte  of  the  body.    They  are 
orinautumn,more  especially  affecting  persons    finally  succeeded,   though  at  very  uncertain 
of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit ;  hence  women    periods,  by  slight  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle, 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  men.    Lichen  sma-    after  which  a  fresh  eruption  is  not  preceded 
plex  is  also  a  frequent  sequel  of  acute  diseases,    nor  attended  with  any  febrile  symptoms.     It 
particularly  fever  and  catarrhal  inflammation,    principally  affects  persons  of  a  weak  constitn- 
of  which   It  seems  to  produce  a  crisis.    In    tion,  who  live  on  a  poor  diet  and  are  engaged 
these  cases  the  eruption  has  been  termed  bv    *«  laborious  occupations.  Young  persons,  and 
medical  writers  scabies  critica.      Many  in-    often  children  living  in  confined  situations,  or 
stances  of  it  are  collected  under  that  title  by    using  little  exercise,  are  also  subject  to  the  li- 
Sauvages,  Nosol.  Method.  Class  x.  Order  5.    chcn  lividus ;  and  in  them  the  papuUe  are  ge- 
Impetigines  nerally  intermixed  with  the  petechiee,  or  larger 

i  The  lichen  agrius  is  preceded  by  nausea,  parple  spots,  resembling  vibices.  This  cir- 
pain  in  the  stomach,  head-ache,  loss  of  cumstance  points  out  the  aflinity  of  the  liclien 
strength,  and  deep-scuted  pains  in  the  limbs,  lividus  with  the  purpura  or  land-scurvy,  and 
with  fits  of  coldness  and  shivering,  which  the  connexion  is  further  proved  by  the  excit- 
symptoms  continue  several  days,  and  are  some-  ing  causes,  which  are  the  same  in  both  corn- 
times  relieved  by  the  papillous  eruption.  The  plaints.  The  same  method  of  treatment  is 
papula;  are  distributed  in  clusters,  or  often  in  likewue  successful  in  both  cases.  They  are 
large  patches,  chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper  presently  cured  by  nourishing  tood,  moderate 
part  of  the  breast,  the  neck,  face,  back,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  along  with  the  use  of 
sides  of  the  abdomen ;  they  are  of  a  vivid  red  Peruvian  and  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  tincture  of 
colour,  and  have  a  redness,  or  some  degree  of    muriated  steel.      .  _      , . 

inflammation,  diffused  round  them  to  a  consi-  5.  Lichen  tronicus.  By  this  term  is  ex- 
derable  extent,  and  attended  with  itching,  pressed  the  prickly  lieat,  and  papulous  eruption, 
heat,  and  a  painful  tingling.  Dr.  Willan  has  almost  universally  affecting  Europeans  settled 
observed,  in  one  or  two  cases  where  it  was  in  tropical  climates.  The  prickly  heat  appears 
produced  from  imprudent  exposure  to  cold,  without  any  preceding  disorder  of  the  consti- 
that  an  acute  disease  ensued,  with  great  quick-  tutioq.  i  t  consiste  of  numerous  papulae,  about 
ness  of  the  pulse,  heat,  thirst,  pains  of  the  the  siae  of  a  small  pin's  head,  and  elevation  so 
bowels,  frequent  vomiting,  head-ache,  and  de-  as  to  produce  a  considerable  roughness  of  the 
lirium.  After  these  symptoms  had  continued  skin.  The  papulae  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour, 
ten  days,  or  somewhat  longer,  tlie  patient  re-  and  often  exhibit  an  irregular  form,  two  or 
\  though  the  eruption  did  not  return,  three  of  them  being  in  many  places  united  to- 
\sc  redness  connecting  the  papulae,    gether;    but   no    redness   or    inflammatton 
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ntfttds  to  tl  •  tkin  in  the  intertticet  of  tbe  pv 

LICHEN.  (fttHB  litktnt  a  tetter  or  Tttip- 
Worm,  becMMe  it  wu  forawrly  soppotrd  to  oe 
of  use  ia  cnrinir  this  complaint.)  lu  botany, 
a  gvBBs  of^tbe  class  cryptogamia,  order  al^. 
Fructification  in  tnbcrclet  or  ibielda.  In  retted 
with  tbetr  proper  cortical  receptacles,  on  a  ra- 
rioasli.foraied  and  eonstractM  frond.  Nearly 
Bciea,  of  which  betireen  two  and 
three  hvadre^ftre  indlgenont  to  onr  own  conn- 
try.  See  BottBlfy^lk  CVII.  They  may  b« 
dM»««h4i«kMi 

A.  Receptacle,  or  oater-coat  of  the  fmctifi* 
cation  compact,  hardith,  of  a  dlflareot 
fhttance  from  the  frond. 

I.  Those,  of  tills  snbdWbioD,  with  black 
ahields ;  flat,  oblong,  ollip^  linear,  or 
fvionsly  fornied,  opening  iDDjritadlnaUy, 
sioBple  or  eooioent  or  oranencd,  witli  a 
MttMBOW  fttni,  are  called  Opegrapha. 

if.-  Hwae  with  ahMds  or  tubercles  sessile, 
faardtsh,  orbicnlar,  or  deformed  byoMt- 
tnal  pressare ;  thasriUtcs  flattish  or  becom- 
ing convex,  often  «kh  a  thicktsh  margint 
n^rly  4ae  oolmir  of  the  disc ;  frond  cnia* 
tijpoBlJoliaceons,  stellate,  or  onbilieate, 
mtt  dfl^inated  Lacidea. 

The  lcci<na  asaagatn  sabdiYided. 

c  Frond  cniataceoM»  nntform.  These  are 
nancd  Catilbna. 

C  Frond  cntstaoeou.  Imbricate,  or  lobed. 
Lepidonuu 

7.  Frond  foliaceons,  stellate,  fibrous  under* 
neath.    Saphenaria. 

i  Frond  Winrcona,  pahate.    OmpbalaHa. 

!]{•  'hhMlef  l«imh«  mostly  seated  on  a 

■w  gflfc^  heaombf^  ^i^d^tke  and  margin- 
ed ;  frond  enimaooBs.  These  are  called 
Calicinm. 

ly*  ToSiercles  sessile,  convex,  or  hemispho- 

•  ihv  black,  fvioasly  plaited,  closed,  irre- 
gularly bursting  when  old ;  frond  folia-^ 
oeona,  membranaceous,  or  cartilaginous. 
ThcM  are  named  Oyrophora. 

V.  Tuherelea  nearly  globular,  black,  with 
from  oneto  fonr  round,  hollow  cells,  each 
eoTcred  with  a  wnrt»like  deddoous  ltd ; 
fond  crustacaooB.    Bathelium. 

B.  Beceptaale,  or  outer  ooai  of  the  fructifi- 
catidn,  of  the  same  substance  and  colour 
asthefirowl. 

I.  Receptacla  compound :  the  outer  raised 
above  the  crust,  and  wart-like:  formed 
from  the  frond,  perforatwl  with  a  pore  or 
two  or  cap>like,  including  the  Inner, 
which  is  globular  or  flattish :  frond  cms* 
taeeooat  unilbnn.  This  sub-partitjon  is 
named  Thek>b«roa. 

II.  Tubercles  tonndisb,  terminal,  inclosing 
a  globular  nucleus,  at  first  closed,  at 
length  irregularly  ofiening  and  discharr- 
lag  the  nucleus,  which  gradually  mouU 
dm  into  a  black  dust;  frond  sarubby, 
solid,  rigid.    Sphmropboron. 

III.  Tubercles  somewhat  discoid,  terminal, 
at  first  covered  with  the  frond,  at  length 
bursting  through,  and  bearing  small  cen- 

vou  vii. 


tral-colonred  irloba1i*9,  which  eventually 
fallolT;  frond  crustacvout,  papillary,  or 
branrhrd.     IsidiaUI. 

IV.  Shields  immersed  in  the  frond,  concave, 
invested  tvith  a  mar^rin  from  tlie  frond, 
frond  crnstaceons,  uiiiftirm.     frceolaris. 

V.  Shields  thick ish,  raised  above  tlie  frond 
with  a  distinct  maf  i^in  of  the  colour  and 
substance  of  the  frond:  frond  various. 
Parmelia. 

This  is  again  iiah'nvided. 

«•  Frenn  erustaceoos,  uniform*    Lecanaria. 

?.  Frond  crustaceons,  composed  of  imbri- 
cate scales.     Psoronia. 

7.  Frond  rmstaceous,  flat,  with  a  lobed  or 
md  late  ci  rcu  m  ference.     Placod  lum. 

t.  Frond  foltaceous,  somewhat  membranous, 
depressed,  stellate,  moreor  less  imbricate, 
fibrous  underneath.    Circinaria. 

f.  Frond  leafy,  somewhat  coriaceous,  with 
vague,  lax  expanded  lobes,  villous  under- 
neath.   Lobaria. 

{^.  Frond  foliaceous,  gtlatlttotts,  variously 
formed.    Collema. 

ii.  Frond  leafy,  membranous,  depressed; 
segments  linear,  somewhat  imbricate, 
vaulted,  or  inflected  at  the  tips.   Pbvsica. 

0.  Frond  leiiy,  raemhraonos,  tufted,  lanci- 
niate-branclied,  fintalar ;  branches  cylin- 
drical, obtuse,  bearing  the  shields  at  their 
tips.    Cenotea. 

1.  Frond  leafy,  membrann-cartilaginous ; 
tttftsd,  segments  rather  erect,  linear,  u- 
pering,  longitudinally  channelled  under- 
neath.   CanaltculariB. 

X.  Frond  somewhat  leafy,  cartilaginous,  or 
leathery  $  segments  erect  or  pendent,  flat 
or  cylindrif^ally  compressed,  fitted,  taper- 
ing, branched,  naketl,  glabrous.  Poly- 
meaia. 

X.  Frond  ftUmentoos,  somewhat  cartilagin- 
ous, branched  I  filaments  neariy  c^lin- 
dric,  pendulous,  or  diflfuse.    Tricharia. 

VI.  Frond  leafy,  membranous,  or  some- 
what coriaceous,  lobed;  heairing  mem- 
branous, sessile,  flat,  orbicular  shields  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  mealy  shields  like 
white  or  Tellowish  pits  among  the  down 
on  the  under  turfrce.    Shita. 

VII.  Shields  thin,  membranous,  sessile,  ge- 
nerally flat,  closely  attached  by  their  mar- 

f  i ns  lo  the  frond :  frond  leathery,  or  mem- 
ranoBs;  mMtly  with  downy  or  fibrous 
veins  underneath :  the  fertile  lohes  long 
ascending  and  naked  beneath.  Peltidea, 
Vllf.  Shields  flat,  sessile,  attached  to  the 
frond  by  their  margin,  frond  leai^,  mem« 
brano-cartilaginous,  lobed,  rigid,  gla« 
brous,  naked  on  both  sides.     Cetraria. 

IX.  Shields  terminal,  flat,  peltate,  cartila- 
ginous, becoming  irregular,  and  a  little 
convex,  with  the  margin  reflected  ;  frond 
cartilaginous,  rigid,  nearly  solid,  spongy 
within,  in  shrub  like  tuhs,  with  acute 
branches.    Cornicularia. 

X.  Tnbercles  sessile,  terminal  and  scattered, 
somewhat  turbinate,  at  the  first  margined, 
at  length  convex,  covered  with  a  mem- 
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luano :  frond  soliil,  ratliriMVOody,  cotu- 
lesri'iit,  branched,  roughisli  and  (iluous. 
Stcreocaulon. 

XI.  Tuhoridcs  terminal,  mostly  on  pcdictds, 
becoming  convex  or  cnp-lilve,  simple  or 
clustered,  covered  with  a  thin  solid  meni' 
branc  :  frond  crustaceous  or  leafy.  BiTO- 
mices.  This  a«jfain  is  subdivided  into  live 
inferior  partitions,  >vhich,  being*  of  less 
moment,  wc  shall  not  stay  to  describe. 

The  chief  species  ; 

1.  L.  cp.ndelarius.  Yellow  farinaceous 
lichen  ;  common  upon  walls,  rocks,  boards, 
and  old  pales. 

2.  L.  parellus.  Craw-fish  eye  lichen ; 
found  also  in  walls  and  rocks,  but  not  very 

frefjuently. 

3.  L.  parietinus.  Common  yellow  wall- 
lichen  ;  very  common  upon  walls,  rocks,  tiles 
of  houses,  and  trunks  of  trees. 

4.  L.  prunastri.  Common  rapced  hoary 
lichen;  growing-  upon  all  sorts  of  trees  para- 
sitically  ;  but  ufcnerully  most  white  and  hoary 
on  the  sloe,  or  old  palm  trees,  or  the  tops  of 
old  pales. 

o.  L.  caninus.  Ashcoloured  ground  liver- 
wort; found  on  the  gromul  among  moss  at  the 
roots  of  trees  in  shiidy  places,  sometimes  on 
heaths  and  in  stony  places.  The  lichen  cine- 
reus  terrestris  of  the  dispensatories,  with  a 
weak,  faint  smell,  and  a  sharpish  taste.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  highly  extolled  as  a  medicine 
of  singular  virtue,  in  preventing  and  curing 
that  drciidful  disorder,  which  is  produced  by 
the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  now  deservedly 
forgotten.     See  PuLVis  antilyssus. 

6.  L.  cocci ferus,  for  which  sec  IVIuscu3 
pyxiDATus. 

7.  L.  islandicus.  The  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  lichen  islandicus  have  lately  been  so 
well  established  at  Vienna,  tliat  this  plant  is 
now  admitted  into  the  materia  niedira  «)f  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopuMa.  It  is  exlrcmely 
mucilaginous,  and  to  the  taste  is  hitler,  ami 
somewiiat  astringent.  Its  bitterness,  as  well 
as  the  purgative  quality  which  it  manifests,  in 
its  recent  state,  arc  in  a  great  measure  dissi- 
pated on  drying,  or  may  be  extracted  by  a 
slight  infusion  in  water,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Iceland  convert  it  into  a  tolerably 
irrateful  and  nutritive  food.  An  ounce  of  this 
lichen,  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  pint  of 
water,  yielded  seven  ounces  of  a  mucilage  as 
thick  as  that  procured  by  the  solution  of  one 
pint  of  gum  arabic  in  three  of  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  were  pro- 
bably first  learned  from  the  Icelanders,  who 
employ  it  in  its  fresh  state  as  a  laxative ;  hut 
when  deprived  of  this  quality  an<l  prop*  rly  pro- 
pared,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  ellieacious  re- 
medy in  consumptions,  coughs,  dysenteries, 
and  diarrha-as.  Scopoli  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  of  late  years  called  the  attention 
of  ])hvsicians  to  this  remedy  i»  consumptive 
<lisorders;  and  further  instances  of  its  success 
are  relateil  by  Herz,  Cramer,  TromsdjufV, 
.  l*a^^i•^!;^^  St»ilK;»nd  others,  who  bi'ar 
ui  lib  clli^ui  V  iii   ii;o,,t  uf  ilie  other 


complaints  above  mentioned.  Dr.  Herz  says 
that  since  he  lirst  used  the  lichen  in  dysentery, 
he  found  it  so  successful,  that  he  never  had  oc- 
casion to  employ  any  other  remedy  ;  it  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  cathartics  and  eme- 
tics were  always  repeatedly  administered  before 
he  had  recourse  to  the  lichen,  to  which  he  also 
occasionally  added  opium.  Dr.  Crichton  in- 
forms us,  that  during  seven  months'  residence 
at  Vienna,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  lichen  islamlicus  tried  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis  at  the  general  hospitals,  and  con- 
fesses, "  that  it  bv  no  means  answered  the  ex- 
pectation he  had  tormed  of  it."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, "  from  what  1  have  seen,  I  am  fully- 
con  vinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  there  are  only 
two  species  of  this  disease  where  this  sort  of 
lichen  promises  a  cure.  The  two  species  I 
hint  at  are,  the  phthisis  haemoptoica,  and  the 
phthisis  pituitosa  or  mucosa,  in  several  cases 
of  these  I  have  seen  the  patients  so  far  get  the 
better  of  their  com])laints  as  to  be  dismissed  the 
hospital  cured,  but  whether  they  remained  long" 
so  or  not  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say.*'  That 
this  lichen  strengthens  the  digestive  powers, 
and  proves  extreujely  nutritious,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  the  great  medicinal  efticacy  at- 
tributed to  it  at  Vienna  will  not  readily  be  cre- 
dited at  London.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction;  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk. 
Of  this  a  tea-cupful  is  directed  to  be  drank  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  day.  If  milk  dis- 
agree with  the  stomach,  a  simple  decoction  of 
the  lichen  in  water  is  to  be  used.  Careought 
to  be  taken  that  it  be  boiled  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
Iceland  moss  grows  also  on  various  mountains 
both  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. Its  fronds  are  nearly  erect,  about  two 
inches  high,  and  stilf  when  dried. 
8.  L.  pyxidatus.     Cup-moss.     See  Muscts 

rVXIDATL'S. 

I).  L.  roccella.     See  Roccella. 

10.  L.  saxatilis.     See  Usnba. 

LICHFIELD,  or  Litchfield,  a  small 
city  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  si- 
tuated on  a  small  river,  which  runs  into  the 
Trent,  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  It  is 
a  county  of  itself,  with  power  of  holding  as- 
sizes, and  determining  cases  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighth  century  by  King  OfTa,  but 
soon  after  it  was  retluced  to  a  bishopric,  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  the  year 
10/5,  the  see  was  removed  to  Chester;  and  in 
1102,  to  Coventry;  but,  not  long  after,  was 
restored  to  Licblield,  united  with  Coventry. 
The  cathedral  was  first  built  in  the  year  ^00, 
and  has  been  several  times  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged, partieularK'  by  liishop  Hacket,  after 
the  Restoration,  in'tbe  last  century,  and  in  the 
year  17^^,  when  it  underwent  a  thorough  re- 
pair. Here  are  three  other  churches,  and  for- 
merlv  there  uas  a  castle,  now  destroved.  The 
south  side  of  the  river  is  called  the  city,  and 
the  ()ther  the  close.  ^V'hcn  the  civil  war  broke 
udt,  the  close  was  i^airisoneil   for  the  king. 
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a^fist  Uie  army  of  the  parliament,  under 
I^iirookeand  Sir  John  uill ;  bat  wsxs  taken 
oftrr  a  montliV  sie^e.  In  the  course  of  the 
war  it  was  uken  by  Prince  Rupert,  but  fell  at 
inirth,  vitb  the  mt  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
repablicaa  party.  It  is  governed  by  tivo 
biilifs,  recorder,  harness,  &c.  and  sench  two 
orobefs  to  the  Hritish  parliament.  There 
are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuesday  and  Frl« 
^Ji  eijrhteeo  miles  N.W.  Coventry,  and  1 19 
N.W.  London.  Lon.  1.  44  W.  Lat.  52. 
21  i\. 

LICHTENAU,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in 
tk  ourgrarate  of  Anspach,  with  a  fortress  on 
llie  Resel,  17  miles  S.  W.  of  Nuremberg,  and 
tablet  to  that  city.     Lon.  II.  12  £.    I^t.  49. 

10  X. 

UCHTENBERG,  a  castle  of  France,  in 
tW  departoieot  of  Lower  Rhine,  seated  on  a 
rock,  near  the  Vosges  mountains,  and  const- 
•iefvil  as  impregnable.  It  is  twelve  miles 
\.  N.  W.  of  Hagaenau. 

LicBTiNBBRO,  a  towo  and  castle  of  Ger- 
mnvy  \u  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  25  miles 
N.oifDeuz  PoDtB. 

LicHTENBBROt  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
FnDconut.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  quar- 
rin  of  njarble,  and  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 
It'b22  miles  N.  of  Bayreuth,  and  26  E.  of 
Ubnrjr.    Lon,  1 1.  41  E.     Lat.  50.  16  N. 

LICHTENBURG,  a  town   of  Franconia, 

19  the  marg^vate  of  Cnllembach,  20  miles 

X  E.  of  Collembach.  Lon.  12.  2  E.  Lat. 
JO.  25  N. 

LICHTENFELS,  a  town  of  Franconia, 
io  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  seated  on  the 
KaiAf,  15  mi  lea  N.  E.  of  llamberg.      Lon. 

11  12E.    Lat.  50.  16  N. 
UCHTBNSTEIN,  a  town  of  Swisserland, 

Qfital  of  the  coanty  of  Tockenburgh,  seated 
M  the  Thar,  31  miles  E.  of  Zurich.  Lon.  9. 
^E,    Ut47.  15  N. 

LicHTBNBTBiN,  a  principality  of  Germany, 
11  (he  cirele  of  Soabia. 

LicuTB9i8TBiN,  B  castle  and  village  in  the 
achdochy  of  Aoatria,  nine  miles  S.S.W.  of 
^iesBi. 

LICIMUS  rC),  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
r»Whnted  for  tiie  consequence  of  his  family, 
^  intrigues,  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
^  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised  to 
Ike  office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator. 
He  WIS  snmamed  Stolo^  or  uieless  sprouU  on 
^ccoQDt  of  tlie  law  enacted  during  his  tribune- 
*l><pi  which  forbade  any  person  to  possess  500 
•icmof  laad,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of 
^e  cattle,  or  500  small.  He  afterwards 
^t  I  Uir  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to 
^^  the  consular  dignity  with  the  patricians, 
A.  I'.  C.  3^8.  He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
hv.uHlirat  one  of  the  nrst  plebeian  consols. — 
-  C.  Calvus,  a  celebrated  orator  and  poet  in 
^  ace  of  Cicero.  He  distinguished  himself 
^'hii  eloquence  in  the  forum,  and  his  poetry, 
vhich  looie  of  the  ancients  have  compared  to 
I  «!iUiuv  His  orations  are  greatly  commended 
;74untiliBn.  He  died  in  the  30th  year  of 
•^age.— 3.  P.  Tcgula,  a  comic  poet  of  Rome, 


about  200  years  before  Christ.     He  Is  ranked 
as  the  fourth  of  the  best  comic  poets  which 
Rome  produced.     Few  lines  of  his  composi- 
tions are  extant. — 4.  C  Flavins  Valerianns,  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor.     His  father  was  a 
poor  peasant   of  Dalmatia,    and  himself,  at 
first,  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies. 
His  valour  recommended  him  to  Galerius  Max- 
imianus,  who  had  once  shared  with  him  sub- 
ordinate offices  of  the  army,  and  had  lately 
been  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  by  Dio- 
cletian,    (lalerius  showed  his  regard  for  his 
merit  by  taking  him  as  a  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire, and  appointed  him  over  the  province  of 
Pannoniaanu  Rhoetia.     Constantine,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  emperors,  gave  him  his  sister 
Constantia  in  marriage,  A.  D.  313.      The  suc- 
cesses of  Licinins  increased  his  pride,  and  ren- 
dered him  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law.    The  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians soon  caused  a  rupture,  and  Licinlus  lost 
two  battles,  one  in  Pannonia,  and  the  other 
near  Adrianopolis.      Treaties  of  peace  were 
made,  but  soon  broken  by  Licinins,  who  was 
defeated  in  adecisive  battle  nearChalcedonia. 
He  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  the  cunqueror 
obliged   him   to  resign  the  imperial  purple. 
Constantia  obtained  forgiveness  for  her  hus- 
band, yet  Constantine  knew  what  an  active 
enemy  had  fallen  into  his  hands  ;  therefore  he 
ordered  him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  D.  824.    His  family  was  involved  in  his 
ruin. 

To  LICK.  V.  a.  (iicean,  Saxon.)     1.  To 

f)ass  over  with  the  tongue  (^ Addison).  2.  To 
ap ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue  (JShaksptare). 
3.  To  Lick  up»    To  devour  {Pope), 

Lick.  *.  (from  the  verb.)    A  blow  (Dry,). 

LI'CKERISH.  Li'cKERous.  a.  (hccepa, 
a  glutton,  Saxon.)  1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of 
food;  squeamish  (L* Estrange).  2.  Eager; 
j^reedy  to  swallow  (Sidney).  3.  Nice  ;  temp.t- 
ing  the  appetite  (Milton). 

LI'CKERISHNESS.  #.  (from  lickerish  ) 
Niceness  of  palate. 

LICOLA,  a  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
formerly  famous  for  excellent  fish ;  but,  in 
llkiS,  an  earthquake  happened,  which  changed 
one  part  of  it  into  a  mountain  of  ashes,  and 
the  other  into  a  morass.  It  was  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lucrine  Lake. 

LICONIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class 
ot  plants.  There  are  five  petals  inlaid  in  the 
pit  of  the  nectarium  at  its  base;  the  capsule  is 
oi jocular  and  seed-bearing. 

LICORICE.    See  Glycyrrhiza. 

LICTORS  (Axe-bearers),  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  were  officers  established  by  Romulus, 
who  always  attended  the  chief  magistrates 
when  they  appeared  in  public. 

The  duty  of  their  office  consisted  in  the 
three  following  particulars:  I.  Submitio,  or 
clearing  the  way  for  the  magistrate  they  at- 
tended; this  they  did  by  word  of  mouth  ;  or, 
if  there  was  occasion,  by  using  the  rods  they 
always  carried  along  with  them.  2.  Aniniad- 
versio,  or  causing  tlic  people  to  pay  the  ubual 
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i'\g:n  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  iii. 

t'vcrt;  compliments  in  the  suh- 

•*  i;  A  letter  ;  a  prisoner's  pleading-  not 

^ '  ■  .J  nirocate  asserting  the  justice,  or  his 

{  :  .e  justice,  of  his  client's  caase.      In 
,.  .   iisrojices,  no  confidence  is  destroyed,  be- 
'   -v  T-ne  was  reposed  ;  no  promise  to  speak 
.-  irMth  is  viohited,  because  none  was  giFcn 
-  inierslood  to  be  given.     2.  Where  the  pcr- 
M*n  TOO  speak  to  has  no  right  to  know  the 
Tutii,  or,  more  properly,  where  little  or  no  ia- 
V  !     c.-nveniency  results  from  the  want  of  confidence 
.>-    •::  >uch  cases  ;  as  where  you  tell  a  falsehood  to 
-  V    r     a  madman  for  his  own  advantage  ;  to  a  robber 
.    "^  .  '■'i     to  conceal  your  property  ;  to  an  asssasin  to  de- 
feat or  divert  him  from  his  purpose.     It   is 
r  :ass     upon  this  principle,  that,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
^    :ir>,-^    it  is  allowed  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  feints, 

*  '*t  icanr.    false  colours,  spies,  false  intelligence,  and  the 
.  >x.uv\es:    like:  but  by  no  means  in  treaties,  truces,  sig- 

. .   .1  ':.       nals  of  capitulation,  or  surrender :  and  the  dif* 

•  ■  .f  .  ::  y     fcrenee  is,  that  the  farmer  suppose  hostilities 
,^^     .  r  *  ."..•<...).    to  continue,  the  latter  arc  calculated  to  termi- 

v^^'v   ,»r  1.  ink,     nate  or  suspend  them. 

Many  people  indulge  in  serious  discourse  a 

•    .,*  y'.vt:n:ite     habit  of  fiction  and  exaggeration,  in  the  ac- 

.    <^        .       .i.     l,o:i.  25.     counts  they  give  t>f  themselves,  of  their  ac- 

qu.iintance,  or   of  ;!ij   extraordinary  things 

1  ^v\'  .<  of  ll»e     wliich  they  have  seen  or  heard  ;  and  so  long  as 

;•    A  >u^vriKia.     the  farts  they  relate  arc  indilTerent,  and  tlieir 

v>  .  >  Vvts  a:\zular,     narratives  thouixh  false  are  inoffensive,  it  may 

.    o;  t  0  style  per-    seem  a  superstitious  regard  to  truth  to  censure 

^     .     .»'VivH;s.  '  C»ilvx     them  merely  for  truth's  sake.  Yet  the  practice 

.^   X  XV  v>  .  ^'Unts  of  llie    ought  to  be  checked ;  for,  in  tlie  first  place,  it 

is  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  beforehand, 
it  K  Abiujrh^hire,  and  with  certainty,  concerning  any  lie,  that  it  is 
.^  f:\  !\.ti  flows  south-  inoffensive;  or  to  say  what  ill  consequences 
>^'.^»>.\    Krllh*  near  the     may  result  from  a  lie  apparently  inoffensive  : 

and  in  the  next  place,  the  habit,  when  once 

<   »,'  x,*.  \   :m  Uo\hur^;:hshire,    formed,  is  easily  extended  to  serve  the  designs 

.  'si  *\   4n^  )e  of    that     of  malice  or  interest ;  like  all  habits,  it  spreads 

.^  o  cuUi\  alion,  and  is    indeed  of  itself.     Pious  frauds,  as  they  arc  im- 

.  •s^xtiMv.  properly  enough  called,  pre  tended  inspirations, 

1  V     »  V*  in  lVxonsliin\  on  the     forged  hooks,  counterfeit  miracles,  are  imposi- 

s «  N  s*t  Tavistoek,    It  was     tions  of  a  more  serious  nature.     It  is  possible 

\  v^ ,  /^  ,»  \\k>Ue  ;  and  its  parish     that  they  may  sometimes,  though  seldom,  have 

V    »*  IsU^vU  •^"^i  lilHTties  with    been  set  up  and  encouraged  with  a  design  to  do 
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>i  v».^  V  *  JO  v;  \\\  suffered  more  injury  from  this  cause  than  from 

\*  V  '  •      ^^  ^     '^^v  thinii  inipn\un5itetl  all  other  causes  put  together. 

\^   xV*v4    bv^U  I    t^J**  5*^^*4*    ^^^     **^^         '^-  -As  there  may  be  falsehoods  which  are 

*    *     '\   ^  *  not  lies,  so  there  may  be  lies  without  literal  or 

'    ..   s»\»Mi)     I.  A  erinjinuMalse-  direct  falsehood.     An  opening  is  always  left 

*     /\1V      V     A   eh.uKO   of   fal>ehood  for  this  species  of  prevarication,  when  the  H- 

\      4    \   ihnon  ^y'''.'.  /•'«>       Tlie  Kite  teral  and  grammatical  signification  of  a  sen- 

k   |M<'\    in  lUMtni);  or  \\\U  si»l»j<vt,  tonce  is  different  from  the  popular  and  custom- 

,'ul  Oi^io'MO  i.iUehoodn  uhieh  an*  ary  meaninir.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that  makes 

(l«  i\  \n   w  huh  »uo  n%»l  ernuinal  :  and  the  lie  ;  amfwe  wilfully  deceive  when  our  ex- 

.'  II,  <  \\\\^sU  ,»u»  nolhtnahyand  di-  invasions  are  not  true,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 

"*,    '  lulievo  the  hean^r  apprehends  them.    lieside, 

I  *       ,«l  ihe  HmI  \  I.*''-  ♦»'*  <''"^•^  '•  >Vhero  it  is  uhMird  to  contend  for  any  sense  of  word, 

'/      •  ,,^|     ^,  iv»nn'»'uuv«muiahleN,  in   opposition  to  usage;  for  all   senses  of  al 

i.,  |.»li>  In*  »u  He  nniih,  ^^r  Wv>iasare  founiled  upon  usage,  and  upon  na- 

,i\»-MU  »'l    »  Mo»\.  \)\  whuU  Ihiii-  else.     Or  a  man  ma\  act  a  lie ;  ashy 
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^istiojF  hi«  fineer  In  a  wron?  direction,  when  adds,  this  was  formerly  cuUcd  litirium  semi- 

itrafelTer  inqaires  of  him  his  road;  or  when  Hum,  and  the  person  liiffe.     In  this  sense  the 

atradrtiDan  shats  up  his  windows,  to  induce  word  is  used.  Leg.  Bdw.  cap.  29.  JucUei  sub 

]i)s  creditors  to  believe  that  he  is  abroad  ;  for  iutela  regis  ligea  debent  esse,  that  is,  wholly 

to  all  moral  purposes,  and  therefore  as  to  ve-  under  his  protection. 

ncity,  speech  ana  actiou  are  the  same ;  speech  By  liege  homage,  the  vassal  was  obliged  to 

bein^only  a  mode  of  action.  serve  his  lord  towards  all,  and  against  all,  ex- 

TuLiM,  V.  n.  (leojao.  Sax.  Hegen^  Dutch.)  cepting  his  father.     In  which  sense,  the  word 

K  To  utter  criminal  falsehood  (^Shakspeare),  was    used  in  opposition  to  simple  homage ; 

1  To  exhibit  false  representations  (^Swi/t\  which  last  only  obliged  the  vassal  to  pay  tht; 


To  Lib.  v,  n.  pret  Ilay  $  I  have  /am,  or  rights  and  accustomed  dues  to  his  lorcl ;'  and 

iidi.  (liejan,  Saxon ;  liggen^  Dutch.)  1.  To  not  to  hear  arms  against  the  emperor,  prince, 

reit  horixontallvs  or  with  very  srreat  inclination  or  other  superior  lord  :  so  that  a  liege  man  was 

a^iost  somethfng  else.    2.  'l\)rcst;  to  press  a  person  wholly  devoted  to  his  lord,  and  en- 

spoo  (Skakspeare^,    3.  To  be  reposited  in  tirel  v  under  his  command.  **  Omnibus,  &c.  Re- 

tiie  grave  (JbenesisX     4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ginuldus  rex  Insularum,  salutem.  Sciatisquod 

decumbitore  (.^/ar^y    5,  To  pass  the  time  of  deveni  homo  ligeus  domini  regis  Angliae  Jo« 

sleep  (JDrydcn),  6.  fo  be  laid  up  or  reposited  hannis,  contra  omnes  mortales,  quamdiu  vix- 

{BoyU).   7.  To  remain  fixed  (Temple^    8.  ero;   &  inde  ei  fidelitatem  &  sacramentum 

To  reside  (Genesis),    9,  To  be  placed  or  situ-  prsestiti,"  &c.     MS.  penes  W.  Dugdale. 

ate,  rith  respect  to  something  else  (CoUier\  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  were  for- 

IV.  To  press  upon  afflictively  (Creech).     11.  merly  two  kinds  of  liege  homage ;  the  one  by 

To  be  troublesome  or  tedious'(^c/</t#oii).     12.  which  the  vassal  was  obliged  to  serve  his  lord 

To  be  judicially  imputed  (^SAoArM^eareV     13,  against   all,  without  exception  even  of  his 

To  be  in  any  particular  state  (fJTattsS.     14.  sovereign;    the  other,  by  which  he  was  to 

Tu  be  iu  a  state  of  concealment  (Locke).     15.  serve  him  against  all,  except  such  other  lords 

To  be  in  prison  (Shakspeare).     16.  To  be  in  as  he  had  formerly  owed  liege  homage  to. 

a  had  state  (L*Estrange).     17*  To  be  in  a  In  our  old  statutes,  lieges  and  lie^e  people 

betpless  or  exposed  state  (iSi0ty)f).  18.  To  con-  are  terms  peculiarly  appropriated  to  tne  king's 

^ (Skakspeare).     19.  To  be  in  the  power;  subjects;  as  being /^ex^/ig-i,  or /t^a/i,  obliged 

to  belong  to  (^/tV/iA^A?/).    20.  To  be  valid  to  pay  allegiance  to  him  ;   8  Henry  VI.  14 

is  a  court  of  judicature :  as,  an  actum  lieth  Henry  VI if.  &c.  though  private  persons  had 

sgainsione.    zl.  To  cost:  as,  it  lies  me  in  their  lieges  too.     *Mli;inaldu9,  Dei  gratia,  ab- 

fwremoMev.     22.  To  Lie  at.  To  importune;  has  Ramesise,    prseposito  &    hominibus    de 

to  Cease.    23.   To  Lib  by.  To  rest ;  to  remain  Brancestre,  &  omnibus  vicinis  Francis  &  An- 

>tiil  (Shakspeare).    24,  To  Lib  down.    To  j^lis,  salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  terram  Ulfe, 

n>t;  to  ffo  into  a  state  of  repose  (Isaiah)  25.  in  Depedene  (hodie  Dcpedule)  huic  Boselino, 

7*0  Lib  down.  To  sink  into  the  grave  (Job\  &  uxori  ejus  Alfnise  —  ea  conditioiy,  quod 

^.  To  Lis  tit.  To  be  in  childbed  (ff^iseman)^  eifecti  sitit  homines  leges."    Lib.  Rames. 

S7.  To  Lie  under.  To  be  subject  to;  to  be  op-  Liboe,  a  bishopric  of  Westphalia,  bounded 

mied  by  (Smairidge).    28.  7h  Lib  upon,  on  the  north  by  Brabant  and  Uuelderland,  on 

To  become  the  matter  of  oblijration  or  duty  the  castby  the  duchies  of  Linibure  and  Juliers, 

[Behtlof).    29.  To  Lib  with.  To  converse  in  on  the  south  by  Luxemberg  and  the  Ardennes, 

bed  (Shakspeare').  and  on  the  west  bv  iirabant  and  the  county 

LIEF.  a.  (leop,  Saxon.)  Dear ;   beloved  of  Namur.     It  is  truitful  in  corn  and  fruits, 

(Speaser),  and  contains  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  be- 

LiSF.  ad,  X¥\\]ing]y(Shakspeare\  sides  quarries  of  marble.  The  bishop  is  elected 

LIEGE,  a.  (iige^  French.)     1.  Bound  by  by  the  chapter,  composed  of  sixty  canons; 

some  feudal  tenure  ;    subject.     2.  Sovereign  he  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  ccclesiasti- 

{Spenser),  cal  princes  of  (lermany,  and  has  an  annual  rc- 

LiKGB.  s.  Sovereign ;  superior  lord  (Phil.)  venue  of  300,(300  ducats. 

LiBOB  (Ligius)t  ID  law,  properly  signifies  a  Likob,  the  capital  city  of  the  bishopric  of 

yatsal,  who  holds  a  kind  of  fee,  that  binds  him  ths  same   name  m  Germany,  is  large,  popu- 

in  a  closer  obligation  to  his  lord  than  other  lous,  wealthy,  and  remarkable  for  its  antiquity, 

peo(^e.    The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  and 

the  French  /tVr,  to  bind ;  on  account  of  a  cere-  the  vast  number  of  its  churches.     It  is  seated 

nooy  used   in    rendering  faith  or  homage ;  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 

*bich  was  by  locking  the  vassal's  thumb  or  separated  from  each  other  by  pleasant  dales, 

^^  hand  in  that  of  the  lord,  to  show  that  he  which  are  watered  by  three  little  rivers;  there 

^  Cut  bound  by  his  oath  of  fidelity.    Cujas,  arc  several  hills  and  valleys  within  the  walls, 

Vivcaere,and  Bignon,  choose  rather  to  derive  which  are  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 

^  word  from  the  same  source  with  leudis  or  and  some  islands  made  by  the  river  Maese,  two 

Uoii^  loyal,  foithful.     But  Du  Cange  falls  in  branches  of  which  run  through  the  town.     It 

vitli  the  opinion  of  those  who  derive  it  from  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  city,  the  island, 

/'Vi,  a  kind  of  vassals,  so  firmly  attached  to  their  and  the  Outer-Maese  ;   it  has   16  gates,  17 

l(»ru,  on  account  of  lands  or  fees  held  of  him,  bridges,  and  151  streets  ;  these  last  are  pretty 

tlat  tbey  were  obliged  to  do  him  all  manner  of  broad,  hut  are  neither  clean  nor  regular ;  and 

»«rvice,  as  if  they  were  his  domestics.     He  most  of  the  private  houses  are  built  of  wood  ; 
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a  clear  stream    ccnrrally  runs   ihroni^h   the         LIEUTENANT,  an   officer  who  supplfC9 
middle  of  the  streets,  and  many  of  the  best    the  place,  and  discharges  the  office  of  a  superior 
houses  liave  fountains  in  their  courts  and  gar-    in  Ins  absence.     Of  tnese,  some  are  civil,  as 
dens.  Here  are  upwards  of  1(10  churches;  and     the   lords-lieutenants  of  kingdoms,  and   the 
the  cathedra],  dedicated  to  St.  Lambert,  is  a     lords-lieutenants  of  counties;  and  others  are 
mairniticcnt   structure  built  with   stone,   and     militarv,  as  the  lieutenant-general,  lieutenant- 
within  are  a  ijreat  number  of  relics  :  the  busto     peneral   of  the    artillery,    lieutenant-colouel, 
of  St.  Lambert  is  in  silver,  as  also  the  statues     lieutenant  of  the  artillery  of  the  Tower,  lieu- 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Joseph,  as  big  as  life ;     tenant  of  horse,  foot,  ships  of  war,  &c. 
five  great  colFers,  which  hold  the  relics,  are  of        Lieutenant   op   Ireland    (Lord)f    is  a 
silver,    and   St.   (ieorge  on   horseback  is  of    viceroy,  and  has  all  the  state  and  grandeur  of 

massy  gold.     They  have  vestments  given  by  a  king  of  England,  except  being  served  upon 
pope  (jregory,  adorned  with  large  pearls,  inter-     the  knee.  He  has,  or  till  lately  had,  the  power 

mixed  with  diamonds.    St.  Peter's  is  the  most  of  making  war  and  peace,  of  bestowing  all  the 

admirahle  of  the  parish  churches,  being  set  off  offices   under   the    government,    of   uubbing- 

with  marble  ornaments  and  paintings;  all  the  kniohts,  and  of  pardoning  all  crimes  except 

religious  orders  have  handsome  convents  and  high  treason  ;  he  also  before  the  union  Ciilleii 

churches.     I'his  city  is  governed  by  two  bur-  and   prorogued   the   parliament,  but  no   bill 

gomasters,  twenty  counsellors,  two  perpetual  could  pass  without  the  royal  assent.     He  is 

counsellors,  and   a  recorder;  besides  which  assisted  in  his  government  by  a  privy  council  5 

they  have  a  chief  mayor  and  two  subordinate  and  on  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  he  appoints 

mayors.  The  town  is  seated  very  conveniently  the  lords  of  the  regency,  who  govern  in  hi» 

for  trade,  on  account  of  the  river  Maese,  which  absence. 

is  navigable  up  to  this  place.     This  city  was         Lieutenants  op  counties  (Lords),  are 

hombarded   in   UJOl,     and    delivered   to   the  officers  who,  upon  any  invasion  or  rebellion, 

French  in  I/Ol  ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  allies  have  power  to  raise  the  militia,  and  to  give 

in  1702 ;  and   the   French  attempted   to  get  commissions  to  colonels  and  other  officers,  to 

possession  of  it  again  in  1705,  at  the  approach  arm  and  form  them  into  regiments,  troops,  and 

of  the  duke  of  IVfarlborough ;  but  it  was  re-  companies.     Under    the  lords-lieutenants  are 

stored  to  its  bishop  by  the  treaty  of  Baden.  In  deputy-lieutenants,  who  have  the  same  power; 

1 7i^^  the  French  took  the  city,  and  efl'ected  an-  these    are    chosen   by   the    lords-lieutenants, 

other  revolution ;  but  being  driven  thence  in  out     of    the    principal    gentlemen  of     each 

1793,  the  citizens  were  once  more  obliged  to  county,  and   presented   to   the  king  for  his 

submit.         Lieoe  is   15  miles   south-west  of  approbation. 

Maestricht,   and   02    south-west  of  Cologne.         Lieutenant-general,  an  officer  next  in 

Lon.  5.  10  E.     Lat.  50.  57  N.  rank  to  the  general :   in  battle  he  commands 

LI'EIjEMAN.    8.   A  subject:    not  in  use  one  of  the  wings  ;  in  a  march,  a  detachment,  or 

(^S/yenser).  a  flying  camp ;  also  a  quarter,  at  a  siege,  or 

Li'EijER.  s.  (more  properly    leger.)     A  onc'of  the  attacks  when  it  is  his  day  of  duty, 
resident  ambassador  (^Dcnhaui),  Lieutenant,  in  the  land-service,  is  the  se- 

LI'EN.     The  participle  of  lie  (Gtntitis),  cond  commissioned  officer  in  every  company 

LI  ENTE'RIC-K.  a.  (from  licntery.')     Fer-  of  both  horse  and  foot,  and  next  to  the  captain, 

taining  to  a  lientery  (^Orcfc).  and  who  takes  the  command  upon  the  death 

LIICXTERIA.    Qivnteria^    'Kiityrmkct^  from  or  absence  of  the  captain. 
x«io;,    smooth,  fTTjvcv,  the  intestine,  and  pm-,  to         Lieutenant  op   artillery.     Each  corn- 
flow.)  A  species  of  diarrhoea.  See  Diarriicea.  pany  of  artillery  has  four:  one  first  and  three 

Ll'EK.  s.  (from  to  lie.)     One  that  rests  or  second  lieutenants.     The  first  lieutenant  hath 

lies  down,  or  remains  concealed  (Joshua).  the  same  detail  of  duty  with  the  captain;  bc- 

LIEU.  n.  (Fr.)  Place;  room  ;  stead  (Add.')  cause  in  his  absence  fie  commands  the  coni- 

LIEVE.  tff/.  (See  LiEP.)Willingly('SAaA-.).  pany:  he  is  to  see  that  the  soldiers  are  clean 

LIEVENS  (John),  an  historical  and  por-  and  neat;  that  their  clothes,  arms,  and  accou- 

trait  painter,  was    born  in   IGO7  at  Lcyden.  trements  are  in  good  and  serviceable  order ; 

His  fame  was  so  great  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  to  watch  over  every  thing  else  which  may 

that  Charles  L  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  he  contribute  to  their  health.     He  must  give  at* 

accordingly  went  thither,  and  had  the  honour  tention  to  their  beingr  taught  the  exercise,  sec 

of  painting  the  portraits  of  all  the  royal  fa-  them  punctually  paid,  their  messes  regularly 

mily  and  most  of  the  nobility.     He  remained  kept,  and  to  visit  them  in  the  hospitiils  when 

in  England  three  years,  and  then  went  back  sick.     He  must  assist  at  all  parades,  &c.     He 

to  Antwerp,  ought  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  projectiles 

LI EUTAUD  (Joseph),  a  French  physician,  and  the  science  of  artillery,  with  tiie  various 

was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  became  first  etfects  of  gunpowder,    however  managed   or 

physician  to  Louis  XVI.  and  in  1752  member  directed  ;  to  enable  him  to  construct  and  dis- 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.     His  Anatomical  pose  his  batteries  to  the  best  advantage;  to 

Essays,  and  Elements  of  Physiology,  are  his  plant  his  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  so  as 

principal  works.  to  produce  the  greatest  annoyance  to  an  enemv. 

LlEUTE'iXANCY.     #.  (/intUnancr,  Fr.^  He  is  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  attack  and  de- 

1.  The  olVicc  of  a  lieutenant  (Sha/cytcarr).  2.  fence  of  fortified  places,  and  to  be  conversant 

'■'he  body  uf  lieutenants  (Fciton).  in  arithmetic,  mathematics,  mechanics,  &c. 
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Steond  Lieutenant  la  the   Artillery ^  is  which   the  identity  and  individuality   of  the  being 

the  same  ms   an   ensign   in  an    infantry   re-  depends,  and  ujion  the  failure  of  which,  the  indi- 

Ciment,    beinff    the    young-est   commissioned  ^J^^"*!  »y«'««»  ceases,  the  organs  lose  their  rela- 

c^ttJ   in    thi    company,    and    must    assist  tive  connection,  and  the  who  e  becomes  decomposed 

the  first    lieutenant*^  in    the    detail    of   the  *^^^^^»°*"'^"  *""^^  "PP^'^^^'^  *"'°  "^'^^''  '"^^  """^ 

cunipwiv'ii    duty.      His   other    qualifications  "^^^^i;;,  ^j^^pj^  ,.f^  •„  i,,j,  ^j^^  ^f  ^^  ,„l,j^t^  i^  ^ 

fbosld  be  equal   to   those  of  the  hrst  lieu-  ^^^^^^  principle,  will  perhaps  be  admitted  by  every 

teuQt.  school  of  philosophers,  and  in  effect  has  been  so  ad- 

UiVTBNANT  of  a  ship  of  war^  the  officer  mittedfrom  the  earliest  periods  of  history:  the  only 

next  in  command  to   the  captain,  and  who  question  being,  what  is  the  material  organ  that  se- 

/corerns   the    ship  in   his    absence.      In   the  crctes  it,  or  the  modification  of  matter  on  which  it 

ikitish  navy  an  officer  must  have  served  six  depends  ? 

Tews  at  sea,   two  of  which   he  must  Iiave  §  l.  This  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  Hebrew 

brtn  mate  or   midshipman  in  some   of  the  scriptures  is  asserted  to  be  tJic  blood:   **  llw  life  of 

kind's  ships,   before  he  can  be  appointed  a  /A<f  ^«A  (we  are  expressly  told)  U  in  the  blood:* 

lieutenant  The  must  also   pass  an   examina-  Homer  appears  to  allude  to  this  veiy  ancient  opinion 

liQn.    The  number  of  lieutenants  appointed  J"  *  7"!^°^  PuT'^i'^'Th   r^^'^I-^n  "^1^ 

f    .      ,            .                 ..•       <.     L^        •  the  epithet  of  purple  to  death  or  the  cessation  of  life, 

toaship  IS  ahvays  in  proportion  to  her  rale,  ^  ^      g^J    ''    ^^^  y.    jl  ^^^^^  ^^  .^  ,^j„ 

1  first  rate  having  six,  and  a  sixth  rate  only  ^^Je  distinctly  in  a  very  common  feature  by  which 

ooe.  In  ao  engagement  the  station  of  the  lieu-  ^e  designates  the  dying  soldier— 

teoaots  IS  to  superintend  the  manoeuvre  of  Purpuretm  vomit  ille  aniraam. 

the  great  guns,  and  observe  that  they  are  Empedodes  and  Cfaristas  in  like  manner  believed 

Kperly  supplied  with  jpowder  and  shot^  &c.  life  to  be  the  blood  itself- 

t  lieutenant  ranks  with  captains  of  horse  The  same  idea  has  been  occasionally  supported 

and  foot.  and    rendered   fashionable,    and    occasionally   relin- 

LIEUTE'NANTSHIP.*.(from/i<?«;e7aa«/.)  quished  and  regarded  as  erroneous,  till  the  present 

The  rank  or  office  of  lieutenant.  ^y»    '"  ^^'^h   it  has  been  revived    and  restored 

LIFE.  #.  plural  UvC9.  Hipian,  to  live,  Saxon.)  jj^h  arguments  which  it  never  before  possessed,  by 

lUnionanS  co-4>peratiou  of  soul  with  body;  ^V'  ^1  ^"T\'"i.  "?  r"^?^  *'^^^''^  "T  ?" 

vitality;    animation    CGenesis).      2.  Present  fubject:  in  which  he  infers  the  existence  of  a   .v- 

.  .    /r*      #     X      o     o^  •            \.  mg   pnnciple  (and   of  the  irencral   livmg  principle 

^{CowUu\     J.  Bnioyment  or  possession  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^  j^,  ^^e  blood,  from  its  capibility  of 

of  wstence  (Prior)      4.  Blood,  the  supposed  contraction    upon    the   application    of   ceruin    sti. 

vehicle  of  life  (Pope).     5.  Conduct ;  manner  mull ;   which    power    of   contraction,   he  observes, 

of  living   with    respect    to    virtue    or    vice  bears    a    striking    resemblance    to    the   irritabiUty 

{Pope),   6.  Condition;  manner  of  living  with  or   contractility    of   the    muscles.      And    it    is    a 

r^pKt    to    happiness    or  misery  (Dry den),  curious  fact  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  that  in  cases 

7.  Continaance  of  our  present  state  (Jjocke),  of  asphyxy  or  sudden  death  from  lightning,  elec- 

8.  The  living  form  (Brown).    9.  Kxact  re-  tricity,  or  a  violent  blow  on  the  stomach,  in  which 
semblance  (Vcnham).      10.  General  state  of  the  muscles  remain    relaxed,    the    blood    also    re- 

blood 


briskness  5  rivacity  ;  rewhrtioVj^^iVneaf).  15.  rshallTn"derruVheTon[W^^  show  tharor- 
Animated  existence;  animal  being  (7Ao»i.).  ganization  and  life  do  not  in  the  least  deperid 
JO.  System  of  animal  nature  (Po/ie).  up^n  each  other;  that  organization  may  arise  out 
UFE,  in  natoral  philosophy,  animal  or  vegetable  of  living  parts  and  produce  action  ;  but  that  life 
c^stefice;  to  which  two  departmenU  the  term  is  can  never  arise  out  of,  or  depend  on  organization." 
rigidly  coofined.  The  natural  division  under  which  ^he  experiments  here  adverted  to  are  highly  plau- 
lUs  subject  ought  to  be  discussed,  appears  to  be  as  gible,  but  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  phcDnomena 
■"•••  •  of  eggs.    "  This  living  principle  in  the  blood,"  he 

I.  lU  node  of  production  or  propagation.  then  adjoins,    '*  similar  in   its  effect  to  tk^  living 

II.  Its  essence  or  principle.  principle  in   the  solids,    owes  its  existence  to  the 

III.  Ite  modifieaUons  or  diversities.  aarae  matter  which  belongs  to    the  other,   and  is 

IV.  Itt  extent  or  duration.  the  materia  vitcc  diffusa  of  which  every  part  of  an 
Of  these  the  first  has  been  already  considered  under  animal   has  its  i>ortion.      It  is  impossible   to  say, 

tfce  articles  Gxhxbatiok   and  Gxrhimatxom,   and  perhaps,   where  ihe  living  principle  first  begins  in 

Ike  third  will  constitate  an  importont  part  of  the  the  blood :  whether  in   the   chyle  itself,  or  not  till 

vtiele  Pbtsiologt.  that  fluid   mixes  with    the    other    blood,    and    re- 

Under  the  present  head,  therefore,  we  can  only  reives  its  influence  from  the  lungs."     Hunter  on  the 

kne6y  enter  into  a  consideration  of  its  essence  or     Blood,  p.  20 <)G. 

priadplej  and  %tM  extent  at  duration.  g  2.  Another  very  early  hypothesis   concerning 

PaiXCirLS  or  Life.  the  principle  of  life,  and  which  has  also  descended 

What  IS  this  power  which  in  some  sort  or  other  in  some  shape  or  other  to  our  own  days,  is  that  it 

equally  pervades    animals    and   vegetables  ?    which  depends   upon   a  general   harmony  or  consent  bc- 

txtendi  from  man  to  brutes,   from  brutes  to  zoo-  tween  the  different  organs  of  which  the  vital  frame 

phytes,   from    zoophytes    to    fuci    and   confervas?  consists.     This  opinion  is  said   to   liavc  been   first 

We  d»  not  here  enter  into  the  consideration  of  an  invented    by  Aristoxenus,    who   was   first    a    pupil 

ra'elligem  or  thinking  principle ; — ^Imt  confine  our-  of    Ijampyri     of   Erylhrx',     afterwards     of    Xeno- 

>el»a  alooe  to  that  lufetior  but  active  power,  upon  phylus   the   Pythagorean,    and   lastly   of  AiiitoUc. 


LIFE. 


He  was  most  excellently  skilled  in  music,  though 
by  profession  a  physician,  and  to  this  addiction 
to  music  we  probably  owe  the  name  of  fiamwny, 
by  which  he  designated  this  peculiar  doctrine. 
Tiie  doctrine  is  stated  and  ably  opposed  by  Lucretius, 
iii.  98. 

Quam    vis   multa    quidem    sapientum    turba    puta* 

runt 
Senfium  animi  cert&  non  esse  in  parte  locatum, 
Verum  habitum  quemdam  vitalem  corporis  esse, 
'Ap,t/gv(9cy  Graici  quern  dicunt ;  qui  faciat  nos 
Vivere    cum     sensu     nulld     quam     in    parte    siet 

mens : 
Ut  bona  saepe  valetudo  quam  dicitur  esse 
Corporis  et  non  tamen  hxc  pars  ulla  valentis. 

Here  cleave  we  firm ;  though  many  a  sage  con- 
tends 
The  living  sense  no  part  specific  frames, 
But  springs  the  vital  product  of  the  whole. 
This  the  Greek  schools  term  Harmont— a  sense 
Of  living  power,  while,  still  th*  essential  soul 
No  point  appropriates— as  corporeal  health 
Flows  not  from  sections  but  the  form  entire. 

Good. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Lucretius  in  reply  to  this 
fancied  hypothesis,  and  the  observation  proves  fatal 
to  it,  that  sometimes  one  part  of  the  system  alone 
suffers,  the  rest  continuing  in  i)erfect  health  ;  and  that 
some  organs  are  capable  of  being  amputated  without 
any  injury  to  the  general  life  of  the  frame,  whilst  no 
sooner  are  others  efiected,  as  the  heart  for  example, 
than  the  life  immediately  begins  to  faint  and  flow 
away : 

While,  instant  as  the  vital  heat  but  ebbs, 
The  vital  breath  flics  off, — pulsation  stops, 
And  heart  and  limb  all  lifvless  lie  alike. 

Ibid. 

The  abbe  Polignac  in  his  Anti-Lucretius  at- 
tempted to  defend  this  theory,  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  corporeal  life,  but  admits  at  the  same  time 
that  it  will  not  apply  to  a  solution  of  animal 
or  mental  life.  M.  Luzac  has  adverted  to  it  with 
complacency  in  our  own  days  in  his  treatise 
**  Du  Droit  Nature],  &c.  ;**  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Davy,  that  regards  life  as  a  perpetual  series 
of  corpuscular  changes,  and  the  living  body  as 
the  being  in  which  these  changes  take  place,  we 
cannot  but  observe  a  leaning  towards  the  same 
system. 

§  3.  But  the  theory  which,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  has  been  best  supported  in  all  ages,  and 
appears  to  be  built  upon  the  largest  collection  of 
facts,  is  that  which  refers  the  principle  of  life  to 
a  gaseous  or  aerial  origin ;  the  oxygen  or  Voltaic 
aura  of  the  present  day,  or  an  aura  that  was  sup- 
posed by  the  Epicureans  to  have  a  very  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  these  active  fluids:  concerning 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Good's 
commentary  upon  Lucretius,  vol.  i.  p.  4 1 1  :  in 
which  he  enters  at  large  into  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  supposed  es&ence  of  the  vital  power  as 
held  by  this  celebrated  sect,  as  well  as  other  phi- 
losophical sects  of  Greece,  and  as  maintained  in 
the  present  day  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ments of  chemistry  in  the  department  of  the 
gases. 

It  becomes  us  however  to  state,  before  we  quit 
this  port  of  our  subject,  that  breathy  spirit,  and  air 
are  terms  employed  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the 
Jewish   sTJplur'js   to   express   the   principle    of  lif«", 


as  well  as  blood:  that  Heraclitus  regarded  tbe 
soul  as  an  exhalation ;  Parmenides  as  Jire,  or  per- 
haps rather  caloric;  Anaxagoras,  and  Anazimeoea 
as  a  subtle  air  or  gas.  Plutarch  indeed  m£» 
firms  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in  general*  that  it 
was  acknowledged  by  all  of  them  that  spirit  is  only 
attenuate  or  highly  subtle  matter;  that  the  aoul» 
which  is  an  aura,  preserves  us  alive,  and  hence 
that  spirit  and  aura  mean  the  same  thing.  Hence 
the  ^vffi;  of  Hippocrates,  the  inivMa  of  the  author  de 
Mundo,  the  anima  mundi  of  Pythagona»  became 
jointly  described  in  succeeding  ages  by  the  name 
of  callidum  innatum,  as  expressing  the  vital  prin* 
ciple.  It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  astinta 
vegetans;  and  under  the  philosophical  vagaries  of 
Paracelsus  sidereal  spirit,  which  Van  Hdmont,  witla 
as  little  reason,  changed  for  archeut ;  by  which 
without  venturing  to  assert  it,  he  seems*  to  imply  a 
direct  unity  of  the  rational  and  living  soul  j  but 
which  was  afterwards  confined  by  Stahl  to  the  fonner 
alone. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Haller 
was  asserting  his  theory  of  the  vital  principle,  which 
he  described  under  the  names  vis  insita  and  irfr 
nervea.  Dr.  Whjtt  attempted  a  reformation  of  the 
Stahlian  doctrine,  which  excluded  the  independent 
living  principle.  He  supposes  the  soul  to  be  present 
in  different  parts  of  the  brain  at  the  same  time,  while 
he  considers  this  soul  as  immaterial  and  unex* 
tended. 

The  discovery  of  the  irritable  fibre  in  muscles, 
of  the  different  gases  which  are  the  boast  of  mo- 
dem chemistr>',  and  of  the  peculiar  affinity  which 
several  of  these  possess  for  the  muscular  fibre* 
have,  at  length,  thrown  a  ray  of  light  upon  this 
recondite  sul^ect,  though  the  whole  is  still  for 
the  most  part  buried  in  impenetrable  dark* 
ness. 

Glisson  is  said  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  this 
principle  in  the  solid  fibre;  which  discovery  was 
afterwards  enlarged  upon  by  Haller,  who  found, 
by  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  the  irritability 
of  muscles  remains  a  long  time  after  thdr  con- 
nection with  the  brain  is  destroyed.  To  this  power, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  he  gave  the  name  of 
vis  insita.  Fothergill  and  Girtanner  soon  started 
oxygen  as  the  principle  of  Irritability ;  maintaining 
that  while  oxygen  is  the  principle  of  irritability,  irri- 
tability is  the  principle  of  life.  Finally,  Humboldt, 
and  along  with  him  most  physiologists  of  the  present 
day,  have  exchanged  oxygen  for  the  Galvanic 
or  Voltaic  fluid;  and  from  the  very  astonishing 
effects  which  are  found  to  be  produced  by  this 
aura  upon  the  recently  dead,  as  well  as  the  living 
fibre,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  if  it  be  not 
the  principle  of  life  itself  (at  least  in  animals),  it 
performs  a  very  important  part  in  its  production. 
Whether  it  be  of  equal  importance  in  the  life 
of  vegetables,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained : 
plants  do  not  appear  to  possess  fibres  afiected 
by  its  action,  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  it 
is  highly  probable  that  oxygen  maintains  a  far 
more  powerful  influence.  May  we  be  allowed  to 
throw  out  a  hint  that  perhaps  it  will  hereafler  ap. 
pear  that  these  two  distinct  principles  characterize 
the  chief  difference  between  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life?  the  former  being  the  result  of  Voltaic 
gas,    the    latter    of  ox^'gen.       See  Voltaisx  and 

OXYGEX. 

DURATION    OF    LIFE. 

This  is  a  subject  which  equally  interests  the 
man  and  the  philosopher;  the  individual  and  the 
community.  What  is  tiic  common  term  of  life; 
and  how  often   is    it  encroached  upon  and  cut  off 
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Iif  a  bolt  of  fiital  diteiMt !  not  unfreqoently  con. 
sgvmg  ■  Bumerotts  family  of  siorviTors  to  poverty 
II  dtt  naoent  that  the  deceased  is  consigned  to  the 
grife.  This  last  consideration  involves  a  politicaiy 
u  the  preceding  does  a  phytkal  inquiry :  and  we 
xbstl  bfiefly  contemplate    the   subject   under   both 


I .  Dmtatym  of  Life  eontidered  phyticaUy, 
IsBDediately  met  Uie  creation,  when  the  world 
«u  to  be  peopled  by  one  man  and  one  woman, 
the  oidtaary  tenn  of  life  was  upwards  of  900  years. 
Tnwwriitfriy  after  the  flood,  when  there  were 
lime  males  to  stock  the  world,  the  term  of  life 
VIS  cut  shorter,  and  Sfaem  was  the  only  patriarch 
•bo  sttaioed  500.  In  the  second  century  we 
iai  Booe  that  reached  240;  in  the  third,  none 
except  Terab  that  saw  SfOO;  a  considerable  part 
of  the  world  was  by  this  time  suflBcientty  peopled, 
MS  BMoktod  had  built  cities,  and  was  cantoned 
oat  bto  distant  nations.  Mr.  Derfaam  hence  de- 
ihres  so  argument  (and  upon  a  very  sure  founda- 
UQO)  iot  the  interposition  of  a  Divine  Providence. 


By  degrees  as  the  number  of  mankind  increased, 
longevity  dwindled,  till  it  came  down  at  length 
to  70  or  80  years:  and  there  it  stood,  and  has 
continued  to  stand  ever  since  the  time  of  Moses. 
This  is  found  a  good  medium*  and  by  means 
hereof  the  world  is  neither  overstocked,  nor  ren- 
dered too  thin ;  but  life  and  death  keep  a  pretty  equal 
pace. 

That  the  common  duration  of  man's  life  has 
been  the  same  in  all  ages  since  the  above  period, 
is  plain  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history. 
To  pass  by  others,  Plato  lived  to  81,  and  was 
accounted  an  old  man:  and  the  instances  of  lon- 
gevity produced  by  Pliny,  1.  vii.  c  48.  as  very  ex- 
traordinary, may  roost  of  them  be  matched  in  modem 
histories.  In  the  following  table  are  collected 
into  one  point  of  view  the  most  memorable  in- 
stances of  long-lived  persons  of  whose  age  we  have 
any  authentic  records.  It  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  Whitehurst's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
State  of  the  Earth,  with  some  additions  by  Dr. 
FothergilL 


Names  of  the  Fj^rsons. 


Thooos  Pkrr. 


HeB7  Jenkins  < 


Robert  Montgomery 

Jaaics  Ssnds  .••.......• 

iHaWife 

-CooBtess  of  Desmond . . . . 
I<- — ■  Sodesion  ... 

J.Ssgar 

—  Lnimoe 

SooDSadc 

CoL  Thomas  Winslow  . . . 

Fmris  Cunfir 

Cbiiit.  J.  Drakenbcrg  . . ' 

Htrgarrt  Forster 

her  daughter 


Ages. 


Francis  Boos. 

Jobs  Broofcey 

iiffles  Bowds 

J«ba  Tiee 

^<Nm  Mount 

,A.  Goldsmith 

Muy  Yates 

UoboBsks 

jWifiiaa  Ellis 

Louisa  Trexo,  a  Negress 

Miriprrt  Flatten. 

Jiaet  Tsvlor 

Rjrbsrd  Ijoyd    

Sonaash  Hilliar    

Aan  Cbekbolt   

iusesHsyky 


152 

IG9 

126 

140 

120 

140 

143 

T12 

140 

141 

146 

150 

146 

136 

104 

121 

134 

152 

12b 

136 

140 

128 

126 

130 

176 

138 

108 

133 

100 

105 

112 


Places  of  Abode. 


Shropshire 

Yorkshire 

Ditto 

StaflRirdsbire 

Ditto 

Ireland 

Ditto 

Lan<;^ire 

Scotland 

Trionia 

Ireland 

Yorkshire 

Norway 

Cumberland 

Ditto 

France 

Devonshire 

Killingworth 

Worcestershire 

Scotland 

France 

Shropshire 

Northampton 

Liverpool 

Tucomea,  S.  America 

Lochneugh  near  Paisley 

Fmtry,  S.'otland 

Montgomery 

Piddington,  Nortliampt^h. 

Stoke- Brueme,  ti. 

Middlewich,  Cheshire 


Living  or  Dead. 


Died  November  16»  1635. 

PhiU  Trans.  No.  44. 
Died  December  8,  1670. 

Phil.  Trans.  No.  221. 
Died  in ,    1070. 

I    Dr.  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  47. 

Raleigh's  Bist.  p.  166. 

Died ,  1691  •. 

,  1668  *. 

Living e. 

Died  May  30,  1764. 

Aug.  26, 1766. 

Jan.  — ,  1768. 

June  24,  1770  •*. 

I  Both  living  1771. 

Died  Feb.  6,  1769. 

Living ,  1777  •• 

Died  Aug.  15,  1656'. 

March,  I774  s. 

Feb.  27,  1766  >». 

June — ,  1706  K 

,  1766  k. 

April  5,  1766  », 

Aug.  16,  1780  -. 

Living  October  6, 1780  ". 
Lyncbe's  Guide  to  Health. 
Died  Oct.  10,  1780. 
Lyiich«*s  Guide  to  Health. 
Died  Feb.  19,  1781  ^ 

AprU  5,  1775.  P. 

March  17,  178H. 


William  Walker,  aged  112,  not  mentioned  above,  who  was  a  soldier  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill. 
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To  which  mny  he  .nMo«l  iIjc  following  list  from     as  have  aUaiticd   130,   anJ  livcJ  in  lie    eiglilctntb 
Tiliocli**    Pliilosopliicnl    Journal,     xx.    ;i7;i,     pur-     century : 
puKcly  limited,   for   the  sake    of  brevity,    to   such 


Vear. 


1705 
1706 
\70(i 
1707 
1774 

I77« 
1700 
17«4 

1776 

nai 

1772 
I7C7 
177!) 
1714 
I7.V) 
17GU 


David  Cameron.  •  . , 
John  de  Somcl  . .  . , 

George  King   

John  Tavlor 

William  Ueathi  ... 
John  ^\''atson..  J.  . 
Kol)ert  Macbride. .  , 
Elizabeth  Taylor... 

Peter  Gordon 

Elizabeth  Merchant 

Mrs.  Keith 

Francis  Ague 

John  Brookcy  .... 
Jane  Harrison  .... 

James  Sheile 

Catherine  Noon  . .  , 


Age. 

130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
1.30 
131 
131 
133 
134 
134 
134 
135 
130 
13G 


Year. 


1770- 
1772 
1703 
1757 
I7O8 
1770 
1772 

I7(w; 
17«5 
1752 
1773 
1773 
1757 
17«2 
170-2 

1707 


John  Merriat 

■  Richardson  ., 

— —  llobertson    . 
William  Cherpley  , 
John  M*Donou»jh 

Fairbrollier 

Mrs.  Ciuitipt .... 
Thomas  Dobson  . . 
Maty  Cameron  . .  . 
William  Laland  . . 
Swarling,  a  Monk  , 
Charles  M'Findlay 
John  Effingham. . 
Evan  Williams  . . , 
A  Polish  Peasant  . 
Joseph  Sursington 


Age. 


i3(; 
i:<7 
137 
13« 

138 

\:vj 

140 
142 
143 
144 
14.5 

1.^7 
IGO 


T\fe  preceding  tabic  includes  (xcche  other  persons 
who  attained  the  some  age  of  130,  wiihin  the  same 
century. 

To  these  we  may  also  add  John  Rovin,  who 
was  born  at  Szatlova*Carank-Detcher,  in  the  bnnnat 
of  Teineswar,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  172;  while 
his  wife  lived  to  that  of  IG4,  havm^  been  interniar. 
rietl  for  the  space  of  147  years,  and  their  youngcit 
son  l>eing  99  years  of  age  when  the  father  dial. 
And  Peter  ZorSen,  a  peasant,  and  countiyman  of 
Rovin*s,  who  died  in  17^4,  at  the  age  of  185,  his 
youngest  son  being  97  years  old.  The  hisiory  and 
whole  lcn;»th  piclures  of  John  Rovin,  Henry 
Jenkins  and  iVter  Zorloii,  were  to  be  seen,  before  the 
Revolulion,  in  the  hl.rary  of  his  royal  highness 
Prince  Charles,  at  Rnissols. 

The  RusMan  bills  of  niorlalily  of  the  heptarchy  of 
Pinsask.  for  the  year  1H05,  contain  the  following  in- 
stances of  long  I'.Je  :  five  of  1 10  years  of  age:  cue 
of  \\:\ ;  four  oi  r-\) ;  one  of  l28  ;  one  of  KiO  ;  and 
one  of  I. SO. 

Two  cvMiclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  pre- 
mises :  drbU  that  the  lite  of  man  d^vs  not,  in 
any  dogrx«c,  grv>w  »horicr  in  prvHv»rlion  to  the 
Kai;ih  of  lime  iho  world  has  existed;  and  next, 
ihii  although  longevity  may  perhaps  l»e  more 
fn.\jucut  in  sotdc  d.vuuis  th*n  in  others,  yet 
that  it  is  by  no  nnrius  rcstricied  to  any  jvirlicular 
diytrict. 

In  the  ih\-*  of  M^^scs.  the  orilit^ary  lliv.its  of 
hunvan  l:fo.  *s  apjvars  trom  his  ^viiheiic  prayer 
c\^njtuut-ng  the  jn  ih  Picihn.  d.d  rot  excoL\l  70 
or  fO  vrAr^  No  kiui;  of  Jcdah  h\x\l  bcNvn.J 
ihst  |vr.v\L  >\  heti  tbc  Koinar.s,  lowiver.  were 
iiur.  lv;v\l  ly  A\>jvij.c.:x,  iherxr  u^rx"  leur.d  in  the 
«.iri..e,  io  ihj:  ;t^v  et  tt;e::....av\v,  |0  iri^n 
*g\\l  an  huixirwl  «:v!  l>i*c.uy  ii;J  vipw.iuis. 
Abx^:-'*;    ihc   |\ni;cx4    d    moo*. ra    iiu:es    Fuxlcruk 


the  Great,  of  Prussia,  lived  to  the  age  of  74; 
George  I.  of  Great  Britain,  to  that  of  83 ;  George 
II.  to  that  of  '77  ;  and  his  present  Majesty  has 
already  reacheil  the  7''d  year  of  his  life,  and  the 
oOlh  of  his  rei|;n.  Lewis  XIV.  of  Francv  was 
77  years  old.  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland  and  duke 
of  Lorrain,  was  still  older.  Pope  Clement  XII. 
lived  to  the  age  of  BC 

The  north    of  Europe   (as   we   have   sufTic-ienily 
evinced    in    our    extract    from    the  Russian   bills  of 
mortality  for   Pinsask),     atfords     abundant     instan- 
ces  of    longevity.      Yet    Louisa   Trexo,    who    dij-d 
at   I7-*  or  175,    was  an    inhabitant  of  Cordova    du 
Tuciiman,    in    Spanish    America ;  and   it    aflbrds    a 
striking  proof    of    that    country  also    being    favour- 
able   to    lonceviiv,    that    at    the    lime    of  her  death 
there   were    several    persons    of  100  years  old,   and 
another   negro  woman    of    120,    who    gave   judieial 
testimony  of  her  age.       Our    own    country,    (whii  b 
may  l«c    regarded    io    general    climate    and    lenjjK-r- 
ature    as    a    medium    between    the     two),     aliords, 
jvriinj  s,    as     numerous     instances     as    any.        Mr. 
Carew     in     his    J^urvey    of    Cornwall,    assures     us, 
that    it   is    no    unusual    thing    with    the    inhabitants 
of  that  county  to  reach  .Outh  years  of  age   and  up- 
wards,   and  even    to    retain    their  strength   of  bo«ty 
and  perfevt  use  of  their  St-r.ses,      Bolides  Brown  the 
Cornish  K\^jir,  who  lived  to  I  2'\   and  one  Poltzrw 
to    Lu)  years  of  a^e.  l>e  rc:uen.l>crctl   the  decease  cf 
four  ^>ersons    in   his  own  }iarish,    the  sum  of  whose 
years,   liken  collectively,   amoimieil  to   3-10.       It   is 
cvi.iejit,  there*i.'re\  ihii  lor.^evit>-  i»  by  no  meaas  con- 
fint\i    to    any    jvirtici.hr    natuMi     or     climate;     nor 
are   there   war.tl-.iij    insi^ncvs   of  it   in    almost    every 
quarter  of  ibo  til.-lv,    as  apjvars  from   the  preced  •  ti 
a>    utll     a*     lie     >jl>v^pie..i    T^Me;     vhieh    tii:^iil 
have   tvea   co;:>  tkr^l'V   ciii«rgt\i   had    it    been     iic- 
covSJin. 
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Nmei  of  the  Persons. 


Hippocmes,  Physician... 
Deaocntos,   Philosopher. 

Gilem  Physician 

Maze 


DamlCiir  RaduFf . 


Ttn  Follooiui 

Ateiham  Paiba. 

L  Tertalla 

I«evis  Coraaro 

Rflbert  BUkeney,  Esq. . . . 

Uargaret  ScoU 

W.  Galstone. , 

J.  Bright 

Wi|]iam  Postel 

Jue  Reeves 

W.  Pulel,     Marquis     of 

Wiocheater 

J<An  Wilson.  .••......., 

RtriekWian 

M.  Laumre  • 

EvaiWUltnns 


Age. 


Places  of  Abode. 


XohaJaeoU* 


UsitbevTtttf 

DoQiU  Macleod  I 


104 
109 
140 
150 

140 

150 
112 
137 
100 
114 
125 
140 
105 
120 
103 

106 
116 

117 
140 
145 

121 

123 

104 


Island  of  Cos. 
Abdera. 
Pergamus. 
Ethiopia. 

Haromszeck,  Transylvariia. 

Bononia. 

Charlestown,  South  Carolina. 

Arminium, 

Venice. 

Armagh,  Ireland. 

Dalkcitb,  Scotland. 

Ireland. 

LudioMT. 

France. 

Essex. 

Hampshire. 

SufToik. 

Lesbury,  Northumberland. 

Oread  es. 

Caermarthen  work-housci 

still  alive. 
Mount  Jura. 

Auchinleck,  Ayrshire. 

Isle  of  Skye,  alive  January, 
1792. 


Where  recorded. 


Lynche  on  Health,  chap.  3. 
Bacon*s  History,  1095. 
Voss.  Instil,  or  lib.  3. 
Hakewill*s  Ap.  lib.  I. 

Died  Jan.  18,  1782.  General  Gazet. 

teer,  April  18th. 
Fulgosus,  lib.  6. 
General  Gazetteer. 
Fulgosus,  lib.  8. 
Bacon*8  Hist,  of  Life,  p.  134. 
General  Gazetteer. 
Inscription  on  her  Tomb  there. 
Fuller's  Worthies. 
Lvnche  on  Health. 
Hacon*s  History,  page  134. 
St  James's  Chron.  June  14,  1781. 

Baker's  Chron.  p.  502. 
Gen.  Gaz.Oct.  10,  1782. 
Plemp,  Fundammedf  §  4.  c.  8. 
Buchanan's  Hist,  of  Scotland. 
Gen.  Gazetteer,  Oct.  12,  1782. 

AU  the  public  prints,  Jon.  1790. 

Died  Feb.  19,  1792.    Edin.  Even. 

Courant,  March  8, 1792. 
All  the  public  prints  at  the  end  of 

1790;  and  Memoirs,  &c. 


l^isman,  io  1789,  at  the  age  of  120,  quitted 
Mi  nuive  hills,  and  from  the  sumniit  of  Mount  Jura 
»d«took  a  Journey  to  Versailles,  to  behold  and  re- 
tsia  thaaks  to  the  National  Assembly,  for  the  vote 
•W  had  freed  him  and  his  poor  countrymen  from  the 
fc«dsl  yoke.  Io  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
wnnt  io  the  family  of  the  Prince  de  Beaufremont 
OM  Bcnory  continued  good  to  the  last  day  of  his 
ttk;  sndthe  principal  inconveniences  which  he  felt 
™  bb  great  age  were,  that  his  sight  was  weakened 
ad  the  octural  heat  of  his  body  was  so  diminished, 
»^he  ihivered  with  cold  in  the  middle  of  the  dog- 
«7s  if  he  waa  not  silting  by  a  good  fire.  This  old 
«»  was  received  in  the  body  of  the  house  by 
ifce  Natiooal  Assembly,  indulged  with  a  chair, 
***  *"«c««d  to  keep  on  his  hat,  lest  he  should 
aW»  cold  if  he  were  to  sit  uncovered.  A  collection 
fttt  made  for  him  by  the  members,  which  exceeded 
B»«  boudred  pounds  sterling;  but  he  lived  not  to  re- 
tSKi  to  Mount  Jura.  He  was  buried  on  Saturday 
u«3tst  of  January,  1790,  with  great  funeral  pomp, 
IB  tfaenuisb  church  of  St.  Eustace,  at  Paris. 

t  He  served    as   a  private^  at  the    taking  of 
CiWtSf,inl704. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Gallant  Exploits  of 
^  OU  Highlander,  Serjeant  Donald  Macleod, 
«.  pubDshed  Jan.  1791,  in  the  I03d  year  of 
k^  age.  — This  old  gentleman,  for  it  appears 
u«t  be  really  was  a  gentleman  both  by  birth  and 
fcy  behaviour,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Re- 
^IjtatUm,  in  the  parish  of  Bracadill,  in  the  isle 
jj  Skye,  and  county  of  Inverness,  North  BriUin. 
Ue  was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Ulinish,  in  Skye, 
ffld  descended,  through  his  mother,  from  Mac- 
Jjwid  of  Slate,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
«»cdwaJdL  The  earlier  part  of  bis  life  coincided 
^  the  famuie  of  seven  years  in  Scotland ; 
«i*i  was  so    great  as   to  suggest,   even    to    the 


patriotic  Mr.    Fletcher,    tlie    idea   of    the    people 
selling  themselves    as  slaves    for   immediate  sub* 
sistence.    He  was  bred  in  the   midst  of  want  and 
hardships,  cold,    hunger,   and,    for    the    years    of 
his  apprenticeship  with  a  mason  and  stone-cutter, 
in   Inverness,    in  incessant  fatigue.      He    enlisted 
when  a  boy,  in  the  Scottish  service,  in  the  town 
of  Perth,   in  the  last  year  of  the  reign   of  King 
William.       The   regiment  into  which    he    enlistee! 
was  the  Scots  Royals,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Orkney.         That     old    military    corps,     at    that 
time  used  bows  and    arrows,  as    well    as   swords, 
and  wore  steel    caps.       He  served  in     Germany 
and   Flanders,    under  the  duke  of    Marlborough ; 
under     the    duke    of    Argyle,   in    the    Rebellion, 
1745;     in    the    Highland   Watch,    or    companies 
raised  for  enforcing   the  laws  in  the    Highlands; 
in  the  same    companies    when,    under  the    name 
of  the  42d    regiment,  they  were  sent    abroad  io 
Flanders,   to   join  the  army    under  the     duke  of 
Cumberland;    in  the  same    regiment  in     Ireland, 
and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  in  1757, 
in  America.         From  the  4'Jd  he  was  draughted 
to  act   as  a  drill   seijeant  in    the  '78th  regiment, 
in  which   he    served    at  the    reduction  of   Louis- 
bourg  and   Quebec:  after  this  he  became  an  out- 
pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital.     But  such  was  the 
spirit  of    this  brave  and    hardy  veteran,    that  he 
served  in    1761  as  a  volunteer  in  Germany,  under 
the  marquis  of  Granby,  and  c^red  his    services 
in  the  American  war  to  Sir  Heniy  Clinton :   who, 
though  he  declined  to  employ  the  old  man  in  the 
fatigues    and    dangers  of   war,  treated    him  with 
great   kindness,    allowed    him    a   liberal     weekly 
pension    out  of    his  own    pocket,    and  sent   him 
home  in  a  ship  charged    with    despatches  to  go- 
vernment. — •  The  Serjeant,   '^  as  his  memory  (ac- 
cording   to     the    observation    of    his     biographer) 
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These     examples    arc    nbuiidanlly    sufTioicnt    to  human  spccios ;    and  this  consideration  alone,    per- 

prove,   that  longevity   docs  not   depend,    so    much  haps  more  than  counterbalances  all  the  boasted  privi. 

as   has  been  supposed,   on   any  particular  climate,  leges  of  sui>erior  elegance  and  civilization  resulting; 

situation,  or  occupation  in   life ;    for   we  see,  that  from  a  city  life. 

it  often  prevails   in    places    where   all     these    are         From  country  vijlpges,   and  not  from     crowded 

extremely    dissimilar ;     and     it   would,    moreover,  ciiies,  have    the    preceding  instances  of    longevity 

be  very  difficult,  in   the  histories    of    the   several  been    chiefly    supplied.       Accordingly  it    appear^ 

persons    above-mentioned,     to    find    any    circum-  from  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  during  m    pe- 

stance     common     to     thera   all,    except,    perhaps,  riod  of  thirty   year5,   viz.  from  the  year    17'JS   to 

that   of  being  bom    of    healthy    parents,    and    of  1758,  the  sum  of  the  deaths  amounted  to  750»3'22, 

being   inured    to    daily     labour,    temperance,    and  and    that.    In     all    this    prodigious    number,     only 

simplicity  of  diet.     Among   the    inferior  ranks  of  242   persons  survived  the   lOdth  year  of  their  age! 

mankind,  therefore,   rather    than    among  the  sons  Tiiis  overgrown  metropolis  was  long  ago  computed 

of  ease  and  luxury,   shall    we  find   the  most   nu-  by  Dr.    Price    to    contain    a    ninth    part    of    ibe 

merous  instances  of    longevity  ;     even    frequently,  inhabitants   of  England,  and   to   consume    annually 

when      other     external      circumstances     seem    ex-  seven  thousand   persons,  who  remove  into  it  from 

tremely    unfavourable;     as     in    the    case    of    the  the    country    every    year,     without    increa&in(r     it. 

poor    sexton  at    Peterborough,  who,  notwiihstand-  He  moreover   observes,   that   the   number  of  iuha- 

ing      his     unpromising    occupation     among     dead  bitants    in    England    and     Wales    has    dimioisfaed 

bodies,    lived   long  enough   to  bury     two   crowned  about  one  fourth    part    since    the   Ilevolution,   aod 

heads,  and  to  survive    two    complete    generations,  so   rapidly  of  late  that  in  eleven  years,  near  !/O0,OOO 

The  livelihood   of   Henry    Jenkins  and   old    Parr,  of  our  common   people   have    been   lost.       If   the 

is  said   to   have  consisted    chietly  of  the  coarsest  calculation    be  just,     however     alarming    it     may 

fare,    as    they   depended    on    precarious    alms.     To  appear  in   a  national    view,    there    is    this  conso- 

which  may  be  added,    the    remarkabls    instance   of  lation,    when   considered  in   a    philosophical     lig^t, 

Agnes  Milbdurne,  who,  after  brin>j;ing  forth  a  nu-  that  without  partial  evil  there  can  be   no   general 

merous  offspring,  and  being    obliged,    through    ex-  good;   and  that  what  a  nation    loses   in   the  scale 

treme  indigence,  to    pass  the   latter     part    of    her  of  population   at  one  period,  it  gains  at  another; 

life  in    St.   Luke's    work-house,   yet     reached    her  and    thus,    probably,    the  average  number    of  in- 

iOO'th   year   in  tliat    sordid    and    unfriendly    situ-  habitants    on   the  surface  of    the   globe    continues 

ation.       Tlie  plain  diet  and  invigorating    employ-  at  all   times   nearly   the  same.     By   this   metlium, 

raents  of  a  country  life,   are    acknowledged  on  all  the     world  is    neither    overstocked    with     inhabit- 

hands  to  be   highly  conducive  to   health   and   Ion-  ants,   nor  rendered  too   thin,     but  life  and   death 

gevity,  while  the  luxury  and  refinements  of  large  keep  a  tolerably  equal  pace,    llie  inhabitants  of  this 

cities  are  allowed   to  be  equally  destructive  to  the  island,    comparatively    speaking,    are    but    as    the 

dust   of  the  balance  ;    yet,  instead   of  being  dimi. 

is  impaired,   does   not  pretend  to  make  an    exact  nislied,     we    are     assured  by     other    writers    that 

enumeration   of  all    his  offspring ;    but  he    knows  within     these    thirty    years  they    are  greatly    in- 

of  sixteen   sons    now    living,    fourteen     of    whom  creased. 

are  in    the  army    and    navy,    besides    daughters;         The    desire    of  self-preservation,    and    of    pro- 

the    eldest    of    whom,    by   his    present    wife,     is  tracting  the  short   span   of  life,  is  so  intimately  in- 

a    mantua-maker     in      Newcastle.         His      eldest  terwoven    with    our  constitution,    that  it   is  jusdy 

son  is  now  eighty-tbree  years  old,  and  the  young,  esteemed  one  of  the    first    principles  of   our    na- 

est  only  nine.     Nor,  in  all  probability,  would  this  ture^    and,    in   spile    even    of  pain    and    misery, 

lad  close   the  rear  of  his    immediate    progeny,   if  seldom   quits  us   to   the  last  moments  of  our  rx- 

his  present   wife,    the   boy^s   mother,    had   not   at-  istence.      It  seems,   therefore,  to  be  no  less   our 

tained  to  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.     In   his  duty  than  our    interest,    to  examine  minutely  into 

prime,    he    did  not  exceed  five  feet  seven  inches,  the   various  means  that   have  been   considered    as 

He   is    now   inclined,   through    age,     to    five   fea  conducive  to   health   and    long    life;    and,    if  pos- 

five  inches.      He  has  an  interesting  physiognomy,  sible,  to    distinguish     surh    circumstances    as    are 

expressive     of   sincerity,     sensibility,    and     manly  essential   to  that  great  end  from  those  wliich  are 

courage.      His  biographer  very    properly  submitted  merely   accidental.        But   here   it   is   much    to   be 

it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Polygraph ic  Society,  regretted    that     an    accurate   history  of   the   lives 

whether    they    might    not    do    a   thing  worthy    of  of  all   the   remarkable  persons  in   the  above  table, 

themselves  and  their  ingenious  art,  if    they  should  so  far    as  relates   to    the    diet,  regimen,   and   the 

multiply   likenesses    of   this    living    antiquity,    and  use  of  the  non-naturals,    has    not    been  faithfully 

circulate  them  at   an  easy  rate  throughout  Britain  handed  down   to   us ;  without    which   it  is  impos- 

and  Europe.     They  would  thus  gratify  a  very  ge-  sible    to    draw    the    necessary    inferences.      Is     it 

neral  curiosity,  a  curiosity  not  confined  to  the  pre-  not   then   a   matter    of    astonishment    that    histo. 

sent  age.  rians    and   philosophers    have   hitherto  paid  so  lit. 

The  following    instance    is    given    in    a  recent  tie    attention    to    longevity?      If  the  present  im- 

German   Journal;  but  the   name  of  the   veteran  is  perfect  list   should   excite  others,  of    more    leisure 

not    mentioned  :     "  There    is    now     living,    near  and  better  abilities,  to  undertake  a  full  investigation 

Polosk,   on   the  frontiers  of    Livonia,    a   Russian,  of    so    interesting    a   subject,    the    inquiry    might 

who  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.     He  was  pre-  prove     not  only    curious    but     highly     useful     to 

sent  at  tlie  battle  of   Puliowa,  in   \7Q9,  at  which  mankind.        In   order   to  furnish     mateiials  for   a 

time  he  wa*  eighty-six  years  of  age.      At  the  age  future  history   of  longevity,   the  bills  of   morUUty 

of  ninety-three  he  entered  into  the  marriage  state,  and  •  throughout    the  kingdom  ought  first  to  be  revised, 

bad  children.     The  family  of  this  patriarch  consists  and    put  on   a    better    footing,   agreeable    to    the 

of  186  individuals,  who  reside  together  in  a  village,  scheme    of   which    Manchester    and  Chester  have 

which  comprehends  ten  houses:     the  oldest  of  his  already  given   a  specimen  highly    worthy   of  irai- 

grandchildren  is   102.     This  old  man  still  enjoys  a  tation*       The    plan,    however,    might    be     further 

perfect  stale  of  health,  though  now  I  «(»/•  improved    with    very     little    trouble,     bv    ailJing   a 
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l^nicnUr   aecoant    of  tbe    diet    and    regimen  of  duration     of  life»    which    are    carried    on   in    the 

trwf  person  «ho  dies  at  80  years  of  age  or  up-  open    air,  and   require    activity    or   labour ;    thus 

nth;  End  mentioning  whether  bis  parents    were  farmers,    gardeners,   and    labourers  in    tbe    coun- 

beahky,  long-lived  people,  &c.    An  accurate  register,  try,  are    in    general  the  longest  lived.     Foot  soU 

tba  estaUisbed  throughout  the  British  dominions,  diers   also,  who    have    survived    the   dangers    of 

vosld  be  productive  of  many  important  advantages  war,    are   remarkable  for   long   life :    tbey  are  ge- 

t3  lociely,   not    only    in    a  medical  and  pbiloso-  •oerally  stout   and   vigorous   men,    and   the  regu- 

jAkal,    but     also    in    a     political     and     moral  larity    to    which    surviving    soldiers    must    have 

new-  accustomed   themselves,   whilst   their    careless    and 

AD  tbe  cirromstancca  that  are  most  essentially  disorderly    companions     have     dropped    off,    tbe 

seresaary  to  life,  may  be  comprised  under  the  six  erect    |)OBture  to    which   they  have    been  trained, 

Ulffving  beads :  and  being   of  course  men  well  formed  by   nature, 

1.  Jir  and  Climate,  It  has  long  been  known  and  habituated  to  walk  well  (by  which  they  enjoy 
tlist  freib  air  ia  more  immediately  necessary  to  the  most  natural  exercise  in  perfection),  all  com- 
tfe  than  food;  for  a  man  may  live  two  or  three  days  bine  in  their  favour.  Sailors  also  would  furnish 
vithoot  tbe  latter,  but  not  many  n^inutes  without  the  many  Instances  of  longevity  if  comfortably  pro- 
fenner.  AU  climates  almost  give  some  instances  of  videtl  for  in  their  old  age :  of  this  a  striking  proof 
bagevity;  yet  tbe  nuijority  of  insunces  occur  in  is  given  in  the  accounts  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ro- 
cDldaad  moderate  climates.  Heat  relaxes  and  enfeebles,  bertson,  of  the  pensioners  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
ind  tbe  fiet  of  hot  countries  is  less  nourishing  than  In  the  year  1801,  the  complement  of  in- pen- 
that  of  cold;  while  excesses  are  more  generally  sioners  was  2410,  of  whom  there  were  96  of  the 
io^n^gcd  in.  age   of  80   years   and  upwards ;     of  thu  number 

2.  Paremtagc  Being  born  of  healthy  parents,  13  were  above  90  years  of  age,  and  one  man  102 
tfld  exempted  from  hereditary  disease,  are  cir-  yeara  old.  Tbe  number  of  out-pensioners  was 
cosBttanees  evidently  favourable  to  the  duration  of  about  2500,  of  whom  it  appeared  there  were  only 
^ :  and  numerous  instances  warrant  the  83  from  80  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Of  the 
opmioD,  that  longevity  prevails  in  some  families  former,  therefore^  about  4  in  100  survived  80 
Bort  than  in  others,  or  that  descent  from  long-lived  years  of  age,  but  of  the  latter  not  1  in  lOO  at* 
toccrtofs  Is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  give  the  tained  that  age,  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  be- 
Sn^ttst  probability  of  attaining  to  extreme  old  nefits  of  r^laritv  and  ease  in  the  advanced 
vp*  period   of  liJe,   and  of   the  attention  paid  to  the 

3.  Form  and  riae  of  ike  individuaL  It  is  ge-  health  of  the  in.pensioners  at  that  excellent  in- 
oenlly    admitted,    that    persons    of    a    compact  stitution. 

ibipe,  and   of  a   moderate  stature,  are   the  most  6.  Mode  of  Living,       If  persons  were    to  live 

Ekdy  to  live  long.      Tall  persons  frequently  ac-  with   the   simfilicity   of  ancient  times,  it   is  proba- 

qaiie  a   bahit    of  stooping,    which   contracts    the  ble  that  they  would   attain   long   life,  without  ex- 

chat,  and  ia  m  great  impiediment  to  free  respiration  ;  periencing    any    material     illness,     merely  by    a 

vbercas     the     sbort-sized     find     little    difficulty  proper  attention   to   air,   exercise,    clothing,     and 

is  keeping    themselves  erect,    and    are   naturally  diet.      But   in  the  present   state  of    society,  the 

voA  more  active,  l^  which  the  animal  functions  great   bulk  of   the   community   follow,  not    a  na* 

He  Rtafawd  in  a  state  of  greater  perfection;  the  only  tural,   but  an   artificial  mode   of  life,  and  thence 

dSiadvanlage  attending  a  short  stature  is,  that  it  is  are    perpetually    exposed    to    various  temptations, 

6iei|acBtIy  accompani^   with  corpulence,  which   is  which  they  find  it  difficult  always    to  resist,  and 

lathcr  un&voorable  to  long  life.  to  dangers    which    they     cannot    always    avoid. 

4.  Dt9potiiioH  of  Mind.  Nothing  is  more  con-  Most  persons,  however,  have  it  in  their  power 
dadve  to  longevity  than  to  preserve  equanimity  in  some  degree  to  regulate  their  manner  of  living 
ad  good  spirits,  and  not  to  sink  under  the  dis-  by  their  own  choice ;  and  by  a  little  attention 
appointmcttU  of  life,  to  which  all,  but  particu-  to  their  food,  clothing,  employment,  rest,  and 
larij  the  old.  are  necessarily  subjected.  This  is  temper  of  mind,  might  not  only  contribute  ma- 
s  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  as  terially  to  the  prolongation  of  their  lives,  but 
expericaoe  continually  shows  that  many  perish  preserve  themselves  from  many  diseases,  and 
CroiB  despondency,  who,  if  they  had  preserved  greatly  increase  their  relish  for  all  the  enjoyments 
(Mr  spirits  and   vigour  of  mind,  might  have  sur-  of  life. 

vifsd  oaany  years  longer.      Neither    tbe   irritable.  The  importance    of  wholesome    food,    for    the 

vko  are  agitated   by   trifles,   nor  the  melancholy,  preservation    of  health  and   promoting   bng    life, 

«tio  magnify  the  evils  of  life,  can  expect  to  live  and   the   avoiding   of  excess,  whether  in  eating  or 

^ffop     Even  those  who  suflfer  their  strength  and  drinking,   is  sufficiently  obvious.      Some  instances, 

tpiiits  to  be  exhausted  by  severe  study,  or  other  indeed,  are  recorded  of   persons   who    have   con- 

noital  exertions,   seldom   reach   great   age.       In  tinned  to   commit   excesses,  and  have  lived  long; 

(he  fist  before  referred    to,   of   1712  persons  who  but    these  are  to   be   considered  in  no  other  light 

fivei  aboot  a    century,   Fontenelle  (who  did    not  than  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  and  it  may 

qiKte  reach  100  years)    is  the  only  author  of  any  reasonably   be    contended,    that   if   such    persons 

Mie ;  and  bis  great  age  is  ascribed  to  the  tranquil  lived   to    a  great  age,    notwithstanding    their    in- 

«aie  of  Us  temper,  and  that  liveliness  of  spirits  for  temperance,   tbey   would  have  lived   much  longer 

vkicb  he  was  much  distinguished.     Among  tbosis  who  had  tbey  followed  a  different  course.      Experience 

bfe  devoted  themselves  to  tbe  study  or  practice  of  will    point   out   those  articles   of   food   which  are 

■nsK,  a  profession  which  encourages  cheerfulness  of  best  adapted    to  the   constitution  of   each  indivi- 

viad,   instances    of  great   age   have   been    very  dual,   and  there  cannot   be  a  better  rule  than  to 

fiatlMnL  adhere  to  them  as  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 

&.  Oecupaiiom.      No  person  that   leads   an  idle  mit.      It  may  be  observed,  however,   that  people 

Hfie  «U1  ever  attain  to  great  age ;    but  health  and  in    general,   especially   those   who   do    not  labour, 

1b^  lile  most   depend   much   on   tbe   manner  in  eat    much   more    than    nature    requires;    that    a 

*^idi  tbe  individual  is   employed.       Those  occu-  little  abstinence  or    self-denial    may  often    be  of 

IQtio&s  are   certainly   the  most   conducive   to  tbe  use,  either   to  prevent  or  to  cure  disease;    and  at 
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any  rale,  ihal  none  but  hard  working  people,  the 
Toung  who  are  growing  fast,  or  persons  who  arc  tra- 
velling about,  should  eat  more  than  one  full  meal 
each  day. 

As  to  clolhing,  much  must  depend  on  ^tualion 
and  climate;  but  it  is  generally  found  a  useful 
practice  to  wear  woollens  next  the  skin.  It  is 
remarked  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  that  since 
the  use  of  ilannel  shirts  has  been  given  up  by 
the  lower  orders,  the  rheumadsro  and  other  dis- 
cases  formerly  unknown,  have  become  very  fre- 
quent, and  are  daily  increasing.  In  the  West 
India  islands,  if  care  be  taken  to  make  the  troops 
wear  flannel  shirts,  they  are  generally  exempt 
from  various  disorders,  which  otherwise  would  probably 
have  attacked  them.  Even  the  negroes  themselves 
are  said  to  prefer  flannel  to  cotton  or  linen, 
and  fmd  it  a  much  more  comfortable  and  useful 
dress. 

Exercise  cannot  be  too  much  recommended; 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  cannot 
take  all  the  exercise  abroad  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  their  health,  they  ought  as  much  as 
possible  to  accustom  themselves  to  be  walking 
about  even  in  their  own  house,  for  though  this 
practice  does  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  exer- 
cise abroad,  it  is  certainly  the  best  substitute 
for  it.  Exercise  is  attended  with  the  advantage 
of  creating  an  inclination  to  retire  early  to  rest, 
and  of  inducing  sound  sleep.  Every  one  should 
take  all  the  repose  that  nature  requires,  but 
should  never  continue  long  in  bed  without  sleep- 
ing. Early  rising,  even  if  carried  to  an  extreme, 
is  far  more  conducive  to  health  and  long  life,  than 
late  hours  at  night  and  slumbering  in  bed  in  the 
morning. 

There  is  nothing  tiiat  can  tend  more  to  long 
life,  than  for  a  person  to  obtain  a  complete  com- 
mand of  his  passions,  and  in  particular  to  pre- 
serve his  mind  from  being  ruffled  by  the  occur- 
rences of  life.  Perhaps  there  is  no  maxim  more 
likely  to  promote  good  health,  and  consequently 
the  duration  of  life,  than  that  of  paying  a  proper 
attention  to  temper,  temperance,  and  sleep.  By 
good  tem])cr  the  mind  is  preserved  from  disease  ;  and 
by  temperance,  the  body ;  and  both  the  mind  and  the 
body,  when  exhausted,  are  again  recruited  and  restored 
to  their  former  strength,  by  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
repose. 

Vro]}Oriion  of  Males    horn    to   Fctnales   horn. 
In  contemplating   the  origin  and   duration   of  hu- 
man  life,  there   are   two  very   striking  facts,  which 
hitherto   remain   altogether    unaccounted  for ;    and 
have,    indeed,   attracted    less  attention    than  they 
ought  to   do.     The  first  is,  that  the  birth  of  male 
children   is    considerably     more     numerous      than 
that   of    female :     upon    the    calculation    of    Der- 
ham,  in  the  proportion  of  14  to  13  ;  a  calculation 
which    we    cannot    but    regard    as    pretty  correct, 
since  it  has  more  recently  been  confiimed   by    the 
observations  of  Muret,   Susmilch,    Dr.   Price,  and 
Dr.    Haygarth.      The    second   extraordinary  fact, 
is,   that   notwithstanding   this   superiority   of  births 
in  males,    the   number    of  living   females   is  con- 
siderably   greater    than     that    of    males,     in     an 
average  proportion   of  the   dificrcnt   stages  of  life. 
It   has  been  said  by  some  writers,  to  be  so  in  every 
stage,  but  this  we  shall  presently  point  out  to  be  an 
error. 

These  extraordinary  facts  seem,  at  first  sight, 
to  oppose  each  other.  Mr.  Dcrham,  with  mere 
piety  perhaps  than  judgment,  asciibcd  llie  former 
of  th(.n)    to    the   provident   care   ot   the   Deity,    in 


order  to   allow   a   sufficient  surplus  for  the    waste 
and  expenditure  of  warfare :   as  though  the  Deity 
himself  gave  a    sanction  to  the  wrath   and  savage 
contests   of  man,   by    an    express    law   of    nature. 
The    latter   has   been   brought  forward    to  prove  a 
greater   tenacity  to  life  in  the  female  than   in  the 
male    form;     and    some  physlologiats    have     ad- 
vanced  so   far   as  to   conceive,   that   this  g^reater 
tenacity    to    life    in    females    exists      not     only 
through  every  stage    after  birth,  but    even    before 
birth  itself:  in  corroboration    of  which    the    tables 
of  Mr.  Kerseboom  have   been    advertfd   tn,  which 
seem  to   determine  that  the  still-bom  males,    and 
those    necessarily    injured    in    birth,    are    as     the 
still-born   and    injured    females    in   the    proportion 
of  three  to  two.      Now  this  reasoning  is  not  only 
in    diametrical    opposition    to    the  preceding,     but 
in   our  opinion  just  as  fallacious.       As   the    sub- 
ject,   however,   is   of  the   highest  importance*   and 
nevertheless    has    scarcely     been     touched     upon 
with    a    view   of   any     fair    elucidation,    by     any 
writer,  we  shall  encroach  upon  an  additional  page, 
in    order    to    harmonize    the    whole,    and    reduce 
the    various   facts    to     one  common    and    simple 
principle.       In    doing    which,    we    shall  first    heg 
the   reader's    attention    to    the    following     extract, 
from  a   valuable,    and   we    believe   highly  accurate 
table  of  average    male    and    female   life,     upon    a 
scale   of  10,00(),    introduced    by    Mr.    Baily,  from 
the   national    tables    of  Sweden,   into  his  *'*  Doc- 
trine of  Life  Annuities.**  Any  other  table  of  a  similar 
kind  would  answer  our  purpose  as  well,  but  we  take 
this  as  being  one  of  the  latest,  and  roost  immediately 
at  hand. 


MALBS. 

FSMALSS. 

Age. 

liiving. 

Dying. 

Living. 

Dying. 

0 

10,000 

2,300 

10,000 

2,090 

1 

7,700 

500 

7.910 

518 

10 

6,013 

55 

6,217 

52 

15 

5,788 

39 

6,009 

35 

16 

6,740 

39 

6,974 

40 

17 

6,710 

39 

5,934 

40 

18 

6,671 

44 

5,894 

42 

20 

6,583 

50 

5,809 

43 

21 

5,593 

50 

6,766 

43 

50 

3,666 

95 

4,027 

75 

70 

1,541 

120 

1,979 

130 

90 

38 

12 

58 

15 

95 

1 

1 

7 

4 

Admitting  the  fact  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
males  born  into  the  world  than  of  females,  before 
we  can  assi<;n  any  physical  cause  for  such  a  fact, 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  what 
is  the  law  that  in  any  time  and  in  any  instance,  regu- 
lates and  determines  llie  sexual  diiierence  in  generation 
or  conception  ? 

In  the  article  Gbke ration  we  have  given  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  chief  theories  which  have 
been  offered  upon  this  subject :  and  have  ob- 
served that  the  theory  of  rjii^rnrsis  or  that  which 
j-upposes  production  to  result  from  element.iry 
matter  furnished  by  hoth  the  parents,  a  theory 
first  sljried  by  Epicurus,  and  since  restart- 
ed   by     BufTon,     is    the    only    theory     that    will 
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•  iimi  the  tax  of  t  ntioful  iiiTcttigtUiML  The 
k't«M  bcBce.  tbeo,  oiigHMiUfif>,  it  wu  the  opiDion  of 
ibe  GRcisa  liMNider  of  ihb  doctrine,  and  an  opinion 
wl^h  m  at  leaat  planaUe,  that  the  Mriual  diaiiiiction 
«&i  rtawiicd  bj  tbc  party  evincing  the  grealeat 
^tgrnse  of  orgasm  during  connexion;  and  as  from 
ihe  Bitperior  oanaciibrUy  and  taladly  of  man  to 
tiiai  of  woman,  %«c  have  leHon  to  conjcctum  that 
A  aamtmhai  gi«atcr  portion  of  orgun  uiuu  uaoallj 
be  with  che  fonQer,  we  have  reaaon  to  conjecture 
^Tt-n  ^  priori^  that  the  grraur  number  of  frtu&et 
«-:il  be  of  the  male  aex.  lliti  doctrine  is  tltus  ele> 
fTitstlj  and  accnntely  hid  down  by  Lucretius,  iv. 

Et  conmtsrendo  qut^m  scminc  forte  vtrili 
Femina  vim  vicit  subitA  vi«  conripuitque ; 
Turn  snnilc*  matrum  matemo  scniiae  fiunt : 
Ui  patribiis  patrio. 

We  may  henee  give  a  probslJc  guet«,  wliy,  from 
the  coanmofl  laws  of  nature,  the  male  iMrths  •houkl  in 
sooae  degree  exceed  the  female. 

Bat  the  principle  which  thns  operates  ah  Inii'to^ 
should  cootinue  to  operate  ^n  Juturo,  and  the 
raaie  form  produced  by  a  somewhat  superior  de- 
gree of  rigoor,  should  in  general  evince  more 
\i,^ior  through  the  diflcrent  stages  of  life,  be 
better  ^le  to  ward  off  the  dangers  that  thrcntm 
^t,  and  of  course  (in  opposition  to  the  common 
cphiKMi  vpon  this  sul^t)  discover  a  greater  tena- 
citv     to    USe,     under    equal    circumstancc%     than 


Kcrv,   tbu    we  believe  they  do  |   and   we   may 
lafdy   appeal    to    the   preceding   table.   In   support 
cf  sweh    an   asaertion.     By  this   table,    it    will    lie 
ibund,  that  the  average  death  of  females  for  the 
second  and  third  years,  keeps  nesrly  on  a  par  with 
that  of  males*  and  upon  the  whole  rather  exceeds 
iL     As  boys,  for  the  most  part,  now  liegin  to  be 
CTore   ezpoacd   to  external    air  and    external  arci- 
itcots  than   girls,  the  dangers  hence  derived  make 
the    number    of   deaths    from    this   period   greater 
aaong    the  former  than  among   the    latter.    And 
tbe    same    exposure  to    casualties  continuing;,   the 
same    proportion    of   deaths  still   prevail,    tit!    the 
period  of  puberty;  when,   the  change  which   takes 
pUce  in  the  female  form  being  of  a  more  trying 
cbanrter    than    what    occurs    in    the    male :     the 
deaths  are  again    reduced    very  nearly   to    a    ba- 
lance.      But    majority    being     now    acquirtd    on 
both    aides»    more    males   will    again    be    found   to 
fall  victims  than  females,    in  given   numbers  snd 
pves    ages,   from   the   more  extensive  range   and 
ci»iplexity   of  the   castulties,   to   which  iiulcs  are 
it!I  stibject;    and    which   produces  an    extra  mor- 
tality,   more  than  sufficient  to  countei  balance  that 
wtach    takes    place   among    females,    from    child, 
bearing.    As    old    age,    however,    supervenes,    the 
ira^    ia    again    brought    back   to    an    equality  of 
exemption    Craa     external     casualties,     from     the 
letrllenesa    which    prevenu     him    from    being    any 
kmger  able  to  brave  them  t  and  here  wc  ai^aiii  see 
aa  equality  of  deaths   restored  between   the  two ; 
at  the  age  of  70,   the  males*  deaths  out  of  1541 
being    i'jO,    and   the  females*  deaths  out  of   1979 
being    130;   while  at  90,   the  former,  out  of   3B 
are  12,   and  the  latter  out  of  .'H,  sre  15.     If  the 
assertion  be  true,  that   more  still-born  and  injured 
itale     diiUren     are     brouglit    forth     than    female 
f<oct<h,   however,  is  by  no  means   to  be  fully  dc- 
pen  Jed    upon)   it    may  possibly    be   accoantid    for 
tJpcQ    the    same    principle.        Generally    ftpoalint;. 


the  weakliest  women  are  those  that  are  moil  de* 
lofmcd;  and  both  the  weakly  and  the  dcfoimcd 
are  those  from  whom  we  should  rather  expect  male 
than  female  children,  upon  the  hjrpothesia  assomod 
above.  If  then  the  stoutest  ana  most  vigorous 
children  be  the  males,  such  have  the  greatest  chance 
of  being  injured  in  labour,  as  well  from  the  sis> 
perior  delicacy,  as  the  defonni^  of  the  mother,  la 
consequence  of  the  superiority  of  thdr  siset  and 
the  greater  diflkuliy  ia  their  pasaage  into  the 
world. 

Upon  the  whole,  man,  as  Haller  has  long  since 
observed  in  his  physiology,  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  shortness  of  life.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  living  beings,  there  are  few  who  unite 
in  a  greater  dej^ree,  all  the  internal  cauies  which 
tend  to  prolong  its  diflerent  }*eriods.  The  term 
of  gestation  is  very  considerable;  the  rudiments 
of  the  teeth  are  veiy  late  in  unfolding;  bia 
growth  is  slow,  and  is  not  completed  before  about 
twenty  years  have  elapsed.  The  age  of  puberty 
also  b  much  later  in  man  than  in  any  other  ani- 
mal. In  short,  the  parts  of  his  l>ody,  being  com- 
poied  of  a  softer  snd  more  flexible  substance, 
are  not  so  soon  hardened  as  those  of  inferior 
animals.  Bfan,  therefore,  acems  to  receive  at  hia 
birth  the  sceda  of  a  long  life :  and  if  he  reach  not 
in  general  the  distant  period  which  nature  appcari 
to  promise  him,  it  is  owing  to  accidental  causes  fo. 
reign  to  himself.  Instead  of  saying  that  his  life 
is  completed,  we  ought  rather  to  lay  that  it  was  cut 
off. 

In  few  words,  the  natural  snd  total  duration  of 
life,  whether  of  snimals  or  vrgftables.  is  in  a  consider- 
sble  degree  proportion-d  to  the  period  of  youth.  A 
tree  or  a  quadni))ed  that  soon  acq'ures  its  full  size, 
dccnys  much  sooner  than  aoothir  which  continues  to 
grow  for  a  longer  time. 

Among  pUnts,  some  species  of  boletus,  like 
lome  species  of  insects,  require  only  a  few  houra 
to  unfold  themK'lves,  and  as  ioon  decsy.  Several 
fungi  live  only  a  few  days,  others  a  few  weeks 
and  months.  Annual  plants  live  thrce^  four,  or 
at  the  utmost  eight  months:  biennial  plants  six- 
teen, eighteen,  and  even  four-and-twentv  months. 
Msny  herbaceous  plants  grow  a  ww  years 
only,  but  more  a  long  series  of  years;  while 
shrtUM  and  trees  in  some  Instances  Uve  eight, 
ten,  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  years.  With 
us  the  oak  and  lime-tree  attain  the  greatest  lon- 
gevity; but  these  are  nothing  to  the  longevity  of 
the  adansonia  di);itata,  the  pinus  ecdrus,  or  the 
general  family  of  palms:  the  first  of  which, 
though  its  stem  is  usually  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  measures  from  7h  to  90  feet  in 
circumference^  sends  off  branches  from  its  top  in 
every  direction,  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  In 
length;  takes  several  centuries  In  acquir- 
ing perfection,  and  (according  to  the  general 
computation)  is  a  thousand  years  before  it  de- 
cays. 

l*he  same  observation  will  more  strictly  apply 
to  animals  in  general.  Of  man,  wc  shall  add  no> 
thing  farther.  The  life  of  fishes  wc  know  but 
little  ot,  from  their  existing  In  a  ditlerent  element 
than  our  own ;  yet  we  knotr,  that  while  the  sal- 
mon,  which  grows  rapidly,  takes  only  about  aiz 
years  to  reach  its  full  size,  and  seldom  or  never 
exceeds  from  twrnty.four  to  thirty  years  in  its 
life;  the  carp,  which  grows  more  tardily,  and  to 
almo>t  ar.y  extent  (having  been  occasionally 
found  fi\e  fiet  long  and  two  hundred  pounds  in 
wc';;ht)   lus  been  lairly  a^crtaincd  a  century  old. 
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and  been  seen,  according  to  Mr.  Rdnfaold  Foster, 
in  a  group  of  from  two  to  three  hundred«  at  Cherlo. 
tbenburg,  a  Prussian  palace,  the  common  age  of 
which  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  years. 

Among  quadrupeds,  the  longest  lived  is  the 
elephant;  but  this  is  also  the  quadruped  that  is 
longest  in  acquiring  its  full  growth.  Among 
birds,  the  swan  requires  forty-two  days  for  its 
incubation ;  and  the  parrot  forty ;  and  these  are 
the  birds  of  the  greatest  longevity  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.      The    crow    or    laTen,    the    goose 


and  eagle,  have  abo  a  reputation  for  great  ]oi]« 
geviiy ;  but  it  is  a  reputation  founded  on  doubt- 
ful authority.  We  shall  subjoin  a  t^>le  of  tlte 
comparative  ages  of  the  most  common  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  together  with  the  periods  of  their 
incubation  or  gestation,  as  a  datum  from  which 
many  naturalists,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  cal- 
culate. We  take  it  from  Tilloch**  PhUos.  3fa^- 
xii.  245,  copied  from  Count  Moronzo  to  C.  L<ace» 
pede: 


QUADRUPEDS. 


Names  of  Animals. 


Gestation. 

Duration  of  life. 
Years. 

Authors. 

Afonths. 

21 

150 

to    200 

Aristotle. 

\2 

40 

—    60 

The  same. 

12 

20 

-^    25 

Cajetuna 

12 

25 

—    30 

Bufibn. 

Hi 

25 

—    30 

Aristotle. 

9 

14 

—     15 

The  same. 

«* 

35 

—    40 

NewTreatiscon  Hunting. 

H 

12 

—     15 

Bufibn. 

5 

12 

—     15 

The  same. 

5 

U 

—     13 

The  same. 

2 

11 

—     15 

The  same. 

Elephant 
Camel.. 
Buffalo.. 

Ass 

3Iaie... 
Cow.... 
Stag.... 
Roe-buck 
Sheep  .. 
Goat 

r>op.... 


Names  of  Birds. 


BIRDS. 


Incubation. 


DajTS. 


Swan 

Parrot 

Gooae 

Eagle 

BuAtard  . . . , 

Duck 

Turkey 

Peacock    . . 
Pheasant  . . , 

Crow 

Nightingale 

PuUet 

Pigeon  .... 
Linnet .... 
Canary  Bird 
Goldfinch  . . 


42 
42 

30 

30^ 

30f 

30^ 

30) 

26  to  27 

20  —  25 

20 

19  —  20 

18  —  19 

17—18 

14 

13—14 

13—14 


Duration  of  Life. 


Years. 


200    nearly 
100     nearly 
80    and  more 

Never  observed 
accurately. 


25 

18 

100 

17 
IG 
IG 
13 
13 
18 


to  28 

—  20 
and  more 

to  18 

—  18 

—  17 

—  14 

—  14 

—  20 


Authors. 


Aldrovandi. 

Wolroaer. 

'WiUoughby. 


Aristotle.    Pliny. 

Treatise  on  Pheasants- 

Hcsiod. 

Bufibn. 

Buffm. 

Several  Observations,  &x. 

^rllloughby. 

Trcati^  on  Canary  Birds. 

Buffon. 


2.  Duration  of  Life  cont'tdtrcd  poUticaUy, 
A  knowledge  of  the  common  term  of  human  life, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  a  definite  climate,  of  the 
facility  or  difliculty  of  subsistence,  and  the  actual 
population  at  a  given  period,  vill  hence  be  found 
a  (air  datum  to  calculate,  from  one  era,  the  regu- 
lar increase  or  diminution  that  may  rationally  be 
cxp'icted  to  lake  place  at  another.  It  will  also 
eiubl<*   us   to  calculate   the  value  of  an   individu:il 


life,  so  as  to  make  im|X}rtant  acljus'ments  in  many  pe- 
cuniarv  concerns. 

The  mortality  of  mankind  Is,  indeed,  a  sub- 
ject  of  interesting  speculation,  not  only  to  the 
moralist  and  divine,  but  to  the  politician  and 
philosopher.  The  physical  and  political  uses  of 
this  kind  of  speculation,  have  been  long  since 
pointed  cut  by  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  •*  Na- 
tural   and    Polilical   Observations    on    the  Bills    of 
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LIFE    ANNUITIES. 

MortaStf  of  LondoD.*'  But  the  inquirf  has,  more-  vith  a  view  to  oppose  and  destroy  the  injurious 
ofcr,  led  10  the  creation  of  a  distinct  branch  of  ana*  effects  and  evil  intentions  of  a  class  of  men  (un- 
Iftical  sdenee,— that,  we  mean,  which  relates  to  fortunately  to  be  found  in  every  stage  of  society) 
tbe  vahtttioo  of  &fe  annuities  and  asturancet.     See     who,   under  pretence    of  establishing    societies  for 

Aist'SAVCia  and  the  article  imroedistely  following.  the  benefit  of  old  age,  and  of  widows,   were  only 

LifK  AwmjvnEM,  are   such  periodical  payments  forming  schemes  to  allure  and  to  defeat  the  hopes 

as  depend  oa  the  continuance  of  some  particular  of  the  ignorant  and  the  distressed.     His  efforts  were 

Bfc  or  lives.    Tbey  may  be  distinguished  into  an-  eventually  crowned  with  success :  and  those  bubble 

oaitiea  that  cooiroence  immediately,  and  such   as  societies  have  long  since  met  with  the  fate  which  he 

rnnnenee   at    some   future    period,    called  rever*  so  truly  predicted. 

"Msry  Ufi  ommuUies,  In  this  laudable  pursuit,  Br.  Price  saw  the  ne» 

The  ^edes  of  mathematical  investigation  which  cessity  of  more  accurate  observations  on  the  mor- 
ksds  to  the  deterroioation  of  life  annuities  and  tality  of  human  life,  in  order  to  determine  with  more 
snanaees,  is  perfect^  modem,  and  in  fact,  may  eorrectness  the  value  of  life  annuities,  and  to  show 
be  csiU  newt  for  we  find  scarcely  any  traces  more  forcibly  the  futility  and  extravagance  of  the 
«f  it  before  the  eommencement  of  the  last  cen«  schemes  that  were  issued  by  those  societies.  By  the 
tajj.  Van  Hudden  was  the  first  who  attempted  assistance  of  some  public-spirited  individuals,  he  ob- 
t^  devciopemeot  of  a  ntional  theory;  and  this  tained  correct  registers  of  the  rates  of  mortality  at 
■ai  itill  fiirtfaer  expanded  by  the  celebrated  pen-  Northampton,  Norwich,  Chester,  and  other  places  in 
Moaiy  Joba  de  Witt,  in  a  tract  printed  at  the  England.  But  still,  the  computation  of  the  values  of 
Hagae  in  1^1,  under  the  title  ^*  De  Vardye  van  annuities,  according  to  these  observations,  was  a 
^  Li^feotHi  na  Pkopertie  ran  de  Losrenten.**  work  so  tedious  and  unpleasant,  that  little  hopes 
NxUa^  however,  to  which  a  reader  of  the  pre«  were  entertained  of  profiting  by  those  researches: 
•est  times  covld  recur  with  advantage,  was  pro«  and  Dr.  Price  suffered  three  sevfral  editions  of 
And  till  169S-3 «  when  Dr.  Halleyt  whose  labours  his  treatise  to  pass  over  without  affording  any 
so  greatly  enridied  almost  every  department  of  ma-  additional  information  on  this  subject  At  length 
theautieal  knowledge*  gave,  in  the  Philosophical  the  fourth  edition  appeared  (1783)  enriched  ^th 
Tiaassctioos,  **  An  Estimate  of  the  D^rees  of  Mor-  several  valuable  tables  of  annuities  on  single  and 
tiGiy  of  Maaldad,  drawn  from  curious  tables  of  the  joint  lives,  at  different  rates  of  interest,  deduced 
hinhi  and  funerals  at  the  city  of  Breslaw ;  with  an  not  only  from  the  probabilities  of  living  as  ob- 
viSBipt  to  ascertain  the  price  of  annuities  on  Hves.'*  served  at  Northampton,  but  also  from  the  pro- 
la  tiM  piper  Dr.  Halley  presented  a  very  perspicu-  babilities  of  living  as  observed  in  the  kingdom  of 
*■  vise  of  the  principles  oa  which  an  accurate  theory  Sweden  at  lar|||e. 

sfaoaraoeesand  annuities  must  rest,  and  from  the  The  great  addition  which  Dr.  Price  has  made 

ff^6ttukm  of  theae  principles  to  the  Breslaw  obser-  to  our  means  of  information  respecting  this  science, 

wtbas,  dedueed  Che  first  correct  table  of  the  value  and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  thus  promoted  some 

tf  Ut  amoiiiea.     De  Moivre  took  up  the  subject  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  deserves  the  highest 

*^  Haflcy  left  it.  and  in  1 724  published  the  fint  commendation :  and  his  labours  on  this  subject  en« 

sfitba  of  his  **  AnBuities  on  Lives."    In  this  veiy  title  him  to  our  warmest  praise.    The  primary  object 

■fcmaosaad  valoable  work,  be  started  the  hypothesis  which  he  had  in  view  has  been  fully  answered ;  and 

1^  ^  the  decrements  ai  life  are  equal  and  nniferm,  his  treatise  was  admirably  adapted  to  that  end.    In 

faoai  fabtb  to  the  otmost  extremity  of  human  life  ;**  every  other  respect,  however,  it  is  far  from  being 

•  bypoibcsjs  »hicb,  though  it  much  simplifies  com-  complete :  and  the  reader  will  lode  in  vain  for  ^e 
pistion,  aad  (vnisbes  a  very  elegant  theory,  consi*  most  common  cases  that  occur  in  practice.  In- 
favd  BMrriy  in  relation  to  Its  analytieal  symmetry,  deed,  those  subjects  which  are  to  be  met  with, 
■d  fadlxty  of  practice^  yet  when  applied  to  auch  eases  do  not  readily  present  themselves ;  owing  f  o  the 
isarunlly  occur,  often  leads  to  results  extremely  loose  and  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are 
CBoscoa^  unless  it  be  subjected  to  the  checks  treated.  Dr.  Price's  object  was  not  so  much  to 
faraiihcd  by  other  theories.  In  1742  another  insert  what  was  new,  as  to  illustrate  (by  some 
cKdIeM  mathematician,  Mr.  T.  Simpsoa  of  the  striking  examples)  a  few  of  the  leading  problems, 
Vodvieh   Academy*    in  a  curious    little   treatise  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  pernicious  schemes  thst 

*  Oa  (he  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions,'*  di^reced  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But,  those 
dariy  espbiaed  the  method  of  computing  the  schemes  having  long  since  vanished,  .his  obser. 
^  of  aeanilieBf  fte.  from  the  real  observe-  vations  may  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  bea- 
•iMi  of  life.^11    improvement  certainly  of  great  con  to  posterity. 

■Bportsaee;  aad    prosecuted  the   subject  still    far-  The  next  treatise  on  this  subject  is  that  by  Mr. 

*«  ia  his  «■  Select  JSxerdaes,"  published  in   1 752.  Moigan,    entitled    **  The  Doctrine    of    Annuities 

la  I7a3  and  17&&  Mr.  James  Dodson  published  and  Assurances,*'  which  appeared  in  1779.     This 

tW  MDQod  and  third  volumes  of  his  *^  Mathema^  author  sets  out  with   the  vain  attempt  to  render 

iial  Aepoatory,**  in  which  he  has  given  the  most  the  principles    of  the  science    intelligible  to  per- 

CBraaive  collecUon  extant  of  problems  purely  alge-  sons    unacquainted    with  mathematics :    but,    after 

^■ncd,  aad  solved  an  immeose  variety  of  questions  a  fruitless  eflbrt    for   this    purpose,   he  ultimately 

Klvive  to  aneiiitjei,  reversions,  survivorships,  and  leaves  his  readen    to    pursue    their    inquiries    by 

aatttiaoes;  though,  unfortunately,  he  has  through-  the  common  and  only  useful  method  of   analysis. 

^  sdjpied  the  hypothesis  of  his  friend   M.   de  Besides  some  valuable   observations   ''on  the  dif- 

^▼M.  ferent  methods  of  determining  the  stste  of  a  so- 

IVe  science    vmained    In    this  state,   without  ciety,  whose  business  consists    in    making  assor- 

■■6   impravsDenty    till    the   publication    of   the  ances  on  lives,"  that  work  will  be  found  to  con. 

fint  editioa  of  Dr.   Price'a  celebrated  treatise,  in  tain  a  variety  of  problems,  treated  for  the  most 

W69.     This    work,    entitled    '^  Observations    on  part  in   a  plain,  easy,  and  familiar  manner;   and 

^'f'fimarw  FaymcAtSk   Ac"  waa  first  published  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  science  at  that  period. 

VOL  VII.                                               I-  1                                                            ^tr- 
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Bii(,    out    of    the  fortVotwo   problemi  which    that  tions,  and  a  variety  of  unmeaning  quantitira.     All 

treatise  coniaini,  about  thirty  uf  ihem,  chieily   re-  which  might  indeed  be  excused,  if  the  resulting  fur- 

lating  to   contingent  annuities  and  assurances,  are  mulae  had  been  at  once  simple  and  correct :  instead 

(owing  to  more  accurate  observations  and  a  more  ira-  of  which,  we  find  the  grossest  errors  comnulted*  not 

proved  analysis)  now  rendered  totally  unfit  for  general  only  as  to  their  form,  but  as  to  their  accuracy.    They 

use.      Mr.     Mur^nu    himself,    however,    has    been  are,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessarily  long ;  abound^ 

the    principal    cause    of    this    revolution     In     the  ing  with  useless  quantities  (which  render  their  nu- 

science.  merical  solution  fxcc^diugly  intricate  and  difficult). 

The  next  professed  treatise  on  the  science  is  and  oftentimes  at  variance  with  the  particulars  men- 
Mr.  Raron  IVlaseres's  ''  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  tioned  in  the  investigation ;  which,  together  with  tbe 
of  Life  Annuities^*  (17R3):  wherein  this  celebrated  erroneous  manner  in  which  they  are  printed,  renders 
author  has  explained  the  subject  in  so  familiar  a  man.  them  of  little  or  no  use  to  tbe  public.  Must  of  his 
ner,  as  to  be  intelligible  even  to  those  who  are  uuae-  problems  are  investigated  in  two  difierent  ways,  and 
quainted  with  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  who  have  are  solved  by  means  of  two  distinct  formulae ;  but, 
made  no  great  proficiency  in  mathematics.  This  notwithstanding  tbe  similarity  of  these  n)etiiods  is 
treatise,  however,  although  consisting  of  more  than  studiously  kept  from  the  observation  of  the  reader* 
700  quarto  pages,  goes  no  further,  in  the  analysis  of  and  although  these  double  formulae  are  in  each  pro- 
the  subject,  than  the  first  two  problems  in  the  present  blem  totally  different  io  appearance,  yet  they  will  be 
work  :  but  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  contain,  found  in  all  cases  to  be  precisely  the  same,  disguised 
ing  a  variety  of  new  tables  of  the  value  of  annuities  under  different  symbols  !  A  curious  and  interesting 
on  single  lives,  and  on  two  joint  lives  of  different  branch  of  the  science  has  been  thus  strangely  di- 
ages,  deduced  from  the  probabilities  of  living  as  storted  and 'enveloped  in  my&tery;  a  depra%'ed  taste 
observed  by  M.  De  Parcieux  among  the  govern,  in  mathematical  reasoning  has  been  introduced,  and 
meiit  annuitants  in  France;  these  being  justly  (what  is  by  far  of  the  greatest  importance)  many 
considered  by  the  learned  author  as  the  most  faUe  solutions  have  probably  resulted  from  too  great 
pro(>er  data  whereon  to  found  the  value  of  life  a  de^iendence  on  the  general  fonnula". 
annuities.  There  Ofe,  moreover,  in  that  treatise  Some  foreigners,  as  Bernoulli,  Gregory,  Fon* 
several  interesting  observations  on  the  best  me-  tana,  Kerseboom,  Duvillard,  Deparcieux,  Crome, 
thod  of  providing  annuities  for  old  a^e,  and  on  Sprengell,  &lc.  have  attended  to  some  of  the  in- 
various  subjects  of  finance  and  ix>liticul  eco.  sulated  branches  of  this  subject.  But  there  were 
nomy ;  which  render  it  particularly  valuable  to  no  works  which  de&crved  the  name  of  treatises, 
those  who  are  desirous  of  information  on  these  except  the  above,  t:ll  the  commencement  of  the 
important  questions,  and  will  perpetuate  the  present  year,  when  Mr.  Francis  Baily  published 
name  and  abilities  of  this  truly  public-spirited  a  very  complete  and  valuable  work,  entitled 
writer.  *'  The  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition  analytically  investigated  and  explained.**  In  Ibis 
of  Dr.  Price's  *^  Ob.servat)ons  on  Reversionary  Pay-  i}erforroance  the  arrangement  of  the  autlior  is 
ments**  (which  contained  the  vAluable  collection  of  logical;  his  demonstrations  as  perspicuous  as  the 
tables  of  life  annuities,  deduced  from  the  observa-  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow :  the  new  nota- 
tions made  at  Northampton  and  in  Sweden),  Mr.  tion  by  which  he  simplifies  his  theoretical  pro- 
Morgan  was  enabled  to  detect  the  inaccuracy  of  cesses  is  ingenious :  and  the  numerous  practical 
tliose  rules  which,  not  only  Mr.  Simpson  and  others  rules  which  he  has  deduced  from  bis  investigatioas 
had  given  for  determining  the  value  of  cootingeut  are  plain  and  free  from  ambiguity.  He  has  carefully 
annuities  and  assurances,  but  also  which  he  himself  guarded  against  a  loose  and  unscientific  use  of 
had  deduced  from  the  same  principles,  in  his  treatise  terms ;  and  has  so  contrived  the  subdivisions  of 
above  mentioned :  and  he  immediately  set  about  to  his  work,  as  to  keep  himself  tolerably  free  from 
correct  them.  His  labours,  on  this  subject,  are  con.  ueedless  re|)eUtioos.  Tlie  tables,  which  are  in  num. 
tained  in  the  several  papers  inserted  by  him  in  the  her  59,  and  occupy  100  pages,  are  neatly,  and  (as 
PhilosopldccU  Tranmctiom  for  i/KH,  1789,  1701,  far  as  we  may  venture  to  speak  from  a  pretty  cau. 
1794,  and  1800.  In  the  first  volume,  here  alluded  tious  inspection)  accurately  printed.  We  therefore 
to,  he  has  considered  those  cases  only  in  which  two  fore  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend  Mr.  Baily*8 
lives  are  concerned :  in  the  next  two  volumes,  his  treatise  to  such  of  our  readers  as  wi&h  to  in- 
object  was  to  deduce  tbe  value  of  contingent  as-  vestigate  this  iiiterestiiig  subject  minutely :  others 
suranccs  in  all  those  cases  where  three  lives  are  may  be  satisfied  with  the  following  tables  and  re- 
concerned,  and  which  admit   of  a  correct  answer:  marks. 

and   in   tbe   last  two   volumes  he  proposed  to  de-  The   value  or  present   worth  of  an  annuity  fur 

temiine    the    value    of    contingent    annuities    and  any  proposed    life  or    lives,  it   is   evident,   depends 

assurances    in    all   the    remaining    cases    of    tlirec  on  two   circumstances;    the  interest  of  the  money* 

lives.  and  the  chance  or   expectation   of   the   continuance 

Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  read  over  those  of  life.      Upon  the  former    only  depends  the  value 

}>apcrs  with   attention,   must  be    struck   vriih     sur.  or  present   wortli    of  an   annuity    certain,    or    that 

prise    and    regret    at     the    strange    and    confuMxi  is    not    subject    to    tlie   continuance   uf    a  life,    or 

manner  which  Mr.  Morgan  has   pursued,   in    order  other    contingency ;    but     the    expectation    of   lifo 

to    obtain    the    solution    of    the    several   problems  being  a  thing   not   certain,  but  only   possessing    a 

under  consideration.      No  one,  at   the  present  ad-  certain  c/ki;ia',   it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the 

vanccd  state  of  the  science  (with  so  many  models  certain     annuity,     as     stated    above,    must    be    di- 

of  simplicity  and   elegance   before  him),  could   ex-  minished  in  proportion  as  the  expectancy  is   bclnw 

pect   to    see  any  mathematical   inquiries   conducted  certainty :     thus,   if   the   present    value   of    an    an. 

in    so   loose,  so  obscure,   so  extraordinary  a  man-  nuiiy  certain    be    any   sum,    as    suppose    lOOl.    und 

Iter.       The    investigations    are    tediously    and   un.  the  value   and    ex|)ectancy    of  the   life   be  -^,    then 

iicre^sarily  prolix ;     crowded    with    useless    repcti-  the   value  of  the  life  annuity  will   be  only    half  of 
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36 

43 

39 

79 

85 

8u 

122 

142 

145 

IH8 

120 

W 

33 

39 

35 

71 

78 

77 

107 

134 

135 

173 

119 

75 

30 

35 

32 

64 

71 

0*9 

91 

136 

1-25 

158 

109 

16 

t7 

32 

28 

57 

61 

61 

80 

119 

114 

144 

98 

77 

24 

39 

25 

50 

58 

5i 

68 

112 

103 

199 

85 

78 

tl 

26 

23 

43 

52 

45 

59 

105 

93 

115 

7i 

79 

18 

33 

19 

37 

46 

3H 

51 

98 

82 

102 

58 

80 

16 

20 

17 

33 

40 

32 

44 

90 

72 

88 

46 

81 

14 

18 

14 

27 

34 

26 

38 

81 

..62 

7S 

36 

8S 

19 

16 

12 

23 

28 

3« 

3t 

71 

53 

63 

29 

83 

10 

14 

10 

19 

93 

18 

S5 

61 

45 

53 

94 

84 

8 

13 

8 

16 

19 

15 

21 

51 

38 

44 

30 

85 

7 

10 

7 

13 

16 

12 

15 

41 

31 

36 

17 

86 

6 

8 

6 

10 

13 

9 

It 

32 

25 

38 

14 

87 

5 

7 

5 

8 

11 

6 

8 

24 

19 

31 

II 

88 

4 

6 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

17 

14 

16 

9 

89 

3 

5 

3 

5 

6 

2 

4 

11 

10 

12 

7 

90 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

7 

7 

8 

5 

Theae  tables  sbow  that  the  monality  and  efoaoce 
•f  life  are  Tcry  Tarious  in  diflercot  places  $  and  that 
tfacfcfere,  to  obuhi  a  sulficieot  accuracy  i>  this  busi. 
ness.  It  is  necessary  to  adapt  a  table  of  probabilities  or 
cbaacci  of  life,  to  crery  place  for  which  aBouMes  are 
to  be  calculated;  or  at  least  one  set  of  tables  fur 
hi^  lovna,  and  another  for  country  places,  ss 
veil  aa  lor  tho    supposition  of   diflerem  rates  of 


8evcrd  of  the  foregoing  taMast  as  they  com- 
with  ounbtra  difienRit  from  one  another, 
are  bciv  redueed  to  the  same  number  at  the 
brgnuun^  vis.  1000  person8»  by  which  means 
we  are  enabled  by  inspection*  at  any  age,  to 
compare  the  numbers  together,  and  immediately 
pervcire  the  rdaiive  d'*greea  of  vitality  at  the 
aereral  places.  The  tables  are  also  arranged 
accordhig  to  the  degree  of  vitality  amongst  them; 
the  kas^  or  that  at  Vienna,  first ;  and  the  rest 
in  fber  order,  lo  the  highest,  which  is  the  pro* 
viaee  of  Vaod  in  Switserland.  The  authorities 
vpow  vUrh  these  tables  depend,  are  as  they  here 
ibOov.  The  first,  taken  from  Dr.  Price's  Obser. 
vatioos  oa  Rerersiooary  Payments,  b  formed 
from  the  bills  at  Vienna,  for  8  years,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Sosmilrb.  m  his  GottHcfu  Ordnung ;  the 
2d.  for  Berlin,  from  the  urar,  as  fonnetl  from 
the  bills  there  for  4  ytars,  vix.  from  1753  to 
J  755;  the  3d,  from  Dr.  Price,  showing  the  true 


probabilitiea  of  life  in  London,  fermcd  from  the 
billi  for  ten  yrsrs,  vix.  from  1759  to  ITfJM;  the 
4th,  for  Norwtcti,  formed  by  Dr.  Price  from  tlie 
bills  for  30  years,  viz.  from  1740  to  1769;  the 
5th,  by  the  same,  from  the  bills  for  Kortturapton } 
the  6th.  as  deduced  by  Dr.  ilalley,  frimi  the  bills 
of  mortality  at  Breslaw :  the  7th.  showt  the  pro« 
bsbilities  rf  life  in  a  country  )>dri»h  in  Brar)ikn- 
burg,  formed  from  the  bills  for  60  vcart,  from 
1710  to  I7.\n»  ss  given  by  Mr.  Susmilcll;  the 
8th.  fthows  the  prolxibilities  of  life  in  tbe  parish 
of  Holy.Cross,  near  Shrewsbury,  formvd  from  4 
register  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garsuch,  for  20 
years,  from  1*750  to  1770;  the  lUh.  for  Hullaml, 
was  formed  by  M.  KcrsstHMHrni,  from  the  regis* 
ters  of  certain  snnuitioa  tor  livrs  gnntcnl  by  the 
government  of  Holland,  which  had  been  kept 
there  for  125  years,  in  whirh  the  ages  of  the 
several  annuitants  dyin^  tUirin^  thai  |)criod  had 
been  truly  entered;  the  h  ih.  for  France,  were 
formed  by  51.  Psrcicux,  from  the  lists  of  the 
French  tontines,  or  lon^  snnuiiits,  and  verified 
by  a  compsriMm  with  the  mortuary  n*gi»ters  of 
several  reIi(;ious  hoiites  for  both  M*xes;  and  the 
11th*  or  IsAt,  for  thu  district  of  Vaud  in  Switxer- 
lanil,  was  formeil  bv  Dr.  Priic  from  the  rci'iaters 
of  43  pa  ii.!trs  ^ivcn  by  M.  Murel,  in  tbe  liernv 
M<'rnoif»  iuf  I  he  year  l/bo. 

Now   from    fruch  luis   u    the  iore^uing,  various 


^ 


ITlEiS. 


<««  ">uotvia^  are  those  that  are  given  b^-  ^Ir. 
^^i,'»iii,  in  bu  Select  Kxercises,  as  deduced  from 
K  l^'i^iioa  hills  of  mortallity 


'  <('T«/' 
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1 
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H    1 
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n  J 

.1.    '..;f\  c^r  Number  of  Years  Jinnmty  in  the  Va^ue^ 
,  i«  ./itf  several  Rates  of '6,  4,  and  o  per  Cent. 


Ys-ars 

Years 

Years 

Years 

■*    - 

\A.w8  at 

Age. 

value  at 

value  at 

>alue  at 

.fc» 

3  per  cent. 

3  per  cent 

4  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

141 

41 

13-0 

11*4 

10-2 

*  » 

14«2 

42 

12-8 

11-2 

10-1 

'H 

14-3 

43 

12-6 

11-1 

10-0 

o'* 

14-3 

44 

12-5 

11-0 

9-9 

1.S4 

14-3 

45 

12-3 

10-8 

9-8 

»vSk 

14-3 

46 

Vl'\ 

107 

97 

'Vi 

14*2 

47 

11*9 

10-5 

9-5 

Mt 

14-1 

48 

11-8 

10-4 

9-4 

•oV 

14'0 

49 

11-6 

10-2 

9-3 

Kv\S 

13-9 

50 

11-4 

10-1 

9-2 

l>-<i 

13-7 

51 

11 -2 

9-9 

9-0 

{xk 

13-5 

52 

11*0 

9-8 

8-9 

l.x'i 

13-4 

53 

107 

9-6 

8-8 

K>0 

IS«2 

54 

10*5 

9-4 

8-6 

U'H 

130 

65 

10-3 

S»-3 

8-5 

N7 

12-9 

56 

10-1 

91 

8-4 

U'ft 

127 

57 

9-9 

8-9 

8-2 

UM 

12-6 

58 

9-6 

87 

8-1 

U'l 

12-4 

59 

9-4 

8-6 

8-0 

NO 

12-S 

60 

9-2 

8-4 

7-9 

i;i-H 

12-1 

61 

8-9 

8-2 

77 

1.V& 

12*0 

62 

8-7 

81 

7-6 

12) '4 

11-8 

63 

8-5 

7-9 

7-4 

i.'ja 

117 

64 

8-3 

77 

7-3 

Ml 

\[6 

65 

8-0 

7-5 

71 

l'i'0 

11-4 

66 

7-8 

7-3 

6-9 

Ii7 

11*3 

67 

7-6 

71 

67 

\'A'6 

11-2 

68 

7-4 

6-9 

6-6 

V2'4 

11-0 

69 

7-1 

.        67 

64 

\'2'3 

10-9 

70 

6-9 

6-5 

6-2 

12*1 

10-8 

71 

6-7 

6-3 

60 

11-9 

106 

72 

6-5 

6.1 

5-8 

11-8 

10*5 

73 

6-2 

5-9 

5-6 

11*6 

10-4 

74 

5-9 

5-6 

5-4 

11*5 

10-3 

75 

5-6 

5-4 

5-2 

LIFE    ANNUITIES. 


TABLR  III. 

Scotch  ff  the  VoImc  of  am  Amuuit^for  Two  Jaimi  Ltves^  that  ia^Jor  at  long  us  thty  may 

exist  to^tther. 


VcMS^en 

fJticr 

V^lue  at 
1  pfT  cent- 

Vilucat 
4  per  ctiit. 

Valuf  at 
•  per  ci^nl. 

Yo«»fi|rT 

Value  al 
.1  prr  cent. 

ValuP  at 
4  jK-rveuL 

Value  at 
•  per  cmi. 

10 

10 
15 
•M 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

1-I-7 

14-3 

13-8 

13*1 

12-3 

11-5 

10-7 

iO-0 

9-3 

8-6 

7-8 

6*9 

6*1 

5*3 

ISO 
IJ'7 
12-2 

11-6 
10-9 
10*2 
9-6 
9*0 
8*4 
7-8 
7-2 
6-5 
5-8 
51 

11-6 

11-3 

108 

10-2 

9-7 

9-1 

8-6 

81 

7-6 

7-1 

6*6 

HI 

5*5 

4-9 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1       35 

1 

1 

33 
40 
4i 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

9*9 
9-4 
8*9 
8*3 
7-7 
7-1 
6*4 
5-7 
5-0 

8-8 
8*5 
8*1 
7-6 
71 
6-5 
60 
5*4 
4*8 

8.0 

7.7 

7-4 

7  0 

6*6 

61 

S-S 

5*1 

4*6 

1 

40 

1 
I 

1 

40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

9*1 
8*7 
8*2 
7*6 
7-0 
.     6*4 
5*7 
5-0 

8*1 
7-8 
7-4 
6*9 
6*4 
5*9 
5-4 
4*8 

7*3 
7*1 
6*8 
6*4 
6-0 
5*a 
51 
4*6 

15 

15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

13-9 

13*3 

12-6 

11-9 

11-2 

10.4 

9-6 

8*9 

8-2 

7-5 

6-8 

6-0 

5-2 

12*3 

11-8 

11-2 

10-6 

10-0 

9-4 

8-8 

8-2 

7-6 

7  0 

6-4 

5-7 

5-0 

II  0 
IU'5 
10*1 
9-5 
9*0 
8-5 
8-0 
7-5 
7-0 
65 
6-0 
5*4 
4-8 

! 

45 

1 

45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

8*3 
7*9 
7-4 
6*8 
6-3 
5*6 
4*9 

7*4 
71 
6*7 
6*3 
5*8 
5*3 
4*7 

6-7 
6*5 
6*2 
5*8 
5-4 
5*0 
4-5 

50 

50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

7-6 
7*2 
6*7 
6-2 
So 
4-8 

6*8 
6.5 
61 
5*7 
5*2 
4*6 

6*2 
6-0 
5*7 
5-3 
4*9 
4-4 

20 

20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

12*8 

12-9 

il-6 

10-9 

iO-2 

9-5 

8-8 

8*1 

7-4 

6-7 
6-0 
5*2 

11-3 
10-8 
10*3 
9-8 
9*2 
8«6 
8*0 
7-5 
6-9 
6*3 
5-7 
5*0 

10*1 
9-7 
9-2 
8*8 
8-4 
7-9 
7-4 
6-9 
64 
5*9 
6-4 
4*8 

55 

55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

6-9 
6*5 
60 
54 
4*7 

6*2 

5.9 
5'o 
5.1 
4*5 

5-7 
5-5 

4M 
4  3 

60 

60 
65 
70 
75 

61 
5-7 

5-2 

4-6 

5.6 
5*3 
4.5) 
4-4 

5-2 
4-9 

4-G 
4-2 

4-7 
4-4 
4  0 

23 

25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
6) 
70 
75 

11-8 

11-3 

10-7 

lOO 

9*4 

8-7 

8-0 

7-3 

6-6 

5-9 

5-1 

10*5 

iO-l 

9'S 

91 
8*5 
7-9 
7-4 
6-8 
6-2 
5*6 
4*9 

9-4 
9*0 
8-6 
8*2 
7-8 
7*3 
6-8 
6-3 
5*8 
5*3 
47 

1 

;    65 

1 

1 

(lb 
70 
75 

54 
4J> 
4*4 

5'0 
4.6 
4-2 

70 

70 
75 

4-6 
4*2 

4-4 

4.0 

4-2 

3-9 

3*6 

75 

75 

3  8 

3.7 

SO 

30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 

10-8 
103 
9-7 
9*1 
8-5 
7-9 
7-2 
6.5 
5-8 
5-1 

9-6 
9-2 

8*8 
83 

7-8 
7-3 
67 
61 
5-5 
4-9 

8*6 

8-3 

80 

7-6^ 

7*2 

e,7 

6*2 
S'7 
5*2 

4-7 

1 

\ 


\V  I  T  I  E  S. 


\  ^'- 


4M 


• 

...    .' 

y^^     fW 

r  Long 

er  of  Two  given  Lives 

• 

^ye    K 

\te  of 

Elder 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

^•- 

•     ^^Itrf 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

35 

I8.3 

15*8 

13*8 

>  ^ 

40 

17.8 

J  5-4 

13-5 

>  ^ 

' 

45 

17.4 

15*1 

13*3 

/    4 

50 

17-1 

14-8 

13*1 

>^ 

35 

55 

I6.7 

14-5 

12-9 

>-l       1 

60 

I6.3 

14*2 

12*7 

i>*^ 

65 

15.8 

13*8 

12*4 

>  :l 

70 

15.3 

13-4 

12*0 

•  ^ 

>4 
r>'7 

75 

^        14.8 

130 

11*6 

^^ 

*.    ». 

\h'b 

40 

17.3 

150 

13*3 

* 

*4. 

lA.J 

45 

16.8 

14-6 

130 

.»J 

15*1 

50 

I6.3 

14-2 

12-7 

V,* 

'     14-8 

40 

55 

15.9 

13-9 

12*4 

C<-vt 

1 

60 

65 

15.4 
14.9 

13-5 
13I 

121 
11*8 

16.7 

■-w»^        , 

16*4 

70 

14.5 

12-7 

11*4 

16.9 
16*0 
15*9 

75 

14.0 

12-3 

11-0 

* 

45 

16.2 

14-2 

12*8 

'  "^J* 

15.7 

50 

15.7 

13*8 

12-5 

»,•.*■ 

»NH 

lb.6 

55 

15.2 

13-4 

12-1 

v 

\?'6 

15*4 

45 

60 

14.7 

12*9 

11*7 

■■V 

V'>   4 

)r*4 

16.3 

65 

14.1 

12-5 

11-4 

N 

.V  V 

IT.^J 

15.2 

70 

13-6 

12*0 

11*0 

./-  i 

lb*U 

15*0 

75 

13*1 

11-6 

10.6 

»*- 

16*6* 

14-7 
14*4 

V 

50 

150 

13*3 

12*1 

^'v. 

55 
60 

14.5 
13.9 

12-9 
12*4 

11*7 
11*3 

^' 

18*3 

15.8 

50 

> 

^(v) 

I7»9 

15.5 

65 

13.3 

120 

10*9 

vv' 

iv'   f 

17-6 

15.3 

70 

12.8 

11*5 

10*5 

»»• 

1      ^S>   1 

17-4 
I7.i 
I7'0 

15.1 
15*0 

75 

12.3 

110 

10*1 

.s*^ 

i**. 

14.9 

65 

13.6 

12*4 

11*3 

1.'/ 

|U.(i 

16*8 

14-7 

60 

13.0 

11*9 

10*9 

t  1 

IM'I 

lO'G 

14.5 

55 

65 

12*4 

11-3 

10-5 

w^ 

IM'I 

10«3 

14*3 

70 

11*8 

10-8 

10-0 

V  ^ 

in. 7 

IH'J 

17.7 

16*0 
\b'7 

14.1 
13.8 

75 

11*3 

103 

9*5 

»0 
1  J 

15-3 

13.5 

60 

12*2 

11-2 

10*5 

65 
70 

1 1>^ 

10-6 
101 

10*0 
9-5 

.'•» 

W(i..1 

17-4 

15*1 

60 

10.9 

h» 

lf)'4 

17*0 
16-7 

14.9 
14.7 

75 

10.3 

9-5 

9*0 

4H 

16'5 

14.5 

65 

10.7 

10*0 

9.4 

(^ 

IH.f) 

16-3 

14.3 

65 

70 

lO'O 

9-4 

8*9 

i<(l 

IH.7 
IH'4 

IK'O 

16*1 
15*9 

14.2 
14.0 

75 

9.3 

8.7 

8*3 

I'll 

I5*G 

13*8 

70 

70 

9-2 

8-6 

8*2 

K.I 

\7'fi 

I5'3 

13.6 

75 

8*4 

7-9 

7-6 

IU'7 

15*0 

13.3 

14*6 

12*9 

75 

75 

7.6 

7*2 

6*9 

MO 

Mh.i 

16-G 

14.5 

.|f« 

IH'H 

16.2 

14.2 

40 

IH'4 

15-9 

14.0 

4.'> 

IH'l 

15-6 

13.8 

Ut 

I7-« 

15-4 

13.6 

t,f» 

J7.4 

i5'l 

13.4 

lUl 

I7'0 

I4'8 

13.2 

iiU 

!«.« 

I4'5 

12.9 

'lit 

KM 

14'l 

12*6 
12.2 

'/U 

i:..^ 

13-7 

LIFE    ANNUITIES. 


TABLE  HI. 


Skoichg'  the  Vdive  of  an  Annuity  for  Two  Joint  LtveSf  that  t>,  /or  at  long  cut  they  may 


exist  tog-ether. 


Ipeof 

Affeof 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Age  of 

i^dCT 

Value  At 

Value  at 

Value  at 

VoMKB 

£lder 

.1  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

Younger 

3  per  cent. 

4  iwrcent 

i  percent. 

10 

U'7 

13-0 

11*6 

33 

9*9 

8*8 

8-0 

15 

14-3 

12-7 

11*3 

« 

40 

9*4 

8*5 

7-7 

10 

13-8 

12-2 

10-8 

4S 

8*9 

8*1 

7-4 

25 

I3-I 

11*6 

10-2 

50 

8*3 

7*6 

70 

30 

12-3 

10*9 

9*7 

35 

55 

7*7 

71 

6-6 

1 

35 

11-5 

10*2 

9*1 

60 

7-1 

6*5 

61 

.. 

40 

10-7 

9*6 

8*6 

65 

6*4 

60 

5*6 

45 

iO«0 

9*0 

8*1 

70 

5*7 

5-4 

5*1 

50 

9-3 

8-4 

7G 

75 

5*0 

4-8 

4*6 

55 
60 

8-6 
7-8 

7*8 
7*2 

7-1 
6*6 

40 

91 

8*1 

7*3 

65 

6-9 

6-5 

HI 

45 

8-7 

7*8 

7*1 

70 

6-1 

5*8 

5*5 

50 

8*2 

7*4 

6*8 

75 

5-3 

51 

4*9 

40 

55 

7-6 

6*9 

6*4 

60 
65 

7*0 
c     6*4 

6*4 
5*9 

6*0 
5*5 

15 

13*9 

12*3 

110 

{      20 

13-3 

11*8 

10*5 

70 

5*7 

5*4 

5*1 

S5 

12-6 

11*2 

10*1 

75 

5*0 

4*8 

.   4-6 

30 
3S 

1 1-9 

10*6 
100 

9*5 
9*0 

1 

1 

11-2 

45 

8-3 

7*4 

6-7 

AO 

10.4 

9*4 

8*5 

50 

7*9 

7*1 

6*5 

IS 

45 

9*6 

8*8 

8*0 

55 

7*4 

6-7 

6*2 

50 

8-9 

8*2 

7*5 

45 

60 

6*8 

6*3 

5*8 

55 

8*2 

7-6 

7-0 

65 

6-3 

5*8 

5*4 

eo 

7-5 

7  0 

6-5 

70 

5*6 

5*3 

5*0 

B5 

6-8 

6*4 

6*0 

7b 

4-9 

4*7 

4*5 

70 
75 

6-0 
6-2 

5*7 
5*0 

5*4 

4*8 

50 

7-6 

6*8 

6*2 

50 

• 

55 
60 

7*2 
6*7 

6.5 
61 

6*0 
5-7 

20 

12-8 

11*3 

10*1 

2S 

12-8 

10-8 

9*7 

6S 

6-2 

5*7 

5*3 

30 

11-6 

10*3 

9*2 

70 

5*5 

6*2 

4-9 

35 

10-9 

9*8 

8*8 

75 

4*8 

4-6 

4*4 

40 
45 

10-2 
9-5 

9*2 
8-6 

8*4 
7-9 

55 

6*9 

6*2 

5-7 

20 

SO 

8-8 

8K> 

7*4 

60 

6*5 

5.9 

6*5 

55 

8-1 

7-5 

6*9 

55 

65 

6*0 

S'6 

5-2 

60 

7-4 

6*9 

6-4 

70 

5-4 

5-1 

4*8 

65 

6-7 

6*3 

5*9 

75 

4*7 

4*5 

4-3 

70 
75 

6-0 

5-7 
5*0 

5-4 

4*8 

5-2 

60 

6-1 

5'6 

5-2 

60 

65 
70 

5*7 

5*2 

5*3 

4.9 

4-9 
4*6 

25 

11-8 

10*5 

9*4 

30 

11-3 

10*1 

9*0 

75 

4-6 

4-4 

4-2 

35 
40 

10-7 
ID-O 

9-6 
91 

8-6 
8*2 

65 

54 

5'0 

4*7 

45 

9-4 

8*5 

7*8 

€5 

70 

4-9 

4.6 

4*4 

25 

50 

«-7 

7*9 

7*3 

75 

.      4*4 

4.2 

4*0 

55 
60 

8-U 
7-3 

7*4 
6*8 

6-8 
6*3 

70 

70 

4-6 

4.4 

4*2 

65 

e-e 

6-2 

5-8 

75 

4*2 

4.0 

3-9 

70 
75 

5-9 

5-1 

5*6 
4-9 

5*3 
4*7 

75 

75 

3-8 

3.7 

3-6 

30 

10-8 

9*6 

8*6 

35 

10-3 

9*2 

8*3 

40 

97 

8*8 

8*0 

45 

91 

8*3 

7-6^ 

50 

8-5 

7-8 

7*2 

10 

55 

6U 
65 

7-9 
7-2 
6.5 

7*3 
6*7 
6*1 

6.7 
6*2 
6-7 

70     1 

5-8 

5*5 

5*2 

5-1 

4*9 

4*7 

LIFE    ANNUITIES. 


TABLE  IV. 


For 

the  Value  of  an  Jlnnuity  upon  the 

'  Long 

er  o/Two  given  Lives 

■ 

Age  of 

Af»c  of 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Age  of 

Ar'*  of 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

\  uuiiKcr 

Killer 

.{  [HiV  cent. 

■I  per  cent. 

5  l»tT  cent. 

'Vounj^er 

Khler 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

10 

23-4 

19.9 

17-1 

35 

18. 3 

15-8 

13-8 

15 

22-9 

19.5 

16-8 

40 

17-8 

15-4 

13-5 

20 

22-5 

19.1 

16.6 

t 

45 

17.4 

15-1 

13-3 

25 

22-2 

18.8 

16-4 

1 

50 

17-1 

14-8 

131 

30 

21.9 

18-6 

16-2 

35 

55 

16-7 

14-5 

12-9 

35 

21-6 

18-4 

16-1 

60 

16-3 

14-2 

12-7 

10 

40 

21-4 

18-3 

IfJ.O 

65 

15-8 

13-8 

12*4 

45 

21-2 

18-2 

15.9 

70 

13.3 

13-4 

120 

50 

20-9 

18-0 

15.3 

75 

14-8 

130 

11-6 

55 

20-7 
20.4 

17.8 

15.7 
15.5 

60 

17.6 

40 

17.3 

150 

13-3 

65 

20-1 

17.4 

15.3 

45 

ir^.8 

14-6 

130 

70 

19-8 

17.2 

15-1 

50 

16.3 

14-2 

12-7 

75 

19-5 

I6.9 

14-8 

40 

55 

60 
65 

13.9 
13.4 
14.9 

13-9 
13-5 
131 

12-4 
12- 1 
11-8 

15 

22.8 

19.3 

16. 7     • 

20 

22.3 

I8.9 

I6.4 

70 

14.5 

12-7 

11-4 

25 

21.9 

18.6 

16.2 

75 

14-0 

12-3 

11-0 

SO 
35 

21-6 
21-3 

18. 3 
18-1 

16.0 
15-9 

45 

16-2 

14-2 

12-8 

40 

21-1 

17.9 

15.7 

50 

15.7 

13-8 

12-5 

15 

45 

20-9 

17.8 

15.6 

55 

15-2 

13-4 

12-1 

50 

20.7 

17.6 

15.4 

45 

60 

14.7 

12-9 

11-7 

55 

20.4 

17.4 

15.3 

65 

141 

12-5 

11-4 

60 

20-1 

17.2 

15.2 

70 

13.6 

120 

ll-O 

65 

19-8 

I6.9 

15-0 

75 

13.1 

11-6 

10-6 

70 
75 

19.4 
18.9 

16.6 
16-3 

14-7 
14.4 

50 
55 
60 

15-0 
14.5 
13.9 

13-3 
12-9 
12-4 

121 
11-7 
11.3 

20 

21.6 

18. 3 

15.8 

50 

25 

21.1 

17.9 

15.5 

65 

13-3 

120 

10-9 

30 

20.7 

17.6 

13. 3 

70 

12.8 

11-5 

10-5 

35 

20.4 

17.4 

15.1 

75 

12.3 

110 

10-1 

20 

40 
45 

20.1 
19.9 

17.2 
17.0 

15-0 
14.9 

55 

13-6 

12-4 

11-3 

50 

19-6 

16.8 

14.7 

60 

13.0 

11-9 

10-9 

55 

19.4 

i6'6 

14-5 

55 

65 

12.4 

11-3 

10-5 

60 

19-1 

I6.3 

14.3 

70 

11.8 

10-8 

10-0 

65 

I8.7 

16.0 

14*1 

75 

11-3 

10  3 

9-5 

70 
75 

18.2 
17.7 

15.7 
15.3 

13.8 
13.5 

60 
65 
70 

12.2 

1  1    :: 

11-2 
10-6 
101 

10-5 

10-0 

9-5 

25 

20.3 

17-4 

15-1 

60 

1  1  '9 
10.9 

30 

19-8 

17.0 

14.9 

! 

75 

10.3 

9-5 

9-0 

35 
40 

19-4 
19.2 

I6.7 
I6.5 

14.7 
14-5 

65 

10-7 

10-0 

9-4 

45 

18. 9 

I6.3 

14.3 

65 

70 

10.0 

9.4 

8-9 

25 

50 

18. 7 

16.1 

14.2 

75 

9-3 

8.7 

8-3 

55 
60 

18*4 
i8.0 

15.9 
15.6 

14.0 

13.8 

70 

70 

9.2 

8-6 

8-2 

(i5 

17.6 

15.3 

13-6 

75 

8.4 

7-9 

7-6 

70 
75 

17.2 

I6.7 

15.0 
14.6 

13.3 
12.9 

75 

75 

7-6 

7-2 

6*9 

30 

19.3 

16.6 

14.5 

35 

18.8 

16.2 

14-2 

40 

18. 4 

15-9 

14.0 

45 

18-1 

15.6 

13.8 

30 

50 

17-8 

15.4 

13.6 

55 

17.4 

15.1 

13.4 

GO 

17.0 

14.8 

13.2 

65 

16-6 

14. 5 

12.9     1 

70 

KM 

14.1 

12.6 

1 

75 

15.6 

13-7 

12-2 

LIF  LIF 

Tkt  warn  of  tbew  tablef  may  be  exemplified  id  tality.    And  a  similar  method  of  folution,  acoommo- 

tfeeftfloviag  proUcaiai  dated  to  the  Breslaw  observatioAs,  will  be  as  followe, 

?MoK  ].     Td  Jhid  the  prohdbUUp  or  propor-  vis.  '^  Multiply  the  difiereoce  between  the  given  age 

riM    rf  ehanec,    that  a  peraon    of  a  given  age  and  85   years    by  the   perpetuity,   and  divide  the 

tmtwiet  \u  Idng  a  propoted  number  ^  yean, —  product  by  d-tenths  of  the  said  diflerence  increased 

Tbgi,  tuppoae  the  age  to  be  40,  and  the  number  of  by  double  the  perpetuity,  for  the  answer."     Which* 

▼on  jpRi^sed     15;    then,    to    calculate    by  the  from    8    to    80    years    of    age,     will    commonly 

table  of  the  probobilitSes   for  London,  in  tab.    1.  come   within  less  than  ^  of  a  year  s  purchase  of 

igaast  40  years    stands    214;    and    against  55  the  truth. 

VBin^  the  age   to  which   the  person  must  arrive,         d„^.  o      «vi^   «  j  ^x        i       ^  t^     x- 

^   laor  wWdi  .bo«.  ihJ^  of  214   p^oni  tZ^ifn  J"  H  ,^ ."^  f  "*  "^f^  &. 

wfo  .ttii.  »   Ike  •«  of  40,  ^ly  ISO  rf  them  j!^,^' /"ti  **",'  *'^/°'  ",'  'Tfx  "a  ^"J^ 

tkenfere  itot  the  oddi  for  uUioimr  the  ptopoied  f"^  .«>«  higher  age  m  column  2;  then  agaimt  thi« 

Faa&  2.     To  And  the  value  of  an  annuity  for         «.   q^ .,     , ^ i_  ^^      .  •* 

.rr^  H^fr^  y^^\  ,^.^'iil  tbi^i^X"  ^  '""' 

oncspooang    quantity    shows     the     number    of  Z.    2.o A^       . 

van  pwehase    required.      For   example,    if  the        r, at  5  per  cent 

fiwB  age  be  36,  the  rate  of  interest  4  per  cent        P*o«.  4.     To  find  the  value  of  an  annuHg  fhr 

SBd  the   proposed  annuity  250t      Then    in    the  ^  longest  of  two  Hve$y  that  it,  fbr  as  long  a$ 

tiUeit  appears  that  the  value  is   Ti*!  years  par-  ^^^^  o^  ^on  contkmet  in  heing,-'lti  table   4, 

Ab«  or  12-1  times  850/.,  that  is  3025i:  fi°«!  *be  age  of  the  youngest  life,  or  the  nearest 

After  the    same   manner    the   answer   will    be  ^  i^  i°  col*  I9  B^d  the  age  of  the  dder  m  col.  3: 

ijeai  in  any   other  case  falling  within  the  limits  ^ben  against  this  last  is  the  answer  in  the  proper 

4  the  table.       But  as    there   may  sometimes  be  column  of  interesL 

•ccsBon  to  know  the  values  of  Uvea  computed  at        ^^*  ^«  '^  tbe  two  ages  be  15  and  40,  then  the 

kigWr  rates  of   interest  than  those   in  the    table,  J^alue  of  the  annuity  upon  the  longest  of  two  such 

tlK  two  liDllowiiig   practical    rulea   are    subjoined;  "ves, 

by  which  the  problem  is  resolved  independent  of              is   21-1  years  purchase  at  3  per  cent, 
^y^  or  17*9 at  4  per  cent. 

fiafc  I.    When  the  given  age  is  not  less  than  or  15*7 at  5  per  cent. 

45  jKsrs,    nor  greater  than   85,  subtract  it  from        N.B.    In  the  last  two  problems,  if  the  vounger 

fl ;  then  nmltiply  the  remainder   by  the  perpe-  age,  or  the  rate  of  interest,  be  not  exactly  /ound  Iti 

toty,  and  divide    the    product   by  the   said    re-  the  tables,  the  nearest  to  them  may  be  taken,  and  then 

mmds  added  to   2f  times    the    perpetuity ;    00  by  proportion  the  value  for  the  true  numbers  will  be 

ifaail  the  qooticDt  be  the  number  of  years  pur.  nearly  found* 

Aim  leqaired.       Where  note,  that  by  the  per-         Rules  and  tables  for  the  values  of  three  lives^ 

peasiy  is  meant    the  number  of  years   porcbase  &c  may  also  be  seen  in  Shnpson,  and  in  Baros 

4  the  fi»«mple;  found  by  dividing    100  by  the  Maseres*s  Annuities,  &c.  Ail  these  calculations  have 

ate  per  cent,  at  which  interest  is  reclconed.  been  made  from  tables  of  the  real  mortuary  registers* 

Ex.    Let  the  given  age  be  5U  years,  and  the  differing  unequally  at  the  several  ages.    But  rules 

me  ^  interest  1 0  per  cenL    Then  subtracting  50  have   also  been   given   upon    otJier  principles,    as 

^92,  there  remains  42;  which  multiplied  by  10  by  De  Moivre,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  de^ 

tk  perpetuity,  gives  420 ;  and  this  divided  hy  67 ,  crements  of  life  are  equal  at  sU  ages ;  an  assump- 

tk  icmaioder   Increased  by  9^  times    10   the  per.  tion  not  much   diflfering   from    the   truth,  from.  7 

pttnity,   quotes    6.3    nearly,    for    the    number  of  to  70  years  of  age:  and  for  the  real  probabilities 

jm  porcfaase.       Therefore,    supposing    the    an-  of  life  as  deduced  from  observations,  by  Mr.  Mor. 

ssBtj  to  be   lOOL,  its   value    in    present    money  gan  and  by  Sir.  Baily,  see  the  last  mentioned  au- 

tJI  be  S90L  thor*8  book  on  this  subject,  quoted  and  commended 

Male  2.    When  the  age  is  between  10  and  45  above 
rmt,  tifcc  e-tenths  of  what  it  warns  of  45,  which         .         »     «      o      » 
"iwide  I7  the  rate   per  cenL   increased   by    1-2;        UlVH-Boat.     2)ee  I5oat. 
^  if  the  quotient  be  added  to  the  value  of  a        LiFB,  Tree  of,  in  botany.     See  Tuuta. 
<de  of  45   yearsb  found   by  the  preceding    rule.        Life,  lf*ood  of,  iu  botany.      See  Uuaia- 

tkrt  w31  be  obtained  the  number   of  years  pur-  CUM. 

cbae  in  this  case.      For  example,   let  the  pro-        Life  EverUuting,     See  Gnaphalium. 
V«d  ^  be  20  yean,  and  the  rate  of  interest        Ll'FEBLOOD.  i.  (life  aud  Llood).     Tlie 

S  per  ceat.    Here  taking  20  from  45,  there  re-  blood    necessary    to    life ;    the    vital   blood 

BUS  25;  8-teoths  of  which  is  20;  which  divided  (Spectator), 

^^qwto  3-2;  and  thU  added  to  9-8,  the        IrFEGlVlNG.  a.  (/t/e  and  Wptw.)  Hav- 

nj«  of  a  hfe  of  45,  found  by  the  former  rule,  -      ^^^  ^  to  ^ive  life  (Spensery 

S^»  ^tto^lTiSSi^d  at ""  ^  *       il FITgU'ARO.  ,.  (lifeMd  gu^d.)    The 

Aad  ttI%oaelo.io.s    derived   by    them   rules,  ^''f\^^Lfh^§''' ^!^'''  rr  ^    1   rx    a     a 
lU  anp^  adds,  s«  so  near  ^e  true  valu«^         .^^/^r^^^^n*:  ^('^'S  Yf  "^    ^  ^^^  *  "^w 

«»p««d  from    real  oheervmtions,    as    seldom  to  pnved  of  life  (Prior).    2.  Unammated;  void 

£Ser  from  them  by  more  than  Ktenth  or  8-tenths  o(  \i(e  (Milton).    3.  Wanting  power,  force» 

^•ne  jCK^  pwchase;  or  spirit  (Prior). 
TW  obtervaiiona   here  aUuded    to,    are   those        LI 'F£ LBS SL Y.  oJ.  (from /t/e/tfM.)  With- 

*^  ut  founded  on  the  Z4ondon  bills  of  mor-  out  vigour;  frigidly;  jtjuucly. 


L  I  G 


•  « 


I       'X'*. 


:•  ••',.,»%',  anJ  was  LKiIIT.  /r.  (leoht,  Saxon.)    I.  That  mat^- 

V   ♦-...     »•  irf\rr,   and  rJal   uiediiiiM  t»f  sight;    that   hody  hy   uhlch 

.  .r   u.i  '-a  :?ve  niiii  of  we  ncc  (Aeir/on),  ^  2.  State  of  the  el«-meiit5, 

,    t;i  .-.i^pttu  oration,  in  which  thintjs  htconic  visihle :  opposed  tu 

Lvu!^!^,  and  he  was  darkness  (Gen),     3.  Pnwer  of  perceiving  ex- 

u:tor^rvU    one    of  tenml  ohjects  by  the  eve:  opposed  to  blind* 

ness   (Miltan).    A,    DuV  {Milton).     5.    LltV 

^•4,?ii.  l.aMn.)     1.  The  (/Vj»<?).  6.  Artificial  rlluminatiun(J\''ttw^£rr*). 

:  .c  Niaie  ot  bfing^  hound  7.  illumination  of  mind  $  instruction;  knon". 

ledge  {Bacon),     8.   The  part  of  a   picture 

.   v^  f^'f^x'w,   French.)     1.  which   is  drawn  with  bright  colours,    or  on 

.  v:      va.ui    .iti»ther;    handag-e  ^''hich  the  li«:ht  is  supposed  to  fall  (/>ry</^/j). 

.   »  Sv  u  .  or  5»in  iin^  (yir^wM.).  9.  lieacli  ot  knowledge;  mental  view  (^ar.). 

»v-i^   KMud  (^J/t/r/twer).  10.  Point  of  view;   situation;   direction    in 

:»    vu.i;v«>,    «"y   thintf    tied  which  the  light  falls  (^^/rfi>on).     11.  Public 

.    I',   'kk1\1  more  especially  a  notice ;  public  view  (/^o/jc).     12.  The  public 

vi   ^.  viorfi  or  linen,  serving  to  {Pope).    13.  Explanation  (Loc^e).    14.  Any 

i.ui  lAvuitute  the  operation  of  thing  that  g^ives  liiifht;  a  pharos;  a  Caper; 

any  luminous  body  {Glanvitle), 

_    ,-».u{    .*Im>  chords,   bands,    or  Light,  a.  (leohr,  Saxon.)    I.  Not  tend in;^ 

»..v.  k.v  oi  liuit'rent  kinds,  some  fine,  to   the  centre  with   s,rreat  force;   not  heavy 

V   .    v>*.x»   *'«*»  xtioHi;-,  and  arc  made  either  {Addison),    2.  Not  burdensome;  easy  to  be 

.,  V.     *    K.^iK  v»r  cloth,  or  silk,  or  horse-  worn,   or    carried,    or    lifted;    not   onerous 

X     ,     vsv^.r.^   v»  tht*^  nature  of  the  disorder;  {Bacon).    3.   Not  afflictive;   easy  to  be   en- 

V  vv      ••  ••\'^   *»iv    alnurst  constantly   re-  aurcd  (//b<;A:tfr).     4.  Easy  to  be' performed  ; 

fivv   i>v  unrd  to  replace  or  extend  not  difiicult  {Dryden).     5.  Easy  to  be  actrd 

\       .    .Kx     *c  bu»Kt'n  or  dislocated;   to  tie  o"  hy  any  power  (/>ry</c«).     6.  *Not  lieavilv 

x    vlx'xvu    in    lithotomy,    ampnta-  armed  (A/io//e*).    7.  Active ;  nimble  (6*/>t7t*.). 

^    .,.,.  v',v»xU«on!i  of  that  kind  ;  to  tie  up  ^'  Unencumbered;    nnembarrassed ;   dear  of 

V    •.    .A  '.*  ^'Mvhotomy  ;  to  tic  up  arteries  impediments  {Bacon).    9.  Slight;  not  j^reaf 

.X,    ».  >«ii.v'Mv  or   in   htrge   wounds;   to  {Boyle).    10.  Not  dense;  not  gross  (JViimA.). 

.V     V      »N    ^^»IhH»   that  are  aj)plied   to  frac-  H.  Easy  to  admit  any  infiucnce;  unsteady; 

!   sA     A^  <  o  np   the   processes  of  the  peri-  unsettled;   loose    {Shakspeare),      12.  Usiy ; 

^    .  ,-,»  >voh  lh«»  wpermatic   vessels,    in  cas-  airy;    wanting  dignify  or  solidity;  trifling 

,  ..    ou4  1.4*tly,  In  tiiking  off  warfs,  and  {Shakspeare).     13.  Not  chaste;  not  regular 

•  .    v\>»v*Mncr»  hv   ligature,   and    in   all  in  conduct  (iSJ/iaAr*;?e<irc).    14.  (from%A/,#.3 

».,.  s»Mion«  of  this  kind.  Bright;    clear    {Genesis).     15.    Not    dark  j 

^    >,  ^U  HK  IN  "1*0  "St'd  for  a  state  of  impo-  tending  to  whiteness  {Dryden). 

,>.  \\\  M-('n'l  to  venery,  pretended  to  be  Light,  ff^/.  Light! v  ;  cheaply  (//ooit<?r). 

,,,,  b>  M.iiiiM'hiirm,  or  witchcraft.  To  Ljght.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     I.  To 


"A- 


,v.^.,  I    piiMini    ihr    man   being   thereby   ren-  "A  («cAr/,  by  cliance,  Dnfcli.)     1.  To  happen 

>>»id    Impornit    to    any   other    woman,   and  tutiiid;  to  lall  upon  by  chance  (iJirfiie^).     2. 

^\\  \\\\m   uirn  impotent  with   respect  to  the  To  fall  in  any  particular  direction  {Dryden). 

W ,v*M.Ht  .        ,  3.  'i'o  fall ;  to  strike  on  {Spenser).  4.  (lijhran, 

\  Ml  I  M'H  r,  In  ni.ithcmatics,  is  a  term  used  Saxon.)     To  descend  from  a  horse  or  carriage 

\sy  Hi    \Vlllll^  to  Ni|inily  compendious  notes  or  (Kin^s).     5.  To  settle;  to  rest  (iSAtfA"j«/>.). 
»|ninilri«    hy    whiih    the    sums,    ilillVrences,         Light,     among     philosophers,     signifies     somc- 

1^,  l(Ui>'l»'N.    »»••"•«    of  squares,    &c.    of  qnan-  times    that    principle    or    substance    (whichever    it 

\\\W^  MM' dchlgnatcd ;  so  that  results  of  opera-  be)  by  which  objects  are  made   perceptible   to  our 

\\\\\\n  nuiy   he  very  concisely  expressed.     J>r.  «ense  of  seeing, — sometimes   the    sensation    occa. 

\\a\\\^  f'lvfi*,  at  paries  G/,  1 1 1,  &c.  of  his  Al-  finned   in  the  mind    by  the  view  of  luminous  ob. 

lulitii.  w  vi-ral  instances  oi  the  use  of  these  Ir-  J*^^^-    ^"  *^^  former  of  these  aenies  principally  we 

;  „,„,•■.  from  Onghtred's  Clavis.  shall  consider  it  here. 

hin^'Ti'HK,   in   miLsic,  is  a  hand,  or  link,  .    ^^T  **  no  branch  of  philosophy  more  deserv. 

|u.  uhM'h   notes  are  connectetl  and  tied  togc  *"«  °^  """"^T^J^'  'j''^!''^'  ^^  consider  iu  beauty. 

'  '   " '"  •  1     ••    *i     *  -1      r    ^  or  the   multitude  of  phenomena  it  exh  b  is.     Tlie 

••      At  piyentw.  only  tie  the  tails  of  qua.  ^^  .    ^,    derive^rom    the    flu^d     iTat    en! 

,,,«   Hi.d   notes  ot  shorter  duration  :  hut  the  ,jg,,^^„,  „,  ^^^  ^.^^.^^^   ^^  themselves   to  excite 

idd  HHi'^N'rH  tird  or  linked  together  the  heads  the  closest   attention,    that    we    may   fully   under- 

,t|  ihiMi  Miiiiire  notes.  sia„a   jis   properties.     If  air,   serving  as  the  vehi. 

IJUKH.    or    LiOKUis,    a    large    river    of  de  of  speech,   enables   us  to  carry^  on   an   inier- 

liiiiil,   falling  into  the  ocean,  now  called  la  couisc  of  ihouyhts  with  our  fcllow-crcaturcs,  how 

|,«»|M'.  greatly    is    that    intercourse    improved    by    light. 


L  I  G  L  I  G 

the  DfCiorpas ;  and  tbe  thumb  with  the  car-  tendons,  and  the  transverse  ligaments  of  tlie 

pts  bf  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  fingers,  extensor  tendons. 

and  ligamrat  of  the  thamb  with  the  os  trape-        LIGAME'NTUM  Ciliarb.     Behind  the 

lionofthe  carpas.  nvea  of  the  human  eye,  there  arise  out  of 

lA^ameut9  which  keep  the  tendons  of  the  the    choroid    membrane,    from   the    ciliiirv 

mumet  of  the  hand  in  their  proper  place,  circle,  white  complicated  striae,  covered  ivith 

The  ligaDients  which   keep  tendons  of  the  a  black  matter,    and    running  from   thence 

Bsscles  of  the  hand  in  their  place^  are  situ-  backwards,  firmly  attiched  to  the  very  thin 

itfd  partly  on  the  palm  and  partly  on  the  membrane  of  the    vitreous   humour,   where 

back  of  the  hand.     In  tlie  back  of  the  hand  it  is  inserted  into  the  crystalline  lens.     The 

ite,  tbe  external  transverse  ligament  of  tbe  fluctuating    extremities    of   these    striae    are 

orpas,  the  vaginal,  and  the  transverse  liga-  spread  abroad  even  to  the  crystalline  lens, 

]KJit»  of  the  extensor  tendons.     In  the  palm  upon  which   they  lie,    but   are  not  affixed, 

of  the  hand  are,  the  internal  transverse  11  ^a*  'laken  together  they  are  called  ligamentutn 

nent  of  the  carpus,  the  vaginal  or  crucial  ciliare, 

lifioients  of  the  flexor  tendons  bf  the  pha-        Lioamb'ntum  otarii.     The  thick  round 

luges,  and  tbe  accessory  ligaments  of  the  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus, 

lexor  tendons.  oy  which  the  ovarium  is  connected  with  the 

UgftmentM  of  the  articulation  of  the  femur,  uterus.    The    ancients    supposed    this    was 

The  head  of  the  oa  femoris  is  strongly  an-  hollow,  to  convey  the  female  semen  into  the 

Kxed  to  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  iniiomi-  uterus. 

■atom,  b^  two  very  strong  ligaments,  the        Lioausnts,  Chemical  analysis  of     Tho 

apttlar  ligament,  and  the  Rgamentum  teres,  membranous,     ligamentous,    and    tendinous 

«r  mtraimug  ligament.  parts  of  the  animal  body  upon  minute  analysis 

Lieaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  appear  to  consist  of  the  same  or  of  similar  ma- 

The  knee  joint  is  formed  by  the  condyles  of  terials.    They  are  all  insoluble  in  cold  water, 

the  OS  femoris,  head  of  the  tibia,  and  the  pa-  but  by  a  gentle  beat,  and  after  a  certain  time, 

tella.   The  ligaments  are  the  capsular,  the  they  proauce  an  aciditv  perceptible  both  by 

posterior,  the  external  and  the  internal  lateral  the  smell  and  taste.    They  readily  pass  to 

lifuients,  the  crucial  and  the  alar  ligaments,  the  putrid    fermentation ;    but  what  chiefly 

the  ligaments  of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  characterises  them  is,  that  when  these  white 

lipoients  of  the  patella.  membranous,    tendinous,     and    ligamentous 

Ligaments  ofthejibvla.  The  fibula  is  con-  parts  are  put  into  boiling  water,  or  kve  snb- 

BcctM  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  the  cap-  mitted  to  a  boiling  heat,  they  gradually  be. 

islar  ligament    of  the   superior  extremity,  come  soft,  lose  their  texture,  and  are  con- 

the  ioterosseooa  ligament,  and  the  ligaments  verted  into  a  viscous,  clammy,  more  or  less 

of  the  iafierior  extremity.  thick  liquid,  which,  on  becoming  cool,  takea 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  tarsus,  the  form  of  a  clear  jelly,  and  is  of  great  use 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  glue.    See  Gk- 

fonss  the  cavity  into  which  the  astragalus  latin. 

^f  tlie  tarsus  is  received.    I'his  articulation        When  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  without 

it  effitcted  by  the  anterior^  middle,  and  pos-  the  intervention  of  water,  they  become  dry, 

tnior  ligament  of  the  fibula,  the  ligamen-  lose  their  tonghness,  are  transparent,  brittle, 

tun  tibis  deUoides,  the  capsular  ligament,  and  easily  break  with  a  snapping  between  the 

ud  the  ligaments  proper  to  the  bones  of  the  finders.     By  a  stronger  heat  tliey  curl  np 

^ri89.  and  are  contracted ;  and  on  continuing  the 

Ligaments  of  the  metatarsus,    Tlie  bones  heat  the v  melt,  produce  a  fetid  disagreeable 

of  tlK  metatarsus  are  connected  in  part  to-  smell,  although  not  so  empyreumatic  as  the 

^ber,  and  in  part  with  the  tarsus,  by  means  more  aniuialized   parts :  they  swell  and   iii- 

•f  the  capsular  ligament,  the  articular  liga-  flaine^  although  the  inflammation  is  somewhat 

nnits,  the  transverse  ligaments  in  the  back  difficult,    1'he  coal  which  remains  is  light, 

ud  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  interosseous  li-  and  easily  incinerated,  whilst  from  their  af- 

pBieots  of  the  metatarsus.  fording  the  usual  products  of  animal   sub- 

ligaments  of  the  toes.    The  phalanges  of  stances  in  a  small  degree,  they  may  be  looked 

the  toes  are  united  partly  together,  and  partly  upon  as  but  slightlv  animalized. 
vith  the  metatarsus,  by  the  capsular  and  late-        Ligaments  cTiieffy  differ  from  tendons  and 

nl  Hjpuoents.  membranes,  in  resisting  with  a  greater  ob- 

Ugamenis  which  retain  the  tendons  of  the  stinacy  the  action  of  boiling  water,  and  iu 

*uek$of  the  ffot  in  their  proper  place,  retaining  their  form  and  even  the  strength 

IVie  ligaments  are  found  partly  in  the  for  some  time  after  boiling.     How  far  they 

^h  lad  partly  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.    They  resemble  coagulated  albumen  remains  to  he 

^  the  vaginal  ligament  of  the  tibia,   the  ascertained.   Terhaps  they  will  be  found  to 

^^^airerse  or  crucial  ligaments  of  the  tarsus,  form  a  separate  genus. 

<lw  ligaments  of  the  tendons  of  the  peronei        LIG.^MG'AiTAL.     1  a,  (from  ligament,) 
inucles,  the  laciniated  ligament,  the  vaginal        LiGAME'NTOUS.  J  Composing  a  liga- 

lipaient  of  the  extensor  muscle  and  flexor  nient  (^Brown,  ff*iseman\ 
Hlicis,  tlie  vaginal  ligaments  of  the  flexor        Q.  LIGARIUS,  a  lioman   pro-consul  of 

^^''doQs,  the  accessory  Tigaments  of  the  flexor  -Africa,  after  Considius.     In  the  civil  wars 


LIGHT. 

tiociGcl.  Hence,  therefore,  light  lakes  up  about  all  distinct  |)erception  of  objects^  if  not  quite  to 
eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  in  passing  from  the  destroy  the  whole  sense  of  seeing;  not  to  men- 
sun  to  the  earth ;  so  that,  if  he  should  be  anni-  tion  the  continual  waste  of  substance  which  a  con- 
hilated,  we  would  see  him  for  eight  minutes  and  stant  emission  of  particles  must  occasion  In  the 
a  quarter  after  that  event  should  happen ;  and  if  luminous  body,  ar.d  thereby  since  the  creation  must 
he  were  again  created,  we  should  not  see  him  till  have  greatly  diminished  the  matter  in  the  sun  and 
eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  afterwards.  Hence  stars,  as  well  as  increased  the  bulk  of  the  earth 
also  it  is  easy  to  know  the  time  in  which  light  and  planets  by  the  vast  quantity  of  particles  of 
travels  to  the  earth  from  the  moon,  or  any  of  light  absorbed  by  them  in  to  long  a  period  of 
the   other  planets,    or   even   from   the  fixed    stars  time. 

when   their  distances   shall  be  known ;    these  dis-         But  it  has  been   replied,  that  if  light  were   not 

tances  however  are  so  immensely  great,  that  from  a  body,  but  consisted  in  mere  pression  or  pulsion, 

the  nearest  of  them,    supposed  to  be  Sirius,   the  it  coidd  never  be   propagated   in   right  lines,    but 

dog-star,  light   takes  up  many  years   to   travel  to  would  be  continually  inflected  ad  umbram.     Thus 

the  earth ;    and  it  is  even  suspected  that  there  are  Sir  L  Newton :   **  A  pressure  on  a  fluid  medium, 

many  stars  whose  light  have  not    yet   arrived  at  i.  e.  a  motion  propagated  by  such  a  medium,   be- 

us  since  their  creation.     And  this,  by-the-bye,  may  yond    any    obstacle    which    impedes    any    part     of 

perhaps  sometimes  account  for  the  appearance  of  new  ita  motion,    cannot  be  propagated  in   right  lines, 

stars  in  the  heavens.  but  will  be   always  inflecting    and    difiiising    itself 

It  may  be  just  observed,  that  Galileo  first  con-  every  way,  to  the  quiescent  medium  beyond  that 
ceived  the  notion  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  obstacle.  The  power  of  gravity  tends  downwards ; 
light ;  and  a  description  of  his  contrivance  for  but  the  pressure  of  water  arising  from  it  tends 
this  purpose,  is  in  his  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  page  every  way  with  an  equable  force,  and  is  propa« 
39.  He  had  two  men  with  lights  covered;  the  gated  with  equal  ease  and  equal  strength,  in 
one  who  was  to  observe  when  the  other  uncovered  curves,  as  in  straight  lines.  Waves,  on  the  surface 
his  light,  and  to  exhibit  bis  own  the  moment  he  of  the  water,  gliding  by  the  extremes  of  any  wery 
perceived  it.  This  rude  experiment  was  tried  at  large  obstacle,  inflect  and  dilate  themselves,  still 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  but  without  success,  as  may  dimising  gradually  into  the  quiescent  water  be- 
naturally  be  imagined:  the  members  of  the  Aca-  yond  that  obstacle.  The  waves,  pulses,  or  vibra- 
demy  Del  Cimento  repeated  the  experiment,  and  tions  of  the  air,  wherein  sound  consists,  are  mani- 
placed  their  observers,  to  as  little  purpose,  at  the  festly  inflected,  though  not  so  considerably  as  the 
distance  of  two  milea  waves  of  water ;  and  sounds  are  propagated   with 

But  our  exelleut  astronomer  Dr.   Brtdley,   af-  equal   ease,    through   crooked   tubes,   and  through 

terwards  found  nearly  the  same  velocity  of  light  straight    lines ;   but    light    was    never    known     to 

as  Roemer,  from   his  accurate   observations,  and  move  in  any  curve,  nor  to  inflect  itself  ad  uon- 

mast  ingenious  theory,    to  account  for  some  ap-  bram.*' 

parent  motions  in  the  fixed  stars ;   for  an  account        It  must  be  acknowledged,   however,   that  many 

«f  which,  see  AsKaaATioK  of  Light,    By  a  long  philosophers,  both  English  and  foreigners,  have  re* 

series  of  these  observations,   he  found  the   differ-  curred  to  the  opinion,  that  light  consists  of  vibra- 

ence  between   the  true  and  apparent  place  of  se-  tions  propagated  from  the  luminous  body,  through  a 

vf  ral  fixed  stars,  for  diflerent  times  of  the  year ;  subtle  ethereal  medium. 

which   difference  could  no  otherwise  be  accounted        The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  dated 

for,  than  from  the  progressive  motion  of  the  rays  April  US,   1752,   expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with 

of  light.    From  the  mean  quantity  of  this  differ-  the    doctrine,    that    light  consists   of  particles    of 

cnce  be  ingeniously  found,   that  ihe  ratio  of  the  matter  continually  driven  off*  from  the  sun*s  sur- 

velocity  of  light  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  face,  with  so  enoimous  a  swiflness.     **  Must  not,"* 

orbit,  was  as  10313  to  1,  or  that  light  moves  10313  says  he,   ^' the  smallest  portion  conceivable,  have, 

times  faster    tiian    the    earth    moves    in  its    orbit  with   such  a  motion,  a  force  exceeding  that  of  a 

abcut  the  sun ;  and  as  this  latter  motion  is  at  the  24  pounder  discharged  from  a  cannon  ?    Must  not 

rate  of  18-f^  miles  per  second  nearly,   it  follows  the  sun  diminish  exceedingly  by  such  a  waste  of 

tliat  the  former,  or  the  velocity  of  light,  is  at  the  matter ;     and    the    planets,    instead    of    drawing 

rate  of  about  195000  miles  in  a  second:  amotion  nearer  to  him,    as  some  have   feared,    recede    to 

according  to  which  it  will  require  just  B'  ^''  to  move  greater  distances  through   the  lessened  attraction  ? 

from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  or  about  95  millions  of  Yet    these    particles,    with    this   amazing   motion, 

miles.  will  not  drive  before  them,  or  remove,  the  least 

It  was  also  inferred,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  and  slightest  dust  they  meet  with ;    and  the  sun 

that  light  proceeds  with    the   same  velocity  from  appears    to    continue    of   his    ancient    dimensions, 

all  the  stars.      Whence  it  follows,   if  we  suppose  and   his  attendants  'move  in   their  ancient  orbits.'* 

that  all  the  stars  are  not  equally  distant  from  us,  He  therefore  conjectures    that  all  the  phenomena 

as  many  arguments  prove,  that  the  motion  of  light,  of  light  may  be  more  properly  solved,  by  suppos- 

all   the   way  it  pastes  through  the  immense  space  ing    all    space    filled    with    a    subtle    elastic   fluid, 

above  our  atmot^phere,  is  equable  or  uniform.     Since  which  is  not  visible  when  at  rest,  but  which,  by  its 

the  different  methods   of  determining   the  velocity  vibrations,    affects   that    fine  sense  in   the  eye,    as 

of  light  thus  agree  in  the  result,  it  is  reasonable  to  those  of  the  air  affect  the  grosser  organs  of  the 

conclude  that,  in  the  same  medium,  light  is  propa-  ear ;  and  even  that  different  degrees  of  the  vibra- 

gatcd  with  the  same  velocity  after  it  has  been  rew  tion  of  this  medium  may  cause  the  appearances  of 

fleeted  as  before.  different  colours.     Franklin*s  Exper.   and  Observ. 

I'o   the  doctrine   concerning    the    materiality  of  176*9,  page  264.     To  this  hypothesis  of  vibrations 

light,    and    its    amazing    velocity,    several    objec-  there  is  a  very  strong  objection,  to  which,  though 

tions  have  been  made;  of  which    the  most  consi-  it   has  often    been   attempted,   no    satisfactory   an> 

derable  is,    that  as    rays    of  light  are  continually  swer  has  been  given ;  for,  according  to  this  hypo- 

pasung    in    different  directions   from    every   visible  thesis,   light   would   not  only  spread  itself  in  a  di- 

iioinL   thev  must    necessarily   interfere    with    each  rcct   line,   but  its  motion  would  be  transmitted  in 

'-   a   manner,  as   entirely  to  confound  every  direction  like  that  of  sound,  and  would  con. 


LIGHT. 

Tcy  iW  iinBiMiuii  of  kniiiMM  bodwi  in  the  iv  teterferanee   of  Um   ptrtldet   of  light  vtih  Mcfi 

gioM  of   tpMe    UycHia   the  otititclet   thai    inter-  otlicr,  Mr.  Melville  obtenret  (Bdlnbi  Ett.  vol.  9.\ 

▼oae  tn  aop  its  progresi.     Accordingly  we  ibould  there  It  proUUy  no  phyvical  pdnt  in  the  visible 

have  no  night;   and    in  total  cclipaet  of  the  mm.  horison*   that  doet  not  tend   riya  to  every  other 

ths  Aappcnraoce  of  n|;bt  that  rhanget  the  bright-  point,     unleta     vbere    opaqoe    bodies     lolcrpose. 

BCM  of  a   fine  daj  into  complete  oarhncss  woidd  Ijghtt  in  its  passage  from  one  tyiteni  to  another, 

nrrrr  occnr.  often  paiiei  through  torrents  of  light  issuing  from 

The  celebrated  Buler  hss  maintained  the  anne  other  sons  and   systems*  without   ever   inicnefing« 

hvposhesis,    in    bis    Theoria    Lorls    et     Cbloranu  or  being  diverted  from  its  course,  either  by  it,  or 

In  the  aamowry  of  his  arguments  against  the  com-  by  the  particles  of  that  elaatic  medium,   which   It 

son  t^mam,    recited    In   Arad.    Ilerl.    17&S,  pa.  has   been    supposed    by  some  b  difluied   through 

271,  besides    the    objections  above-mentioned,    he  all  the  mundane  space.    To  account  for  this  fart, 

doubts    the    possafaUity,    that    particles    of  matter,  he  supposes  that  the  panicles  of  light  are  Incom* 

moviog  with  the  anuzing  velocity  of  light,  should  parably  rarc^  even  whra  they  aiv  the  most  denser 

praetimte    transparent    substances    %rith    so    mwh  or  that  their  diameters  are  incomparably  less  than 

ease.     In   whatever  manner   they   are   transmitted^  their  distance  from    one   another:    which   obvlatea 

those  bodiea   most   have   pores,  disposed  in   right  the  ejection   urged  by  Buler  and   others  against 

baes,    and    in   all    possible  directions,  to   serve  aa  the  materiality  of  light,  from  its  influence  In  dis- 

caaals   far  the  pasaage  of   the    rayss   but  sneh  a  turbiog  the  freedom  and  perpetuity  of  the  celco* 

itnartvre    imist    take    away  all   solid  matter  from  lial   motions.      Boseovlch    snd  some  others  solve 

ibose  bodies,  and  all  eoberenre  among  their  parts,  the  diAculty  concerning    the   non-lnterfetencn    of 

if  they  do  contain  any  solid  matter.  the  particles  of  light,  by  supposing  that  each  par. 

Dr.  Horsley,  laie  Bishop  of  8l  Assph,  look  con-  tlele    Is    Indued     with    an     insuperable    hnpuWvn 

lideTabfe  pmiu    to    obviate    the  diAculties    started  force ;  but  In  this  case,  their  spheres  of  impulsioo 

by  Dr.    Frsoklin.       Supposing  thst   the  dismeter  wouki   be    more   likely  to    interfere,  and  on  that 

of  each  particle  of  light  does  not  eicccd  otw  mil-  acconnt  they  woukl  be  moie  liable  to  distnib  one 

fumh  of  ooe  millionth  of   so   Inch,   and  that  the  another. 

iksuty  of  each  particle  is  even  three  times  tlist  of        M.   Canton   shows  (Fhllos.  Trtns.  voL    58,  |k 

ion,  that   (be  light   of  the  sun   reaches  the  earth  344),   that  tbe   difliculty  of  the   interference  will 

b  7\  at  the  distance  of  !<?9]9  of  tbe  earth*s  semi-  vsnish.  If  a  very  small  portion  of  time  be  allowed 

fflzrartm.   be  e^Icubtcs    that    the    momentum    or  between   the  emission    of   every  particle  and    thn 

£crre  of  mction  in  each  parttde  of  light  coming  next  that  follows  in  the  same  direction.    Suppose, 

fnm  tbe  sao,  is  less  than  that  in  an  iron  ball  of  a  for  Instance,  that  a  lucid  point  In  the  sun*s  surfiMV 

^■rter  of  an    inch    in  diameter,   moving  at  the  emits   l&O  particles   in  a  second  of  time^  which. 

Me  of  teas  than  aa  inch  in  twelve  thoiuand  mil-  he  observes,  will  be  more  than  suAcient  to  givn 

Boas  of  milfiona  of  yean.      Hence  he  concludes^  continual  light   to  the  eye^   without  the  least  a^ 

that  n  particle  of  matter,  which  probably  b  larger  pcamnce  of  Intermission  t    yet  still    the   partidea 

ihsn  any  particle  of  lights   moving  with  the  velo-  of  such  a  ray,  on  account  of  their  great  velocityt 

niy  ci   light,   has  a  (oret  oi  motion,  which,  in*  will   be  more  than   lOOii  miles  behind  each  otho', 

Btad  of  cxeeeding  the  force  of  a  y4-pounder  tfis-  a  space  sufficient  to  allow  others  to  pass  in  all  dU 

rharged   from   a  cannon,  is  almost    inAnitdy   less  rcctions     without     any    perceptible      Interraptioo. 

Uuo  that  of  the  smallest  shot  di«chargcd  from   a  And   if  we  adopt  the  conclusions  drawn  from   the 

pocket-pistol,  or  less  than  any  that  art  can  create,  experiments  on  the  duration  of  the  sensatioiu  ex- 

Ue  also  tbfoks  it  possible,  tlist  light  msy  be  pro-  ritird  fay   light,    by  the  chevalier   D'Arcy,   in   the 

dttrvd  by  a  continual  emission  of  mstter'  from  the  Aes<L  Sciene.   1765,  who  states  it  at  the  7th  part 

inn.  without  any  such   ws»te  of  hb  substsnce  as  of  a  second,  an  interval  of  more  than  3f),000  milea 

tboold    sensibly   contract   his   dimensions,    or  slter  may   be    admitted    between    every    two   successiw 

the  motions   of  tbe  planets,   within  any  moderate  particles. 

length  of  time.     In  proof  of  this,  be  obterves  that.        The  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  light  b  farther 

far   tbe  production  of  any  of  the  phenomena  of  ronftrmed    by    those    experiments,     which     show, 

light,  it  b  net  neces%ary  thst  the  emanation  from  that    the    colour    and    inward    texture    of   some 

the  son   thooU    be  continual,   in   a  strict   maibe-  bodiea    are    changed    by    being    exposed    to    the 

oatical  sense,  or  without  soy  interval;    and  like-  Ight. 

vise  that   part  of  the  light  which  itsues  from  the         Of  the  Momemimm^  or  Forre^  of  the  PartMrt 

iUB,  is   cootimiaUy   returned   to   him  by  reflection  of  Li^^     8ome  writers  have  attempted  to  prove 

from  tbe  planets,  as  well  as  other  light  frum  the  the  materiality  of  light,   by  determining  the   mo- 

suns  of   otber  systems.      He  proceeds   by  caleiH  mentum  of   its  component  particles,  or  by  show- 

latkm,  to  shew  that  in  38S,  I  .^)0,0<)O  years,  the  sun  ing  that  they  have  a  force  so  as,  by  their  impulse, 

voold    lose  but   the    I3139d    part  of  hb  matter,  to  give  motion  to  light  bodies.     bL  Homberg,  Ac. 

and   eonaequcntly  of  the  gravitation  towards  him,  Vwt,   1708,   Hist  pa.  2&,   imagined  that  he  couM 

St   soy  given     disuoce;    which    b    sn    slteratlon  not  onlv  disperse  pieces  of  ambnthus,   and  other 

much  too  small  to  discover  itself  fai  the  motion  of  light  subsUnces,  by  the  impulse  of  the  sobr  rays, 

the  earth,  or  of  any  of  tbe  pbnets.     He  farther  but   also  that  by  throwing   them  upon  the  end  of 

rottfaies  that   tbe    greatest  stroke  which   the   re-  •   kind  of  lever,  connected  with   the  spring  of  a 

tJaa  of  a  common  eye  sustains,   when  turaed  «U-  watrh,    he  couki   make    it  move  sensibly  quicker  i 

rrrtly  to  tbe  sun  in  a'  bri^lii  dsy,  does  not  exceed  from    which,   and  other   experiments,    he    inferred 

tkst  which    wvmid    be   given    by  sn   iron   shot,   a  the  weight  of  the  particles  of  lighu      And  Hsrt- 

qaartcr  of  an  inch   in  diameter,'  and  moving  only  soccker    msde    pretensions    of    the    same    nsturo. 

St  the  rate  of  16}  inches  in  s  year;   whereas  the  But  M.  Du  Fsy  snd  M.   Mairan  made  other  ex- 

orrfioary    stroke    is    less    than     the    2tig4th   part  periments  of  a    more  accurate    kind,   without  the 

of  this.      See   PhOoaophical  Tranaactions,  vol  60  efl^U  which  the  former  bad  imagined  t  and  which 

twA  61.  even   proved  that  the  efliecta    mentioned  by  ihem 

In  antver   to  the  diifiraky  re«pecting  the  non-  were    owing    to   currenu   of   heated   air  produced 
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by  the  burning  glasses  used  in  their  experiments,  or     if  no  rays  were  lost  at  the  moon.    But  Mr.  R/>bin&, 
some  other  causes  which  ihey  hail  overlooked.  in   his  Tracts,  vol.   '2,   pa    '22b t  shows  that    this  is 

However,  Dr.  Priesiley  informs  us.  Chat  Mr.  too  great  by  one  half.  And  Mr.  MichelU  by  a  more 
Michell  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  momentum  easy  and  acciiraie  mode  of  computation,  found  that 
of  light  with  still  greater  arcuraty»  and  that  his  the  density  of  the  sun's  light  on  the  surface  of  the 
endeavours  were  not  altogether  without  success,  moon  is  but  the  4'^OOOth  part  of  the  density  at  the 
Having  found  that  the  instrument  he  used,  ac-  sun ;  and  that  therefore,  as  the  moon  is  nearly  of  the 
quired,  from  the  impulse  of  the  rays  of  light,  a  same  apparent  magnitude  as  the  sun,  if  she  reflected 
velocity  of  an  inch  in  a  second  of  time,  he  inferred  to  us  all  the  light  received  on  her  surface,  it  would  be 
that  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  rays  only  the  45,00(jth  part  of  our  day  light,  or  that  which 
faUing  upon  the  instrument  in  tiiat  time,  amounted  we  receive  from  the  sun.  Admitting  therefore,  with 
to  no  more  than  the  \'2  hundred  millionth  part  of  M.  Buuguer,  that  the  moon  light  is  only  the 
a  grain.  In  the  experiment,  the  light  was  col.  3()0,000th  part  of  the  day  or  sun*8  light,  Mr. 
lected  from  a  surface  of  about  three  square  feet;     Michell  concludes  that  the   moon  reflects  no   more 

and   as   this  surface   reflected   only  about  the  half  than  between  the  6th  and  7tb  part   of  what  abe  re* 
of  what  fell  upon  it,  the  quantity  of  matter  con-     ceives. 

taioed    in   the   solar   rays,  incident   upon   a  square         Professor  Leslie,   on   the  contrary,   says,  **  The 
foot  and   a   half  of  surface,   in    a  second  of  time,  light  of  the  moon   has   the    opposite  character    of 
ought   to  be  no  more   than   the   12   hundred   mil.  excessive  debility.     The  action  of  her  rays  on    the 
liouth  part  of  a  grain,   or  upon    one  square  foot  photometer    is  quite    imperceptible :     nor    could    I 
only,   the    18   hundred  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  render  it    visible,   even   by  collecting  them  in    the 
But  as  the  density  of  the  rays  of  light  at  the  sur-  focus  of  a  large  burning-glass.    But  I  was  enabled 
face  of  the  sun,  is  45,000  times  greater  than  at  the  to  form   some    estimate,    by    an   indirect  mode    of 
earth,  there  ought  to  issue  from  a  square  foot  of  comparison.     I  selected  a  small  table  of  logarithms 
the  8un*s  surface,   in  one  second  of  time,    the  40  on  which  I  could  barely  read   the  figures,  by    the 
thousfuadth  part  of  a  grain   of  matter;   that  is,  a  light  of  the  full  moon:  on  retiring  gradually  back- 
little    more     than     two    grains    a    day,    or   about  wards  from  a  wax  candle  set  to   burn   in  a  dark- 
4,752,000    grains,    which    is     about    6*70    pounds  ened  room,  I  found  the  figures  now  become  indis- 
avoirdupois,    in    6000    years,    the    time   since   the  tinct,  beyond  the  distance  of  15  feet.      The  force 
creation;    a   quantity  which    woidd    have  shortened  of  the  light  received  from  the  candle  must    have 
the  sun's  seroidiameter  by  no  more  than  about  10  been  only  the  1 350th  part  of  a  degree,  for 
feet,  if  it  be  supposed  of  no  greater  density  than  e  ^  ^T*s)*"=»ir7^=Ti!Tff»  ' 
water  only.  and  consequently  if  the  flame  had  been  contracted 

The  expansion   or  extension   of  any   portion  of  to  the  same  apparent  magnitude  as  the  moon,  this 

light,  is  inconceivable.       Dr.   Hook   shows  that  it  measure    would     have    been     diminished     still    16 

ia  as  unlimited  as  the  universe;   which  he  proves  times  more,   and  hence   reduced  to    the  2l,60Oth 

from  the  immense  distance  of  many  of  the  fixed  part  of  a  d^ree;      But  the  illuminating   power   of 

stars,  which  only  become  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  the  sun,   at   the  same  altitude,  is  70  decrees,  and 

best  telescopes.      Nor,  adds   he,  are  ihey  only  the  therefore  exceeds  that  of    the  moon,  in   the   ratio 

great  bodies  of  the  sun  or  stars  that  are  thus  liable  of  70  x  21,600    to  1  ;  or,  in  round  numben^    it 

to  disperse  their  light  through  the  vsst  expanse  of  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times  greater, 
the  universe,    but  the    smallest    spark    of  a  lucid         '^  This  estimate  is  double  what  has  been  assigned 

body  must   do    the  same,   even    the   smallest  glo-  by   the    celebrated    Bouguer;    and    my  respect  for 

bule  struck  from  a  steel  by  a  flint.  the  conclusions  of  that  able  observer  has  induced 

The    intensity   of    different    lights,    or    of  the  me,  where  the  limit  was  dubious,  to   lean  more  to 
same    light  in    difierent    circumstances,    affords    a  the  side   of  defect  than   excess.      If  I   have  erred 
curious     subject     of    speculation.       M.     Bouguer,  therefore,  I  presume  it  is  in  representing  the  lunar 
Traite  d'Optique,   found    that    when    one  light   is  illumination  rather  too  small  than  too  large.     But 
from  60  to  80  times  less  than  another,  its  presence  neither   of  these  computations   will   agree  with    the 
or  absence  will    not   be  perceived   by  an   ordinary  current  opinion,   that  the  moon    derives  her  light 
eye;  that   the  moon*s  light,  when  she  is   19"   16'  merely  from  the  sun.      In  fact,  if  the  moon    re- 
high    above  the    horizon,   is  but    about  j-  of  her  fleeted  and  disjiersed   in  every  direction   the  whole 
light  at  66^  1 1  '   high  ;    and  when  one   limb  Just  of  the  light  which   she  receives  from   the  sun,  it 
touched  the  horizon,  her  light  was  hut  the  2000th  would,   before    it   reached   us,   be  spread   over   the 
part  of  her  light  at  66^  i\'  high;  and  that  hence  concavity  of  a  sphere  equal  to  the  lunar  orbit.    But 
light  is  diminislied  io  the  proportion  of  3  to  1  by  the  earth^s  orbit  having  its  diameter  about  224  tunes 
traversing   7469  toises  of  dense    air.     He    found  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  surface  of  a  sphere  being 
also,  that  tlie  centre  of  the  sun^s  disc  is  consider,  equal    to  four  of  its  great  circles,   the  secondary 
ably  more  luminous  than  the  edges  of  it ;  whereas  light    which    would    reach    the   earth   must  be  at- 
both  the  primary  and   secondary  planets    are  more  tenuated    not    less    than     two     hundred    thousand 
luminous   at  their  edges   than   near   their  centres:  times,  for  4(224)'  =>  2()(\704.      Such  perfect  re- 
that,  farther,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  about  :iOO,000  flection,   however,  cannot  be   admitted.     If  we  ex- 
times  greater  than   that   of  the  moon  ;    and  there-  amine  the  face  of  the  moon  with  a  good  telescope^ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder  that  philosophers  have  had  to  we    discern    round    spots    of   extraordinary  bright- 
little  success   in  their  attempts  to  collect  the  light  ness,    and    perceive   large    spaces    which    are    re- 
of  the  moon  with  burning-glasses;  for,  hhould  one  markably  obscure.      It    is  evident    then,   that  but 
of  the  largest   of  them    even    increise    the  light  a  very  small  part  of  the  incident  light  must  be  re- 
1000  times,  it  will  still  leave  the  light  of  the  moon  fleeted,  the  rest  being  absorbed.      The  quantity  of 
in  the  focus  of  the  glass,  300  times  less  than   ths  reflection    from    paper,    plaitter,   and    other    white 
intensity  of  the  common  light  of  the  sun.  rough     surfaces,     according    to     Bouguer   himself. 
Dr.  Smi'h,  in  his  Optics,  vol.   1,  pa.  29,  thought  constitutes  only  the  150th  part  of  the  whole  icci. 
be  bad   proved   that    tlie    light    of   the  full  moon  dence.       If  the  exterior  crust  of  the  moon  rescm- 
vould  be  only  the  90,91}Ctb  part  of  the  full  day-light  bled,    therefore,    any  earthy   body   with    which    wc 
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her  pale  borrowed  light  would  be  at  Of  the  AitractUm  of  Light,    That  the  particles 

leMt  Mir  hMdicd  tines  feebler  than  is  aetually  eb-  of  light  are  attracted  by  those  of  other  bodies,  is 

Mvii    Hcaee  I  am  ditpoted  to  thinki  that  the  rays  evident  from  numerous  experiments.    This  pheno- 

fflbc  nooa  are  principally,  if  not  eotireJy.  discharged  meoon  was  observed   by    Sir   Isaac    Newton,  who 

ftoB  Wr  own  mass^  and  that  the  lunar  surftce  is  of  a  fonnd  by    repeated    trials,  that    the  rays  of  light, 

niare  snlogoos   to  the  catbonate  of  baiytes  and  in  their  passage   near  the  edges  of  bodies,  are  di- 

Kbff  phMp^rescent  eubslances,  which,  after  a  par-  verted  out  of  the  right  lines,  and  always  inflected 

lid  cakhntioB,  ave  capable  of  being  excited  by  the  or  bent    towards   those    bodies,    whether  they   be 

idioD  of  the  sofer  rays  to   disengage  their  latent  opaque  or   transparent,  as   species  of  metals,   the 

Igiit*  (Leifie  OK  Heat^  p.  4f.  1.)  edges  of  knives,  broken  glasses,  &c.    See  Imflkc- 

fir  L   Newton   obaenrei^   that  bodies  and  light  Tioir  and  Ravs.    The  curious  <rt>8ervations  that  had 

set  matasOy    on  one  another ;     bodies    on    light  been  made  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Hook  and  Grim- 

ii  aitiing,  icflectiog,   refracting,    and  ioilecUng  aldi,  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  repeat  and  diversify 

it;  sad  l^ht  on  bodies,    by  heating    them,    and  their  experiments,   and  to  pursue  them  much  far- 

patiag  their  parts  faito  a  vibrating  motion,  in  which  ther  than  they  had  done.    For  a  particular  account 

\m  prindpwy  eoosista.      For  aH  fixed  bodies,  he  of  his  experiments  and  observations,  see  his  treatise 

«terfes,  wlieo  heated    beyond    a  certain   degree,  on  Optics,  p.  293,  &c. 

to  oait  figlit  and  shine;   which  shintng,  &c.  ap«  This  action  of  bodies  on  light  is  found  to  exert 

fitfi  10  be  owing  to  the  vibrating  motion  of  their  itself  at  a  sensible  distance,    though   it  always  in- 

pni;  and  all  bodies,  abounding    in   earthy    and  creases  as  the  distance  is   diminished ;   %%  appears 

adpkareoos  particles^  if  sufficiently  agitated,  emit  very  sensibly  in  the  passage  of  a  ray  between  the 

igfai,  which  way  soever  that  agitation  be  efl^ted.  edges  of   two   thin  pknes   at   different  apertures; 

Tko,  ica  water  shines  in  a  storm;  quicksilver,  when  which  is  attended  with   this  peculiar   circumstance, 

lUccn  is  vacuo  ;   cats  or  horses,  when  rubbed  in  that  the  attraction  of  one  edge  is  increased  as  the 

thrdsrk;   and  wood,  fUh,  and   flesh,  when  putre-  other  is  brought  nearer  it.      The  rays  of  light,  in 

itL  their   passage  out    of  glass   into  a  vacuum,    are 

Light   proceeding  from   putrescent    annual    and  not  only  inflected   towards  the  glass,  but  if  they 

v^gcobie  substances,  aa  well  as  from   glow-worms,  fall  too  obliquely,   they  will  revert  back  again  to 

ii  amnoned    by   Aristotle.    And  Bartholin  men-  the  glass,  and  be  totally  reflected.    Now  the  cause 

tioBi  fear  kinds  of  luminous  insects,  two  of  which  of  this  reflection  cannot  be  attributed    to  any   re- 

brt  vtngs :  but  in  hot  climates  it  is  said  they  are  ristance  of  the  vacuum,  but  must  be  entirely  owing 

^Boad  IB  much  greater  numbers,  snd  of  diClerent  to  some  force  or  power  in  the  glass,  which  attracts 

i^eies.    Colonraa  observes,  that  their  light  is  not  or  draws  back  the  rays  as  they  were  passing  into 

ntii^^hcd  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ani-  the    vacuum.      And    this    appears    farther    from 

BiL     The   first   distinct   account  that   occurs   of  hence,  that  if    we  wet  the   back    surface  of  the 

^b  proceeding    from  putrescent    animal  flesh,  is  glass   with  water,    oil,    honey,    or  a    solution    of 

^  vhich  b  given  fay  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  in  quicksilver,  then  the  rays  which   would   otherwise 

\W1,  de  Visione,  &c.  page  45.      And  Bartholin  have  been  reflected,  will  pervade  and  pass  through 

g*ret  n  account  of   a  similar  appearance,   which  that  liquor;  which  shows  that  the  rays  are  not  re- 

k^poed  at  Montpdier  in  1641,  in  his  treatise  De  fleeted  till  they  come  to   that  back  surface  of  the 

Uce Anhnaiium.  glass,  nor  even  till  they  begin  to  go  out  of  it; 

Mr.  Boyle  speaka  of  a  piece  of  shining  rotten  for  if,  at  their  going  out,  they  fall  into  any  of  the 

VBod,  which  was  extinguished  ic  vacuo;  but  upon  aforesaid  mediums,  they  will  not  then  be  reflected, 

n-sdmitting  the  air,   it   revived  again,  and  shone  but  will  persist  in  their  former  course;  the  attraction 

a  before;    though  he  could  not  perceive  that  it  of   tlie  glass  being  In  this  case  counterbalanced  by 

^u  iacreaaed   in    condensed    air.    But  in  Birch*s  that  of  the  liquor. 

Htnofy  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  354,'  there  M.   Maraldi  prosecuted  experiments   similar  to 

'^  is  account  of  the  light  of  a  shining  fith,  which  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  inflected  light.    And 

m  rendered  more  vivid  by  putting  the  fish  into  a  his  observations  chiefly  respect  the  inflection  cf  light 

"wVnnng  engine.      The  fish  called  whitings  were  towards    other  bodies,  by  which  their  shadows  are 

1^  conmonly   uaed  by   Mr.  Boyle  in  his    ex-  partially  illuminated.     Acad.  Pari*.    172S,   Mem. 

pRBteals:    though  in  a  discourse  fcad  before  the  p*  159.     See  also  Prictiky^t  Hist.  p.  521,  &c. 

R^  Society  in  1681,  it  was  asserted  that,  of  all  M.  Malran,  without  attempting  the  discovery  of 

hby  wintances,  the  eggs  of  lobsters,  after  they  had  new  facts,  endravoured  to  explain  the  old  ones  by  the 

kes  boiled,    abooe  the   brightest.     Birch's   Hist,  hypothesis  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding  all  bodies; 

veL  iL  pi.  70.      In    }S7'J,  Mr.  Boyle  accidentally  and  consequently  two  reflections  and  refractions  of 

<t«crrcd  l^ht  ismmii;  from  flesh  meat ;  and,  among  light  that  impinges  upon  them,  one  at  the  surface  of 

«tber  femaHcs   on    this   sulject,   he   observes    thst  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  at  the  surface  of  the 

oiirw€  cold   extinguishes    the    light    of   shining  body  itself.     This  atmosphere  he  supposed  to  be  of 

*Bod;  probably  because  extreme   cold  checks   the  a  variable  density  and    refractive  power,   like  the 

ptnH^oo,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  light.     The  air. 

i^H-iih  caUcd  Pholas  is  remarkable  for  its  luminous  M.   du  Tour  succeeded    Mairan,   and  imagined 

1*^.    The  luminoosness  of  the  sea  has  been  also  that  he  could  account  for    all  the  phenomena  by 

t  ut^ect  of  frequent  observation.    See  Photphoruty  the  help  of  an  atmosphere  of  a  untfbrm    density, 

i*«trr/iefiOR,  and  the  latter  part  of  this  srticle.  but  of  a  less  refractive  power    than    the  air    sur- 

Vr.  Bawksbec,   and  many  writers  on  the  sub«  rounding  all  bodies.        Dn    Tour  also  varied  the 

JKt  «f  cSeetiictty    since  his    time,   have   produced  Newtonian    experiments,     and     discovered     more 

^  firegt   varieiy  of  instances  of   Uie  artificial  pro-  thnn  three  fringes  in  the  colours  produced  by  the 

^Bcttea   of  light*    by  the  attrition  of  bodies  na-  inflection  of  light     He  finrtber  concludes  that  the 

tanily  not    luminous;     as    of  amber  rubt)ed  on  refracting   atmospheres,    surrounding  all    kinds    of 

*«*aflai  doth  in  vacuo ;    of  glass  on  woollen,  of  bodies,  are  of  the  same  size ;   for    when  he  used 

fliv  oa  glassy  of  oyster  ahells  on  woollen,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  substances,  and  of  different  sizes 

**oflea  on  woollen,  all  in  vacuo.    See  Eucraicny,  too    he  always  found  coloured  strcsks  of  the  same 

^^  dimensions.    He    also    observes    that    his    hypo- 
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thesis  contradicts  an  observation  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newloa,  viz,  tbat  thofe  rays  are  the  most  inflected 
which  pass  the  nearest  to  any  body.  Mtm.  dc 
^/uM,  ct  dc  i^hxjt.  vol.  V.  p.  b'50,  or  rrUsiUy''s 
Hist.  p.  5.i  I . 

M.  Le  Cat  found  that  oljet^ts  sometin^es  appear 
ma^njtieti  by  means  of  the  intiection  of  li^hu  Look- 
ing at  a  distant  steeple,  when  a  aire,  of  a  less  dia- 
meter than  the  pupi!  of  his  eye,  was  held  pretty 
near  to  it,  and  drawing  ii  several  times  bttween 
that  object  and  his  eye,  i»e  was  surprised  to  find 
that  evrPk"  time  the  wire  passed  beJore  his  eye, 
the  steeple  seemed  to  change  its  piace,  and  some 
hills  beyond  the  steeple  set»med  to  have  the  same 
rooiion,  just  as  if  a  lens  had  been  drawn  between 
them  and  his  eye.  This  discover^,-  led  him  to  se- 
veral o'.'rers  depending  on  the  intieviion  of  the 
r-ys  cf  UghL  Thus,  he  maguined  sniail  cbjectSt 
as  rbe  heed  of  a  pin,  by  vievring  them  thri  uizh  a 
sirall  hcle  in  a  card,  so  ihat  the  rays  which  lormed 
the  imige  must  necessarily  pa>s  so  near  the  circura- 
fertnce  of  the  bole  as  to  be  attracted  by  it.  He  ex- 
hJL.ttd  also  ciher  app.arances  of  a  slar.lar  uaiure. 
Trcitc  dc$  St'Ri,  pL  2l»9.  Priaiuu^  uA  si.j)ra^ 
p.  5:h7. 

R-/u\tk'K     end    RffrtJ:tk}t    OJ   Li^'^t.      FrCH)    tl:c 

xsntiul  aitrr.ciion  beiwcea  the  panicles  of  lijjht 
and  other  bouics,  arise  two  oilier  grand  phero. 
oacna.  besides  the  intitction  of  ligi.L,  which  are 
c«lied  the  reiiection  and  refraction  of  light.  It  is 
Weil  known  that  the  determination  of  tcd.es  in 
s>oucn,  especially  el:istic  ckc-s,  is  clian«;ed  by  the 
icterposidon  of  other  Uxiies  ia  :hcir  w^y  ;  thus 
also  liglit,  im.pi:iging  on  t^e  surfaces  ol  bc^ieis 
aikovld  be  turned  out  of  its  course,  and  beaien 
Lack  or  redected,  so  as,  like  other  striking:  bodies, 
to  icake  the  angle  of  its  redeclicn  ci-juol  to  the 
asgie  cf  iicidecce.  Tias,  it  is  found  by  exjxv 
ne-r.ce,  U^ht  dors  ;  and  yet  the  cause  of  this  e^tct 
is  d.dcrcni  frca  that  jiv$i  now  assign  ed  :  for  the 
rays  c(  i^bt  a:c  not  reiiccled  by  stnking  uo  the 
very  pe.rts  of  the  rei^eciing  tod;es.  but  by  soiie 
pcwer  eqoally  d:3csed  ortr  the  whole  surface  of 
tbe  body,  by  whu4>  it  acts  on  the  Ught,  eiiher 
atirac:;r^  or  rrpelUng  it,  viiboul  contact  ;  by 
wLx^i  siiDe  p*:wer,  in  other  ci  ream  stances,  the 
rays  are  relra^.ted ;  and  by  which  also  the  rays 
are  first  a:::tu4  from  the  lun:iBOus  body,  as 
Nevtra  afcqai^Jtly  proves  by  a  great  varety  of 
arg^ssests.  See  fiETLLCTtoX,  RuFRJkCTlox, 
Orrrcs. 

Wt*cce  ecoes  the  Ight  afiorded  by  igr.i'.ed 
bwTves  ?  wheiber  it  bare  been  previ*  usly  irvUl  *\i 
by  ihess  ?  wtk^ther  tke  rocmeccetaent  o(  ig::.iiicn 
he  distirictire  oi  the  same  tcsrpcrmtcre  in  all 
S>ijes  ?  wUthrr  tke  gr^ai  pl^rseiary  scuroes 
c4  aj;ht  he  bccKS  ;n  a  $ii:e  ci  ccr-tusiion,  ct 
C'ert.y  l«zir^<j.i  uptn  prlr<r-ples  vcry  ciVcrtr.t 
frcoi  ary  w:.  ch  o«r  expfrx-ecu  can  pc  nt  ccl  ? 
»&nb«r  lie  niocetitvnj  ci  lise  panicles  of  i  g-*,  or 
ti-cT  <i-vpcs:icc  icT  cb«=x^l  ccer.t.ra:jv-o,  l<  ihe 
mc^  tiici-L  :r:  'Le  ct;nr^-s  prodjcevi  by  its  ag^rv 
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Cisi   be  len  icz   r^ii-re  research   aial  invesu^iLori. 
>ee  CoMiL?Tioy. 

T-^  jzz»titci  jQ  ai  B^.i  by  irilirr-maiioa  is  in 
c:;fcrt  ai  gr?ii  :rrTortaroe  to  ioc>e'.y  at  lirge,  as 
»t.  1  t%  to  ti^  ceciisu  It  a^T^irs  to  a-i>e  -in- 
"i- -isily   rr-zz  n.^^  s:rc-g   i^;L<::   cf  a   bc^H    wtW 

:•-  .    J-  iTc  •- r  -   r^-"*5   J'-Ci   a  »ar:t   of  the   acot-s* 
vf    I  ',    X-Z    ^4--iv    IT^TZ   t^e    Ttcx  IT    of  cjrri.K'urg 
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does  frequently  happen,  that  Ibe  combmUon,  instead 
of  being  carried  on  merely  at  the  turfiice  of  the 
mass,  penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth  withiDf  and 
from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  imperfect  cooduciiog 
power  of  the  surrounding  air*  a  white  beat,  or  very 
strong  ignition,  is  produced.  The  effect  of  lainpa 
and  candies  depends  upon  these  considerations.  A 
combustible  fluid,  most  commonly  of  the  nature 
of  fat  oil,  is  put  in  a  situation  to  be  absorbed 
between  the  filaments  of  cotton,  linen,  fine  wire,  or 
asbestos.  The  extremity  of  this  fibrotis  substance, 
called  the  wick,  is  then  considerably  heated.  The 
oil  evaporate«^  and  its  vapour  takes  fire.  In  this 
sicuation,  the  wick,  being  enveloped  with  flam^ 
is  kept  at  such  a  temperature,  that  the  oil  con- 
tinually boils,  is  evaporated,  bums,  and  by  these 
ineaiis  keeps  up  a  constant  flame.  Much  of  the 
(perfection  of  this  experiment  depends  on  the  do. 
ture,  quantities,  and  figure,  of  the  materials  ein- 
ployed. 

i^iGiiT  (C^i<mual  Propcrtk*  cf).  Of  whatever 
this  substance  may  coasii^t,  or  however  it  may  be 
produced,  we  see  abur.dant  reason  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  a  very  important  agent  in  many  of  the 
great  chcmicsi  ciianges  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
v:sibie  worlJ  ;  w  hiie  even  in  the  laboratory  its  efiecis 
ar;;  often  iIcn'iCDstraUe  in  a  miiltiplicity  of  experi. 
Cienl'*. 

To  ascertain  in  soine  degree  (for  we  have  still 
much  ignorance  upcn  this  subject)  the  chemical 
pnpenics  of  light,  we  shall  first  observe  tbat  the 
rays  em  tted  from  the  sun,  are  not  simple  as  was 
formerly  conceived,  but  consist  of  three  distinct 
kir.ds,  each  of  them  difierently  refrangible;  oo- 
loridc,  or  those  producing  the  edect  of  light  sod 
colours,  calorific,  or  those  producing  beat,  and 
deoxydizing,  or  those  which  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce metallic  oxyds  to  their  metalline  state.  Into 
son:>e  classes  of  bodies  the  whole  of  these  enter; 
into  others,  the  first,  second,  or  third  kind  alonew 
From  some  classes  of  bodies  they  are  either  se- 
s*erally  or  generally  extricated  without  alteration  ; 
and  with  ethers,  the  whole-  or  some  particular 
kind  combines,  a£id  coiuiiiuies  one  of  their  compo- 
nent parts. 

Whether  any   oi2e  of  these  three  distinct  kinds 
cf  rays  is  capalJe  of  being  generated  and  secreted 
by  other    boiiies,   is   perh&ps    douhcful  :     but    that 
the   light    which    many  subi^tacces  emit   is  derived 
a''    c.rfrj^   is  ctid:nt   from   the    experiments  of    fa- 
ther  BtVvaria,  and    sererd    oiher    philosophers,    by 
wrich    it    a^^pears    Lh.it     iy»s::ie    ocly    become    lumi. 
ecus   afit^   having    beta    fi'r  a  iong   time   exposed 
to   the  l\4:ht ;  and  lose  their  lumicxjus  property  soon 
after   lh>ey    have  be*n    deprived    ol    it.         We    are 
also  indebted  to   Mr.  Car^t  -c  tor  sooie    very  inter. 
cjLrg    expcr.r.tcis   on    lbs    S'-LjcCt,    and    for  dis- 
ced trir-ij    a    c\  r-.p-\i:  ica    irr.'ch    jx-s?eS5c-s    ihii   pro- 
jvrty    :n   a    recirKilse   Jev:  le.      He    cic  Ltd  some 
iVs.-er   she.ls    in   a  i;vv*:  c.al    t.-c   for  half  an  hour, 
crd    tfcfo    poccitV.    ird    viiirvi   tie    pixreat    pan    of 
tb.cij;   three   pa 'is  of   i  is    jx>«-»^*c:r    "a:*    n;  xcd   with 
c:*    put    i4'    the    l'. -^cr    «.f    s-lfh.ur    a&d  ramrocd 
la.o    a    cruv.i.^,    »l  cb   v-is    It.:    rod    i  oc   for    aa 
Vour.      Ifte    Lr^htc-ii     y:irx$   i\     ihe    tr.ixiiire    were 
ik«rn    scrspi-d    od  ard    kci:'.  f  r   use  in    a  dry  plice 
well   sto^;x\L        Wb«r3   i-;*    cv  n:fCSiiioa   is   eip«..s*d 
br    a    few  stwr-ds    to  the    li.rt,    it   b*o^T::cs   suth- 
occily     kjr.LvUS    to    tn.  ',c     a     rvr«c^    to     d  itirw 
^ui>h  the  h-^-r  oa  a  »»..;.. i  ly    u      Af:er  sotr.e  t;n.e  it 
c^aics  to  s^h  r.c'.    Ivi  r.w  .  t:>  tl-  S   V~  i  ^^X   '"'^    ^^^'tf 
i^io:  cxt1.^M.^J  10  irt  !^..-i.     Sc-    riio^ruoaLi,  and 
Praofifv^kis. 

B-t  :^   :    :c:     c^'v   cr:e-s    irtc    U>i>s :  it  al^J 
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vkh  tkCB,  and  oonitfliilci  one  of  their  oTrooUtiire,  amltUn  the  mm  result  followed.    W« 

parts.    Ot^er  ocperincali  of  Mr*  OutoOb  majr  Mfely  eenchide,  tkcrefort^  that  Difbt,  thou(«h 

Moi  BMNV  reenrt  onei  of  Dr.  Holme,  Tory  loAeieBtly  higlily  utdbl  to  the  ■oNoquopt  grovtb  •nd  pcrfeciioii 

prove  tbis.    It  has  boon  long  koovn,  tJiot  diftrrent  of  vcgctableai  reiirdt  gcrminatioo.  Soopear,  bowerer. 

Hods  of  mtat  and  of  flriict  oo  tbo  point  of  putrafre-  Im«  hccly  advaaeed,  and  upon  strong  grouoda,  that 

tkn,  hecowc  hnatnom  in  the  da^t  umI  of  covrM  light  la  merely  iBjerioos  to  getmioation,  in  conse* 

give  ottt  ^ghc    This  ia  the  case  in  partiailar  with  qoance  of  the  hcet  it  produces;  for  when  the  direct 

the  vhita^,  the  herriogb  and  the  mackereL    When  rays  of  the  sua  were  iDtereeptcd,  though  light  was  ad. 

feardnmflof  cither  of  thoM  are  put  into  a  pbiaL  eon-  mitted,  the  germination  of  seeds  vaa  not  retarded  sen- 

tsiaiog  two  oimeei  of  sc^vatcr,  or  of  pure  water,  sibly. 

hol£^g  In  solution  half  a  dnm  of  oommoo  salt,  or  Another  very  remarhable  instance  of  the  agennr  of 

two  dnma  of  solpliBt  of  msgnesia,  if  the  phial  be  put  light,  is  in  the  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxyds.    Yhe 

a  desk  places  a  i— Jimmi*  ring  appears  on  the  sur-  rn!  oxyda  of  mercury  and  losd  become  much  lighter 

of  the  Sqnid  witUn  thrae  diya,  and  the  whole  H-  when  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  the  white  nlu  c7  sU^ 

agitate^  heeemca  hnninous  and  continues  Ter  called  luna  cornea,  in  the  saase  situatioo,  soon 

IB  that  atme  lor  aome  time.    When  these  liquids  are  become  Uack,  and  the  oxyd  ia  rcdueed.    Theosydof 

imen,  the  Ught  dbappeaia,  but  is  again  emitted  aa  gold  may  be  reduced  tai  the  same  manner.     This 

ssoB  aa  tfa^  am  thawed.     A  moderate  heat  increases  change  occurs,  without  requiring  the  least  inrreaae  of 

the  httBtaooaneas,  but  a  boifing  heat  extinguishea  it  tcmpetature^  or  in  any  way  being  aflectcd  by  heat  or 

alu)gcthcr.    The  fight  ia  extinguished  also  ly  water,  eold,  and  it  oecurs  equally  well  In  close  as  In  open  vee. 

liBQc-wafepr,  water  impregnated  with  cariMoic  acid  gas,  sals,  and  only  hi  the  sunhce  immediately  sxpused  lo 

or  lolphuiaied   hydrogen    gas,    feimented    liquors,  the  light    light  then  baa  the  property  of  seperating 

^irioioua  liquosiy  aeids,  aHuHes,  and  water  saturated  mygcn  from  the  oxyda. 

v'oh  a   Turicty  of  salts,  as  sal  ammoniac,    com-  Ala  reduction  of  metallic  oxyds  was  till  lately  sup* 

non  salt,  aulphnt  of  magnesia;  but  the  light  appears  poaed  to  be  produced  by  the  caloridc  mys  of  ligbt,  hut 

sgsin  when  these  sofaiUona  are  diluted  with  water,  br.  Wollaaioo,  MM.  Hitter  and  Bortmann  bare 

T^  Ijgfaft  pi^odncea  no  sensflile  eflect  eo  the  thermo-  Istely  ascertained  that  rouriat  of  silrer  is  blsckencd 

■eler.    L%fac,  theieiare,   is  a  component  part  of  most  rapidly,  when  it  is  placed  beyond  the  violet  ray 

mch  nd>stanceia»  and  perhapa  the  first  that  makes  Its  (the  ny  which  was  fonneriy  coneelTcd  to  be  the  most 

they   are  beginning   to   be  decom*  powerful  in  producing  this  eflect)  and  entirely  out  of 

the  prismatic  spectnmi.    Hence  it  lbilow%  that  the 

Not  nofrequemly,  however,  the  light  abeorbed  and  chaoge  is  produced,  not  mersly  by  the  calotifie  raya, 

rflewmda  emitted  by  bodice,  is  emitted  not  generally,  but  ij  nya  which  aie  incapable  of  rendering  oh)ecte 

Wt  by  n  deuumpoiiilon  of  its  cslorific  rayt ;  and  often  visiblet  raya  which  are  more  refrangible  than  the  ea. 

eaiy  a  pnrticwlar  kind  of  ray  is  absoibcd,  while  the  loriflc,  u  they  extend  beyond  the  violet  cod  of  thn 

idlccted.     Hence  the  caoie  of  the  dlflerent  spectrum.    And  benco,  independently  of  the  caloriAe 

of  bodies :  such  cohmrs  depending  upon  the  and  ooloiMc,  we  obtain  knowledge  of  a  third  art  of 

of  particular  bodies  for  particular  ray%  and  rsys ;  and  pcihapa  the  greater  number  of  the  chensU 

th^  want  of  alBaity  for  others.  cal  changea  produced  on  bodies  by  solar  light,  ia 

the  absorption  of  fight  by  bodies,  produeea  owing  to  this  last  sst  of  rays,  which,  from  lu  fliat 


changes  m  them,  and  changes  that    noticed   eflect  has  been  denominated,  as  wu  hnvn 

for  msti 


below  their  suiIkc     PIsnts,  for  instance,  already  observed,  dcoxytflsiu^.    See  Calouc^  Com 

Bty  be  aande  to  vegetate  in  the  daik  tolenbly  well  t  Birvnoir,  and  Hxat. 

bat  in  each  caae^  not  only  b  their  surfsce  while  or        That  the  caloriflc  and  illuminating  or  colorific  raya 

cokmrWea,  but  they  have  scarcely  any  taste,  and  con*  of  the  sun  are  not  the  same,  was  mst  determined  by 

aia  but  a  very  snmll  piupottiau  of  condwiaiible  mat-  Dr.  Herschell,  it  havfaig  been  only  conjectured  before^ 

ter.    In  a  very  short  time^  however,  after  expo«ure  in  conscqueooe  of  his  observing  that  the  most  rdTran* 

to  light,  their  colour  becomes  green,  their  taste  Is  gifale  lays  have  the  least  heatiiy  power*  and  that  the 

reudwed  mock  more  Intense^  and  the  quantity  of  hcatingpower  gradually  Increases,  aa  the  reAangibility 

iisidiustlUs  natter  Is  coasldcrsbly  incfvaaed.    Lov.  diminishes  i  whence  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  the 

igcv  miat,  cnrtaways,  tansy,  and  many  other  plants  heating  power  does  not  stop  at  the  end  of  the  visible 

have  been  the  subject  of  such  eapeihnenta,  by  being  spectrum,  but  is  continued  beyond  It  at  the  red  extre* 


baried  long  fai  deep  miaci^  whea  K  haa  been  found  mKv.     He  placed,  therefore,  the  thermometer  by 

thst  they  have  unflbrmly,  in  proceas  of  time,  so  which  he  ban  aaecrtidned  this  diflereaee  of  power  be« 

romphaeiy  bat  their  colour,  arenaa,  aad  in  some  rood  the  boundary  of  the  red  ray,  but  still  in  the  line 

insisBcee  the  very  form  of  their  leaves,  as  lo  ren-  of  the  spectrum  t  end  it  rose  stiQ  higher  then  it  had 

itr  a  ttamaget  to  the  foct,  incapahle  of  claasifying  done,  when  exposed  to  the  red  rsv  which  possesses 

sr  ideniifyiiig  them;  yet  upon  re^exposure  to  the  the  greatest  heating  power  of  all  the  coloured  rays. 

Bgbt,  they  have  sgaia  exhibited  their  peculiar  cha-  On  shifting  the  thennomcter  still  fuither,  it  oootinucd 

ractcfs.  to  rise,  and  the  rise  did  not  reach  Its  maximum  till  the 

Light  has  abo  a  coosid<-rable  influence  in  the  tbcrmomeicr  was  half  an  inch  beyond  the  utmost  cs- 

germiBOiion    of  arods.       logenhouse   found,    that  tremity  of  the  red  ray.    M'hen  shifted  still  further,  it 

ireds   slways  germinate    fas^  in  the   dark    than  sunk  a  little ;  but  the  power  of  hceting  was  sensible  at 

wbea  exposed  to  the  light.     His  experiments  were  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  red  ray. 

ivpeatcd    fry   fienntbier   wMi    equal    success ;   but  Tbrse  expcrimenu  have  been  siqce  fully  confirmed  by 

the  Abbe  Berthpfin  has  oljected   to   this  conclu-  other  philosophers ;  snd  it  hence  follows,  thst  there 

Moa,  sad  agiaicd  that  the  diflereaee  adverted  to  are  rsys  emitted  from  the  sun  which  produce  best, 

pwrcided  net  from  diflerence  in  the  quantity  of  but  have  not  the  power  of  illuminating,  and  that  these 

tisht,  but  of  aielaruwi ;    the  moiature  evaponting  are  the  rays  which  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 

such   foster    6oai  seeds  hi  the   light  than  from  heat.    Consequently  caloric  Is  emitted  from  the  sun 

thote  in  the  shade.     Vet    Senaebirr  rrpeaied    his  in  rsys,  and  the  rsys  of  caloric  arc  not  tbe  same  with 

rxpcTiaMnts  with  every  possible  attcntivo  to  equality  the  ravs  of  light. 

Ei 
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efiecU   of    light,   we 
stnmglj  to  decompose 
having    shown 
£  joxe.  k  BOft  be  kept  in  ■  dark 
socjcs.    It  xeodera  pale  nitric 


-murv  tad.  tgaarig  to  a  ceftain  d^ree^ 
ncnuetf  m  Tcsaels  hennetically  aeal* 
Hmtv   tf  ttte  w^ct^ile  acid  salts,  particular- 
r    £«    Assujk    adpear  to  be  strongly  affected  by 
t.     c    jK..iiiie   3r:;vii,    turbid,   and   at   last   conn* 
MT'.i^v     leeanroaaed.     A     rery    great     proportion 
<     .^   isDtnL   ;t«ies  asd   colouring  materials  from 
1^    -^»£;a^e    and    animal    kingdoms    (when    te- 
rn..-*=i     ^Tvn     rata    BBtaral    sources)    instead    of 
'^-^     Tpr.^sused    by    exposure    to    light,     hare 
iwrr   viii;izxre  «f   hoe  much   impaired,   and  often 
*asir>:jr   i^test;   wbenoe  tbe    necessity   of   keeping 
ir^   inr^arrw,   carpets,   pictures,    &c.   as   much   as 
V'«ikr«t^    <Kat    of    the    sos-sfaine.    The   mode  in 
0*irA    Jip«»c    opcsmtes    here    has    been     theorised 
sf^o^   avt  KattMis^  more,   for  it  is  still  totally  uo- 

7H^  '-rytfaiTyarion  of  saline  substances,  takes  place 
«uw:\  r^^*  httij  towards  the  side  in  which  light  is 
''u/^-r  uixLUJtd,  than  towards  the  opposite  side,  and 
i^  t';/'«yM£'Jy  tbe  whole  mass  will  radiate  towards 
4iA  juu.  ivvu  point. 

^»  MO.'M  and  dcoae  liquids  (not  evaporable)  be- 
•cvni»^  MM-Jt^gvs  at  a  certain  pmnt,  which  temperature 
m.  '.u*^*ivrt  ^Merited  usually  as  being  a  red  heat 
<^dM^  tivtrtfi  are  not  luminous  at  a  very  high 
i03W,  *t  9itut%  »M»ds  immersed  in  them,  readily  glow 
»ia  *  wTf  br-pA  nd-  Whether  any  intensity  of 
uetf    «vt«tf  c«s&miinicate  such  redness  to  gases  is 

S^'iAT  M  tdjtAso^  from  the  tun  and  stara:  by 
*A^nt^«r,^.^  \/j  brf»at,  by  friction,  and  by  percussion. 
U»  .wr  •r*.<*ur  Caloeic.  It  is  alto  emitted  by  cer- 
•m,\  uwfuta  <«nog  decomposittooy  and  by  others  in 
i*ii    »yvir«    J9«e  1/VJUVOI78  Avimalb  and  Paos- 

t,'*,/tj.  in  the  manage,  a  tiorse  is  miiI 
Vv  '.^  »  ^rt  fh;ftt  is  swift  in  his  paces.  We 
,  «>-w  tt»  r^:!  a  hor«e  light  that  is  well  made, 
'«//-./■«  r^ttif^r  fttvift  nor  active :  for,  in  this 
jt,^  #s;K»>«on,  we  consider  only  tlie  shape 
'*.*A,  «•  4ie^  #/f  a  horse*  without  regard  to  his 

Ixc*  r  rrosr  the  hand.  A  phrase  applied 
i/,  -4  f^.'9^  tka  has  a  good  mouth,  and  does 
A*,'  f*i'  */ft,  it^A^Wy  on  the  bit. 

ijl\ttt'Ur,UAtD\      LIOUT-CABCASSED.         A 

^'^  «<(,^>>'i  t/>  a  liorse  that  has  flat,  narrow, 
4  .4  //,#,'f«rf^d  sides,  which  makes  the  flanks 
'A/ A  (vf^  '  k^  tl>;«t  of  a  greyhound. 

//,  Whin  B\.  V.  Ji.  (Iir,  hjr,  Saxon.)  I. 
7^  ««««,.  w.fh  ihander  (A?AaAr#;>eare).  2.  To 
«..  ^-^  i.i(/^  tf^htninff  (Shak9peare\  3.  To 
A, .     V,     '/h«  rfroni  ii^ht,)  (Com.  Fr,) 

'A  iA'hUl  KV.  r.  ff.  (from  /i-r*'-)     '•  T® 

,     ..M   .«f^;    M   enlighten   (Davies).      2.   To 

0i4.'f.^¥Afp  \  t// mioad  (y<>iiaA).     3.  To  make 

^.#  A^.  /   (Milton).    4.  To  exhilarate;  to 

iA  «/H  I  f'JS.  >r.  (^rom  light,  to  make  /i^^O 
A  .<«•«  V  'r^Mt  io(/»  which  ships  are  lightened 

I  (  Mil  Kl'  U  \>.   #.   (liffhter  and   iwa^.) 
*■  •',  ,  «.  I ,'» •  a  lighter  (Child). 


LFGHTFI'NGBRBD.  a.  (KgkUndflnger.) 
Nimble  at  conreyance ;  thievish. 

Ll'OHTFOOf .  a.  (light  andybol.)  Nim- 
ble in  running  or  dancing ;  active  (SpemserX 

LI'GHTFDOT.  *.  Venison.    A  cant  word. 

LI'GHTFORTIA.  In  hotany,  a  pcnns  of 
the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Ca- 
lyx five- leaved;  corol  fire-petalled ;  stamens 
standing  on  five  valrea,  closing  the  bottom 
of  the  corol;  stigma  from  five  to  three- 
cleft;  capsule  from  three  to  fire-celM, 
from  three  to  five-valvcd,  partly  superior. 
Two  species,  both  natives  of  the  Cape ;  one 
of  which,  liowever,  L.  subulata,  is  supposed 
to  he  the  same  as  the  campanula  capillacett. 
See  Campanula. 

LIGHTHE'ADED.  a.  (light  and  head.) 

1.  Unsteady;  loose;  thonghtless,  weak CClar.) 

2.  Delirious ;  disordered  in  the  mind  oy  dis- 
ease. 

LIGHTHEXADEDNESS.  *.  Deliriooaness ; 

disorder  of  tlie  mind. 

LIGHTHEA'RTBD.  a.  (Hghi  and  Meart.) 
Gay;  merry;  airy;  cheerful. 

Light-horse,  an  ancient  term  in  our  Eng- 
lish customs,  signifying  an  ordinary  cavalier, 
or  horseman  lightly  armed,  and  so  as  to  enter 
a  corps  or  regiment ;  in  opposition  to  the  men 
at  arms,  who  were  heavily  accoutred,  and 
armed  at  all  points. 

LiGHT-Houi^E,  a  building  erected  upon  a 
cape  or  promontory  on  tlie  sea-coast,  or 
upon  some  rock  in  the  sea,  and  havin^f  on 
its  top  in  the  night-time  a  great  fire,  or 
light  formed  by  candles,  which  is  constantly 
attended  by  some  careful  person,  so  as  to 
he  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  the  land. 
It  is  used  to  direct  the  shipping  on  the  coast, 
that  might  otherwise  run  ashore,  or  steer 
an  improper  course,  when  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  uncertainty  of  currents, 
&c.    niiuht  render  their  situation,  with   re- 

Eurd  to  the  shore,  extremely  doubtful, 
amp-lights  are,  on  many  accounts,  prefer- 
able to  coal-fires  or  candles  ;  and  the  effect 
of  these  may  be  increased,  hy  placing  them 
either  behind  glass-hemispheres,  or  before 
properly  di$i>osed  glass  or  metal  reflectors, 
which  last  methoil  is  now  very  generally 
adopted. 

in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encytlopedia 
Britannica,  under  the  wrod  UKPLBcroft,  it 
is  stated,  that  **  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  tin-plale* 
worker,  Edinburgh,  seems  to  have  conceiveil 
the  idea  of  illuminating  light^houses  by  means 
of  lamps  and  reflectors,  instead  of  coal-fires, 
without  knowing  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  long  used  in  Franco;  be  has 
therefore  all  the  merit  of  an  inventor,  and 
what  he  invented,  he  has  carried  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection." 

Tlie  writer  of  this  article  has  eertaioly 
been  misinformed,  for  reflectors,  such  ais 
he  describes,  were  invented  by  Mr.  Bzekiel 
Walker,  of  Lynn  Regis;  they  were  also 
made,  and  fixed  up,  under  his  direction,  in 
a  light-house  on  the  const  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
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yctrl792.  And  in  the  year  1787,  at  the  re-  ously  placed,  that  one  lirht-house  cainiot 
mtt  of  the  trattees  appointed  by  act  of  par-  be  uiistakcn  for  another.  If  we  add  to  all 
UaaMBt  ibr  erectinpr  fonr  lighuhoueea  on  the  this,  that  the  lamps  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
Borthcm  parts  of  Great  Britain,  he  instructed  trimming  so  often  as  open  fires  require  fnel, 
tlir  above-tnentioned  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  and  that  the  light-man  is  never  exposed  either 
iUsnethod  of  constructing  light-houses.  to  cold  or  to  wet,  by  attending  to  his  dnty, 

The  parabolic  moulds  used  by  Mr.  W«1-  we  must  be  convinced  that  light-houses  witfi 
ker,  and  Mr«  Smith;-  are  from  3  to  5  or  6  reflectors  are  much  less  liable  to  be  neglected 
(eti  ifl  diameter ;  and  in  the  centre  or  apex  in  stormy  weather,  than  those  with  open  fires, 
ef  neb,  is  pliced  a  long  shallow  lamp  of  tin-  and  that  this  circumstance  alone  would  be 
piale,  filled  with  white  oil.  In  each  lamp,  enough  to  give  the  former  a  preference,  al- 
ue  mx  cotton  wicks,  almost  contignoos  to  most  incalculable,  over  the  latter.  For  more 
sKh  odier,  which  are  so  disposed,  as  to  on  the  subject  of  Light-houses,  see  £ddy- 
bsra  withovt  trimming  for  about  six  hours,     btoni. 

TW  light  of  these  is   reflected   from  each        LIGHTLE'GOBD.    a.    (light  and    leg.) 
saner  spfcad  over  the  concave  surface,  and    Nimble ;  swift  (Sidnevy 
■  thas  mnltiplied,  as  it  were,  by  the  num-        Ll'GHTLBSS.  a.  Wanting  light;  dark, 
kr  of  ■drron.    Tlie  stucco    moulding   is        Ll'GHTLY.  ad.  (from  iighi.)    U  Without 
cDvrred  qd  the  hack  with  tin   plate,    from    weight  (^Ben  JoMon),    2.  Without  deep  im- 
aUch   a  tubc^  immediately  over  the  lamp^    pression  (Prior).    3.  Easily ;  readily ;  with- 

psoeeda  to  the  roof  of  the  light  room,  out  difficulty;  of  course  (Hooker),  4. 
and  serves  as   a  funnel,  through  which  the    Without  reason  (Taylor).    5.  Without   de- 

laiake^  escapes  without  sullying  the  faces  of  jection  ;  cheerfullv  (Shaks.).  6.  Not  chastely 

tW  mirrors.  The  light-room  is  a  cupola  or  (Swi/t).  7.  Nimoly,  with  agility ;  not  hea- 
halrm  of  from  eight  to  twelve  sides,  com-  vily  or  tardily  (Dryden).  8.  Oayly ;  airily ; 
posed  eotiiely  of  glass,  fixed  in  cast  iron    with  levity. 

names  or  aaahes,  and  roofed  with   copper.        LIGHTMI'NDED.  a.  [light  and  mind.) 

Oa  drcniar  benches  passing  round  the  in-  Unsettled ;  unsteady. 

adt  of  this  lantern,  at  about  eighteen  inches        LI'GHTNESS.  t.  (from  light)  1.  Want  of 

^rea  the  rlaas  frames,  are  placed    tlie    re-  weight;  not  heaviness  (Burnet),    2.  ineon- 

^Ktor  with  their  lamps,  so  as  that  the  con-  stancy;  unsteadiness  (ShakMpeare).    3.  Un- 

CiTc  surfacea  of  two  or  three  of  the  reflec-  chastity ;  want  of  conduct  in  women  (Sidney). 

isri  Irant  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  4.  Agiiitv ;  nimbleness. 
tWowa  blaxe  of  light  in  all  directions,    in        LFQllTNlNG  and  Thunder.    See  Thvn- 

^  raof  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  i>br. 

non  IS  a  hole,  through  which  pass  all  the        LIGHTS,    t.  The  lungs ;  the  organs  of 

Panels  already  mentioned,  and  which  serves  breathing  (Hay ward). 
K^ise   to    admit  fresh  air  to  the  lamps.        LiamTSUMB.  a.  (from  Ught.)    1.  Lumi- 

Hms  lirht-room  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  top  of  nous :   not   dark ;   not   obscure ;    not  opake 

i  caand  tower*  ao  as  to  be  immoveable  by  (Raleigh),    2.  Gay  ;  airy  ;  having  the  power 

tW  vcather ;  and  the  number  of  the  reflec*  to  exhilarate  (South). 

tei,aad  the  height  of  the  tower,  are  less  or        Ll'GHTSOMENESS.  9.  (from  lighteome.) 

iraster,  according  as  it  is  the  intention  that  !•  Luminousness ;  not  opacity;  not  onscurity ; 

V  %ht  ahottld  &  seen  at  a  less  or  a  greater  not  darksomeness  (Cheyne).  2.  Cheerfulness ; 

^^^•tanoe.  merriment;  levity. 

A  man,  jnd^tog  from  mere  theory,  would        LIGNEOUS  Acid.     Pyrolignrous  acid: 

t«vfiys|ic  to  condemn  light-houses  of  this  Empyreumatic  acid  of  wood.      This  is  in 

joidt  became   the  firmest  building  shakes  reality  nothing  more  than  an  empyreumatic 
ia  a  rioleot  storm,  and  because  such  shak-  '  acetous  acid ;  and  ought  rather  perhaos  to 

Vf •  he  might  think,  would  sometimes  throw  he  ranked  under  that  genus  than  under  a 

^  whole  raja  of  lifht  into  the  air,  and  distinct  article.     To  procure    it,    put   into 

>W  miakad  the  bewildered  seamen.    This  a  large  glass  retort  any  quantity  of  shavings 

^fiatOB,  we  know,  was   actually  entertain*>  of  any  kind  of  wood,  as  box,  guaiacuui,  of 

vk  of  ibem  hy  one  of  the  profoundeat  phi-  beech,  so  as  to  fill  only  one-eighth  of  it ; 

hsophers  and    most  seientinc   mechanicians  as  the  material  is  apt  to  swell,  adapt  to  it  a 

^  the   age«      Exoerience,    liowever,    con*  large  receiver,   not  closely  luted,  and  heat 

disced  him,  mm  well  aa  the  public  at  large,  it   on  a   sand-bath :    an   extremely   stronjr. 

(^Mch  apprehensions  are  gronndl^s,  and  smelling  dark-coloured,   empyreumatic  acid 

<W  Ughfc-hoaaes  with  lamps  and  reflecton  liquor  will  ascend  nearly  equal  to  one-third 

v*i  ia  ewerr   point  of  view,  preferable  to  of^  the  weight  of  the  wood.    This  acid  of 

(l^Btt  with  ires  burning   in  tlie  open  air.  wood  is  obtained  in  a  large  (quantity  near 

1^  aic  sapfiorted  at  much  less  expense ;  London,  from  the  preparation  ot  charcoal  for 

^hmt  light  ia  more  brillumt,  and  seen  at  a  gunpowder,  by  distilling  wood  in  cast-iron 

fmrntf  distuioe,  whilst  it  can  never  be  oh-  cylinders.    It  stains  wood  indelibly,  and  the 

*buib4  by  amoke,   or  beaten  down  on  the  hiands  deeply. 

jwnde  bya  viotent  gust  of  wind;  and  what        All  the   acetous   empyreumatic  acids  are 

i*psrlMps  oi  still  greater  importance,  tlie  capable    of    very    considerable    purification 

"wctsis  with  their  lamps  may  be  so  vmi*  by  very  easy  methods;  and  iu  pru|)ortion  as 
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they  become  purer  they  lose  their  empyrenma,  let  or  plam-coloar,  with  the  decoctions  nf  \og» 

their  pccniiar  taste  and  sinetl  (and    conse-  wood,  and  totally  precipitate  the  coloarin^ 

qucntly  their  characteristic  difiercnces),  till  at  matter,  so  that  the  supernatant  liquor  is  qaite 

last,  when  brouj^ht  into  the  most  concentrated  clear  and  colourless. 

state  by  some  of  the  methods  by  which  vine-  Loi^wood  is  used  for  varions  purposes  in 

gar  is  dcphlegmated,  they  all  exhibit  the  cha-  dyeing  :  either  to  give  its  own  natural  purple 

ractcrs  of  acetous  acid  in  so  unequivocal   a  (with  several  shades  or  variations,  according 

manner  that  no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  to  the  mordant  used)  or  to  heighten  and  im- 

of  their  identity.  prove  the  common  black  with  iron  and  galls. 

The  varieties  in  the  empyreumatic  vege-  In  this  latter  method,  it  is  found  to  give  a  pe- 

table  acids,  were  long  affo   thought  to  be  culiar  gloss  and  lustre,  which  renders  it  a  very 

accidental,  and  they  had  Been  referred  to  a  valuable  dyeing  material, 

common  origin  of  a  vegetable   nature:   but  LI'GNEOUS.  a.  (/i^iteu^,  Latin.)  Made  of 

it  is  to  one  of  the  many  valuable  series  of  ex-  wood  :  wooden ;  resembling  wood  (Grewy. 

periments  with  which  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vau-  LIGNOSB.    In  botany  {lignosui)  woody, 

quelin  have  enriched  the  chemistry  of  orga-  applied  to  the  stem.     Opposed  to  herbaceoas. 

nized  bodies,  that  we  owe  the  complete  elu-  LIGNUM.   In  botany,  the  wood,  or  woody 

cidation    of   this    question.    Simple    rectifi-  part  of  the  trunk.     Liler  pnecedentU  anni^ 

cation    or   re-distillation   in   a  very    gentle  nunc  ex9uccus^  induratiua  agglutnatut>  The 

heat,   and  itoppiog   the  process   when   the  liber,  or  inner  bark  of  the  preceding  year, 

liquor  at  last  oecomes  over  much  coloured,  deprived  of  its  juice,  hardened,  and  agglti* 

will  purify  to  a  very  great  degree,  both  the  tinated. 

{lyromneous  and  pyroligneous  acids.     The  Lignum  agallocui  veri.    See  Lignwn 

atter,  by  this  process,  from  being  a  dark  aloet* 

coffee  colour,  assumes  the  hue  of  very  pale  Lignum  aloes.  Lignum  agailochi  veri. 
clear  brandy.  However,  on  long  exposure  Lignum  ealambac.  Lignum  a$palathi.  Xylo^ 
to  light,  it  becomes  brown  again ;  for  it  re-  al^Bt.  The  tree  whose  wood  bears  this 
tains  its  empyreumatic  character  more  ob-  name  is  not  yet  scienti6cally  known.  It  is 
stinately  than  the  other  acid.  Charcoal  generally  supposed  to  be  the  excoccaria 
newly  burnt  and  powdered,  has  a  great  effect  agallocha  of  Linneus ;  but  this  does  not 
in  purifying  all  these  acids;  they  may  be  correspond  altogether  with  the  aloexyloD 
either  gently  distilled  off  it,  or  even  merely  of  Lourciro,  who  asserts  it  to  be  the  latter, 
filtered  through  a  stratum  of  it.  But  the  The  first  is  a  native  of  China,  the  second  of 
most  effectual  method  of  purification  is  by  Mysore.  There  is  a  third  wood  of  the  same 
uniting  these  acids  with  lime  at  a  fixed  al-  kind,  and  possessing  the  same  marketable 
kali,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  ex-  name,  which  is  obtained  from  Mexico,  bat 
pelling  the  acid  by  means  of  the  sulphuric,  in  which  has  not  been  hitherto  philological ly 
the  same  manner  as  the  concentrated  vinegar  arranged.  That  we  obtain  from  China  and 
is  prepared.  The  acid  vapour  that  rises  in  Cochinchina,  is  imported  in  small,  compact, 
this  process  has  now  lost  its  empyreunia  al-  ponderous  pieces,  of  a  yellow  rusty  brown 
most  entirely  ;  has  both  the  strength  aiid  po-  colour,  witii  black  or  purplish  veins,  and 
tent  odour  of  radical  vinegar ;  when  unitea  to  sometimes  of  a  black  colour.  It  has  a  bitter- 
potash,  forms  acetited  potash,  which  may  be  ish  resinous  taste,  and  a  slight  aromatic  smell, 
obtained  white  byxepeated  crystallization,  or  It  is  used  to  fumigate  rooms  in  eastern  coun- 
by  charcoal-powder,  and  in  short  is  perfect  tries. 

acetous  acid.  Lignubi  aspalathi.    See  Lignum  aloes. 

The  purified  acid  of  wood  has  been  em-  Lignum  calambac.    See  Lignum  aloes. 

ployed  by  M.  Goetling,  for  the  preparation  of  Lignum   canpechense,   (jCampcchenHt ; 

an  acetous  ether.  so  called,  because  it  was  brought  from  Cam* 

This  acid  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  ob-  peachy,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras).    Lighttfn 

ject  for   manufacture.    That  ontained   from  campechianum.   Lignum  sappan.    Logwood, 

distilled  charcoal  for  gun-powder,  near  Lon-  The  wood  of  this  tree,  Hamatoxylum  cam^ 

don,  is  employed  by  calico-printers  in  forming  pechianum  of  Linneus,  is  of  a  solid  texture, 

the  acetited  iron,  used  as  a  mordant ;  as  here  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.     It  is  imported 

the  colour  and  smell  of  the  acid  are  in  no  way  principally  as  a  substance   for  dyeing,  cut 

detrimental.  into  junks  and   logs  of  about  three  feet  in 

Acids  added  to  the  watery  decoction,  turn  lengtli :    of    these    pieces    the   largest   and 

it  yellow,  but  alkalis  give  it  a  deep  purple  thickest    are   preserved,    as   being    of    the 

colour,  without  its  forming  any  precipitate,  deepest  colour.      Logwood    has    a  sweetish 

Alum  added  to  the  decoction,  causes  a  violet  subastringent    taste,     and     no    remarkable 

precipitation  or   lake,    and   the   supernatant  smell;  it  gives  a  purplish  red  tincture  both 

liquor  also  remains  violet,  and  gives  a  fresh  to    watery   and    spirituous    infusions,    and 

portion  of  lake  on  the  affusion  of  an  alkali,  tinges  the  stools,  and  sometimes  the  urine. 

The  salts  of  iron  give  an  inky  black,  with  all  of  the  same  colour.     It  is  employed  medi- 

the  solutions  of   logwood,  under  the  same  cinally  as  ati  adstringent   and  corroborant, 

circumstances  as  witli  galls,  whence  the  pre-  In  diarrhoeas,  it  has  been   found  peculiarly 

scnce  of  gallic  acid  in  logwood  is  abundantly  efficacious,   and  has  the  recommendation  of 

proved.  some  of  the  first  medical   autlioritics ;   alM» 

I'he  solutions  of  tin  form  a  very   ne  vio-  in  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery,  when  the 
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causes  are  removed:  to  obviate  iosi' corolla.      A   liffiilatc    or   strap-shaped 

tbe  extreme  laxity  of  the  intestines  usually'  flofver.     A  species  of  compound  flower,  in 

mpermdoced    by    the    repeated    injections,  which   the  florets  liave  their  corollets  flat. 

An  extract  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacoposias.  spreading  out  towards  the  end,  with  t)io  base 

See  H(£MATOXTi«usi.  only  tubular.     Cum  corollul<s  flosculomm 

LiGxcu  iNDicuM.     See  GuAiAGUM.  omnei  plana ^  versus  ejcicrius  latu9^  or  Semi- 

Li6NUMMOi.uccBNSE.SeeLiGNUMPAVANiB.  floscular  flowers  of  Tournefort ;  and  are  com- 

LiGKuu  MEPURiTicuM.     Nephritic  wood.  prised  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  order  of 

The   wood     of   the    Guilandina    moringa  :  Li nn^us's  nineteenth  class, /S^n^encr/ia  Po/y- 

iMrmsfoliis  MuMfipinnatis^  ^oliu  inferiori-  gamia  •^quaUs, 

km  tematia  of  Linneus,  which  also  affords  LIGURES,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria. 

tbe  mut  btan.     It  is  brought  from  America  LIGURI  A,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy, 

in  large,  compact,  ponderous  pieces,  without  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on 

knots,  the  outer  part  of  a  whitish,  or  pale  the  south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called 

rellowish  coloiur,  tiie  inner  of  a  dark  brown,  the  Ligustic  sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Varus, 

or  ltd.    When  rasped  it  gives  out  a  faint  aro-  and  on  the  north  by  the  Po.   The  commercial 

oatic  smell.     It  is  never  used  medicinally  in  town  of  Genoa  was  anciently,  and  is  now,  the 

tbis  couakry,  but  stands  high  in  reputation  capital  of  the  country.    The  origin  of  the  in- 

ibroad,  in  difliculties  of  urine,  nephritic  com-  habitants  is  not  known.    Liguriawas  subdued 

pUiota,  mod  most  disorders  of  tbe  kidneys  by  the  Romans,  and  its  chief  harbour  now 

sad  urinary  passages.  bears  the  name  of  Leghorn. 

Lignum    payanjs.      Lignum  pavanum.  LIGUSTICiE  Alpes,  a  part  of  the  Alps, 

Ugmum  molueeemse.  The  wood  oi  the  Croton  which  borders  on  Liguria,  son^times  called 

iigtimm:  /bliU    ovatis  glahris  acuminatis  Maritimi. 

serrutiSf  eaule  arbwreo  of  Linneus,    which  LIGUSTICUM.    Lova^e.     In  botany,  a 

afibrda  the  grama  tigUi,     It  is  of  a  light  gcnns  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  digynia. 

*^^J  texture,  white  within,    but  covered  Fruit    oblong,    three-ribbed   on  each   side ; 

vith  a  greyish  bark ;  and  possesses  a  pungent  flowers    unimrm  ;    petals    involute,    entire ; 

aostic  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.     It  is  calyx    five-toothed.      Fourteen   species :    all 

sud  to  be  useful  as  a  purgative  in  hydropical  European  plants,  three  of  them  common  to 

complaints.  our  own  country.     L«  Icvisticum,  a  native 

Lignum  rhodium.    See  Rosewood.  of  the  Apennines,  polyphyllous,  the  leaflets 

Lignum  sanctitm.    See  Guaiacum.  cut  at  the  top,  is  still  employed  as  a  useful 

Lignum  santali  rubri.  See  Santalium  medicine  is  dyspeptic  affections,  and  some 

amauM.  other  diseases,  under  the  dame  of  Levisticum 

Lignum  bappan.     See  Lignum  Campe*  which  see. 
CEKNai.  LIGUSTRUM,  in  botany.  Privet,  a  genus 
Lignum  rsrpentum.    The  wood  of  the  of  the  diandria  monogynia  class  and  order. 
0pAjrojn7«7A  #er/»eji/iii.aM»  of  Linneus.     It  is  Natural  order  of  sepiariae.   Jasmineap,  Jussieu. 
aid  to  be  an  alexipbarmic.  Essential  character  :  corolla  four-cleft ;  berry 
Lignum  ViT<£,  m  botany.   See  Guaiacum.  four-seeded.      There    are    three    species,    of 
LIGL'LA.  In  aoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  which  L.  vulgare,  common  privet,  is  a  shrub 
vermes;  order  intestina.    Body  linear,  equal,  about  six  feet  in  height,  branched,  the  bark 
long;    the    fore-part  obtuse;    the  hind-part  of  a  greenish-ash  colour,  irregularly  sprinkled, 
acote,  with  an  impressed  dorsal  suture.    Two  with  numerous  prominent  points ;  branches 
tpectes:  opposite,  the  young  ones  flexible  and  pur- 
It  L.  intestinalis.    Body  clear  white  and  plisli ;    leaves    opposite,    on    short    petioles, 
very  narroir.     Found  in  the  intestines  of  the  smoqtb  on    both    sides:   panicle  about  two 
oenganser  and  guillemot;  about  a  fojt  long,  inches  in  length,  somewhat  pyramidal;  co- 
uld exactly  resembling  a  piece  of  tape.  rolla   white,    nut  soon    changes    to    a    red* 
%.  L.  abdomioalis.      Body  pale-ash   and  dish-brown.      Privet  is  found  wild  in  most 
ntber  broad.      Eight  varieties,   from  diffe-  parts  of  Europe,    and   in  Japan,  in  woods 
rence   of   habitation,    being    found    in    the  and  hedges;    it  flourishes  best  in    a  moist 
ibdomen    of   tbe    loche,    gudgeon,    tench,  soil. 

iTQciao,    dace,    bleak,    viniba,    and    bream.  LIKE.  a.  (lie,  Saxon;   /tt'A:,  Dutch.)     1. 

These   worms    are    traced    chiefly    in    the  Resembling;    having  resemblance   (Baker). 

BKseatery,  emaciating  the  fish  they  infest,  2.  Equal ;  of  the  same  quantitv  (Sprat).    3, 

uid  making    them    grow  deformed;    when  (for  likely,')      Probable;    credible  (Bacon). 

tW  escape   from  the   body  they  penetrate  4.  Likely ;  in  a  state  that  gives  probable  ex- 

tWuagh  the  skin :   they  are  sometimes  so-  pectations  (Shakspeare), 

litary  and  sometimes  gregarious,  about  half  Like    quantities,    or   Similar   quantities, 

I  line  thick,  and  from  six  inches  to  Ave  feet  in  algebra,  are  such  as  are  expressed  by  the 

loni^.  same  letters,  to  the  same  power,  or  equally 

LIGULATE,  in  botany,  (from  ligula^  a  repeated  in  each  quantitv ;   though  the  nu- 

»trsp ;  which  some  derive  from  Hgo^  to  bind  ;  meral    co-cflicient    may  be    diflerent :    thus, 

others  from  Kngula^    dimin.   oi    lingua^    a  A  a  and  5  a  are  like  quantities ;  9o  also  are 

toDgae;  the  first  from  its  oflice,  the  second  3z    and9  2^;  and  likewise  5  £  J  jys  lO^Jy*. 

from  its  shape^  applied  to  the  corol.    LigU"  But  4  a  and  8  6  are  not  like  quantities;  noc 

^*  expansa  sunt.    These  are  the  Semifloscth  are  4  a  and  4  a^. 
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Like  Signs,  in  algebra,  are  either  both  LI  Li  ED.  a.  (from /iVy.)   Rmbcllished  with 

affirmatiTe  or  both  negative.  lilies  (AliUon). 

Like  FIGURES,  the  same  as  Similar  figures.  LILIUM.     Lily.    In  botany,  a  genus  of 

All  like  figures  have  their  homologous  lines  the     class     hexandria,      order    moooff  jnia. 

in  the  same  ratio.     Like  plane  figures  are  in  Corel     six-petalled,     campanulate,    with     a 

the  duplicate  ratio,  or  as  the  squares  of  their  Ion||fitudinal,  nectariferous  groove  from    the 

homologous  lines  or  sides;   and  like  solid  middle  to  the  base:  capsule  with  the  values 

figures  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio,  or  as  the  connected     by     cancelled     hairs.      Sixteen 

cubes  of  their  homologous  sides.  species,    chiefly  natives  of  Asia,    a  fe%v    of 

Like,  s,     1.  Some  person  or  thing  r^-  Europe  and  America.    The  following  are  the 

sembling   another    (^Skakspeare).      2.  ^'ear  chief. 

approach;    a    state    like    to   another    state  1.  L.  candid um.    White  lily.     Leaves  Ian* 

(Jtaleigh),  ceolate,     scattered,     tapering    to   the    base; 

Like.  ad.     1.  In  the  same  manner;  in  the  flowers  campanulate,  glabrous  within,  some* 

same  manner  as  (Spenser.  Philips).     2.  In  times  nodding;    the  stem  round  or  a  little 

such  a  manner  as  befits  (jSlamt^e/).  3.  Likely;  flat.     A  native  of  Syria.     The  root  is   an 

probably  (Shakspeare).  article  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia :  it  is 

To  Like.   v.  a.   (lican,   Saxon.)      1.  To  extremely  mucilaginous,  and  is  chiefly  ased, 

choose    with     some     degree    of    preference  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  in  emollient  and 

(Clarendon).    2.  To  approve ;  to  view  with  suppuratinic  cataplasms, 

approbation,  not  fondness  (Sidney),    3.  To  2.  L.  bulbiferum.     Orange    lily.     Leares 

please ;  to  be  agreeable  to  (Bacon).  scattered,  broader  or  narrower ;  corols  cam* 

7'o  Like.  v.  n.     I.  To  be  pleased  with:  panulate,    erect,    rough    within;    generally 

obsolete  (Hooker),    2.  To  choose ;  to  list ;  yellow,  but  varying  in  colour.    A  native  of 

to  be  pleased  (Locke),       ■  Europe. 

LI'kELlHOOD.\  .  /f-rt„»  uL^i   \  3.  L.  chalcedonicum.    Scarlet  martaravr. 

LI'KELINESS.  /  *•  ^"^°"*  ^^'^^ly,)  ht^iven  linear-lanceolate,    scattered  ;    croivn- 

1.  Appearance;   show:  obsolete  (Shaksp.).  ing  the  stem  to  its  summit;  flowers  reflected  ; 

2.  Resemblance ;    likeness :    obsolete    (Ra-  corols  revolute,  dotted  within.    A  native  of 
ieigh).    3.  Probability;    verisimilitude;   ap-  Persia. 

pearance  of  truth  r/TboArer).  4.  L.  martagon.    Purple  martagon.  Leaves 

Ll'K  ELY.  a.  (from /!>«.)    1.  Such  as  may  whorled,  ovate-lanceolate,  flowers  reflected; 

be    liked ;    such    as    may    please :    obsolete  corols  revolute.     Another  variety  with   the 

(Shakspeare).    2.  Probable ;  such  as  may  in  leaves,    stalks    and  buds    somewhat   hairy ; 

reason  be  thought  or  believed.  whorls  distant.     Dark   purple  flowers  with 

Li'kelt.  ad.    Probably  ;   as  may  reason-  black  spots.     Natives  of  Europe, 

ably  be  thought  (Glanvilfe).  5.  L.  Kamschatcense.     Kamschatka  lily. 

7*0  LI'KEN.  V.  a.  (from  like.)    To  repre-  Leaves    in    whorls;     flowers    erect;    corol 

sent    as    having    resemblance ;    to    compare  campanulate ;   petals  without  claws.     A  na- 

(Milton),  tive  of  Canada  and  Kamschatka.     Its  root, 

LI'KENESS.  9.  (from  like.)    1.  Resem>  called  by  the  natives  of  Kamschatka  saranne« 

hiance ;     similitude    (Dry den),      2.   Form ;  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  their  food, 

appearance  (L* Estrange).     3.  One  who  re-  They  are  gathered  in  August,  dried  in  the 

sembles  another  (Prior),  sun,  and  laid  up  for  winter  use.     They  are 

LI'KEW^ISE.  ae/.  (/lA:^' and  trtVe.)    In  like  baked  when  wanted    and  then  reduced    to 

manner;  also;  moreover;  too  (•/Irbuthnot),  powder  or  flour,  and  serve  instead  of  wheaten 

LI'KING.  a.  Plump ;  in  a  state  of  plump-  flour  for  bread ;    and    are    put   into    sonps 

ness  (Daniel).  and  other  dishes.    Our  own  travellers  have 

Li'kino.   s.   (from  like.)     1.  Good  state  generally   been    pleased    with    this    article 

of  body ;  plumpness  (Dry den),    2.  State  of  of  diet,  in  most  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 

trial  (Dry den).    3.  Inclination  (Spenser),  dressed.    To  tlie  Kamschadales  it  is  of  pe- 

LILAC,  in  botany.    See  Syrinoa.  culiar  use,  as  being  most  common  when  the 

LILALITE,  in  mineralogy.     See  Mica.  coasting  fishes  are  most  scarce.      Mice  and 

LI  LI  A.     In  botany,  the  name  of  the  third  other  animals  are  equally  provident  of  this 

nation,     tribe,    or   cast    of   vegetables,     in  vegetable  with  the  human  inhabitants  of  the 

Linn6as*s  Regnum  yegeiabile^  containing  the  country.    Many    of  these    also    have    their 

Satrician  ranic,    eminent  for   their  splendid  winter  jBfranaries  well  stored  with  its  nutritious 

owers.  production. 

LILIACEOUS,  in  botany,  applied  to  the  All  these  species  are  bulbons-rooted,  her- 

corol :  having  six  regular  petals.  haceous,    flowering    perennials,   rising  with 

LlLIACiE.  Liliaceous  or  lilv-like  plants,  erect  annual  stalks  three  or  four  feet  hi^h. 

The    name   of  one  of  Tournefort^s  classes,  with  corols  uniformly  beautiful,  in  some  species 

Also  of  the  tenth  order  in  Linn^us's  Frag-  superb,  white,  red,  scarlet,  orancre,  pnrpie  and 

ments  of  a  Natural  Method.  They  are  divided  yellow.    They  are  propagated  both  by  seeds 

among  several,  from  nine  to  eleven  orders,  in  and  by  offsets.    The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 

the  Or  dines  J^aturales^  at  the  end  of  Linn^us's  the  beginning  of  August  in  pots  or  boxes  of 

Ocnera  Plantarum. — This  fine  natural  class  light  earth,  and  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 

ja  fn  Ka  fnnnd  in  the  class  Hexandria  of  they  may  derive  the  benefit  of  the  morning 

''icial  System.  sun. 
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LIIXO  ^George),  an  exeellent   dramatic  coald    escape    from    Hampfon-cotirt ;    ami 

vntrr,  was  born  oear  Moorgate,  In  London,  General  Fairfax,  on  the  other  side,  sent  for 

it  I6S9,  irbrre  be  parsoed  his  bosiness  of  a  him   to  his  army,  to  ask  him  if    he  could 

jrveUrr  manj   years,  with  the  fairest  repn-  tell    by  his    art,    whetber    God   was    with 

blioii.     He   was  strongly   attached   to   the  them  and  their  caase  ?    Lilly,  who  made  his 

lliiKs,  and  all    his  compositions    tend    to  fortune  by   favourable  predictions   to   both 

tiie  pitMaotion  of  virtue,   morality,   and  re-  parties,  assured  the  sreneral  that  God  would 

li|^a.      Mr.   lallo,   in  pursuing  bis  aim,  be  with  bim   and   nis  army.      In  1648,  he 

iMe  a  happy  choice  of  this  subject.       He  published    his   Treatise  of  the  three    Suns 

don  not  introduce  kings  and  heroes  on  the  seen  the  preceding  winter ;  and  also  an  as- 

ita^;  yfC  by  exhibiting  tragic   scenes  in  trological  ludgment  upon  a  conjunction  of 

coBmon   and  domestic  life,  and  represent-  Saturn  and  Mars.    This  year  the  council  of 

mg  the  ruin   of  private  ^tuilies,  oy  lust,  state  gave  bim  in  monev'501.  and  a  pension 

iftrice,  and  other  vices,   he  raises  the  pas-  of  1001.  per  annum,  wfiich  he  received  for 

BOOS  to  an  equal  height,  and  exacts  a  tri-  two  years,  and  then  resigned  on  some  dis- 

bateof  team  from  the  audience.    It  is  said,  gust.    In  June  1660,  he  was  taken  into  cus- 

tbt  when  his  George  Barnwell  first  came  tody  by  order  of  the  parliament,  by  whom 

spoo  the  stage,  many  of  the  critics  attended  he  was    examined,    concerning    the  person 

its  irst  repreaentation  with  the  most  unfa-  ^vho  cut   off  the  head   of  King  Charles  I. 

roorable  impressions;   and  the  story  being  The  same  year  he  sued  out  his  pardon,  un- 

foiaded  on  an  old  ballad,  they  brought  ft  der^  the  ^at  seal  of  England.    The  plague 

witb  them,  intending   to  make  pleasant  re-  niging    in    London,   he  removed   with   fiis 

Basics  and    ludicrous  comparisons    between  family  to  his    estate  at  Hersbam ;    and    in 

the  ancient  ditty,  and   the  modem  drama;  October  1666,  was  examined  before  a  com- 

btt  the  merit  of  the  play  soon  got  the  bet-  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  concern- 

Inr  of  their  contempt,  and  presented   them  ing  the  fire  of  London,  which  happened  in 

ioenes  written  so  truly  to  the   heart,  that  September  that  year.     After  his  retirement 

tfejf^  dropped  their   ballads,   and  took  out  to  Hersbam,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 

tbnr  haadkerchtefs.      Mr.  Lillo  wrote  four  of  physic,  and  by  means  of  his  friend  Mr. 

other  tragedies :  The  Christian  Hero ;  Elme-  Aslimole,  obtained  from  Archbishop    Shel- 

rick;  Fatal  Cariosity;  and  Arden  of  Fever-,  don  a  licence  for  the  practice  of  it.    A  little 

ihsiB;and,dving  in  the  year  1 73!l,  left  behind  before  his  death,  he  adopted  for  his    son, 

kin  aa  excellent  character.     His  works  have  by  the  name  of  Merlin  junior,  one  Henry 

bcRi  collected  and  published,  n^th  an  account  Coley,  a  tailor  by  trade :  and  at  the  same  time 

of  hb  life,  in  two  i2mo.  volumes,  by  Mr.  T.  ^ave  him  the  impression  of  his  almanack,  after 

Ibris.  It  had  been  printed  for  36  years.     He  died  in 

ULLY  (WilliamV  a  noted  English    as-  1681«  of  a  dead  palsy.    Mr.  Ashmole  seta 

trologer,  bom  in   Leicestershire,  in    1602;  monument  over  his  grave  in  the  church  of 

vbere  his    father,  not   being  able  to   give  W^alton-upon-Thames. — His ''Observations on 

Irbi  more  learning  than  common    writing  the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles,  late  King  of 

ssd  arithmetic,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  for-  England,"  if  we  overlook  the  astrolojifical 

tone  ia  London.     He  arrived  in  1620,  and  nonsense,  may  be  read  with  as  much  satisfac- 

liftd  fou*  years  as  a  servant  to  a  mantua-  tion  as  more  celebrated  histories ;  Lilly  being 

osker  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes;  not  onlv  very  well  informed,  but  strictly  impar- 

bot  then  moved  a  step  higher,  to  the  ser-  tial.    This  work,  with  the  Lives  of  Lilly  and 

TJoe  of  Mr.  Wright,  master  of  the  Salters'  Ashmole,  written  b^  themselves,  were  publish- 

Conpanyin  the  Strand,  who  not  being  able  ed,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Burman. 

to  write,   Lilly,  among  other  offices,  kept  LILY.    In  botany.  See  Liliuu. 

Ii» books.    In  1627,  when  his  master  died,        African  Scarlet,    See  Amartllis. 

^  paid  bis  addresses  to  the  widow,  whom        Aiphodek    See  Crinum  Hbmbra- 

W  tttarried  with  a  fortune  of  HXIOI.    Being  callis. 

•ow  his  own  master,  be  followed  the  pun-        Atamasco,    See  Amaryllis. 

tuiol  preachers;   and,  turning  his  mind  to        Belladonna.    See  Amaryllis. 

Hicial    astrology,   became    pupil    to   one        St.  Brvno't.    See  Hbmbracallis. 

Enas,  a  profligate  Welsh  parson,   in  that        ConvaL    See  Convallaria. 

ffelended  art      Getting  a  MS.  of  the  Jirs        Guemtey,    See  Amaryllis. 

•Vttfdas  of  Com.  Agrippa,  with  alterations,        Jacobrea.    See  Amaryllis. 

W  druk  in   the  doctrine  of  the  magic  cir-        Japan.    See  Amaryllis. 

tk,  ud  the  invocation  of  spirits,  with  great        3ia^.    See  Convallaria. 

«g«"««-     He  was  the  author  of  the  Mer-       Mexican.    See  Amaryllis. 

linos  Aogliciu  junmr;   The    Supernatural        Persian.    See  Frittillaria. 

Sight;  and,  Tli  White  King's  Prophecy.        Superb.    See  Gloriosa. 

Ib  him  we  have  an  instance  of  the  general        Heater.    SeeNYMPuosA. 

fipemition  and   ij^norance   that  prevailetl        Lees  Yellow  Heater.   See  Mxnyan- 

ift  Ihe  time  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  thbs^ 

I.  sad  his  parliament;   for  the  king   con-       Ceylon,    See  Amaryllis. 

ktlted  this  astrologer,  to   know    in    what        Daffodil,  See  Amaryllis  Pangea* 

^Qvter  he  should    conceal   himself,   if  he  tium. 
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Lily t  Hifacinth.    SeeSciLLA.  forms    canalfi  in   the  streets,  which    run  to 

Pt/ramidal.    See  Lilium.  most  of  the  houses,  and  serve  to  water  tlieir 

Thorn.     See  Catesb^ea.  gardens,  8cc.       The  churches  and    convents 

Lily  (Williuin),    a    famous    grammarian,  are  extremely  rich ;  and  many  images  of  the 

was  horn  at  Oldham,   in   Hampshire,  about  saints    are    of    gohl,    adornecl    with    jewels. 

]4i)6,    and    educated    at    Magdalen    college,  The  city  is  four  utiles  in  length,  and  t\%'0  in 

Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  hreadth,  and  is  divided  into  eight  parishes, 

and    then  went  on    pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  it  is  the  seat   of  the    viceroy,  and   contains 

Liind.     During  his  j«mrney  he  acquired  the  several    courts,   as    that   of  the    viceroy,  of 

lireek  language  at  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.    From  the    archbishop,    of   the   inquisition^  ot    the 

thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  crusado,  and  of  the  wills.     Earthquakes  are 

to    England,   in    1509,    settled    in    London,  very  frequent,  and  some  have  done  the    city 

where    he  was  appointed  first  master  in  St.  much  damage,  particularly  that  in  1746,    by 

PauVs    school.       He    discharged   his    trust  which  it  was  almost  destroyed.     The   inha- 

with  great  reputation,  and  brought  up  many  hitants  are  so    rich    that  wlien  the  viceroy, 

eminent  scholars.     He  died  of  the  plague  in  sent  from  Spain  in  1682,  made  his  public  en- 

1522.      He  wrote  several  pieces  besides  his  trance  into  this  city,  they  paved  the  streets  he 

grammar,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  was  to   pass   through  with  ingots  of  silver. 

observation.  They  are  also  very  debauched,  but,  at  the  same 

Lilt  (George)^    eldest  son  of  the  above,  time,  extremely  superstitious  ;  and  they  have 

was  born  at  London,  and  educated  at  Mag-  a  strong  belief  in  trie  power  of  charms.     Lima 

dalen  college,  Oxford,  and  became  prebendary  is  ^00  miles  S.  of  Quito.     Lon.  76.  44  >V. 

of  Canterbury.     He  was  the  first  who  pub-  Lat.  12.  1  S. 

lished  an  exact  map  of  Britain,  and  died  in        Lima,  an  audience  of  Peru,  lying  od  the 

1559.     He  wrote  some  books  ou  the  English  Pacific  Ocean ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  aa- 

history.  dience  of  Quito,  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes,  on 

LI  LYBiEUM,  a  promontory    of    Sicily,  the  S.  by  the  audience  of  Los  Charcos,  aad  on 

projecting  towards  the  African  coast,  with  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
a  town  of  the  same  name  near  the  iEgates.        LIMATUKA  Ferri.      Steel    filings  are 

The  town  was  strong  and  very  considerable,  considered    as   possessing    stimulating    and 

and  it  maintained   long  sieges  against  the  strengthening  qualities,  and  are  exhibited  in 

Carthaginians,  Romans,  &c.     Nothing  now  worm  cases,  ataxia,    leucorrhsea,   diarrhcea, 

remains  of  this  city,  but  the  ruins  of  temples  chlorosis,  &c. 

and  aqueducts.  LI  MAX.     Slug ;  naked  snail.     In  zoology 

LILYLi'VERED.  a.(/t7^and/tWr.)Whitc-  a  genus  of  the  class  vermes,  order  moUusca. 

livered ;  cowardly  (^Shakspeare).  Body  oblong,  creeping,  with  a  fleshy  kind  of 

LIMA,  a   city,  capital    of   Peru,  with  an  shield  above  and  a  longitudinal  flat  dish  be- 

archbishop's  seel  An<i  ^  university.      In  1531,  neath  ;  aperture  placed  on  the  right  side  within 

Pizarro,    marching    through    the     country,  the  shield ;    feelers  four,  situate  above  the 

w:is  struck  with  the  beauty  and   fertility  of  mouth,  with  an  eye  at  the  tip  of  each  of  the 

the  extensive  valley  of  Hi  mac.      There,*  on  larger  ones.     Fifteen  species  ;  of  which  six  are 

a  small   river  of  the  same    name   with   the  common  to  our  country.    The  following  are 

valley   at    the  distance   of   five  miles  from  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Callao,    the    most  commodious  harbour    in         I.  L.  ater.     Black  slu^.     Body  black  and 

the  Pacific  Ocean,  he    founded  a  city,  and  furrowed    with  deep    wrinkles.^     There  are 

fave   it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  four  or  five  varieties  from  a  little  variation 

'his  name  it  retains  among   the   Spaniards  of  colour ;    the  feelers   however  are  always 

in  all  legal  deeds,  but  is  better  known   to  black,  tke  back  convex  ;  the  shield  rough  with 

foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a  corruptiou  of  numerous  dots ;  abdomen  wrinkled.      Found 

the    ancient    appellation    of  the    valley    in  in  woods,  meadows,  fields  and  gardens  ;  from 

which  it  is  seated.     Lima  gives  its  name  to  one  and  a  half  to  five  inches  long;  crawU 

the  principal  audience  of  Peru,  and  is  sur-  slowly,  and  leaves  a  slime  upon  whatever  it 

rounded    with    brick   walls,    with    ramparts  passes  over. 

and  bastions.  The  streets  are  handsome  and  2.  L.  ao;r('^tis.  Rustic  slug.  Body  whit- 
straight  :  the  houses  are  generally  only  one  ish,  with  hlack  feelers.  Of  this  there  are 
story  high,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  also  several  varieties,  from  spots  or  streaks 
One  part  of  the  roofs  is  covered  with  coarse  or  other  intermixtures  of  colour.  The 
linen  cloth,  and  the  others  only  with  reeds,  variety  possessed  of  a  yellowish  shield,  and 
which  is  not  inconvenient,  because  it  never  perhaps  several  others,  has  a  power  of 
rains  here ;  but  the  rich  inhabitants  cover  secreting  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  from 
theirs  with  fine  mats,  or  beautiful  cotton  the  under  surface,  and  forming  it  into  a 
cloths.  There  are  trees  planted  all  round  thread,  like  a  spider's  web;  by  this  means 
their  houses,  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  it  often  suspends  itself  and  descends  from  the 
sun.  What  the  houses  want  in  height  they  branches  ot  trees  or  any  height  it  had  crawl- 
have  in  length  and  depth ;  for  some  of  them  ed  up  to.  'i'lie  variety  with  scattered  black 
are  200  feet  long,  and  proportionably  specks  is  recommended  to  be  swallowed  by 
broad,  so  that  they  have  10  or  12  large  consumptive  persons.  It  is  found  in  gardens, 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor.     The  river  pastures  and  groves,  from  May  till  Decern- 
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1>rr;  about  half  an  inch  longi   and  when    accompanied  by  a  certain  moistore 
tcwcfacd,  sticks  as  if  dead  to  the  fingers.  ders  the  air  somewhat  heavy.    This 


that  reiv- 
moisture 

^  LIMB.  s.  ([hro,  Saxon.}    1.  A  member;  a  disappears  in  tiie  eveninj^^  being  dissipateil 

joiniied  or  articalated  part  of  animals  (MiL),  by  a  wind  which  arises  every  day  at  that 

t,  (Umbe^    French.)      An  edge;   a  border  period.    This  wind  is  considered  as  a  land 

(Jiewtok).  oreeze  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and 

To  Limb,  v,  a,  C^rom  the  nonn.)    2.  To  eastern  parts  of  the  island  ;  but  it  is  called  a 

supply  with  limbs  (Milio»),   2.  To  tear  asun-  sea  breeze  by  those    in    the  northern   and 

der;  to  dismember.  western,  who  indeed  receive  it  immediately 

LiVB.     In  botany.    The  border  or  npper  from  the  sen. 

dibUed  part  of  a  monopetalous  corol.    Since  LL'MBED.  a.  (from  limb,)    Formed  with 

we  have  only  the  word  border  in  vernacular  regard  to  limbs  (^Pope), 

Engluhv  to  express  the  npper  spreading  part,  LI'MBER.    a.    Flexible  ;    easily    bent ; 

holb  io  this  and  the  poiypctalous  corul,  it  pliant ;  lithe  (Raif.  Harvey'). 

woold  perhaps  be-better  to  preserve  the  Latin  LI'MBERNE^S.  9.  Flexibility;  pliancy. 

terms  itm^  (/imbus)  for  the  first,  and /o/nefi  '     LUMBERS,  in  artillery,  a  sort  of  advanced 

(lawuma)  for  the  second.  tmn,   joined  to  the  carriage  of  a   cannon 

LiXB,  the  outermost  border,  or  graduated  on  a  march.    It  is  composed  of  two  shafts, 

edge,  of  a  oaadrant,  astrolabe,  or  such  like  wide  enoogh  to   receive    a    horse    between 

Btttbeinatieal  instrument.    ^  them,   called  the  fillet  horse:   these  shafts 

The  word  is  also  used  for  the  arch  of  are  joined  by  two  bars  of  wood,  and  a  bolt 

the  primitive  circle,  in  any  projection  of  the  of  iron  at  one  end,  and  mounted  on  a  pair 

spbm  in  piano.     ^  of  rather  small  wheels.     Upon  the  axle-tree 

Limb  also  signifies  the  ontermost  border  rises  a  strong  iron  spike,  which  is  put  into 

or  edge  of  the  sun  or  moon ;  as  the  upper  a  bole  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  train  of  the 

limb,  or  edge ;  the  lower  limb ;  the  preced-  gun-carriage,  to  draw  it  by.     But  when  a 

lag  limb,    or  side;   the  following  hmb. —  gun  is  in  action,  the  limbers  arc  taken  off, 

Aatrooooiers   observe    the    upper   or    lower  and  run  out  behind  it.— See  the  dimensions 

timb  of  the  son  or  moon,  to  find  their  true  and  fignre  in  Muller*s  Treatise  of  Artillery, 

height,  or  that  of  the  centre,  which  differs  pa.  187. 

from  the  others  by  the  semidiameter  of  the  LFMBO.  s.    I.  A  region  bordering  upon 

disc.  hell,  in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor 

LIU  DAT,  the  name  of  a  periodical  wind  pain  (Shakspeare).    2.  Any  place  of  misery 

common    in    the  island  of  Cyprus,    and  of  and  restraint  (^Hudibrai), 

gnat  service  in  moderating  the  heats  of  the  LIMBORCH  (Philip),  a  learned  divine, 

climate,  which  wonld  otherwise  be  intoler-  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in   1633,  and  re- 

oble.      According  to   the  Abb6  Mariti,    it  ceived  his  education  among  the  remonstrants. 

begins  to  blow  at  eight  in  the  morning  the  In  1654  he  became  a  probationary  minister 

first  day ;  increases  us  the  sun  advances  till  at  Haerlem,    from  whence   he    removed  to 

noon  ;  then  gradually  weakens,  and  at  three  Gouda  as  pastor  of  a  remonstrant  congrega*- 

^Is  entirely.    On  the  second  day  it  arises  tion.     In  1667  he  became  minister  at  Am- 

at  the  same  hour ;  but  it  does  not  attain  its  sterdam,  and  the  year  foUoiving  succeeded 

greatest  strength  till  about  one  in  the  after-  Pontanus  in  the  divinity  professorship.    In 

noon,  and  ceases  at  four  precisely.    On  the  1686  he  published  his  System  of  Theology 

third  dav  it  begins  as  before ;  but  it  fiills  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  remonstrants, 

on  hour  later.    On  the  five  succeeding  days,  and  it  ivas    so    well    received    as   to    pass 

it  follows  the  some  progression  as  on  the  through  four  editions.      The  same  year  he 

third  ;  but  it  is  remarlced,  that  a  little  be-  had  a  dispute  with  Isaac  Orobio,  a  Spanish 

fore  it  erases,  it  becomes  extremely  violent.  Jew,  the  result  of  which  was  an  admirable 

At  the  expiration  of  ^\e  days  it  commences  piece    by   our   author,    entitled,    CoUocatio 

a  new  penod  like  the  former.    By  narrowlv  Amica  de  Veritate  Religionis  Christians  cum 

observing  the  sea  on  that  side  from  which  it  erudito  Judseo.     In   1694  he  succeeded  in 

is  ohoot   to  blow  a  little   before  it   arises,  recovering  a  young  woman  to  Christianity, 

one  mav  determine  what  degree  of  strength  who   had  been  perverted  to  Judaism  by  *a 

it  will  nave  during  the  day.     If  the  horizon  rabbi  of  whom  she  had  received  some  instruc- 

is  clear*  and  is  entirely  free  from  clouds,  the  tions  in  Hebrew.     This   learned  man  died 

wind  will  be  weak,  and  even  almost  insensi-  in  1712.     Besides  the  above  bookd  he  puU- 

ble;  but  if  it  is  dark  and  cloudv«  the  wind  lished  the  History  of  the  Inquisition,    and 

will   be  strong   and  violent.      This  limbat  several  of  the  works  of  Episcopius,  who  was 

wind,  notwithstanding  its  utility  in  mode-  his  great-uncle. 

rating    the   excessive    heat,   often   becomes  LIMBUR6,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

the  cause  of  fevers,  especially  to  the  Euro-  electorate  of  Treves.    The  Austrians  defeated 

peans,   from  their  being  less  habituated   to  the  French  on  the  heights  near  this  place,  in 

the  climate,  and  more  apt  than  the  natives  1796.    It  is  seated  on  the  Lahn,  10  miles  E. 

to  vnScT  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  of  Nassau,  and  3^0  N.  of  Meutz.  Lon.  7.  51  £. 

cool  air,   when  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  Lat.  50.  24  N. 

This  wind,  the  felling  of  which  happens  an  Limburg,     a    fertile    province    of    the 

hour  sooner  or  later9  ts  succeeded  by  a  calm,  Netherlands ;    bounded   on   the  N.  by  the 
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tlnchy  of  Jailers,  on  the  E.  by  that  dacliy  fire  to  combastibles.  In  this  manner  vessels 
and  the  territory  of  Atx- la-Chapel le,  and  loaded  with  Hine  have  sometimes  been 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  burnt.  When  j^reat  quantities  of  lime  are 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Maese.-.  It  slacked  in  a  d»rk  place,  not  only  heat  but 
is  42  miles  long"  and  30  broad,  and  contains  li^fht  also  is  emitted,  as  Mr.  Pelletier  has 
some  of  the  best  iron  mines  in  the  Nether-  observed.  When  slacked  lime  is  weighed,  tt 
lands.  is   found  heavier  than  it  was  before.      This 

LiMBURO,  the  capital  of  Austrian  Lim-  additional  weight  is  owing*  to  a  part  of  the 
burg.  It  was  taken  ny  the  French  in  1675,  water  mixing  with  the  lime ;  which  water  may 
and  by  the  allies  in  1702,  but  afterward  ceded  be  separated  again  by  the  application  of  a  red 
to  the  Austrians,  the  fortifications  having  been    heat ;  and  by  this  process  the  lime  becomes 

first  demolished.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  just  what  it  was  before  being  slacked, 
woollen  cloths,  and  it  is  famous  for  excellent  Hence  the  reason  of  the  heat,  cooled  during' 
cheese.    It  is  seated  on  a  mountain,  near  the    the  slacking   of  lime.      Part  of  the  water 

river  Verse,  15  miles  S.  B.  of  Liege.    Lon.  6.  combines  with  the  lime  and   thus  becomes 

5  B.    Lat.  50.  38  N.  solid  ;  of  course  it  parts  with  its  caloric  of 

LIME,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire.    See  Lyme    fiaidity,  and  probably  also  with  a  consider- 

Ubois.  able  quantity  of  caloric  which  exists  in  water 

Lime  or  Limbn,  a  village  in  Kent,  three  even  when  in  the  state  of  ice:    for  when 

miles  W.  of  Hithe.    It  was  formerly  a  port,  two  parts  of  lime  and  one  part  of  ice  (each 

till  choked  up  by  the  sands,  and  is  now  a  at  32)  are  mixed,  they  combine  raoidly,  and 

poor  town,  but  it  lias  the  horn  and  mace,  their  ten»perature  is  elevated  to  zl2.     The 

and  other  tokens  left  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  elevation  of  temperature  during  the  slacking' 

It  used  to  be  the  place  where  the  lord  warden  of  barytes  and  strontian  is  owing  to  the  same 

of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  sworn,  at  his  en-  cause. 

trance  upon  his  ofllice.      The   Roman  road        The  smell  perceived  during  the  slacking  of 

from  Canterbury,  called  Staiie-street,  ended  lime  is  owing  to  a  part  of  that  earth  bemg* 

here;  and  from  the  brow  of  its  hill  may  be  elevated  along  with  tne  vapour  of  the  water ; 

seen  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  walls.     Here  as  evidently  appears  from  this  circumstance, 

was  formerly  a  castle,  now  converted  into  a  that  vegetable  olues  exposed  to  this  vapour 

farm-house.  are  converted  into  green. 

Limb,  in  mineralogy  and  masonry*  the  basis         Limestone  and  chalk,  though  capable  of 

of  chalk,  marble  and  mortar.    SeeOnaTAand  being    converted     into    lime    by    ourning, 

Marmor.  possess  hardly  any  of  the  properties  of  that 

This  substance  has  been  known  from  the  active     snbstance.        They     are     tasteless; 

earliest  ages;   from  a  very  early  period   of  scarcely  soluble   in  water,  and  do  not  per- 

time  it  has  been  employed  as  an  ingredient  ceptibly  act  on  animal  bodies.     It  was  for 

in  mortar,  as  an  article  in  medicine,  and  as  many  years  undecided,  and  indeed  has  been 

a  manure  to  fertilize  fields.    It  is  found  in  but  lately  determined,  what  the  actual  dil- 

calcareous   spars,    shells,    and  a  variety  of  ference  between  lime  and  limestone  is  ow* 

other  substances,    but    purest   and  most  in  ing  to.      The  earliest    chemical   attentions 

quantity  in  lime-stones,  marbles,  and  chalk,  that    were    paid    to    these    substances    dis- 

None  of  these  substances  are,  however,  strictly  covered     than    the    Utter    was     specifically 

speaking,    lime;    but  they  are  all  capable  heavier  that  the  former;    and  it  was  soon 

of  becoming  lime  by  a  well  known  process ;  conceived  that  the  greater  weight  was  ow- 

by  keeping  them  sometime  in  a  white  heat ;  jng  to  a  combination  of  water;  npon  push- 

which  process  is   called    burning   of   lime,  jng  the  examination,  however,  still  farther. 

The  product,  which  in  common  language  is  it  was  next    perceived    that  the  weight   of 

denominated  quick-Hme  is  the  /ime,  of  ch(v  water    possessed    by  the    lime-stone  oy  no 

mistry.  means  allowed  for  the  difierence:  but  some 

Pure  lime  is  of  a  white  colour,  moderately  very  happy  experiments  of  Dr.  Black,  dur- 

liard  but  easily  reducible  to  a  powder.      It  ing  the  general  inquiry,  very  shortly  settled 

has  a  hot  burning  taste,  and  in  some  meu-  the  dispute  by  proving  that  a  considerable 

sure  corrodes  and  destroys  the  texture  of  those  <]uantity  of  air  as  well  as  of  water  existed 

animal  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied.     Its  in   the  limi*-stone,  which  did  not  exist  in 

specific  gravity  is  2.3.      It  tinges  vegetable  the  lime,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  extri- 

biues  green,   and  at  last  converts  them  to  cated  air  and  water  conjointly  just  accounted 

yellow.     It  is  incapable  of  being  fused  by  for  the  difference  between  the  two.    This  air« 

the  most  violent  heats  that  can  bo  produceil  which  from  its  confinement  in  the  limestone 

in  furnaces,  or  even  by  the  roost  powerful  was  denominated  fixed  .air^  was  soon  after 

burning-glasses.  minutely  examined  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  several 

If  water  be  poured  on  newly-burnt  lime  it  other  philosophers,  and  found  to  consist  of 

swells  and  falls  to  pieces,  and  is  soon  reduced  characters  peculiar  to  itself;  and  that  these 

to  a  very  fine  powder.     In  the  mean  time  characters  corresponded  to  those  of  the  ^as 

so  much  heat  is  produced  that  part  of  the  extricated  from  charcoal,  and  combined  with 

water  flies  off  in  vapour.     If  the  quantity  oxygen,  whence  it  was  denominated  ear^aie 

of  lime  slacked  (as  this  process  is  termed)  be  acid  gas. 
great,  the  heat  produced  is  sufficient  to  set        Water,   at   the   common    temperature   of 
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te  alBMwplwTe,  dinolfes  about  6.602  parts  of  feao.     Mix    togetW   four    parts    of  blue 

its  vcifhi  of  lime.    This  solution  is  called  clav*  six  parts  of  black  oxyd  of  manganese 

fioMMler.    It  is  Kmptd,  has  en  acrid  tasle,  and  ninety^  parts  of  lime-stone,  all  in  powder, 

and  changes  Tegetehle  blue  colours  to  green.  Calcine  this  mixture  to  expel  the  carbonic 

One  onnoe  troy  of  lime-water,  contains  about  acid,  mix  it  with  sixty  parts  of  sand,  and 

one  ^in  of  lime.  form  it  into  mortar,  witb  a  sufficient  quantity 

Lime  is  not  acted  upon  by  light,  neither  of  water, 

docs  it  combine  with  oxygen:  sulphur  and  The  best  mortar  for  resisting   water,    is 

phospboras  are  the  only  simple  substances  made   by  mixing   witb  lime    pnzxolano,    a 

with  which  it  unites,   it  does  not  combiite  with  yolcanic  sand  brought  from  Italy.    Morveau 

aset,  bttt  it  unites  readily  with  muriatic  acid,  inlbrnu  us  that  baMltes,  which  'is  very  com- 

snd  fiMrma  moriat  of  lime.    It  facilitates  the  nion  in  our  own  country,  may  be  substituted 

oxydixenent  of  seyeral  of  the  metals,  and  for  pusxolano.    It  must  be  heated  in  a  fnr- 

oorabines  witli  several  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  nace,  thrown,  while  red  hot,  into  water,  and 

sad  forms  salts  which  have  not  hitherto  been  then  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  reduce  it  to 

examined,  if  we  except  the  compounds,  which,  the  proper  size. 

it  produces  with  tiie  oxyds  of^  mercury  and  LimE-SToit  b  :  the  harder  kinds  of  native 
lead,  described  by  Berthollet.  lime-water  chalk  or  carbonat  of  lime.  It  is  often  corn- 
also  dissolves  the  red  oxyd  of  lead,  and  li*  bined  with  iron  ochre,  and  hence  assumes  a 
tharp  still  better.  bloeish,  j^reyish,   or  brownish,  appearance. 

Lune  does  not  combine  with  the  alkalies.  On  breaking,  it  exhibits  a  granular  fracture. 

One  of  its  most  important  uses  is  the  fonna-  tiee  Limb,  Crbta,  Stalactitb,  and  Mar- 

tion  of  mortar  as  a   cement   in    building.  mor,'&c.    It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 

Mortar  is  oomposed  of  qnick-lime  and  sand  chief  kinds  are,  L  etmtpatt  lime-stone,  in- 

fcdnced  to  a  paste  with  water.    Wlien  dry  eluding  common  lime-stone  and  roe-stone ;  2. 

it  t«coaics  as  hard  and  as  durable  as  a  stone ;  foUsUd  Hme-Mtone^  whether  granular  or  spar- 

aad  adheres  very  strongly  to   the   surfaces  ry ;  3.  ftbrout  lime-Hone^  including  calcsin- 

of  tiie  atones  it  is  employed  to  cement.    But  ter,  and  pea-stone ;  4.  eaicivff,  found  chiefly 

diis  effect  is  prodnoeo  very  imperlectly  un-  in  alluvial  land;  5. arrn^onire/ 6. «ib/ej}E»r; 

Wn  the  mortar  be  well  prepared :  for  which  7.  brown  9par;  8.  dohmUtg  9.  rhomb  tpitrj 

porpotc  the  lime  should  be  pore,  complete-  10.  iWMe^iones   11.  marl;   12.  bttmminont 

ly  tree  from  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  state  marl  slate. 

•I  a  very  fine  powder:  the  sand  should  be  Limb,  in  botany.    See  Citrus. 

Ave  horn  clay,  and  partly  in  the  state  ^of  Liub-treb.    See  Tilia. 

fine  sand,    partly  in>  that  of   jfravel ;    the  Limb-brook.    See  Vbronica. 

water  should    be   pure,   and    it    previously  Limb  orasb.    See  Eltmos. 

saSaiated    with    lime,   so  much  the  better.  STo  LIME.  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  To 

The  best  proportions,  according  to  the  expe-  entangle;  to  ensnare  (Shaktpeare),    2.  To 

rsmenls  of  Dr.  Higvins,  are  three  parts  of  one  smear  with  lime  (I/Ettrange).    9.  To  ce- 

sand,  four  parti  of  coarser  sand,  one  part  of  ment:  not  used  (Shakspeare),    4.  To  manure 

quicklime  recemly  slacked,  and  as  little  water  ground  with  lime  (Child)* 

aspomible.  LI'MBKILN.  e.  (/tmc  and  ihVa.)    A  kiln 

The  stony  consistence  which  mortar  ac-  where  stones  are  burnt  to  lime  (fFoodward). 

qaires,  ia  owing  partly  to  the  absorption  of  LFMBSTONE.  e.  (/tme  and  Wone.)    Tne 

carbonic  acid,  Irat  principally  to  tlie  combiua-  stone  of  which  lime  is  made.    See  Marmor. 

Um  of  part  of  tlie  water  with  the  lime.    This  LIME-WATER,  t.  A  medicine  made  by 

hst  cNvamstance  is  the  reason  that  if  to  com-  pouring  water  upon  quicklime.    See  Prar- 

nnn  mortar  one-foarth  part  of  lime,  reduced  macy. 

to  powder  without  being  slacked,  be  added,  LIMBKICK,  a  county  of  Irehind,  In  the 

the  asortar  when  dry  acqniivs  much  greater  province  of  Munster,  48  miles  long,  and  n 

solidity  than  it  c»therwise  would  do.    Hig-  broad;    bounded  on  the   N.    by  Tipperary 

gins  found  that  the  addition  of  burnt  bones  and  Clare,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by 

gives  additional  tenacity  to  mortar,  and  ren-  the  Shannon ;  on  the  W,  by  Kerry ;  on  the 

das  ft  leas  apt  to  crack  in  drying ;  but  the  S.  by  Cork,  and  on  the  E.  by  I'ipperary.     It 

quantity  should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  contains  130  parishes,  and  sends  eight  mem- 

mns  employed.  bers  to  narliament.      It  is  a  fertile  county, 

When  a  little  manganese  is  added  to  mor-  •  and  well  inhabited,  though  tlie  W,  parts  are 

mr,   it  aoqaiies  tiM  important   property  of  mountainous. 

hsrdeninr  nndcr  water ;  so  that  it  may  be  LIMBKICK,  or  LOUGH  MEATH,  a  city 

sumloyed    ill    constracting    those    edifices,  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and 

which  are  ooastaatly  exposed  to  the  action  tlie  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Munster. 

ef  water.     Lime-stone  is  found  not  nnlire-  Within  a  century,  it  was  reckoned  the  se- 

quatly  comhiBcd  with  Bmnganese ;  and  in  cond  eity  in  the  kingdom ;  at  present  it  iutt 

such  case  it  beeomca  brown  by  calcnmtion,  lost  its  rank;  not  because  it  fiourisbes  less, 

hiitsnd  of  iHiite.    These  native  lime-stones  but   because   Cork  flourishes   more.    It   is 

aie    employed    for    making   water-mortar;  still  a  commercial  and  nonulous  place;  and 

but  good  water-Bwrtar  may  be  made  by  tlie  consists  of  the  Irish  ana  English  town ;  the 

foilowing  process,   first   proposed  by  Mor-  hitter  situate  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
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.SiaiiiiiiT*  i-i*i  Cil  t^  Kinz*  l>!an«J.  Lin)p> 
rir4  i»  Uitv"*  n  !<**  i:)  circos  ftrmice,  and  has 
a  jii*.-i»rx  <«L  '•*  m— K-vJ*T  iiiU  S^iurtiav.  The 
jLiKiu  ir.H«^%  iti  P^y^^  nwinnl'actnres  are 
CAT^r^^  <-!.  if—f  i.>  a  :rr«it  extent ;  and  the 
^xin**.  V  f  j'r.«»  :*v-'L5  it  coDviaeruble.  Beside 
iiie  riU.-:r:.i  ir.  3  c:Ler  cLarci*e*,  here  are 
»iLt  T  tt  t^C'.ii  5,  iiii  some  hinds<»iiie  public 
fiiTb::!:-^**.  .Xroirrt  au-i  A^ik'ioe,  in  the 
cnL2.i}  «:  Kerry,  are  anit*^  to  li»e  see  of  Li- 
HK^rfc.  Ki'r  Wil  i^ni  %ra<  oMig^ed  to  raise 
i-i*  >^ie  -I  iLi»  c.iy  id  IOl^>;  but,  in  1691, 
u^  r^'^'^a  sTirrrriervd  on  a  rery  honoura- 
t'*e  r^i'Tu  ii!;on.  It  is  -Uln.ilesS.  oiUalirav, 
a:. I  :*i  S.  U".  uf  Dublin.  l>in.  t».  34  W.  Lat. 
^  4i  \. 

LJ'AIEl'M.  In  botany,  a  genns  of  the 
cl;»AS  LeptaTidria,  order  ditrynia.  Calyx  five- 
IcAvrd  ;  petals  tive,  equal  ;  capsule  globular, 
two^flled.  Three  specie*,  lierbaceous  Cape 
plants. 

LIOIIT.  9.(iiMiff^  French.)  Bound;  bor- 
der ;  ntn>ost  reach  v  Eiodu4y 

To  Li'mit.  r.  «.  JimitcT^  French.)  1.  To 
cenfine  within  certain  bounds;  to  restrain  ;  to 
circumscribe  (Strip).  2.  To  restrain  from  a 
lax  or  general  siunitication:  as,  the  universe 
is  here  limited  to  this  earth. 

Limit,  is  a  tenn  used  by  mathematicians, 
for  some  detorniinute  quantity,  to  which  a 
variable  one  continually  approaches,  and 
may  come  nearer  to  it,  than  hy  any  given 
diHcrence,  but  can  never  i:o  boyon J  it ;  in 
ivhich  sense  a  circle  niuy  be  s;tid  to  be  the 
limit  of  all  itH  insciibetl  and  circ<imscribed 
polyijons;  because  these,  by  incrt:.«>ing  the 
number  of  their  sides,  can  be  made  to  l>e 
nearer  eaual  to  the  circle  than  by  any  space 
tliat  can  be  pmposed,  how  small  soever  it  may 
be. 

In  Algebra,  the  term  limit  is  .ipidieil  to 
two  quantities,  of  which  the  one  is  greater, 
and  the  other  less,  than  some  middle  quantity, 
as  Uie  root  of  an  ei|uation,  &c.  And  in  tins 
s«'nse,  it  is  used  when  speaking  of  thr  limits 
of  eqiutions.  a  method  by  which  their  solution 
is  ^rratiy  facilitated. 

Let  any  equation,  asx»— />  x*-|-^  x — r^o  be 
proposed;  and  transform  ii  into  the  following 
rqu^i/n. 


It  is  sufficient,  tlierefore,  in  order  to  find 
the  limit,  to  inquire  what  quantity  substituted 
for  X,  in  each  vi  these  expressions  x  ^—px^  4- 
q  X — r.  3  X  — 2  /» x  +  9,  3  x — p^  wil  I  give  them 
all  pt^sitive;  for  the  quaL*tity  will  be  the  limit 
requireil. 

Having  found  the  limit  that  surpasses  tlie 
greatest  positive  ro«it,  call  it  m.  And  if 
you  assume  jr=w— x,  and  for  x  substitute, 
m — J/,  the  equation  that  will  arise,  will  have 
all  its  roots  fiositive;  because  m  is  supposed 
to  surpass  all  the  values  of  x,  and  consequently 
fit — X  (=jtf)  must  always  be  affirmative.  And, 
by  this  means,  any  equation  may  be  chang'ed 
into  one  that  shall  have  all  its  roots  alfirina- 
tive. 

Or,  if  — m  represent  the  limit  of  the  nega- 
tive roots,  then  by  assuming  y^x-^n  the 
proposed  equation  shall  be  transformed  into 
one  that  shall  have  all  Its  roota  affirmative ; 
for  4-11  being  greater  tlian  any  negative  value 
of  X,  it  follows  tliatysx+A  mast  be  alivays 
positive, 

\V  hat  is  here  said  of  the  above  cubic  ea  na- 
tion, may  be  easily  applieii  to  others ;  anu  of 
all  such  equations  two  limits  are  easily  dis- 
covered, viz.  o,  which  is  less  than  the  least ; 
and  e,  found  as  above,  which  surpasses  the 
greatest  root  of  the  equation.  But  besides 
these,  other  limits  still  nearer  the  roots  may  be 
found. 

We  may  farther  remark, 

L  That*,  the  greatest  negative  co-efficient  of 
an  equation  iticreased  by  unity,  is  greater  than 
the  greatest  root  of  an  equation. 


?.    In    any  equation    x — px       +^' — 


r  X 


s  X 


—  j^c.  =  o,  whose  roots   are 

possible  and  positive,  ^^     "-^  is  less  than 

II 

he  greatest  root. 

3.    The    roots   of    the  equation   ft  x      — 
If  i 


<r^»  +  oe-y  +  e*'l 


1\  f,*Te  tLe  r^iue^  of  vf  are  less  than  the  re- 
ij,«rf ::ve  1 A  .r^  ot  X,  t>y  the  diturxnce  e.  If 
Tvi  ».":-.o.,*^  ?-  to  Uf  tak»*n  surh  as  to  make 
^1  t;.e  ri>-«"tt.'-.^r  •*  of  tite  e»|Uation  of  y  |»osi- 

t;T«?.  %.T.  r' — p  ^*-r7  ^ — ''♦  ^  ** — -  P  <H^»  •^ 
e — p  ;  tii'-n  t.irre  b«^injr  no  variation  of  the 
sijri*  in  'ije  fq  irftioo,  ail  the  values  ot\y  njust 
br  nejiC.Tr  ;  an«i  c»jr*eijrieTjtly  l.^e  quantity  c, 
by  w:..«.-tj  Ir.e  ta:';*^  ol  x  are  dimliiishexU  «»u>t 
be  ^xyxIaT  t»»afi  the  2reare?»t  positive  value  of 
x:  ar.d,  ci^ch--^  lecitiy,  niusl  br  the  limit  of 
o<»  ul    li.e  rt^iiAti«>Q  X* — p  -"^"hv  -T—r 


(n— 1  )px        +  (ft  —2)  9  X       -— &c.=o,  arc 
liuiits    between    tlie    roots  of   the    equation 
»  »— I  »— t 

X — p  X      4    y  JT    — Stc.=o ;  when  the  roots 
of  the  latter  equation  are  possible. 

4.  If  all  the  rvH>ts  of  an  equation  be  positive, 
or  all  ne:r*^tive.  and  its  terms  be  multiplied  by 
the  tenus  of  any  arithm»*tical  progression,  the 
resuhii\^  equation  ivill  be  a  limiting  equation 
to  the  toriner. 

Stv  tartlier  ^I-iilririn's  .Mgebra,  and 
WiK>d's  .VUi'b'-a,  p.  l4i» — l»"»i*. 

Limit  of  Ih^tiaci  /  ij/o«,  in  Optics.  See 
Distinct  Vision. 

Limit  o/a  /Vatc-/,  has  been  sometimes  used 
for  its  ixreatesl  he'iKventric  latitude. 

LiMiTKU  PfvKcm^  denotes  a  pr*»blem  that 
has  but  c*ne  solution,  or  sou»e  determinate 
nuinlH>r  of  solutions:  as  to  describe  a  circle 
through  three  given  points  that  do  not  lie 
in  a  riirht  lino,  uhuh  is  limitod  to  one  solu- 
tion only:  it»  div;de  a  fv^irailelo^rram  into 
two  equal    parts,    hy    a    hiK*   parallel   to  one 
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ii«W,  wUch  adioits  of  two  aolotions,  accord*  LI'MNRIt  t.  (comipted  from  enlumimer^ 

'\m%  u  Uie    Hoe  is  parallel  to  the  Irngth  or  Fr^  A  paintrr ;  a  pictare-makpr  (Cr/aa.) 

bieailth  of  tlie  parallelogram;   ur  to  diride  LIMOOOKUM.     In  botany,  a  irenut  of 

a  triangle  in  any  ratio  by  a  liue  parallel  to  the  class  ^nandria«  order  diandria.     Nectary 

ooe  side,  arbtcb   b  limitecl  to  tbree  solutions,  onewleaved,   eonrave,  pedicel  led,    within   the 

as  tbe  Une  may  be  parallel  to  any  of  the  three  lowest  petal.      Ten  species,  natives  of  Asia  or 

sifJf^.  America,  all  toherons-rooted  plants,  bearini^ 

LI'MITARY.  a.  (froiti  limit.)     Placed  at  flowers  in  spikes  or  racvnies;  some  panicled, 

tho  booadarifs  as  a  guard  or  superintcndant  and  mime  Ivarded. 

{Miliony  LIMOliKS,  a  town  of  Franre,  and  capiul 

LIMITATION.  «.(/iiiii/a^uM,  French.)  I.  of   the    department    of  the   Tpper  Vienne. 

RfttrictioD;  circumscription  (Hooker).      2.  Before  the  revolution,  tlie  see  of  a  hisbop. 

C'-oofioeuient   from   a    lax  or  andeterroinate  This  town  was  taken  from  the  Visi|fotlis  by 

inport  (£roo^cr\  tlie    French,   under    Clovis;    after    wliOs« 

LI  M  MA,  or  Kbm  Iff  ANT.    An  interval  used  death  it  caine  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaims 

in  the  ancient  Greek  music,  which  is   less  and  in  dowry  with  Blrofiora  to  Henry  II. 

by  a  comota   than  a   major«semitone  t   and  king  of  Rnifland,  and  ft«U,  witli  tbe  rest  of 

which,  when  taken  from  a  major  tone,  leaves  the  country,  to  tlie  kiufr*  of  France.     It  is  a 

the  apotome  for  a  remainder.  town    of  considerable    trade,    and    contains 

LIMHAT,  a  river  of  Swisserland,  which  about      I3,<)INI    inhabitants:     twenty-seven 

rises  indw  Alps*  abont  eleven  miles  S.  Gla-  posu  N.  E.  Ik>urdeaax,  and  forty-«W  and 

ros,  where  it  first  takes  the  name  of  Lint,  or  three  ooartofs  S.  S.  W.  Paris.     Lon.  1.  SO  £• 

Lioth,  passes  Glams,  and  near  the  Lake  of  Lat.  1.).  M)  N. 

Wslienstadt  joins  tbe  Mat,  when  it  changes  LIMON,  {IJmonnm^  t,  n.  and  /imon,  6«i#, 

its  aaoM  to  Limmaf,  passes  through  the  Lake  m.  flcb.)  VUrca  maimt.  CUrui.    Tbe  lensoii. 

of  Zurich  and  joins  the  Aar,  three  miles  N.  Tlte  trse  which    affords    this    fruit   Is  tbn 

Baden.  CilruM  meitira;   peiioUM  Hnearibms  of   IJi^ 

Ll'MNINGy  tlie  art  of  painting  in  water*  neus.     A  native  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia, 

coluars.  ^  but    cultivated    in     Spain,   Fortu'xal,    ami 

In  which  sense  limning  stands  contradis-  France.      The  juic^,    which   is  mncli   more 

tiojj^ished  from  painting,  properly  so  called,  acid   than  that  of  the  oran^ire,  t)osses^t*s  simi- 

which  is  done  in  oil-colours.  lar  virtues.     It  Is  alwnys  preferred  wliert  a 

binning  is  much  more  the  ancient  kind  strong;  vci^et.tble  acid  is  reijnired.    Saturate 

of  psinttng.     Till   a    ncmisb   painter,  one  ed  wjth  the  fixed  vegrtable  alkali,  it  forms 

John  Van  eyck,  better  known  by  the  name  tbe  kmU  citrat^m^  which  is  in  fri*qaent  ex* 

of  John  of   Bruges,  found  oat   the  art  of  temponineous  use  in  febrile  ili^raw*,  and  by 

psjDting  in  oil,  the  painters  all  painted  in  promoting  the  secretions  c<«prc tally   tliat  of 

viter,  and   in  fresco,  both  on  their  walls,  the  skio,  proves  of  cunsiderAble  service  in 

or  wooden  boards  and  else%vbere.      When  abating  the  violence  of  pyrexia.    As  an  anti* 

tbey  made  use  of  boards,  they  usually  gUed  scorbutic,  tlte  citric  acid  is  also  very  gene* 

a  fine  linen  cloth  over  them,  tn  prevent  their  rally   taken    on    board    ships   destined    for 

opruing;  then  laid  on  a  ground  of  white;  long  voyages;   but  even  when  well  depn- 

»>d,  bstle,  they  mixed  up  ttieir  colours  with  rated  oi  its  mncilagipons  parta.  It  Is  found 

Witter  an«i  siae,  w  with  water  and  yolks  of  to  spoil  by  long  keeping.     To  preserve  it  in 

^?f  *•  w^ll  beaten  with  the  braockes'of  ;i  fig*  parity  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  il 

tree,  tbe  inice  whereof  thus  mixed  with  the  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought  to  a 

em;  aadwitb  this  mixture  they  painted  tbeir  liighljr  concentrated  state,  and  for  this  pur* 

fieccs.  pose   it  liaa  been   reeommended    to   expose 

In  limiitng;  all  tbe  usual  colours  are  pro*  the  juice  to  a  degree  of  cold  aalficient  to 

|)cr  enough,  exerpting  the  white   made  of  congeal     the    aqueous     nnd     mucilaginous 

I^nie,  which  is  only  used  in  fresco.     Dot  llie  parts.    After  a  crost  of  ice  is  formed,  tlie 

azurf  and  lUtnunarine  mnst  always  be  nixed  Juice  is  poured  into  another  VcHsel ;  and,  by 

op  with  siae,  or  with  gnm,  because  tlie  yolks  repeating  this  process  sc%'enil  tiroes,  the  re* 

of  rggs  give  yellow  colonrt  a  greenish  tine*  inaining   jnicp,  it  is  said,  ha^  been  concen* 

tcrr.     But  there  are  always  applied  two  lays  trated  to  ei^lit  times  its  original  strenirth,  ui»d 

of  liot  fixe,  be  fore  the  colours  mixed  even  with  ki*pt  without  suflering  any  materi;il  chanuc 

sire  sie  laid  on  ;  the  composition  made  with  for  several  years.     The  oxalic  acid  or  acid  of 

^g'lrtfand  the  juice  of  the  fi^tree,  being  only  sorrel,  however,  sold  of  late  in  a  rry»talHzed 

swd  by  touching    up   and    finishing,    and  state,  under  the  name  of  crystal ti ami  lemon 

tn  prevent    the    oecessiry   of  having   a  fire  juice,  is  hy  far  the  most  convenient  form  of 

alwjys  at  hand  to  keep  tlie  site  hot ;  yet  it  is  snpplyinir  ships  with  an  antiscorbutic  material 

rertato,  tint  the  sixe-coloon  hold  the  best, and  of  this  kind. 

ire  lecoctiingly  always  used  in  cartoons,  &c.  The  exterior  rind  of  tbe  Iruion  is  a  very 

This  sise  is  inade  of  sbfMb  of  thin  leather,  or  grateful    aroniatic     hitter,     not    so   hot   as 

of  parchment.  orange-peel,    yi<*UlinK'  in   distillation    a  less 

r</Ll.MN.  r.  n.  (en/tfwnncr,  French)     To  qtiaiitity  of  oil,  which  is  extretnelv   light, 

Hmw ;  to  paint  any  thing,  in  water  colonrt  almost  colourless,   and    generally  brought 

{i*ea(kamy  from   the^  southern  parts  of  Europe,  ander 
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tiM*  ii.«ii»4*  (»l*  K«»«'fM*«  uf  Lemons.     The  lemon-  1.  A  Latin  Translation  of  Proclas's  Sphere; 

(M«K    thoii^li   IfM   warm,    it    si  mi  br    in  its  Venet.  N99 ;  2.  The  Had  iments  of  Grammar, 

i|i«.»(>^«  ii'  th«t  of   the  orange,    and  is  em-  for  the  Use  ofthe  Princess  Mary ;  3.  De  Emen- 

^.:  .v«4i   wiiH  trne  s^inic  intentions.     The  phar-  data  Structure  Latini  Sermonis;  4.  Tnuisla- 

i« ^M«»A4  'hrri  t  a  nyrup  of  thejotce,  and  tions  of  severe!  of  Galen's  pieces. 

um  |M4-i  *-i*(«r«  tiito  vinouf  and  aqueous  bitter        LINARIA,   (^Linaria^   at,  f.  from /tiiwm, 

M.  .»<.Mf..«,  »«  aU«>  <»nlrred  to  be  candied  ;  and  flax,    named    froui    the    resemblance  of    its 

lo.    «M»>'>*I  (*tl  t««n  in|(redientin  tbe#pirt/»#  leaves  to  those  of  flax.^      Osi/ru  UrtMaria. 

'«/«.//« //«f^/;  ' /'m/«o4i/tf«  and  other  formulae.  See  Common  toad  flax.     Antirrhinum  linaria  oi 

\  .*i«*  «  Linneus.     Afoliig  lanceolaio  linearidms  con' 

I  t  VM » \  f  A .  In  botany,  a genns  of  the  class  ftrtit^  eaule erecto^ spiciM  icrminalibuM  settili" 

\  ,,»»).»«.  oil  lrriiK>no^ynia.  Calyx  five-parted;  bug,  floribus  imbricaiis.    A  perennial  indi- 

!••  4  4  »wc,  «iii(in4r..ii»ilate;  berry  eight-celled;  genoas  plant,  common  in   barren    pastares, 

.  .^  U  •••Ut^ry.     Eigfit  species;  shrubs  or  trees  hedges,  and  the  sides  of  roads,  flowering-  from 

.,»  Im  ).«  Jalyto  September.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish 

l.lMOMKfXA.     Mnd'Wort.     In  botany,  a  and  some u' hat  saline  taste,  and  u'hen  nibbed 

^<mm4  ui  llie  eUft*  didyiiamia,  order  angio-  between  the  fingers  have  a  faint  smell  resemb- 

«^»MiU.     I  Illy  X   five-cleft;    corol   five-cleft;  linir  that  of  elder. 

»M-4fly     ##|M4l ;    stamens    approaching    each        They  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic, 

f.»).i<r    ifi    fmir*  ;    cap^'ile    ovate,    one-celled,  and  in  both  characters  to  act  powerfully,  espe- 

1.^/.  ^fiUttit  roaiiy-seeded.      Ttro  species,  as  cially  in  the  first,  hence  the  name  urinaiis, 

li,\\,,v¥  i  They  have   been   recommended  in  dropsies 

I    t*    A'p^rira,       I>ance-spata1ate  leaves ;  and  other  disorders  requiring  powerful  eTa- 

«^4|*fi4  «h/^r^r  than  tlie  leaves.     Found  in  the  cuations.     The  linaria  has  also  been  used  as 

«*.i«.l/ly  rl*r/h^«  of  our  own  country.  a  resolvent  in  jaundice,  and  such  diseases  as 

7    L  di4ri/)ria.     Leaves  linear,   spatnlate ;  were    supposed    to  arise  from    visceral    ob- 

%4  4|r«*4  4<  \m*if  4«  (f»r  leaves;  flowers diandrous.  structions.      But  the  plant  has  been  chiefly 

A  t*4nif0  fff  iit^  Tape.  valued  for  its  effects  wnen  externally  applieii, 

I J  Vf  OS/ \,l»#fore  t  tie  French  revolution,  a  especially      in       hiemorrhoidal      afiections, 

«rr/»vtri^^rff  Kr^irtre,  of  which  Limoges  was  the  for  which  both  the  leaves  and  flowers   have 

f^o^u\  b<^<^    employed    in    various  forms  of  oint- 

iJf W Pi 'H,  a,  (iimasuM^  Luiin.)     Muddy;  ment,  fomentation,  and  poultice.     Dr.  Wolph 

«liff.y  ( htffwfi),  first  invented  an  ointment  of  this  plant  for 

lJ\iy  a.(/imf/i/ff  Italian),     Vapid  ;  weak,  the  piles.     The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  whom 

yV/  Lf  •! r.  tf.  n,  Clirnpen,  Saxon).  To  halt;  he  was  physician,  constantly  interrogated  him 

t^f  #4tk  Uri.#'ly  (Prior),  to  discover  iu  composition,'  but  Wolph  obsti- 

Ll^PKT,    in    helmtnthology.       See  Pa-  nately  refused,   till  the  prince  promised   to 

f0f,i,^  give  him  a  hi  ox  annually  for  the  discovery : 

M'MPIfl.  a.  (limniJuM,  Latin.)      Clear;  hence  to    the    following    verse    which   w'as 

^,r^  '  tf40«  fMrrnt  (froodwarif).  made  to  distinguish  the  linaria  from  the  escnla, 

M^W  PI  US  BSS.  #.  (JUarnes*  ;  purity.  vix. 

i,VM^\SU\JS,  ad. (from  Ump.)  In  a  lame  *'  Etula  iacieseii,  ttine  laete  linaria  cretcii^** 

hniftf*'/  tttitnner.  the  hereditary  marshal  of  Hesse  added, 

M'  VI Y.  /i  f  from  iime.)    I.  Viscous  ;  glutin-  "  Emia  nil  nobis,  »ed  dai  linaria  taurum,** 

Mm  /M/^nstr),     2,  Containing  lime  (Gret^).  See  ANTiRRniNUM. 

'/// LI >,  »T.  ».  Ciiblinnan,  Saxon.)  To  yield;        LINAKIA,  in  ornithology.      See   Fbia- 

tft  /,  'f  tt'frr  (HjtruMer),  gilla. 

LISACKK  (lliomas),  an   English  phvsi-        LINCHPIN.  $.  An  iron  pin  that  serves  to 

t..^„^  m4n  Uttfti    at    Canterbury  about  1460,  krepa  wheel  upon  the  axle-tree,  while  it  allows 

^t„\\,\fUAt9'A    at  tlie    king's   school    there,  it  to  turn. 

h'^^  wfffttfn  he  was  srnt  to  All  Souls' col-        LINCOLN,  a  city  of  England,  and  capital 

v/A.  Of  ford,  of  which   be   became    fellow,  of    Lincolnshire,      situated     on    the    river 

A  »"/  #'^rffpl<'ting  his  academical  studies  he  Witham :  it  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  iras 

,,^^»\u*l  to  Jtaly,  where  he  gained  a  know-  formerly    surrounded    with    walls,   and    de- 

1^  /^  /ff  tl>^  iiffAi  language.     On  his  return  fended  with  towers,  and  was  one  of  tlie  chief 

r0  t/^,k   Uf  doctor's  degree,  and  was  made  towns  for  buying  and  selling  ivool.     We  are 

^#//'<«//f  0,1  |.li)ftic  at  Oxford.     Henry  VII.  told,   that  in  Edward   the  Confessor's  time, 

/»    ^'1   htn*  U'rtn  the  university,  and  appoint-  Lincoln    contained    lOJO    houses,  and    900 

^4    h  u*   fttftf^tm    and    physician    to  prince  burgesses.     William   the  Conqueror  built  a 

^pus0       Mr   Afterwards    became  physician  castle  to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe.     LiDcoln 

r/,  «.^  k  r.v,  »ri/i  also  to  his  successor  Henry  formerly  contained  fifty- two  parish  churchn, 

*^\\\      In  \'AfJ  lie  entered  into  orders,  and  with    many    religious    houses,    but   in    the 

/>i^«.^/f  fM  prrreniorship   of  York,  which  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  the  number  of 

^41  ^*«.|^/»4/l,  BtA  was  made  prebend  of  West-  churches  was  reduced   to  fifteen.      Lincoln 

^  «r«'^#      iu  dird  in  1624,  and  was  buried  was    erected    into  a  bishopric,    in  the  year 

,A  ^    l^««i  •  r»thedral.     He     projected  the  I08S,  this  see  being  removed  from  Dorcbes- 

/^«^.,«  ^,  0,4  iiir  rollrge  of  physicians,  and  ter.     Tlie  length  of  the  cathedral  from  east 

»*4t^\i  f1«#  first  president.     He  published,  to  west   (including   the  walls)   is  ^0  fret. 
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The  1(11^  of  the  great  transept  from  nortli  and  fo^gy,  on  account  of  the  fcna  and  large 

tosoatb  is  227.     From  tlie  pavement  to  the  marshes.      Tlie   soil  of  the  north  and  west 

top  of  the  lantern  in  the  rood  tower,  is  121  parts   is   vory   fttrtile,   and  abounds  in   corn 

^t.    See  Cathibdral.      Urfore  the  refor-  and  pastures.     'I'he  east  and  south  parts  are 

niition  took   place,,  this  cathedral  was  nn-  not  so  proper  for  corn  :   but  then  they  sup- 

(ioabtedly  the  finest  and  richest  in  the  whole  ply  them  with  fish  and  fowl  in  great  plenty, 

kiDj^dom,  and  the  nnmber  and  splendour  of  particularly  ducks  and  geese.     Lincoln  is  tlie 

its  tombs  almost  incredible.     In  the  reign  principal  town.    This  county  contains  about 

ofkiog  Henry  the  eighth,  in  the  year  15%,  i,440,00<)  acres  of  land:  its  inhabitants  amount 

hf  the  king's   orders,    there  were    carried  to  208,557,  of  whom  about  42,000  are  capable 

from  this  courch   into  his  coffers    no  less  of  bearing  arms.     The  recent  improvements^ 

tluo  2621  ounces  of  pure  gold,  and  4285  in  inland  navigation  give  this  county  com- 

oonoes  of  silver ;  besides  an  amazing  qnan-  nmnication    with    the    rivers   Mer^ey,    Dee, 

titr  of  diamonds,  pearls,  sapphires,  rubies,  Ribble,    Ouse,    Darwent,   Seyern,    Thames, 

tonjooises,  carbuncles,  and  two  shrines,  one  Avon,  &c. 

of  pare  gold,  called  St.  Hugh's,  the  other  LI'NCTUS,  (^Linctus^  us,  m.  from  lingo^ 

of  silver,  called  Bishop  St.  John  of  D'AU  to  lick.)  A  term  in  pharmacy  that  is  generally 

derby.    A  second   plunder  was   committed  applied  to  a  soft  ana  somewhat  oily  substance, 

on  tliif  diurcb,   in   the  vear   1548,  during  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

the  presidence  of  bishop  fiobech,  who  being  LINDA U^  a  free  imperial  town  of  Suabia. 

a  zealous  reformist,  gave  up  all  the  remain-  Here  is  a  celebrated  abbey  of  canonesses, 

(d;  tri-asure,    which    Henry    had    thought  whose  abbess  is  a  princess  of  the  empire,  and 

pfiiper  to  leave  behind.      Lincoln,   at   this  a  Roman  catholic,  though  the  inhabitants  of 

«lav,  is  a  long,  straggling  town,  chiefly  con-  the  town  are  Protestants.    The  French  took 

lisHojT  of  one  street.     There  are,  however,  possession  of  this  town  in  July  17^6.     It  is 

ievenl  ^ood  buildings  in  it,  both  below  and  a  trading  place,  seated  on  an  island  of  the  lake 

abore  the  hill.     It   has  a  plentiful  weekly  of  Constance,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  along 

Borket  on  Friday,  well  supplied  with  pro-  beautiful  briclge,  12  miles  S.B.  of  Buchorn, 

fUiooft  of  all  kinds,  and  its  corn  and  wool  and  75  S.  by  VV.  of  Augsburg.     Long.  9. 

tr4d«  is   yery    great ;    large   quantities    of  50  £.    Lat.  47. 38  N. 

wluch    are    exported    into   Yorkshire,    the  Lindau,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 

Teaielt  bringing  coals  back.    Upon  the  plain,  principality  of  Anhait  Zcrbst,  five  miles  N.  of 

00  the  north  side  of  Lincoln,  was  fought  Zerb&t. 

the  fuDOQs  battle  between  the  friends  of  the  LINCCMIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
fVfnu  Maud  and  kinir  Stephen,  in  which  class  pentandria,  order  dig^nia.     Petals  five, 
that  prince  was  defeateH  and  taken  prisoner,  with  a  nectareous  excayation  at    the  base ; 
TpoQ  Lincoln  Jieath  were  likewise  fought  capsule    half  inferior,    two-celled.     A  Capo 
several   bloody  battles,    between  the  forces  shrub,  with  lateral  sessile  flowers. 
«f  Cromwell  and  the  royal  army.     Lincoln  LINDEN  Tree.    See  Tilia. 
i»  so  foil  of  the  ruins  of  monasteries  and  LI'NDfiRA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
retigioos  houses,  that  the  yery  barns,  sta-  hexandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyxless ;  corol 
bWi,  outhooses,  and  eyen  some  of  the  hog-  six-petal  led,  inferior;  stigmas  two;   capsule 
Mies,  are   built  with  arched  windows    and  two-celled.    One  species:  a  branched  snrub 
^0ors.     The  rains  of  the  castle  are  yenera-  of  Japan,  with  terminal  panicle. 
tie  pieces  of  antiquity;   and  from  its  bold  LINDE'RNIA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
u4  Doble  situation  upon  a  high  hill,  it  must  class  didynamia,  order  augiospermia.     Calyx 
Inre  been  a  place  of  prodigious  strength,  fiye  parted,    corol   ringent,    with  the  upper 
The  county-gaol    is    now    situated    in    the  lip  yery  short :  two  lower  stamens  with  a  ter- 
cutle-yard.     In  1800  the  number  of  houses  minal  tooth  and  somewhat  lateral  anther ;  cap- 
in  this  city  was   1574,    and  of  inhabitants  sule  one-celled.    Three  species :  two,  natives 
73^:  the  number   of  electors  about  1100.  of  America  and  the  West  Indies;  one  of  Ja- 
Oistaoce  from  L«ondon  ld3  miles.    Long.  0.  pan :  one  of  the  former  common  to  Europe. 
25  W.  Lat.  63.  15  N.  LIJS  DISFARNE.    See  Holy  hland. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  LINDKOPINO,or  LiNKiopiNG,atownof 

EajrUnd,    77  miles    in    length    and    49  in  Sweden,  capital^  of  West  Gothland,  with  a 

^rodth,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ger-  bishop's  see.    It  is  seated  on  the  lake  Wenner, 

Kia  ocean,    on    the  west   by  Nottingham-  12  miles  N.W.  of  Skar,  and  178  S.W.  of 

ikire,  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire,    on  the  Stockholm.     Long.  13.  5  E.    Lat.  58.  25  N. 

Wh  by   Rutlandshire,   Northamptonshire,  LIN  DOW,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 

udCsmbridgeshire*    It  contains  631  parishes.  Middle  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  eight  miles 

ud  31  market    towns,  whereof  five    send  S.S.W.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 

■tenbcrs   to    parliament,   which,  with    two  LINDSAY  (John),  a  learned  nonjuring 

for  the  county,  make  twelve  in  all.    The  divine,  who  was  educated  at  St.  Mary  hall, 

pnociiKil  rivers  are  the  Humber,  the  Trent,  Oxford.    He  officiated  many  years  to  a  con- 

tlie  nitham,    the  Nenn,    the  Welland,  the  gregation  of  his  own  sentiments  in  Aldersgate« 

Aokhan,  and  the  Dun.     It  is  divided  into  street,  and  was  corrector  of  the  press  to  Mr. 

'^  parts,  Lindsay,   Kesteyen,   and  Hoi-  Bowyer  the  printer.    He  died  in  I768,  aged 

^;  the  air  of  which  last  is  an  wholesome  82.    Mr.  Lindsay  published  a  translation  of 

VOLVH.  F 


LIN  LIN 


David),  a  celebrated  Scots  LI  A  lil  N,  in  ancient  ^eosfniphv,  a  cry  ai 

led   of  an  ancient   family,  the  soatli-cast  part  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cer- 

•iirn  of  king  James  IV.  at  caphns,  son  ot  Sol  and  Cydippe.      It   iravc 

led  the  Mount,  near  Cupar  birth  to  Cleobuhis,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men. 


Mason's  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  healthv  land,  called  the  Wolds,  the  S.  part  of 
land,  folio,  1726  ;  also  the  Short  Uistorv  of  which'is  well  inhabited,  but  the  N  is  tliin  of 
the  Royal  succession;  and  Remarks  on  Whis-  people:  great  flocks  of  sheep  are  bred  ihroiigli- 
t<jii*s  Scripture  Politics.  out  this  tract.     See  AxuoLM. 

LINDSAY  (Sir  David),  a  celebrated  Scots         LIXDUS,  in  ancient^ geoirniphv,  a  c'.ty  at 
poet,   was   descended 
and  horn  in  the  rei; 

his  father's  seat  calh  ,  ^ 

in  Fifeshire.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer-  and  to  Chares  and  Laches,  who  were  enjployecl 
sity  of  St.  Andrew's;  and,  after  making  the  in  making  and  finishing  the  famous  Colossus 
tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  Scotland  in  the     of  Rhodes. 

year  l.il4.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  be  was  L\SE,  s.  (Unea,  Latin.)  1.  Longitudinal 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  extension  {Bentlet/),  2.  A  slender  string 
the  king,  and  tutor  to  the  young  prince,  (^Moxon).  3.  A  thread  extended  to  direct 
afterwards  James  V.  From  tfie  verses  pre-  any  op^Tations  (^Dryden),  4.  The  string* 
fixed  to  his  dream,  we  learn  that  he  enjoyed  that  sustains  the  angler's  hook  (/fa/Z^r). 
several  other  honourable  employments '  at  5.  Lineaments,  or  marks  in  the  band  or  face 
court;  but,  in  1533,  be  was  deprived  of  all  (C/eawe/«/ie/).  6.  Delineations;  sketch  (TViw/j.). 
his  places  except  that  of  Lion  king  at  armt,  7.  Contour;  outline  (Pope).  8.  As  much  as 
M-hich  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  is  written  from  one  margin  to  another ;  a 
disgrace  was  most  probably  owing  to  his  in-  verse  (<7arM).  9.  Rank  of  soldiers  (/Irfrfuow)- 
vectives  against  the  clergy,  which  are  fre-  10.  Work  thrown  np  ;  trench  (^Drydeu). 
quent  in  all  his  writings.  After  the  decease  II.  Method;  disposition  (Shakspearc).  1?, 
of  king  James  V.  Sir  David  became  a  fa-  Extension ;  limit  (Miiton).  13.  Equator ; 
vourite  of  the  earlof  Arran,  regent  of  Scot-  equinoctial  circle  (Creech).  14.  Progeny; 
land;  but  the  abbot  of  Paisley  did  not  suffer  family,  ascending  or  descending  (SAaA-*.).  I.\ 
him  to  continue  long  in  favour  with  the  earl.  A  ii/ic  is  one  tenth  of  an  inch  (^Loc.).  16.  (In 
He  then  retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  and  the  plural.)  A  letter:  as,  I  read  your  lines, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  «lays  in  rural  tran-  Some  of  these  acceptations  of  the  words 
quillity.  He  died  in  1653.  His  poetical  ta-  it  will  be  proper  to  enlarge  upon;  as  be- 
lents,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,     low. 

were  not  contemptible;  but  he  treats  the  J^inr,  in  Geometry,  a  quantity  extendc<l 
Romish  clergy  with  great  severity,  and  in  length  only,  without  either  breadth  or 
writes  with    some    humour :   but,    whatever    thickness. 

merit  might  be  formerly  attributed  to  him.  Lines  are  either  right  or  curved.  Aright 
he  takes  such  licentious  liberties  with  words,  or  straight  line  is  the  nearest  distance  hc- 
slretching,  or  carving  them  for  measure  or  tween  two  points  which  are  its  extremes  or 
rhyme,  that  the  Scots  have  a  proverb,  when  ends ;  or  it  is  a  line  which  has  in  every  part 
they  hear  an  unusual  expression,  that.  There  of  it  the  same  direction  or  position.  But  a 
f*  nae  sic  a  word  in  a'  Davie  TAndsay,  Mac-  curve  line  has  in  every  part  of  it  a  dififerent 
kenzic  tells  us,  that  his  comedies  were  so  direction,  and  is  not  the  shortest  distance 
facetious,  that  they  aflfoided  abundance  of  between  its  extremes  or  ends, 
mirth.  Some  fragments  of  tliese  comedies  Hight  Lines  are  all  of  the  same  species ; 
are  still  preserved  in  manuscript.  He  is  said  hut  curves  are  of  an  infinite  number  of  dif- 
to  have  written  several  tragedies,  and  to  have  ferent  sorts.  As  many  may  be  conceived  as 
first  introduced  dramatic  poetry  into  Scotland,  there  are  different  compound  motions,  or  as 
One  of  his  comedies  was  performed  in  1515.  many  as  there  may  he  different  relations  bc- 
Mackenzie  says,  he  understood  nothing  of  the  tween  their  ordinates  and  abscisses.  Seo 
rules  of  the  theatre.      He  was  cotemporary    Curves. 

with  John  Hey  wood,  the  first  English  dramatic        Again,  Curve  Lines  are  usually  divided  into 
poet.     His  poems  are  printed  in  one  small    geometrical  and  mechanical, 
volume^  and  fragments  of  his  plays,  in  manu-         Geometrical  Lines  are  those  which   may 
script,  are  in  ^Ir.  William  Carmichael's  col-    be  found  exactly  in  all  their  parts, 
lection.  jMechanical  Lines  are  such  as  are  not  de- 

LINDSiE'A.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the    termined  exactly  in  all  their  parts,  but  only 
class  cryptogamia,  order  filices.     Friictifica-     nearly,  or  tentatively.     But 
tion  in  a  continued  line,  a  little  removed  from         Des  Cartes,  and  his  followers,  drfine  geo- 
the  margin ;  involucre  from  the  surface,  con-     metrical  lines  to  be  those  which  may  be  cx- 
tinued  opening  towards  the  margin.    Thirteen     pressed  by  an  algebraical  equation  of  a  de- 
species — all  exotics.  terminate' or  finite  degree,  called  its  locus; 
LIN'DSEY,  the  largest  of  the  three  prin-    and  mechanical  lines,  such  as  cannot  be  ex- 
cipal  divisions  of  Lincolnshire,  including  all     pressed  by  such  an  equation. 
the  country  that  lies  N.  of  Lincoln,  and  the         But  others  distinguish  the  same  lines  by 
Fossdike,  which   Henry  I.  cut  between  the     the  names  algebraical  and  transcendental. 
Witham  and  the  Trent*.     It  is  the  most  ele-         Lines  are  also  divided  into  orders,  by  New- 
vated  part  of  the  county;  and  the  air  is  ge-     ton,  according  to  the  number  of  intersections 
nerally  esteemed  healthy,   especially  on  the     which    may   be   made   by  them  and  a  right 
•'    side.     To  the  N.E.   is  a  large  tract  of    line,  viz.   the  1st,  2d,  3«1,  4th,  &c.  order,  ac- 


LINE. 

MfftJifl)^  u  tiloy  may  be  cat  by  arightlin^.        When  tbe  trenches  were  carried  on  within 

in  1,  or  2,  or  3^  or  4,  &c.  pointn.     In  this  30  paces  of  the  glacis,  they  drew  two  lines,  j)nc 

inyofconsidering  tbeni«  the  right  line  only  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  for  a 

is  of  tbe  1st  order,  being  bat  one  in  namber ;  place  of  arms. 

tbe  8d  order  contains  4  cnrves  only,  being        Lines  are  commonly  made   to  shut  np  an 

nrb  as  nwy  be  cat  from  a  cone  by  a  plane,  avenue  or  entrance  to  some  place ;  the  sides  of 

riz.  the  circle,  tbe  ellipse,  the   hyperbola,  the  entrance  being  covered  by  rivers,  woods, 

and  the  parabola;  tbe  lines  of  the  od  order  mountains,  morasses,  or  other  bbstractions,not 

Inve  been  enamerated  by  Newton,  in  a  par-  easy  to  be  passed  over  by  an  army.     When 

ticdlar  treatise,   who   makes    their  namber  they  are  constructed  in  an  open  country,  they 

amoaDtto  72;  bat  Mr.  Stirling  found  4  others,  are  carried  round  the  place  to  be  defended, 

lod  Mr.  Stone  2  more ;  though  it  is  dispated  and  resemble  the  lines  surroundin^r  a  camp, 

by  sonie  whether  these  2  last  ought  to  be  ac-  called  lines  of  circumvallation.     Lines  are 

coanted  differeDt  from  some  of  Newton's,  or  also  thrown  up  to  stop  the  progress  of  an 

not.  See  Newton's  Bnumer.  Lin.  Tertii  Ordin.  army ;  but  the  term  is  most  used  for  the  line 

also  Stirling's  Lines  Tert  Ordin.  Newtoni*  which  covers  a  pass  that  can  only  be  attacked 

aac  Ozon.    1717,  8vo.  and  Philos.  Trans,  in  front, 
■omber  456,  &c.    Again^  When  lines  are  made  to  cover  a  camp,  or 

Jliffebrmeai  Linet   are  divided  into  dif-  a  large  tract  of  land,  where  a  considerable 

fereat  orden  according  to  the  power  or  de-  body  of  troops  are  posted,  the  work  is  not 

pre  of  their  equations.      So,   the   simple  made  in  one  straight,  or  uniformly  bending 

equation   a  +  by  +  ex  ^=^  0  or  equation  of  line ;  but,  at  certain  distances,  the  lines  pro- 

the  1st  degree,  c{enotes  tbe  1st  order  or  right  ject  in  saliant  angles,  called  redents,  redans, 

hoc ;   tlie  equation  a  +  by  4.  ex  +  dyy  •¥  or  flankers,  towards  the  enemy.     The  dis^ 

tfy  4^  ySrjf  as  0,  of  the  second  degree,  denotes  tance  between  these  ansfles  is  commonly  be- 

the  lines  of  the  2d  order ;    and  the  equa^  tween  the  limits  of  200  and  260  yards ;  the 

tion  ordinary  flight  of  a  musket  ball,  point  blank, 

*+fy+^JP+<fey  +«*y+7^'+^^+A'y*+  being  commonly  within  those  limits ;  though 

iz*y  4-  hx»  SB  0  of  the  3d  degree,  expresses  muskets  a  little  elevated  will  do  effectual  ser- 

the  lines  of  the  3d  order ;  and  so  on.    See  vice  at  the  distance  of  360  vards. 
Cnmer's   Introd.   k    1' Analyse  des  Lignes        FundamenteU  Line  is  the  first  line  drawn 

Coarbcs.  for  the  plan  of  a  place,  and  which  shows  its 

Lines,  considered   as  to  their    positions,  area, 
are  either  parallel^  perpendieutar^  or  oblique.        Central  Line^  is  the  line  drawn  from  the 

And  tbe  construction  and  properties  of  each  angle  of  the  centre  to  the  angle  of  the  has* 

•f  these,  see  under  their  respective  terms.  tion. 

Link  also  denotes  a  French  measure  of       Line  0/ Defence^  &c.    See  Defence,  &c. 
length,  being  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  or        lAne  ofJipproach^  or  Atiack^  signifies  the 

tiie  144th  part  of  a  foot.  work  which  the  besiegers   carry  on   under 

la  AMtrtmomy^  cover,  to  gain  the  moat^  and  the  body  of  the 

LixE  of  the  ApMCM^  or  Jlpddee^  the  line  place, 
joininsr  the  two  apses,  or  the  longer  axis  of       Line  0/ Circumvallation^  is  a  line  or  trench 

ibe  orbit  of  a  planet  cut  by  the  besiegers,  within  cannon-shot  of  the 

Fidmcial  Line^  the  index  line  or  edjsre  of  place,  which  ranges  round  the  camp,  and  se- 

the  ruler,  which  passes  through  the  middle  cures  its  quarters   against  any   relief  to  be 

of  an    astrolabe,   or   other  instrument,    on  broujB^ht  to  the  besieged. 
which  the  sights  are  fitted,  and  marking  the        LmeqfContravauation,  is  a  ditch  bordered 

dimions.  with  a  parapet,  serving  to  cover  the  besiegers 

ffonxtmiat  Line^  a  line  parallel   to  the  on  the  side  next  the  place,  and  to  stop  the 

horijon.  sallies  of  the  garrison. 

LiHE  0^  the  JVodee^  that  which  joins  the         Lines  of  Communication^  are  those  which 

nodes  of  tbe  orbit  of  a  planet,  being  the  com--  run  from  one  work  to  another, 
noa  section  of  tbe  plane  of  the  orbit  with  the        Line  of  the  Base^  is  that  which  joins  the 

pbae  of  the  ecliptic.  points  of  the  two  nearest  bastions. 

In  DiaUimg^  To   Line  a   work,  signifies  to   face  it,  as 

HorivrntafLime^  Ss  tbe  common  section  of  with    brick    or    stone ;    for    examole,    to 

tbe  horison  and  the  dial-plate.  strengthen  a  rampart  with  a  firm  wall,  or  to 

Borerjr,  or  ffoar  Linee^  are  the  common  encompass  a  parapet  or  moat  with  good  turf, 

uterBectioas  of  the  hour-circles  of  the  sphere  &c. 
sritb  the  plane  of  the  dial.  Line,  in  Geography  and  Navigation,  is 

Eqviuoctial  Line  is  the  common  intersec-  emphatically  used  for  the  Equator  or  Equi- 

lion  of  the  equinoctial  and  tbe  plane  of  the  noctial  line, 
dial.  Tbe  seamen  use  to  baptize  their  fresh  men. 

In  Forlt^ciiftofi,Ztjie  is  sometimes  used  for  and  passen^rprs,  the  first  time  they  cross  the 

a  ditch,  bordered  with  its  parapet :  and  some-  line:  that  is,  to  dip  them  in  the  sea,  sua- 

times  for  a  row  of  gabions,  or  sacks  of  earth,  pended  by  a  rope  from  tbe  yardarm,  unless 

extended  lengthwise  on  tbe  ground,  to  serre  they  compound  for  it,  by  giving  something 

as  a  shelter  against  the  enemy's  fire.  to  drink. 


LINE. 


The  Giomttrical  Line,  is  a  right  line 
drawn   ia   any    manner  on   the  geometrical 

/VrroYrin/,  or  Fundamental  Line,  is  the 
roniiuon  iutersoction  of  the  geometrical  plane 
an»i  plant*  of  the  picture. 

Linf  of  the  Fronts  is  any  line  parallel  to  the 
terrestrial  line. 

Vtrtical  Lint\  is  the  section  of  the  vertical 
atul  draft  planes. 

Kisual  LinCy  is  the  line  or  ray  conceived  to 
pass  from  the  ohjcct  to  the  eye. 

Objective  Line,  is  any  line  drawn  on  tlie 
geometrical  plane,  whose  representation  is 
songht  for  in  the  draught  or  picture. 

Line  of  Measures,  of  any  circle,  in  pro- 
jections of  the  sphere,  is  the  common  inter- 
jection of  the  plane  of  projection  and  another 
plane  that  passes  through  the  eye,  and  is  per- 
pendicular hoth  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
and  to  the  plane  of  that  circle. 

This  is  Mr.  Emerson's  definition.  The  late 
Bishop  Horslcy,  however,  ohjects  to  the 
term  line  of  measures  as  ill  chosen  in  this 
sense,  and  prefers  the  term  separant.  Sec 
Horsley*8  Elementary   Treatises,   page  350, 

357. 

Ia^is.  of  Direction.    See  Direction. 

Line  of  gravitation  of  any  heavy  hody,  a 
line  drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  according  to  which  it  tends  down- 
wards. 

Line  of  the  swiftest  descent  of  a  heavy  body, 
is  the  cycloid.     See  CvrLoiD. 

Lines  on  the  plane  scale,  are  the  line  of 
chords,  line  of  sines,  line  of  tangents,  line  of 
secants,  line  of  semitangents,  line  of  leagues  ; 
the  construction  and  application  of  which 
se«  under  the  words  Scale,  Sailing,  Instru- 
ments, ^c. 

Line  of  haitle,  is  understood  of  the 
disposition  of  a  ileet  on  the  day  of  engage- 
ment, on  which  occasion  the  vessels  are 
usually  drawn  up  as  much  ns  possible  in  a 
stniight  line,  as  well  to  gain  and  keep  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  as  to  run  the  same 
Inmnl. 

Line,  ship  of  the,  a  vessel  large  enough 
to  h(>  drawn  up  in  the  line,  and  to  have  a  place 
in  a  sea-6irbt.     See  Siur. 

Line,  hi  genealogy,  a  series  or  succes- 
sion of  relations  in  various  ilegn^es,  all  de- 
scendinif  from  the  same  cttmmon  father. 
Oirrcl  line,  is  that  which  g^H's  fn.)m  father 
to  son  ;  being  the  onler  of  ascendants  and 
<lescen<iants,  Collateral  line  is  the  order  of 
those  wlio  desiviid  from  son^e  coujuion 
father  rt^lattsl  to  the  former,  but  out  of  the 
l.ue  of  ascendants  and  desctMiihints :  in  this 
arr  pUi^  unelis  aunts,  cousins,  nephews. 

Link  was  also  formerly  a  French  measure, 

Cvuitaining  the  twelfth   part    of  an  inch,  or 

the   hundretl   and  foriy«tourth  |>art  of  a  foot, 

ttrv>n>etr.ci.ins  cx^neeive  the  line,  notwithstand- 

^<  suuUness,  to  be  subdivided  inte  six 


Lines,  in  music,  the  name  of  those  strokes 
drawn  horizontally  on  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
and  between  which  the  characters  and 
notes  of  music  are  disposed  :  their  number  is 
coumionly  five ;  when  another  is  added,  for 
one,  two,  or  more  notes,  it  is  called  a  ledger- 
line. 

Lines,  in  heraldry,  the  figures  used  in 
armories,  to  divide  the  shield  into  different 

fiarts,  and  to  compose  different  figures,  'i'hese 
ines,  according  to  their  different  forms  and 
names,  give  aenomi nation  to  the  pieces  or 
figures  which  they  form,  except  the  straight 
or  plain  lines. 

Line,  Fishing,  The  string  that  suspends 
the  angler's  bait,  generally  made  of  hair. 
To  make  lines  after  the  best  manner,  let 
the  hair  be  round,  and  twisted  even,  and 
as  near  of  an  equal  size  as  possible :  lay 
tliem  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
by  which  means  you  will  find  which  of 
the  hairs  shrinks,'  and  then  twist  them 
again. 

When  you  have  prepared  as  many  links 
as  will  make  your  line  long  enough,  tie  them 
together  in  a  water  knot,  Dutch  knot,  or 
weaver's  knot.  Cut  off  the  short  ends  about 
the  breadth  of  a  straw  from  the  knot,  and 
the  line  will  be  even  and  fit  forjishing.  Yoa 
may  make  the  upper  part  of  your  line,  and 
indeed  all  of  it,  except  two  yards  next  the 
hook,  of  a  coarser  hair.  Always  let  the  top 
of  your  line,  whether  in  muddy  or  clear 
waters,  be  made  of  white  hair,  because  the 
motion  of  the  line,  when  the  fish  bites,  will 
be  far  more  discernible.  Never  strain  your 
hairs  before  they  are  made  into  a  line,  for  then 
they  will  shrink  when  used. 

Never  arm,  fix,  or  whip  hooks  to  any  line, 
either  for  ground  or  fly  angling,  that  consists 
of  more  than  three  or  four  links,  at  the 
most ;  the  top  of  the  uppermost  link  having 
a  small  loop,  or  water-noose,  you  may  fix 
it  to  any  line,  and  as  easily  remove  it ;  there 
bt'iniy  another  water-noose  at  the  bottom  of 
the  line. 

In  angling  for  trouts,  graylings,  and  sal- 
mon smelts,  with  the  duo-fly;  let  the  two 
first  links  next  the  hook  he  but  of  one  hair 
each  :  but  the  hair  must  be  strong,  and  of 
the  thick  ends  only,  awl  chosen  for  the  pur- 
p«K<e.  'J'he  next  two  links  of  two  hairs,  and 
then  one  oi  three  hairs  ;  at  the  top  of  tvhich 
have  a  water-noose,  or  loop  to  put  your 
line  to:  wliioli  lowermost  link  should  consist 
of  thref  hairs,  and  have  another  water-noose 
at  bottom,  or  hook  link  to  tix  your  fly  to. 
Then  let  two  of  the  next  links  of  your  line 
be  ot  four  hairs,  and  so  prottvd,  by  incn»asing 
one  or  two  hairs  till  you  come  to  six  or  seven 
at  the  top. 

Tlie  artificial  fly  line  should  be  very  strong 
at  the  top;  by  which  mrans  a  young  angler 
may  cast  a  fly  well,  and  quickly  become  an 
accurate  artist ;  and  if  he  chance  to  fasten 
his  ho«>k,  and  cannot  loosen  it,  he  will  not 
lose  above  one  or  two  links  at  most.  Angle 
with    stn>n«rer  line^    at  the  cast  flv  than  at 
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gniuod,  ill  a  clear  crater,  for  the  trout.     For  progeny ;   family,  ascending  or  descending 

in  tbe  Uner  case  never  ase  a  line  made  other-  (AlterOury), 

wiaeUian  with  a  single  hair  at  hook,  and  so  Ll'NEAL.a.  (/iii«a/»,Latin.)  1.  Composed 
oa  ai  above  directed,  but  never  exceeding  of  lines;  delineated  (^H^otton).  2.  Descend- 
ftmr  bain  in  any  one  link.  At  the  bottom  ing  in  a  direct  genealogy  (JLocke),  3.  Here- 
of every  line  have  a  small  water-noose,  or  ditarv;  derivecT from  ancestors  (^AaArf/?eare). 
loop,  that  you  may  hang  on  it  a  hook  of  any  4.  Allied  by  direct  descent  {Drydeni), 
site,  whipt  to  a  line  consisting  of  two  or  three  LI'NEALLY.  ad,  (from  lineal,^  In  direct 
books.  line  (Clarendon). 

la  muddy  water,  or  discoloured  by  rain,  Ll'AEAMBNT.  #.   (iinea^neni^  French.) 

t)ie  ruoninglline  should  be  half  the  length  of  Feature;  discriminating  mark    in    the  form 

ibf  rod,  and  the  two  lowest  links  of  three  (JShakspeare). 

hain  each.    Next  should  be  a  link  of  four  LI'NEAK.   a.   (linearis^   Latin.)      Com- 

bain,  with  a  loop  or  water-noose  to  fasten  posed  of  lines ;   having  the    form    of  lines 

it  to  another  of  the  same  number,  having  (fToodw.). 

fikewise  a  water-noose  at  its  bottom.    Then  Li'nbar  numbers^    in  mathematics,    such 

proceed  with  links  of  five  or  six  hairs  each  as  have  relation  to  length  only ;  such  is  a 

tu  the  end.     The  three  lowermost  links  or  number  which  represents  one  sicle  of  a  plain 

eiMvds  should  be    of  a  sorrel   brown,    or  figure,     if  the  plain  figure  be  a  square,  the 

desDQt  colour.    The  cane  or  reed-rod  should  linear  figure  is  called  a  root. 

bre  a  top  neither  too  stiff,  nor  too  slender;  Li'nbar   Problem;    that  which  may  be 

ti»  rod  about  three  yards  and  a  half  long,  solved  geometrically  by  the  intersection  ot  two 

ukI  the  top  about  one  yard  and  a  half,  or  right  lines.    This  is  called  a  simple  problem, 

two  mds  of  hazel,  either  in  one   or    two  and  is  capable  but  of  one  solution, 

pieces,  or  five  or  six  inches  of  whalebone,  ILi'near.     In  botany,  applied  to  the  leaf. 

Dade  round,  smooth,  and  taper.     All  which  •^quaii  ubique  htitudiney  interdum  utraque 

will  make  the  rod  about  five  yards,  or  five  extremitate  tantum  anguatatttr.    Of  the  same 

jardiaod  ahalf  long.  breadth    throughout,    except   sometimes    at 

The  line  should  have  more  lead  in  a  great  one  or  both  ends.    As  in  grasses,  Rosemarys 

roagb  river,  than  in  one  smaller  and  more  &c. — Applied  also  to  the  petiole^  involucre^ 

({iiiet ;  just  as  much  as  will  sink  the  bait  to  perianth,  petals,  spike,  ice, 

tbe  bonom,  and  permit  its  motion,  without  Li' szAR'wedgeU  shaped.     (^Lineari-cunei' 

»&y  violent  goggtng  on  the  ground.    Carry  forme.')     In  botany,  between  both  forms,  but 

tbe  top  of  yonr  rod  even  with  your  hand,  inclining  more  to  the  latter, 

be^oomg  at  the  head  of  the  stream,    and  LifyBAR-lancenlatc^Lineari'lanceolatum.) 

ktung  the  bait  run  downwards  as  far  as  tbe  Partaking  of  both  forms, 

rod  and  line  will  permit,  just  touching  on  hifNEAR-suLulate.    (Lineari  subulatum.) 

tbe  ground  :   whence  no  more  of  the  line  Partaking  of  both  forms. 

iiiu»t  be  in  tbe   water  than  will  allow  the  Ll'NEATE  Leap.  (^Lincatum folium,)  In 

'•'itl  to  touch  the  bottom:  for  the  line  is  to  botany,  nervis  depressis.  The  surface  slightly 

t<  kept  as  straight  as  possible,  yet  so  as  not  marked  longitudinally  with  depressed  parallel 

to  raise  the  lead  from  its  position.     When  lines.     Lined  is  imoroper,  as  being  used  in  a 

Ttm  have  a  bite,    you  will  perceive  it  by  different  sense.     Ihis  term  has  been  some- 

}oQr  band,  and  by  the  point  uf  your  rod  and  times  confounded  with  linear,  which  respects 

•iae:  strike  gently  and  straight    upwards;  the  form  of  the  leaf.     The  terms  being  so 

^t  allowing  the  fish,  by  a  little  slackening  alike,  and  this  occurring  seldom,  it  may  per- 

tbe  line,  to  take  in  the  bait.     In  a  clear  water,  haps  be  better  tu  write — a  leaf  marked  with 

i(id«f(],  it  has  been  found  best  to  strike  at  lines. 

tiie  first  biting  of  the  fish,  when  you  an^le  LINEA'TION.tf.  (/iWa/io,from//ne'a,Lat.) 

fur  trout,  grayling,  or  salmon  smelt.     See  Draught  of  a  line  or  lines  (If^oodward), 

AsGLiNo.  Ll'NEN  (from  linum,  flax.)    In  commerce, 

7(1  Line.  v.  a.     1.  To  cover  on  the  inside  a  well-known  kind  of  cloth  chiefly  made  of 

(Boifie).    2.  To  put  any  thing  in  the  inside  flax. — Linen  was  not   worn    by    the   Jews, 

{OiTeit),    3,  Tu  i^uard  within  (Clarendon),  Greeks,  or  Romans,  as  any  part  of  their  ordi- 

|.  To  strengthen  by  inner  works  (Shaksp,\  nary  dress.     Under  tunics  of  a  finer  texture 

y  To  cover  with  something  soft  (Shaksp.S,  supplied  the  place  of  shirts :  hence  the  occa- 

fi.  To  double  ;  to  strengthen  (^AaAr^^eare).  sion  for  frequent  bathing.    Alexander  Sevcrus 

r.  To  iiopreguate :  applied  to  animals  gene-  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  shirt :  but 

ratiagr  (Creech),  the  use  of  so  necessary  a  garment  did  not  be- 

Ll'.NEA  ALBA.     An  aponeurosis  that  ex-  come  common  till  long  after  him. 

teods  from    the   scrobiculus   cordis  straight  The  linen  manufacture  was  probably  in- 

<ioirD  to  the  navel^  and  from  thence  to  the  troduced    into  Britain   with   the  first  settle- 

r^Qois.    It  U  furnied  by  the  tendinous  fibres  ments  of  the  Romans.     The  flax  was  ccr* 

•'f  tbe  icternal    oblique  ascending  and  the  taiiily   first  planted   by  that   nation    in   the 

fitfroal  ubliqne  descending  muscles,  and  the  British  soil.     The  plant  itself  indeed  appears 

tr^ituriMiUs,  interlaced  with  those  of  the  op-  tu  have  been  originally  a  native  of  the  East, 

puvifsidf.  The   woollen    drapery   would    naturally    be 

U'XEAGE.  s.  (linage,  French.)     Race;  prior  in  its  origin   to   the    linen;    and  the 
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fibrous  plants  from  which  the  threads  of  the  cuts  in  eacli  hank.  Thus  the  aor^retrate  lensfth 

latter    are    produced    seem    to    have    been  ofthethread  contained  in  the  64  Banks  amounts 

iirst  noticed  and  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  to  more  than  7^  miles ! 

Egypt.  In  Et^ypt,  indeed,  the  linen  manu-  For  a  very  long  period  the  linen  manu- 
facture appears  to  have  been  very  early;  facture  was  principally  confined  to  Ulster; 
for  even  in  Joseph's  time  it  had  risen  to  a  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1791  that  the  re- 
considerable  height.  From  the  Egyptians  gulations  of  the  trade  which  had  been  hi- 
the  knowledge  of  it  proceeded  probably  to  therto  confined  to  that  province  were  ex* 
the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the  Romans,  tended  to  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster, 
Even  at  this  day  the  flax  is  imported  among  and  Connaught:  particular  bounties  having 
us  from  the  eastern  nations;  the  western  been  given  to  them  for  a  few  years  pre- 
kind  being  merely  a  degenerate  species  of  viously  to  1791.  The  importance  and  ex- 
it, tent  of  the  trade  may  be  estimated,  therefore. 

The  principal  and  almost  only  linen  manu-  by  attending  to  the  following  statement  of 

facture  in  the  British  dominions  is  in  Ireland,  the  exports  from  Ireland  between  the  years 

whence  prodigious  quantities  of  linens  are  17<H)  and    177B,    and  by  considering    that 

exported.      It  is  of  great  importance,  how-  durinc'  that  period  the  manufacture  of  linen 

ever,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  linen  manu-  wasalmostentirely  confined  to  the  province  of 

facture,  that  one  set  of  people  should    be  Ulster. 

confined  to  the  ploughing  anci  preparing  the  The  annual  average  quantity  of  linen  cloth 

soil,  sowing   and  covering  the   seed,  to  the  exported  from  Ireland  from'l700   to    17^ 

weeding,  pulling,  rippling,  and  taking  care  was  not  four  million  yards;  from  1750   to 

of  the  new  seed,  and  watering  and  dressing  1758,    the    number    of  yards  exported   an- 

the   flax    till  it  is  lodged  at  home;    others  nually  was  11,79G,36I  ;  from  1757  to   1763, 

should  be  employed  in  the  drying,  breaking,  14,511,973;  from  1764  to  1770,  17,776ii>62. 

scutching,  and  heckling  the  flax,  to  fit  it  for  The  average  ouantity  of  yarn  exported  an- 

the  spinners ;   and  others  in  spinning  and  nually,  in  the  nrst  of  the  foregoing  periods, 

reeling  it,  to  fit  it   for  the  weaver :    others  was  15,000  cwt. ;  in  the  second,  it  was  24,328 

should  be  concerned  in  taking  due  care  of  cwt. ;  in  the  third,  33,114  cwt. ;  in  tbefourtb, 

the  weaving,  bleaching,  beetling,  and  finish-  32,311  cwt. ;  in  the  last,  31,471  cwt. 

ing  the  cloth  for  the  market.     It  is  reason-  From  1770  to  1777,  the  average  quantity 

able  to  believe,  that  if  these  several  branches  of  cloth  exported  annually    was   20,252,2«& 

of  the  manufacture  were  carried  on   by  dis*  yards :  and  the  annual  average  quantity  of 

tinct  dealers   in    those    places,    where    our  yarn  exported,  during  the  same  seven  years, 

home-made  linens  are  manufactured,  the  seve-  was  31,475  cwt. 

ral  parts  would  be  better  executed,  and  the  From  the  jear  1756  to  1773,  England  was 

whole  would  be  aflforded  cheaper,  and  with  the  market  for  nearly  nine-tenths  ofthe  whole 

greater  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  See  Bleacu-  Irish  exportation. 

WTG,  Wkavino,  &c.  The  foregoing  statement  is  taken  from  Mr. 

Spinning  flax   has  been  brought  to  such  Arthur  Young.    The  following  account  will 

Serfection  in  Ulster,  that,  according  to  Dr.  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  estimating 

tephenson,  twenty    hanks,  and   sometimes  the  annual  state  of  the  linen  trade,  since  the 

thirty,  weigh  only  one  pound.     He  also  as-  year  1777. 

tures  us  that  a  young  woman  of  Comber,  in  An  account  of  the  quantity  of  linen  cloth 

the  county  of  Down,  snins  so  fine  that  sixty-  exported  from    Ireland,   from    the   25th    of 

four  hanks    weigh  only  one  pound  ;    each  March,  1776,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1809, 

thread  round  the  reel  is  two  yards  and  a  half  inclusive, 
long,  one  hundred  threads  in  each  cut,  twelve 
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Years. 

Yards. 

Years. 

Yards. 

r  1777 
1778 

19,714,638 

c     f  »794 
J3    1795 

43,257,764 

21,945,729 

42,780,840 

1779 

18,836,042 

:^    1796 

46,705.313 

1780 

18,746,902 

S  ^  1797 

36.559,746 

• 

1781 

1 1,9 17,265 

u' 

0 

1798 

33,497,171 

1782 

24,970,303 

** 

c 

1 799 

38,466.289 

1783 

16,039,705 

&d 

1800 

35,076,908 

1   ^ 

178i 

24,961.898 

f  to 

1785 

26,677;647 

Jan.  5,1 80  L 

25,041,516 

1786 

28,168,666 

.   r  1802 
S    1803 

37,767.077 

1 

1787 

30,728,728 

35,491,131 

1788 

35,487,691 

2     J»«* 

37,432.365 

1789 

39,344,633 

5  J  li^5 
^  ^  1806 

42,988,621 

1790 

37,222,126 

43,534,971 

1791 

39,718,706 

S    iH07 

39,049,727 

1792 

45,581,667 

S    1808 

40,901,442 

L1793 

43,312,057 

W   L  1809 

43,904,382 

See,  for  more  on  this  sabject,  a  rery  in- 
trnstiD^  article  on  tfae  linen  and  hempen 
nanofactnres  of  Ireland,  in  the  Qaarterly 
Rerieir,  foI.  i.  pp.  419 — 429. 

Linen,  Fofsiie.    See  Asbestos. 

U'NBN.  a.  (iineuiy  Latin.)  I.  Made  of 
liMfi  {Shak»peare).  2.  Resembling  linen 
{^okntare). 

Lli\E.\-DRA'P£R.  i.  (linen  and  draper.) 
Uff  who  deals  in  linen. 

LINO,  in  ichthyology.    See  Gabus. 

LiNc,  in  botany.    See  Erica. 

Lino  (perhaps  from  Ar/etn,  German),  a 
tmnination  noting  commonly  diminution  or 
tenderness;  as,  kitlingy  first/in^,  from  /an- 
gfUy  Tcut.  to  belong. 

LINGEN,  a  strong  town  of  Westphalia, 
QpiUl  of  a  connty  of  the  same  name.  It 
Wiongs  to  the  kin^  of  Prassia,  and  is  seated 
on  the  Enibs,  30  miles  W,  uf  Osnahnrgh,  and 
37  X.  ofManster. 

To  Ll'NGER.  V.  n.  (from  len^,  Saxon, 
/o«f.)  1.  To  remain  long  in  languor  and 
pain  {Pope).  2.  To  hesitate ;  to  be  in  sus- 
pense (Milton).  3.  To  remain  long  (Dry.). 
4.  To  remain  long  without  any  action  or  de- 
tcrmiuation  (Shakspeare),  5.  To  wait  long 
ifi  expectation  or  nncertainty  (Dry.).  6.  To 
lir  lonr  in  prodaciiig  effect  (^A<iAr«.). 

To  Li'NttER.  V,  a.  To  protract;  to  draw 
wi  to  length  :  out  of  use  (Shakspeare), 

Ll'XliERER.  f.  One  who  lingers. 

LPXOERINGLY.  ad.  (from  lingering.) 
Willi  delay ;  tediously  (Hale). 

LrXU&l\  s.  (lingot,  French.)  A  small 
BBSS  of  metal  (C<imden). 

Ll'XGO.  s.  (Portuguese.)  Language; 
tongoe:  stieech  (Congreve). 

LlXUl/A,  (Lingvo,  a.  f.  from  lingo j  to 
Hckap.)    The  tonirue.    See  Tongue. 

hiXGUA  AVIS.  'Vne  seeds  of  the  Fraxinus, 
ora»b,  are  so  called  from  their  supposed  re- 
s^nblaoce  to  a  bird^s  tongue. 


Lingua  canina.  So  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  leaves  to  a  dog's  tongue. 
Sec  Ctnoglossum. 

Lingua  ckrvina.    See  Scolopendrium. 

LINGU'ALIS.  (Lin^tialis,  sc.  musculis : 
from  lingua,  a  tongue.)  A  muscle  of  the 
tongue.  It  arises  from  the  root  of  the  tongue 
laterally,  and  runs  forward  between  the  hyo- 
glossus  and  genio  <;lo8sus,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  along  with  part  of  the 
stylo-glossus.  Its  use  is  to  contract  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tonguA,  and  to  bring  it  back- 
wards. 

LINGUA'CIOUS.  a.  (linguax,  Lat.)  Full 
of  tongue;  talkative. 

LINGUADE'NTAL.  a.  (lingua,  and  dens, 
Lat.)  Uttered  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
tongue  and  teeth  (Holder). 

LINGUATALA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 
the  class  vermes,  order  intestina.  Body  de- 
pressed, oblong ;  mouth  placid  before,  sur- 
rounded with  four  passages.  One  species 
only:  found  in  the  lungs  of  the  hare. 

LI'NOLIFOIIM.  In  botany,  applied  to 
the  leaf,  s.  Ungulatum  folium.  A  tongue- 
shaped  leaf.  Linear  and  fleshy,  blunt  at  the 
end,  convex  underneath,  and  having  usually 
a  cartilaginous  border,  as  in  Mesembryan^ 
themum,  Aloe,  Hamanthus  coccineus. 

Ll'NCiUIST.  *.  (from  lingua,  Lat.)  A 
man  skilful  in  languages  (Milton). 

LINGULATE.  In  botanv,  a  term  of  Pon- 
tedera*s.  The  same  \vith  ligulate ;,  which 
see 

LINIMENT.  (Linimentum,  t.  n.  from  lino, 
to  anoint.)  An  oily  suhstancc  of  a  mediate 
consistence  between  an  ointment  and  oil,  bnt 
so  thin  as  to  drop.  The  following  are  the 
chief  forms. 

LINIME'NTUM  ammonlk  carbonatis. 
A  stimulating  liniment,  mostly  ordered  to 
relieve  rheumatic  pains,  bruises,  and  paralytic 
numbness. 
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L,  AMMONi.c  FORTIUS.    A  Riore  powerful  20  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and  its  breadth 

stimulating    application    than    the    former,  does  not  exceed  12,  except  on  the  shore  of  the 

arting  as  a  rubifacient.    fn  pleurodynia,  indo-  Forth,     This  county  contains    13  parishes, 

lent  tumours,  and  arthritic  pains,  it  is  to  be  the  largest  of  which,  next  to  the  county  town, 

preferred  to  the  middle  one.  is  Borrowstounness,  containing  nearly  3,200 

L.  AQU^  CALCis.     This  has  been  long  in  inhabitants.     The  population  of  the  whole 

use  as  an  application  to  burns  and  scalds.  county,  in  1755,  amounted  to  16,829;  in  1801, 

L.  cAMPHORiE  coMPOsiTUM.     An  elegant  it  amounted  to    l7tB44,  the  increase  being* 

and  useful  stimulant  application  in  paralytic,  rather  more  than  a  sixteenth  in  about  half  a 

spasmotic,  and  rheumatic  diseases.  century. 

L.  opia'tum.     a  resolvent  anodyne  em-  LINN.     In  botany.    See  Elichatsum. 

brocation,  adapted  to  remove  indolent  tumours  LlNNiWA.     in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe 

of  the  joints,   and   those  weaknesses  which  class  didynaniia,  order  angiospermia.     Calyx 

remain  after  strains  and  chilblains  before  they  double  ;  that  of  the  fruit  two-leaved,  inferior; 

break.  of  the  flower  five-parted,  superior;  corol  cam- 

L.  SAPONis  COMPOSITUM.     Thls  is  a  more  panulate;  berry  dry,  three-celled;  one  species: 

pleasant  preparation,    to  rub  parts  affected  a  native  of  Europe,  and  common  to  our  own 

with  rheumatic  pains,  swellings  of  the  joints,  woods  ;  with  creeping  filiform  stems  ;  flowers 

&c.  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  at  the  same  in  pairs,  nodding,  variegated  with  white  and 

time  not  inferior,  except  where  a  rubifacient  red. 

is  required.  LINNiEUS.     See  Linne'. 

L.  SIMPLEX.     An  emollient  application  for  LINNE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
chapped  lips,  hands,  &c.  bishopric  of  Cologne,  32  miles  N.N.W.  of 

Ll'NING.  *.  (from  /iwc.)     I.  The  inner  Cologne, 

covering    of   any   thing    (Prior).      2.  That  Likni'  (Carl  von),  Linneu3,  or  Likkjbus,  a  most 

which  is  within  (Shakspeare),  eminent   boUuist   and  natural  hiatorian,    waa  bom 

LINK.  *.  (gelencke,  German.)    1.  A  single  on  May  24,  1707,  in  a  village  oOIed  Raeshault  or 

ring  of  a  chain  (PWor).   2.  Any  thing  doubled  Raahult,    in  Smaland,   where  his  father,  Nicholas 

ana  closed  together.     3.  A  chain ;  any  thing  Linne,  was  then  vicar,  but  aflerwards  preferred  to 

connecting    (Shakspeare).      4.   Any    single  the  curacy  of  Stenbrohult.    We  are  told,   that  on 

part   of  a  series   or   chain    of  consequences  the  farm  where  Linne  was  born,  there  yet  stands 

(Hale).     5,  A  torch  made  of  pitch  and  hards  *   ^"^■ge  lime-tree,  from  which   his  ancestors  took 

Cffowel)  ^^^    aurnames    of  Tiliander,    Lindelius,    and   Lio- 

To  LINK.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  ?*"»5    and  that   this    origin    of  surnames,    taken 

complicate ;  as,  the  links  of  a  chain.     2.  To  ^^^^  "*^""^  ^^a"^'*'    "    "°'  uncommon  m  Swe- 

unite;  to  join  in  concord  (Shakspeare),    3.  ^^.,  ^^j^,^^            ^^^^   j^,^^  ^^,^  ^^ 

To  join;  to  connect  (Pope).     4.    io  join  by  ^^  reform  the  whole    science   of   natural   history-, 

confederacy  or  contract  (//ooA:).     5.   lo  con-  accumulated,    very    early    in    life,    some    of   the 

nect,    as    concomitant    (TUlotson).      6.  To  highest   honours    that   await    the    most   successful 

unite  or  concatenate  in  a  regular  series  of  con-  proficients  in  medical  science ;   since  we  iind  that 

seouences  (Hooker).  lie  was  made  professor  of  physic  and  botany*  in  the 

Ll'NKBOY.  I*,  (link  and  hoy.)     Ahoy  university  of  Upsal,  at  the  age  of  34 ;  and  six  years 

Ll'NKM AN.  )  that  carries  a  torch   to  ac-  afterwards,  physician  to  his  sovereign  tlie  late  King 

commodate    passengers    with    light    (More.  Aclolphus;  who,   in  the  year  17.^3,   honoured  him 

Gay).  "till  farther,    by  creating  him  knight  of  the  order 

LIN-KIANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  °^  ^*»*  Polar  Star.     His  honours  did  not  terminate 

province  of  Kiang-si,    seated    on    the   river  ^f,V   I?'*  ,'"   \l^'^^   J%^^f?  ennobled;    and,   m 

Yu-ho.     It  has  only  four  cities  of  the  third  y^^^;.  '^^  /f  .*^'"S       n^/'^^^'^^STPh-    .    ?  ^ 

1         .      .^      I'^'/i...*       e                 ..  signation  ot  his  omce,  and  rewarded  his  declinioi; 

class  in  us  district;  bu    is  of  some  note,  on  ^^^^  ^     d^^^,,.       ^5^         j        ^^^  ^     ,  ^^^^^ 

account  of  one  of  its  villages  being  the  ge-  ^^^^^i^^  of  landed  propeVty  settled  on  him  and  his 

neral  mart  for  all  the  drugs  sold  in  the  em-  family. 

pire.     It  is  410  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Canton.  The    first    part    of   his    academical    education 

LlNLITIKiOW,    a  borough,   the  county-  Linne  received  under  professor  Siobaus,  at  Lund, 

town    of  Linlithgowshire.       It   stands   on   a  in   Scania,    who  favoured    his  inclinations    to    tbe 

rising  ground,  overlooking  a  lake  at  its  E.  study    of    natural    history.     After    a    residence  of 

end.     Here  the  kings  of  Scotland   had  one  about  a   year,    he  removed,    in    1728,    to   UpsaL 

of  their  noblest  palaces,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  ^^re   he  soon  contracted   a  close  friendship  with 

hi're  is  still  shown  the  room  in  which  Mary  ^^^edi,  a  native    of  the  province  of  Angennania, 

nueen  of  Scots  xvas  born.     Linlithgow  con-  '^^°    ^""^    ^^''^^^^  ^" /^'"f .  >'^V/    f    »^"^^°'    »" 

tains  about  3,300  inhabitants,  and  is  16  miles  t^\  ""^^^''^'^y;    and,  hke  h.mself,    had   a  strong 

SV    of  Edinburgh.     Long.  3.  34  W.     Lat.  ^^  ^^..^^t^t  ItTy^il-^'r  "afiTt; 

I  ix-V  trrui^.i'fciiroifioE"             cif            f  rcsldcnce    at   Upsal,    he    was    also    happy   enough 

LINLnHOOUhHlKh,    or    VVest    Lo-  ^^   ^y,^^^^    the   favu^r    of    several    gemlemen    of 

TiiiAN,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  established    character  in     literature.       He  was    in 

N.  bv  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the  K.  by  Edin-  a   particular   manner    encouraged    in    the    pursuit 

burghshirp,  on  the  S.W.  hy  Lanarkshire,  and  of    his    studies   by    the    paironajic   of  Dr.  Olaus 

iMi  the  \V,  by  Stirling&liirc.     It  extends  near  Celsius,    at   thai    time  prolesior  of   divinity,  and 
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tiic  niiorcr  of  naturil  hittory  in  Sweden;    who  way,  and  in  the  form  of  tables  only,  in  19  page» 

Bot  otlty  patronised  bim  in  a  general  way»    but  in  folio.      By  tliis   it  appears,  that    he   had,  at  a 

•daaacd   bim    to    bis    bouse,    bis  table,  and  bis  very  early  period   of  his  life  (certainly  before  he 

Hnxj,      Under   such    encouragement    it  is  not  was  24   years  old),   laid   the   basia   of  that   great 

siiuge  thai  our    author    made  a    rapid   progress  structure  which  he  aAerwards  raised,  not  only  to  the 

both  b   iiis  studies   and  the  esteem  of  the  pro-  increase  of  his  own  fame^  but  to  that  of  natural 

fcnoR.  acience. 

lo  tbc  year   1731,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci-        In   1736,   Linne  came  into  England,  and    vi- 

caca  at    Upial    having  for  some  time  meditated  sited  Dr.  Dillenius,   the  late  learned    professor  at 

t^  Mgn  of  improTing    the   natural    history    of  Oxford,  whom    he  justly  considered   as  one  of  the 

Sweden,   at  the  instance  particularly  of  professors  first   botanists   in   Europe        He   mentions    with 

CeUsi  sad  Rudbeck,  deputed  Linne  co  make  the  particular   respect  the   civilities  be   received   from 

tow  of  Lapland,  with  the  sole  view  of  exploring  the  him,  and  the  privileges  he  gave  him  of  inspect- 

satunl   history  of  that  arctic  region ;     to  which  ing   his  own   and    the    Sherardian    collections  of 

Bodertskiag,   bis    reputation,    already  high     as    a  plants.     It  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  visited  Dr. 

istaralia,   and    the  strength   of   his    constitution,  Martyn,  Mr.    Rand,    and    Mr.   Miller,    and  that 

eesdly  Rcommended  bim.   He  left  Upsal  the  1 3tb  of  he   was  in  a  more  singular    manner    indebted  to 

luj,  and  look  his  route  to  Gevalia  or  Gevels,  the  the  friendship    of  Dr.    Isaac  Lawson.      He  also 

priadpal  town  of  Gestricia,  45  miles  distant  from  contracted   an   intimate  friendship   with  Mr.  Peter 

TpstL    Henoe  be  travelled  through  Helsingland  into  Collinson. 
Mcdalpadia.  One   of  the  most    agreeable   circumstances  that 

His  jouraeya  from  Lula  and  PItha  on  the  Both-  happened  to  Linne  during    his  residence  in    HoU 

ma  goU;  to    the    north  abore,    were   made    on  land,   arose  from  the    patronage  of  31  r.    Cliffi)rd« 

&o(;  and    he     was  attended  by  two   Laplanders,  in  whose  bouse    he  lived    a  considerable  part  of 

«ae  his  interpreter,   and    the   other  his  guide. —  bis  time,   being  now   as   it  were   the  child  of  for» 

liaae  thus  spent   the  greater  part  of  the  summer  tune  : — **  Exivi  patria  triginta  sex  nummis  aurets 

ii  ezanining  this   arctic  region,  and  those  moon*  dives,*'   are  bis   own  words.      With  Mr.    Clifford, 

tuBs  00  wtuch,  four  yeara    afterwards,  the  French  however,  he  enjoyed  pleasures  and  privilegea  scarcely 

ftilotopherB   secured  tmmorul  fame   to   Sir  Isaac  >t  that  time  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  world ; 

Kevtoo.      At  length,  after  having  suffered  incre-  that  of  a  garden  excellently  stored  with  the  finest 

ibfe  fiitigues,    be    returned    to   Tornoa    in    Sep*  exotics*  and  a  library  furnished  with  almost  every  bo- 

teftber.      He  dad    not  take  the   same  route  from  tanic  author  of  note. 

Tanos  as  when  he  came  into  Lapland,    having        Early   in   the  year  1738,  after   Linne  bad  left 

^naised  to  visit  and  examine  the  country   on  l^lc*    Clifford,    and,    aa   it   should   seem,   when  he 

tbe  eastern  side  of    the  Bothnian    gidf :  his  first  resided  with  Van  Royen,  he  had  a  long  and  dan- 

tugc,  therefore,    was  to   Ula    in  East  Bothnia ;  gerous  fit  of  sickness ;    and,  upon  his  recovery, 

froD  thence  to  Old  and   New   Carleby,    84  miles  went  to  Paris,  where  be  was  properly  entertained 

Hnith  from  Ula.     He  continued  his   route   through  by  the  Jussieus,  at  that  time  the  Hrst  botanists  in 

Wasa,  Christianatadt,    and  Biomeburgh,  to   Abo,  France.  The  opportunity  this  gave  him  of  inspecting 

a  mtall  university   in  Finland.      Winter  was  now  the  Herbaria  of  Surian  and  Toumefort,  and  those  of 

KtOBg  in  apace ;   be  therefore  crossed   the    gulf  the  above-named  gentlemen,  afforded!  him  great  sa- 

fcy  the  island  of  Aland,  and  arrived  at  Upsal  in  tisfaction. 

NOTeaiber,after  having  performed,  and  that  mostly  on        Our    author    did    not    fail  to  avail    himself  of 

^  a  journey  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  in  extent,  every   advantage   that  access  to   the   several  mu- 

ocluiively  of  those  deviations  which  such  a  design  seuros   of   this   country    afforded    him,    in    every 

ituiered  necessary.  branch  of  natural   history ;    and    the  number  and 

Iq  1733,  be  visited  and  examined  the  several  importance    of  his    publications,    during    his    ab- 

^Ks  in  Sweden ;    and  made  himself  so  well  ac-  sence    from    his    native    country,    sufficiently  de- 

quaiaied  vith    mineralogy  and  the    docimastic  art,  monstrate  that  fund  of  knowledge  which  he  must 

tl'st  we  find    he  was   sufficiently   qualified  to  give  have   imbibed   before,   and   no  Itts   testify  his  ex- 

kcturrs  00  tboae   subjecu  upon    his  return  to  the  traordinary    application.        lliese    were,    Syttema 

■arrenity.   The  outlines  of  his  system  on  mineralogy  Natura^    Fundamenta    Botanica^  Bibliotheca  Bo» 

*fiMred  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Syttema  NatU"  tanica^  and  Genera  Plantarutn  ;  the  last  of  which 

^* ;  but  he  did  not  exemplify  the  whole  until  the  year  i*   justly   considered   as   the  most  valuable   of  all 

i^^  the  works  of  this   celebrated   author.'      M^hat  im- 

la  the  year   1734,  Linne  was  sent  by  Baron  mense    application    had    been    bestowed    upon  it, 

^^<>teriio]ni    governor  of  Dalecarlia,  with   several  the  reader    may    easily    conceive,    on    being    in- 

'^^  naturalists  in  that  province,  to  investigate  the  formed,   that   before   the  publication    of  the    first 

QKara]  productions  of  that  part  of  the  Swedish  do-  edition,   the  author   had   examined   the  characters 

Kiuoos;  end  it  was  in  this  jpumey  that  our  author  of  8OOO  Bowers.       The  last  book  of  Lionels  com- 

^t  laid  the  phn  of  an  excellent  institution,  which  position,    published  during  bis    stay   in    Holland, 

*v  ifterwards  executed,  in  a  certain  degree  at  least,  was  the  ClatteM  Flantarvm^   which   is    a  copioua 

hy  binad^  with  the  assistance  of  many  of  his  pupils,  illustration    of    the    second  part  of    the   Funda^ 

viA  tbe   result   published  under  the  title  of  Pan  nienta, 

l^cut^  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Amctnitatet        About  the  latter  end  of  the  year   1 738,  or  the 

^f^iJemies,  beginning   of  the  next,   our    author  settled  as  a 

I3  1735,    Linne    travelled    over    many    other  physician  at  Stockholm ;   where   he  seems  to  have 

^ru  of  Sweden,    some    parts  of    Denmark   and  met   with    considerable   opposition,    and    was   op« 

GfSimnj,  and   fixed  in  Holland,    where  he  chiefly  pressed   with  many   difficulties;    but   all  of   these 

r.'&^ied  until   his  return    to   Stockholm,   about  the  at  length    he  overcame,   and    got    into  extensi\*e 

?eir  1739.    In   1735,  the  year  in  which  he  took  practice;    and   soon    ailer    his   settlement  married 

^  degfee  of  M.  D.  be  published   the   first  sketch  the  lady   before  spoken  of.       By  the    interest  of 

^  ios  Syttema   Nuturcc^    in  a  very  sompendious  Count   Tessin,   who   was  afterwards  his  great  pa« 
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Iron,  and   even   procured   medal*  to   be  struck  in  in    1657,  put  on  a  better  footing,  and  very  sooit 

honour  of  him,  be  obtained  the  rank  of  physician  eifected  it ;    procuring  also    a    house    to  be    built 

to  the   fleet,  and   a  stipend   from    the  citizens  for  for  the  residence    of  the  professor.       The    whole 

giving    lectures    in  botany.       And   what    at    this  had  been  in  ruin  ever  since  the  fire  in   1702;  and 

time  especially   was   highly  favourable    to  the   ad-  at    the    time    Linne    was    appointed   professor     of 

vancement  of  his    character  and   fame*   by  giving  botany,    the   garden   did     not    contain    above     50 

him    an    opportunity    of    displaying    bis    abilities,  plants     that     were    exotic.       His    correspondence 

was    the   establishment    of   the  Royal  Academy  of  with   the  first  botanists  in    Europe   soon    supplied 

Sciences  at  Stockholm ;   of  which    Linne  was  con-  him     with     great   variety.       He    received    Indian 

stituted    the    first    president,   and  to    which   esta-  plants    from    Jussieu  of   Paris,     and    from     Van 

blishment    the    king     granted    several    privileges,  Rayen    of  Leyden ;    European  plants  from  Haller 

particularly    that   of  free    postage    to    all    papers  and     Ludwig;     American     plants    from    the    late 

directed  to   the  secretary.       By   the  rules  of  the  Mr.    Collinson,    Mr.    Catesby,   and   others;     and 

academy,    the   president    held   bis   place  but  three  variety    of    annuals    from    Dilleoius:     in    ahort, 

months.      At   the  expiration   of  that  term,  Linne  how  much   the  garden  owed   to  his   diligence   and 

made  his   Oratio    de   manorabilibus    in    ItuectU,  care   in    a    few  years,    may   be   seen  In  the  cata- 

OcL  3,  1739  ;   in  which   he   endeavours  to   excite  logue   published   under    the  title  of  ^*  Hortus  Up- 

an   attention   and   inquiry   into    the  knowledge  of  saliensis,    exbibens    plantas   exoticas    horto   Upsa- 

insects,  by   displaying    the  many  singular   pheno-  liensis  Academiae  a  sese  (Linnaeo)  illatas  ab  anno 

mena  that  occur  in  contemplating    the  nature  of  1742,  in   annum   1748,    additis,   difierentiia  sync* 

those  animals,   and  by   pointing  out,  in  a  variety  nymis,   habitationibus,    hospitiis,    rariorumque    de- 

of    instances,    their     usefulness     to    mankind     in  scriplionibus,       ingratiam     studiosae     juventutia.** 

particular,     and   to    the    economy    of    nature  in  Holm,  1748,  8vo.  p.  306.  taU  3.      By  this   cata. 

general.  logue    it  appears,   that    the    professor  had    intro- 

During  all    this  time,  however,    Linne  appears  duced   llOO  species,  exclusively    of  all  the   Swe- 

to  have   had  his  e>'e   upon    the  botanic  and  medi-  dish   plants,    and    of  varieties;     which    btter,    in 

cal  chair  at   Upsal,  at  this  time  occupied  by  Rud-  ordinary    gardens,     amount    not    unfrequently     to 

beck,  who  was   far  advanced   in  life.      In   course  one-third  of  the  whole  number*     The  preface  con. 

of  time,  he  obtained  his  wish.      In  the  year  1741.  tains  a  curious  history   of  the  climate   at   l^psai, 

upon   the  resignation    of  Roberg,   he  was  con&ti-  and  the  progress  of  the  seasons  throughout  the  whole 

tuted    joint     professor    of    physic    and    phy&ician  year. 

to  the  king,  with  Rosen,  who  had  been  appointed  The   fame  which  our  author  had   now  acquired 

in   the  preceding  year  on   the  death  of  Rudbeck.  by  his  Syttewa  Natune,  of  which  a  sixth   editiua. 

These  two  colleagues  agreed  to  divide  the  medi-  much    enlarged,    had    been    published     at    Stock - 

cal  departments  between   them;    and  their    choice  holm,  in    1748,  in   8vo.  p.  'i.i'J,  with  eight  ubUs 

was  confirmed    by  the    university.       Rosen    took  explanatory  of  the  classes  and  orders    (and  which 

anatomy,    physiology,    pathology,     and     the    the-  was  also   republished    by   Gronovius,   at  Leyden), 

rapeutic  part ;   Linne,  natural  history,  botany,  ma-  had  brought,  as  it  were,  a  conflux  of  every  thing 

teria  medica,  the  dietetic  part,  and  the  diagnosis  mor-  rare    and    valuable    in    every    branch    of    nature, 

borum.  from   all  parts   of  the  globe,  into  Sweden.       The 

During  the  interval  of  his  removal  from  Stock-  king    and    queen    of    Sweden   had    their    separate 

holm  to   Upsal,  in    consequence    of   this  appoint-  collections  of  rarities;  the  former  at  Uiricksdahl; 

ment,   our  professor  was  deputed  by  the  states   of  the  latter,  very  rich    in   exotic   insects   and   shelU, 

the  kingdom   to    make  a    tour  to  the    islands  of  procured   at  a    great    expanse,    at    the    palace    of 

Oeland     and     Gothland,  in    the .  Baltic,    attended  Drottningholm ;    both    of    which   our    author  was 

by  six  of  the  pupils,   commissioned  to   make   such  employed    in   arranging    tnd  dcscribit\g.       Besides 

inquiries   as   might    tend    to    improve   agriculture  these,     the    museum    of    the    Royal    Academy    of 

and   arts  in   the  kingdom,   to    which   the   Swedish  Upsal    had    been    uu^jmented    by    a    considerable 

nation    had   for   some   time   paid    a   particular  at-  donation  from  the  king,  whiUt  hereditary  prince,  in 

tention.       The    result    of  this  journey    was  very  1746;  by  another  from  Count  Gyllenborg  the  year 

successful,    and    proved    fully    satisfactory  to  the  before;  by  a  third  from  M.  Grill,  an  opulent  citizen 

states,      and     was    afterwards     communicated    to  of  Stockholm. 

the  public.     On   his  return   he  entered  upon  the  From  this  time  we  see  the  professor  in  a  more 

professorship,    and    pronounced     before     the    uni-  elevated  rank   and   situation   in    life.       His  repu- 

versity  his  onixon,  De  peregrinaiionum  intra  pO"  tation    had    already    procured     him    honours    from 

tri<tm   nccrssUute,   Oct    17^    1741  ;    in   which    he  almost    all  the    royal    societies    in    Europe :    and 

forcibly    displays    the    us^ulness    of    such  excur-  his   own    sovereign,    truly    sensible    of  his   merit, 

tions,    by  pointing  out    to    the  students    that  vast  and    greatly    esteeming     his    character   and   ahili. 

field  uf  oljects    which  their   country    held    out  to.  ties,  favoured    him   with  a   mark  of  his  distinction 

their     cultivation,     whether    in    geography,    phy.  and    ngard,    by     creating    him    a   knight   of   the 

sics,   mineralogy,   botany,    zoology,  or   economics.  Polar   Star.     It   was  no  longer  laudatur   ct  aJgct, 

and   by    showing    the    benefit    that    must    accrue  His    emoluments    kept  pace   witli    his    fame     and 

to    themselves    and    their    country  as    rewards  to  honours :    his    practice  in    his    profession    became 

their  diligence.       That  animated   spirit   which  runs  lucrative;  and   we  find   him    soon    after     possessed 

through  the  whole  of  this  composition  renders  it  one  of   his   country-house   and    gardens  at  Hammarb^', 

uf  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  of  all  our  author's  about    five   miles  from  UpsaL       He  had  moreover 

productions.  received     one    of   the    most    flattering    testimonies 

Linne  was  now  fixed  in    the  situation    that  was  of  the    extent    and    magnitude    of    his    fame   that 

the   best    adapted  to   his   character,    his    taste,  and  perhaps    was   ever   ^ho\vn    to    any    literary  chamc- 

abilities;    and  which    &eems  to    have    been  the  oli-  ter,    the    state    of    the  nation    which  conferred  it, 

ject   of  his   ambition,     and    centre   of   hi:i    hojx^s.  wiih  all   its  circumstances   duly   considered.      This 

Soon    after  his    establishment,    he    laboured    to  get  was    an  invitation   to    Madrid,     from   the   kin^;   of 

the   academical   garden,    which   had   been    founilcd  SjMiin,   there   to   pc&ide   as   a   naturalist,  with    the 
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oftr  of  tt  laooal  pensioo  for  life  of  2000  pis-  anomaliet  which  had  prindpally    been  the  objectf 

ufeif   lettcfi   of   Bobility,    tod    the   perfect    free  of  criticism,  he  well  knew  every  artificial  arrange- 

amm  of  Ua  own  religion :   but»  after  the  most  ment  must    abound    with  ;    and    having   laid    it 

pcrfKl  acknowWdgments   of  the   aingulir   honour  down  as   a  firm    maxim,   that  every  ^stem '  must 

drae  him,  he   returned   for  answer,    'that   if   he  finally    rest   on  its    intrinsic    merit,    he    willingly 

kd  iflj  nerits,   they  were  due  to  his  own  coun-  commits    his    own   to    the  Judgment  of  posterity. 

07.'  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumstance  of  Linne's  life 

lo  tke  year  1 755,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci-  which  shows  him  in  a  more  dignified  light  than  his 

eorei  st    Stockholm  honoured  our  professor  with  conduct  towards  his  opponents.     Disavowing  contro. 

ase  of  the  first  premiums,  agreeably   to   the  will  versy,  and  justly  considering  it  as  an  unimportant  and 

of  Cpant  Spariee ;     who  bad  decreed    two    gold  fruitless  sacrifice  of  time,  he  never  replied  to  any, 

BedalSf  of  ten   ducata  value   each,  to  be  annually  numerous  as  they  were  at  one  season. 

gives  bj  the   academy  to    the    authors    of    such  To  all  who   see  the  aid  thta  extraordinary  man 

pipen,  in  the   preceding  year*s    Stockholm  Acts,  has  brought  to  natural   science,    his   talents  must 

u  dMNiU  be   adjudged   most  useful  in  promoting  appear  in  a    very  striking    point  of  view  ;    but 

igiunltsre     particularly,    and     all     branches    of  more  especially  to  those  who,  from   similarity  of 

rani   eeoaomy.      Tbia  medal  bore   on   one  side  taste^    are    qualified    to    see  more  distinctly    the 

(k  tmi  of  die  count)  with    this    motto,  Supers  vast  extent  of  his  original  design,    the  greatness 

A'l  tM  iekmtUs  amor  Frederid  Sparre^     Linni  of  his  labour,  and  the  elaborate  execution    he  has 

flOtaifled  it  in  consequence  of  a  paper,  DeplantU  given  to  the  whole.      He  had  a  happy  command 

{ir  AtpiMm    SmeeUarum  indigerutj    magvo    rei  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  is  alone  the  language 

etotamk^  ei  medieet  emolumento  fieri  pouini  ;  of  science ;    and  no  man  ever  applied  It  more  suc- 

tod  the  ultimate   Intention    was    to    recommend  cewfully   to   his   purposes,  or  gave  to   description 

tkne   plants,  as    adapted  to    cu  ture    in  Lapland,  such  copiousness,   united  with   that  preciaon    snd 

1^  paper  was   inserted   in  the   Stockholm  Acts  conciseness  which  so    eminently    characterise    his 

tot  17^  voL  XV.      Linne  also  obtained  the  prcC"  writings. 

w>«i  erutttm  aurcorum^  proposed  by  the  Im-  Linne  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  own  la- 
penal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peter&burgh,  for  hour  in  an  uncommon  degree.  Natural  history 
i^  best  paper  written  to  estaUIkh  or  disprove,  raised  itself  in  Sweden,  under  bis  culture,  to  a 
^  oev  aigumcntSt  the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  state  of  perfection  unknown  elsewhere ;  and  waa 
p^ta.  from    thence    disseminated     through    all    Europe. 

About  the   close  of   \^^Gt  he  was  seized  with  His    pupils    dispersed    themselves    all    over  the 

2&  tpoplexy,   which   left    him    paralytic;    and   at  globe;  and,   with    their    master*s  fame^    extended 

ti  b^paning    of    the  year     1777i     he    sufiered  both   science    and  their    own.      More    than    this» 

iaodier  stroke,     which    very   much    impaired    his  be  lived  to  see  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  establish 

■ntd  powers.       But    the    disease,   supposed     to  several  public  institutions  in  favour  of  this  study, 

hft  been  the  more  immediate  cause  of  bis  death,  and    even     professorships    established    in     divers 

ni   to    ulceration    of     the     urinary     bladder ;  universities    for    the    same    purpose*    which    d) 

■f  vbich,  after    a    tedious   indi&positioc,  he    died,  honour  to  their  founders  and  patrons,  and  which 

Smary  11,   I778f  in  the  71  at  year  of  his  age. —  have  excited  a    curiosity    for  the  science,  and  a 

Hit  principal  other    works,  beside    those    already  sense  of  Its  worth,  that  cannot  fail  to  further  its 

awtioPcA,  are,   The  Iter  Oclandicum  et  Gotlan^  progress,  and  In  time  raise  it  to  that  rank  which 

itent.    Iter    Seanicumt   Flora  Suedca^    Fauna  It  is  entitled  to    hold    among    the    pursuits    of 

.^Kritt,  Materia  Me^ea^  PhUotophia  "Bolanica^  mankind. 
('.vr«  Jiorbortgmy    diflTerent   papera  in    the  Acta 

f'paUeiuiay  tod  the  AnugnUates  Academiar.  The  LINNET,    in    ornithology.       See   FbiN- 

hit  of  this  great  man*s  treatises  was  the  Mantitta  GILL  A. 

Ait^  pubfished  in  1771:    but   before   his  death  LJNNEUS.     8ee  LlNNB. 

W  had  fimshed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mantissa  LIN'OCIERA.     In  botany,  a  ffcnus  of  the 

7^^  afterwards  completed  and  published  by  his  son.  class    diandria,    order    monogyriia.       Calyx 

hstuehad,    in  an  eminent  manner,    been  li-  four-toothed ;    corol     foRr-petalled ;    anthers 

^  m  the  endowments  of  Liune  s  mind.     He  connecting  two  opposite  petals  at  the  base : 

SL  J!I!-^Lr*^*f       *  \  *^  '"!?'"  J>«»Ty  two.ccllcd,  the  cells  ttvo.8ceded.    One 

^JT^  tTfiTJi'nf'  J.\?^  ^  A^d  »P«"es  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

^ac,  snd  gudea   by  toe  laws  of   system.      Add  '^■■'k^taci        i*jf        >•                 ii...i 

i-.tWse,  th?  most  Wtentive  memory,    and  unre.  ^>^^^S,  a  kind  of  rtislic  air  nscd  by  the 

oiaiog  mdnatry,    and   the   greatest   perseverance  *"??9:iir5,vi*'             ,    ^  «          o      » 

■  afl  bis  pumiiu  ;   as  is  evident  from   thst  con-  LINSEED,  the  seed  of  flax.     See  Lini;m. 

^-*vd  rigour   with    which   he  prosecuted  the  de-  LFiNSEYVVOOLSEY.  a.  f/ineii  and  fro&/.) 

t^  that   be  appears  to    have  formed  so  early  Made   of  linen  and  woollen  mixed ;    vile ; 

Li  Uie,  of  totally  reforming  and  fabricating    anew  mean  ;ofdifferent  and  unsaitable  parts  (Pojve)* 

•W  wbole   sdcnoe    of  natural    history;   and  tbia  LI  NSPINS,  or  Linchpins,  in  the  military 


'^  be  raised,  and  gave  to  it  a  d%ree  of  per-  art,  small  pins  of  iron  which  keep  the  wheel 

"a»B  nnknowo   before;   and   had   moreover  the  of  a  cannon,  or  waffgon,  on  theaxletree;  for 

KMonion  felictty  of  Uving  to  see  his  own  struo-  ^^,|jen  the  end  of  the  axletrce  is  put  through 

J-reme  above  aU  others,  notwithstanding  every  ^^^  n^ve,  the  linspin  is  put  in  to  keep  the  wheel 

^oanjgcmeDt   its    author  at  first  laboured  under,  ^^^  f^^y       off. 

Sl^'L^-t^riter^o'^^^^^  ,  VT?;f'  ""  ^t7''^^  "*^  *  """^Ti 

^  coomoo  error  of  building  his  own  fame  on  ^^\  ?^o?'  ^^V^  feet   long,  upon    oiie  eiid 

He  nio  of  another    man's.     He  every  where  ac-  ^^  which  is  a  piece  of  iron  which  divides  in 

k^Mg«d  the  ievcial   meriu  of  each    author's  two,  turning  from   one  to  another,  having 

•ntcB ;  sttl  no  i&aa  appears  to    have  been  more  ^^h  a  place  to  receive  a  match,  and  a  screw 

*=^  of  the  partial  dcfecu  of  hift  own.    Those  to  keep  it  faat :    the  other  end  is  pointed, 
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aud  shod  with  iron,  to  stick  in  the  ground.  It  of  lund  ;  but  sowing  tlie  seed  in  drills,  about 

is  used  by  gunners  to  fire  the  guns.  ten    inches    distance    from   each   other,  is  a 

LINT,  linuni,  from  the  flax  of  which  linen  better  method.     After  the  seed  is  sown,  the 

is  made.  ground  .should  he  hoed  to  destroy  the  weeds. 

In  surgery,  the  term  lint  denotes  the  scrap-  Towurds  the   end  of  August,   the  flax  will 

ingsof  linen  which  is  used  in  dressing  wounds,  begin  to  ripen  ;  it  should  then  be  pulled  up  as 

and  is  made  up  in  various  forms,  as  tents,  dos-  soon  as  the  heads  begin  to  change  brown,  and 

sils,  pledgets,  &c.  See  Surgery.  hang  downwards,  otherwise  the  seeds  will  soon 

LIN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  scatter,and  he  lost.    If  the  flax  be  pulled  when 

the  province  of  Kiang-nan  ;  including,  in  its  it  first  begins  to  flower,  it  will  be  whiter  than 

jurisdiction,  two  cities  of  the  second,  and  six  if  it  stand  till  the  seed  is  ripe  ;  butin  thiscase 

of  the  third  class.  the  seed  will  be  lost. 

LIN-TCHIN-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  In  medicine,  this  vegetable  has  been  lon^ 

IQ  the  province  ofChan-tong,  seated  on  the  employed  on  account  of  the  utility  of  its  emol* 

Great  Canal.     Among  the  edifices  admired  licnt  and  mucilaginous  seeds.       They  have 

here,  is   an   octagonal    tower,   divided    into  an  unctuous,  sweetish  taste,  but  no  re'marka- 

eight  stories,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  ble  smell ;  on  expression  they  yield  a  lar^e 

on  the  outside  with  porcelain ;  and  near  this  quantity    of    oil,     which,     when    carefully 

are  some  temples  of  beautiful  architecture.  It  drawn,  without  the  application  of  heat,  hjTs 

is  225  miles  S.  of  Pekin.  no    particular   taste   or    flavour:    boiled   in 

LINTZ,    a  very  handsome   town    of  Ger-  water   they  yield    a    large  proportion    of  a 

many,   and   capital  of   Upper  Austria,  with  strong  flavourless  mucilage,  which  is  in  use 

two   fortifled   castles  ;   the  one  upon  a  hill,  as    an  emollient    or   demulcent     in  coughs, 

the  other  below  it.     Here  is  a  hall  in  which  hoarsenesses,  and  pleuritic  symptoms,  that  fre- 

the  states  assemble,  a  bridge  over  the  Da-  quently  prevail  in  catarrhal  afl'ections ;  and  it 

Dube,    a    manufacture   of    gunpowder,    and  is  likewise  recommended  in  nephritic  pains 

several  other  articles.      It  was  taken  by  the  and  stranguries.     The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  also 

French  in  1741,  but  the  Austrians  retook  it  in  much  used  externally  in  emollient  and  matu- 

the  following  year.      Lon.  14.  33  E.      Lat.  rating  cataplasms.     The  expressed  oil  is  an 

48.  1<3  N.  officinal  preparation,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  a 

LI'NTEL.  s,  (lintealy  French.)    That  part  more  healing  and  balsamic  nature  than  the 

of  the  door  frame  that  lies  across  the  door  posts  other  oils  of  this  class  :  it  has,  therefore,  been 

over  head  (^Pope),  very  generally  employed  in  pulmonary  com- 

LINUM.     Flax.    In  botany,  a^enusof  the  plaints,  and  in  colics  and  constipations  of  the 

class  pentandria,  order  pentagynia.      Calyx  bowels. 

five-leaved  ;  petals  five;  capsule  superior,  ten-  LINUS.     This  name  is  common  to  diflTcr- 

valved,  ten-celled ;  seeds  solitary.     Twenty-  ent  persons  whose  historv  is  confused,  and 

eight  species,   some  few   with  opposite,    tfie  who  are  often  taken  one  tor  the  other.     One 

generality  with    alternate  leaves.       Some  of  was    son   of   Urania    and  Amphimarus,   the 

the  species  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  son  of  Neptune.     Another  was  son  of  Apollo, 

globe ;  four  in  the  dry  pastures,  mountains,  by  Psammathc,  daughter  of  Crotopus,  king 

and  corn  fields  of  our  own  country.       The  of  Argos.     The  third,  son  of  Ismenius,  and 

following  are  the  chief:  horn  at  Thebes  in  liceotia,  taught  music  to 

1.  L.  perenne.  Siberian,  perennial  flux.  Hercules,  who,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  struck  him  on 
Leaflets  of  the  calyx  obovate,  obtuse,  about  the  head  with  his  lyre,  and  killed  him.  He 
five-nerved,  glabrous;  stems  ascending  and  was  son  of  Mercury  and  Urania,  according  to 
numerous ;  flowers  in  umbels,  lart^e  and  of  a  Diogenes,  who  mentions  some  of  his  philoso- 
blue  colour.     A  native  of  England.  phical  compositions,  in  which  he  asserted  that 

2.  L.  Catharticum.  Purging-flax  or  mill-  the  world  had  been  created  in  an  instant.  He 
mountain.  Leaves  opposite,  obovate-lan-  was  killed  by  Apollo,  for  presuming  to  coin- 
ceolate;  stem  forked  above,  about  five  inches  pare  himself  to  him. 

long;  petals  acute.      Found  wild  in  the  dry  LION,  in  mastiology.     Src  Fblis. 

pastures,  and  on  the  chalky  hills  of  our  own  Lion,  in  astronomy.     See  Leo. 

country.  LroN-ANT,  in  entomology.     See  Myrme- 

3.  L.  usitatissimum.     Common  flax.     Leaf-  lein. 

lets  of  the  ralyx  ovute,  acute,   three-nerved;  Lion's  foot,  in  botany.     See  Catanan- 

petals  crenate ;    leaves  lanceolate,  alternate;  ciik. 

stem  almost  solitary.  J^ion*s  leaf.     See  Leontice. 

The  culture  and  manngoment  of  the  com-  Lion's  tail.     See  Phlomis. 

mon    flax    is    a  considerable   part    of    luis-  LIONCKLLUS,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used 

bandry.     It  succeeds  best   upon   a  rich  soil,  for  several  lions  borne  in  the  same  coat  of 

that  lias  not  been  pkuiiihcd  for  some  years,  arms. 

The  ground  should  he  licut  clear  of  weeds,  LIONESS.  *.  A  she  lion, 

well  ploughed,  and  laid  flat  and  even,  jubt  LIDTAKD,  culled  the   Turk,  an  eminent 

before  the  season  for  sowinu-  the  llax  set'd  ;  painter,   was   l>orn  at  (leneva,  in    170:?,  and 

which  is  about  the  end  of  ^larch.     The  com-  by  his  father  was  designed   for  a  nuMchant; 

mon  way  of  sowinu  is  in  broad  iMst,  allowing,  but,  by  the  pi.Tsu.i>ion    of   his  friends,  who 

froM*  twii  to  three   busheLs  of  seed  tt)  an  acre  observed   the  genius  of  the  young   man,  he 
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to  ffire  himself  op  to  the  trt  from  Li  paras,  the  son  of  Anson,   kinjir  of 

of  paiDtinir.     He  went  to  Paris  in  17*5,  and  these  islamls. 

in    173^  accoropanieil   the  marquis  de  Pui-  LIPAKI,  the  lar^esf,   most  fertile,    and 

ateox  to  Roine,  who  iras  going  ambassaiior  populous  of  the    Ltpari   Ulands,  ahont    15 

to  Naplea.    At  Rome  lie  was  tal<en  notice  milev    in  circumference.      It  was  celebrated 

of  by  the  earls  of  Sand  tfich  and  Besboroo^h,  among  the   ancients;  add,    by  the  de<^rip- 

then   lord  Da ncannon,  who  engaged  Liotard  tion  of  Aristotle,   it  appears  to  have  been 

to  go  with  them  on  a  voyage  to  C'onstanti-  considered  by  the  sailors  in  his  time,   what 

nople.      There   he   became  acquainted   with  Stromboli  is  in  ours,  as  a  lighthouse,  as  its 

the  late  lord    Edgecnrahe,  and  Sir  Everard  fires  were  extinjrutslied.     It  has  not  suffered 

Fawkener,  00  r   ambassador,  who  persuaded  from    sub  terra  neons     6  res    for     ages    past, 

him   to  come  to  Ensrland,   where    he  staid  though   it  erery  where  bears  the  marks  of 

two   years.     In  his  journey  to  the  Levant  its  former  state.     The  form  of  this  island 

be  bad  adopted  the  eat  tern  habit,  and  wore  is  very  irregular ;  and  in  this  volcanic  spot 

it  here  with  a  very  long  beard.     It  contri-  such  a  nnmher  of  spiracles  have  been  open- 

bated  mnch  to  the  portraits  of  himself,  and  ed,   that    the    greatest    part  of    them    are 

some   thooght  to  draw  customers;   bat  he  confounded  with  each  other.      It    abounds 

was   really  a  painter  of   nncomroon    merit,  with  the  corrant  grape;  cotton  also  growa 

After  his  return  to  the  continent,    lie  mar-  here;    and  great  quantities  of    pamice  are 

ried  a  yoong  wife,  and  sacrificed  his  beard  exported. 

to  Hymen.     He  came  aarain  to  England  in  ^    Lipari,  an  ancient  town,   capital  of   the 

177^  and  brought  a   collection   of  pictures  island  of    Lipari«  with  a  bishop's  see.     It 

of  different  masters,  which  he  sold   by  anc-  was    ruined  in   1544,    by   Barbarosaa,  who 

tion,  and  some  pieces  of  glass,   painted  by  carried  the  inhahitanta  into  slavery,  and  de- 

himself,  with  surprising  effect  of^  light  and  molished  the  place ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 

shade,  bat  a  mere    curiosity,  as  it  was  ne-  emperor  Charles  V.     The  principal  tracle  of 

crssary  to    darken    the    room    before  they  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  exportation  of  the 

roald  be  seen  to  advantage;  be  affixed,  too,  products  of  the  island;  but  the  chief  neces- 

as    asoal,  extravagant  prices  to  them.     He  saries  of  life  are  imported  from  Sicily.     This 

^taid  here  about  ttvo  years,  as  in  his  former  town  has  a  garrison,  and  stands  on  the  S. 

joamev.     He  has  engraved    some    Turkish  side  of  the  island.'^  Long.  15.  30  E.     Lat. 

portraits,  one  of  the  euiprest  queen  and  the  38.  35  N. 

eldest  arcb-dachess,  in  Turkish   habits,   and  Lipari  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands   in 

the  heads  of  the  emperor  and  empress.     He  the   Alediterranean,  which   take  their    name 

painted  admirably  well  in  miniature  ;  and  from    their   principal,    about   eight   leagues 

finely    in  enamel,  though  he  seldom    prae*  from  the  north  coast  to  the  island  of  Sicily. 

tisedit.     fiot  he  is  best  Known  by  his  works  These   islands  were  called,  by  the  ancients* 

in  crayons.     His  likenesses  were  as  exact  as  »^o/i>,  Vulcaniof^  and  tntulig  Liparaorum^ 

possible,  and  too  like  to  please  those  who  sat  and  feigned  to  be  the  residence  of  il^lus 

to  bim  ;  thns  be  had  great  business  the  first  and  Vulcan. 

year,  and  very  little  tbe  second.    Devoid  of  LI  PA  K  IS,    (^Liparis,  u,  f.    Xtrnfi^,  from 

iniagiiiation,  and  one  woald  think  of   me-  Xirvr,  fat,  so  named  from  its  nnctuoas  qua- 

mory,  be  conid  render  nothing  but  what  he  lity).     See  PiNoncuLA. 

saw  before  his  eyes.     Freckles,  marks  of  the  'LI  PA  ROC  ELK,  {TAparocde^  cj,  f.   Xirc- 

small-pox,    every  thing    found    its    place;  ^eimxi),  from   Xiir«f,  fat,   and  ir«ixii,  a  tumour) 

not   so  mach  from  fidelity,    as    because  he  That  species  of  sarcocele  in  which  the   sub- 

eoald  not  conceive  the  absence  of  any  thing  stance  constituting  the  disease  u  fat. 

that  appeared  to  him.    'J  rath   prevailed   in  LI  PL  A' BOU  K.  #.  (/i/)  and /o^ovr.)  Action 

ail  his  works,  grace  in  very  few  or  none.    Nor  of    the     lips    without    concurrence    of  the 

was  tbere  any  ease  in  his  oatltne  ;  bnt  the  mind  $  words  without  sentiments  {Taylor), 

stiffness  of  avast  in  all  bis  portraits  {IFal-  LIPOMA,  {Lipoma^  Ikiity  n.  from   xm^r, 

po/e).  £it.)      A  solitary,   soft,    unequal,    indolent 

LIP,  in  anatomy,  the   edge  or    exterior  tnmoar,  arisinir  from  a  luxuriancy  of  adeps 

part  of  tbe    mouth ;  that  muwulotts   extre-  in    the   cellular   membrane.      The    adipose 

mitr   which  shots   and   covers    the    mouth,  structure  forming  the  tumour   is   sometimes 

both  above  and  below.    See  Ljibil-m.  diseased  towards  its  centre,  and  more  fluid 

LtP.     L  Theedgeof  any  thing  (Bumtty  than  tlie  rest.    At  other  times   it    dues  not 

2.   To  make  a  hiT,    To  hang  the  lip  in  sul-  appear  to  differ  in  any  respect  from  adipose 

lenness  and  contempt  (Skakspeure),  membrane,    except   in   the  enlargement   of 

To  LIP.  V.  a.  To  kiss:  obsolete  (ShakM),  the  ceHs  containing  the  fat.    These  tomoars 

Lf  p,  JSTore,  a  dSsrder  or  defect,  in  which  are  always  many  yean  before  they  arrive  at 

tbe  npper  lip  is  in  a  manner  slit  or  divided,  any  size. 

so  as  to  resemble  tbe  upper  lip  of  a  bare;  LIPO'THYMOUS.  a.  (xiit«  and  ^f^t.) 

whence  the  name.    See  Suroirt.  Swooning;  fainting  (Harvey)' 

LIPARA,  tbe  Urgest  of  tbe  iEolian  is-  LIPO'THYMYT  a.    (Kuw^vMi».)    Swoon; 

lands  00  tbe  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  the  fainting  fit  {Taylor), 

Lipari.    It  had  a  city  of  tbe  same  name,  LI PP A,  a  town  of  Hungary,  with  a  castle, 

which,   according  to   Diodorns,  it  received  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1552;  by  the 
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Imperialists  in  16S8  ;  and  by  the  Turks  again  lippitiulo  arp,  1st.  Lippitudo  infantum^  which 
in  1691 ;  niio  abandoned  it  in  1095,  after  is  familiar  to  children,  particularly  of  an 
haying  demolished  the  fortifications.  It  is  acrimonious  habit.  The  lippitude  of  in- 
seated  on  a  mountain,  in  Long.  21.  55  E.  fants  is  mostly  accompanied  with  tinea,  or 
Lat.  36.  5  N,  some    scabby    eruption,     which    points    oat 

LIPPA'RIA.      In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  that  the  disease  originates,  not  from  a  local, 

class    diadelphia,    order    decandria.      Calyx  bnt    general  or  constitntional   affection.    2d, 

five-cleft,    the    lowest    segment    elongated ;  Lippitudo  aduUornm  or  senilis.     This  arises 

wings  of  the   cone  two-lobed  below,    larger  from  various    acrimonies,  and    is     likewise 

Etaniens   with   three  shorter   teeth;    legume  common   to   hard  drinkers.     3d.    Lippitudo 

ovate.     Thirteen   species,   all    shrubs  of  the  venerea,    which    arises    from    a    suppressed 

Cape,    with     umbelled,     spiked,    fascicled,  gonorrhcea  or  fluor  albns,    and   is  likewise 

racemed,  axillary,  or  terminatl  flowers.  observed  in  children  born  of    parents    with 

LIPPE,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  venereal  complaints.     4th.   Lippitudo  scro^ 

same  name  in  Germany,  and  in  the  circle  of  phulota^  which  accompanies  other  scrophul- 

Westphalia.     It  is  seated  on  a  river  of  the  ous     systems.    5th.      Lippitudo    scorbutica^ 

same  name,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  which  affects  the  scorbutic,  and  is  cured  by 

of    the   principal    branch  of    the    house  of  the  means  used  for  the  sea  or  lan<l  S4*arvy. 

Lippe.     It  is  now  in  the   possession  of   the  Vegetable  diet  and   pure    air,  fresh    nieats, 

king  of  Prussia,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade  and   exercise,  for   the   former;   but   mineral 

in    preparing    timber    for    building  vessels  alteratives,   antiphlos;^istirs,   and  a  dry   strict 

on  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  has  a  commn-  reg^imen,  is  the  cure  tor  the  latter, 

nication  by  the   river  Lippe.    The  country  LIPPLEHORT,  in  botany.    See  Cassine. 

round  it  is  unwholesome  and  marshy.    Long.  LIPSIUS  (Justus),  a  learned  critic,   was 

8.  12  E.     Lat.  51.43  N.  horn  at  Isch,  a  small  village  near  Brussels, 

LIPPED,  a.  (from /tf)9.)  Having  lips.  in   1547.     After  having    distinguished    him- 

LIPPl  (Pilippo),  called  the  Old,  an  his-  self  in  polite  literature,  he  became  secretary 

torical    painter,  born   at  Florence    in  1421,  to  cardinal  de   Granvellan  at   Rome,    where 

and  died  in   1488.     He  was  atfir.<«tamonk;  the  best    libraries   were  open   to  him;    and 

but  the  sight  of   Mussaccio  painting  a  pic-  he  spent  much  labour  in  collating  the  MSS. 

ture  in  his  convent  inspired  nim  with  a  love  of   ancient    authors.     He  lived    13  years  at 

of  the  art,  and  he  abandoned  his  cell  to  put  Levden,    during   which     he    composed    and 

himself  under  the  instruction  of  that  master,  published  what  he  esteemed  his  best  works; 

whose  style   he  iniitated  with  great  success,  out    settled   at    Louvain,   where    he    taaght 

He  was  for  some  time  a  captive  in  Barbary,  polite  literature  with  great  reputation.        He 

and  on  his   return  tu  Europe  was  employed  was  remarkable  for  unsteadiness  in  religion, 

by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.     He  was  a  fluctuating    often    bet«veen    the     Protestants 

man  of  loose  morals,  and  was   poisoned  by  and  Papists ;  but  he  became  finally  a  bigoted 

the  friends  of  a  man  whom  he  iiad  enticed  catholic.      He  died    at    Louvain    in     I6U6; 

from  a  convent  and  debauched.  and  his  works   are   collected  in  six  volumes 

LiPPi    (Lorenzo),  a  painter  and  poet,  was  folio, 

born  in  I G06,  and  died  in  1661.     He  painted  LITWISDOM.  «.  (/i>  and  trt></om.)    Wis- 

many    fine    pictures    at     Florence    tor    the  dom  in  talk  without  practice  (SiVney). 

chapels    and   convents;  and    at  the  court  of  LI'QUA RLE.  a.  (from /I'^no,  Latin.)  Such 

Inspruck  he    painted  a  nnmber  of  portraits  as  may  be  melted. 

of  the  first    nobility,  which   were   much  ad-  LlQU.VTiOX.  s.  (from  liquo^  Latin.)     f. 
mired.      He  also  wrote   a   burlesque   poem.  The  act  of  melting.   2.  Capacity  to  be  melt- 
entitled,  Malniantile  Raquistato,  printed    at  ed  (Drown'). 
Florence  in  lfi88,  4to.  To  LI'QIJATE.  v.  «.  (/i^wo,  Latin.)    To 

Ll'PPIA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  melt ;  to  liquefy  (JFoodward), 

didynamia,      order    aiiglospermia.        Calyx  LIQUEFA'C'l  lOX.  #.  (/igiic/ac/to,  Latin.) 

four-toothed,    roundish,     erect,    compressed  The  act  of  melting  ;  the  state  of  being  melt- 

and     membranaceous ;     capsule    two-celled,  ed  (Bacon), 

two-seeded,  straight.      Five  species,  Ameri-  In    speaking  of  metals,   the    reduction  of 

can  or  West-Indian  shrubs.  them  from  the   solid  to    the   liquid    state  is 

LIPPITUDE,    (Lippitudo,  tnis,  f.  from  usually  termed /tifion. 

iippus,    blear-eyed.)       An    exudation  of  a  Ll'QUEFIAHLE.a.(from /t^ve/^.)   Such 

puriform  humour    from    the  margin  of    the  as  may  be  melted  (Bacon), 

eyelids.     The  proximate  cause   is  a  deposi-  To  LPQUKFY.  v.  a.  (liquejler^  French.) 

tion  of  acrimony  on  the   gland ulte    meibo-  To  melt ;  to  dissolve  (Bacon), 

mianae  in  the  margin  of  the  eyelids.      This  To  Li'quefy.  ©.  n.    To  grow  liquid   (Ad- 

humour  in  the  night  agglutinates  the  tarsi  dison), 

of  the  eyelids  together.     The    margins  of  LlQUE'SCENCY.i.  (/i^MMccn/ia,  Latin.) 

the  eyelids  are  red  and  tumefy,  are  irritated  Aptness  to  melt 

and  excite    pain.      An    ophtWlmia,   fistula  LIQUE'SCENT.  a.   (liquescens^  Latin.) 

lachrvmalis,    and    sometimes    an  ectopium,  Melting, 

are   llie  consequences.    The   species  of  the  Ll'QUID.  a,  (iiquidc,  French.)     I.   Not 
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•aIhI;  Dotfonninsf  one  continuous  substance  ;  the  liquidambar  and  liquid  storax.    See  Lf« 

fU\A(Dm(f)-    2.  Soft;  clear (CfojAfffr).   3.  quidambar. 

Pmsoanced    without   any  jar  or   harshness  To  LIQUIDATE,  v,  a,  (from  liquid,)  To 

(Drydtn).    4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  ob*  clear  away  ;  to  lessen  debts. 

hinible  by  law  (Ayliffe),  LI'QUI DITY.  *.  (from  liquid,)    Subtilty  \ 

Liquid,  a  body  which  has  the  property  of  thinness  (Glanville). 

llntdity ;  and,  besides  that,  a  pernliar  quality  LI'QUIDNESS.  «.  (from  liquid.)    Quality 

of  wt-ttin^r  oth^r  bodies  immerged  in  it,  arislnsf  of  being-  liquid  :  fluency  (^Boyle). 

&oai  some  configuration  of  its  particles,  whirh  Ll'QUOK.  9,  (liquor^  LAt.)     1.  Any  thinjer 

disposes  them  to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  bo-  Iquid  (Milion).   2.  Strong  drink :  in  familiar 

(lies  rontiguons  to  them.    Some  distinguish  lanfraajge. 

fuftidt  fmm  ffuids,  by  reckoning  the  former  To  LI 'QUO  R.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)    To 

ineompTeuibie,  the  latter  compressible.     See  drench  or  moisten  (^Bacon), 

Ku'iD.  Liquor  amnii,  (Liquor^  Sris,  m.)    All 

LiduiD,  among  grammarians,  is  a  name  ap-  that  fluid  which  is  contained  in  the  mem- 

plifd  to  certain  consonants  opposed  to  mutes,  branaceous  ovum  surrounding   the   fetus  in 

TliQi  I,  in,  n,  and  r,  are  liquids.  utero  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 

LIQUIDAMBAK.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  waters,   the  water  of  the  amnion   or  ovum, 

tbe cUfti monoecia.  Order polyandria.    Male;  or  liquor  amnii.     The  quantity,  in  propor- 

nlrx  common,  four- leaved ;  corolless ;    fila-  tion  to  the  size  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 

Btfiits  numerous.     Pem. ;  calyx  in  a  globe  ;  orum,  is  greatest  by  far  in  early  pregnancy. 

(larleafed;  corolless;  styles  two;  capsules  At  the  time  of  parturition,  in  some  cases,  it 

QQairroasin  a  globe,  two- valved,  many-seeded,  amounts  to    or  exceeds  four   pints,  and   in 

T<ro  scfcies ;  others  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  as  many  ounces. 

I.  L   imberbe.     Beardless   Lrquidambar.  It  is  usually  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the 

Uites  palmate-lobed,  ivith  the  sinuses  of  the  child   has  been  some  time  dead,  or  is  born 

}"»?  of  the  veins  glabrous.     A  aative  of  the  in  a  weakly  state.    This  fluid  is  generally 

&^t;  and  at  this  time  cultivated  in  his  ma-  transparent,  often  milky,  and  sometimes  of 

y^xfn  ^rden  at  Kew.  a  yellow  or  light  brown  colour,  and  very 

i.  L.  Styraciflna.     Styraxoozing  Liquid-  different  in    consistence ;    and    these  altera- 

uiibar.    Sweet  gum-tree.     Leaves  palmate-  tions  seem  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 

Inbfd,  with  the  sinnsps  of  the  base  of  the  constitution    of  the    parent.      It    does    not 

vf!ns  riltons.    A  native  of  North  and  South  coagulate  with  heat  like  the  serum  of   the 

.Wrica.    It  rises  to  the  height  of  forty  or  blood;     and,    chemically    examined,     it    is 

fifty  feet  with    great  regularity,   and    pro-  found   to   be   composed   of   phlegm,  earthy 

liocrs  terminal    flowers    of  a    saffron    hue,  matter^   and    sea  salt,    in    different   propor- 

wrcffded   by  a  large,  brown  fruit.      The  tions  in    different   subjects,    by    which    the 

Inret,  which  are  deciduous,  emit  an  exqui*  varieties  in  its  appearance   and  consistence 

fie  odunr,  and  the  stem  yields  a  resinous  are  produced.     It  has  been  supposed  to   be 

j«iee  of  nearly  equal  fragrance.    This  exu-  excrementitious ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 

«iiiion  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red  ;  to  be   secreted   from  the  internal  surface  of 

It  inx  of  a  turpentine  consistence,  but  bar-  the  ovum,  and  to  be  circulatory,  as  in  other 

Mn;  by  age    inro    a    solid    brittle  mass,  cavities.     It  is  supposed  by  many  physiolo- 

h  bs  a  moderately  pungent,  warm,  balsa-  gists,    that  the  fetus  is  nourished   by  this 

ok  tkste,  and   a    very  fragrant  smell,    not  fluid,   of  which  it  is  said   to  swallow  some 

cnlike  that  of  the  Storax  calamita,  heighten-  part    frequently ;    and    it   is    also   asserted, 

^  W  a  little  ambergris.     It  is  seldom  used  that  the  qualities  of  the  fluid  are  adapted 

n«licinally.      The   Slorax  liqvida  is   also  for  its   nourishment;   yet   there    have  been 

•^tURfd  by  boilinjBC  from  this  plant.    There  some   examples   of    children   born    without 

vf  tiro  torts  distinguished  by  authors ;  the  an^  passage  to  the  stomach ;  and  a  few,  of 

ott^i  the  purer  part  of  the  resinous  matter  children  in  which  the  head  was  wanting,  and 

that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boiling,  separa-  which  have,  nevertheless,  arrived  at  the  full 

^  by  a  strainer,    of  the    consistence    of  size. 

tfoey,  teRaeious  like  turpentim*,  of  a  red-  These  cases   should  seem    to  oppose  the 

<ii^  or  ash-brown  colour,  moderately  trans-  theory,  that  the  child  is  nourished  by  the 

Wnnt,  of  an  acrid    unctuous  taste,  and  a  amnios:  but  as  several  cases  have  also  oc- 

^rnnt  smell,    faintly  resembling  that  of  curred,  in  which  the  fetus  has  been  born  mth- 

the  lolid  storax,    but  somewhat  disagreea-  out  a  funis,  and  consequently  without  any 

^'    Tbe  other,    the    more   impure    part  attachment  to  its  mother,  or  means  of  de- 

*^ich  remains    on    the    strainer,    untrans-  riving  nutriment  from  her  blood,  we  are  still 

r^mit,  and  in  smell  and  taste  much  weaker  at  a  loss  upon  the  subject,  unless  we  indulge 

tkiB  the  former.      Their   medical    use    is  a  conjecture,  that  in  all  cases  the  fetus  oe- 

diidly   as    stomachics,     in    the    form    of  rives  its  nutrition  from  the  amnios ;  and,  in 

P^^^.  the  case  of  headless  monsters,  through  the 

UQUIDAMBEK.    See  Liqitidambar.  medium    of  the    cutaneous  absorbents,    or 

L|^i'iDAM0KR  BTTRACiFLUA.     The  svste-  some  other  channel  unnoticed  by  those  who 

Ktic  name  of  tbe  tree  which   affords  both  have  been  in  possession  of  such  deform! ties. 
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A  very  decided  rase  of  a  fetus  witliout  a  funis  flowers  are  terminal ;  tlie  corol  consists  of  six 

was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Good,  petals,  and  like  tbat  of  the  tulip,  is  spotted  or 

and  has  been  supposed  to  be  nearly  sufficient  striped  with  red,  ^reen,  white,  or  yellow.  The 

to  set  the  question  at  rest.  corol  is  succeeded  by  a  large  cone,  which  never 

The  known  uses  of  this  fluid  are,  to  serve  ripens  in  Entjland. 
the  purpose  of  affbnling-  a  soft  bed    for   the         LIRIOPK,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 

residence  of    the   fetus,   to   which   it  allows  Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.    (Ovid). — A  foiin- 

free   motion,  and  prevents  any  external  in-  tain  of  Bceotia,  on  the  borders   of  Thespia, 

jury  during  pregnancy :  and  to  produce  the  where  Narcissus  was  drowned,  according  to 

gentle,  yet   eflicacious   dilatation   of   the  os  some  accounts. 

uteri,  and    soft  parts,    at   the  time  of   par-        LIS  (ZfCr),  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 

turition.     Instances  have   been  recorded,   in  near  Lisburg,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits 

which   the  waters  of  the  ovum  are  said  to  of  Calais,  passes  by  Aire,  St.  Venant,  Armen- 

have  been    voided  so  early  as   in  the  sixth  tieres,  Comines,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Scheldt, 

month     of     pregnancy,     without     prejudice  at  Ghent. 

even  to  the  child   or  parent.     The  truth  of        LISBON,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom   of 

these  reports  seems  to  be  doubtful,  because,  Portugal,  situated   m    the    province  of    Bs- 

when   the  membranes  are  intentionally  bro-  tremauura,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tagus, 

ken,  the  action  of  the  uterus  never  fails  to  in  Long.  9.  10  W.     Lat.  38.  42  N.     It  ivas 

succeed,    at    least,    when    all   the    water    is  anciently  called  Olitipo^  Olvsippo,  and  Ulys^ 

evacuated.     **  A  few  cases  have  occurred  to  sipo^    which    are    supposed    to    be    derived 

me,**  says  Dr.  Denman,  '*  in  practice,  which  from  the  Phenician   Ulyaubbo^  or   OlUippo^ 

might  have    been  construed   to    be  of   this  signifying   in   that  tongue  a    pleasant    Day, 

kind;    for    there  was    a   daily  discharge   of  such  as  that  on  which  this  city  stands.      It 

some   colourless  fluid    from    the   vagina  for  flrst  became  considerable  in    the    reign     of 

several   months   before  delivery ;    but  there  king  Emmanuel ;  from  that  king  it  liad  been 

being  no  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  abdo-  the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  the  residence  of 

men,   and   the  waters    being    regularly  dis-  its  monarchs,  the  seat  of  the  chief  tribunals 

charged  at  the  time  of  labour,  it  was  judg-  and  oflices  of  the  metropolitan,  a  noble  ani- 

ed  that  some   lymphatic  vessel  near  the   os  versity,    and  the    receptacle   of    the   richest 

uteri  bad  been  ruptured,  and  did  not  close  merchandise  of  the  East  and  West    Indies. 

a&^ain  till   the   patient   was  delivered.'*     He  Its  air  is  excellent;  being  refreshed  by  the 

also  met  with  one  case,  in  which,  after  the  delightful     sea-breezes,     and    those    of    the 

expulsion    of   the    placenta,    there    was    no  Tagus.     The   citv    extends    for   about    two 

sanguineous  discharge,    but  a  profusion  of  miles  along  the  Yagus ;   but  its  breadth    is 

lymph,    to    the    quantity    of   several    pints,  inconsiderable.      Like  old   Rome,   it  stands 

in  a  few  hours  after  delivery ;  yet  the  patient  on  seven   hills ;   but  the   streets  in  general 

suffered  no   inconvenience  except  from  sur-  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  some  of  them  are 

prise.  very    .steep;     neither   arc    they    lighted     at 

Liquor  of  Libavius.     See  Stannum  and  night.      The  churches  in  general  are  very 

TiN.  fine ;    but  the   magnificence    of   the    chapel 

Liquor   volatius   cornu  cervi.      This  royal  is  amazing.     Here  is  one  of  the  finest 

preparation  of  the  volatile  alkali,  commonly  harbours  in  the   world ;   and    there  were   a 

termed  hartshorn,  possesses  the  same  virtues  great  number  not  only  of  fine  churches  and 

as  the  aqua  ammoniae.     It  is  in  common  use  convents  here,     but    also    of    other    public 

to  smell  at  in  faintings,  &c.     See  Carbon  as  buildings,  and  particularly  of  royal  palaces, 

AMMONfACiis  LiQuiDUS.  and  others  belonging  to  the   grandees;  bat 

LI'QUORICE.  SeeGLYCTRRiiizA  and  As-  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  of  the  city, 

TRAGALUS.  wcre  destroyed    by  a  most  dreadful  earth- 

Liquorice,  Spanish.     See  Glycyrrhiza.  quake,  on   November   1,   1/55,  from  which 

Liquorice  Veiet,  knob-rooted.    See  Gly-  it  will  require  a  long  time  to  recover.     The 

CINE.  inhabitants,  before  the  earthquake,  did   not 

Liquorice,  wiid.     See  Capraru.  at  most  exceed    150,000.     The  government 

LIKIODENDRON.     Tulip-tree.     In  bo-  of  it  is  lodged  in  a  council,  consisting  of  a 

tany,  a  cenns  of  the  class  polyandria,  order  president,   six    counsellors,  and    other    infe- 

poly&ramia.       Calyx   generally   three-leaved  ;  rior  officers.     The  harbour  has  water  enough 

petals  six  ;   seeds  ending  in  a  scale,  imbri-  for  the  largest  ships,  and  room  enough  for 

cate   into  a  strobile.     Pour  species,    natives  10,000  sail  without  being  crowded.     For  its 

of   America    or    China.     The    species    best  security,  there  is  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 

known   and   most  commonly    propagated   is  river    on    each  side,  and   a  bar   tbat    mns 

L.  tulipfera.     Leaves  three-lohed,   truncate ;  across   it,    and   is    very  dangerous    to    pass 

calyx  three-leaved.     It  is  a  native  of  North  without  pilots.     Higher  up,  at  a  place  where 

America,  rising  with  a  large,  opright  trunk,  the  river   is  considerably  contracted^    theiv 

that  branches  forty  or  fifty  feet  hijrh  ;  the  is  a  fort  called  Torre  de  Belem,  or  the  Tower 

trunk    is    ovated    with    a   grey   bark ;     the  of  Belem,  under  whose  guns  all  ships  must 

leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  their  pass  in  their  way  to  the  city ;  and   on  the 

breadth    nearly   equal.     Propagated    in    our  other  side  are  several  more  forts.      Before 

own  country:  the  tree  flowers  in  July,  the  the  earthquake,  most  of  the  private  houses 
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were  o)<l  and   nnsifhtly,  with  Uttice  win-  In  1792  it  sustained  a  bombardment  from  the 

doirs;  and  the  nnmbrr  of  convents  and  col*  Austrians.  It  is  seated  on  the  Deule,  14  miles 

tern  amonnted  to  54),  namely,  32  for  monks,  west  of  Tournair,  and   130  north  of  Paris. 

aad  18  for  nuns.       The    principal    palace  Lon^.  3.  9  B.     Lat.  50.  38  N. 

Kiodi  OQ  the  river,  and  is  large  ana  com-  LISLE  (Claudius  de},   a    learned    histo- 

modioQs.    Of  the  hospitals,  that  called  the  riographer,  horn  at  Vancouleurs,  in   1644. 

Gnat  is  obliged  to  receive  all  persons,  of  He  studied  among  the  Jesuits  at  Pontamous- 

vhst  degree^    nation,  or    religion    soever,  son,    took    his    degrees    in   law,  and  after- 

vitboQt  exception.      In    the  centre  of  tlie  wards  applied  himself  entirely  to  the  study 

citT,  upon  one  of  the  highest  hills,  is  the  of  history  and  geography ;   and   to  perfect 

castle,  which  commands   the   whole,  being  himself   in    those    sciences,    went   to  Paris, 

\up  and  ancient,  and  having  always  a  g^r*  where   the  principal  lords  of  the  court   be- 

riion  of  font  resiments  of  foot.    The  cathe-  came  his  scholars,  and  among  the  rest  the 

dial  is  a  vast  edifice  of  the  Gothic  kind,  but  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards    recent    of  the 

bcary  and   clnmsy:    it  contains,  however,  kingdom.     He  wrote,  1.  An  Historical  Ac- 

Kfat  riches,  and  is  finely  adorned  within,  count  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.    2.  A  (ienea- 

e  iqaaie  called  Rossio  is  larj^e,  sind  sur.  logical  and  Historical  Atlas.    3.  An  Abridge- 

reimded  with  magnificent  buildings.      The  ment  of  Universal  History.    He  died  at  Paris 

vhoie  city  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  juris-  in  1720. 

(lictioD  of^  the  patriarch,  who  ivas  appointed  Lisle   (William   de\  son  of  the  former, 

in  the  year  17 1 7-     Here  is  also  an  archoishop.  and    the  most    leamea    geographer  France 

Tiie  university,    which     was    removed    for  has  produced,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1675. 

wot  time  to  Coimbra,  but  afterwards  re-  He  oecame  first  geographer  to    the    king, 

>t>)rtd  to  its  ancient  seat,  makes  a  consider-  royal  censor,  and  member  of  the  academy  of 

i^ie  fi^re,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  sciences;     He  died  in  1726.    He  published  a 

Coimbra.  great  number  of  excellent  maps,  and  wrote 

LISBURN,  a  town  of  I  reland,  in  the  county  many  pieces  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 

of  Aotrim  and  province  of  Ulster,  73  miles  Sciences. 

fraoi  Dablin.     It  ivas  burnt  down  about  50  Lisle  (Sir  John),  a  brave  loyalist  in  the 

mn  ago^  but  is  now  rebuilt  in  a  neat  and  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was  the    son  of  a 

bandsome  manner,  and  has  a  large  linen  ma-  bookseller  in  London,  and  received  his  edu- 

pafactory.     It  is  seated  on  the  river  Laggan,  cation  in  the    Netherlands.      He  signalized 

inloQ^.  6  W.  lat.  54.  41  N.     It  gives  title  of  himself  upon   many   occasions   in   the  civil 

wl  to  the  family  of  Van ghan;  and  it  returned  war,  particularly  in  the  last  battle  of  New- 

tvomeoibers  to  parliament,  onehalf  of  the  pa-  bury,  where,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he 

tToaa^e  of  this  Dorough  being  in  the  earl  of  led  his  men  to  the  charge  in  his  shirt,  that 

Hertford.    Fairs  held  on  the  2lst  of  July  and  his  person  might  be  more  conspicuous.     The 

^  of  October.  king*  who  was  an  eye-witness,  of  his  bravery, 

U'SIARTHUS.     In  botany,  aj:enus  of  knighted  him  in  the  field  of  battle.     In  1648 

tfae class pentandria ; order  monogynia.  Corol  he  rose  for  his  majesty  in  Essex;  and  was 

with  a  swelling  tabe,  the  segments  recurved ;  one  of  the  royalists  who  so  obstinately  de- 

cilu  carinate ;    atigma  two-lobed ;    capsule  fended  Colchester,  and  who  died  for  the  de- 

tv(H«lled,   oblong.      Fifteen  species — her-  ^fence  of  it.      This  brave   man  having  ten- 

^tftoQt  pbnts  of   America  and    the   West  derly   embraced    the   corpse  of  Sir  dharles 

Isdifs.  Lacan,  his  departed  friena,  immediately  pre- 

LlSLE,  a  strong"  city  of  France,  in  the  sented    himself  to  the   soldiers    who    stood 

drpartmeat  of  the  North,  and  late  province  ready  for  his  execution.    Thinking  that  they 

'»f  French   Flanders,  of  which   it  was  the  stood  at  too  great  a  distance,  he  desired  them 

<^}ntal     It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  to  come  nearer :  one  of  them  said,  *'  I  warrant 

nn&nierctal  towns  in  France;  and  the  iiiha-  you,  sir,  we  shall  hit  yon  !**    He  replied  with 

^UDt»  are  computed   to  be  65,000.     It  is  a  smile,  "Friends,  1  have  been  nearer  yon 

^led  Lisle  (that  is  L' Islet  the  Island)  be-  when  you  have  missed  me.'*  He  was  executed 

<vue  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  marshes,  August  28,  1648. 

vbicb  are  now  drained.     Its  citadel  is  sup-  Lisle  (Joseph  Nicolas  dc),  a  French  as* 

^M«d  to  he  the    finest  in   £nrope,   next  to  tronomer,  was  born  at  Paris  in    1688.     He 

^  of  Turin.      The    streets,   particularly:  belonged    to   all  the  learned   academies   in 

^W  of  the  New  Town,  are  adorned  with  Europe,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  New- 

liohie  boildiogs.      The  Great  Square  and  the  ton  and  Halley.     In  1726  he  went  to  Russia 

^^^  Square  are  both  distinguished  in  this  by  invitation,  and  remained  there  till  1747. 

'^S>Mt;    and  among    the  public  structures  His  greatest  work   is  entitled.  Memoirs    of 

^  tbs  exchange,  a  magazine    of  vast  ex-  the  History  of  Astronomy.     He  died  in  1768. 

^  and  a  general  hospital  very  lately  built.  .  To  his  other  great  qualities  he  added  unaffected 

^  are  mannfactares  of  all  sorts ;  but  the  piety. 

priociini    trade    is    In   camlets.— Lisle    was  LlSMORE,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of 

ykca  by  the  allies,  after  three  months*  siege  Scotland,  in  a  spacious    bay,  between  Moll 

'•■  17(19,  but  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  and  the  coast  of  Argyleshire.     It  is  a  fertile 

^tricbt  Id  1713,  in  consideration  of  the  dc-  Mlaud,  nine  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  and 

awiitioo  of  the    fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  was  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  A rg vie. 

VOL.VIL  U 
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Ll'SME.  *.  A  cavity  ;  a  hollow.  To  Li'sten.  v.  it.  To  hearken;  to  give  at- 

LI SONZO,  a  river  which  rises  in  Carinthia,  tention  (Bacon), 

runs  through  part  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  LI'STENBR.  *.  (from /«*/<?n.)      One  that 

and  falls  into  the  golf  of  Venice,  at  the  harbour  hearkens ;  a  liearkener  (^Swi/t). 

of  the  same  name.  LISTER  (Dr.  Martin),  an  eminent  Bn^- 

To  LISP.  V.  a.  (hlifpi  Saxon.)    To  speak  lish  physician   and    ncituralist,  was   born  in 

with  too  frequent  appalses  of  the  tongue  to  1638,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.      He  af- 

the  teeth  or  nixXsiie  (Cleaveiand).  ferwards  travelled  into  France;    and  at  his 

LISP.*.    The  act  of  lispincr  (7Vi//cr).  return  practised  physic  at  York,  and  aftor- 

LI'SPER.  *.  (from  lisp,")    One  who  lisps.  wards  at  London.     In  1683  he  was  createtl 

LISSA,  an  island  in  the  g-ulf  of  Venice,  on  doctor  of  physic,  and  became  fellow  of  the 

the  coast  of  Datmatia,  lately  belons^ing  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.      In  WJS 

Venetians.     Here  is  a  fishery  of  pilchards  and  he  attended  the  Earl  of  Portland  in  his  em^ 

anchovies,  and  it  produces  excellent  wine.    It  bassy  from  King  William  III.  to  the  court 

is  70  miles  west  of  Ragusa.     Long.  17*  OE.  of  France;  of  which  journey   he  published 

Lat.  42.  52  N.  an  account  at  his  return,  and  was  afterYvards 

LissA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  physician  to  Queen  Anne.     He  also  publish- 

of  Posnia,  SO  miles  west  of  Kalisch.     Long,  ed,  1.  Historia  Animalium  Angliv,  4to.     2. 

16.  50  E.     Lat.  52.  0  N.  Conchylioram    Synopsis,    folio.       3.  Coch- 

Li ssA,aviliaQfe  of  Silesia,  six  miles  north-  learmn    et  Limachum     Exercitatio    Anato- 

west  of  Breslaw.     It  is  seated  on  the  Weis*  mica,  4  vols.  8vo.       4.  Many  pieces  in  the 

tritz,    and    remarkable    for  a  great  victory  Philosophical      Transactions ;     and      other 

gained  by  the  Prussians  over  tlie  Austrians,  works, 

m  1 757.  LI'STING,  or  enlisting  of  soldiers.  Ptr- 

LISSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  sons  listed  are  to  be  carried  within  four  days, 

Thrace,  falling  into  the  iEgean  sea,  between  but  no  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours,  after 

Thasos  and  Samothracia.     According  to  He-  they  have  enlisted,    before  the  next  justice 

rodotus,  it  was  dried   up  by  the   army    of  of  peace  of  any  county,  riding,  city,  or  place, 

Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece.  or  chief  majjistrate  of  any  city  or  town  cor- 

LIST.  *.  (/t*/e,  French.)       1.  A  roll ;   a  porate  (not  oeing  an  officer   in  the  armj^; 

catalogue  (^Prior).     2.  (JicCy  French.)     In-  and  if,    before  such  justice    or    magistrate 

closed    ground  in   which  tilts  are  run,  and  they  dissent   from   such  listing,  and   retnm 

combats  fought  (Pope),      3.  Bound ;  limit  the  listing  money,  and  also  twenty  shillings 

(Shakspeare).    4.  (lyftan,  Saxon.)    Desire;  in   lieu   of  all  "charges  expended    on  them, 

willingness  (^Dryden),  they  are  to  be  discharged.     But   such    per* 

List,  in   commerce,  the   border  of  cloth  son's  refusing  or  neglecting  to  return  or  pay 

or    stuff;   serving  not   only   to   show   their  such  money  within  twenty-four  hours,  snail 

qualitVi   but    to    preserve  them    from  being  be  deemed  as  duly  listed'as  if  they  had  as- 

tom   in    the   operations   of  fulling,  dyeing,  sented  thereto  before  the  proper  magistrate ; 

&c. — List  is  used  on  various  occasions ;  but  and  they  will,  in  that  case,  be  obtiged    to 

chiefly  by  gardeners,  for  securing  their  wall-  take  the  oath,  or  upon  refusal  they  shall  be 

trees.  confined  by  the  officer  who  listed  them  till 

List,  in  architecture,  a  little  square  mould-  they  do  take  it.     Persons  owning  before  the 

ing,  otherwise  called  AjiUet,  listed  &c.     See  proper   magistrate,    that     they    voluntarily 

Architecture.  listed    themselves,  are   obliged    to  take  the 

List  is  also  used  to  signify  the  inclosed  field  oath,  or  suffer  confinement  by  the  officer 
or  ground  wherein  the  ancient  knights  held  who  listed  them  till  they  do  take  it.  The 
their  justs  and  combats.  It  was  so  called,  as  magistrate  is  obliged,  in  both  case^,  to  cer- 
being  hemmed  round  with  pales,  barriers,  or  tify  that  such  persons  are  duly  listed;  set- 
stakes,  as  with  a  list.  Some  of  these  were  ting  forth  their  birth,  age,  and  calling,  if 
double,  one  for  each  cavalier :  which  kept  them  known;  and  tiiat  the  second  and  sixth  see- 
apart,  so  that  they  could  not  come  nearer  each  tions  of  the  articles  of  war,  against  mutiny 
other  than  a  spear's  length.  See  JrsT,  Tour-  and  desertion,  were  read  to  them,  and  that 
NAMENT,  Duel,  &c.  they  had  taken  the  oath.      Officers  offending 

Sfb List.  r.«.  (lyj-ran, Saxon.)  To  choose;  herein  are  to    be    cashiered,  and   displaced 

to  desire  ;  to  be  disposed  (^f^^ hit  gift).  from  their  office  ;  to  be  disabled  from  liold- 

To  List,  v,  a,  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To  ing  any  post,  civil  or  military;  and  to  for- 
enltst;  to  enrol  or  register  {South),  2.  To  feit  1001.  Persons  receiving  enlisting  mo- 
retain  and  enrol  soldiers  (Temple),  3.  To  ney  from  any  officer,  knowing  him  to  be 
inclose  for  combats  (Dryden),  4.  To  sew  such,  and  afterwards  abscontling,  and  re- 
together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a  parti-  fusing  to  go  before  a  magistrate  to  declare 
coloured  show  (Jf^otton),  5.  (contracted  from  their  assent  or  dissent,  arc  deemed  to  be  en- 
Iten.)  To  hearken  to  ;  to  listen  ;  to  attend  listed  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  may 
{ghakMpeare),  be  proceeded  against  as  if  tney  had   taken 

LI'S  i  KD.  a.     Striped  ;    particoloured  in  the  oath, 

long  streaks  (Milton),  LI'STLESSLY.  ad.  (from  listless,)    With- 

To  Ll'STEN.  i\  a.  To  hear;  to  attend  (Sh.),  out  thought ;  without  attention  (Locke), 
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LKSTLBSSNESS*  #.  f  from  lUtUsf.)  Inat- 
tntioo;  irant  of  desire  (Tavlor), 

Ll'STLBSS.  a.  (from  list.)  1.  Withoat 
iBcilitttioa  $  witfaoQt  any  determination  to 
ooe  more  tban  another  (l^iliotton).  2.  Care- 
k»:  lieedless  (firyden), 

LIT.  The  preterit  of  %A/  (Adduon), 

LITA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
pefltudrta,  order  monogynia.  Corol  salver- 
tlnped,  with  a  very  long  tube ;  anthers  ses- 
iiie,iD  the  throat  of  the  oorol;  stigma  tran- 
ate;  capsule  one-oelled»  turo-Talyed;  seeds 
osoeroos.  Two  speoies--herbaceoas  plants 
of  Guians. 

UTANT,  a  solemn  form  of  supplication 
10  God,  in  which  the  priest  utters  some 
tiiiDn  fit  lo  be  pnyedfor,and  the  people  join 
ia  tbfir  intercession,  saying,  **  We  beseech 
tiiee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord !"  &c.  The  word 
cuoet  from  the  Greek  Xiratiw,  *«  supplication  ;** 
of  Ajtwhw,  '« I  beseech.'* 

At  fint  the  use  of  litanies  was  not  fixed 
to  ujr  stated  time,  but  was  only  employed 
ai  eiigencies  required*  Thcj  were  oIk 
s«nred,  in  imitation  of  the  Ninevites,  with 
tfvltfit  rapplications  and  fastings,  to  arert  the 
tiimteoiog  judgments  of  fire,  earthquakes, 
ioaiuiations,  or  hostile  invasions.  About  the 
rear  40O,  litanies  began  to  be  used  in  proces- 
>ioi»,  the  people  walking  barefoot,  and  re- 
FAtisg  them  with  gr^tt  devotion ;  and  it  is 
fRtesded,  that  by  this  means  several  coun- 
^  were  delivered  from  great  calamities. 
Tbe  days  on  which  these  were  used  were 
ciiied  rogaHon  daw:  these  were  appointed 
^  ibe  canons  of  different  councils,  tul  it  was 
^f^Tttd  Jbf  the  council  of  Toledo  that  they 
i^ioaM  be  used  every  month  throughout  the 
jrrar;  and  thus  by  degrees  they  came  to  be 
^  weekly  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the 
ttcient  stationary  days  for  fasting.  To  these 
'hy^i  tiie  rubric  or  our  church  has  added  Snn- 
wf,  as  being  the  greatest  day  for  assembling 
atdiriae  service.  Before  the  last  review  of 
tW  comnion  prayer,  the  litany  was  a  distinct 
^ce  by  itaelf,  and  used  some  time  after  the 
■mitog  prayer  was  over ;  at  present,  it  is 
■^  one  omoe  with  the  morning  service, 
^BfT  ordered  to  be  read  after  the  third  col- 
^  for  grace,  instead  of  the  intercessional 
pnyers  in  the  daily  service. 
LITCHFIELD.  See  Lichfield. 
UnrBRAL.  a.  (Uteral,  French.)  1.  Ac 
OMdiog  to  the  primitive  meaning ;  not  figu- 
ntirt  (Hammond)*  2*  Following  the  letter 
«r  txact  words  (.Hooper)*  3.  Consisting  of 
ittteis. 

Li'tsbal.  «.  Primitive  or  literal  meaning 
(^Mta). 

LITBRA'LITY.  «.  (from  UietaL)  Origi- 
^  nwaning  (Brown). 

UTERALLY.  ad.  (from  literal)  1.  Ac 
^isf  to  the  primitive  import  of  words; 
^  fif  arativelr  (Swift).  2.  With  close  ad- 
^rf oce  to  woroa  (Dryden). 

UnrRRARY.  a.  (iiterarius,  Latin.)  Re- 
^Df  letters;  regarding  learning. 


Li'tbrart  Property.  Authors,  it  sliould 
seem  had,  by  the  common  law,  tlie  sole  and 
exclusive  copyright  remaining  in  themselves 
or  their  assigns  in  perpetuity,  after  having 
printed  and  published  their  compositions. 
This,  as  a  common  law  right,  was  strangely 
questioned  by  some^  of  our  judges,  who 
studied  special  pleading  more  tnan  common 
sense.  Bat  by  statute  8  Anne,  c.  19,  it  is 
secured  to  them  for  fourteen  years,  from 
the  day  of  publishing ;  and  after  the  end  of 
fourteen  years,  the  sole  right  of  printing  or 
disposing  of  copies,  shall  return  to  the  au- 
thors, if  then  livinjf,  for  other  fourteen 
years.  This  statute,  it  has  been  held,  re- 
strains the  right  of  the  author  and  his  assigns 
to  the  fourteen  or  the  twenty-eight  years, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  at  the  common 
law.  A  penalty  on  each  sheet  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  party  pirating  a  work,  is  in- 
flicted by  the  statute,  8  Anne,  c.  19;  but 
in  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
this  penalty,  the  book  must  have  been  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall.  But  an  author 
whose  work  has  been  pirated,  may  main- 
tain an  action  for  damages  merely,  without 
having  so  entered  his  book.  When  au  au- 
thor transfers  all  his  right  or  interest  iti 
a  publication  to  another,  and  happens  to  sur- 
vive the  first  fourteen  years,  the  second 
term  will  result  to  his  assignect  and  not  to 
himself.  By  statute  12  Geo.  II.  c.  36;  34 
Geo.  HI.  c.  20,  s.  57*  books  printed  in  Eng- 
land originally,  may  not  be  reprinted  abroad, 
and  imported,  within  twenty  years.  And  a  late 
act,  41  Geo.  III.  c.  107>  extends  also  to  Ire- 
land, where  English  books  were  frequently 
pirated.  By  statute  8  Geo.  II.  c.  13 ;  7  Geo. 
III.  c.  28 ;  17  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  engravers  have 
a  property  in  their  prints  and  engravings  for 
twenty-eight  yearsfsu^solately.  A  fair  abridg- 
.ment  is  equally  protected  with  an  original 
work.  Acting  a  play  on  a  stage  is  not  a 
publishiug  within  the  statute,  8  Anne,  c.  19 ; 
out  one  cannot  take  a  piece  in  short-hand,  and 
print  it  before  the  author  has  published  it 

LiTBRART  Criticism.    See  Criticism. 

LITERA'Tl,  Lbtrados,  lettered,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  such  persons,  among  the  Gnl- 
nese,  as  are  able  to  read  and  write  their  lan- 
gua^. 

The  literati  alone  are  capable  of  being  made 
mandarins. 

Li'tbrati  is  also  the  name  of  a  particular 
sect,  either  in  religion,  philosophy,  or  po- 
litics ;  consisting  principally  of  the  learned 
men  of  that  country )  among  wliom  it  is  called 
jukiaOf  i.  e.  learned. 

It  had  its  rise  in  the  year  of  Christ  1400, 
when  the  emperor,  to  awaken  the  native 
affection  of  the  people  for  knowledge, 
which  had  been  quite  banished  by  tne 
preceding  civil  wars  among  them,  and  to 
stir  up  emulation  among  the  mandarins,  chose 
out  forty-two  of  the  ablest  among  their 
doctors,  to  whom  he  gave  a  commission  to 
compose  a  body   of   ^ctrine    agreeable   tu 
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t)iat  of  the  ancients,  which  was  then  become 
tlie  role,  or  standAnl,  of  the  learned.  The 
tieK'>::;ites  applied  tliemseWes  to  the  business 
with  \erv  grvAt  attention;  but  some  fancied 
them  rather  to  have  wrested  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancients,  to  make  it  consist  with  theirs^ 
than  to  hare  built  up  theirs  on  the  model  of 
the  ancients. 

Thev  speak  of  the  Deity  as  if  it  were  no 
more  than  mere  nature,  or  the  natural  power 
or  Tirtue  that  produces,  disposes,  ana  pre- 
serves the  several  parts  of  the  universe.  It  is, 
say  they,  a  pure,  perfect  principle,  without  be- 
ginning or  end  ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  thins^, 
the  essence  of  every  beincf,  and  that  which  de- 
termines it  to  be  what  it  is.  They  make  God 
the  soul  of  the  world.  They  say,  he  is  dif- 
fused throughout  all  matter,  and' produces  all 
the  changes  that  happen  there.  In  short,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  whether  they  resolve 
God  into  nature,  or  lift  up  nature  into  God ;  for 
they  ascribe  to  it  many  of  those  things  which 
we  attribute  to  God. 

This  doctrine,  in  lieu  of  the  idolatry  that 
prevailed  before,  introduced  a  refined  kind  of 
atheism. 

LI'TERATUUE.  9.  ilitemtura,  Latin) 
I^earninflft  skill  in  letters  (^Bacon.  Additon), 

JJ'JHAGOGrBS.  (from  XiSo^-,  a  stone; 
and  ryv,  to  bring  away.)  Medicines  which 
expel  the  stone  from  the  bladder,  or  expedite 
the  passage  of  irravel, 

Lri  HA'KGb,  an  oxide  of  lead. 

LITHA'KGYHl  M.    See  Lead. 

LlTHAHGYRrS.  (LUharft/rus,  f,  m. 
Xi9a."^i.(:c»,  from  x*55»\  a  stone,  and  a^jct*^ 
silver.)  White  lead,  the  scum  of  silver.  See 
Lead,  and  Oxydum  pli'Mbi  sbmivitrevm. 

IjITHAY,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  i'arniola,  situate  on  the  S;ive,  fifteen  miles 
east  of  l^nsbach. 

LIM  HE.  «.  (ll^c,  Saxon  )  Limber  ;  flex- 
ible; pliant:  easily  bent  (.Vn7(»n). 

LI  rHK'NESS.V.  Limhernrss;  flexibilitv. 

I.r  IHEK.  «.  (fr.^m  .i.A*-.)  I,  Sott :  piiiint 
(v<i<iv.t/.^«rc).  S. (lyVep,  S^xon.)  Bad;  sorry; 
cv»rrupi. 

Lr  I  HI  ATS.  (LiMi  i#,  fiV,  nOSalts  fomied 
by  tl«e  union  of  the  lilhv  acid,  or  arid  of 
ti.e  st<>ne  $«^u;rt iii;e$  f^vuti  i  in  the  human 
bUtidcr,  and  never  in  the  MAtider  of  any 
other    anijiiiU    with    ds-feren;    bases  ;    thus 
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l.l  Itili  Acim  (^rWni  x-i:;.  a  Mone.>  I'.ir 
A. -'J,  A  je\-u'..Ar  acid,  genenite^i  in  t.'-:nun 
i:.i:^'«  a&d  %n  the  ur;oe  ox  no  ol!ier  xi;iu^.^l 
wi^reter.  It  is  ibe  basis  in  coriiu»H*;;oa 
w  ".I  cA!v-^^^•^  ^*  iiiitfr,  o»'  t'"»e  rrjiiel  arti 
$:  .<  :•  A«  o:*«:i  cv^::crr:e  in  the  pr.v;*  *.(  t'.e 
k  :-T%->^  A~j  ia  th*  ^  x:  :er :  ini  oi  tr.>$e 
«LU.  ■a:>?v'.;»  co-o-e::^'-!*  w^;cK  are  oTien  fonu- 
cvi  ii  lie  j  ■-:»  «ii.r«r  srierf  fit*  of  the 
£  <*.  XT  i  IS  i;<  tr".  1  ■??$  ficscijp  of  the 
c  i>*  e»  IB  VTv?r  rttfj*:-*:  >=:* :  ard  t-erce 
r*  ri  e.  K  c  i'^»  <•  <-:^A*.  c^Jiritfie-^  x^^i 
J.  ..  ^.-scs  ae<  I  1  *:  A-.  *:•,  *-•*  I  t.i>Aai  Cal- 


LITHI'SIASIS.  (from  ^/9of,astone.)  The 
disease  called  stone  or  gravel.  Also  a  bard, 
stone-like  tumour  on  the  eyelid. 

LITHOBO'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Troezene,  in  honour  of  Ijamia  and  Aaxesia, 
who  came  from  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed 
by  the  fury  of  the  seditious  populace,  and 
stoned  to  dfeatb.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
solemnity  x^do^oXis,  lapidation. 

LIHO'GRAPHY.  *.  (xiflof,  and  yp^U, 
The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  upon  stones. 

LITHO'LOGY.  (Lithoiogia,  as,  f.  XiSoxoy.., 
from  Xifior,  a  stone,  and  xoyor»  a  discoarse.) 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  stones. 

LITHOMANTI A,  Aieo^arrna,  in  antiquity 
a  species  of  divination  performed  with  stones. 
Sometimes  the  stone  called  tideritet,  iras  osed. 
This  thev  washed  in  spring  water  in  the  night 
by  candfe  light ;  the  person  that  consulted  it, 
was  to  be  purified  from  all  manner  of  polla- 
tion,  and  to  have  his  face  covered :  this  done, 
he  repeated  divers  prayers,  and  placed  certain 
characters  in  an  appointed  order ;  and  then  the 
stone  moved  of  itself,  and  in  a  soft  gentle 
murmur,  or  (as  some  say)  in  a  voice  like  that 
of  a  child,  returned  an  answer.  By  a  stone  of 
this  nature,  Helena  is  reported  to  have  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  Trov. 

LITHOMARGE,  in  mineralogy.   See  As- 

GILLA. 

Lri'HONTRI'PTICS.  {Lithontriptiea,  sc. 

medicamenta^  Aifr»TfixTixa,  from  Xifiaf,  a  stone, 
and  ^gv«?w,  to  break.)  From  the  strict  sense 
and  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  this 
class  of  medicines  should  comprehend  snch 
as  possess  a  poiver  of  dissolving  calculi  in 
the  urinary  passages.  It  is,  however,  a 
qnestion,  whether  there  be  in  nature  any 
snch  material.  By  this  term,  then,  is  meant 
those  substances  which  possess  a  power  of 
removing  a  disposition  in  the  body  to  the 
formation  of  t'alculi.  The  different  articles 
referreii  to  this  class  are  comprehended 
under  two  orders:  1.  Aiitat-id  liihomtriplirs, 
as  li'Uf-tcater  an. I  cav9t$c  c/(-a/i,  which  arc 
be*t  suited  to  such  ciin$tita:ions  as  are  dis- 
p^»eil  t.i  aci'tity  in  the  priuia*  viap.  2.  Ad- 
stri  i 4"'<  1  /  iif  1  '^ r, /  f^4  /'•#,  a.s  « ra  ir rii ,  itc. 
whicii  are  mo<tly  s*'l«cteti  for  the  relaxed 
ti:»re,  but  wirrii  iv.iv  ie  ?iveu  Triib  ohvious 
aiivaiiMje  t» :  ere  there  are  no  man i lest  marks 
i:;i:«u*"!':r  ':*^itv. 

LIIHU'Piili^A,  la  K-.tany.  a  ;renn*  of 
t^e  ci^ss  \,\ir,  ir:*  :  or»ler  ii.or  vjynia,  i  jlyx 
tl.reT^-ie-Vv-J  :  cor«i  li  ive-jvu.le  I  :  iM*rt..r>' 
t^o-iiATf^?;  fwrw^rp  tWi^  jeTi.  e«J.  One 
$;<ev*es  on.y — a  y  u'.:  vf  r  j  f«r^'  ;:e,  ar.t]  its  na- 

LirHOTHY  FFS.  In  1  ^\  .y,  :U-  diu- 
si.^n  01  ick'f  L}  :c*  iTLi*:L  l.**  a  t^-rvi  i..i:c.&re\*ui 

Jtf'lV 

LirHiX^PERMlM.  l.rxiirell.  Id  Kv 
lary.  aireris  o:  t  e  cIass  pecLL;»«lnj ;  orvler 
■x^a.^iV".  A.  1  ^r  '  fia-^-.f  »r3j.  nitS  a  peiiuri- 
^  cs  1 -'^'*  i  t'rva:;  c  yx  tve-r^AfW  J.  Sif- 
u*:»  s;v\.*: — <<x:'.r^rsi  »»»eT  I  e  £'.»»»■»•:  uf 
vhich    il^rre  ore  r^u. ..   *i  t*>   Ibc  arv  vos>i». 
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earD4ield8,  and  moantaina  of  oar  own  country,  ling  (fionne),    2.  Disputable ;  controYertible- 

Tiie  chief  is  L.  o£Bcinale;  with  smooth  seeds,  (^Drydeti), 

curols  lurdly  exceeding  the  cal  vx ;  leaves  Ian-  LITI'WIOUSLY.  ad.  Wranglingly. 

ttoUte,  nlher  acute,  veined,    the  seeds  were  LITI'GIOUSNGSS.  #.  A  wranj^Hng  dis- 

formerly  used  as  a  lithagogne,  or  expeller  of  position  ;  inclination  to  vexatious  suits, 

tbeitooe  in  the  bladder;  and  are  sotnetimes  LITMU'8,  or  Archil.    (Orgeiile,  Tvurne* 

still  finployed  in  the  form  of  emulsions  for  to/,   French.)      A  beautiful   but  penetrable 

gbnadng  strangury.  <lyCf  in  the  form  of  a  red  paste,  prepared  from 

UTHOSTRATO,    aroon^   the    ancients,  a  species  of  lichen,  which  ^^rows  abundantly 

firemeBU  made  up  of  small   pieces  of  cut  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  south  of  France, 

Barbie  of  different  kinds  and  colour.    See  and  in  several  other  parts.   Many  other  species 

TusELATKD.  of  lichcu  have  also  the  property  of  assuming  a 

LITHIVTOMIST.  «.  {r^t^  and  rf/«i>».)    A  beautiful  purple,  when  prepared  in  the  same 

(bimri^eon  who  extracts  the  stone  by  opening  manner  as  litmus.    It  is  generally  met  with 

the  blsdder.  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  cakes,  like  anotta ; 

LiTHCyrOMY.  9.  (kOf  and  vi>n».)    The  and  these  cakes  are  prepared  both  in  Holland 

m  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone.    See  and  in  London,  in  large  quantities,  for  the 

ScBGERT.  use  of  the  dyers. 

LITHUANIA,  a  lar^e  country  of  Europe,  The  process  employed  in  Holland  has  been 


nil;  on  the  west  by  Little  Poland,  l^olachia,  urine.    The  following  is  saiS  to  be  tlie  pro- 

Pnutia,  and  Samogitia ;    on  the    north  by  cess :  The  lichen  is  first  dried,  cleansed,  and 

lironia  and  Russia,  which  last  bounds  it  on  reduced  to  powder  in  a  sort  of  oil-mill.     The 

dieeait    It  is  300  miles  long  and  250  broad,  powder  is  next  thrown  into  a  trough  with 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Dnieper,  Dwina,  one  half  its  weight  of  pearl-ash ;  and  moist* 

Xitnao,  Prinecs,    and    Bog.     It   is  a  flat  ened  with  a  little  human  urine,  and  allowed 

eosotrv;  and  the  soil  is  not  only  fertile  in  to  ferment.     This  fermentation  is  kept  up 

fom,  Lat  it  produces  honey,  wood,  pitch,  for   some    time  by  successive    additions   of 

ttd  Tut  quantities  of  wool :   here  are  also  urine,  till  the  colour  of  the  materials  changes 

euellent  httle  horses,  which  are  never  shod,  first  to  red,  and  then  to  blue.    While  in  this 

ilxir  hooh  beinj^  very  hard.    There  are  vast  atate,  it  is  mixed  with  a  third  of  its  weight 

fcimtf,  in  which  are    bears,   wolf es,    elks,  of  very  good  pot-ash,  and  spread  upon  deep 

vild  oxeo,  lynxes,  beavers,  wild  cats,  &c.  wooden  trays  till  it  dries.    A  quantity  of 

ud  eigles  and  vultures  are  very  common,  chalk  is  added  at  last,  apparentl)r  with  no 

la  the  forests,  large  pieces  of  yellow  amber  other  olject  than  to  increase  the  weight. 
vt  freqneDtly  dog  up.    The  country  swarma        The  colour  of  archil  is  readily  extracted  by 

*idt  Jews,  who,  tliough  numerous  in  every  water,  or  by  alkohol.    The  colour  of  the  wa* 

other  part  of   Poland,   seem  to  have  fixed  tery  solution,  or  of  any  substance  d  ved  with  it, 

^r  bead-qnartera  in  this  duchy ;  and  this,  soon  fades  by  exposure  to  air ;  and  hence  it  is 

pprhapi,  is  the    only   country    in   Europe  used  to  give  a  gloss  or  finish  to  the  deeper  and 

whrre   Jews    cultivate    the    ground.     Tne  more  permanent  colours.    For  this  purpose,  it 

peuaats  are  in  the  most  abject  vassalage»  is  much  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  silks,  stufis, 

in  1772,  Empress  Catharine  compelled  the  and  ribbons. 

Pules  to  cede  to  ber  all  that  part  of  Lithua*        All  acids,  and  salts  with  excess  of  acids, 

oi^  bordering  upon  Russia  and  including  at  change  the  natural  violet  purple  of  litmus  to 

^  one>third  of   the   country.     This   she  red ;  and  this  change  is  effected  so  readily 

cnttrd  into  the  two  governments  of  Polotsk  and  perfectly,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 

ud  Mohilef.    In  1793,  in  conjunction  with  acidity,  as  to  render  litmus  a  valoanle  test  to 

the  king  of  Prussia,  she  effected  another  partis  the  chemist,  to  detect  the  presence  of  uncom- 

^oof  Poland,  in  consequence  of  which  she  bined  acids.   Even  the  carbonic  acid,  in  so 

extended  ber  dominion  over  almost  the  whole  small  a  proportion  as  that  in  which  it  exists  in 

of  Lithoania.  the  breath  (about  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the 

LITIUANT.  «.  (/t^igtiiif,  Latin.)    One  en*  bulk  of  the  air  expired),  may  be  made  to 

pfcd  in  a  suit  of  law  (^L* Estrange),  change  the  colour  of  litmus  infusion,  if  a  little 

UTIUANT.  tu  Engaged  in  a  juridical  con«  of  it,  diluted,  so  that  the  purple-blue  is  scarce- 

t^t  My^).  ly  visible,  be  shaken  in  a  phuil,  containing  air 

ToU'TlUATE.  V.  a.  Qitigo^  Latin.)    To  expired  from  the  lun^s.     It  is  probable,  too,. 

cutest  in  Law ;  to  debate  by  judicial  pro*  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  at* 

^^^'  ^  mosphere,  that  paper,  or  any  thing  else  tinged 

To  Li'tiqatk.  o.  11.  To  manage  a  suit ;  to  with  litmus,  reodens  before  the  colour  is  alto- 

''^ry  on  a  cause  (Jlyiiffe),  Kcther  lost.     When  reddened  by  an  acid,  the 

UTIUATION.  s,  (liiigaiio,  Latin.)    Ju*  blue  ia  restored  by  an  alkali ;  and  thus  lit- 

liicul  ooatrst ;  suit  of  law  XClaretuion).  mus  may  be  made  a  test  both  of  acid  and  aU 

UTPGIOUS.  a.  (iitigiimx,  French.)     1.  kali. 
Iticliaiblc  to  lawsttlts ;  quarrelsome ;  wrang-        None  of  the  known  mordants  appear  to 
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liirre  any  eflfect  in  rendering  tlie  dye  of  ar-  LI'TTLE.  a.  comp.  Utt ;  snperlftt.  ieatt 

chil  less  perishable,  except  perhaps   the  so-  (leileU^  Gothic;    lytel,    Saxon).      1.  Small 

hition  of  tin;  hut  this  being*  always  acid,  in  extent  (Jothua),     2.   Not  great;   small; 

also   changes   the  colour,   so    that  the    fine  diminutive  (^Locke),    3.  Of  small  dignity, 

purple-blue  is  equally  lost.     Marble  soaked  power,    or    importance    {Samuel),     4.   Nat 

ivitn  litmus  liquor,  imbibes  it  in  some  days,  much ;  not  many  (Pope),    5.  Some,  not  none 

and  becomes  beautifully  tinged,  and  the  colour  (^Locke). 

will  remain  for   a  considerable  time  unim-  Li'ttle.  s,  \.  A  small  space  (Dryden), 

paired.  2.  A  small  part ;  a  small  proportion  (^£ocke). 

LITIZ,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Pennsylra-  3.   A  slight  affair  (^Prior),    4.  Not  macb 

nia.     Here  is  a  flourishing  settlement  of  the  (jCheyne), 

Moravians,  began  in  1757*    It  is  eight  miles  Li'ttle.  ad,  1.  In  a  small  deme  (JFaiU), 

from  Lancaster,  and  70  west   of  Philadel-  2.  In  a  small  quantity  (jOtway).    3.  In  some 

phia.  degree,  but  not  great  (Arbuthnot),    4.  Not 

LITSCHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  much  (Swiff), 

archduchy  of  Austria,  70  miles  north-west  of  Ll'TTLENBSS.  «.  (from  litiU:.)  1.  Small- 

Vienna.    Long.  14.  55  E.     Lat.  48.  48  N.-  ness  of  bulk  T^ume/).    2.  Meanness ;  want 

LITTER  Qectica\  a  kind  of  vehicle  borne  of  grandeur  (Addison),     3.  Want  of  dignity 

upon  shafts;    anciently  esteemed    the  roost  (Collier), 

easy  and  eenteel  way  of  carriage.    Du  Can^e  LITTLETON  (Sir  Thomas),  judge  of  the 

derives  the  word  from  the  barbarous  Latm  Common  Pleas,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Tho- 

lectcrioj  **  straw   or   bedding  for    beasts.*'  mas  Westcote,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Devon, 

Others  will  rather  have  it  come  from  lectus^  by  Elizabeth,  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Little- 

**  bed ;"  there  being  ordinarily  a  quilt  and  ton,  of  Franklev,  in  Worcestershire,  at  whose 

a  pillow  to  a  litter,  in  the  same  manner  as  request  he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  that 

to  a  bed.    Pliny  calls  the  litter  the  traveller'M  family.     He  was  educated  at  one  of  our  ani* 

chandler;   it  was  much  in  use  among  the  versities,  probably  at  Cambridge.     iTheuce 

Romans,  among  whom  it  was  borne  by  slaves  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 

kept  for  that  purpose;   as  it  still  continues  became  one  of  the  readers;  and  was  after* 

to  oe  in  the  East,  where  it  is  called  a  palan^  wards,  by  Henry  VI.  made  steward  or  judg-o 

2uin,  The  Roman  lectica,  made  to  be  borne  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  marshalsea  of 
y  four  men,  was  called  tetraphorum;  that  ^e  king's  househola.  In  1455,  the  thirty- 
borne  by  six,  hexaphorum  ;  and  that  borne  third  of  that  reign,  be  was  aopointed  king's 
hy  eight,  octaphorum.  The  invention  of  serieant,  and  rode  the  northern  circuit  as 
litters,  according  to  Cicero,  was  owinff  to  the  juage  of  assize.  In  1462,  the  second  of  £il« 
kings  of  Bithynia:  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ward  IV.,  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  the 
they  were  become  very  frequent  at  Rome,  as  crown ;  and,  in  1466,  was  appointed  one  of 
appears  from  Seneca :  and  even  slaves  them-  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  rode 
selves  were  borne  in  them,  though  never  by  the  Northamptonshire  circuit.  In  the  year 
more  than  two  persons,  whereas  men  of  quality  1474  he  was,  with  many  of  the  first  nobility, 
had  six  or  eight.  created  knight  of  the   bath.     He   died    in 

Litter  also  denotes  a  parcel  of  dry  old  1481 ;    and    was    buried    in    the    cathedral 

straw  put  upon  the  floor  of  a  horse's  stall,  for  church  of  Worcester,  where  a  marble  tomb, 

him  to  lie  down  and  rest  upon.  with  his  statue  upon  it,  was  erected  to  liis 

Litter  denotes  further — 1.   A  brood  of  niemory.     As  to  his  character  as  a  lawyer, 

young  (L* Estrange).    2.  A  birth  of  animals  it  is  sufiicient  to  inform  the  reader,  that  he 

(Dryden),    3.  Any  number  of  things  thrown  was  the  author  of  the  Treatise  upon  Tenures, 

sluttish ly  about  (Swift).  on  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  wrote  a  com- 

To  Ll'TTER.  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  ment,  well  known  by  the  title  of  Coke  upon 

To  bring  forth ;  used  of  beasts*  or  of  human  Littleton. 

_.        "  ''"         ""      "   "^'  '                     '*  '      ^    descended  from   an 

was  born   in 
School,  and 

with  bedding.  went  to  Oxford  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 

LITTERE'LLA.  Shore-weed.    In  botany,  whence  he   was  ejected    by  the   parliament 

a  genus  of  the  class  monoecia;  order  tetran*  visitors   in    1648.      Soon  after,  he  became 

dna.      Male;  calyx  four-leaved;  corol  one-  usher  of  Westminster  School,  and  in   1658 

petalled,  four-cleft ;  stigmas  very  long.    Fe-  was  made  second  master.     After  the  restora- 

male :  calyxless ;    corol   one-petalled,    une-  tion  he  taught  a  school  at  Chelsea,  in  Mid- 

qually  three*cleft;  style  filiform,  very  long;  dlesex,    of  which  church  he   was    admitted 

nut  one-celled.     One  species  only,  a  native  of  rector  in  the  year  1664.     In  1G70,  he  accn- 

the  sandy  marshes,  and  shores  of  our  own  mulated  the  decrees  in  divinity,  being  then 

country.  chaplain  in   ordinary  to    his   majesty.      In 

LITTERMORE,  an  island  near  the  west  1674,  he  became  prebendary  of  Westminster, 

coast  of  Ireland,  and  county  of  Qalway,  about  of  which  church  he  was  aftenvards  sub-Uean. 

four  miles  long  and  two  broad.    Long.  9.  40  Beside  the  well-known  Latin  and    English 

Vr      i-n»    ^h,  17  N.  Dictionary,  he  published  several  oth^r  work». 
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Hf  died  io  ISBt,  and  was  interred  at  CheUta.  occupied,  and  thus  exhibit  *<  the  form  of  re- 

Ue  vu  ID  nnjfersal  scholar;  and  extremely  ligion  without  the  power." 

cbaritible,  hoanane,  and  easy  of  access.  Litar^^ies  have  oeen  different  at  diifercnt 

UTTORAIa  a.  (UliwaiiM^  iatin.)    Be-  times,  and  in  different  coantries.    We  have 

kAfiaif  to  the  shore.  the  litur|ry  of  St.  Chrysostom,  that  of  St. 

U^'UttUY,  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in  Peter,  ofSt.  James,  the  liturgy  of  St.  jiasil, 

geoenl  beloogiug  to  di?ine  service.  tlie  Armenian  liturgv,    the    liturgy  of  the 

The  vord  comes  fr«»ro  the  Oreek  Kuw^a^  Maronites,  of  the  CopntK,  the  Iloman  liturgy, 

tenktt  pubiie  nwuMtry  /   formed  of  Uifs%  the  Galilean  liturgy,  the  English  liturery,  the 

piUc;  and  i^o*,  work,  Ambrosian  liturgy,  the  Spanish  and  African 

Id  s  nore  restrained  signification,  liturgy  liturgies,  &c. 

u  ind  asaong  the  Romanists  to  signify  tne  In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  church,  every 

nsBt ;  tnd  among  us  the  common  prayer.  bishop  had  the  power  to  form  a  liturgy  for 

All  irbo  have  written  on  liturgies  agree,  his  own  diocese ;  and  if  he  kept  to  the  analo- 

tktt  in  tiie  primitive  davs   divine   service  gy  of  faitli  and  doctrine,  all  circumstances 

«u  eitremely  simple,  only  clogged  with  a  were  left  to  his  own  discretion.    Afterwards 

my  few  ceremonies,  and  consisting  of  but  tlie  practice  was  for  the  whole  province  to 

i laall number  of  prayers;  bat,  by  degrees,  follow  the  metropolitan  church,  which  also 

tivj  tncreased  the  number  of  external  cere-  became  the  general  rule  of  the  cliurch :  and 

Bonics,  and  added  new  prayers,   to  make  tliis  Li nwood  acknowledges  to  bo  the  common 

tk  oftce  look  more  awful  and  venerable  to  law  of  the  church ;  intimating,  that  the  use  of 

t^  people.     At  length  things  were  carried  several  services  in  the  same  province,  which 

toioch  a  pitch,  that  a  regulation  became  ne-  was  the  case  in  England,  was  not  to  be  war- 

cnaqr;  and  it  ivas  found  proper  to  put  the  ranted  but  by  lon£^  custom.    The  liturgy  of 

vnrice,  and  the  manner  of  performing  it,  into  the  church  of  EngUud  was  composed  in  the 

■ndog;  and  this  was  wiiat  they  called  a  year  1547«  and  established  in  the  second  year 

iitarey.  of  King  Edward  VI.  stat.  2.  and  3  Edw.  VI. 

"Liturgies  not  being  enioinod  or  forbidden  cap.  1. 

is  Scriptare,  must  be  judged  of,*'  eays  Dr.  ^  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king  it  was  re- 

hlef,  **  by  their  expediency."  viewed  ;    hecanse    some   things    were   con* 

Nov,  a  liturgy,  **  first,  prevents  (or  may  tained  in  that  liturgy  which  shewed  a  com« 

pRTcat)  absnnl  or  extravagant  addresses  to  pliance  with  the  superstition  of  those  times, 

God.  and  some  exceptions  were  taken  against  it 

^'Second.     It  prevents  the  confusion  of  by  some  learned  nien  at  home,  and  by  Cal- 

nttiapore  prayer.  vm  abroad.    Some  alterations  were  made  in 

*"  Tliinl.  It  auppiies,  in  some  meaf  nrc,  the  \U  which   consisted  in  adding  tlw  general 

isiperfeedons  of  toe  deliverer.  confession  and  absolution,   and  the  commu- 

**  Joint  prayer,  which   is   the  end    of  a  nion  to  begin  with  the  ten  commandments, 

cngregation,  without  a  liturgy  is  nearly  im<*  Tlie  use  of  oil  in  confirmation,  and  extreme 

(n»ible.  unction  were  left  out,  and  also  prayers  for 

^'Ov  Saviour  antborises  a  fixed  form  of  souls  departed,  and  what  tended  to  a  belief 

^jff,  by  appoiniing  the  Lord's  Prayer.  of  Christ's   real    presence  in  tlie  eucharist. 

^  The  properties  required  in  a  liturgy  are.  This  lirur^y,  so  reformed,  was  established  by 

**  First,  Tbat  it  be  compendums.  the  act  of  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  I.    How* 

"  Brevity  may  be  studied  too  nmch ;   for  ever,  it  was  abolished  by  Queen  Mary,  who 

it  is  aeeesaary  tbat   the   attention,    which  enacted  that  th«  service  should  stand  as  it 

shunbrred  in  one  part,  may  be  recalled  in  was  most  commonly  used  in  the  last  year  of 

usUier.  the  reign  of  Kin^  Henry  VIII.    The  liturgy 

**  Seooiid,  That  it  express  just  conceptions  of  5  and  6  Edw,  VI.  was  re-established  with 

«f  Ike  divine  attributes:  some   few  alterations   and  additions,   by  1 

^^Becaoae  by  it  the*popular  notk>ns  ofGod  Eliz.  cap.  2.    Some  farther  afteratious  were 

vefomed.  introduced,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  review  of 

**  Third,  That   it   recite   such  wants   as  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  by  order  of  King 

tbe  ooagregatton  are  likely  to  feel,  and  no  James,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ;  parti- 

0tbrr.  cularly  in  the  office  of  private  baptism,  in 

"  Upon  this  principle  our  Mtate  prayers  are  several  rubricks   and  other    passages,   with 

tookng.  the  addition  of  live  or  six  new  prayers  and 

"  Pnnrthly,  That  it  contain  as  fewcontro-  thanksgivings,  and  all  that  part  of  the  oate- 

tntcd  proaositioiia   as  possible."      Paley'$  chism  which  contains    the   doetrlae   of  the 

Mwtl  PkUoMfhif^  book  5.  sacraments.     The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Oq  the  contrary  side  of  the  question,  the  so  altered,  remained  in  force  from  the{  first 

pisdpsl  argmuent    is,    that    the    frequent  year  of  King  James,    to   tint  fourteenth  of 

(V^tioa  of  the  same  prayers,  witli  scarcely  Charles  It.    But  the  last  review  of  the  li- 

^j  niiation,    haa    a   natural    tendency  to  turgy,  was  in  the  year  1661,  and  tlie  hH 

Moer  carelessness  in  the  worshippers;  in  act  uf  uniformity  enjoining  die  observance 

*'«>nv<^aence  of  which  they  may  go  over  the  of  it,  is  13  and  14  Csur.  II.  cap.  4.    See  Com- 

^^^*tfy  while  their  hearts  are  far  otherwise  mom  Prayvr,    Many  applicatiutis  have  hern 
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since  made  for  a  review,  hut  hitherto  without  Ll'VELONG.  a,  (live  and  long,)    I.  Tedi- 

ftuccHss.  ous ;  long"  in  passing  (Shakspcare).    2.  L#a»t- 

LITLX'S,  among'  the  Romans,  was  the  staff  inff ;  durable:  not  used  (jMxUon), 

made  use  of  by  the  angnrs  in  quartering  the  LIVELY,  a,  (live  and  like.)      1.  Brisk; 

heavens.     It  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  vigorous;  vivacious  (J^lilton).     2.  Gay;  airy 

crosier  of  a  bishop,  but  was  shorter.     It  was  (^Fope).    3.  Representing  life  (I>ry</«i).      4. 

Crooked  at  one  end,  and  tliickest  in  the  curved  Strong ;  energetic  (Netciony 

part,  according  to  A.  Gellius.    We  frequently  LI'VELY,or LI'VELILY.  ad.  \.  Briskly; 

meet  with  a  representation  of  it  upon  medals,  vigorously  (Hayicard).     2.  With  strong   re- 

amongst  other  pontifical  instruments.     It  was  semblance  of  lif^  (/>rvc^en). 

C2A\^S  Lituus  Quirinalis^  from  Quirinus,  a  LI'VER.  *.  (from /W.)     I.  One  who  lives 

name  of  Romulus,  who  was  skilled  in  all  the  (Prior).    2.  One  who  lives  in  any  particular 

mysteries  of  augury.  uitinncr  (AUerbury). 

LiTuus  was  also  an  instrument  of  music  in  Ll'V^ER.  (Ilepar,  ntmp.)    In  anatomy,    a 

use  in  the  Roman  army.      It  was  straight,  large  viscus  of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  great  size 

excepting  that  it  had  a  little  bending  at  the  and  weight,  situated  under  the  diaphragm,  in 

upper  end  like  a  lituus,  or  sacred  stanofthe  the  right  hypochondrium,  its  smaller  portioa 

augurs;  and  from   the  similitude  it  derived  occupying  part  of  the  epigastric  region.     In 

its  name.     The  lituus^  as  an  instrument  of  the  human  body  the  liver  is  divided  into  two 

martial  music,  was  of  a  middle  kind,  betwixt  principal  lobes,  the  right  of  which  is  by  fair 

the  cornu  and  the  tuba.  the  largest.    They  are  separated  on  the  upper 

LlVADIA,aprovinceof  Turkey  in  Europe,  side  by  a  broad  ligament,  and  on  the  lower 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Janna,  on  the  east  side  by  a  considerable  depression  or   fossa; 

by   the  Archipelago,   on   the  south  by  the  Between  these  two  lobes  is  a  smaller  lohe, 

Morea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  called  lobulus  Spigelii.     In  describing  this 

It  includes  ancient  Greece  properly  so  called,  viscus,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  seven  prin- 

and  its  capital  is  Setine,  the  once  celebrated  cipal  circumstances  : — First,    its    ligaments. 

Athens.  Second,    its   surfaces.     Third,    its  margins. 

LiVADiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Fourth,  its  tubercles.    Five,  its  fissure.     Six, 

Europe,  in  a  province  of  the  same  name.     It  its  sinus  :  and.  Seven,  the  pori  biliarii. 

has  a  trade  in  wool,  corn,  and  rice,  and  is  58  The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  four   in 

miles  north-west  of  Athens.     Long.  23.  26  E.  number,  all  arising  from  the  peritoneum. 

Lat.  38.  40  N.  I.  The  right  lateral  ligament^  which  con- 

LIVADOSTA,  atownof  Livadia,  seatedon  nects  the  thick  right  lobe  with  the  posterior 

the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

to  the  north  of  the  city  of  that  name,  with  a  2.  The  left  lateral  ligament,  which  con- 

bishop's  see.  nects  the  convex  surface  and  margin  of  tbe 

To  LIVE.  V,  a.  (lypian,  lypjan,  Saxon.)  left  lobe  with  the  diaphragm,  and  in  those 

1 .  To  be  in  a  state  of  animation  ;  to  be  not  of  whom  the  liver  is  very  large  with  the  oeso- 

dead  (^Dryden).    2.  To  pass  life  in  any  cer-  phagus  and  spleen. 

tain  manner  with  regard  to  habits,  good  or  3.  The  broad  or  middle  supensory  ligamentt 
illy  happiness  or  misery  (Hammond\  3.  To  which  passes  from  the  diaphragm  into  tbe 
continue  in  life  (Shakspeare),  4.  To  live  convex  surface,  and  separates  the  right  lobe 
emphatically;  to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness  of  the  liver  from  the  left.  It  descends  from 
(^Drydeti).  5.  To  be  exempt  from  death,  above  through  the  large  fissure  to  the  con- 
temporal  or  spiritual  (Thessalonians).  6.  To  cave  surface,  and  is  then  distributed  over  the 
remain  undestroyed  (^Burnet),     7.  To  con-  whole  liver. 

tinue;    not  to  be  lost  (^Lore).     8.  To  con-  The    round   Hgamcni,    which    in    adults 

verse ;  to  cohabit  (&hak»peare),    9.  To  feed  consists  of  the  umbilical  vein  indurated  into 

(Jlrbuthnot).      10.  To  maintain    one's    self  a  ligament.     The  liver  has  two  surfaces,  one 

(^Temple).     II.  To  be  in  a  state  of  motion  superior,  which  is  convex  and  smooth,  and 

or  vegetation  (^Dryden),     12.  To  be  unex-  one  inferior,  which  is  concave,  and  has  holes 

tinguisbed  (firifden).  and  depressions  to  receive  not  only  the  con- 

LIVE.  a.  (troni  alive.)       I.  Quick;  not  tiguous  viscera,  but  the  vessels  running  into 

dead  (^jTocfiM).    2.  Active;  not  extinguished  the  liver.    The  margins  of  the  liver  arc  also 

(JBoyle),  two  in  number;  the  one,  which  is  posterior 

LiVE-ever.      Live-longt    in    botany.      See  and  superior,  is  obtuse;  the  other,  situated 

Sbdum.  anteriorly  and  inferiorlvt  is  acute.    The  tu> 

LI'VELESS.  a.  (from  Uve.)  Wanting  life:  bercles  of  the  liver  arc  likewise  two  in  num. 

rather,  lifeless  (Shakspeare).  her,    and  are   found    near  the   vena  portse. 

Ll'V  ELI  HOOD.  «.  Support  of  life ;  main-  Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of  this 

tenance ;  means  of  living  (Clarendon).  viscus   a    considerable    fissure     is     obvious, 

LIVELINESS.  *.  (^(lom  lively.)     1.  Ap-  known  by  the  name  of  the  fissure    of  tiie 

pearance    of  life    (Drydcn).      2.  Vivacity;  liver;  but,  in  order  to  expose  the  sinus,  it 

sprightliness  (Locke).  is  necessary  to  remove  the  gall-bladder,  wlien 

LI'VELODE.    *,    Maintenance;  support;  a  considrrable  sinus,  before  occupied  by  the 

livelihood  (Sj)€nser).  gull-bladder,  will  be  apparent.     The  blood- 
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tesieU  of  the  lirer  at  the    hepatic   artery,  Its  internal  textare  was  lamellated  and  ma- 

tiie  leoa  ports,    and    the    cavee    hepaticsD,  nifestly  crystallised.       Heated  alcohol  com* 

vhich  ire    described    nnder    their    proper  pletely  dissolved  it,  and  it  presented  all  tho 

unet.    The  absorbentJi  of  the  liver  are  very  properties  of  spermaceti,  with  this  only  dif- 

oameroas.     The  liver  has  nerves   from  the  ference,    that  it   was  not  so  dry,  white,  and 

freat  intercostal  and    eighth     pair,     which  transparent,   bat    more    soluble    in   alcohol 

arise  from  the  hepatic  plexus,  and  proceed  than  spermaceti.      This  <ippeared  to  be  in  a 

aioflf^  iritii  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  portae  state  of  soap  in  the  liver,  for  water  likewise 

ifitotbe  substance  of  the  liver.    With  regard  extracted  it  by  means  of  heat,  and  the  oil  was 

to  the  ftobstance  of  the  liver,  various  opi-  afterwards  rendered  concrete  on  cooling,  but 

oions  have  been   entertained.       It   is,  how-  thesmallnessofthequantityof  liver  prevented 

eFrr«  now  pretty   well   ascertained  to   be  a  this  chemist  from  making  any  farther  cxpcri- 

iargf  c:land,  composed  of  smaller  glands  con-  ments. 

Baitetl  together  by  cellular  stiucture.      The  Vauquelin,  in  like  manner  extracted  an  oil 

mall   glands  which  thus  compose  the  sub-  from  the  liver  of  the  skate,  which  became  white 

sUoce  of  the  liver  are  termed  penicilli,  from  as  fat,  and  likewise  as  thick ;  and  very  similar 

the  arrangement    of  the    arterial  ramifica-  to  wax  that  had  been  kept  warm  between  the 

tioBS  of  the   vena    portae  composing  each  fins[ers  for  some  time. 

^laod,  resembling  that   of   the   hairs  of  a  Perhaps  these    are   only  instances  of  the 

pcoeil.    The  chief  use  of  this  large  viscus  is  partial  conversion    of  animal   matters   into 

tu  fopply  a  fluid,  named  bile,  to  the  intes-  Adipocire,  which  see. 

tisrs,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  chyli-  Li'yek  of  Antimony,    See  Stioium. 

ficition.      The  small  penicilli  perform  this  Li'ver  of  Arsenics   See  Arsenicum. 

fboction  by  a  speci6c  action  on   the  blood  Li'vbr  of  Sulphur.    See  Sulphur. 

(bry  cootam,  by  which  they  secrete  in  their  Li'vER-t&or^  in  botany.     See  Anemone. 

very  minute  ends  the  fluid  termed  hepatic  LifvER-wort,  ash-coloured^  or  ground^  or 

^Ve;  bat  whether  they  pour  it  into  what  is  Iceland,    See  Lichen. 

called  a  follicle,    or  not,  is  yet  undecided,  Li'ver-icoW,  marsh.    See  Riecia. 

ud  if  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  Ll'VERCOLOUR.  a.  (liver  and  colour.) 

mpecting  the  substance  of  the  liver.     If  it  Dark  red  (fVoodward). 

he  iecreted  into  a  follicle,  the  substance  is  Ll'VERGROWN.  a.  (liver  and  groum.) 

truly  glandular,  according  to  the  notions  of  Having  a  great  liver  (Graunf), 

the  older  anatomists ;   but  if  it  he  secreted  LIVERDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

nerely  into  a  small  vessel,  called  a  biliary  partment  of  Meurthe,  seated  on  a  monntain 

pore  (whose  existence  can  be  demonstrated),  near  the  river  Moselle  eight  miles  north  east  of 

corresponding  to  the  end  of  each  penicilli,  Toul.     Lon.  6. 5  E.    Lat.  48.  45  N. 

without  anv    intervening    follicle,   its  sub-  LIVERPOOL,   a  large,    flourishing,  and 

itaooe  is  then,    in  their  opinion,    vascular,  populous   town   of  England,  in    the  couAty 

According  to  our  notions  in  the  present  day,  of  Lancaster,  situated   at  the  influx  of  the 

io  either  case,  the  liver  is  said  to  be  glan-  river  Mersey  into  the  sea,  18  miles  west  of 

(Islar;  for  we  connect    to  our   senses  the  Warrington,  and  203  north-west  of  London, 

idea  of  a  gland,  when  any  arrangement  of  the  Long.  2.  54  W.     hax.  53.  23  N.    This  town 

irswlf   pifrforms    the    office   of   separating  has   so   much   increased   in   trade  since  the 

from  the  blood-^  fluid  or  substance  different  commencement   of  the   last  century,  that  it 

in  its  nature  from  the  blood.      The  small  is  now  the  greatest  searport  in  England  ex- 

Tvisels  which  receive  the  bile  secreted  by  the  cent  London,  having  exceeded   Bristol  con* 

penicilli,  are  called  pori  biHariif  these  pro-  siuerably   of  late    years.      The     merchants 

rnsively  converge  throughout  the  substance  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Turkey, 

uf  the  liver  tovrards  its  under  surface,  and  at  and  the  East  Indies ;  but  the  most  beneficial 

leoj^th  form  one  trunk,  called  ductus  hepati*  trade  is  to  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies,  by 

f^^  vhich  conveys  the  bile  into  either  the  which  many  of  them  have  acquired  very  large 

^vtus  communis  cholcdochuSy  or  ductus  cys'  fortunes. 

'K«<.    See  G A  Lb-B LADDER.  Livcrpool,  during  the  last  war,  carried  on 

On  examining  the  substance   of  the  hu-  more  foreign  trade  than  any  town  in  Kiig- 

Dan  liver  chemically,  Ponrcroy  found  that  land  ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  it  at  this  time, 

alkali  dissolved  a  part  of  it,  ana  formed  with  that  there   are  more    than    three   thousand 

its  soap;  that  alcohol  also  dissolved  apart  vessels  cleared  from  that  port  in  one  year  to 

of  it,  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  de-  different  parts  of  the  world.       Here  are  se- 

psiited  a  white  flaky  substance.     This  sub-  veral    mann factories  for    China-ware,    and 

<tancr,  deprived  of  a  small  portion  that  was  pot-houses  which  make  very  fine  ware,  some 

aolsble  in  water,  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  salt-works,  glass-houses,  and  upwards  of  50 

loft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  like  a  con-  breweries,  from  some  of  which  large  quan- 

cMe  oil:    water   melted  it  under    boiling  titles  of  malt  liquor  are  sent  abroad.     Many 

^At,  bat  did  not  take  away  its  colour.      It  of  the  buildings  are  formed  in  the  most  ele- 

had  then  a  slight  odour  like  melted  wax.  gant  manner ;  but  the  old  streets  are  narrow ; 

f^  being  cast  into  a   porcelain  cup,  it  be-  a  defect  which  will  soon  be  removed,  as  the 

CMses  fixed  into  a  solid  brittle  cake,  of  a  corporation  have  lately  obtained    an  act  of 

IMti»hcd  surface,  and  snapped  on  breaking,  parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  town, 
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which  they  immediately  be^n  to  put  in  Uumbcr,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navig^a- 
force  with  ^reat  spirit,  having  taken  down  tion,  including  its  windings,  extends  above 
the  principal  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Not- 
town,  and  rebuilt  them  in  a  spacious  and  tingliam,  York,  Westmoreland,  Chester, 
most  magnificent  manner;  so  that  in  a  few  Statfurd,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Wor- 
years  it  will  probably  be  the  handsomest  cester,  &c.  The  Mersey,  upon  which  the 
town  in  England.  This  town  contains  ten  town  is  situated,  abounds  with  salmon,  cod, 
churches,  namely,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Nicholas's,  flounders,  turbot,  plaise,  and  smelts;  and 
St.  Geor^es's,  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  at  full  sea  it  is  above  two  miles  over,  in 
Ann's,  St.  John's,  St.  James's,  St.  Catharine's,  the  neighbourhood  are  frequent  horse-races, 
and  St.  Mary's*  There  arc  also  meetings  on  a  iive-mile  course,  the  finest  for  t)ie 
for  independents,  baptists,  quakers,  me-  length  in  England.  The  soil  in  and  near  the 
thodists,  presbyterians,  &c.  The  exchange  town  is  dry  and  sandy,  and  particularly  f»- 
is  a  noble  structure,  built  of  white  stone  in  vourable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  on  which 
the  form  of  a  square,  and  round  it  are  the  farmers  often  depend  more  than  on 
piazzas  where  the  merchants  assemble  to  wheat  or  any  other  grain.  Fresh  water  is 
transact  business.  Above  it  are  the  mayor's  brought  into  the  town  by  pipe»,  from  some 
offices,  the  sessions-hall,  the  council-cham-  springs  four  miles  off,  pursuant  to  an  act 
ber,  warehouses,  and  two  elegant  ball  rooms,  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  expense  of  erecting  this  building  Liverpool  sends  two  members  to  par- 
amounted  to  30,0001.    The  custom  house  is  liament. 

situated  at  the  head  of  the  old  dock,  and  is  a  LI'VERY.  i.  (from  liDrcr^  French.^     I . 

handsome  and  convenient  structure.      Here  The  act  of  giving  or  taking  possession  (^Shak^ 

are    many    charitable    foundations,    among  speare).      2.    Release  from  wardship  (^Kint^ 

which  is  a  lunatic  hospital ;  a  public  dispcn-  Charles),    3.  The  writ  by  which  possession  is 

sary;  a  school  of  instruction  tor  blind  per-  obtained.     4.  The  state  of  being  keptatacer- 

sons,  who  are  taught  to  manufacture  various  tain  rate  (Spenser),    5.  The  clothes  given  to 

useful  articles ;  an  excellent  grammar-school  servants  (Pope),     6.  A  particular  dress ;  a 

well  endowed ;  and  an  infirmary  in  a  very  garb  worn  as  a  token  or  consequence  of  any 

pleasant  airy  situation.  thing'  (Sidney), 

in  the  town  is  a  charity  school  supported  LrvERYMAN.  s.  (livery  and  man,)     I. 

by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  contriuutions  One  who  wears  a  liverv ;  a  servant  of  an  in- 

for  50  boys  and  12  girls,  who  are  not  only  ferior  kind  (^r/>uMno^^. 

clothed  and    educated,    but    also    provided  LIVERY'MEN  of  London,  are  a  number 

with   food    and    lodging:     likewise   several  of  men  chosen  from  among  the  freemen  of 

alms-houses  for  the  widows  of  seamen :  and  each  company.     Out  of  this  body  the   com- 

an  excellent  poor-house,    superior  to  any  in  mon    council,   sheriffs,     and    other   superior 

the   kingdom,  where  upwards  of   800  men,  officers  for  the   governinent  of  the  *cit}%  arc 

women,  and   children,  are   supported,  many  elected  ;  and  they  alone  have  the  privilege  of 

of  whom   are  employed    in  spinning  cotton  giving  their  votes  for  members  of  parliament, 

and    wool.       There   are   several   large    wet  from    which    the   rest   of    the    citizens    are 
docks,    dry   docks,   and   gravino^   docks  for.  excluded, 

the  repairing  of  shipping ;  which  renders  it  LIVES.     The  plural  of /r/f. 

the  most  commodious  sea- port  in  the  world.  LIVIA   Drusilia,    a   celebrated   Roman 

The  quays  which  bound  these  docks  are  co-  lady,   daughter   of    L.    Drusus   Calidiauus. 

vered  with  warehouses  ;    which  is   a  conve-  She   married    Tiberius   Claudius    Nero,    by 

nience    that  enables    the   merchant  to   dis-  whom   she   had  the   emperor  Tiberius   and 

charge   his   ship   at  a   very    small  expense.  Drusus  Germanicus.     Her  husband   had  at- 

The  new  prison  lately  finished   is  a  noble  tached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Antony,  and 

edifice.  Augustus  saw  her  as  she  tied  from  the  danger 

Liverpool  received  its  charter  from  king  which  threatened  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
John :  It  is  under  the  government  of  a  re-  marry  her,  though  then  pregnant.  This 
corder,  mayor,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  was  the  origin  of  her  greatness.  He  divorced 
aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  and  a  common  coun-  his  wife  Scribonia,  ana,  with  the  approbation 
cil  of  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  a  of  the  augurs,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials 
town-clerk  and  other  proper  officers.  The  town  with  Livia.  She  took  advantage  of  the 
has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  is  di-  passion  of  Augustus,  and  caused  her  chiU 
stantfrom  London  204  miles.  The  progressive  dren  by  Drusus  to  be  adopted  by  the  em- 
rise  of  population  has  been,  and  continues  to  peror.  Hrr  cruelty  and  ingratitude  are 
be,  proaigious.  In  1565,  there  were  only  138  strongly  marked,  when  she  is  charged  with 
householders  and  cottagers.  In  1 71^0  they  were  having  murdered  the  parents  of  Augustus, 
estimated  at  60,000.  her  own  husband,  to  hasten  the  elevation  of 

In  1800  the  houses  amounted  to  1 1^80,  the  Tiberius.  Livia  died  in  the  86th  vear  of  her 
inhabitants  to  7 7i653.  At  present  they  amount  age,  A.  D.  20.  Tiberius  shewed  himself  un- 
to more  than  100,0(H).  dutiful,  both  before  and  after  her  death,  as  he 

liy  the  late  inland  navigation,  Liverpool  expressively   commanded,   tJiat  no   hononnt, 

has    communication    with    the    rivers    Dee,  either  private  or  public,  should  be  paid  to  ber 

"S'J'le,     Ousc,     Trent,     Darwen,     Severn,  luemorv. 
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UnriD.  a.  (&*o^,  French-)    Ditcoloiued,  in  1413,  was  diicovered   the  following   cpt- 

is  vitii  ft  bUHri  bUek  and  blue  (^Bacou).  taph  upon  Livy :    Ossa  Tiii  lAm^Patavini^ 

UVI'DITY.  «.  (lividitcy  French.)     Disco-  omnium  mortaliumjudicio  digni^  cujus  prope 

lontion,  u  bjr  a  bloir  (Arbuthnof).  invicto   ealamo   invieti  popuii  Ramani  res 

IVVlKii.  partieipie  adj,      1.  Vigorous;  getta  eontcriberentur  ;  thsit  U,  ^^  The  hones 

letire.    2.  Being  in  motion.  of  Titoe  Livius  of  Patavium,  a  man  worthy 

LiVmo.  f.  (from /tvtf.)  1.  Support;  main-  to  be  approFed  by  all  mankind,    by  whose 

teiunce;  fortune  on  which  one  livee  (Sidney^,  almost  invincible  pen  the  acts  and  exploits  of 

1  Power  of  continuing  life   (^L^ Estrange),  the  inyincible  Romans  were  written."    These 

X  Lirelihood  (^DrydeS),      4.  Benefice  of  a  bones  are  said  to  be  preserved  with  his:h  re- 

dermian  (Spenser},  verence  to  this  day,  and  are  shewn  by  the 

LI'VINULY.  ad»  (from  living,}    In  the  Fdduans  as  tlje  most  precious  remains.     In 

Hfio^  state  (Brovn).  1451,  Alnhonsus,  king^of  Arragon,  sent  his 

UVIUS  AnDBONicua,  a  dramatic  poet^  ambassaoor,  Anthony  Panormita,  to  desire  of 

vho  floorished  at  Rome  about  240  years  B.  C.  the  citizens  of  Padua  the  bone  of  that  arm 

He  vas  the  first  who  turned  the  personal  sa-  with  which  this  their  famous  countryman  had 

tires  and  feseenntne  verses  into  the  form  of  a  written  his  history ;   and,  obtaininflr  it,  caused 

proper  dialo|Qt  and  rernlar  play.    Androni-  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples  with  the  greatest 

ns  was  the  freedman  of  M.  Livios  Salinator,  ceremony,  as  a  most  valuable  relic.  He  is  said 

vhoM  children  he  educated.     His  poetry  was  to  have  recovered  from  an  ill  state  of  health 

frown  obsolete  in  the  age  of  Cicero.    Some  by  the  pleasure  he  found  in  reading  this  his- 

irw  of  his  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Corput  tory ;    and  therefore,  out  of  gratitude,  put 

Poetarum,  upon  doing  extraordinary  honours  to  the  me* 

Li'tios  (M.  Salinator),  a  Roman  consul,  mory  of  the  writer, 

lent  against  the  lllyrians,  over  whom  he  oh-  Our  author's  history  has  been  often  pnb- 

tiioed  signal  advantages.    He  also  obtained  lished  with  and  without  the  supplement  of 

atpleodid  victory  over  Asdrubal,  a  few  years  Frcinshemius.      The  best  editions  are,  that 

ifterwards,  who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  of   Gronovius,  cum  notis  variorum  et  suis^ 

srriDforeement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  Lugd.  Bat.  1679,  3  vols.  8vo.$   that  of  Le 

Livius  (Titus),   an  illustrious    historian,  Clerc,  at  Amsterdam,  1709,  10  vol.  12mo. ; 

vai  born  at  Patavium,  or  Padua,  of  an  an«  and  that  of  Crevier,  at  Paris,  1735,  6  vol. 

cieot  faaily.    He  resided  at  Rome  for  many  4to.    These  have  the  supplements.    Draken- 

yeuf,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  whom  he  borch's  Amsterdam  edition,   in  7  vols.  4to. 

ucd  to  tead  his  historv  as  he  composed  it.  1738,  is  a  very  excellent  one;  but  the  notes 

Tbat  emperor  ap|K>intea  him  to  superintend  are  prolix.    Kuddiman*s  duodecimo  edition, 

(he  fdocadon  of  bis  grandson  Claudius.    On  at    Edinburgh,  in  1751,  is   very    accurate. 

the  death  of  bis  patron,  he  returned  to  his  Homer's  9vo.  edition,  in  8  vols.  1794;  and 

satiTe  place,  where  he  died,  A.D.  17^  in  the  the  Oxford  edition  of  1800,  in  6  vols.  8vo. ; 

(7tfa  year  of  his  age.     According  to  some  both  from  Drakenborch,  are  valuable ;  they 

ttcoaots,  Ovid  died  on  the  same  day.    The  both  have  good  indexes.    Livy  wab  trans- 

me  of  livy  ia  rendered  immortal  by  his  lated  into  England  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  6  vols. 

lti»lory  of  the  Roman  empire.    Besides  this  8vo. 


»aght  to  be  read  struction  of  the  latter  and  more  interesting 

bj  jfmng  men.      His    Roman  history  was  part  of  Livy.    Several  eminent  moderns  have 

cooprrheoded  in  140  books,  of  which  only  indulged  the  pleasing  expectation  that  the 

35  an  extant.     It  began  with  the  foundation  entire  work  of  this  noble   historian  might 

«f  Rome,  and  was  continued  till  the  death  of  yet  be  recovered.    It  has  been  said  to  exist 

pnuas  in  Germany.     Hi^t  style  is  clear  and  in  an  Arabic  version ;  and  even  a  complete 

isdefatigable,   laboured    \vithout   afiectatlon,  copy  of  the  original  is  supposed    to  iiave 

dlffittiTe  without  weakness,  and  argumentative  been  extant  as  late  as  the  year  1631,  and  to 

vithoat  pedantry.    But  what  distinguished  have  perished  at  that  time  in  the  plunder  of 

LHt  above  all  other  historians,  were  his  great  Magdeburg.   The  munificent  patron  of  learns 

pR»oity,  candour,  and  impartiality.  ing  Leo  tne  Tenth,  exerted  the  most  gene« 

Scarce  any  man  was  ever  more  honoured,  rous  zeal  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  valuable 

>Kve  as  well  as  dead,    than  this  historian,  treasure,    which  one  of    his  most   bigoted 

Hiny  the  younger    relates,    that    a  ^native  predecessors,  above  mentioned,  had  expelled 

KvatlcBian  travelled  from  Gades,  in  Ihe  ex-  from    every   Christian   library.    Bayle   has 

tntoest  parts   of  Spain,  to  see  Livy :  and,  preserved,  under  the  article  Leo,  two  curious 

ti^b  Home  abounded  with  more  stupen*  original  letters  of  that  pontiff,  concerning  his 

^  and  curious  spectacles  than  any  city  in  hopes  of  recovering  Livy ;  which  afford  most 

|be  world,  yet  he  immediately  returned,  as  honourable  proofs  of  his  liberality  in   the 

^1  ifter  having  seen  Livy,  nothing  farther  cause  of  letters.  A  lately  discovered  fragment 

cviid  be  worthy  of  bis  notice.     A  monn*  of  Livy 's  history  was  published  in  17/3,  by 

■vet  was   erected  to  this  historian  in  the  Dr.Bruns, 

teBple    of    Jnno,     where   was    afterwards        L IVONI  A,  a  lar^  province  of  the  Russian 

ftmoded  tlie  monastery  of  St.  Justina.   There,  empire,  with   the  title  of  a  -duchy.      it  is 
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hoanded  on  the  north  hy  the  Gulf  of  Fin-  north  of  Carmarthen,  and  185  west  by- 
land,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Riga,  on  the  nortli  of  London.  Long.  3.  48  W.  Lat.  51. 
south   hy  Courland,  and  on  the  east,  partly  54  N. 

by     Plescow,    and    partly    by    Novogorod.  LLANTRISSEXT,  a  town  of  South  Wale*, 

It  is  about  250  miles  from  north  to  south,  in  the  county  of  (ilamorgan,  with  a  weekly 

and   150  from  east  to    west.      The   land  is  market  on  Friday.      It  is  joined  with  Car- 

so     fertile    in   corn,   that    it    is    called    the  diff  and  other  towns  to  send  one  member  to 

granary  of  the  north ;  and   would   produce  the     British     parliament:     39     miles     west- 

a   ^reat  deal  more,   if   it  were  not  so  full  south-west  of  Monmouth,   and  166   west  of 

of  lakes.  London. 

LIVRE,  a  French  money  of  account,  con-  LLANVELLINO,  a  town  of  North  Wales, 

taining  20  sols,  and  equal  nearly  in  value  to  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  with  a  weekly 

tenpence  of  our  money.    See  Money.  market     on     Saturday:      10    miles     liortli- 

HXI'VIA  ViTRioLATA  SuLPHUREA.   Sal  wcst  of  Wclsh  Pool,  and   179  north-west  of 

polychresttiB.     Its  virtues  are  delivered  under  London, 

tlie  head  of  Kali  viiriolatum,  L.L.D.     An  abbreviation  of  legum  doctor^ 

LIXI'VIAL.  a.  (from  lixivium,  Latin.)     I.  a  doctor  of  both  civil  and  canon  laws. 

Impregnated  with  salts  like  a  lixivium.     2.  LLOYD    nVilliam),    a    learned    English 

Obtained  by  lixivium  (Boyle),  bishop,  was  born  at  Tilehurst,  in  Berkshire, 

LIXI'VIATE.  a.  (from  lixivium,    Latin.)  in  1627,  and  entered  in  1638,  at  Oriel  col- 
Making  a  lixivium  {Brown).  lege,   Oxford,  from  whence  he    removed    to 

LIXIVIA'TION.  Z/^Mire.  The  process  em-  Jesus  college,  where  he  took   his  bachelor's 
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and  combustion,  coals  and  neutral  earths,  in  Iain,  and  in  1676,  he  obtained  the  living  of 

order  to  obtain   those    particles    which    are  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.      In   1680   he   was 

termed  lixivial  salts.  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  168S,  he 

LIXI'VIUM.  {Lixivium,   t,  n.  from    /ur,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  with  six  of  his  brethren, 

wood-ash.)    The  liquor  in  which  saline  and  for  petitioning  against  the  royal  declaration 

soluble  particles  of  the  residues  of  distillation  for  liberty    of    conscience.        He   concurred 

and  combustion  are  dissolved.  heartily  with    the   Revolution,  and  in    1692 

Lixi'viuM  saponarium.    See  Aqua  kali.  was  translated   to  the  see   of  LichBeld  and 

Lixi'viuM /artort.     See  Aqua  kali.  Coventry,  from  whence,  in  1699,  he  was  re- 

LIZARD,    in   amphibiology.        See   La-  moved  to  Worcester.     He  died  in  1717*     Ho 

CERTA.  wrote  several  tracts  against  popery,  sermons. 

Lizard,  in  geography,    a  cape    or  pro*  and  a  System  of  Chronology, 

moutory  of  Cornwall,  the  most  southern  of  Llotd   (Robert),   an    English  poet,    was 

England,  whence  ships  usually  take  their  de-  the  son  of  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd,  second  master 

parture  when  bound  westtvard.     According  to  of   Westminster    school,    where    Robert    re- 

the  Requisite  Tables,  the  Lizard  is  in  Long,  ceived  his  education,  and  was  then  admitted 

5.  15  W.     Lat.  49, 57J  N.  of   Trinity    Colleire,   Cambridge,   and    took 

LI ZARD'S-TAiL, in  botany.  See  Saurusus.  his  degree  of  M.A.     He   was'^employed  for 

Also  a  naiMe  for  one  or  two  species  of  the  some  time  as  usher  to    Westminster  school, 

genus  Piper;  which  see.  and  while  in  that  situation,  wrote  his  poem 

LLANBEDER,  a  town  in  Cardiganshh-e,  called  the  Actor,    published     in   1760,     the 

with  a  market  on  Tuesday.     It  is  seated  on  poetical  merit  of  which  was  such,  that  when 

the  Ty  vy,  over  which  is  a  bridge  into  Carmar-  the  Rosciad  appeared,  he  was  considered  for 

thenshire,  24  miles  east  of  Cardigan,  and  197  a  time  as  the  author.     His  irregularities  ob* 

west  hy  north  of  London.     Long.  4.  8  W;  liged  him  to  quit  his  situation  in  Westmin- 

Lat.  52.  9  N.  ster  school,  and   he  almost  wholly  subsisteti 

LLANDiLOVAWR,  a  town  in  Carmar-  by  the  liberality  of  his  friend  Churchill.  At 
thenshire,  with  a  market  on  Tuesday  and  length  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  melancholy, 
Saturday.  It  is  seated  on  an  ascent,  on  the  and  died  in  1764.  A  collection  of  his  poems 
river  Towy,  over  which  is  abridge,  thirteen  was  published  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  in  2  vols.  8to. 
miles  east  by  north  of  Carmarthen,  and  191  177^^*  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Capri- 
west  hy  north  of  London.  Long.  3.  58  W.  cious  Dover,  a  comic  opera,  8vo.  1764,  and 
Lat.  51.  55  N.  other  dramatic  works. 

LL.ANELLY,  a  town  in  Carmarthenshire^  L(>.  intcrj.  (la,  Saxon.)  Look ;  see ;  behold 

with  a  market  on  Tuesday,     It  trades  much  {Shaks.). 

in  coal,  and  is  seated  on  a  creek  of  the  Bris-  LOACH,  in  ichthyology.     See  Cobitis. 

tol  Channel,  13  miles  south  by  east  of  Car-  LOAD.  s.  (hla*t>e,  Saxon.)  1.  A  burden  ;  a 

niarthen,  and  216  west  by  north  of  London,  freight;  lading  {Dryden).    2.  Weight;  pres- 

Long.  4.  10  VV.     Lat.  51  N.  sure;   encumbrance    (Pope).     3.   Weight  or 

LLANCiADOC,  a    town  in    Carmarthen-  violence  of  blows  (Vryden).    4.  Any  thing 

shire,   with  a  market  on  Thursday.       It  is  that  dep resides  (Ray).     5.  As  much  drink  as 

ftpatf«l  hptnreen  the  rivers  Brane  and  Sawthy,  one  can  bear  (L'Eitr,) 

)oin  the  Towy,  18  miles  cast  by  To  LOAD.  v.  a,  (hla&an,  Saxon.)     I.  To 
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burden ;  to  freight  (i$A<iifr«p€are).    S.  To  en-  It  occurs    massive,  is  dull,  and  sometimes 

ctmbrr;  to  emMLirass  (ZxNr^f).  3.  To  charre  weakly    glimmering.       Jt    adheres    pretty 

a  ^B  (fTiseman).     4.  To  make   heavy  hy  strongly  to  the  tongue,   feels  greasy,  and  is 

mnrthing  appended  or  annexed  (AddxMon),  not  very  heavy:  it  is  generally  mixed  with 

LfOAO. «.  (anciently  and  more  properly /o</e;  sand  and  gravel,  and  also  iron  ochre.      Ac- 

fr&m  Ic^ao,  Saxon  to  lead.)      In  mining,  a  cording   to  Mr.  Jameson,  it  may  be  consi- 

vord  used,  esjiecially  in   the  tin-mines,  for  dered  as    sandy  potter's  clay,  mixed   with 

aiir  rrgutar  vein    or    course,  whether    me-  mica  and  iron  ochre. 

taflicornot;  but  most  commonly  load  means  To  LOAM.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To 

2  DirUllic  vein.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  smear  with    loam,    marl,  or  clay;   to  clay 

nines  in  general  are  veins  within  the  earth,  (J/ojron). 

whose  sides  receding  from  or  approaching  to  LO'AMY.  a,  (from  loam,)  Marly  (Bacon), 

fsch  otbcr,  make  them  of  unequal   breadths  LOAN.  9.  (hiaen,  Saxon.)  Anything  lent; 

is  di&rent  places,  sometimes  forming  large  any  thing  given  to  another,  on  condition  of 

spaces,  which  are  called   holes;  these  hofes  return  or  repayment  (Bacon). 

ue  filled  like  the  rest  with  substances,  which,  LOANS,  in  political  economy,    sums  of 

whether    metallic,  or  of  any  other  nature,  money,  generally  of  large  amount,  borrowed 

uncalled  loads.     When  the  substances  form-  from   individuals   or  public  bodies,  for  the 

inir  tliese  loads  are  reducible  to  metal,  the  service  of  the  state.      They  are  either  com- 

l«ad>  are  by  the  English  miners  said  to  be  pulsory,  in   which  case  they  may   be  more 

aiire,    otherwise     they    are     termed    dead  properly  termed    requisitions;  or  voluntary, 

loads.  which  is  the   only  mode    that  can  be  fre* 

Tbe  load  is  frequently  intercepted  by  the  quently  resorted  to  with  advantage.  Loans 
crossing  of  a  vein  of  earth  or  stone,  or  some  are  sometimes  furnished  by  public  compa- 
otiier  metalline  snbstance;  in  which  case  it  nies  as  a  consideration  for  peculiar  privi- 
rnierally  happens^  that  one  part  of  the  load  leges  secured  to  them ;  but  are  much  more 
is  moved  to  a  considerable  oistance  on  one  commonly  advanced  bv  individuals  on  a  cer- 
ude.  Iliis  load  is  by  the  miners  termed  a  tain  interest  being  allowed  for  the  use  of 
flookiDg,  and  the  part  of  the  load  which  is  the  money,  either  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
Dwved,  ii  by  them  said  to  be  heaved.  This  until  the  principal  shall  be  repaid, 
ffictare  or  heave  of  a  load,  according  to  The  practice  of  borrowinir  money,  for 
Mr.  Price,  is  prodnced  by  a  subsidence  of  defraying  part  of  the  extraoroinarv  expences 
the  strata  from  their  primary  positions,  in  time  of  war,  had  been  adopted  in  other 
vhieh  be  supposes  to  have  been  horizontal  countries  long  before  it  was  introduced  into 
or  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  Great  Britain ;  but  it  has  been  carried  to  a 
therefore  should  more  properly  J>e  called  a  far  greater  extent  here  than  by  any  other 
<lepression  than  a  heave.  This  heaving  of  state:  and  the  facility  with  which  the  go- 
the  load  would  be  an  inexpressible  loss  to  vernment  has  been  enabled  to  raise  the 
the  miner,  did  not  experience  teach  him  larj^est  sums,  has  arisen  entirely  from  the 
that  as  the  loads  ahvays  run  on  the  sides  of  strict  punctuality  with  which  it  has  con- 
ihe  hills,  so  the  part  heaved  is  always  moved  stantly  made  good  all  pecuniary  engage- 
(offard  the  descent  of  the  hill ;  so  that  the  ments.  The  chancellor  ot  the  exchequer  is 
niiner,  working  toward  the  ascent  of  the  the  officer  who  usually  conducts  negocia- 
hill,  and  meeting  a  flookiug,  considers  him*  tions  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
»!r  as  working  in  the  heaved  part ;  where-  ment,  and  the  agreement  Is  afterward  con- 
fore,  catting  through  the  flookini^,  he  works  firmed  by  parliament ;  the  governor  and 
apon  its  back  up  the  ascent  of  tlie  hill,  till  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  of 
he  rec(»vers  tlie  load,  and  vice  versa.  late   years  been   usually  appointed   receivers 

LCKADEK.  «•  (from  load.)   He  who  loads,  of  the    contributions,  for  which  they  have 

U>A' DSM A N. #.  (/oai/ or /orftf  and  man.)  He  an  allowance,  at  a  certain   rate  per  million: 

vbo  leads  the  way ;  a  pilot  and  the  sums  received  by  them  are  paid  into 

Ui'ADSTAK.  f.  (more  properly  lodestar^  the  exchequer    in   the    name  of   tne    chief 

from  lae'ban,  Saxon,  to  lead.)    The  polestar ;  cashier  of  the   Bank.      The   money  appro- 

tiie  cynosure ;   the  leading  or  guiding  star  priated  to  pay  the  interest   of  annuities,  is 

(A^esjfr).  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  to  the 

UVAOSTONE.  s.  (properly  lodestone^  or  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  upon  account,  and 

Minf^ione.)    The   magnet ;  the  atone  on  he  is  enjoined  to  pay  the  annuities,  and  ren- 

whieh  the  mariner's  compass  needle  is  touched  der  his  account  in  due  course.      The  Bank 

to  |rire  it  a  direction  north  and  south.    See  detain    their    allowance  for    receiving    the 

FEsam  and  Magnet.  contribution:^  out  of  the   sum   received^  and 

U)AP.  t.  (from  hlaji,  Saxon.)     I.  A  mass  likewise  what  they  have  allowed  as  discount 

of  bfvad  as  It  is  formed  by  the  baker :  a  to    those   subscribers    who    advanced    their 

W  is  thicker  than  a  cake  (Haywood),     2.  money  before  the   times  fixed  for  the  seve- 

Aqt  thick  mass  into  which  a  body  is  wrought  ral  instalments. 

{Maimer).  When  the   parliament  has  voted  the  sup- 

i^AM,  in  mioeralozy,  is  a  sub-species  of  plies,  and  the  extent  of  the  loan  found  ne- 

(he  clay  genus  and  of  a  yellowish  grey  co-  cessary    is   determined,    a  communication  is 

losr,  frequently  spotted  yellow  and  brown,  usually  made  to  the  Bank  or  Stock  Exchange, 
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stating  the  particular  stock  on  which   the  conditions   of  the  acts  by  which   they  are 

loan   is  to   be  made,  and  ^xing  a  day  for  created,    government    ma^    redeem    without 

those  who  intend  to  bid  for  it,  to  wait  on  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  by  discliarg- 

the  minister  with    their   proposals;   in   the  ing  the  debt  at  par;  ttie  latter  are  sach  as 

mean    time   each    person    forms   his  list  of  being  granted  for  specific  terms,  cannot   be 

friends   who  are   to    take    different    propor-  redeemed  witliout  tne  consent  of    the   pro- 

tions  with  him  in  case  he  succeeds.     When  prietors.    The  various  debts  that  have  beea 

the  day  comes,  each  party  offers  as  low  as  incurred   at   different  periods    b^    loans    on 

he  thinks  he  can  venture  with  a  fair  pros-  either  of  these  species  of  annuities,  constl- 

pect  of  pro6t,  and  the  lowest  offer  is  gene-  tute  the  funded  ciebt  of  the  nation;  that  is, 

rally  accepted.     The  only  step  to  be  taken  the  debt  which  has   been  secured  upon  cer* 

by  those   who   are  not  of  the  number  just  tain  funds   created   by  parliament,   and  ap- 

mentioned,  and    who   may   wish  to   take   a  propriated  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  in- 

share  in  the  transaction,  is  to  apply  to  one  terest  on  the  sums  borrowed.    The  constant 

of  the  subscribers  for  a  part  of  his  snbscrip-  hope  of  being  able  at  a  future  |)eriod  to  re- 

tion,  which  at  first  may  sometimes   be   had  deem  the  debts  contracted,  has  induced  the 

ivithout   any  premium,   or  for  a  very  small  government  generally  to  prefer  raising  money 

one  ;    for  it   cannot  be   presumed  that  any  on  annuities  redeemable  at  par ;  and  the  dis- 

small  number  of  men,  who  have  subscribed  advantage  which  might  arise  to  the  stock- 

for  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised,  intend,  or  holder  from    being   paid   off  at  par,  if   bis 

can  keep   it^   but   that  they  propose   to  in-  principal  bore  a  high  rate  of  interest,  bas 

elude  in  their  subscriptions  a  great  number  of  always  made  those  who  advance  money  on 

their  connections  and  acquaintance.    Some-  loans   prefer  a  large  capital  bearing  a  low 

times  tlte  subscription  lies  open  to  the  pub^  rate  per  cent,   though  it  may  actually  pro- 

lie  at  the  Bank,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  loan  duce  a  somewhat  less  annual  interest  than 

of  eighteen  millions  for  the   service  of  the  would  have  been  ^ivcn  on  a  capital  eoual  to 

year   1797,   and    then  every  person  is  at  li-  the  sum   advanced:    the  great  speculations 

herty   to  subscribe  what  he  thinks  proper;  which  are  carried  on  in  the  public  funds  are 

and  if,  upon  casting  up  the  whole,  there  is  a  also  a  strong  inducement  to  prefer  advanc- 

surplus  subscribed,  which  has  generally  been  ing  money  on  these  conditions,  which  have 

the  case,  the  sum  each  person  has  subscribed  contributed  so  much  to  increase  the  nomioal 

is  reduced  in  an  equal  proportion,  so  as  to  magnitude  of  the  national  debt, 

make  in  the  whole  the  sum  fixed  by  parlia.  During   the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  loans 

ment.  were  chiefly  raised  on  annuities  for  99  years. 

As  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  after  the  till  1711 ;  when,  by  the  establishment  of  the 

subscription  is  closed,  receipts  are  made  out  South  Sea  Company,  a  variety  of  debts  were 

and  delivered  to  the  subscribers,  for  the  se-  consolidated  and  made  a  permanent  capital, 

veral  sums  by  them  subscribed ;  and  for  the  bearing  G  per  cent,    interest.      About    this 

conveniency  of  sale,   every  subscriber  of  a  period  lotteries  were  also  frequently  adopted 

considerable    sum   has   sundry    receipts    for  for  raising  money   for    the   public  service, 

different  proportions  of  his   whole   sum,  by  under  which  form  a  considerable  premium 

which  means  he  can  readily  part  with  what  was  given,  in  addition  to  a  high  rate  of  in* 

sum  he  thinks  proper;  and  a  form  of  as-  terest.     This    mode   of    raising  money   was 

si^ninent  is  drawn  upon  the  back  of  the  re-  followed  in   1712,  1713,  and  1714.     In  the 

ceipt,  which   being  signed    and    witnessed,  latter  year,    though   the   interest  paid   was 

transfers    the    property   to    any    purchaser,  equal  to  only  51.   78.  2d.  per  cent,  on  the 

The  deposit  is  generally  ten  per  cent,  and  is  sum    borrowed,  the  premium    allowed   was 

made  at  or  about  the  time  of  subscribing;  upwards  of  341.   per  cent.;    but,    as   peace 

the  second  payment  is  about  a  month  after,  was  restored,  and  the  legal  rate  of  interest 

and  BO  on  till  the  whole  is  paid  in,  each  in-  had  been  reduced   to   5   per  cent,  it  seems 

stalment  being  usually  either  ten  or  fifteen  that  a  larger  premium  was  allowed,  for  the 

per  cent.    Those  subscribers  who  choose  to  sake  of  appearing  to  borrow  at  a  moderate 

pay    the  whole  sum   before    the   appointed  rate  of  interest. 

days  of  payment,  are  allowed  discount  at  an  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  interest  on 
agreed  rate  per  cent,  on  the  sum  paid  in  ad-  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  debts  was 
Vance,  from  the  time  of  such  payment  to  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  and  the  few  loans  that 
the  period  when  the  whole  is  required  to  be  were  raised  were,  comparatively,  of  Kmall 
paid  in  by  instalments.  Those  who  do  not  amount;  that  of  the  year  1720,  was  ob- 
complete  the  payment  of  the  sum  they  have  tained  at  little  more  than  4  per  cent,  in- 
subscribed    for,    forfeit   the  part  they  have  tercsr, 

|>aid ;  and  this  is  the  case  according  to  the  About  1730  the  current  rate  of  interest 
acts  of  parliament,  if  the  money  is  not  paid  was  3^  per  cent.;  and,  in  1736,  govern- 
by  the  days  appointed ;  but  payments  are  ment  was  enabled  to  borrow  at  3  per 
sometimes  received  after  the  appointed  days  cent,  per  annum.  The  extraordinary  sums 
on  paying  certain  fees  to  the  clerk.  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 

Loans  are  usually  raised  upon   either  re-  war,  which  began  in  1739,  were  at  first  oh- 

dcemablc    or  irredeemable  annuities.      The  tuiiied  from  the  sinking  fund   and   the   <ialt 

former  arc   those   which,   according    to   the  duties;  a  payment  from  the  liunk,  in  1742, 
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RodoH  obIj  a  small  lomo  necessary  in  that 
Tear,  wbich  was  obtained  at  little  more  than 
3  per  cent,  iatervst.  In  the  sneoeedin^  years 
the  foUowiDr  sQins  were  raised  by  loans,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  accouiits  collected  by  the  fate 
Mr. «.  O.  Grellier. 

^'oi'*  Sum  bonowed«  latentU 

1743 1,800,0(M) 3  8  4 

1744 1,800,000 3  6  10 

I7<5 2,000,000 4  0  7 

l/K 2,500,000 5  5  1 

1747 4,000,000 4  8  0 

Ji« 6,300,000 4  8  0 

LOANS  OP  THK  SEVEN  TEARS*  WAR. 

1736 2,000,000 3  12  0 

1757 3,000,000 3  14  3 

1738 5,000,000 3    6  5 

17521 6,600,000 3  10  9 

1760 3,000,000 3  13  7 

W 12,000,000 4     1  11 

1762 12,000,000 4  10  9 

1763 3,500,000 4    4  2 

LOANS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

1776 2,000,000 3    9  8 

1777 5,000,000 4    5  2 

177H 6,000,000 4  IS  7 

1779 7,000,000 5  18  10 

1780 12,000,000 5  16  8 

\m 12,000,000 5  11  1 

Iptt 13,500,000 5  18  1 

17H3 12,000,000 4  13  9 

17»4 6,000,000 5    6  11 

LOANS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

1793 4,500,000 4 

1794 11,000,000 4 

1795 18,000,000 4 

1796 18,000,000 4 

1796 7,500,000 4 

1797 18,000.000 5 

1797 14,500,000 6 

1798 17,000,000 6 

1799 3,000,000 5 

1799 15,500,000 5 

ls«0 20,500,000 4 

1«01 29,000,000 5 

LOAMS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  FRENCH 
EMPIRE. 

IW 12,000,000 5    2    0 

H04 14,500,000 5    9    2 

Ntt 22,500,000 5    3    2 

1«W 20.000,000 4  19    7 

1»07 

IHOS 

1^ 

Tbe  loan  for  the  present  year  (1810)  of 
'iflit  mitUons  for  Great  Britain,  and  four 
otltions  for  Ireland,  has  been  contracted  for 
^  teoBs  more  &vonnible  to  the  public  than 
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since  the  year  1793.  For  etery  1001.  snb- 
scribed,  there  have  been  gWen  1301.  of  3  per 
cent,  consolidated  annuities,  being  a  rate  of 
interest  of  only  41.  4s.  •id.  per  cent. ;  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  rate  of  the  loan  for 
1763. 

LOANDA,  or  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  An« 
gola,  about  six  leafi^es  in  length,  and  half 
a  league  wide,  diviaed  from  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  channel,  which  forms  a  good  bar* 
hour.  The  soil  is  unfruitful  for  grain ;  but 
fruits,  such  as  oranges,  figs,  citrons,  &c. 
abound.  It  contains  seren  or  eight  villages. 
On  the  coast  are  found  shell-fish,  called  zimbi, 
used  for  money  by  the  natives,  like  cowries  in 
the  Indies. 

LoANDA,  or  St,  Paul  de  Loanda^  a  sea- 
port town  df  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  An- 
Eola,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  province,  called 
oando,  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  see  of  a  bishop,  and  containing  several 
churches,  convents,  and  about  bwiO  inha* 
bitants,  of  which  only  1000  are  whites,  the 
rest  are  blacks  or  mulattoes.  The  country 
abounds  in  cattle  and  sheep ;  Indian  corn, 
millet,  manioc,  and  fruits.  Long.  13.  15  E. 
Lat.  8.  30  S. 

LOANGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Congo, 
250  miles  in  length,  and  188  in  breadth ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Benin,  on  the  east 
by  parts  unknown,  on  the  south  by  Congo 
Proper,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  l^nd  is  so  fruitful,  that  it  yields 
three  crops  of  millet  in  a  year ;  and  there 
are  a  j^eat  number  of  trees,  whence  palm 
wine  IS  drawn.    The  women  cultivate  the 

S round,  sow,  and  get  in  the  harvest.  The  in- 
abitants  are  black,  well  made,  mild,  and  trac- 
table. 

LoANoo,  a  town  of  Congo,  capital  of  a 
kinff-dom  of  the  same  name,  with  a  harbour, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Quilla.  The  principal 
trade  consists  in  elephants*  teeth,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  and  slaves.  Long.  1 1.  45  £.  I^it. 
4.  15  S. 

LOANO,  or  Lotano,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  state  of  Genoa,  near  the  sea,  six  miles 
south-sonth-west  of  Finale.  Lonir.  7.  58  E. 
lat.  44.  9  N. 

IX)A'SA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
polyandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  five- 
leaved;  petals  five;  capsule  half-inferior, 
one-celled,  half  three-valved,  many-seeded. 
Six  species:  natives  of  Peru  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

LOATH,  a.  (la«,  Saxon.)  Unwilling;  dis- 
liking; not  reaily ;  not  inclined  (Southern). 

To  LOATHE,  v,  a.  (from  loath.)  1.  To 
hate ;  to  look  on  with  abhorrence  (Sid.).  2. 
To  consider  with  the  disgust  of  satiety 
(Cowley).  3.  To  see  food  with  dislike 
(Qui/tctf). 

To  Loathe,  v.  «.  1.  To  create  disgust ; 
to  cause  abhorrence  (So.).  2.  To  feel  abhor- 
rence or  disgust  (Exoaus)^ 

LO'ATHEK.  #.  One  that  loathes. 
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LO'ATHFUL.  a.  (loath  ^niifuU.)     l.Ab-  scape  simple,  nearly  leafless,  common  to  car 

l»orring';   bating   (Spenser),     2.   Abhorred;  own  lakes, 

liafed  (Spenser).  .The  species  most  worthy  of  notice,   is  L. 

LO'ATHlNCiLY.  a.  (from  Icath.)     In  a  Syphilitica:  a  native  of  Virginia,  with  erect 

fastidious  manner.  stem  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  serrate, 

LO'ATHLY.   a.   (from  loath.)      Hateful;  alternate    sessile;  calyx,  with    hve  lialbert- 

ahhorred  ;  exciting  hatred  (Shak.).  shaped  leaflets,  fringecf  at  the  margin  ;  L.  blue 

LO'ATHLY.  ad,  (from  loath.)    Unwilling-  flowers, 

ly  ;  without  liking  or  inclination  (Donne),  The  root  of  this  plant  is  the  part  dirccte<l 

LO'ATHNESS.  *.  (from  loath.)    Unwil-  hy  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceta  for   meiJi- 

lingness  (Bacon).  cinal  use ;  in  taste  it  resembles  tobacco,  and 

LO'ATHSOME.  a,  (from  loath,)     I,  Ab-  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting.      It  derived    the 

horred ;  detestable  (South),     2.  Causing  sa^  name  of  syphilitica^  from  its  efficacy  ia  the 

tiety  or  fasti diou<«ness  (Shak,)  cure  of  syphilis,  as  experienced  by  the  North 

LO'ATHSOM EN  ESS.*. (from /oa/A^ome.)  American  Indians,  who  considered  it  a  »pe- 

Quality  of  raising  hatred  (Jlddison),  cific  in  that  disease,  and  with  whom  it  was 

LOAVES.     The  plural  of /oo/I  long   an    important  secret,  which   was   pur- 


lazy  manner  (Shak.),  ful  of  the  roots  in  three  measures  of  water. 

LOBARIA.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  Of  this,  half  a  measure  is  taken  in  the  morn - 

class  vermes,  order  mollusca.      I3ody  above,  ing   fasting,   and   repeated   in   the  eveninsr : 

convex;    beneath,  flat;    lobate:   one  species  and  the  dose  is  gradually  increased,  till  its 

only,  possessing  a  tail  with  four  lobes,  and  purgative  effects   become  too  violent,   when 

found  in  the  Northern  Seas.  the  decoction  is  to  be  intermitted  for  a  day 

LO'BATE,  or  Loiied  Leaf.     In  botany,  or  two,  and   then  renewed,  until  a   perfect 

Divisum  ad  medium  in  partes  distanies,  mav'  cure   is   effected.      During  the    ose    of    this 

^inibus    convexis.     Divided    to   the    middle  medicine,    a    proper   regimen   is  %to   be    en- 

into    parts    distant    from    each    other,   with  joined,  and   the  ulcers  are  also   to   be   fre- 

convex  margins.     The  latter  clause  is  omit-  quently  washed    with   the   decoction,  or,   if 

ted  in  Delin,  LI ,  and  yet  it  seems  necessary  deep   and    foul,    to    be  sprinkled    with    the 

to  distinguish  this  from  folium  fissum^  the  powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  New  Jersey 

cleft  or  cloven  leaf.     Tliese  leaves  take  the  tea-tree,  Cennothus  Jimericanus,     Although 

names    of   hilobate^    trilobate,    &c.    or    /tco-  the  plant  thus  used  is  said  to  cure  the   dis- 

lobed^  three^lobed,  &c.   from  the  number  of  ease  m  a  very  short  time,  yet  it  is  not  found 

lobes  into  which  they  are  divided.  that  the  anlisv'philitic  powers  of  the  lobelia 

LOBAW,  a  town  of  rt^cstern  Prussia,  with  have  been  confirmed  in  any  instance  of  Eu- 

a  castle,  where  the  bishop  of  Culm  resides,  ropcan  practice;  hut  we   have  various   facts 

It  is  25  miles  £.  of  Culm.     Long.  19.  0  E.  and  arguments,  to  induce  our  belief,  that  the 

Lat.  53.  25  N.  syphilis  is  more  easily  cured  among  people 

LOBBY,  in  architecture,  is  a  small  hall  or  of  simple  regimen  and  manners,  than  among 

waiting  room :  it  is  also  an  entrance  into  a  tliosc  of  fuller  diet,   and   more   voluptuous 

principal  apartment,  where  there  is  a  consider-  life. 

able  space  between  that  and  a  portico  or  ves-  LOBEO'S  Catch  Fly,   in  botany.     Sec 

tibule,  and  the  length  or  dimensions  will  not  Silene. 

allow  it  to  be  considered  as  a  vcbtibule  or  an  LOBKNSTEIN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony, 

ante-room.  in  the  county  of  Keusson,  2(;  miles  N.  of  Ba- 

LOBE.  *.  (>-c(?l;.)     A  division  ;  a  district  reitli.     Long.  M.  37  E.     Lat.  50.  20  X. 

part ;  used  commonly  for  a  part  of  the  lungs.  LOlJIXEAU  (Guy  Alexis),  a  French eccle- 

Sce  PuLMO.  siastic,   who  distinguished  hmiself  by  some 

LOBE.     In  botany,   the  pait  into  which  historical  works  of  reputation:  1.  A  History 

some   Mmple   leaves   aie  divided.     Also   the  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain' by  the  Moors;  2.  A 

placenta^  cotyledon,  or  main  body  of  the  seed  History  of  Paris  ;  3.  A  Translation  of  Polv- 

destined  to  nourish  thecorol,  splitting nsually  hiiiP.  .  He  dird  in, 1727,  aged  U. 

in  two;  these  parts  are  called  the  \p\ni%.     See  LOBLOLLY  Bav,  in  botanv.     See  GoR- 

CoTYLBDON.  DON  I  A. 

LOBE'LIA.     Cardinal-flower.    In  botany,  LOBO   (Jerome),    a    Portuguese    Jesuit, 

a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  mo-  who  travelled  into  the  very  heart  of  Abyssi- 

nogynia.       Corol    irre^ailar,     longitudinally  nia,  as  a  missionary,  and  published  a  curious 

'nderetl 

nto 

tor 

in 

ivith  linear,   two-celled,   very  entire  leaves;  Lono  (Kodriguez  FranciJ.),  a  Portu-'uiic 
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part,  vat  ham  l«  Kbtaandan,  ami  wfote    N.  of  Nofara,  and  5ft  N.  by  W.  of  Milan 
a  ooBMiy,  called  SapbrotyBe,  which  b  a    Lon.  8.  61.  £.  Ut.  46.  10.  N. 
gnu  Ibroarltctvong  hit  coantrymen.    He        Locarno,  Ijake  of.    8ee  MAOOioat. 
WIS  alto  the  aothor  of  a  Iblio  Totuae  of        LOCAn'10N.#.(/oralio,Liitin.)SitiuitioB 
poent,  imated  in  1721.  with  respect  to  place;  act  of  placing ;  tUta 

LOBOA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Bttramadnri,    of  bein?  placed  (Locke), 
Mttcd  on   the  Onadiana,  22  milet  B.  of       LOCCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abrniio 
Btdaios.  Lon.  6.  22.  W.  Lat  38.  32.  N.         Citeriore,  tituate  on  the  Petcara,  10  milet 

UlfiSTADT,  a  town  of  the  eledorata  of   N.  of  Solmona. 
Saioay,  in  the  circle  of  Leipaic,  10  milet        LOCH,  the  Scottbh  name  for  lake,  as 
S.  S.  B.  of  Leipalc  Lock  Tay. 

LOBSTBR^InentoiBolofy.SeeCAiiCKm,       LDCHABBR,  a  bleak,  banwn,  monn* 

LQBURO,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in    tainont,  and  niKred  dittrict,  in  the  S.  If, 
the  prtBcipafity  of  Macdebnrr,  22  milet  &    part  of  Invernettthtre. 
tf  IfaHcbvrg.Lon.  12. 7.  B.  Ut  ft2. 12.  N.         LOCHB,  in  ichthyolory.    See  Cobitis. 

LCyCAL.  «.  (focM,  Latin.)  1.  HaTing  the  LOCHBM,  a  town  of  Kitch  Unelderland, 
fiopcrties  of  a  place  (Prior).  2.  Relating  to    in  the  connty  of  Zntphen.    1 1  wat  Uken  by 

Elice  (StiiUmgfeti),  3.  Betn;  In  a  partlcn*    the  French,  in  1672,  who  abandoned  It  in 
ir  place  (i'ifojr).  1674,  after  baving^  demolished  the  fortifica. 

LOCAL  noBLBM,  among  matbematici-  tiont.  It  it  teated  on  the  BorrrI,  10  mtlrt 
ans,  it  one  that  it  caoable  of  an  infinite  B.  of  Zntphen.  Lon.  6. 13.  R.  Lut.  5.-.  \2.  N. 
aanber  of  diflerent  tolntiont;  because  the  LOCHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de* 
point,  which  b  to  toire  the  problem,  may  partroent  of  Indre  and  Loire,  with  a  strong 
be  indifferently  taken  within  a  certain  ex*  castle,  the  prospect  from  which  is  very  ex* 
tent;  at  aoppote  any  where  in  tnch  a  line,  tent  ire.  Here  wat  one  of  tho^  horrid  dnn* 
within  tttcn  a  plane  figure,  Iw,  which  it  geont,  boilt  by  the  crnel  Lewis  XI.  the 
called  a  gvometrical  locnt.  walls,  floort,  ceilingt,  and  doors,  of  which 

A  local  problem  it  timple,  when  the  point  were  lined  with  platet  of  iron  fastened  to 
songbtit  in  a  rirbt  line;  plane,  when  the  bars  of  the  tame  metal.  The  nnfortnnate 
point  aoofbt  it  in  the  circnmf<»rence  of  a  Ludovic  Sforia,  dnke  of  Milan,  taken  in 
circle;  touJ,  when  it  it  in  the  circumference  battle,  under  Lew  it  XII.  ended  his  days  in 
of  a  conic  taction ;  or  turtolid,  when  the    one  of  them.     In  the  choir  of  the  late  col. 

Giotit  in  the  perimeter  of  a  line  of  a  higher    legiate  church,  it  the   tomb  of  the  cele* 
nd.  brated  Agnet  Sorel,  mistrets  of  Charles  VI  I. 

LOCA'LBS.  The  fourth  clatt  of  Cullen*t  to  whose  patriotic  exhortations  that  mo. 
Bosology,  which  comprehends  morbid  aflee*  narch  owed  almost  all  his  glory.  Loch^n  is 
tioBs  that  are  partial,  and  inclndet  eight  teated  on  the  Indre,  near  a  fore* t,  15  miles 
g;eDefa,  tib.  dytvtthetitp,  dytorexia,  dytci-  tonth  of  Amhoise,  and  20  S.  B.  of  Tours. 
assia,  apoccnotes,  epischetet,  tumorei,  ec-  ^^jf-  0*  ^'*  ^*  I^^*  ^T'  ^^'  ^* 
topta,  and  dialytea,  LOCHIA,  (Lochia^ orum^  n.  pi.  ^'x^'^t  ^rom 

LOCA'LITT.  e.  (from  locfft)  Bxittence  xtx«iw, to bri ng  forth).  Thee leansinifs .  The 
ia  place ;  relation  of  place^  or  dittance  terous,  and  for  the  most  part  green-colon r* 
{Glgmriiit),  ad,  discliarge,  that  takes  place   from   the 

UyCALLT.  ad.  ffrom  locoL)  Ifith  re*  uterus  and  vagina  of  women,  during  the 
ipeet  to  place  fGltOHfUUy  first  four  days  after  delivery. 

LOCARNO,  a  town  of  Switterhmd,  capi-  L0CH10KRH(£A,  (l^hiorrhaa,  <r,  f. 
tal  of  a  dittrict  of  the  tame  name,  which  it  '^VPP^'»  fro™  >^*X'«i  ^^d  q^,  to  flow).  An 
sue  of  the  foor  trantalpine  bailiwicks.  It  excessive  discharge  of  the  lochia, 
coataint  1500 inhabitentt.  Rartof the  town  LOCHMABBN,  a  borough  in  Dumfries* 
h  built  on  piaxxat,  in  the  form  of  a  cretcent,  thire,  tituate  on  the  west-side  of  the  A  nnan, 
with  two  wings  ?  and,  in  the  front,  it  a  row  nearly  opposite  the  place  where  it  rr»ceives 
of  trees,  and  the  public  walk.  The  old  the  unite<i  streams  of  Yea  and  Kinnel,  10 
part  of  the  town  it  dirty,  and  the  ttreeU  are  miles  N.  B.  of  Dumfries.  Long.  3.  19.  MT. 
■arroir.    It  contains  three  convents,  and  a    Laf.  55.  19.  N. 

nail  Francitcan  monastery,  perched  on  a  LOCH Kl DA,  or  Oraioa,  a  U)wn  of  Tnr« 
rock  overhanging  the  valley,  and  command*  hey  in  Riirope,  in  Albania,  witli  a  (Irrok 
iojr  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Locarno  and  iu  archbishop't  see.  It  is  well  fortitiiHl,  and 
mspifieent  bonndariet.  The  canopy  in  teated  on  a  hill,  near  a  lake  of  it^  own 
the  church  of  the  Capnchint,  detervet  to  be  name,  62  mites  S.  E.  of  Durazio.  Lon.  20 
■entioned  for  itt  beaatiful  execution  t  it  it  40.  K.  Lat.  41.  40.  N. 
•f  itiaw  wori^  and  almott  rivalt  velvet  or  LOCHTA,  a  tea-port  of  Sweden,  in  East 
pM  fiinge.  Locarno  wat  once  titaata  on  Bothnia,  teated  on  the  gulf  of  Ii4>thnt:i,  !KI 
thela^  aaid  bad  a  port  capable  of  racaiv*  milet  touth  of  Tomea*  Lon.  2-1.  10.  B. 
iae  laree  bvkt ;  al  prttent  it  ttaadt  at  the    Lat*  64.  20.  N. 

dSaam  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  ia  LOCUWINNOCH,  a  lake  in  Renfrew, 
cwiag  10  the  aoenmnlatioa  of  land  brought  thire,  called  alto  Castle  Sempic  Loch,  near 
^Ma  by  tha  lomat  Maggia.    ll  b  46  mUca    thna  aulet  In  length.    On  an  island  in  this 

YOlZVIL  M 
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lake,  is  an  old  fortress,  called  Uie  Pcc|;a  hey«  wliich  U  inaertvsd  through  Ike  key  bole 

nume  frequently  given  to  old  fortresses  in  and  tarns  round  upon  cl  a»  a  centre :  in  its 

Srotland.    From  this  lake  issues  the  river  mption  it  first  engages  the  tanibler  D,  and 

JBliif U  (Jstrf.  throws  it  backwards  far  enough  for  its  ttnd 

LOCH  Y,  Loch,  a  lake  in  the  S.  W.  part  m  to  clear  the  stud  n  under  the  great  bolt  A. 

of  Invernessshire,  10  miles  in  length,  and  The  bolt  is  now  released,  and  the  key  acting 

from  one  to  two  in  breadth.     From  the  on  the  tide,  of  the  aotck  e  tiiraiv«  it  for* 

N.  W.  the  waters  of  Loch  Arkek  descend  wards;  when  the  key  has  passed  bv,  the 

into  this  lake.    Out  of  it  runs  the  river  apring -a  of  the  tumbler  forces  it  iota  its  ori- 

Lochy,  which,  about  a  mile  below,  receives  ginal  position,  and  by  its  stud  m  acting 

the  Spean,  and  after  flowing  through  tbf  against  the  other  side  of  n  retains  the  bolt 

district  of  Loehabar,  falls  into  Loch  £il,  at  from  being  forced  back.    In  tliU  position 

Fort  William.  the  bolt  is  half  locked  ;  and  by  repeating 

LOCI,  the  plural  of  XfOCttf,  which  see*  the  same  operation   it   may^  be  protrndea 

LOCK.  8,  (loc,  Saxon.^  1.  An  instrument  twice  the  distvice,  and  In  this  state  it  is  full 

composed  of  springs  ana  bolts',  used  to  fas-  locked.    Lock^  of  this  kind  admit  of  two 

ten  dours  or  chests  (Spenser).    2.  The  part  securities  from  being  picked,  first  in  the 

of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is  stmck  (Gretr).  wards  h  h  which  surround  the  key  hole  and 

3.  A  hug  ;  a  grapple  (il/t/^on).    4.  An^  in-  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  false  ke^ ;  and 

closure  (Drf/dcn)*    5.  A  quantity  of  hair  or  secondly  in  the  length  o/  the  ksv,  which 

wool  hanging  together  (JSjjefuer),  6.  A  tuft  must  be  accarately  aaapted  to  the  lock :  for 

(^Addison).  if  it  be  too  long  it' will  pitch  against  the  pro* 

To  LOCK.  V.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  K  To  jecting  point  b  of  the  bolt  and  prevent  its 

shut  or  fasten  with  locks  (^Dryden),    2.  To  moving  farther,  and  if  the  key  is  too  short 

shut  up  or  conHne,  as  with  locks  (^Shake,)  it  will  not  throw  the  tumjbler  D  far  enough 

3.  To  close  fast  (6a^).  bark  to  clear  the  studs  n  and  o  of  the  bolt* 

To  liOCK.  V.  n.  1.  To  betotne  AnI  b^  a  The  wards  h  h  are  made  in  various  forms  at 

lock  (Spenser),    2,  To  nnite  by  mutual  in>  the  discretion  of  the  workman :  those  which 

sertion  (Boyle).  are  to  he  in  the  middle  of  the  key  are  rivet* 

Lock,  according  to  the  first  of  the  above  ed  to  a  plate  £,  which  i&  supported  at  some 

acceptations,  is  reckoned  the   master-piece  distance  above  the  plate  ot  the  lock,  that 

in  sniithery  ;  a  great  deal  of  art  and  delicacy  one  part  of.  the  key  may  pass  over  and  the 

being  required  in  contriving  and  varying  other  under  it« 

the  wards,  springs,  bolts,  £r.  and  adjust*  The  other  part  of  the  lock  in  fig.  1.  is  the 

ing  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  spring  latch  F,  which  is  smaller  than  the 

be  used,  and  to  the  various  occasions  of  greatbolt  and  is  guided  in  the  same  manners 

using  them.  heyond  the  bridge  B,  it  Is  turned  at  right 

From  the  various  structure  of  locks,  ac-  angles  and  is  thrown  forwards  by  a  spring/; 

commodated  to  their  diffiercnt    intentions,  to  draw  it  hack  and  release  the  cloor,  a  lever 

they  acquire  various  names.    Those  placed  G  is  employed.     This  has  a  souare  hole 

onouter  doors,  are  called  stock-locks;  those  through   it  to  receive  the    handle   of  the 

on  chamber-doors,  spnng-locks;  those  on  lock:  when  the  handle   is    turned  round 

trunks,  trunk-locks^  pad- Jocks,  &c.  either  way,  one  end  of  the  lever   pushes 

Of  these,  the  spring-lock  is  the  most  con-  against  the  crooked  part  of  the  latco,  and 

sideruble,  both  for  its  frequency,  and  the  forces  it  back  ;  as  soon  as  the  pressure  oo 

curiosity  of  its  structure.  the  handle  is  taken  off,  the  spring /retiirDS 

The  common  lock  which  is  used  for  doors  the  bolt  to  its  original  position.    The  face 

is  sliown  in  plate97,  fig.  1.  It  is  of  that  kind  of  the  latch  at  H  is  filed  to  a  bevel,  that 
called  a  tumbler  or  spring  lock.  The  bolt  when  the  door  is  shut,  it  may  push  back  the 
which  secures  the  door  by  means  of  the  key    latter  and  fasten  the  door  without  making 


by  means  of  a  lever,  called    the  tumbler  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  .*>,. represent  a  good 

wiiich  is  represented  at  D  bv  dotted  lines,  construction   of  Stansbury's   patent    lock,  w 

It  is  placed  nmlerthe  great  Dolt  A;  which  which  is  on  a  different  priacipie  from  most    T 

is  at  that  part  but  half  the  thickness  it  is  at  others,— A  A  is  the  box  which  contains  tki    I 

the  end  where  it  passes  through  the  lock  ;  lock ;  the  bolt  is  fitted  to  turn  on  a  oentm  I 

the  tumbler  has  a  square  stud  m  dotted  pro*  pin  q,  so  that  when  the  boll  is  tnmed  oat  il   I 

jecting  upwards  from  it,  and  is  thrown  foN  engages  the  door  and  is  locked  as  in  fig.  2:  4^ 

wartU  towards  the  key  hoUi  by  a  spring  a.  when  unlocked  the  side  A  A  is  turned  whcie 

Solt  has  two  square  studs  n  and  o  dotted  the  bolt  now  projects ;  the  bolt  is  then  at 

ing  downwards  from  its  lower  surw  liberty.    But  when  locked  it  is  kept  so  by 

ffe  to  en]fa^e  that  on  the  tumbler,  4  pins  at  </,  which  pass  through  the  hnse   ^ 

vent  its  being  moved  without  the  plate  on  which  the  bolt  of  the  lock  tarns, 
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ftadtro  wfed  «4»w»dt  bystpHag^ig.  9,  thftald  be  firbbW  af   the  pleasure  of  tbt 

appKed  to  CMb  pia ;  tbe  bolt  it  parlbratMl  possmor. 

with  boles  adapted  to  these    pins,  so  that  3.  Tlmt  It  shoold  not  be  pi>ssifili>,  nder 

vben  It  is  brought  iato  the  right  position,  the  lock  it  closed  and  the  comhination  div 

the  pias  are  throim  upwards  by  their  springs  tarbed,  for  any  one,  not  eren  the  maker  of 

and  pin,  or  &stBB  tbe  bolt    and    plate  of  the  lock,  to  discover    by  any  examination 

tbe  lock  together,  so  that  the  luck  canaot  what  may  be  tbe  proper  situations  of  the 

be  opened  without  tbe  aid  of  the  key,  fig.  4.  parts  required  to  open  the  lock. 

which  baa  tbe  same  number  of  pfns  pro-  4.  'llmt  trials  of  this  nature  shall  not  be 

jccting  from  its  uuder  surfaee  at  the  pint  In  capable  of  lajnriag  tbe  ufWk. 

the  bolt ;  and  tbe  lenrth  of  the  pint  it  ex-  5.  That  it  shallrequlre  do  keys 

actly  tbe   same  as    the    thickness  of   the  6.  And  be  as  easily  opened  in  the  dark  at 

bolt.  in  the  light 

To  anioek  this  lock  the  key  is  introduced  These  conditiont  are  in  tome  respects  lb* 

diroogb  tbe  key  h»\e  and  pretie<l  hard  upon  hie   to    tha   Inconveniences     already    men* 

tbe  bolt  while  it  is  turned  rouad  upon  the  tioned.     He    therefore  adds   tbe  following 

centre  pin  d.    When  the  pins  In  the  key  conditions: 

come  orer  those  in  the  bolt  the  pressure  of  7.  That  the  opening  and  shutting  should 

the  hand  will  force  the   pins  at    a  down  be  done  by  a  process  as  simple  as  that  of  a 

through  the  bolt,  and  the  Icey  having  thus  common  lock. 

bold  of  the  bolt  it  will  when  tumed  round  8.  That  it  should  open  without  a  key,  or 

bring  the  bolt  with  it  and  nnk>ck.     This  with  one,  at  pleasure. 

lock  Is  very  Ale  from  being  picked  %    even  9.  That  tbe  key-hole  be  concealed,  defen* 

if  the  lock  is  laid  open  as  in  ig.  ?.  there  is  ded,  or  inaccessible. 

•ome  difficulty  In  tumlnr  the  bolt;  for  all  10.  That   the    key  may   he    used  by  a 

the  pins  must  be  presseo  down  at  the  tame  stranger  without  his 'knowing  or  being  able 

thne  to  clear  the  lK>lt,  and  they  must  alio  be  to  dtseaver  the  adopted  combination. 

6>rced  down  the  proner  depth  and  noaofe;  II.  That  the  key  be  capable  of  adjust* 

for  If  they  are  not  thrust  down  low  enough  ment  to  all  the  variationt  oi  the  lock,  and 

tbe  jHnt  will  conttnue  to  hold  the  bolt»  and  yet  be  simple. 

if  too  low  the  pin  by  which  they  are  forced  12.  That  the  lock  should  not  be  liable  to 

down  will  keep  the  bolt  locked.    The  rune  be  taken  off   and    examined,  whether   the 

applies  to  tbe  ute  of  a  false   key,  with  the  receptacle  be  open  or  shot,  except  by  one 

additional  difficulty  of  its  bavins  the  right  who  knows  the  adopted  combination. 

Domber  of  pins,  tnelr  proper  order  and  dit*  In  meditating  upon  thit  mechanical  pro* 

tance  from  the  centre,  and  their  slie    and  blem,  our  Ingenious  Journalbt    thought  of 

length.     If  the  false  key  is  deficient  in  any  various    constructions,    but    hat    not     yet 

of  uiese  points  it  will  not  succeed  in  opening  matured  one  in  which  all  the    above  con* 

the  lock.     To  mislead   any  one  who  may  didons  are  complied  with.    The  lock  deli* 

attempt  to  take  an    Impression  of  the  key  nested   in  Plate.  98.  possesses  tlie  first  six 

by  introducing  a  piece  of  wax,  &c.  into  tlie  requisites.     Pig.  1.  represents  the  plate  of 

lock,  a  number  of  false  pins  are    marked  the  lock,  of  which  the  other  aide  t«  seen  at 

on  tbe  bolt  by  a  punch  so  that  they  shall  Pig.  4.    In  this  last  figure  tlie  middle  piece 

inre  the  same  impres«ton  as  the  real  pins,  is  a  handle  or  knob,  represented  at  Fig.  6. 

The  spring  latch  H  of  this  lock  Is  alto  new,  which,  when    turned,    serves  to  shoot  the 

it  is  foived  forwards  by  a  spiral  tpring  e,  double  bolt  t  Ar,  Fig.    1.  by  anv  common 

and  is  drawn  back  by  means  of  a  wedge  g  connexion.     In  the  actual   lock  this  bolt  Is 

which  IS  applied  to  the  handle^;  fie.  5.    The  carried    backward    and  forward    by  a  pin 

handle  smet  freely  through  the  lode,  and  standing  out  of  piff.  2.  soon  to  be  described, 

the  steel  wedge  if  fig.  5.  acting  upon  a  small  The  other  four  circles  in  Fig.  4.  are  handles, 

roller  k  in  the  ooU  draws  it  oacK  when  the  represented  in  Fig.  9.  which  tanre  to  mora 

handle  ia  thrust  forward  (  by  this  means  the  the  four  wheels    seen   In  Fi§»  1.       These 

operation  of  opemtrg  the   door  from    tbe  wheels   have   twelve   teeth  each,    and   are 

oatshb  li  perforflDed  by  pushinf /orwariU  fastened  by  centre-screws,  each  upon  a  flat 

the  UMIe;  the  wedge  then  withdraws  the  wheel  of  the  same  tooth;  hut  having  only 

latfh  and  tbe  continuance  of  the  preunre  ten  notches  actually  cut,  as  is  seen  in  the 

on  the  handle  opctMthe  door.    In  the  same  right  hand  upper  aaroer,  where  one  of  the 

maaoer,  by  nnaing  the  handle  withinside,  nppcr  wheels  is  tsiken  off,  and  is  shown  at 

tbedeorwnbeapaaed.  Fig.  3.      These    upper  wheeb    have  their 

Thr  MMwgi  according  to  Mr.  Nichol-  toothed  part  considerably  higher   than  the 

Sdtllons  wMch  appear  weee»>  Interior  or  flat  part;  so  that  they  would  be 


sou,  aia  Aa^aowllons  which  appear 

luylualaAofthe  most  perfect  kind.  contrate   wheels     if    the    teeth   were    cut 

I.  That  airtain  narta  of  tha  lock  should  quite  through.     But  this  is  not  the  case,  ex* 

be   variable    in   position    through   a  great  eept  with  two  of  the  notches,  as  may  be 

namber    of    combinations,     one     only    of  teen  In  the  two  lower  wheels  more  parti- 

wbich  shall  allow  the  lock  to  be  opened  or  cularly,  and  alto  in  the  others.    The  upper 

shot  wheelt  have  alto  two  of  the  notchet  between 

1  That  this  laat  mentfooed  eomblnatwn  tbe  teeth  ttopped  up,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 ; 

H  2 


I^OVK  .  I  right.  Mpposioff  »1l 

^    -     -  ••■   poiitinns ;  but  it  m 


roQDd.  and 
last.  Iftwoonlv 
^'ed,  it  would  be 
\e  shonld  not  let 
)         -  jj-^  y  '  ■  iviiuld  be  deprived 

■  ''"    '  lAe  wheel,  becanw 

iL>v.iys  bold  agkinst 
..ii'iivin^  wbcn  the 
"I  Liiider  trial  pre- 
I  !■>  ilrFiinged  wonld 
■  ■iw,  HTid  th«  four 
I.  H  a  firth  wheel 
..  WiK  odds  wonld 

:,   l-i-r.  2.  it  not 

■,:,.'i,  the   Lu'k  is  shut. 

I    111    I'ViTv    utlicr   position, 

■■■  "lUM-  M  liL'L'ls  fruiu  being  turoeJ 

nt  l\.  or  tk'£iR,  ia  inland  naTi^tions. 

^'i'iii'r;il   nanii!   for    all   thoie   trorka   of 

>d  or   stone   made  to   cooGne  and    raise 

water  of  a  river:   the  banks  also  irbicb 

.niaile   to   divert  the  conrse  of  a   river, 

called   by   tliete    names  in   some  places. 

t  the   term   lock  is  more  parlicDlarlv  ap- 

priated  to  express  a  kind   of   canal  in- 

...1    mo     frreat    uiosed  between  two  gates;  the  upper  called 

.  i,1hii  each  of    by  workmen  the  sluice-rate,  and   the   lower 

.     :i,v,   and   the     called  the  flood-gate.     Theae  «erve  in  artifi- 

...il,  ur  put   in     cial   navii^atious   to   ronHne   the  water,   and 

•..jl   assut'iulion,     render  the  pasuge  of  boat*  easy  in  moving 

...11    tukcu   either     up  and  down  the  stream     See  Canil. 

^.  ^  It  iH  only  need-        IX>CKS,  or  Entbatons,  in  the  ^tanege, 

.'.«    knobs  till    its     pieces   of  leather,  two  6ngers  broad,  tnrned 

....'.'ill   purt,  with  a    round  and  stuRvd  on  the  inside,  to  prevent 

.   ,.1.^   Ill   its   adjust-     their  hurting-  the  pastern  of  a  horse,   raund 

',.,'. 'lied   by   broken     which  ibey  are  fixed.     An  cnlrave   it  eoai- 

mil    br   capable  of    posed  of   two  enlravons,  jirined  by  U)   iron 

1.,  11   ipui'i'i  of  every     chain  seven  iir  el^ht  inches  long. 

^      -'.   ^:.  it'pnsents  aeon-         LOCKAHT  (Alexander]),  a  Scotch  writer, 

.    liii-K<iW    portions     was  bom  near  Edinburgh,  in  1073,  and  bred 

.•i.ii  11)1  ubuve  its  plane,     to   the   law.     He   sat    in    parliament  at  the 

,    ,.,i>)i   t<t'  a   circle  equal     time  of  the  union,    and    strongly   oppoaed 

.,  .:>.    biolien  shaded  parts     the  measure;    as  be  also   did   the   Hanover 

<  ,  '   ,,<iiii>ilo    ivlieel   is   to  b«     sncccssion,    being     firmly    attached    to  the 

)    „iili  II*  fui'n  lurneddown;     house  of  Stuart.     He  ivas  killed    in  ■  dael, 

.,u>i«>l  with   its  centre  to    in    1732.    His  Meiuoirt  of  Scotland  were 

...    It   «>rvrs    to  open  and     published  at  London,  in  17M. 

„  i.i!  h  ll  <in  only  do  when        LOCKE  (John),  a  most  eminent  Engluh 

,L|'  III  iiii'li  a  situalioo  as  to    moral  philosopher  and   melaphysician,    was 

I'll    i>il|i<'  |iarls  of  Fig.  2,   to    born  at  Wrineton,  not  far  from  Bristol,  on 

,,..i^li  iTilr  imlche*.    If   any    the  SDth  of  August,  1632.    He  itadiedGnt 

,1    5><i'i'  wlii'1'1*   be   turned   so    at  Westmintter- school,  whence   be   removed 

,<i.iiiiiiil   tvl'b   ''■  number,  it    to   Christ- church  in   Oxford,  and  there  dis- 

jlili'  (II   turn  the   handle,  be>    covered  such  a  genins  for  the  science*,   that 

iKiiiil  III  do  so  will  ciuse  one    he  soon  passed  for  one  of  the  most  jndici- 

I   I  1)1    U.   Ill  stop  in  one  of  the    on*  critics    of  his   time ;  he  was,  however, 

,1 1„  I U  iliriiugh  which  it  can-    highly  diii;u>ted  at  the  method  of  imdy 

i.  iiiiithiid  of  upening  lite  lock    then  pursued  in  the  university,  there  beings 

uii>i>l>l  111  setting  each  wheel    nothing  taught  there  hat  the   Arittotcllan 

philosophy,  embarrassed,  with  obscure  temu 

etch  wheel  is     and  useless  questions.     He  ditapnmved  also 

o  one  against    of  the  formal  dUpnte*  held  in  Ine  acbonli, 

hat  he  thai]    which  he  thought  only  serred  to  prodticfl 
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or  Bonrish  prej'adlces  and  ostentation.    The  bat  be  contented  btmself  with  bein/;  one  of 

fint  books  which  ga?e  him  a  relish  for  the  the  commissioners  of  appeals,  worth  2001. 

stndjr  of  philosopky,    were    those  of    Des  per  annum.    Aboat  the  same  year,  lie  was 

Cartes;  for  thonj^h    he  afterwards  followed  aslced  to   go    abroad,  as  envoy  to  the  em- 

opinioas  contrary  to  those  of  that  philoso*  peror,  or    any  other  court  where   the    air 

pur,  yet  he  admired  him   for  his    perspi-  would  be  must  suitable  to  him ;    but  he 

eai^.    Mr.  Locke  also  applied  himself   to  waved  it  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health, 

the  study  of  physic,  in  wnich    the    learned  In  1695,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 

Sydenham  allows  that  he  made  a  very  great  missioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  a  place 

progress ;   bat  he  never  took  upon  himself  worth    lOOOl.    per    annum,  which   he  dis- 

that  profusion.     In    1664,  he  Went  to  Ger-  charged  with    great    success  till  the  year 

many,  was  secretary    to  Sir  William  Swan,  l/Ot),  when  he  resigned,  on  account  of  his 

envoy  from  the  Bnfflish  court  to  the  elector  asthmatic  disorder.     After  he  had  resig-ned 

of  Brandenhnrrh,    tiut  in   less  than  a  year  his  commission,  he  lived  at  Oatcs,  in  Essex, 

retamed  to  England,  where  he  applied  him-  a  country  seat  of  Sir  Francis    Masbanrs, 

leif  to  the  stady  of  natural   philosophy  at  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 

Oxford,  and   there  became  acquainted  with  the  study  pf  the  Scriptures,  and  died  there 

the  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftes-  .  the  2dth  of  October,  1704,  in  the  73(1  year 

bary,  who  introdnced  him  into  the  conver-  of  his  age.     His  writings  will  immor^ilize 

sitionof  the  most  learned  men  of  that  time,  his  name.    The  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author 

with  whom    he    contracted  a  strict  friend-  of  the  Characteristics,  though  in  one  place 

ship,  which  lasted  as  Ions  as  his  life.     In  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  with 

1668,  he  attended  the  eari  and  countess  of  seyerity,  yet  observes,  concerning  his  Essay 

Northamberland    into    France.     At  his  re-  on  the  Human   Understanding,  in  general, 

turn  to  England,  he  liyed  with    the    lord  "  that  it  may  qualify  men  as  well  far  biisi- 

Ashley,  as  he  had  done   before,  and  took  ness  and  the  world,  as  for  the  sciences  and 

Qpoa  himself  the  care  of  his  &on*s  education,  the    university.'*     W^hoever  is    acquainted 

That  nobleman  being  made  lord  chancellor  with  the  barbarous  state  of  the  philosophy 

ef  Eoffland,  in  167z,  appointed  him  secre-  of  the  human  mind,  when  Mr.  Locke  un- 

tary  or  the  presentations,   which    place  he  dertook  to  pave  the  way  to  a  clear  notion 

heid  till  the  end  of  1673,  when  the  earl  re-  of  knowledge,  and  the  proper  methods  of 

signed  the  great  seal.      Mr.  Locke  was  the  parsuing  and  advancing  it,  will  be  surprised 

same  year  made  secretary  to  a  commission  at  this  great  man's  aoilities ;  and   plainly 

of  traoe;    bat  that  commission  being  dis-  discover  how  much  we  are  beholden  to  him 

lolved  in  December  1674,  and  fiuding  him*  for    any    considerable    improvements    that 

self  threatened  with  a  consamption,  he  went  have  been  made  since.     His  Discourses  on 

the  next   year    to    Montpellier,    where  he  Government,    Letters  on    Toleration,    and 

stiid  a  considerable  time,  and  there  became  his  Commentaries  on   some  of  St.    Paul's 

acquainted    with  the  lord    Herbert,   earl   of  Epistles,  are  jui>tly  held  in  the  highest  cs- 

Pembroke.     Some    time   after,   the   earl   of  timation. 

Sbaftesbary  bcinc'  retired   to  Holland,  Mr.  LOCKED  Jaw.     Trismus.     A  species  of 

Locke  went  to    him  there,   and    contracted  tetanus.    Sec  Tetanus. 

an  intimate  friendship  with   Limborch,  Le  LOCKER  Goulano's,  in  botany.    See 

Clerc,  and  other  learned  men.     He  was  then  Trollius. 

aomsed   at  coart  of  having  composed  cer-  LOCKER,  a,  (from  lock,)     Any  thing 

Cain  Cncts  against  the  government,  printed  that  is  closed  with  a  lock;  a  drawer  (Cri/j(;e). 

in  Holland,  on  which   his  place  of  student  LO'CKBT.  s.  (JoqueU  French.)    A  small 

of  Christ-church  was  taken  from  him,  by  a  lock;  any  catch  .or  spring  to  fasten  a  neck- 

mcial  order  from  king  Charles  II.;    but  lace,  or  other  ornament  (//iic^i^ra^). 

tnete  tracts  were    afterwards   discovered  to  LO'CKRAM.  ^.    A  sort  of  coarse  linen 

be  written  by  another   person.     After  the  {Shakspeare)* 

death  of  king  Charles  1 1.  Mr.  William  Pen n  LOCRI,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia,  in 

ofiered  his  interest  to  procure  a  pardon  for  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  not  far  from   Khe- 

him  from  kbg  James  II.;  but  Mr.  Locke  gium.     It  was  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony, 

said  he  bad  no  need  of  js  pardon,  since  he  about  757    years.     The    inliabltants  were 

had  not  Iwcn  guilty  of  any  crime.    In  1687,  called  Locrenses  ^Virg,) 

the  English  envoy' at  the  Hague  demanded  LOCRLS,  a  county  of  Greece,  whose  in- 

him,  and  83  other  persons,  to  be  delivered  habitants  are  known  by  the  name  of  Ozulse, 

■p  by   the    States-General,  for    being    con-  Epicnemidii,  and  Opuntii. 

ceroed  in   the  dnke  of  Monmouth's  rebel-  LO'CRON.  «.   A  kind  of  ranunculus. 

lion,  thoagh    he    held    no    correspondence  LOCOMO'TION.  #.  (Jtocus  and   motus, 

with  him.    This  obliged  Mr.  Locke  to  keep  Lat.)  Power  of  changing  place  (^Brown), 

himself  concealed  for    several    months,  till  LOCOMO'TIVE.  a.  {locus  and  movco, 

his   innocence   beine  known,  he  again  ap-  Lat.)    Changing  place;   having  the  power 

peared  in  j>ablic.     In   1689,  he  returned  to  of  removing  or  changinif  place  (Dtrham}, 

England,  in  the  fleet  which  convoyed  the  LO'CULAMENT."  Inbutany,  the  cell  of 

ptiocess  of  Orange.     He   might   then    have  sl  peT\ctkr\t  or  (rnit,  ConcameraUo  vacua  pro 

easily  obtained  a  very  considerable    post;  semi  nam  toco.   Pcricarpiwnuniloculare.hi' 


L  O  C 

liy   wliicli    rontrWance    tlierc 


cormpundent  undtr  ivlicrl ; 
nliohs  arc  rendered  prifisF, 


e  Mo- 


.ii  -"ii^iii^i  and  tliis 

.,  "   vtw«>y.  ill  like  man- 

,       '',  oi  uiu-nual  pilcli, +--.'•.■ 

,.    .,..., .imi'il  and  discrete,   and 

,  .,   \  "i   *'*   ii»|iraper,  iind   ibe 

!  .'..  '<hii.ii»i!i   inlcrposes  a  third 

..1  II  (liM  ut'  a  person  iccitioga 


•    i,»  mviiii-itUim   denoica  a  line,    by 
'    'I  .>  I<>,  il  \'t  iiKlrlrrminatu  problem   is 

\  ivL.ui  il  a  line,  any  point  of  which  may 
,.j  1  .li\  '  'I'e  an  iiideterminate  problem. 

I  in.,  Il  a  itd'i'  li'i*  luffi™  for  the  con- 
it,  II.  ii><ii  >'!'  ibe  ri|iiatliin,  i»  railed  heat  ad 
i..ii.>-<l  It  a  eireli'i  lueu*  ad  circvlum  ;  it  a 
Ml  ilii'lj,  Ii'i-Kt  ml  imraboluiu  ;  if  an  ellip- 
....  ,w>.«<i>'i/>'i>jini,-and  to  of  ibe  restuf 

I'l.K  /.Ml  III'  >nrli  rqnations  at  are  right 
|.ii.->,  %n  rireb-*.  liie  ancienls  called  plain  or 
I'lHi  Ifi'i  •'  and  of  thiiHe  that  are  parabolas, 
[„™ l,N  &.■.  »../l./ /..W. 

Aiiolliiiiliit  "f  I'eree  nTotc  tivo  boolia 
,.ii  I'UHf  l.i»-i.  in  wbicb  the  object  ivaa  "  lo 
lliid  lliK  exndltion*  nnder  wbirli  a  iioint  *a- 
iylnn  In  Id  poiillon,  i»  jet  confined  to  trace 
,1  >liiilithl  line  or  a  cirrle  given  in  position." 
I'lir...  ho.iK.  aie  lo*t  i  bnt  allnnpts  hare 
lii'cn  nnide  at  rrtttiiilioH*,  by  Sehiioten, 
rmiial,  mill  K.  Minxoni  ibc  treatise  Pe 
/..I. I,   /'/..-.*.  i>r  tlie  lalter-n»nti..n.d   C'-"- 

r.  (n.bli.l.e.l  at  Ulav.iw,  In  i;i!t.".ia 

ii'iy  rlrKiXit  tvorh.  We  shall  here  S|iei.'ify 
w  111    t'  '   chief  prii]ioiitioni   relaliva   lo 

I.  If  H  ■liiil)(tit  line,  drawn  ihronfth  a 
ilien  piiii'l  loaslraigbt  line  eivrn  in  |>tisi- 

I he  ditlil.'d  in  a  k'*--"  ralio.  the  i.-rif^ 

if  llie   |"inil  "f  iTiii'in   il  a   Birai(;ht   line 

'  T\""  .|„,v„   ibroii^-h   a 
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,    I   iivuled  in  a  given  ratio,  ibc  Ivcmt 
.   ^uiut  of  section  will  alio  be  t^  cii- 

'.  Il  through  a  given  point  two  itraigbt 
ji>s  be  drawn  in  a  given  ratio,  and  con- 
.j.iiing  a  given  angle;  if  the  one  terminate 
Til  a  given  circunifercncc,   ibe     olber   aiil 

4.  The  middle  point  of  a  given  iiraijrbt 
line  tvbich  is  placed  between  two  linca  that 
include  a  right  angle,  lies  in  the  drcum- 
ference  of  a  given  circle. 

5.  If  a  itrdigbt  line  drawn  from  a  givrn 
point  to  a  straight  line  given  in  puaiiion, 
contain  a  given  rectangle,  the  locut  o(  its 
point  of  section  will  be  a  given  circle. 

6.  If  two  alraigbt  lines  in  a  given  ratio, 
and  containing  a  given  angle,  terminate  in 
two  diverging  lines  which  are  given  in  po- 
sition, the  locvt  of  iheir  vertex  will  be  like- 
wise a  straight  line  given  in  position. 

7.  If  from  two  given  poinia  there  be 
drawn  two  sir.iight  lines,  of  whose  si^uare* 
the  difference  is  given,  the  locui  of  their 
point  of  concourse  will  be  a  straight  line 
given  io  position.  In  other  words,  if  the 
bate  of  a  triangle,  and  tbe  dilTerEDce  of  the 
squares  of  the  two  other  sides  be  ^iven,  tbe 
verlex  pf  tbe  triangle  will  fall  in  a  right 
line  given  in  position. 

S.  If  from  two  given  points  tliere  be 
drawn  two  straigbl  lines  in  a  giren  une^ial 
ratio,  tlie  /ocvi.of  their  point  of  roncourw 
is  a  given  circle:  if  the  ratio  be  one  of 
equality,  the  iocu*  is  aright  line  given  in 
position. 

*J.  If  from  given  points  there  be  drawn 
■traiffhl  lines,  whose  squares  ate  logellter 
equal  lo  a  riven  space,  their  point  of  con- 
conrse  will  terminate  in  tbe  circumference 
of  a  given  circle. 

10.  If  ilie  biise  and  vertical  angle  of  a 
plane  triangle  be  given,  tbe  vertex  will  fall 

11.  If  in  an V  triangle  tbe  base  be  given, 
and  the  sum  of  tbe  squares  of  the  two  other 
aides,   the  lociit  of  the   vertex   is   a  given 

13.  If  right  lines  be  drawn  from  a  given 
point,  to  cut  a  giren  circle,  and  from  Itie 
points  of  intersection  llirre  be  taken,  npon 
these  lines  (on  either  side),  lines  in  a  con- 
sunt  given  ratio  to  Ibe  distance  between 
the  ^e^]>ective  points  of  intersection  and  the 
giren  point ;  the  iucm  of  ihe  points  so  de- 
tenniiii-d  nil!  be  a  circle. 

IX  If  two  circle*  cut  each  other,  and 
IhiouL'b  eiiiirr  p^.>int  of  inlersection  a  righl 
line  bo  drawn,  culling  both  the  circTrs, 
thni.  ifarii:hl  line  Iw  always  taken  thereon, 
fruin  one  ut'Iho<«  points,  in  a  given  ratio 
lo  Ibe  pari  iiilercrpied  between  the  circles, 
llii'  /oral  ol  the  points  to  determined  will 
beadrcl.-. 

14.  If  livo  circles  cut  each  other,  and 
throii):h  eilher  iiilrtsection  a  right  line  be 
■Ir.vMii,  culling  b»ih  Uie  circle^  then,  if  a 
iiijlii   lint'   be  tlwax-s   taken  llicreon,    fruui 
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OM  oClhdiipdbte,  In  k  given  ratio  to  lb^|Nirt  other  nnknoirn  qiunttty  a  to  be  redured  to 

bctWfUB  the  other  point  ind  fntereectiort,  the  ^ 

leern  ofthepoiiiti  10  determined  will  be  a  cir-  this  exprcMlon  — ,  and  all  the  known  terms 

do. 

15.    If  triaai^let  be  imcrtbed  in  a  irlven  to  this  c. 

ieraent  of  i  drele,  and  from  the  Twiex.  on  7,,^  ,^^n,  ^f  ,1^  fi„j  fonnuU  hein^  al. 

eidier  tide  (pradnced  if  n^eMary)  there  he  ^^.^y  determined;  »ince  it  ii  rvidcni,  thai 

tdcen  Ceither  way)  a  nrht  hpe  alwaya  in  a  |j  |/.  ^irht  Una  which  caU  the  axis  in  A, 

conttnt  r»M  toetther  of  the  tides,  or  to  their  ^^^  which  maket  with  it  an  anjfle,  tui  h  that 

"^-^*^^i^'*''    1'         *^  ^     ^'"^••^^  ^«  *»^«  unknown  qoantitiet  9,  y,   may  h« 

tei^uned  willbe eirclet.  alwayt    to    one   another    in    the   proportion 

!«.    If  a  triaasrie  be  itttcnbe4  in  a  given  of  «    to   A:   to  find   that  of  the   second, 

wtgam/kt  of  a  eirele,  and  linet  be  drawn  from  . 

the  rertex  of  the  triangle  to  the  rerticet  of  the  y-.^V  e;  in  the  line  AP  (PI.  IW.  fig.  I.) 

opposite  segments,  and  parte  he  taken  either  a 

way  tfafenom  from  die  vertex  of  the  triony le,  i^j^e  ABo-o,  and  draw  BE^ft,  Al>=-c,  paraU 

In  any  eonttont  wtlo  to  either  of  the  •ides,  i^i  ^  PM.    On  the  same  side  AP,  dratir  the 

.    !^  **f /*^  R'^^J^  ^  determined  jrill  be  ||„e  AE  of  an  indefinite  length  lotvardt  R.aiid 

arcles.    Also,  if  those  points  be  taken  on  the  imlefinite  ttraight  line  DM  parallel  tuAB: 

the  lines  drawn  to  die  vertex  of  the  given  teg-  i\^^  j,^  ^^  i,  j^^  j^n,  of  the  afori-said  equa- 

ment  in  anv  constant  mtio  to  the  difference  of  tj^n,  or  formula ;  for  if  the  line  M  P  hi-  ihi^wn 

diesidasoftbetnangle;oronthettnesdrawn  from  any  point  M  thereof  parallel  to  Q  A,  the 

to  die  vertex  of  the  opposite  segment,  in  any  triangles  ABB,  APP,  will  be  similar;    and 

oonstant  ratio  to  their  soms,  the  /u^i  of  die  . 

pointa ao determined  will  becirclea.  therefore AB (a): BE(6)::AP(0:PF— —  5 

Wolfins,    and    most   other   moderns  after  ' 

him,  divide  the  !o€i  very  commodiously  into  . 

wden  awordiny  to  the  namber  of  dimensions  ^d  oontequentiy  PM  (fV-PPf— )  +  FM(e). 

to  which  the  indeterminate  quantities    rise.  ^         '         ^^^      ^  a  ^          ^  ^ 

That  It  will  be  a  locus  of  the  first  order,  if  the  «,    ^    •    •     •           #   *     .ri  j  # 

eqnati<Mi  be  «-«a  v ;  a  locus  of  l\ft  second  or  ^o  find  the  locus  of  the  third  form,  5f« 

Qoadrateorder,  if  v^sox,  ory*«a*-— «*,  &c.  I  «'                  ,    .           .             .„         ,„, 

a  locnt  of  the  third  or  cubic  order,  if  if*-a'  r.  V"''  P"^*^  ^^^'        •""^             *  ^ 

"^£1*^/^"^'*^       .        ,                  ,   .  W.  fig.  1)  and  draw  the  right  lines  BK«A, 

The  better  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the  AQs^r,  parallel  to  PM,  the  one  on  one  »i<le 

locus,  suppose  two  unknown  and  variable  rijlit  ^P,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side:   and 

hoes  AP,  PM,  (PI.  93.  fi^a.  II,  12.)  making  through  thepoinU  A,  E,  draw  the  right  line 

any  given  angle  APM,  with  each  other  |  tlie  aB  of  an  indefinite  length  towards  K,  and 

one  whereof,  as  AP,  we  call  x,  havini^  a  fixed  through  the  point  I>,  the  line  DM  parallel  in 

oripn  in  the  point  A,  and  extending  it»elf  in-  ^E :  the  indefinite  right  line  «M  shall  he  tlie 

definitely  along  a  right  line  gi^ren  in  potidon;  locog  sought;  fur  we  thall  have  alwayt  PM 
toe  other  PM,  which  we  call  jf,  continually 

f^npnf  its  position,  bnt  always  parallel  to  x_pp  /*  *v     pM  r  % 

itselt;  and  moreover  an  equation  only  contain-  C5/"*^*^  x'J*/"        ^^'' 
inf  these  two  unknown  quandties  x  and  jh 

mixed  with  known  ones,  which  expresses  the  Laat1y»  to  find  the  locus  of  the  fourth  for- 

relation  of  every  variable  quantity  AP  (x)  ^  ^ 

to  its  correspondent  vartabW  quantity  PM    mnla,5«iC (  In  AP,  (PI.  99.  fig.  3.) 

(y):  theUne  pasehir  throngh  the  extremities  ' 

of  all  the  valuet  of  y,  i.  e.  tiirough  all  the  take   ABwa^    and   draw    BE»&,   AD»C, 

points  M,  is  called  a  gtaometrical  locus,  in  ge-  parallel  to  PM,  the  one  on  one  side  AP,  and 

neral,  and  the  locus  of  that  equation  in  parti-  the  other  on  the  other  side ;    and   throo^rh 

calar.  the  points  A«  E,  draw  the   line  AE  indefi- 

All  equationiv  whose  loci  are  of  the  first  nitely  towards  E,  and  through  tlie  point  O 

order,  may  be  redoeed  to  ioi^  aneof  the  four  draw  the  line  DM  parallel  to  AE.    Then  IMt 
blowing  fonpulse: 

I.    y=» — -    2.  y^-^'4'  e.3,jf^r^ — c.  4, 


sliall  be  the  locus  tou|fht;  fur  if  die  line  51 P 
be  drawn  from  any  point  M  thereof,  parallrl 
&«V    «  Ax.         «        6x,  .     to  AQ;  we  shall  have  always  PM  (y>>FM 


where  the  n^lmbwn  quandty  y 


(c)-PP(V'). 


Hence  it  appears,  that  all  the  loci  of  the  first 
degree  are  straight  lines  ;  whirli  may  he  easily 
is  supposed  always  to  he  freed   from   frac    fouii«^  becauAe  all  their  e<)uati«>nn  may  l>e  re* 
tieas,  and    the  fraction  that  multiplies  tlie    duced  to  some  one  of  the  foregoing  furuiuta?. 
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LOG. 

dr^Qtal  fi((iire,  on  board  a  ship,  generally  the  glass  is  ranning  out,  shoirt  the  seconds 

aboat  a  daafter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  five  it  contains.     The  line  also  is  liable  to  relax 

or  six  inches  from  the  angular  point  to  the  and  shrink,  and  should,  therefore,  be  occa- 

circumference.      It   is   balanced   by  a  thin  sionally  measured. 

plate  of  lead,  nailed  upon  the  arch,  or  cir-  The  use  of  the  log  and  line  is,  to  keep 

cular  side,    so  as  to    swim  perpendicularly  account,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  ship*s 

in    the   water,    with    about   two-thirds    im-  way,    or  distance  run ;    which  is  done   by 

mersed  under  the  surface.      Hence  we  have  observing  the   length   of  line  unwound   in 

the  term  Log-line^    a  little  cord,    or  line,  half  a  minute's  time,  told  by  a  half-oiinate 

about  an  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  long«  ^lass :  for  so  many  knots  as  run  oat  io  that 

fastened  to  the  log,  by  means  of  two  le?s,  time,  so  many  miles  the  ship  sails  in  an  hour, 

one  of  which  passes  through  a  hole  at  the  Thus,  if  there  be  four  knots  veered  out  in  half 

corner,  and  is  knotted  on  3ie  opposite  side,  a  minute,  the  ship  is  computed  to  ran  foar 

while  th^  other  leg  is  attached  to  the  arch  miles  an  hour. 

by  a  pin  fixed  into  another  hole,  so  as  to  The  author  of  this  device  for  measniing 
draw  out  occasionally.  By  these  legs  the  the  ship's  way  is  not  known ;  and  no  mention 
log  is  hung  in  equilibrio;  and  the  line  thus  of  it  occurs  till  the  year  1607,  in  an  Bast- 
annexed  to  it  is  wound  round  a  reel  fix«  India  voyage,  published  by  Purchas;  bat 
ed  for  that  purpose  in  the  gallery  of  the  from  that  time  its  name  occurs  in  other 
ship.  voyages  among  his  collections;  and  bence- 

This  line,  from  the  distance  of  about  ten,  forward  it  became  famous,  being  taken  notice 
twelve,  or  fifteen  fathoms  off  the  log^  has  of  both  by  our  own  authors  and  by  foreign- 
certain  knots  or  divisions,  which  ou^ht  to  be  ers;  as  by  Gunter  in  1623,  Snellias  in  1624^ 
at  least  fifty  feet  from  each  other;  though  it  Metius  in  1631,  OughtHed,  in  1633,  Herigone 
was  the  common  practice  at  sea,  not  to  have  in  1634,  Saltonstall  in  163G,  Norwood  in 
them  above  42  feet  asunder.  1637,  Pournier  in  1643,  and  almost  by  all 

The  length  of  each  knot  ought  to  be  the  the  succeeding  writers  on  navigation  of  every 

same  part  of  a  sea-mile  as  half  a  minute  is  country. 

of  an  fiour ;  and  admitting  the  measurement  To  Heave  the  Log,    The  mariners  throw  it 

of  Mr.  Norwood,  who  makes  a  decree  on  a  into  the  water  on  the  lee-side,  lettinir  it  ran 

ffreat  circle  of  the  earth  to  contain  367»200  till  it  comes  without  the  eddy  of  the  ship's 

English  feet,  or  about  69^  Bnglish  statute  wake :  then  one,  holding  a  half  minute  glass, 

miles,  and,  therefore,  ^th  of  it,  or  a  nau-  turns  it  up  just  as  the  first  knot,  or  the  mark 

tical  mile,  will  be  6120  feet;  y^Trth  of  6120,  from  which  the  knots  begin  to  be  reckone<i, 

or  51   feet,  should  be  the  length   of  each  turns  off  the  reel  (fig.  2.)  or  passes  over  the 

knot.     But  because  it  is  safer  to  have  the  stern.    As  soon  as  the  glass  is  out,  the  reel  is 

reckoning  rather  before  the  ship  than  after  stopped,  and  the  knots  run  off  are  told,  and 

It,  therefore  50  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  their  parts  estimated. 

proper  length  of  each  knot.    The  knots  are  It  is  usual  to  heave  the  log  once  every 

sometimes  made  to  consist  only  of  42  feet  hour  in  ships  of  war  and  East-lndiamen,  and 

each,  even  in  the  present  practice ;  and  this  in  all  other  vessels  once  in  two  hours ;  and 

method  of  dividing  the  log-line  watf  founded  if  at  any  time  of  the  watch  the  wind  has  in- 

on  the  supposition  that  60  miles,  each  of  creased  or  abated  in  the  intervals,  so  as  to 

5000  English  feet,  made  a  degree  :  for  faif  eff<^ct  the  ship's  velocity,  the  officer  generally 

of  5000  IS  41|,  or,  in  round  numbers,  42  makes  a  suitable  allowance  for  it  at  the  close 

feet.    Mariners,   rather   than    quit    the  old  of  the  watch, 

way,   though  known  to  be  erroneous,  use  The  log  is  a  very  precarious  way  of  cora- 

f lasses  for  half  minute  ones,  that  run  but  puting,  and  mtist  always  be  corrected  by 
4  or  25  seconds.  They  have  also  used  a  experience  and  good  sense  i  there  being  a 
line  of  45  feet  to  30  seconds,  or  a  glass  of  great  deal  of  ancertainty  in  the  yawing  of 
28  seconds  to  42  feet.  When  this  is  the  cate,  the  ship  going  with  the  wind  aft,  or  upon  the 
the  distance  between  the  knots  should  be  quarter  in  the  heaving  of  it,  by  its  coming 
corrected  by  the  following  proportion :  as  home,  or  being  drawn  after  the  ship  on  ac- 
30  is  to  50,  so  is  the  number  ot  seconds  of  count  of  the  friction  of  the  reel  and  lightness 
the  glass  to  the  distance  between  the  knots  of  the  log  in  the  course  of  the  current,  and  in 
upon  the  line.  The  heat  or  moisture  of  the  the  strength  of  the  wind,  which  seldom  keeps 
weather  has  often  a  donsiderabhi  effect  upon  the  same  tenor  for  two  hours  together ;  which 
the  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  run  slower  or  is  the  interval  between  the  times  of  using  tlie 
faster ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  frequently  log  in  short  voyages,  though  in  longer  ones 
tried  by  the  pendulum  in  the  following  man-  they  heave  it  every  hour, 
ner.  On  a  round  nail  hang  a  string  that  has  Compound  Log,  The  above-mentioned 
a  ronsket'^ball  ^xed  to  one  end,  carefdlly  errors,  and  particularly  the  log's  being  sab- 
measuring  between  the  centre  of  tlie  ball  ject  to  drive  with  the  motion  which  the 
and  the  string's  loop  over  the  peg  39^  tvater  may  have  at  its  surface,  whereas  the 
inches,  being  tne  length  of  a  iecond  pendu*  experiment  requires  it  to  be  fixed  in  the 
then  swing  it,  and  count  one  for  place  where  it  is  when  the  mark  commence- 
me  it  passes  under  the  peg,  begin*  ing  the  knots  goes  off  the  re^*!,  have  been 
the  second  time  it  passes,  and  the  considered  by  writers ;  and  many  metho«l« 
of  swings    made   during   the  time  have  been  proposed   to  reinovo,   or   at   least 
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h  Ifflvo  iImr.    The  bte  M.  Boo^mt  |m».  iMltln  Imir    and    lioar.  the  eommon    log 

pufcd  «  BeCiiod,  wbidi  bas  been  tbooKhl  and  Uik  oompoaiid  log ;  tnen  tbe  di^rence  of 

desemof  of  fMitiGiilar  atlBiitioii,    ia  tba  their  knots  ntn  off,  augmented  by  Ite  one- 

Nfm.  AcmL  Sc.  1747;    afterwards   in  his  fourth  part«  is  tbe  correctioBi, which  appli* 

Tmtue  on  NaTigitioii«  pablished  at  Pivis  ad  to  the  Icnots  of  tbe  coDmon  log,  will 

ia  17^3,  and  since  reprinted  in  1760,  bj  tlie  fire  the  ship's  true  rate  of  sailing  at  the 

abbe  de  la  Caille.     For  this  purpose,  take  middle  time  between  the  boors  when  these 

for  tbe  log"  a  conical  piece  of  w«xm),  which  log*  were  bore.    Tbe  correction  is  additive 

fix  to  the  li^4ine  paised  thronjrh  or  along  wnen  tbe  compoand  log's  mn  is  the  rrvatest^ 

ia  uis,  St  about  40,  SO,  or  60,  or  more  otherwise  it  js  sabtractire.      To  find    tbe 

(fft,  from  one  end ;  ana  to  this  end  fix  the  conrse  made  good,   increase   the  observed 

direr,  vhich  is  a  body  formed  of.  two  eqnal  angle  between  the  log-lines  by  one  fourth* 

i^ure  pieces  of  tin,  or  of  thin  iron  plate,  pvt ;  and  this  gives  the  oorrsction  to  be 

fiifd  at  right  angln  to  one  another  along  applied  to  the  apparent  coarse,  or  the  op- 

ibfir  dia|[<mab ;  and  ifei  size  so  fitted  to  that  posite  of  that  shown  by  the  cooimon    log  $ 

of  the  cone,  that  the  whole  may  float,    A  the    correction    is   to    be    applied    to   the 

c«e  of  th«einch«  diameter  ^^^^        base,  I  right  j  ^f  the  appannt  eoarte.  when  the 

£fii  of  uz  inches  in  the  slant  height,  is  pro*  f  left  {  ^^' 

posd  bjr  M.  Boagner  to  suit  a  diver  made  bearing  of  the    common    log   is    to    the 

of  pUtes  sbont  9|  inches  sqoare ;  the  inter-  /  left  I    *  ^.  . ,        ^    , 

iwioii  of  the  diagonals  U  joined  to  the  log.  I  right  f  ^^  ^^  componnd  log.  Or  tlias ;  the 

Tiof,  and  tbe  loop  and  peg  fized  as  in  the  lengths  mn  off  both    logs,    together   with 

ciaooo  log.    However,  it  has  been  found,  their  bearings,  being  known ;  in  a  card  or 

'Jut  BO  kiml  of  wood  need  in  British  dock*  compass  apply  the  knots  mn  off,  taken  from 

Tirds,  when  formed  into  a  cone  of  the  above  a  scale  of  eqoal  parts  along  their  respective 

diammoDs,  will  float  a  diver  made  of  stont  bearings  from  tne  centre ;   join  the  ends ; 

60  plate,  one   side  of  the  sqnare  being  9}  and  in  this  line  produced,  on  the  side  nezt 

iKhes.   Such  a  diver  weighing  l}lb.  averdn*  the  compound  log*s  lencth,  take  one  fourth 

poise,  required  to  float  it  a  cone  of  five  of  the  interval ;  Oien  a  Tine  drawn  from  tho 

vKhn  diameter  and  twelve    inches  on  the  end,  thus  produced,  to  the  centre  of   the 

iUatfide,  so  as  tlie  point  of  the  cone,  which  card,  will  show  the  true  course  and  distance 

vii  oade  of  light  ^r^  should  just  appear  made  good.      Wlien  a  current,    such  as  a 

ibove  the  water.     Now  supposing  one  side  tide,  rans  to  any  depth*  the  velocity  of  that 

of  sorb  a  iquare  tin   diver   to   be    about  current  may  be  mucn  better  ascertained  by 

tn  ischef,  and   made  of  plates  only  two*  the  compound  log  than  by  the  common  one, 

tbirds  of  the  thickness  of  tne  former,  such  a  provided  tho  diver  does  not  descend  lower 

(iiver  would  weigh,  with  its  solder,  about  than  the  ran  of  the  current;  for,  as  those 

d)  oQocet,  and  can  be  floated  by  a  light  fir  ships  which  are    deepest    immerged    drive 

Gofle  of  four  iaches  diameter  in  the  base,  frstest  with  the  tide ;  so  the  diver,  by  being 

uhl  tea  inches  in  the  slant  height  or  length ;  actrd  on  below,  as  well  as  the  log  on  the 

u4  tocb  a  compound  log  miff ht  perhaps  be  surface,  their  joint   motion  will  give    tho 

i'^ni  on  trial    to  be  amcted  by  about  as  total  effect  of  the  current's  motion  better 

ffiofh  apin  as  that  proposed  by  M.  Bou-  than  what  could  be  derived  from  the  motion 

ner;  and  consequently  the   difference  be-  at  the  surfa^  only.    Also,  by  such  a  com* 

tveco  the  numbers  given  by  the  common  pound  lor,  the  depth  to  which  any  current 

lo^  lod  eompound  log,  miut  be  augmented  rans  may  oe  easilyjtried. 
bj  tvo-tbirds   of   itself  for  the   necessary       Other  Log$*    We  bavo  an  aoeount  in  the 

currmion,  as  below.    When  the  compound  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  p.  97»  of  two 

^  of  Bouguer,  above    described,  is  hove  other    logs,  which  were  tried   by  Captain 

uTerboard,  the  diver  will  sink  too  deep  to  Phipps :  one  invented  by  Mr.  Russel,  tho 

^  >ncb  sfleetrd  by  the  current,  or  motion  other    by  Fozon ;    both  constructed   upon 

of  water  at  the  surfece,   and  the  log  will  this  principle,  that  a  spuraU  in  proceeding 

thereby  keep    more   steadily  in  the    place  ito  own  length  in  the  direction  of  its  axis 

K here  it  first  fell ;    and  consequently  the  through    a  resisting    medium,    makes   one 

knoti  ran  off  the  reel  will  show  more  accu-  revolution    round    tbe  axis  i   if,  therefore, 

ntelf  tbe  ship's  rate  of  sailinff«      As  the  the  revolutions  of  the  spiral  are  registered, 

roaunofi  log  b  affected  by  the  whole  motion  the  number  of  times  it  has  cone  Its  own 

<^tbe  current,  so  this  compound  tog  will  length  through  tho  water  wul  be  known. 

fffl  only  a  part  thereof,  Tis.  such  a  part  In  Both  these  tbe  motion  of  the  spiral  in  the 

warly  as  the  resbtance  of  the  cone  Is  to  the  water  is   eomnranicated  to  the  clock-work 

n^ifltaoce  of  the  direr ;  then  the  resistances  within  board,  bv  means  of  a  small  line  Cast* 

of  the  above  cone  and  direr  are  about  as  ened  at  one  end  to  the  spiral,  which  tows 

1  to  5 ;  and  consequentlr  this  log  will  drive  it  after  the  ship,  and  at  tlie  other    to  a 

btkt  one  fifth  part  of  wnat  the  common  lor  spindle,  which  sets  the  clock*work  in  mo* 

voqM  do ;  and  so  the  slup's  trae  ran  wiU  tion.    That  invented  by  Mr.  Russel  has  a 

be  afiected  by  one>fifth  ontr  of  the  motion  half  spiral  of  two  threads,  made  of  copper, 

'^  ^bc  waters.    To  obtain  tne  true  rate  of  and  a  small  dial  with  clock-work,  to  regiKter 

**uin;<  it  will  be    proper  to  heave   alter*  tbe  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral.       I'iic 
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Other  \og  has  a  whole  spiral  of  wood  with  nuiuher  of  knots  contained  in  each  mil 
one  thread,  and  a  larger  piece  of  clock-work  viz.  12%  which  is  in  the  same  praportk 
with  three  dials,  two  of  them  to  mark  the  to  a  mile  as  60  minutes  to  the  hoar  in  Cl 
distance,  and  the  other  divided  into  knots  reckoning.  At  e,  a  small  portion  of  a  ci 
and  fathoms,  to  show  the  rate  by  the  half-  cle  is  seen  through  the  frunt-plate  called  tl 
minute  glass,  for  the  convenience  of  com-  register ;  which  shows,  in  the  course  of  2 
paring  it  with  the  log.  This  kind  of  log  hours  (if  the  ship  is  upon  one  tack^,  the  di 
will  have  the  advantage  of  every  other  in  tance  in  miles  that  she  has  run  ;  aud  in  tl 
smooth  water  and  moderate  weather ;  and  24  hours  the  mariner  need  take  but  of 
it  will  be  useful  in  finding  the  trim  of  a  ship  observarion,  as  this  register  serves  as  a 
when  alone,  in  surveyiur  a  coast  in  a  single  useful  check  upon  the  fathoms^  knots,  an 
ship,  or  in  measuring  distances  in  a  boat  miles,  shown  upon  the  two  other  circles,  j 
betweeen  head-lands  and  shoals;  but  it  is  Is  a  plate  showing  100  degrees  or  6000  mile 
subject  to  other  inconveniences,  which  will  and  also  acts  as  another  register  or  check 
not  render  it  a  proper  substitute  for  the  and  is  useful  in  case  of  any  mistake  betn 
common  log.  made  in  observing  the  distance  ran    by  tli 

Perpetual  liOg,  A  machine  so  called  by  other  circles.  The  reckoning  by  these  cii 
its  inventor,  Mr.  Gottlieb  of  Hounsditch,  cles,  without  fear  of  mistake,  may  there 
London.  It  is  intended  by  it  to  keep  a  con-  fore  be  continued  to  nearly  12,000  milc^ 
staiit  and  regular  account  of  the  rate  of  the  A  communication  from  this  machine  loa^ 
ship's  velocity  through  the  water;  whereas  easily  be  made  to  the  captain's  bed-si<l- 
the  common  log  hitherto  used  does  not  where  by  touching  a  spring  only,  a  bell  ii 
indicate  the  variation  in  her  velocity  in  the  the  head  ABCD  will  sound  as  man ir  times  ii 
interval  of  heaving  the  log,  and  conse-  a  half  minute  as  the  ship  sails  miles  in  ai 
quently  does  not  ascertain  the  true  distance    hour. 

tnat  the  ship  has  run  in  any  given  length  of        Mr.  Sauroarez,  invented   a    marine    sor* 
time.  veyor;   which  was  a  revolving    Y    fixed  U 

Fig.  1.  pi.  100,  is  a  representation  of  the  a  rope  as  an  axis,  and  makins*  a  turn  ii 
whole  machine;  the  lower  part  of  which,  every  10  feet.  This  was  described  in  Phil 
EFCi,  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  keel;  H  re-  Trans,  for  1/25.  In  a  further  account  ol 
presenting  only  tlie  boundary  line  of  the  the  marine  surveyor,  giving  in  the  Phi). 
ship's  figure.  EF  are  the  section  of  a  Trans,  for  1729,  the  inventor  proposed  some, 
wooden  external  case,  left  open  at  the  ends  times  substituting  a  wheel  with  obliqiu 
KL,  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  water  dur-  float-boards,  for  the  fly  or  Y. 
ing  the  motion  of  the  ship.  At  M  is  a  cop-  Smeaton,  in  Phil.  Trans.  17^4,  proposed 
per  gratings  placed  to  obstruct  the  entrance  a  method  by  means  of  a  revolving  plate, 
of  any  dirt,  &c.  into  the  machine.  1,  is  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  substitutes  for  a  log,  are- 
section  of  a  wnter-wheel,  made  from  6  to  scrvotr  with  an  orifice  constantly  discharg- 
12  inches  in  diameter,  as  may  be  necessary,  ing.  Repertory  of  Arts,  1.  da5,  second 
with  float   boards    upon  its   circumference,    series. 

like   a    common  water-wheel,  that  turn  by        Mr.  Hamill,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  No. 
the  resistance  of  the  water  passing  through    5S,  on  the   principle   suggested    by  Captain 
tlie  channel  LK.     It  turns  upon  u  shouldered    Hamilton,  proposes  a  variation   in    the   use 
axis,    represented    by  the    vertical    section    of  an  instrument  for  measuring  a  ship's  way, 
at  K.     when  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  re-    which    he  states,   on    the  autnority  ot  Ove- 
sistance  of  the  water   through  the  channel    gory's  Mechanics,  to  have  been   the  contri- 
LK  turns  round  the  wheel  I.    This  wheel,    vance  of  M.  Pitot.    The  instrument  consists 
by  means  of  a  pinion,  is  connected  with  and    of  two  tubes,  one  with  a  trumpet    month 
turns  the  rod  contained  in  the  long  copper    turned  forwards  to  face   the  impulse  of  the 
tube  N.    This  rod,  by  a  pinion  fixed  at  its    water,  the  other    rising  vertically  from  the 
upper    extremity,    is   connected    with    and    bottom.    The   diflerence  of   the    hei*(1it  of 
turns  upon  the  whole  system  of  wheels  con-    water  in  these  two    tubes  it  was  supposed 
tained  in  the  dial  of  the  case  ABCD.     This    would  denote  the  velocity  of  the  ship, 
dial,  by  means  of  the  copper  tube  N,   may        Mr.  Hamill  observes   that  the  fluctuation 
be  fixed  to  any  convenient  place  aboard  the    of    the    sea  would  render    the  rise  of  the 
ship.     In  the  front  of  the  dial  are  several    water  in  the  tubes  undalatory  and  irregoUr, 
useful  circular  graduations,  as  follow:  The    and  to  remedy  this  defect,    proposes    th4i 
reference  by  the  dotted  line  A  has  a  hand    the  orifice  of  the   trumpet  tube  within  tite 
which    is    moved    by  the   wheels    within,    ship  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and 
which  points  out  the  motion   of  the   shin    have  a  receiver  annexed  to  it  to  catch  tbr 
in  fathoms  of  6  feet  each.    The  circle  at  B    water,  which   will  run  over  from  it  wbtn 
has   a  hand  showing   the  knots,  at  the  rate    the  ship  is  under  way ;   by  the  auantitj  of 
of  48  feet  for  each  knot ;  and  is  to  be  observ-    the  water  flowing  into  the  receiver  in  a  p^^^ 
ed  with  the  half-minute  glass  at  any  time,    time,  and  through  a  given    aperture,    ^ir 
The  circle  at  C  has  a  short  and  a  long  hand  ;     Hamill  supposes  the  velocity  of   the  K5^1 
the  former  of  which  points  out  the  miles  in    may  be  belter  ascertained  than  by  the  method 
Uod  measure,  and  the  latter  or  longer  the    of  M.  Pitot. 
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M.  Le  Unin  invenUd  a  new  log  whkb  a  And  as  the  resistance  of  the  floating  iinptcS* 

firv  fan  ago  was  described  in  tbd  Annales  ment  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  altering 

iu  ArU^  as  follows :  the  size  of  the  disks^  it  is  recommended  to 

Tbe  oew  log,  fig.  2.  pL  100  being  fastened  modify  it  so  as  to  raise  a  square  number  of 

to  the  stem  Si  Ibe  ship  by  the  cord  1,  at  ounces  in   the  standard  experiment,  since 

I  proper  distance,  the  shock  of  the  water  tliat  expedient  will  facilitate  tne  computation 

causes  the  screw  2  to  turn  round  on  its  of  the  table. 

uis.  On  the  stem  of  this  axle  is  a  screw.  The  line  let  out  must  be  so  long  that  the 
wbicfa  Mts  in  uMition  the  machinery  3,  4,  5,  instrument  may  not  be  irregularly  affected 
and  6,  eoostracted  in  such  a  manner  that  by  the  motion  of  the  waves ;  and  the  accu* 
vbiJe  the  great  wheel  makes  one  turn  the  racy  of  the  whole  will  be  increased  by  wet- 
endless  screw  2  makes  240,000,  and  the  ting  the  line  before  it  is  thrown  out  The 
Mmbcr  of  turns  of  the  endless  screw  is  indi-  original  length  of  line  in  the  standard  expe* 
oted  by  a  needle  on  the  wheel  6.  This  riment  must  of  course  be  retained. 
tWl  has  a  too  cogs,  tlie  wheel  4  has  40,  General  Grant  (Viscount  de  Vaux)  has 
;sii  3  has  €0.  contrived  an  instrument  called  a  Hydroscope, 

From  these  tttatements  this  log  may  be  similar  in  principle  to  Mr.  BoswelVs;  the 
wde  of  the  same  proportion,  and  tried.  '  chief  difference  in  the  application  being  that 

Tboie  srho  make  trial  ot  it  at  sea  must  take  the  general  purposes  to  attach  elobes  to  a 

fioQt  of  the  water  when  the  vessel  has  pro*  flexible  chain;  and  ascertain  the  relations 

cmied  one  league ;  they  must  examine  to  of  the  velocity  by  means  of  those  of  the  re* 

*tat  namber  thff  index  of  tbe  great  wheel  sistance  experienced  by  the  globes.    This 

{toists,  ivhich  will  certainly  not  have  made  method,  however,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bosweirs, 

<«f  torn.     This  number  they  must  note  is  open  to  many  objections,  which  we  have 

•i'*vo,  and,  to  ascertain  the  utility  of  the  not  room  to  specify  here. 

k»^,  tbey  should  repeat  their  experiments  Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  respecting 

b>)tii  ia  moderate  winds  and  heavy  gales.  various   other   contrivances    for   the    same 

Sapposing  at  the  end  of  a  league  tliat  the  purpose,  may  consult  Montucla,  Hhtoire  det 

ifidrx  points  to  88  with  a  moderate  wind,  MathSmatiques^  torn.  iv.  525--537. 

isdto  i6  with  a  high  wind,  it  will  be  easy  LOO  Board,  a  table  generally  divided 

v>  find  tbe  mean  of  this  equation,  and  to  into  five  columns,  in  the  first  of  which  is 

C4Qfinii,  by  a  calculation,  or  by  this  mea-  entered  the  hour  of  tbe  day ;  in  the  second, 

*«n  of  tbe  ship's  way,  the  distance  she  has  the  course  steered;  in  the  third,  the  num- 

prnceeded.  her  of  knots  run  off  the  reel  each  time  of 

M.  Le  Gain  made  an  experiment  of  about  heavins^  the  log ;  in  the  fourth,  from  whut 

lOfMra^es  with  his  log:  the  wheel  No.  6  point  the  wind  bldws;  and  in  the  fifth,  ob- 

;ife20cogs  per  league,  and  19  with  mode-  scrvations  on  the  weather,  variation  of  the 

nu*  triods.  compass,  &c. 

This  log  IS  entirely  constructed  of  copper.  Loo  Book,  a  book  ruled  in  columns  like 

Mr.  J.  \V.  BosWefl,  proposed  in  ISO/,  a  the  log-board,  into  which  the  account  on  the 

irtboJ  of  ascertaining   tiie  velocity  of  a  log-board  is  transcribed  every  day  at  noon ; 

'  Mp  ander  sail,  founded  upon  the  propor-  from  whence,  after  it  is  corrected,  &c.  it  is 

•UD  subsisting  between  the  resistance  expe-  entered  into  the  journal, 

'•rocfd  by  a  body  moving  through  a  fluid.  Loo  Wood,  in  the  arts,  is  derived  from  a 

«ad  tbe  velocity  of  its  motion,  the  former  low  prickly  tree,  which  is  found  in  great 

i<rm^  as  tbe  square  of  the  latter.    Hence  plenty  at  uampeachjr,  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 

iet&  common  log,  or  instead  of  it  an  instru*  auras,  and  is  denominated  '*  hssmatoxylon 

s«Dt  formed  of  a  stick  like  a  walking  stick  campechianum.*'      It  comes  to  Europe  in 

«iib  fbar  or  oiore  sheaves  attached  to  it  at  large  logs,  cleared  from  the  bark,  and  is 

"Mit  a  foot  from  each  other,  or  instead  very  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  of  a  red 

"t  tie  sheaves  any  flat  pieces  of  board  simi-  colour.    It  is  in  high  request  among  dyers, 

-tfir  posited,  be  thrown  into  the  water  and  especially  in  dying  olack.    It  fives  out  the 

^vn  after  the  ship  by  a  c6rd,  attached  colour  both  to  water  and  alcohol ;  the  liquor 

'as  spring    steelyard  (or  other  suitable  at  first  assumes  a  fine  red  colour  with  a  shade 

vn^ior  apparatus)  fixed  at  or-  near  the  of  purple.    The  infusion  becomes  gradually 

'^'vtre  of  the  oscillatory  motions  of  a  ship ;  deeper,  and  at  last  almost  black.    To  cloth 

^s  will  tbe  scale  of  tbe  weighing  instru*  previouslv  boiled  in  alum  and  tartar,  it  gives 

Bwot  so  fixed  indicate  changes  that  vary  as  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  which,  however, 

(be  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  vessel,  or  of  will  not  stand.    Alkalies  render  the  colour 

iIk  implement  drawn  after  it.  darker,  acids  chanjj'e  it  to  yellow.     From 

The  actnal  weight  corresponding  to  some  a  variety  of  experiments  it  is  found  that 

assfsed  velocity  of  tbe  ship's  motion  is  to  the  colouring  matter  of  log-wood  bears  in 

y  ascertained  by  a  series  of  experiments^  many  respects  a  strong  analogy  to  tannin, 

is  vUch  the  log  might  be  nsed;  and  then  but  in  others  it  differs  trom  It.    See  Liqnum 

ubtes  may  be  readily  computed  for  the  Campbchbnbb. 

?»icnlar  apparatus  adopted,  by  which  any  LOGARITHMS,  formed  from  the  Greek 

^^  veloaty  may  be  determined  from  the  Xoyo;,  rafio,  and  apiOfiof,  number  i  q.  d.  ra^to 

*n^  OB  the  steelyard,  &c.  by  inspection,  of  numbers^  or  perhaps,  rather  number  oj 
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ratios;  the  indices  of  the  ratios  of  numbers  Characteristio  of  tlie  Logaritlims,  and  b  al- 

une  to  anotlier;    or  a   series    of  artificial  ways  an  integer,  either  positive  or  nega- 

numbers    proceeding    in    arithmeUcal    pro-  tive,  or  elsezzo;  and  it  shows  what  place 

portion,  corresponding  to  as  many  others  is  occupied  by  the  first  significant  figure  of 

proceeding  in  geometrical  proportion :  con*  the  given   number,   either  above  or   below 

trived  for  the  easing  and  expediting  of  caU  the  place  o-f  units,  being  in  the  former  case 

culation.  -f  or  positive ;  in  the*  latter  —   or  nega- 

Logarithms  have  been  usually  defined  tive. 

numerorumproportionaliumcBquidifferentes  ^    When  the  characteristic  of  a  Logarithm 

comites;  but  this  definition  Dr.  Halley  and  is  negative,  the  sign  —  is  commonly  set  over 

Stifelius    think  deficient,  and  more   accu-  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  decimal  part, 

rately  define  them,  the  indices  or  exponents  which,  being  the  Logarithm  found  in  the 

of  the  ratio*  o/ numbers;  ratio  being  consi-  tables,  is  always  positive :  so  —  2  +  '^^Jt 

dered  as  a  quantity  sui  generis,  beginning  or  the  Logarithm  of  '05,  is  written  thus 

from  the  ratio  of  equality,  or  1  to   1  =  o  ;  2^897.    But  on  some  occasions  it  is  con- 

and  being  affirmative  when  the  ratio  is  in-  venient  to  reduce  the  whole  expression  to  a 

creasing,  and  negative  when  it  is  decreas-  negative  form ;  which  is  done  by  making 

'"&.      »         . ,         -  .  ,        .  t*J«  characteristic  less  by  1,  and  taking  Hm 

The  Logarithm  of  any  given  number,  is  arithmetical   complement   of   the    decimal, 

the  index  of  such  a  power  of  some  other  that  is,  beginning  at  the  left  hand,  subtract 

number,  as  is  equal  to  the  given  one.    So  if  each  figure  from  9,  except  the  last  significant 

N   benAthen  the  Logarithm  of  N  is  «,  ^H%i.'''*'*''**   •*  ,'»"*'*;^*^**^**,/^«?    ^^\,^ 

ivhich  may  be  either  p)sitive  or  negative,  *^»^  ,  '^^  remainders  form  the    Logarithm 

and  r  any  number  whitever,  according   to  wholly  negativej^  thus  the    Logarithm  of 

the  different  systems  of  Logarithms.     When  '^^^  which  is  269897  or  —  2-f  69897,  is 

N  is  1,  then  n  is=o,  whatever  the  value  of  »»<>  expressed  by  —  1-30103,  which  is  all 

r  is  r  and  consequently  the  Logarithm  of  1  negative.      It    is   also   sometimes  thought 

is  always  o  in  every  system  of  Logarithms.  *»ore  convenient  to  express  such  Logarithms 

When  u  is=l,  then  N  is  =  r ;  consequently  entirely  as  positive,  namely  by  only  joining 

the  base  or  root  r  is  always  the  number  to  the  Ubular  decimal  the  complement  of 

whose  Logarithm    is    1,   in   every  system,  the  index  to  10;  and  in  this  way  the  above 

When  ris=271 8281 828159  &c.  the  indices  Logarithm  is  expressed  by8-69»97;  which 

are  the  hyperbolic  Logarithms :  so  that  n  is  ".^'"'y  increasing  the  indices  in  the  scale  by 

always     lue     hyperbolic     Logarithm     of  ^^'       _ 

^       n  ^^«  Properties  of  Logarithms,— -From  the 

2-7lb&:c)  .      But    in   the  common    Loga*  definition  of  Logarithms,  either    as  being 

rithms,  r  is  ^  10 ;    so  that    the    common  the  indices  of  a  series  of  geometricals,  or  as 

Logarithm  of  any  number,  is  the  index  of  the  indices  of  the  powers  of  the  same  root, 

that  power  of  10  which  is  equal  to  the  said  it  follows  that   the    multiplication   of  the 

number ;    so    the    common    Logarithm    of  numbers  will  answer  to  the  addition  of  their 

i^T     i#v»    •       .1-    •  J        r^i.  riA  Logarithms;    the  division  of  numbers/ to 

N=10  ,  IS  «  the  index  of  the  power  of  10:  the  subtraction    of  their  Logarithms;  the 

for  example,  1000,  being  the  3d  power  of  raising  of  powers,  to  the  multiplying  the 

10,  has  3  for  Us  Logarithm;    and  if  50  Logarithm  of  the  root  by  the  index  of  the 

be=  10  ^^^',  then  is  1-69897  the  common  ??*r?r  5  ^"^  the  extracting  of  roots,  to  the 

Logarithm  of  50.    And  hence  it  follows  that  {^>^if »«?  the  Logarithm  ofthe  pven  mimber 

thif  decimal  series  of  terms,  "^  the  index  ofthe  root  required  to  be  ex- 

1000,  100,  10,  1    ,    -1,  -01,  -001,  or  ^r^cted. 

—1  2         3  ^o,  1st, 

have  3,  2,  1,  0,  -1,  -2,  -3,  respectively  {^ff-  ^^  or  of  3  x  6  is  =  log.  3  j-  log.  6. 

for  the  L<;garithms  of  thoie  terms,  ^         ^  ^S-^  X  9  x  73  is  =  log.  5  +  log.  9  + 

The  Logarithm  of  a  number  contained       S*  '''• 

between  any  two  terms  of  the  first  series,  is  .       secondly, 

included  between    the    two  corresponding  |   ^' ?J^/^      "S  ^^' fcT   T     i! 


fraction,  which   will   always   be    positive.  Log.  i- 

So  the  number  50  falling  between  10  and  n 

100,  iU  Logarithm  will  fall  between  1  and  2,  ^. .  ,, 

being  indeed  equal  to  1 -69897  nearly :  also  ^  ^^^^^7* 

the  number  "05  falling  between  the  terms  _         n  ,         .        ,         i       ^n        ,  ^ 

•1  and  01,  iU  Logarithm  will  fall  between  W-  *•    w=:>i  1.  r ;  Log.  r^  or  of^  r  i«  - 

—  land  —  2,  and  is  indeed  =—  2-f  69897,  U 

the  index  of  the  less  term  together  with  the  ,,  *    ' 

decimal  -69897*    The  index  is  also  called  the 
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*        m  poiver  n,  of  •  nmnlber  A  it  eqiud*  to  n  tUne« 

Logj"  *  i»=  '  L  r  ;  Log.  2*  i«  =:  61.  2 ;  log.  the  loguithm  of  A. 

1  I  - 

S*orof^2i8  =  il.2;aiidLog.2    u=:  |       S.  We  have  alio  x.  A.'*  =-x.  A  («  and;* 

I.t  '  n 

So  that  any  namber  and  ita  reciprocal  have  ,.         _...      ..         v      „      i^a7       cr 

tke  laiiie  Lo^ritbm.  bat  with  conttaiy  signs;  »»•"'»  P«»"»"  »i>teger.).    For  let  A"  =  K, 
aad  the  sum  of  the  Logarithms  of  any  number  -^ 

and  its  reciprocal  or  complement,  is  equal  to  o.  and  consequently,  k  zz    K  K.     From    the 

To  be  a  httle  more  particular —  S. 

Ut  OS  suppose  that  the  number  r  j^reater  equation  A'  z=  K,  we  have,  by  raising  the 
uaa  moity,  is  the  base  of  a  system  ot  loga- 
rithms, and  let  there  be  given  to  it  the  va-  ^y^^i^  to  the  power  »,  A  =:K^ ;    and,    of 
riikle  exponent  p  in  such  manner  that  the  consequence,  n  x.  A  =|)  x.  K,  or,  by  divi- 

eipicssioa  r^  shall   represent    all   possible  m 

sfliabcrst    by    attributing    successively    dif-  _5__    »^    ..^^  ir  ^^  v  a'' 

katvalaea  to  the  exponent;?.    It  is  mani-  «<«•  p^- A-x.  li  -  >.  A 

^  r         ^  g^  From  the  same  principle  it  follows  that 

1.  That  the  logarithm  of  unity    will  be       ^_      .         „ 

always  irero*  whoever  be  the  base  r ;  for,  ^'  B—  ^'  ^    ^  **• 

ta  efueral  r  ^1.  Por,  kt  g=:Q »  and  conaeqnently  Ar:Bx 

IThat  the  logarithm  of  the  base  r  will  Q.  ^e  shall  then  have  x.  Ac=x.  B+x.  Q; 
.  whence  x.  Q=:x.  A — ^x.  B.    So  that,  the  lo- 
be I,  since  r  l«  the  same  thing  as  r»-  garithm  of  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  loga- 

S.That  all    numbers    above   1   will  have  rithm  of  the  dividend  minus  that  of  the  divi- 

jv>ittTe     numbers     for     their     logarithms.  ,or ;  or  the  logarithm  of  a  fraction,  ia  equal 

Ihw,   supposing   icnlO,   then  the    number  to  the  logarithm  of  the  numerator  made  lesa 

M^)^  or  103,  has  for  its  logarithm  the  po«  \^y  that  of  the  denominator. 
i.tlTe  number  •!•  ^  ^ 

L  All  fractions,  or  numbers  below  unity,        10.  Also,  x.A       =— }ix*A:forA 
li*fe  negative  numbers  for  their  logarithms.        J^  f  _  n 

=Aii;  therefore  x.  A     =  x.  1— x.  A     =  O 

Thus  if fC=IO,  then tv^w  ^^ *0001>  or  10       *  -nK  A;  which  is  no  other  than  —  «  x.  A, 
xas  ~4  for  its  logarithm,  »         ^  n 

3. Having  two  numbers   N   and   M',    to        IJ.  Again,  x-A^jTr:— -  x.  A:  for  A     p 
wfakh  correspond    respectively  the   two  lo«        ^  P 

^vrithms  p  and'//,  to  the  tame  has©  or  root  _-     whence  resolU  x.  A""^  =  O  —2a.  A 

p,  pf  "^~  •  p 

r:  we  have  N=:r    and  N'nr    ,  and  con-       '  ^' 

•rqoenUy.  NxN'zz/   X     1^  z=,  r  ^^^'  =— x.  A. 

..  .1«  .am  of  tfclogMithm  of  those  fectow.  '"  "»«  '^*  •y"*""'  "«*  «  *»'  "»  logmntlm, 

6.  If  we  hare  .ny  oumber*  A.  B,  C,  D.  .      ^    «scoiicl:we  shall  h«veN  =f#,   awl 
nuv  many  soever,  we  shall  (using  the  ini- 

ul  X  TO  denote  the  logarithm),  have  ^ 

^(AxBxCxD)=ix.A+x.B+x.C-fx.D:  N  =  t^,  which  gives  ^zzfl ^   and  %  =:rv 

ror,  supposing  A  X  B=:N ;  we  shall  have  Therefore,  taking    the  logarithms,  for  the 
i.(Ax.BxCxl>)=:^•  (NxCxD).Letalso.  p 

NxC=NV  then  x.  (AxBxCxD)=:x.  (N'  system  r,  we  shall  have  x.  r=.ZK.r\  or,  if 

xD)=3u  'Sf'\'\.  D.    But,x..N'=x.  (NxC)  /  .|..  .„.^^  ^^  1,^^  .  ,^f  tl-«^  ^-. 

=<  \+x.  C7and  X.  N=x.  (AxB)=x.  A+  ""^  '**^  »y«^j"  r  we  have  x.  r=l,  the.x,« 

•-B,    Therefore,  X.  (A  xBxCxD)=:x.  Ax  £    or  ^-S.=px  t;;'        Thus,    knowiiq^ 

>.  lixx.  Cxx.  I).    Hence,  the  logarithm  of  gt  ^'^ 

t^  ptodoct  4>f  any  number  of  fisctors  what*  the  logarithia  p  of  any  number  N,  for  the 

«<tr,  iseqoal  to  the  sunt  of  the  logarithms  of  syitem- whose  base  is  r,  we  may  obtain  the 

thcKfsctora.  logarithm  Q  of  the    same  number  for   the 

7.  If  A — R'^CsDy  we  shall  have  x.  (Ax  ay  item  «,   by  multiplying  /»  by  a  fraction 

A  whose  pomerator  is  unity  and  denominator 

A  X  A  x  AX  or  X. A  =x. A  +^A+x.A+x«  A^  $he  logarithm  of  $  taken  in  the  system  r. 
^ ;  Hiiiortf  and  Couiructiam  of  LogarMmi. 

.^The    pn^rties    of  logarithms    hitherto 

ud  in  geneiml  K  A  =:iix.  A.    Thui,  we  see  menlioned,   or  of  arithmetical    indices    to 

^t  the  logarithm  of  any  integral  poaitive  powers  or  geometricals,  with  their  variooa 
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uses  and  properties,  as  aboTe-menttoned,  to  arise,  or  to  be  f^cnerated,  by  the  motioiu 
are  taken  notice  of  by  Stifelius,  in  his  Arith*  of  points,  describinfir  two  lines,  of  whidi  the 
nietic ;  and  indeed  they  were  not  unknown  one  is  the  natural  number,  and  the  other  its 
to  the  ancients ;  but  they  come  all  far  short  log'anthni,  or  artificial.  Thus,  he  conceiTed 
of  tlie  use  of  logarithms  in  tri<(onometry,  as  the  line  or  length  of  the  radius  to  be  de- 
first  discovered  by  John  Napier,  baron  of  scribed,  or  run  over,  by  a  point  moTing 
Merchiston  in  Scotland,  and  published  at  along  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  equal 
Edinburgh  in  1G14,  in  his  Miri6ci  Loga-  portions  of  time  it  generated,  or  cut  off, 
rithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio;  which  con-  parts  in  a  decreasing  geometrical  progies- 
tained  a  large  canon  of  logarithms,  with  the  sion,  leaving  the  several  reniainaer9,  or 
description  and  uses  of  them ;  but  their  sines,  in  geometrical  progression  also ;  whilst 
construction  was  reserved  till  the  sense  of  another  point  described  equal  parts  of  an 
the  learned  concerning  his  invention  should  indeOnite  line,  in  the  same  e<}aal  portions 
be  known.  This  work  was  translated  into  of  time ;  so  that  the  respective  sums  of 
English  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Edward  these,  or  the  whole  line  generated,  were 
Wright,  and  published  by  his  son  in  1616.  always  the  arithmeticals  or  logarithms  of 
In  the  year  1619,  Robert  Napier,  son  of  the  the  aforesaid  natural  sines.  In  this  idea  of 
inventor  of  logarithms,  published  a  new  edi-  the  generation  of  the  logarithms  and  num- 
tion  of  his  late  father*s  work,  tot^ether  with  bcrs,  Napier  assumed  0  as  the  Ix>gtirithm 
the  promised  Construction  of  the  Logarithms,  of  the  greatest  sine  or  radins;  and  next  he 
with  other  miscellaneous  pieces  written  by  limited  nis  system,  not  by  assuming*  a  par- 
his  father  and  Mr.  Hriggs.  In  the  same  ticular  value  to  some  assigned  number,  or 
year,  1619,  Mr.  John  Speidell  published  his  part  of  the  radius,  but  by  supposing  tliat 
New  Logarithms,  being  an  improved  form  of  the  two  genrrating  points,  which,  by  their 
Napier's.  motions  along  the  two  lines,  described  the 

All  these  tables  were  of  the  kind  that  have  natural    numbers    and     logarithms,     should 

since  been  called  hyperbolical,  because  the  have  their  velocities  equal  at  the  beginning 

numbers    express    the    areas    between    the  of  those  lines.    A^d  this  is  the  reason  that, 

asymptote  and  curve  of  the  hyperbola.     And  in  his  table,  the  natural  sines  and  their  lo- 

loganthms  of  this  kind  were  also  soon  after  garithms,    at  the  complete    quadrant,    have 

puolished  by  several  other  persons;  as  by  equal  differences  or  increments;  and  this  is 

IJrsinns  in  1619,  Kepler  in  1624,  and  some  also  the  reason  why  his  scale  of  logarithms 

others.  happens    accidentally  to    agree   with    what 

On  the  first  publication  of  Napier's  loga-  have  since  been  called  the  hyperbolical  lo> 
rithms,  Henry  Hriggs,  then  ]frofe8sor  of  garithms,  which  have  likewise  numeral  dtf- 
£reometry  in  Gresham  College  in  London,  ferences  equal  to  those  of  their  natural  nnm- 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  study  hers  at  the  beginninjr;  except  only  tliat 
and  improvement  of  them,  and  soon  pub-  these  latter  increase  with  the  natural  nnm- 
4ished  the  logarithms  of  the  first  1000  num-  hers,  while  his  on  the  contrary  decrease; 
bers,  ,but  on  a  new  scale,  which  he  had  in-  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1  being  the 
vented,  viz.  in  which  the  logarithm  of  the  same  in  both,  namely,  2-30258509,  &c 
ratio  of  10  to  1  is  1,  the  logarithm  of  the  \  Having  thus  limited  his  system,  Napier 
same  ratio  in  Napier's  system  being  2*30258,  proceeds,  in  the  posthumous  Work  of  1619, 
&c. ;  and  in  1d24,  Briggs  published  his  to  explain  his  construction  of  the  logarithm 
Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  containing  the  mic  canon.  This  be  effects  in  Tarious 
logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers,  to  ways,  but  chiefly  by  generating,  in  a  very 
14  places  of  figures  besides  the  index,  in  a  easy  manner,  a  series  of  proportional  num^ 
form  which  Napier  and  he  had  agreed  upon  bers,  and  their  arithmeticals  or  logarithms; 
together,  which  is  the  present  form  of  loga-  and  then  finding,  by  proportion,  the  loga- 
rithms; also  in  1633  was  published,  to  the  rithms  to  the  natun&f  sines  from  those  of  the 
same  extent  of  figures,  his  Trigonometria  natural  numbers,  among  the  original  pro- 
Britannica,  containing  the  natural  and  loga-  portionals;  a  particular  account  of  wnich 
rithmic  sines,  tangents,  &c,  may  be  seen  in  my  book  of  logarithms  above 

With  various  and  gradual  improvements,  mentioned, 

logarithms  were  also  piiblished  successively.  The  methods  above  alluded  to,  relate  to 

by    Ounter,  in    1620;    Wingate,    in    1624;  Napier *s  or  to  what  have  been  usually  called 

Henrion,  in  1626;  Miller  and  Norwood,  in  the  hyperbolical  system  of  logarithms,  and 

1631 ;  Cavalerius,  in  1633  and   1643 ;  Vlacq  indeed  are  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that  kind, 

and    Rowe,  in   1633 ;  Frobenrus,  in   1634  ;  But  in  an  appendix  to  the  posthumous  work, 

Newton,  in  1658 ;  Caramuel  in   1670:  Sher.  mention  is  made  of  other  methods,  by  which 

win,  in  17^6;  Gardiner,  in  1742;  and  Dod-  the    common  logarithms,    agreed    upon    by 

8on*8  Antilogarithmic    Canon    in   the    same  him  and    Briggs,  may  be  constructed,  and 

year :  besides  many  others  of  less  note.  which    it  appears    were    written    after  that 

In    Napier*s  construction    of   logarithms,  agreement.    One  of  these  methods  is  as  fol- 

tbe  natural  numbers,  and  their  logarithms,  lows:  having  assumed  0  for  the  logarithm 

at  he  sometimes  called  them,  or   at   other  of  1,  and  1000  &c.  for  the  logarithm  of  10; 

times   the   artificial  nnmbcrs,  are  supposed  this  logarithm  of   10,    and   the    saccessive 
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fwtelsan  to  be  dirUcd  ton  times  by  5,  by  ritbm  of  0,  at  least  as  to  integer  numbers, 
vfaicb  divisions  there  will  be  obtained  these  for  they  really  differ  by  a  fraction,  as  is 
stber  ten  lofrarithms,  namelv  SOOOOOOiKN),  shovra  by  Mr.  Briggs  in  his  illustrations  of 
4X1000000,  80000000,  J600U00O,  3200000,  these  properties;  printed  at  the  end  of  his  ap- 
UUm,  lidOOO,  25600,  5120,  1024;  then  pendix  to  the  Construction  of  Logarithms, 
this  bit  logaridim,  and  its  quotients,  being  Kepler  gave  a  construction  of  logarithms 
diriiicd  lea  times  by  2,  If  til  gife  these  other  somewhat  varied  from  Napier's.  His  work 
tesiopiithnM,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  in  the  first,  he 
m.512,25(S,  128,4>4^33, 16,  8,  4,  21.  raises  a  regular  and  purely  mathematical 
Afid  the  Bsnbers  answering  to  these  twenty  svstem  of  proportions,  and  the  measures  of 
lofsnthms  are  to  be  found  in  this  manni^r,  tnem,  demonstraUng  both  the  nature  and 
fif.Extiact  tlje5th  root  of  10  (with  ciphers),  principles  of  the  construction  of  logarithms, 
Ibro  Ike  5th  root  of  that  root,  and  so  oa  for  which  he  calls  the  measures  of  ratios :  and 
tn eontinaal  extractions  of  the  5th  root:  so  in  the  second  part,  he  applies  those  princi- 
iball  these  ten  roots  be  the  natural  numbers  pies  in  the  actual  construction  of  his  table, 
kJongiag  to  the  first  ten  logarithms  a&bove  which  contains  only  1000  numbers  and  their 
Cnad,  is  dividing  continually  by  5.  Next^  logarithms.  Tiie  fundamental  principles 
Q81  of  the  hut  Ml  root  is  to  he  extracted  are  briefly  these :  that  at  the  beginning  of 
(k  square  foot,  then  the  square  root  of  this  the  logarithms,  their  increments  or  differ- 
hit  iDof,  and  ao  on  for  ten  successive  extrac-  enoes  are  equal  to  those  of  the  natural  nnm- 
lioos  of  the  square  root :  so  shall  these  last  hers :  that  the  natural  numbers  may  be  con- 
let  roots  be  the  natural  numbers  correspond-*  sidered  as  the  decreasing  cosines  of  increas- 
isf  to  the  logarithms  or  quotients  arisior  ing  arcs :  and  that  the  secants  of  those  arcs 
frwn  the  last  ten  divisions  by  the  number  2.  at  the  beginning  have  the  same  differences  as 
Frem  these  twenty  logarithms,  1, 2,  4,  S,  &c  the  cosines,  and  therefore  the  same  differences 
isd  tbeiff  natural  nambers,  the  author  ob->  as  the  logarithms.  Then,  since  tbe  secants  are 
■ncs  that  ather  loffarlthms  and  their  nam-  tbe  reciprocals  of  the  cosines  of  the  same 
Wn  nay  be  fonnea,  namely  by  adding  the  arcs,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  he  esta- 
kfuitbais,  and    multiplying   their   correa*  blishes  the  following  nietnod  of  raising  the 

Csg  nambers.     BuW  besides  the  immense  first  100  logarithms,  to  the  number  1000,999, 

r  of  this  method,  it  is  evident  tltat  this  998,  &c.  to  900;  vix.  in  this  manner:  divide 

fvsceu  would  generate  rather  an  antUoga^  the  radius  1000,  increased  with  seven  ciphers, 

ntlnic  caaon»  anch  aa  Dodson's,  than  the  by  cadi  of  these  numbers  separately,  and 

bble  of  Briggs.  the  quotients  will  be  the  secants  of  those  arcs 

lispier  next  nsentfons  anodier  method  of  which  have  the  divisors  for  their  cosines ; 

Mruif  a  lew  of  the  primitive  numbers  and  continuing  the  division  to  the  8th  figiire  as 

Ijnir  logsritluis,    namely,  by  taking  con*  it  is  in  that  place,  only  that  the  arithmetical 

tissally  reonetrical  means,  first  between  10  and    geometrical    means    differ.     Then  by 

u^  1,  then  between  10  and  this  mean,  and  adding  continually  the  arithmetical  means 

■fna  between  10  and  the  last  mean,  and  so  between  every  two  subcessive   secants,  the 

St;  theo  taking  tbe  arithmetical  means  be*  sums  will  be  the  series  of  logarithms.    Or 

taert  their  coirespondii^  logarithms.  by  adding  oontinuallv  every  two  secants,  the 

lie  than  lajra  down  various  relations  be*  anccessive  sums  will   be    the  series  of  tho 

tvcea  mmdiers  and  their  logarithms,  such  double  logarithms.     He  then  derives  all  the 

Ui  that  the  prodacta  and  quotients  of  num-  other  logarithms  from  the  first  100,  by  oom<» 

Wn  answer  to  the  sums  and  differences  of  mon  principles. 

i^  lonrithma ;  and  that  tbe  powers  and  ^  Briggs  hrst  adverts  to  the  methods  men* 

nsti  of  nnmbera   answer   to  the  products  tioned  above,  in  the  appendix  to  Napier's 

*ad  qnotients  of  the  Logarithms  when  mul*  .Construction,  which  methods  were  common 

^iiM  or  divided  by  the  index  of  the  power  to  both  these  authors,  and    had  doubtless 

•  not,  lie.;  as  also  tfaat^  of  any  two  nnm*  been  jointly  agreed  upon  by  them.    He  gives 

^  wlMse  logarithms  are  given,  if  each  an  example  of  computing  a  logarithm  by  tlio 

^■her  be  raised  to  the  power  denoted  by  property,  tiiat  the  logarithm  is  one  less  than 

tbe  logarithm  of  tkie  other,  tbe  two  results  tlie  number  of  places  or  figures  contained 

eiUbeconal;  tlina,  if  jr  be  the  lorarithra  of  in  that  power  of  the  given  number  whose 

*if  paoMier  X,  and  y  tbe  logariihm  of  Y,  exponent  is  the  logarithm  of  10  with  ciphers. 

^titX'zzY^.    Napier  then  adverts  to  an-  Briggs  next  treats  of  the  other  general  me* 

^tWneliiod  of  making  the  logarithms  to  a  thou  of  finding  the  logarithms  of  prime  num- 

^  sf  liie  prime  integer  numbers,  which  is  bers,  which  lie  thinks  is  an  easier  way  than 

*>H  adtMBa  to  tbe  construction  of  the  com-  the  former,  at  least  wlien  many  figures  are 

■(>s  Itue  of  logarithms :  this  method  easily  required.    Tlirs  method  consists  in  taking  a 

filial  front  wimt  baa  been  ssud  above;  and  great    number     of    continued  .  geometrical 

if  dcpeads  on  this  property,  that  the  loga-  means    between    1    and    the  given  number 

(i^  of  any  nnmber  in  this  scale,  is  one  lesa  whose  logarithm  is  required;  that  is,  first 

^  the  number  of  places  or  figures  c«>o-  extracting    the    square    root   of   the  given 

Uioed  in  that  power  of  the  ffiven  number  number,  then  the  root  of  the  1st  root,  the 

vW  exponent  la  ]OO0OO0000(£  or  the  loga-  root  of  the   2d   root,  the  root  of  the  dd 
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root,  and  so  on^  till  the  last  root  sliall  exroed  Which    may  he  accounted    by  Mr.    Jaton 

1  by  a  very  small  decimal,  greater  or   less,  Grej^nry's  method  of  making  logaritliois. 

according  to  the  intended  number  of  places  In  16G8,  Nicholas  Mercator  published  his 

to  be  in  the  logarithm  sought:  then  finding  Logarithmotedinia,     sive    Methodns     Coo- 

the  logarithm  of  this  small  number^  by  easy  struendi    Logarithmos,    nova,     accurate,    rt 

methods  described  afterwards,  he  douf)les  it  facilis  ;  in  which  he  delivers  a  new  and  inge* 

as  often  as  he  made  extractions  of  the  square  nious  method  for  computing  the  logarithms 

root,  or,  which  is  the  same  things  he  multi-  upon    principles    purely    arithmetical ;     and 

plies  it  by  such  power  of  2  as  is  denoted  by  here,  in  his  modes  of  thinking  and  expres- 

the  said  number  of  extractions,  and  the  re<  sion,  he  closely  follows  the  celebrated  Kepler, 

suit  is  the  required  logarithm  of  the  given  in  his  writings  on  the  same  subject;  accoont- 

number;  as  is  evident  from   the  nature  of  ing  logarithms  as  the  measures  of  ratios,  or 

logarithms.  as  the   number  of  ratiunculse   contained  in 

15ut  as  the  extraction  of  so  many  roots  the  ratio  which  any  number  bears  to  nnity. 

is    a    very    troublesome   operation,  our  au-  Purely  from  these  principles,  then,  the  uum* 

thor   devises    some    ingenious    contrivances  her  of   the    equal    ratiunculae   contained  in 

to  abridge  that  labour,  chiefly  by  a  proper  some  one  ratio,  as  of  10  to  1,  being  supposed 

application  of  the  several  orders  of  the  dif-  given,  our  author  shows  how  the  logarithm, 

ferences  of  numbers,   forming   the  first  in-  or  measure,  of  any  other  ratio  may  be  found. 

stance  of  what  may  be  called  the  differential  But  this,  however,  only  by-the-bye,   as  not 

method;  but  for  a  particular  description  of  being  the  principal  method  he   intends    to 

these  methods,  see  Hutton*8  Logarithtns.  teach,  as  his  last  and  best.     Having  shown 

Mr.  James  Gregory,  in  his  Vera  Circuli  that  these  logarithms,  or  numbers  of  small 

Hyperbolae  Quadratura,  printed  at  Padua  in  ratios,  or  measures  of  ratios,   may  be   all 

1G67,   having  approximated   to    the   hyper-  properly  represented  by  numbers,  and  that 

bolic  asymptotic  spaces  by  means  of  a  series  of  1,  or  the  ratio  of  equality,  the  lojif^arithiD 

of  inscribed    and     circumscribed    polygons,  or  measure  being  always  0,  the  logarithm  of 

from    thrnce    shows    how    to    compute    the  10,  or  the  measure  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  I,  is 

logarithms,    which    are    analogous    to    the  most  conveniently  represented  by  1  with  any 

areas  of  those  spaces :  and  thus  the  quadra-  number  of  ciphers ;  he  then  proceeds  to  show 

ture  of  the    hyperbolic    spaces  became  the  bow  the  measures  of  all  other  ratios  may  be 

same  thing  as  the  computation  of  the  loga-  found  from  this  last  supposition:  and  he  ex- 

rithms.     He  here    also  lays    down    various  plains  these  principles  oy  some  examples  in 

methods  of  abridging  the  computation,  \vith  numbers. 

the  assistance  of  some  properties  of  numbers  In  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  Mercstor 

themselves,  by  which  the  logarithms  of  all  treats  of  his  other  method,  given  hy  an  in- 

prime    numbers    under  1000  may  be    com-  finite  series  of  algebraic  terms,   which    ire 

puted,  each  by  one  multiplication,  two   di-  collected   in   numbers  by  common   addition 

visions,  and   the    extraction    of   the  square  only.     He  here  squares  the  hyperbola,  and 

root.     The  same  sulrject  is  farther  pursued  finally  finds  that  the  hyperbolic  logarithm 

in  his   Exercitationes  Geometries,     In  this  of  1  +  a«    is    equal    to    the    infinite  series 

latter  place,  he  first  finds  an  algebraic  ex-  a—  i«'-f i'"—  "i"**  &c- »  which  may  be  con- 

pression,  in  an  infinite  series,  for  the  loga-  sidered  as  Mercator^s  quadrature  of  the  by- 

1  +  a  perbola,  or  his  general  expression  of  an  hy- 

rithm  of      j     ,  and  then  the  like   for  the  perbolic  logarithm,  in  an  infinite  series. 

I  This  method  was  farther  improved  by  Dr. 

logarithm  of  i  ZT^;  and   as  the  one   series  Wallis,  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  the  year  1668. 

hasallitstermspositive,  while  those  of  the  'i'»'«   celebrated   Newton    ''^^^^^^'\.^l^^^^ 

other  are  alternately  positive  and  negative,  V'T  '"'!."  I?'  *  *  1"    r       !.f  1 'i^tl?^. 

by  adding  the  two  together,  every  23  term  ^^L"^  ^"^  }^'^  constnict.on    of  logarithm^ 

is  cancelled,  and  the   double  of    the    other  and  that  before  the  same  were  given  by  Ore- 

terms  gives   the  logarithm  of  the    product  E^^^Y'^^^  Mercator,  though  unknown  to  one 

oi  "^  another,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Olden- 

burg,   dated  October  24,  1676.     The  expU- 

— Zlf.and  — _,     or     the      logarithm       of    nation  and  construction  of  the  logarithms  ai« 

>  1— a'  *  also  further  pursued  in  his  Fluxions,  pub- 

i±^  that  is  of  the  ratio  of  1  -  a  to  1   +  a :    '»»l»f  ^  V",  'i?^^'.^^  u'''m'?!''"'*rr  r     ,V. 

1-a  Dr.  Halley  m  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  the 

thus,  he  finds,  first  a — Ja'-j-ios — ^a*  &c.z=    year  1695,  gave  a  very  ingenious  essay  on 

log.  of  "4-'' »  and  a  4-  ia'-f  i«3  -f  4ii*  &c.=    **»^  construction  of  logarithms    entitled,  "A 
^  1  >  «    -r^«  -TV*      *'  njyjj  compendious    and    facile    Method  tor 

I »«  «r     *     •   *i,A.»r  «       ■•...«..>    constructing  the  Logarithms,  and   exempli- 
'"^•^^TTT'   *>'eref.2a-|-5as  +  §«*  +  fa'    ^^j  ^„^,  demonstrated   from  the    nature'of 

„  ^  J  -f  a^  numbers,  without  any  regard  to  the  hyp^f- 

'  —         j  _  f*  bola,  with  a  speedy  method  for  finding  the 

number  from  the  given  logarithm.*' 


>. 
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lufad  of  the  more  ordinary  definition  of  or  of  1  to  1  — *  4.1—  l_  4-_!! I 

l^uithnu.   Til.,    •  namerornm    proportion*  f    2      2.3      2.3.4     2.3.4.' 

tZ,  T!J"'S?'"'!k"*"".''*'''  '*■•*  T""^  ^-  5  ">»*  "  the  ratio  of  2.7 18281 828459,  &c. 
,^fr„tt.  tUt^Vhl'JJTfU  — "!"  *•'••"  *^  «t'°  of  » to  0.367879441 1 7 1.  &c.  .• 
LK^Jfi.te!f^f"•'  '  f"'  ?".""'''•  *e  modnlu.  of  any  system  being  the  measure 
SZit  ?.S^  ..  Z  „  1^"*'"r"''J^'  T"  "'  'ojrarithm  of  thJt  Alio,  wliiciT  in  tJ.e  byper- 
^i  *j^.^"  ^  °'"^?'  °^  ratmncal»  bolicWithms  is  1,  and  in  Briires's  o?  the 
«»U.«d  m  the  given  ratio,  whose  lop-  commo#logarithm.  is  0.434294481903,  &c. 
mhBSMe  ,n  qaestion.  In  this  way  he  hrst  The  learned  Dr.  Brook  Ta/lor  kve  an- 
«m« « the  lo«ritbm,c  ser.es  before  given  by  „ther   method  of  computing  fogarithm.   in 

to  1,  the  nearer  will  its  logarithm  he  to  0 ; 

a   xoij^A^s     1^4  iLi.  »t«-i^«  ^ri  *^  I    I  ^^'  •''''^'  ^**®  product  of  two  nambers  or  fac- 

IllJItS'lSl  W  Jh!  ^^'    r  I  t       "^  ^'  ^"«  ^^  which  the  one  is  greater  and  the  other 

l^'^U^^  &c  the  log.  of  I  to  1  -  y.  less  than  1.  is  nearer  to  7.  than  that  factor  is 

— S-i-s &c.  the  log.  of  a  to  i,  or  ^^"^^  »  on  the  same  side  of  I  with  itself;  su  of 

«    2i«    da«     4fl*  °  the  two  numbers  }  and  |,  the  product  J  is  less 

fxfl  4._  4-  **  &c  the  sunn  Inir  of^  tn  A  *^^"  *»  **^^*  7®'  nearer  to  it  than  |  is,  which  is 

r  tt«  +3i«  +46^^-  'Jl!""°*  '''^-  ®^"  *^  *•  also  less  than  l.-On  these  principles  he  found^ 

2*  ir»     ar*     2x1  *"  ingenious,  though  not  very   obvious,  ap- 

T^^^'^bT^'^fP'^'  the  same  log.  ofa  la  ft,  proximation  to  the  logarithms  of  given  num 

-j.!l  j.i!l  .    *'  g-^  A-lna.  «f  y«A^«i*  '  ^°  *^«  Philos.  Trans,  a  Mr.  John  Long  gave 

2x«^4**+6P»'^g?^*"'**'*''^-''^^"*'°**«  a    method    of   constructing    logarithms,   hy 

.  means  of  a  small    table,    sometning   in    the 

'      3y«    6y**     7y  same  purpose. 

to  }2;  where  a,  b,  q^  are  any  quantities,  and        ^^I^o  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  61,  a  tract 

tkvalaes  of  x^y,  z^  are  thus,  viz.  4r=:6— a,  ^^  ^^  construction  of  logarithms  is  given 

n:*+t,  y=«*4.^».  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  William  Jones.    In  this 

Dr.  Halley  also,  first  of  any  performed  the  °>!j^«^'  *^*  numbers  are  considered  s^  some 

wme  of  Ibe    pioblem,  by  Assigning  the  Jf^ain  powers  of  a  consUnt  determined  root: 

luber  to  a  ffiven  lomrithm ;  m  "]"*'  ^^^  number  x  is  considered  as  :r  poiver 

.  e  5  »  of  any  root  r,  or  x  ==  r»  is  taken  as  a  general 

*  - 1 4.  /4.A/9  4.  *    /•  ,1,^14  fij«  Q.  expression  for  all  numbers  in  terms  of  3ie  con- 

«"  ^  ^2.  3       2.  3.  4  "tant  root  r  and  a  variable  exponent  z.    Now 

I  II  the  index  z  being  the  logarithm  of  the  num- 

r=l-/+i^*— 5-s'*+o-5--r/*&c.  berx,  therefore  to  find  this  logarithm,  is  the 

,1.,.  ,.  ,  *•?.  *;i'*  ..  *  .1.  «anae  thing  as  to  find  what  power  of  the  radix 
»hei«  /is  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  a  the  r  is  equal  to  the  number  jr. 
teajtob  the  greater  ofany  two  terms.  An  elegant  tract  on  loffaritbms,  as  a  corn- 
Mr.  Abraham  Shar?  of  Yorkshire  made  ment  on  Dr.  Halley's  method,  was  also  given 
aany  calcalations  and  improvements  in  loga-  by  Mr.  Jones  in  Lis  Synopsis  Palraariorum 
mhn«,  &c    The  most  remarkable  of  these  Matheseos,  published  in  the  year  1706. 

*««,  his  qoadratare  of  the  circle  to  72  places        I'  -.     -^      —    . 

offirnresyand  his  computation  of  logarithms  Ush 

toSlfigureSy  viz.  for  all  numbers  to  100,  and  ing 

^-i"P"f?  "*^^"»  ^  ^^^'  .  corresponcRngnaturarnumbers  to  eleven  places 

TJe  celebrated   Roger  Cotes  gave  to  the  of  figures,  with  all  their  differences  and  the 

»orid  a  horned  tract  on  the  nature  and  con-  proportional  parts  ;  the  whole  arranged  in  the 

tk?^?^^?P"^^°ir*^o2^"^r'^P""*®^\"  order  contrary  to  that  used  in  the  common 

Jfs.  \:*  «  ^'*"?'  ^?'  ^^'  *°**.  *^i;^a«'J»  tables  of  numbers  and  logarithms,  the  exact 

wb  b,s  Harmonia  Mensun^rum  m  I722,un-  logarithms  being  here  placed  first,  and  their 

to  the  uUe  Logometna.    This  tract  hasjustlv  corresponding  nearest  numbers  in  the  columns 

own  compUined  of,  as  Tery  obscure  and  intn-  opposite  to  them. 

tul'  Y^\  principle  is  something  between        And  in  1767,  Mr.  Andrew  Reid  published 

««of  Kepler  and  the  method  of  fluxions,  an  "  Essay   on   Logarithms,"  in  which  he 

neiBTepted  the  terms  modulus  and  modular  shows  the  computation  of  logarithms  from 

«>«»  this  being  the  ratio  principles  depending    on   the  binomial   the- 

111  1  X  orem,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  exponents  of 

'  ^-^+iy    ..    :-f,^  ..  J   j&c.  tol»  powers,    the   logarithms    of  numbers   being 

••       —  ^-  •*     -.0.4.0  jjppg  considered    as     the  exponents    uf   the 
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powers  of  10.    In  thts  way  he  brings  out  the  tion,  taking  1  from  both  sides,  and  dirtding  by 

usual    series  for  logarithms,  and  exemplifies  ,.      n^l 

Dr.  Halley's  construction  of  them.  «» becomes  (y— 1)  +y-j(y— 1)^+ 

The    celebrated    Lagrange  has  given  the  (n— 1)  (n— 2) 

following  method  of  investigating  the  loga-  — 12    3 — (y—1  )■-!-&<'.  =:*(*—l)  H- 

rithmic  scries  by  the  common  operations  of  */„jp__i\   '             xCnx^l)  f«r— 2^^ 

algebra.  ^ — --^(<i —  ]  )a-|_-L_ '-i- l^a — 1  )• 

Let  a  be  the  radical  number  of  the  system  \        ,      ,     .»l*^           .         , 

of  logs.,  lety  =  any  number  and  x  its  loga-  +  &«•    ^^  t^e  indefinite  quantity  n  be  now 

rithm.  taken  ^  0  and  the  equation  becomes  (jf — 1} 

Then  y=a',ory=(l-fa— 1/,  or  — ^  (y-.l)«+|(y— 1)«—  &c.  =  i  ((«—!)  — 


^(l+a-I)-)"  »  (a-l)»H-i{«-l)*-&c.)=xA  the  quantity 


i(a- 1)2  +  ^  (a  _  I )  a  _  &c. :  with  respect  to  »*"®'  "*y  ^^^^^  *»«  ^«>"»^  serviceable. 

the    other   coefficients  B,    C,    &c.    as  they        Ifjuv v 1-4-u  then 

afterwards     disiippear     in     the     calculation  '    ' 

it    is    not    necessary    to     investigate    their    x=:-'>^((v I) — *(» — l)"+i(« — 0* — ^) 

values,  therefore!  v  =:  (1  +  A»  -f  Bn*   4-,  w     ^         '                                          ,       -' 

^  ^                                  /  ^\     (u  — iM« -h*tt»— i tt* -f  atc.^  where 

&c.)-»this  series  raised  to  the  power 'gives  — m^^                                          ^ 

.       "  «=(«-0-4(''-i)*+K"-»)*-*("-')* 

y=  1  +!  (Aw + Bn»  +,  &c.)  +  *<'~".2  (An  +  +  &c. 

&c.)",  which,  rejecting  the  powers  of  n  from  i       ^ — ^  — *  — 3  — 4 

the  numerators  and    denominators,  becomes  — ^^&*  **  "^^"^  v    —  4**  "^  i'* — '^^  —  itcj 

V  =  I  +  *(A  -f  Bn  +  &c.)  ^^^Z^A-f  Bn  .     .    ^            .                  .          v 

•^                ^                        -^       1  .  2  ^    ^  tlie  second  of  these  series  converging  when 

fljj-  ^_  I  ^  •  ^""^  •  '"^^  I  M  I   B  n   I  ft  r  ^-  I  the  former  does  not. 

®^-^"+        TT^Ts        ^  ^^+  Bn  +&c.)»-j-  jf  ^  ^jg  ^ny  p^^siti^g  nu^ljer  greater  than  2, 

&c.     Now   this    must    he    universally    true  then 

whatever  he  the  value  of  n,  therefore  it  must  Loff.v=:l  X  f(r— 1)— i(«— 1)"+K'— *)* 

hold  true  when  nzro,  in  which  case  this  last  w     ^ 

equation   becomes  y=a'=:  1  -f -^  +  ^^"  -4(tJ-l)*+  &c.)  will  converge :  and  by  sub- 

4.f!A*  +.  &c.    Thi.  serie,  gives  the  nuoi-  •«'"''"»  jfo'  •'  '^e  hare 

ber  when  the  log.  is  given:   the  series  for  Lo*r.  tj^^LxT-^^^+iC^^^)*-"*^—"  J* 

finding  the  log.  when  the  number  is  given  °'       m    V    v             v                  1 
may  in  like  manner  be  investigated  as  follows ; 

The   equation  y=:a*    may  also    stand  thus,  +^c.J 

(l+^l)=(l+a-l)x.he.foreal.o.  (1+,  l^:^rp,l^fi^j'^"  T^r^^'^^f 

— l)«z:(l-f  a— l)»Jf,  where  n  is  an  indefinite  the  assumed  sptem  of  logarithms  b  here  re- 

quantity,  which  however  is  not  to  enter  into  presented  by  L, 

the  values  of « when  expressed  in  terms  of  y.  .        «».        ..         -          «„^i^.  - 

„  If  X  be  the  logarithm  of  any  number  «, 

By  the  Binom.  Theor.  we  get  l-|--(y— 1)4-  ^9^1    m»x«     m*x*    ^ 

^                                       "^           1^  thenn=:l+iiwr+--— 4--o:o-+2T4-H««^ 

1.2    ^      '^"^    1.2.3^        *^     ^  where  if  »  be  Ukcn  =^  it  follows  that  in 

^  —  *+|(*      ^"t"     12     ^         ''     "*"  any  system  of  logarithms  the  modulus  is  al- 

"'<"'- y<;^-'Wl)»+  Sec.  which  rqna.  "^^  »»«  logarithm  of  1  +i.+j+_^+_L. 
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+  &c  «  kgaritbn  of  fi-7198818M«  &o.  in  Newton,  London,  1658.    In  diit  tbo  k^ 

ttAttjrftem.  rithmie  tobUs  of  natand  namb«ra  were  r^ 

The  pnblitttioDt  on  the  rabject  of  \ogm-  duced  to  their  most  cooTenient  form  ;  tlie  no* 

ritbott  hare  l>een  lo  nameroas,  that  we  can  thor  having  availed  himielf  of  the  laboars  of 

BntiMi  bot  a  small   proportion   of   them:  Wingate  and  Koe,  uniting  their  several  mt- 

Ik  foUowiDg  aie  the  most  respectable  or  thods,  and  disposing  of  the  whole  as  in  the 

carious.  best  logarithmic  tables  used  at  present*    it 

i.  A  treatise  containing  Briggs*8  logarithms  contains  likewise  the  logarithmic  sines  and 

ofeommon  nnmbers  from  1  to  20,000,  to  11  tangents  to  eight  figures  besides  the  index; 

placet  of  figures,  with  the  logarithmic  sines  for  every  hundredth  part  of  a  degree,  with 

isd  tsogents,  but  only  to  eight  places.  By  D.  the  differences,  and  tor  thousandth  parts  in 

Unrion,  at  Paris,  16z6.  the   first   three   deji^rees.    He   censures  the 

1  Brim's  logarithms,  with  their  diffeiw  unfair  ]>ractices  of  some  former  publishers 

rim  to  lO  places  of  ^figures,  besides  the  in-  of  logarithms,  particularly  of  Vlaoq  already 

dn  for  all  nnmbers  to  100,000;  as  also  the  mentioned. 

logarithaiie  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  for  9.  Maihens  Nova^  hj  John  Caramual,  1670* 

every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  with  the  ex*  This  contained  1000  logarithms,  both  of  the 

fUsatioo  and  uses  in  English.    By  George  forms  of  Napier  and  Briggs,  as  well  as  1000 

Miiler,  Loud.  1631.  of  what  he  calls  perfect  h^rithme^  vis.  those 

S.  Trigamameiria^  by  Richard  Norwood,  of  firiggs*s  first   method  of  construction; 


1631 ;  containing  Briggs's  logarithms  from  which  differs  from  the  last  only  in  this,  that 

1 10  10,000,  as  well  as  for  the  sines,  tangents,  the  last  increases,  whilst  the  nnt  decreases! 

lod  wcants,  to  every  minute,  both  to  several  the  radix  or  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1 

pisos  of  figures  besides   the   index.     The  being  the  very  same  in  both. 

utiior  complains  very  much  of  the  unfair  ^  10.  Sherwin's  Mathematical  Tables,  pub* 

piacticesof  noth  tlie  former  authors.  lished  in  8vo,  form  the  most  complete  colleo* 

4.  BirecUrmm^  GenenUe  Uranomeiricumf  tion*  of  any ;  containing,  besides  the  loga- 

by  Francis  Bonaventure  Gavalerius.  Bologna,  rithms  of  all  numbers  to  101,000,  the  sines, 

IfiSl  lo  this  are  Mr.  Brigg^*s  tables  of  loga-  tangents,  secants,  versed  sines  both  natural 

ritbaiic  sines,  tangents,  secants,  and  versed  ana  logarithmic,  to  every  minute  of  the  qua> 

tiiics  each  to  eight  places  of  figures,  for  every  drant.    The  first  edition  was  printed  in  1706 ; 

Kcond  of  the  first  5  minutes,  for  every  6  se-  but  the  third,  published  in  1742,  and  revised 

coDds  from  6  to  10  minnt«h  for  every  20  by  Gardiner,  is  looked  upon  to  be  superior  to 

•eroodi  from  SO  to  SO  minutes,  for  every  90  any  other.  The  fifth  and  last  edition,  published 

Montis  from  30  minutes  to  1^  degree,  and  for  in  1771,  is  so  incorrect,  that  no  dependence 

ercry  minute  in  the  rest  of  the  quadrant.  1 1  con*  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

faiss  slso  the  l<^rithms  of  natural  numbers  11.  Tables  otlogaritlms  from  1  to  102,100^ 

frasi  1  to  10,000,  with  the  first  table  of  versed  and  for  the  sines  and  Ungonts  to  every  10 

nsfi  that  ever  was  published.    The  author,  seconds  of  each  degree  in  the  quadrant ;  at 

likcviw,  givea  the  first  intimation  of  the  ro^  also  for  tlie  sines  of  the  first  7x  minutes  to 

tiwd  of  filling  the  area  or  spherical  surfiico  every  single  second,  with  other  usefiil  and 

costaiocd  by  various  arcs  deicribed  on  the  necessary  tables.   By  Gardiner,  London,  1742. 

ntUct  of  a  sphere.  This  work  contains  a  table  of  logistical  log»» 

^  In  1643  appeared  the  Tngtmometria  of  rithms,  and  three  smaller  tables  to  be  used 

tW  lame  author,  containing  the  logaritbma  for  finding  the  logarithms  of  numbers  to  80 

of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  1000,  with  places  of  figures.    Only  a  small  number  of 

tWtr  diftrences  to  eight  places  of  figures ;  these  tables  was  printed,  and  that  b]f  onb* 

likewiie  a  table  of  natural  and  logarithmie  scription ;  and  they  are  now  in  the  highest 

■no,  tangents,  and  secants ;  the  former  to  esteem  for  accuracy  and  usefulness.    An  edi* 

ttvei^  the  latter  to  eight  plaees  of  figures ;  tion  of  these  tables  was  printed  at  Avignoii 

vii.  to  every  10^'  of  the  first  SO',  to  every  30^'  us  France  in  1770,  with  the  additton  of  sines 

^  dO'  to  lo,  and  the  same  for  their  oomple-  and  tangents  for  every  single  seeond  in  the 

■csts,  or  backwards  through  the  last  decree  first  four  degrees,  and  a  small  table  of  hyper- 

of  tile  quadrant ;  the  intermediate  8So  being  bolic  logarithms,  taken  from  a  treatise  on 

mU  to  every  minute.  fluxions  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson. 

0.  Tabtd^  LogarithnUew^  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  The  tables  are  to  seyen  places  of  fignres,  but 

neve,  nestor  of  Benaire  in  Suffolk :  Lend,  somewhat  less  correct  than  those  published  by 

IC33.    In  this  work  are  contained  Briggs's  Gardiner  himself. 

Wvithms  of  natural   numbers   from    1  to  12.  An  Antilogarithmic  Canon  for  readily 

100,000,  to  eiffht  places  of  figures ;  likewise  finding  the  number   correspondinr    to   any 

^  logsrithmio  sines  and  tangents  to  every  logaritnmj  was  begun  by  the  algebraist  Mr. 

1^  part  oi  degrees  to  ten  places.  Harriot,  wlio  died  in  1621 ;  and  completed 

7*  Omr  Unuferta  TrigimmetruB  ;^  Ham-  by  Mr.  Walter  Warner,  the  editor  of  Harriot's 

^,  1634 ;  contsining  tables  of  Briggs's  works,  before  1640,  but  never  was  published 

hgacitbuis  firom  1  to  9000;  and  of  sines,  for  want  of  encouragement  to  print  it.    In 

^gcats,  and  secants,  for  every  minute,  both  1714  a  small  specimen  of  such  a  canon  ap» 

wr  WTtn  places.  peared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  m 

^-   Trig9nomeiria    Briianniea^    by    John  that  year  by  Mr.  Long  of  Oxford ;  and  in 
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1742  a  complete  Antilo^rithmic  Canon  ap-         18.  '*  TVibles  Trigonozn^triqaes  d6;iina1es9 

peared  by  Mr.  James  Dodson,  in  which  the  ou  Table  des  Lo^arithmes  des  Sinns,  Secants, 

numbers  corresponding   to    each    logarithm  et  Tangentes,  saivant  la  division  du  qoart  de 

from  1  to  100,000  are  computed  to  11  places  cefcle  en  100  degres,  du  degre  en  100  minutes 

of  figures;  as  before  mentioned.  et  de  la  minute  en  100  secondes;  pr^ci^d^es 

13.  In  1783  were  published  M.  Callet's  de  la  Table  des  Logarithmes  des  nonibrrs 
tables  at  Paris ;  and  in  1795  appeared  an  en-  depuis  dix  mille  jusqu'^  cent  mille,  et  de 
larged  edition,  in  2  octavo  Totumes,  entitled  plusieurs  Tables  subsidiaires :  calculdes  par 
'*  Tables  portatives  de  Logarithmes,  contenant  Ch.  Borda,  revues,  augment^es,  et  publi^es 
les  Logarithmes  des  nombres  depuis  1  jusqu*^  par  J.  B.  Dclambre.*'  In  this  work,  which 
108000 ;  les  logarithmes  des  sinus  et  tangentes  is  published  in  4to.  the  tables  themselves, 
de  seconde  en  seconde  pour  les  cinq  premiers  at  least  the  trigonometrical  ones,  will  be  of 
degres,  de  dix  en  dix  secondes  pour  tous  les  no  use  where  the  decimal  division  of  the  qna- 
deffres  du  quart  de  cercle ;  et,  suivant  la  nou-  drant  is  not  adopted  ;  but  the  introduction 
▼eUe  division  centesemale,  de  dix-millieme  en  by  Delambre  exhibits  a  very  perspicuous 
dix-millieme.  Pr^c^d^s  d'un  discours  pr^li-  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  most  n<fefnl 
minaire  sur  .I'explication,  I'usage  et  la  som-  logarithmic  series,  and  trigonometrical  for- 
mation des  logarithmes,  et  sur  leur  application  mulse ;  and  may  therefore  be  read  with  groat 
&  I'astronomie,  a  la  navigation,  k  la  (leom^tric-  advantage  by  the  general  mathematical  stu- 
pratique^    et    anx    calculs    dUnterests,    &c.''  dent. 

This   is  an  elegant  book,  most  beautifully         19.  Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 

Printed,  and  stereotyped   at    the  celebrated  Baron  Maseres's  Scriptores  Logarithmic)^  be- 

Kdot*s  press:   it  is  more  correct  than  any  ing  "a  collection  of  several  curious  tracts 

preceding  French  book  of  logarithms,  though  on  the  nature  and  construction  of  logarithms 

It  contains  a  few  errors  not  noticed  in  the  list  mentioned  in  Dr.   Hutton's  historical   intn>- 

of  errata.  duction  to  his  new  edition  of  Sherwin's  ina- 

14.  Dr.  Button's  "  Mathematical  Tables ;  thematical  tables,"  with  several  other  ru- 
containing  the  Common,  Hyperbolic,  and  rious  disquisitions  on  subjects  connertfd 
Logistic  Logarithms.  Also  Sines,  Tangents,  with  logarithms  and  trigonometry.  This 
8ecants,  and  Versed  Sines,  both  natural  and  very  interesting  work  is  in  5  quarto  vo> 
Logarithmic.    Together  with    several  other  lumes. 

Tables  useful  in  Mathematical  Calculations.  Besides    the     authors     above-mentioned. 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  larg^  and  original  His-  many  others  have  treated  on  the  subject  of 

tory  of  the  Discoveries  and  Writings  relating  logarithms :  among  the    principal   of  whom 

to  those  subjects ;  with  the  complete  descrip-  are    Leibnitz^     Euler^    Maclaurin,    Wolfius, 

tion  and  use  of  the  tables."    This  work  was  Keill,  and  professor  Simson  in  an  ingenious 

first  published  in  the  year   1785,    and    has  p'eometrical  tract    on    logarithms^  contained 

since  gone  through    several  editions   under  in  his  posthumous  works,  elegantly  printed 

the  care  of  the  learned,  scientific,  and  indefa-  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1776,  at  the  expense 

tigable  author.    It  is  cjeservedly  held  in  the  of  the  learned  earl  Stanhope,  and  by  his  lord- 

higfaest  estimation,  on  account  of  its  extreme  ship  disposed  of  in    presents    among    gen- 

accuracy,  and  the  very  valuable  information  tlemen  most  eminent  for  mathematical  learu- 

it  contains  respecting  the  history  of  loga-  ing. 

rithms,  and  the  dependant  branches  of  mathe-        For  the  description  and  oses  of  logarithms 

matics.  in   numeral  calculations,    with  the    shortest 

15.  Michael  Taylor's  Tables  of  Logarith-  method  of  constructing  them^  see  the  Histo- 
mic  Sines  and  Tangents,  to  every  second  of  ncal  Introduction  to  Dr.  Hutton*s  Logarithms, 
the  Quadrant,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  table  of  pa.  124  and  seq. 

logarithms  from  1  to  100,000,  &c.    This  also        Briggs's  or   Common   Logarithms,  are 

is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  has  a  useful  in-  those  that  have  1  for  the  logarithm  of  10,  or 

trodnction  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Maskelyne.    But  which  have  0-43429448 1 9,  &c.  for  the  modulus; 

being  a  large  quarto  volume,  of  high  price,  it  as  has  been  explained  above. 
is  less  adaptea  to  general  use  than  the  pre-        Hyperbolic    Logarithms,  are  those  that 

ceding,  which  is  an  octavo^  and  sells  at  a  were    computed    by    the    inventor    Napier, 

moderate  price.  and  called   also   sometimes    Natural   Logo- 

16.  Vega's  "  Logarithmische,  trigonome-  rithms,  having  1  for  their  muduln^,  or 
trische,  und  andere  zum  (k>1bravch  der  2*3025^509299 1,  kc.  for  the  loirarithm  of  10. 
Mathematick  eingerichtete  Tafelu  und  for-  These  have  since  been  called  Hyftcrbolic 
melu."  This  is  a  neat  book,  and  the  collection  Logarithms,  because  they  are  analoi^ous  to 
of  formulae  very  valuable.  the   areas  of  a  right  angled  hyperBola  bf- 

17*  Jose  Melitas  da  Meta*s '<  Taboas  loga-  tween  the  asymptotes  and  tiie  curve.    Though, 

rithmicas  des  senos;  tangentes  c  secantes  te  as  every  system  of  logarithms  may  be  referred 

todos  as  graos  e  minutos  de  quadrante,  e  dos  to  some  one  hyperbola,  we  should  prefer  call- 

niuneros  naturaes  des  de  1  ate  10000  sequidas  ing  these  Nepcrean  logarithms, 
de  OQtras  nuitas  taboas  uteis  e  necessarias  em         Logistic  Logarithms,  are  certain    loga- 

a  navega9a."    This  is  in  8vo.  and  was  first  rithms  of  sexagesimal  numbers  or  frictions 

published  in  1790.  useful    in    astronomical    calculations.      The 
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bfistie  loffaritbm  of  any  namber  of  seconds,  as  the  logurithm  of  its  ordinate  BQ.    So  that 

is  the  difference  between  the  common  loga-  the  axis  ABC,  &c.    is  an  asymptote  to   the 

ritbm  of  that  namber  and  the  logarithm  of  carve  (fig.  7.  pi*  99-) 
96<iOj  the  seconds  in  1  deme.  Hence,  if  any  absciss  ANz=d?,  its  ordinate 

The  chief  ose  of  the  table  of  logistic  loga-  NO:=y,    AF  =:  1>   a  =z  a  certain    constant 

ritbms,  is  for  the  ready  compoting  a  propor-  quantity,  or  the  modulus  of  the  logarithms  ; 

tiooalpartin  minutes  and  seconds,  when  two  then  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  xzia  x 

Itrmsof  the  proportion  are  minutes  and  se-  log.  of  ^=:Iog.  of  y. 

coodtfOr  hours  and  minutes,  or  other  such        And  if  the  fluxion  of  thb    equation    be 
iru|[fesinial    nnmhers.    See  the   Introd.   to  .         ' 

liotton's  Logarithms,  pa.  144.  taken,  it  will  be  ^  :=^;  which  gives     this 

Imaginary  Logarithm,  a  term  used  in  the  V 

lor.  of  imaginary  and  negative  quantities  ;  proportion* 
«<idi as~a, or^ — a^oxa,J — 1.     The  fluents  '  .'.. 

of  certain  imaginary   expressions    are   also  ,        .  y  .xi,y .a 

but  m  any  curve  yixiiyi  the  subtangent 

ioa^nary  logarithms;  as   of   — —  .  -A.T;  and   therefore  the  subtangent   of  this 

^  x^/ —  1,  or  of  curve  is  everywhere    equal  to  the  constant 

quantity  a,  or   the   modulus   of  the    loga- 

-; — r,&c.   See  Eulcr  Analys.  Infin,  vol.  i.  ^    '"*^' 

V     '  To  find  the  Area  eantained  between  two  of 

m;f  - «  dinatee.    Here  the  fluxion  of  the  area  A  or 

w      II  1  *u  *.  *u  .      i^  vi  i»  y  X  ^noy;  and   the.  correct  fluent 

It  18  well  known  that  the  expression  -  re-  •'  y 

.    .     ,  *  is  A=a  X  (AP— v) 

pwents  the  flnsion  of  the  logarithm  of  *,  =«  x  (AP— NO)  =  a  x  PVizAT  x  PV. 

..d  U«.fore   tb.  floent  of  £  U  U.  log.  '^^^  ^:^^^l  "^rgle^Vro 

*  constant  subtangent  and  the  difference  of  the 

rithm  of*;  and  hence  the  fluent  ofT-y—,  ord\nates.    Hence,  when  the  absciss  is  infi. 

'v*"*  nitely  lon^,  or  the  farther  ordinate  equal  to 

ii  the  imaginary  logarithm  of  »•  nothing,  then  the  infinitely  long  area  APZ  is 

However,    when    these    imaginary    loga-  equal  AT   x   AP,  or  double  the    triangle 

rithms  occur  in  the   solutions  of  problems,  APT. 

titer  majr  be  transformed  into  circular  arcs        For  the  Solid  formed  by  the  curve  revolving' 

or  lectors ;  that  is,  the  imaginary  logarithm,  about  its  ajni^  AZ.    The  fluxion  of  the  solid 
ur  imaginary  h3rperbolic   sector,  becomes  a         .  .  av  ^ 

r^  circular  sector.      See    Bernoulli  Open  is  «  ^  py^  'x  =  py*  x  -i*  =  pa^y>  where  p 
torn.  i.  pa.  400,  and  pa.  512.    Maclaunn's  ^ 

Floxions,  art.  762.    Cotes's  Harmon.  Mens,  is  =  3*1416;  and  the  correct  fluent  is  «=z^pa 

?*.  ^5.  M^almesley,  Anal,  des  Mes.  pa.  63.  x  (AP  — ^»)=io  X  AT  x  (AP«— NO»), 

Fnaortional  Logarithms,  are  calculated  which  is  half  the  difference  between  two  cy« 

fruin  the  common  logarithms  bv  subtracting  linders  of  the  common  altitude  a  or  AT,  and 

ibit  log.  of  the  given  number  mm  the  log.  the  radii  of  their  bases  AP,  NO.     Whence 

of  3.    There  is  a  table  of  these  proportional  supposing  the  solid  infinitely  long  towards 

lororithms  in  the  Requisite  Tables}  and  for  Z,  where ^  or  the  ordinate  is  nothing,  the  in- 

proofs  of 'their  advantage  and  accuracy,  see  finitely  long  solid  will  be  equal  to}  pa  X 

O.iire^ory's  Astronomy,  pa.  451.  AF«  z=  Jp  X  AT  X  AP«,  or  half  the  cy- 

UMJakITHMIC  or  Logistic  curve^   a  lindcr  on  the  same  base  and  its  altitude  AT. 

canre  which  obtained  its  name  from  its  pro-  Thus  it  appears  that  an  infinite  space  may 

parties  and  uses  in  explaining  and  construct-  and  actually  does  generate  a  solid  of  finite 

10^  logarithms,  because  its  ordinates  are  in  capacity :  a  most  curious  truth  !      The  same 

T^ofDetrical  progression,  while    the    corre*  may  he   proved  of  the  solid  formed  by  the 

•pfjndiag  abscissas  are  in   arithmetical  pro-  rotation  of  an    Apollonian    hyperbola  upon 

irirssion ;  so  that  the  abscissas  arenas  the  lo-  its  asymptote. 

nnthms   of  tlie   corresponding    ordinates.        It  nas  been  said  that  Gunter  gave  the  first 

Ufnce  the  curve  will  be  constructed  in  this  idea  of  a  curve  whose  abscisses  are  in  arith- 

^soer:  upon   any  right  line,  as  an  axis,  metical   progression,  while  the   correspond- 

^ke  the  equal  parts  AB)  BC,  CD,  &c.  or  the  ing  ordinates  are  in  geometrical  progression, 

viUimetical  progression  AB,  AC,  AD,  &c. ;  or  whose  absciss  are  the  logarithms  of  their 

^  ftt  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  erect  the  ordinates ;  but  we  have  not  found  it  noticed 

P^rpeodicular  ordinates  AP,   BQ,  CR,  DS,  in  any  part  of  his  writings.    This  curve  was 

^.  in  a  geometrical  progression ;  so  is  the  afterwards  considered  by  others,  and  named 

nnrf  line  drawn  through  all  the  points  P,  the  logarithmic  or  logistic  curve  by  Huygens 

Q«  R,  S,  kc,   the  logarithmic,  or  logistic  in  his  Dissertatio  de  Causa  Graviutis,  where 

riirvf,  so  called,  because  any  absciss  AU,  is  he  enumerates  all  the  principal  properties  of 
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k.  flMwiof  iti  aaaloffj  to  lorarithmft,    Many-  logartUifut  m  and  X  beoome   both    zero  at 

mWt  kanied  men   nave  also  treated  of  its  the  same  place,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  point  A. 

fiTvpertMn ;  particularly  Le   Seur   and  Jac-  HeDce  we  have  « :  X : :  m :  M,  whicfi  shows 

^vWt,  IB  their 'Comment  oo  Newton's  Prin-  that  the  logarithms  of  the  same  numher  in 

c;^;  Or.  John  Keill,  io  the  elegant  little  two  diflfereut  logarithms,  are  respectively  as 

Tnct  on   Lotrarithms  subjoined  to  this  edi-  the  moduli  of  those  curves.    Knowing  tliere- 

ti'^of  Roclid*t  elements;  and  Francis  Ma-  fore  the.  logarithms «  for  the  given  modalos 

trr«ff,  Esq.  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  m,  we  of  course  know  the    logarithms   for 

IO  hw  to^enious  Treatise  on  Trigonometry :  «. 

•«e  al«o  Bemoalli's  Discourse  in  the  Acta  any  other  modulus  M;  since  X=:»-. 

Ermditomm  for    the    year    1696,  pa.  216;'^  m 

Ciiiido  Grando's  Demonstratio  Theorematum  «    «  .»        •     i  •    «  rk    *  •         r  »   * 

Huypeneanorum  circa  loffisticam  seu  Loga-  Mr.  Bailey,  m  his  "Doctrine  of  Interest 

rithmicam  Lineam ;  and  Emerson  on  Curve  fd  Annuities,    applies  the  properties  of  con- 

Lines,  pa.    19.-It  is  indeed  rather  extraor-  terminous    logarithms    very   ingeniously    to 

dioary  that  this   curve  was  not  sooner  an-  the  op  ,cal  elucidation  (if  we  may  so  call  it) 

Doanied  to  the  public,  since  it  results  immc  ^^  ^^;!>^^J{!8'/*'^^!'«'»»  *°  ^^  doctriDc.  See 

diately  from  rfapier's  manner  of  conceiving  ?^]f  ^^^^)  ^J^-             •        •      v-  ^    r 

the  generation  o?  Logarithms,  by  only  sup-  ,   Atmospherical  Logarithmic   is  a  kind  of 

posifg  the  lines  which  represent  the  natural  logarithmic  curve  described  in  the  following 

mml^s  as  placed   at  right  angles  to  that  manner:  In  fig.  9,  pL  99,  let  the  point  C  re. 

5^n  which  Smj  logarithms  are  taU.  P^e^ent  the  centre   of  the    earth,    CA   the 

"This  curve  greltly  faciUtates  the  concep-  «arth  s  semidiameter,    and  AB  any  height 

tion  of  LogaritTims  to  tlie  imagination,  and  above  the   surface ;  at  A  place  a  riffht  line 

affords  an  almost  intuitive  proof  of  the  very  AD.  of  any  finite  length,  at  right  anjJe.  with 

imporunt  property  of  their  ^fluxions,  or  very  AC.     In  the  right  line  AC,  towarcTs  C,  take 

incVemenul  nkmefy,  that  the  fluxion  of  the  A^  such  that  CA  may  be  to  A^  in  the  pro- 

Pttmber  is  to  the  flirion  of  the  logarithm,  as  Portion  of  CB  to  BA.    In  a  njht  line  drai^ 

the  number  is  to  the  subtangent  f  as  also  of  th«)"g»^  f'  ^^  "ght  angles  witTi  AC,  fake  /5E, 

this  property,  that  if  three  numbers  be  taken  of  such  length    as  to  be  to  AD  in  rtie  pro- 

very  neaVly  equal,  so  that  their  ratios  may  dif.  Port^«  <>/  tlie  density  of  the  air  «a  B  to  the 

ferTbut  a  little  from  a  ratio  of  equality,  as  the  density  at  A,  the  earth  s  surface     The  curve, 

three  numbers  10000000,  lOOObOO,  lOOOOOOl  which  the  noint  B  always  touches,  is  a  logo. 

10000002,    their    differences   will    be    very  riMm.c,  o^vhich  AC  is  the  asymptote ;  and 

nearly  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  »  ^*".?^.  ^^  ^^i "      /^  ^^  sabseqnent  ma- 

ratios  of  those  numbers  for  lach  other;  all  th?maticians.    Uie     aUnosphertcal   loganih- 

which  follows  from    the    logarithmic     arcs    ^P'      .      ^..  ,       ..    ,        ,  ^- 

being  very  little  different  from  their  chords,        l^^g^ne  this  curve  described,  and  take  an- 

when  they  are  taken  very  small.    The  con-  v^s^i.^  a  l  .„j  ^u^  * -_CA  X  A*  -  ^, 

•taut  subtongent  of  this  curve  is  what  was    ether  height  A^,  and  take  Ag=  »  and 

afterwards  by  Cotes  called  the   modulus  of 

the  System  of  logarithms.  draw  ^e  parallel  to  fiE,  meeting  the  curve 

Let  XBM,  YBm  (fig.  8.  pi.  99^  be  two  dif-  in  e.    Then  ^  is  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio 

ferent    logarithmics,  constructed   upon    the  of  ^E  to  ^e,  or  of  the  density  at  B  to  the  den- 

•ame   axis  VZ,    (which    is    their    common  sity  at  b.     But  if   the    greater  of  the  two 

asymptote,  having  the  same  origin  A  of  ab-  heights,  AB  and  A6,  bear  but- a  very  small 

•cissas  or  of  the  logarithmas,  and  the  same  proportion  to  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth, 

prime  ordinate  AB  which  marks  the  unit  of  their  difference  Bb  will  be  very  nearly  equal 

numeration   for    both   cases.       The  curves  to /8^. 

being  in  other  respects  totally  different,  and  For^  because  CB  :  BA=:CA  :  AjS  (by  con- 
having  consequently  different  moduli,  after  struction) 

having  mutually  intersected  in  B,  can  have  Therefore,  by  conversion,  CB :  CAnCA :  Cfi. 

no  other  ordinates  equal  as  AB  to  eoual  ab-  In  like  manner,  and  ^ylcA'Cb—C£  •  CA 

•cissas.    Kovv,  taking  on  the  axis  AZ,  two  inversion,          -           jt^A.^»=\>b  .  i^   - 

abscissas  AP,  Ao,  such  that  the  correspond-  By  equi-distance  pertor-  ?  pn  .  p.  _p-    p- 

Ing  ordinates  P&l,pm,  for  the  two  logarith-  bate               -              J  ^"  "  '^=^»»  •  ^*»- 

m&s  shall  be  equal,  or  that  drawing  Mm  it  And  converting,        •         CB:  B6=C^:  C^. 

■hall  he  equal  and  parallel  to  Pp  :    suppose  By  permutation,          -         hb  :  iS^=CB  :  C61 

AP^*,  Af>=iX,  PM  or  pm-zzy^  the  UiOdulus  But  when  AB  is  iofinltelv  diminished,  CB— 

fiir  XBM=:iB,and  that  for  YBm=M,  we  shall  CA  ultimatelv.    Also  Ab  being  infinitely  di- 

^       •         J  1/      \  minished,   CbzrCA    ultimately.      There fors 

have  the  two   equations  iL=:__,  andJt=:l.  cBizCff  ultimately,  and  B^rfiSff  ultimately. 

y      ^         y     W  Q.  E.  D. 

g '   5c                                    * ^  ^^^  AB,  Ab  will  always  be  so  small,  with 

Therefore—----,  and  consequently  "^— ^'  respect  to  CA,  if  B  and  ^'be  sapoosed  to  re- 

*"     "*  presjent   any  accessible   places,   tliat  CB,  C, 

This  '•nnatioit  is  Complete,  because  the  two  and  B6,  jSff,  may  always,  in  this  case,  be  coo- 
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sidmd  ai  in  their  uUimate  proportion    of  gory*8  Mechanics,  vol.  i.  pa.  4/3— 477i  for 

r^ittlitjr.  more  on  this  subject. 

It  is  sdll  therefore  to  be  admitted,  as  a  prin-  Logarithmic,     or    logistic,     spiral, 

clpif,  in  practice,  that  the  difference  of  eleva-  a  carve  constructed  as  follows-     Divide  the 

tioao!  any  tiro  places  is  as  the  difference  of  arch  of  a  circle  into  anv  equal  parts  AB,  UD, 

tiw  tabuUr  logarithms  of  the  heights  of  the  DE,  &c. ;   (fig*.   10.  pi.  9U.)  and  upon  the 

^oicktilrer  ia  the  barometer  at  the  same  time,  radii  drawn  to  the  points  of  division  take  C6, 

aibtftb  places;  that  is,  it  is  the  logarithm  of  Cii,  Ce,  &c.,  in  a  geometrical  progression ;  so 

tic  ratio  of  those  heights  in  some  system  of  is  the  curve  Abde,  &c.  the  logarithmic  spiral ; 

logarithms.  And  the  heights  of  the  quicksilver  so  called^  bemuse  it  is  evident  that  AB,  AD, 

b^io^  given,  by  observation,  the  difference  of  AB,  &c.,  being  aritlimeticals,  are  as  the  loga- 

elevation  will  bt;  known,  if  that  particular  rithms  of  CA,  C^,  Ce/,  Ce,  &c.  which  are 

<ntriD  can  be  determined ;    that  is,   if  the  geometricaU ;  and  a  spiral,  because  it  winds 

mduiut  of  the  system,  or  the  length  of  the  continually  about  the  centre  C,  coming  con- 

tabungent  of  the*Gurvc  DEe  of  that  system,  tinually  nearer,  but  without  ever  really  falling' 

Ofl  be  ascertained  in  some  known  measure,  as  into  it. 

English  fathoms,  or  Paris  toises.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  19,  or 

The  easiest  method   of  doing   this,  that  New  Abridgment,  vol.  4,  p.  7^$  Dr.  Halley  has 

tiieurr  suggests,  is  to  compare  barometers  at  happily  applied  this  curve  to  the  division  of  the 

lyosbtions,  snppose  B  and  6,  each  of  a  known  meridian  line  in  Mercator's  chart.      See  also 

riention,  AB  and  Ab,  above  the  level  of  the  Cotes's   Harmonia    Mens.,    Guido   Grando*8 

tn.   For  the  logarithms  of  any  given  ratio,  Demonst.  Theor.  Huygen.,  the  Acta  Erudit. 

in  diflfrent  systems,  are  proportional  to  the  1691,  and  Emerson's  Curves,  &c. 

tjbunflfents;  and  the  difference  of  elevation,  Looarithmic  lines.    For  many  mecha- 

B6,  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  CB,  (the  nical  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  have  the 

distanre  of  the  higher  station  from  the  earth's  logarithms  of  numbers  laid  down  on  scales, 

cr!itrp,)to  C€,  Qi  third  proportional  to  Cb,  the  as  well  as  the  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents, 

viitance  of  the  lower  station  from  the  earth's  by  which  means,  computations  may  be  carried 

f^trf,  aodCA,  the  earth's  semidianieter)  is  on  bv  mere  mensuration  with  compasses.  Lines 

t'lf  lo^rithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  density  at  B,  of  this  kind  are  always  put  on  the  common 


u«  difference  of  the  tabular  logarithms,  of  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  to  shorten 

liKieoDlamns,  totb^subtangentof  the  tabular  them.      Such  an  improvement  has  been  made 

»jniteB,  to  shoald  B6«  diminished  as  hath  been  by  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  and  published  in 

ttid(tbatis,soshoaldiS6)betothe  snbtangent  the  77th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 

«f  Uie  atmospherical  logarithmic.  The  utmost  actions,  or  New  Abridgment,  vol.  16,  pa.  262. 

^tffbt,  to  which  we  can  ascend,  above  the  This  gentleman's  instrument  differs  from  the 

WpI  of  the  sea,  is  so  small,  that  the  reduction  others  principally  in  the  lines  being  arranged 

ffUb  may,  even  in  this  investigation,  always  in  concentric  circles,  instead  of  parallel  right- 

^u^lected.     For,  if  AB  were  four  English  lines,  a  disposition  which  adds  greatly  to  their 

cti|f«,  which  exceeds  the  greatest  accessible  portability  and  convenience. 

l>fi^liU  even  of  the  Peruvian  mountains,  and  LO'GbRiiUEAD.  «.  (/oo'  and  bead.)    A 

•U three,  B€  would  be  scarce  one  part  in  500  dolt;  a  blockhead  ;  a  thicksKull  (Sliaka,), 

><^^  tbao  B6.     So  that,  by  comparing  barome-  ToJ'ali  to  Logoerhbads.      Togo  to  Loo- 

<fT»adifferent  elevations,  wit  hm  a  mile  above  gerhkads.      To    scuffle;    to  fight  without 

ttic  Irvel  of  the  sea,  the  subtangent  of  the  weapons  (L' Estrange), 

itffiosphertcal  cnrve  might  be  determined,  as  LtVlfURRHGAUI^D.    a.    ((rom  hgffcr* 

i^^boold  8eem,witboat  sensible  error,by  taking  hcadJ)  Dull ;  stupid ;  doltish  (Shakapeare)^ 

««»ply  the  difference  of  elevation  ivithout  re.  lOGIC,    the    art    of  tbinldng  Justly;     or  of 

4«tioo,  for  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  making  a  right  use  of  our  rational  faculties,   in 

«*r\tti  heights  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  at-  dsfining,  dividing,   and    reasoning:    or,   as    it   is 

■^rtpberical  system.^  defined  by  an   excellent    writer    on  this   subject, 

This  subtangent  is  different  in  length  at  logic    is  the    art  of   using   reasou  well    in   our 

^>d'»  rent  times  ;  though  M.  de  Luc  has  shown,  inquiries  afler  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it 

tUt  it  is  constant  in  a  given  temperature ;  so  to  others. 

'<utif  iJic  temperature  of  the  air  is +  16}  of  The  word  it  Giceb,  Xoy.xjj.  derived  from  Xoyp.-, 

»i*  scale,  the  difference  of  the  tabular  loga-  *^^^^^    discourte ;    because    thinking   is  only    an 

niintt  of  the  heights  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  '".''«'.^  ^f^^  discourse,  wherein  the  mind  converse 

Wmeiet  gives  the  difference  of  elevation  in  ^»^^»if^f-                          ,,  j  j*  ,  ..         ^ 

»'«W«  oft  Paris  tuise ;  whence  the  number,  ..iL^euL'"^  "^HT'^^J^f^r!^'  ^""t^Tr 

9\xA  I    ..L          J   I         r  M-s       «         ».  times  the  couanica/af^,  as  being  a  canon,  or  rule,  for 

»^  IS  tlMj  modulus  of  Brigp  s  system,  ex-  ^^^      ^  j„  ^,  reasonings. 

P«*e»  the  length  of  the  subtangent  of  the  The  precise  business  of  logic  it  to  explain  the 

«*»phencal   curve,    such    as   it  is  in  that  p^per  manner  of  conducting  the  reasoning  powers. 

'•wperaiure,  in  lOUOlhs  of  aPartstoisc.  Phil,  u,  order  to  the  attainment    of  truth   and    know- 

|rAot.  Tol.  Ixiv.  part  i.  p.  231,  &c.,  or  New  ledge.     It  lays  open  those  errors  and  mistakes  we 

'^kndjrmrnt^vol.  xtit.  pa.  532.    See  also  Ore*  are  apt,   thruuf;h   Inattention,  to    run  into;    and 
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teaclies  us  how  to  distinguish  between  truth,  and 
what  only  carries  the  appearance  of  \L  By  these 
means  we  grow  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
force  of  the  understanding ;  see  what  things  lie 
within  its  reach  ;  where  we  may  attain  certainty  and 
demonstration ;  and  when  we  must  be  contented  with 
probability. 

Logic  is  usually  divided  into  four  parts,  which 
relate  to  pcncptioii^  judgment^  reasoning,  and  tnc- 
thod.  It  is  the  third  of  these  we  shall  principally 
consider  here;  referring  our  remarks  on  the  other 
particulars  to  their  respective  wonls  in  tiiis  Panto- 
logia. 

We  find  ourselves  surrounded  with  a  variety 
of  objects,  which  acting  differently  upon  our 
senses,  convey  distinct  impressions  into  the  mind, 
and  thereliy  rouse  the  attention  and  notice  of  the 
understandin*:.  By  reHecliiifj  loo  on  what  passes 
within  us,  we  become  sensible  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  attend  to  them  as  a  new  set  of 
impressions.  But  in  all  this  there  is  only  bare  con- 
jciousncss.  The  mind,  without  proceeding  any  fai-- 
thiT,  lakes  notice  of  the  impressions  that  are  made 
upon  it,  and  views  things  in  order,  as  they  present 
themselves  one  after  another.  This  attention  of 
the  understanding  to  the  object  acting  upon  it, 
whereby  it  becomes  sensible  of  the  impressions 
they  make,  is  called  by  logicians  perception ; 
and  the  notices  themselves,  as  they  exist  in  the 
mind,  and  are  there  treasured  up  to  be  the  materials 
of  thinking  and  knowledge,  are  distinguished  by 
the  name   of  ideas.      See  Abstkactiox,  Idea, 

PivRCKPTION. 

The  Grounds  of  Human  Judgment, 

I.  The  mind  being  furnished   with  ideas,    its   next 
step    in    the    way  to  knowledge    is    the   comparing 
these  id^.as   together,   in    order   to   judge    of  their 
agrtcnient  or  disagreement.       In   this  joint  view  of 
our   ideas,  if  the  relation   is  such  as  to  be  immedi- 
ately discoverable  by  the  bare  inspection  of  the  mind, 
the  judgments   thence  obtained  are   called  iniiittive^ 
from  a  word  that  signifies  to   look  at  ;  for  in  this 
case  a   mere   attention  to  the  ideas  compared  suf- 
fices  to   let  us  sec  how  far  they  are  connected  or 
disjoined.    Thus,  Viat  the  Whole  is  greater  than  any 
vf  its  Piiris^  is  an  intuitive  judgment :   nothing  more 
being  required   to  convince  us  of  its  truth  than  an 
attention    to    the   ideas   of   uhole  and  part.      And 
this  too  is   the  reason  why   we  call  the  act  of  the 
mind  formintj  these  judgments  intuition  :     as   it  is 
indeed    no    more    than    an    immediate     perception 
of   the  agreement    or   disagreement     of    any     two 
ideas. 

II.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  our  know, 
ledge  of  this  kind  respects  only  our  ideas,  and  the 
relations  bt  iween  them  ;  and  therefore  can  serve 
only  as  a  foundation  to  such  reasonings  as  are 
ea^ ployed  in  investigating  those  relations.  Now 
it  so  happens,  that  many  of  our  judgments  are 
convertiant  about  facts,  and  the  real  existence  of 
things,  which  cannot  be  traced  by  the  bare 
.  conteroplutiun  of  our  ideas.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, because  I  have  the  idea  of  a  circle  in  my 
mind,  that  therefore  a  figure  answering  to  that 
idea  hns  a  real  existence  in  nature.  I  can  form 
i')  mvitlf  the  notion  of  a  centaur,  or  golden 
itKiuiiL.iin,  but  never  imnc<lnc  on  that  acctruut  that 
r:iiicr  of  them  exists.  What  then  arc  the  grounds 
of  our  judgment  in  relation  to  facts?  Eipcrienee  and 
tr.ittiiiony.  By  experience  we  are  informed  of  the 
exiiitcnce  of  the  several  objects  which  surround  us, 
anl  operate   upon  our   senses.     Testimony  is  of  a 


Wider  extent,  and  reaches  not  only  to  objects 
beyond  the  present  sphere  of  our  observation,  but 
also  to  facts  and  transactions,  which  being  now  past, 
and  having  no  longer  any  existence,  could  not 
without  this  conveyance  have  fallen  under  our  cogni- 
zance. 

III.  Here  we  have  three  foundations  of  human 
judgment,  from  which  the  whole  system  of  our 
knowledge  may  with  ease  and  ailvaolage  be  de- 
rived. First,  intuition,  which  respects  our  ideas 
themselves,  and  their  relations ;  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  species  of  reasoning  which  we  call 
demoHstiatum.  For,  whatever  is  deduced  from  our 
intuitive  perceptions  by  a  clear  and  connected 
series  of  proofs,  is  s'lid  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
produces  absolute  certainty  in  the  mind.  Hence 
the  knowledge  obtained  in  this  manner  U  what 
we  properly  term  seicnce ;  because  in  every  f tep 
of  tlie  procedure  it  carries  its  own  evidence  along 
with  it,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  besita^ 
tiun.  And  what  is  highly  worthy  of  notice;  ai 
the  truths  of  this  class  express  the  relation  be- 
tween our  ideas,  and  the  same  relations  must 
ever  and  invariably  subsist  between  the  same 
ideas,  our  deductions  in  the  way  of  science  con- 
stitute what  we  call  eternal^  necessary^  and 
immutable  truths.  If  it  be  true  that  the  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts,  it  must  be  so  unchangeably  ; 
because  the  relation  of  equality  being  attached  to 
the  ideas  themselves  must  ever  intervene  where 
the  same  ideas  are  compared.  Of  this  nature  are 
all  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  morality,  and 
mathematics,  and  in  general  whatever  may  be 
gathered  from  the  bare  view  and  consideration  of 
our  ideas. 

IV.  The  second  ground  of  human  judgment  is 
experience ;  from  which  we  infer  the  existence 
of  tliDsc  subjects  that  surround  us,  and  fall  under 
the  imujediaie  notice  of  our  senses.  When  we  see 
the  sun,  or  cast  our  eyes  towards  a  building,  we 
not  only  have  perceptions  of  these  objects 
within  ourselves,  but  ascribe  to  them  a  real 
existence  out  of  the  mind.  It  is  also  bv  the 
information  of  the  senses  that  we  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies,  as  when  we  say  that  snott  is 
•white,  fire  hvt^  or  steel  hard.  For,  as  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  internal  structure  and 
constitution  of  the  bodies  that  produce  these 
sensations  in  us,  nay  and  are  unable  to  trace  any 
connection  between  that  structure  and  the  sensa- 
tions themselves,  it  is  evident  that  we  build 
our  judgments  altogether  upon  obsenratioD, 
ascribing  to  bodies  such  qualities  as  are  an- 
swerable to  the  perceptions  they  excite  in  us. 
Not  that  wc  ever  suppose  the  qualities  of  bodies 
to  he  things  of  the  same  nature  with  our  percep- 
tions; for  there  is  nothing  in  fire  similar  to  our 
sensation  of  heat,  cr  in  a  sword  similar  to  paio : 
but  that  when  different  bodies  excite  in  our 
minds  similar  perceptions,  we  necessarily  ascril-e 
to  these  bodies  not  only  an  existence  independent 
of  us,  but  likewise  similar  qualities  of  which  it 
is  the  nature  to  produce  similar  perceptions  in 
the  human  mind.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ad> 
vantage  derived  from  experience ;  for  to  that  too 
are  wc  indebted  for  all  our  knowledge  regarding 
the  co-existeuce  of  sensible  qualities  in  objects, 
and  the  operations  of  bodies  one  upon  another. 
Ivory,  for  instance,  is  hard  and  clastic;  this  we 
know  by  experience,  and  indeed  by  that  alooci 
For,  being  altogether  strangers  to  the  true  nature 
both  of  elasticity  and  hnrdnes*),  we  cannot  by  the 
bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas  deteroune  hov 
far    the    one    necessarily    implies     the     other,     or 
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fMbta  tbee  may  not  be  a  repugnance  between  experience   where    any   doubt    or    scruple    arisea^ 

AeD.    Bat  when  we  obaerre  them  to  exist  both  this  is  justly  considered  as  the  true  foundation  of 

a  Uie  sune  object,    we  are    then    assured    from  natural  philosophy ;  being  indeed  the  ultimate  sup. 

nffricDce,  that  they  are   not  incompatible ;    and  port  upon  which  our  assent  rests,  and  whereto  we 

tkm  ve  alto  find  that   a   stone   is  hard  and  not  appeal,  when  the  highest  degree  of  evidence  is  re- 

ebnk,  snd  that  air  though  elastic,  is   not  hard,  quired. 

te  ilio  conclude^  upon  the  same  foundation,  that        VII.    But  there  are  many  facts  that  will   not 

(he  itfcai  are  not  necessarily  conjoined,  but  may  allow  of  an  appeal  to  the  senses ;  and  in  this  case 

exist   aeparateiy    in    dtflerent    objects.       In     like  testimony  is    the    true    and    only    foundation    uf 

tixmtTt  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  bodies  our  judgments.      All   human   actions,    of  whatever 

ene  upoo  another,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  kind,  when   considered  as  already  past,  are  of  the 

i^  way  is  all  derived  from  observation.      Aqua  nature   here    de^icribed ;    because,    having    now   no 

npi  dtsielTCS  goU,  as  has  been  found  by  frequent  longer  any  existence,  both   the    facts    themselves, 

tril;  nor  is  ibere  any  other  way  of  arriving  at  the  and  the  circumstances  attending  them,  can  be  known 

^Momy.    Naturalists  may  tell  us,  if  they  please,  only  from  the  relations  of  such  as  had  sufficient  op« 

tbt  ibc  parts  of  aqua  regia  are  of  a  texture  apt  portunities   of  arriving  at  the  truth.       Tuiimony 

(0  iminoate  between  the  corpuscles  of  gold,   and  therefore,  is  justly  accounted  a  third  ground  of  hu« 

iktreby  loosen  and  abake  them  asunder.      If   this  man  judgment ;  ane  as  from  the  other  two  we  have 

1  I  tne  account  of  the  matter,  it  will,  notwitb-  deduced  acientifical  and  natural  knowledge,  so  we 

KKiRn^,  be  allowed  that  our  conjecture  in  regard  may  from  this  derive  hutorical ;  by  which  we  mean, 

%  the  cooformation    of  these    bodies   is  deduced  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  transactions  of 

ffso  die   experiment,     and    not    the   experiment  states  and  kingdoms,   but  of  all  facts  whatsoever, 

^  the  conjecture.     It  was  not  from  any  previ-  where  testimony  is  the  ultimate  foundation  of  our  be- 

fn  laowledge    of     the    intimate    structure    of  lie£ 

ajn  regia  and  gold,  and  the  aptness  of  their  parts 

to  act  or  to  be  acted  upon,  that  we  came  by  the  Of  Reasoning  In  gTncral^  and  ihe  Parts  of  which  it 
rrselusion  above  mentioned.      The    internal    con-  consists, 

fftjldon  of  bodies  is  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown 

(po;  snd  could  we  even  surmount  this  difficulty,         I.  It  often  happens  in  comparing  ideas  together 

V^  IS  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  gold  implies  that    their   agreement    or    di&agreement    cannot  be 

'joetbing  Hie  an  active  force  in  the  menstruum,  discerned   at  first  view,   especially   if  they   are   of 

3J  «e  are  ooable  to   conceive  how  it  comes  to  such   a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  an  exact  appli- 

^  possessed    of    this    activity,    the    effect    must  cation  one  to  another.      When,  for  instance,   we 

fe  ovned  to   be  altogether  beyond    our    compre-  compare  two  figures  of  a  diflerent  make,  in  order 

i-siioD.     But    when    repeated    trials    had     once  to  judge  of  their  equality  or  inequality,  it  is  plain 

(oafirtaed   it,    insomuch   that    it  was  admitted  at  that  by  barely  considering   the  figures  themselves, 

B  established    truth     in    natural   knoyrledge.    It  we  cannot  arrive  at  an  exact  determination,  because, 

*ai  tben  easy  for   men   to    spin  out  theories  of  by  reason  of  their  disagreeing  forms,  it  is  impos- 

iiser  ovn  invention,    and  contrive  such   a  struc  aible  so  to  put  them  together,  as  that  their  aeveral 

^  of  parts,  both   for  gold  and  aqua  regia,  as  parts  shall  mutually  coincide.     Here  then   it  be- 

'c;U  best  serve  to  explain  the  phenomenon  upon  comes  necessary   to   look  out  for  some  third  idea 

^  prioeiples  of  that  system  of  philosophy  they  had  that  will  admit  of  such  an  application  as  the  pre. 

fitittd.  sent  case  requires,  wherein  if  we  succeed,  all  dif- 

y.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  ficuUies  vanish,   and  the  relation  we  are  in  quest 

tt  iotoittoo  is    the   foundation    of   what    we    call  of  may  be    traced    with    ease.    Thus  right-lined 

'^^JI*iU  knowledge,  so  is  experience  of  natural:  figures  are  all  reduced  to  squares,  by  means  of  which 

fcr  tbis  last  being  wholly  taken  up  with  objects  of  we  can  measure  their  areas,  and  determine  exactly 

>as^  or  those  bodies   that  constitute  the  natural  their  agreement  or  disagreement  in  point  of  magni- 

*^rM;  and  their  |m>pertiea,  as  far  as  we  can  dis.  tude. 

^  then,  being  to  be  traced  only  by  a  long  and         II.  But  how  can  any  third  idea  serve  to  discover 

{•afil  leriet  of  observations ;  it  is  apparent,  that,  a  relation  between  two  othera  ?     The  answer  is,  By 

3  order  to  improve  this  tnranch  of  knowledge,  we  being  compared  severally  with  these  others,  for  such 

a^  betake  ourselves  to  the  method  of  trial  and  ex-  a  comparison  enables  us  to  see  how  far  the  ideas  with 

P^iycst.  which  this  third  is  compared,  are  connected  or  dis. 

VL  Bat  though  experience  is  what  we  may  term  joined  between  themselvea.      In  the  exan^ple  men. 

(be  inmefue  foundation  of  natural  knowledge,  yet  tioned  above  of  two  right-lined  figures,  if  we  compare 

*tb  reipect  to  particular  persons,  its  influence  is  each  of  them  with  some  square  whose  area  is  known, 

^  aarrow  and  confined.    The  bodies  that  surround  and  find  the  one  exactly  equal  to  it,  and  the  other  ' 

"tt«  cvmerous;  many  of  them  lie  at  a  great  dis.  less  by  a  square  inch,  we  immediately  conclude  that 

^*^  aad  some  quite  beyond  our  reach.    Life  is  so  the  area  of  the  first  figure  is  a  square  inch  greater 

tvt,  ind  so  crowded  with  cares,  that  but  little  time  than  that  of  the  second.    This  manner  of  determin. 

>  left  for  any  single  roan  to  employ  himself  in  un.  ing  the  relation  between  any  two  ideaa,  by  the  inter- 

fcUiBj  tbe  mysteries  of  nature.     Hence  it  is  neces-  vention  of  some  third  with  which  they  may  be  eoro- 

^  to  admit  many  things  upon  the  testimony  of  pared,  is  that  which  we  call  reasoning:  and  is  indeed 

^^^  vticfa  by   this  means  becomes  the  founds-  the  chief  instrument  by  which  we  push  on  our  disco* 

'fi  of  a  great  part   of  our  knowledge  of  body,  veries,  and  enlarge  our  knowledge.    The  great  art 

X«  mu  doubts  of  the  power  of  aqua  regia  to  dis-  lies  in  finding  out  such  intermediate  ideas,  as  when 

irlve  geld,  though  perhaps  he  never  himself  made  compared  with  the  othera  in  the  question  will  fur. 

^  apaiaeiit.    In  these,  therefore,  and  auch  like  nish  evident  and  known  truths ;  because^  as  will  af- 

^'^  «e  judge  of   the  facts  and    operations    of  terwards  appear,  it  is  only  by  means  of  them  that  we 

"^^   upon    tfa«     mere    ground    of    testimony,  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  what  is  hidden  and  re- 

^overer,   u    we    can    always   have   recourse   to  mgte. 
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III.  Ilencs  it  appears,  liiat  every  act  of  reason- 
ing necessarily  includes  three  distinct  judgments ; 
tu'o  wherein  the  ideas  whose  relation  we  want  to  dis- 
cover are  severally  compared  with  the  middle  idea, 
and  a  third,  wherein  they  arc  themselves  connected 
or  disjointed,  accordinji;  to  the  result  of  that  compa- 
rison. Now,  as  in  the  second  part  of  lo^jio,  our 
judgments,  when  put  into  words,  were  called  propo- 
sitions, so  here  in  the  third  part  the  expressions  of 
our  reasonings  are  termed  .tffllof^isms.  And  hence 
it  follows,  that  as  every  act  of  reasonin^r  implies 
three  several  judgments,  so  every  syllogism  must 
include  three  distinct  propositions.  When  a  reason- 
ing is  thus  put  into  words,  and  appears  in  form  of  a 
syllogism,  the  intermediate  idea  made  use  of,  to  dis- 
cover the  agreement  or  disagreement  we  search  for, 
is  culled  iIjo  m'uldk  term;  and  the  two  ideas  them- 
selves, with  witich  this  third  is  compared,  go  by  the 
name  of  the  cxtrcnus. 

IV.  But  as  these  things  are  best  illustrated  by 
examples,  let  us,  for  instance,  set  ourselves  to  inquire 
■tchelhrr   lucn    arc   accountable'  for   thrir   actions. 
As    the    relation   between   the   ideas    of    man   and 
acrountabkmss   comes    not    within    the    immediate 
view  of  the  mind,   our  first  care  must  be  to  find 
out    some   third    idea    that    will    enable    us    more 
easily  to  discover  and  trace  it.     A  very  small  mea- 
sure of  reflection  is  sufficient  to  inform  us,  that  no 
creature  can  be  accountable  for  his  actions,  unless 
we  suppose  him  capable  of  distinguishing  the  good 
from  the  bad ;  that  is,  unless  we  suppose  him  pos- 
sessed of  reason.     Nor  is  this  alone  sufficient     For 
what  would  it  avail  him  to  know  good  from  bad  actions, 
if  he  had  no  freedom  of  choice,  nor  could  avoid  the 
one  and  pursue  the  other  ?     Hence  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  take  in  both  considerations  in  the  present 
case.      It  is    at  the  same  time  equally  apparent, 
that  wherever  there  is  this  ability  of  distinguishing 
good  from   bad   actions,   and    of  pursuing  the  one 
and  avoiding  the  other,  there  also  a  creature  is  ac- 
countable.     We   have   then    got   a  third  idea,  with 
which  accountahlcHcss  is  inseparably  connected,  viz. 
rc'ison  and  liberty  ;  which  are  here  to  be  considered 
as  mr.king  up  one  complex  conception.     I^et  us  now 
take  this  middle  idea,  and  con)pare  it  with  the  other 
term  in  the  ({ucstion,  viz.  maut  and  we  all  know  by 
experience,  that  it  may  be  afBrmed  of  him.     Having 
thub  by  means  of  the  intermediate  idea  formed  two 
several  judgments,  viz.  **  that  man  is  possessed  of 
reason  and  liberty  ;*'  and  *'  that  reason  and  liberty 
imply  accountableness  ;**  a  third  obviously  and  ne- 
cessarily follows,  viz.  '*  that  man  is  accountable  for 
his  actions.'*     Here  then  we  have  a  complete  act  of 
reasoning,  in  which,  according  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  there  are  three  distinct  judgments; 
two  thit  may  be  styled  previous,  inasmuch  as  they 
lead  to  the  other,   and  arise  from  compartug  the  mid- 
die  idea  with  the  two  ideas  in  the  question ;  the  third 
i6   a  cons«  qiirnce  of  these  previous  acts,  and  flows 
fiom  conjbinitig  the  extreme  ideas  between  themselves. 
If  row  we  put  this   reasoning  into  words,  it  exhibits 
V  hat  logicians  term  a  syllogism  ;  and,  when  proposed 
in  due  form,  run  thus: 

"*'  Every  creature  possessed  of  reason  and  liberty 
is  accountable  for  his  actions. 

*'''  Man  is  a  creature  possessed  of  reason  and  li- 
berty. 

^*'  Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  actions.'* 

V.  In  thi»*  syllogism  we  may  observe,  that  there 
are  liiree  Several  propositions  expressing  the  three 
jid^inenis  nnplicd  in  the  act  of  reasoning;  and 
>o   di-^po^ted,  as  to  represent  duiiiajtly  what  pus^eA 


within  the  mind  in  tracing  the  more  distant 
relations  of  its  ideas.  The  two  first  propotitions 
answer  the  two  previous  judgroenti  in  re^ 
soning,  and  are  called  the  pretnue*^  because  they 
are  placed  before  the  other.  The  third  is  terroed 
the  conclusion^  as  being  gained  in  consequence  of 
what  was  asserted  in  the  premises.  We  are  also  to 
remember,  that  the  terms  expressing  the  two  ideas 
whose  relations  we  enquire  after,  as  here  man  and 
accountnhlcncss^  are  in  general  called  the  extremr*  ; 
and  that  the  intermediate  idea,  by  means  of  which 
the  relation  is  traced,  viz.  *^  a  creature  possessed 
of  reason  and  liberty,*'  takes  the  name  of  the  mid- 
die  term.  Hence  it  follows,  that  by  the  premises 
of  a  syllogism,  we  are  always  to  understand  the 
two  propositions  where  the  middle  term  is  sererally 
compared  with  the  extremes ;  for  these  constitute 
the  previous  judgments,  whence  the  truth  wc  are 
in  quest  of,  is  by  reasoning  deduced.  The  con- 
cfusion  is,  that  other  proposition,  in  which  the 
extremes  themselves  are  joined  or  separated 
agreeably  to  what  appears  upon  the  above  conipiri- 
son. 

VI.  The  conclusion  is  made  up  of  the  extreme 
terms  of  the  syllogism ;  and  the  extreme,  which 
serves  as  the  predicate  of  the  conclusioif,  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  major  term:  the  other  ex- 
treme, which  makes  the  subject  in  the  same  propo- 
sition, is  called  the  minor  teniu  From  this  distinc- 
tion uf  the  extremes  arises  also  a  distinction  between 
the  premises,  where  these  extremes  are  sevcially 
compared  with  the  middle  term.  That  proposition 
which  compares  the  greater  extreme,  or  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  conclusion,  with  the  middle  term,  is 
called  the  major  projfosition  :  the  other,  wherein  the 
same  middle  term  is  compared  with  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion  or  lesser  extreme,  is  called  the  minor 
propoution.  All  this  is  obvious  from  the  syllogism 
already  given,  where  the  conclusion  is,  ^*  iMan 
is  accountable  for  his  actions."  For  here  the 
predicate  accountable  for  hii  actionSy  being  con- 
nected with  the  middle  term  in  the  first  of  the  two 
premises,  "  every  creature  possessed  of  reason 
and  liberty  is  accountable  for  bis  actions.*'  gives 
what  we  call  the  maj  >r  proposition,  in  tlie  second 
of  the  premises,  **  man  is  a  creature  possessed  of 
reason  and  liberty,"  we  find  the  lesser  extreme,  or 
subject  of  the  conclusion,  viz.  man^  connected  with 
the  same  middle  term,  whence  it  is  known  to  be 
the  minor  proposition.  When  a  syllogism  is  propos- 
ed in  due  form,  the  major  proposition  is  always 
placed  first,  the  minor  next,  and  the  conclusion 
last. 

VII.  These  things  premised,  we  may  in  the  general 
define  reasoning  to  be,  an  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind,  deducing  some  unknown  proposition  from 
other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and  known. 
These  previous  propositions,  in  a  simple  act  of 
reasoning,  are  only  two  in  number,  and  it  is 
always  required  that  they  be  of  themselves  ap- 
parent to  the  understanding,  insomuch  that  wc 
assent  to  and  perceive  the  truth  of  them  as  soon 
as  propo^cd.  In  the  syllogism  given  above,  the 
premises  are  suppost^d  to  be  self-evident  truths; 
otherwise  the  conclusion  couKI  not  be  inferred  by 
a  single  act  of  reasoning.  If,  for  instance,  in  the 
my  or,  **  every  creatuie  possessed  of  reason  and 
liberty  is  accountable  for  hia  actions,"  the  connec- 
tion between  the  subject  and  predicate  could  not 
be  |)erccived  by  a  bare  attention  to  the  ideas 
themselves;  it  is  evident  that  this  proposition 
would  no  less  require  a  proof  than  the  condui-on 
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Macxd  ftem  it.    In  this  case  a  new  middle  term  those  universal  ideas  to  which  they  truly  belong ; 

nan  be  sought  lor,   to  trace  the  connexion  here  and,    2.  To  ascribe   to  them   their    several    atiri* 

Bupposed;    and    this   of    course  furnishes    another  butes  and  properties  in  consequence  of  that  dislri- 

irllogisn,  fay  which  having  established  ihe  proposi-  bution. 

am  ia  qaestioD,  we  are  then,  and  not  before,  at  II.  One  great  aim  of  human  reason  is,  to  deter- 

Wbaty  to  use  it  in  any  succeeding  train  of  reason,  mine  the  genera  and  species  of  things.     We  have 

i^.    And  should  it  so  hsf^n  that  in  this  second  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  how  tite  nn:?d 

etof  there  waa  still  some  previous  proposition  whose  proceeds  in  framing  general  ideas.     We  liave  also 

tnth  did  not  appear  at  first  sight,  we  must  then  have  seen    in   the  second  part,  how  by  means  of  these 

ncoorse  to  a  third  syllogism,  in  order  to  lay  open  general  ideas,  we  come  by   universal  propositions. 

ibt  troth  to  the  mind,  because  so  long  as  the  pre-  Now  as  in  these  universal  propositions  we   affirm 

ones  remain  oncertsin,  the  conclusion  built  upon  some  property  of  a  genus    or  species,   it  is  plain 

tkm  must  be  so  toou      When,  by  conducting  our  that  we  cannot  apply   this    property  to   particular 

thoaghts  in  this  manner,  we  at  last  arrive  at  some  objects  till  we  have  first  determined  whether  they 

lyfio^^  where  the  previous  propositions  are  intui-  are  comprenended  under  tliat  general  idea  of  which 

ttve  troths,  the  mind  then  rests  in  full  security,  as  the  property  is  affirmed.     Thus  there    are   certain 

inoaving  that  the  several  conclusions  it  has  passed  properties    belonging   to    all  even  numbers,    which 

ibraigh   stand   upon  the  immovable  foundation   of  nevertheless   cannot  be    applied    to  any   particular 

■K^vidence^  and  when  traced  to  their  source  ter-  number,  until  we  have  first  discovered  it  to  be  of  the 

Bsate  to  ic  species  expressed   by   that  natural  name.      Hence 

VUi.  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  infer  reasoning  begins  with  referring  things  to  their  seve- 
B  eoadnaioB  by  a  single  act  of  reasoning,  the  ral  divisions  and  classes  in  the  scale  of  our  ideas ; 
psaaes  meat  be  intuitive  propositions.  Where  and  as  these  divisions  are  all  distinguished  by 
tky  are  not,  previous  syllogisms  are  require ;  particular  names,  we  hereby  learn  to  apply  the 
■  vkich  case  reasoning  becomes  a  complicated  terms  expressing  general  conceptions  to  such  par- 
ad,  taking  in  a  variety  of  successive  steps.  This  ticular  objects  as  come  under  our  immediate  obser- 
feeqacDtly  happens    in    tracing   the    more   remote  vation.  . 

rebdoas  of  our  ideas:  where  many  middle  terms  Iff.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions, 

bng  called  in,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  made  out  by   which   the    several    objects    of  perception    are 

hrt  ia  eoosequence  of  a  series  of  syllogisms   fol-  brought  under  general  names,  two  things  are  maiii- 

bwing  one  another  in  train.     But  although  in  this  festly  necessary.     First,  that  we  take  a  view  of  the 

oeacatxnatLon  of  propositions,   tbose  thst  form  the  idea  itself  denoted  by  that  general  name,  and  care- 

pRsnscs  of  the  last  syllogism  are  often  considerably  fully  attend  to  the  distinguishing  marks  which  serve 

moved  from  aelf-evidence ;   yet   if  we  trace  the  to  characterise  it.     Secondly,  that  we  compare  this 

tfssnnrng  backwarda,   we  shall  find  them  the  con-  idea  with  the  object  under  consideration,  observing 

dasions    of    previous  syllogisms,    whose   premises  diligently  wherein  they  agree  or  differ.     If  the  idea  is 

^poarii  nearer  and  nearer  to  intuition  in  propor-  found  to  correspond  w^ith  the  particular  object,   we 

DM  u  we  advance,  and  are  found  at  last  to  termi-  then  without  hesitation  apply  the  general  name ;  but 

Dale  to  it     And  if^  after  having  thus  unravelled  a  if  no  such  correspondence  intervenes,  the  conclusion 

faooastfaitMO,  we   take  it  the  contraiy  way ;  and  must  necessarily  take  a  contrary  turn.     Let  us,  for 

oiaervc  bow  tbe  .mind,    setting  out  with  intuitive  instance^  take  the  number  eight,   and  consider  by 

pereeptioas*  couples  them  together  to  form  a  con-  what  steps  we  are  led  to  pronounce  it  an  even  number. 

cftuion;  how,  by  hatroducing  this  conclusion  into  an-  First,  then,  we  call  to  mind  the  idea    signified  by 

rther  syllogism,  it  still  advances  one  step  farther;  the  expression  an  even  number^  viz.  that  K  is  a 

isd  so  proceeds,  making  every  new  discovery  subser-  number  divisible  into   two  equal  parts.      We   then 

Tiot  to  its  future  progress ;  we  shall  then  perceive  compare  this  idea  with  the  number  eight,  end  find- 

rlcarly  that  rcnsoning,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  ing  them  manifestly  to  agree,  see  at  once  the  ul*. 

heahy,  is  no  more  than  an  orderly  combination  of  cessity  of  admitting  the  conclusion.    These  several 

ftose  simple  acts  which  we  have   already  so  fully  judgments,     therefore,    transferred    into    language, 

opiaJoed.  and  reduced  to  the   form  of  a    syllogism,   appear 

IX.  Thos  we  see  that  reasoning,  beginning  with  thus : 

fifst  priociplc%   rises  gradually  from  one  judgment  "  Every  number  that  may  be  divided  into  two 

to  another,  and  connects  them  in  such  manner,  that  equalparts  is  an  even  number: 

ciczy  stage  of  tbe  progression  brings  intuitive  cer-  -     **  The  number  eight  may  be  divided  into  two  equal 

tssty  akng  with  iL     And  now  at  length  we  may  parts ; 

deiHy  undentand  the  definition  given  above  of  this  "  Therefore  the  number  eight   is  an  even  num- 

^Bgoisbing  faculty  of  the  human  mind.     Reason,  her.** 

n  have  aaid,   ia  the  ability  of-  deducing  unknown  IV.  Here  it  may  be  observed,   that  where  the 

tnahs  firora  principles  or  propositions  that  are  already  general   idea,  to   which   particular    objects  are   re-. 

Uowa.     This  evidently  appears  by  the  foregoing  ferred,  is  very  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  frequently 

KcsBBt,  where  we  see  that  no  proposition  is  admitted  in  view ;   this  reference,  and  the  application  of  the 

ve  a  syllogisni,    to  serve  as  one  of  the  previous  general  name,  seem  to  be  made  without  any  appa- 

jadgmeots  on  which  the  conclusion  rests,  unless  it  is  ratus  of  reasoning.    When  we  see  a  horse  in  the 

ttsdf  a   known  and  established  truth,  whose  con-  fields,    or  a  dog  in  the   street,   we   readily  apply 

with  idf-evident  principles  has  been  already  the  name  of  the  species;   habit,  and  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  a  general  idea,   suggesting  it  in- 


stantaneously to  the  mind.   We  are  not,  however, 
Of  iU  ttveral  Kind*  of  Reatoning:  andjtrtt,  of    to    imagine  on  this  account  that  the  understand- 
Aat  fty  wkkh  ve  determine  the  Genera  and  SpC'     ing    departs   from   the  usual  rales  of  just  th ink- 
net  a^l^ii^.  ing.     A  frequent  repetition  of  acts  begets   a  ha- 
bit ;  and  habits  are  attended  with  a  certain  prompt. 
L  An  tbe  aims  of  human  reason  may  in  the  ge^e-     ness    of  execution,    that    prevents    our  observing 
nl  be  rednccd  to  these  two :  1*  To  rank  things  under     tbe    several    steps    and  gradations    by   which  any 
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course  of  action  is  accomplished.  But  in  other  in. 
stances,  where  we  judge  not  by  precontracted  habits, 
as  when  the  general  idea  is  very  complex,  or  less 
familiar  to  the  mind,  we  always  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  reasoning  established  above, 
A  goldsmith,  for  instance,  who  is  in  doubt  as 
to  any  piece  of  metal,  whether  it  be  of  the  spe- 
cies called  gold,  first  examines  its  properties,  and 
then  comparing  ihem  with  the  general  idea  signified 
by  that  name,  if  he  finds  a  perfect  correspondence, 
no  longer  hesitates  under  what  class  of  metals  to  rank 
it. 

V.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  our  researches 
here,  because  in  appearance  bounded  to  tiie  impos- 
ing of  general  names  upon  particular  objects,  are 
therefore  trivial  and  of  little  consequence.  Some 
of  the  most  considerable  debates  among  mankind, 
and  such  too  as  nearly  regard  their  lives,  interest, 
and  happiness,  turn  wholly  upon  this  article.  Is  it 
not  the  chief  employment  of  our  several  courts  of 
judicature  to  determine  in  particular  instances  what 
is  law,  justice,  and  equity?  Of  what  importance  is 
it  in  many  cases  to  decide  aright  whether  an  action 
shall  be  termed  murder  or  manshiuirhtcr  ?  We 
see,  then,  that  no  less  than  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes  of  men  depend  often  upon  these  decisions. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Actions,  when  once  referred 
to  a  general  idea,  draw  after  them  all  that  may  be 
affirmed  of  that  idea ;  insomuch  that  the  determin- 
ing the  species  of  actions  is  all  one  with  determin- 
ing what  proportion  of  praise  or  dispraise,  commen- 
dation or  blame,  &c.  ought  to  follow  them.  For 
as  it  is  allowed  that  murder  deserves  death,  by 
bringing  any  particular  action  under  the  head  of 
murder,  we  of  course  decide  the  punishment  due 
to  it. 

VI.  But  the  great  importance  of  this  branch    of 
reasoning,  and  the  necessity  of  care  and  r ircumspec- 
tion  in  referring  particular  obj.cts  to  general  ideas, 
is  still  further  evident  from  the  practice  of  the  rnalhe- 
maticians.     Every  one  who  has  read  Kuelid  knows, 
that  he  frequently  requires  us  to  draw  lines  through 
certain  points  and  according  to  such  and  such  direc- 
tions.   Thefiijures  thence  resulting  are  often  squares, 
parallelograms,  or  rectangles.    Yet  Euclid  never  sup- 
poses this  from  their   bare    apnenrance,    but   always 
demonstrates  it  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  geo- 
metry.    Nor  is  the  method   he  takes  in  any  thing 
different  from  that  described  above.     Thus,  for  in- 
stance, havin;^  defined  a  square  to  be  a  figure  bounded 
by  four  equal  fides,  joining  together  at  ri^ht  angles, 
Vfhen  such  a  figure  arises  in  any  construction  previous 
to  the  demi  nstration  of  a  proposition,  yet  he  never 
calls  it  by  that  name    until    he  has  shown  that    its 
sides  are  eq\ial,   and  all  its  angles  light  ones.     Now 
this   is  apparently    the  same   form   of  reasoning  we 
have  before  exhibited  in  provin^j  eight  to  be  an  even 
number. 

VI r.  Having  thus  explained  the  rules  by  which 
we  arc  to  conduct  ourselves  in  ranking  particular 
objects  under  general  ideas,,  and  shown  their 
conformity  to  the  piactice  and  manner  of  the 
mathema.ieians ;  it  remains  only  to  observe  that 
the  true  wjy  of  rendering  this  part  of  knowledge 
both  easy  and  certain,  is,  by  habituating  ourselves 
to  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  and  keeping  them 
steadily  annexed  to  their  respective  names.  For, 
as  all  our  aim  is  to  apply  general  words  aright,  if 
these  words  stand  for  invariable  ideas  that  arc 
perfectly  known  to  the  mind,  and  can  be  readily 
distinguished  upon  occasion,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  mistake  or  error  in  our  reason! ni^s.  Let 
suppose   that,  by    examining    any   object,    and 


carrying  our  attention  successively  from  one  part 
to  another,  we  have  acquainted  ourselves  with  the 
several  particulars  observable  in  it.  If  among 
these  we  find  such  as  constitute  some  general  id«.'a, 
framed  and  settled  beforehand  by  the  understand- 
ing, and  distinguished  by  a  particular  name,  the 
resemblance  thus  known  and  perceived  necessarily 
determines  the  species  of  the  object,  and  thereby 
gives  it  a  right  to  the  name  by  which  that  spe- 
cies is  called.  Thus  f  lur  equal  sides  joined  toge- 
ther at  right  angles,  make  up  the  notion  of  a  square. 
As  this  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  idea,  without 
which  the  general  name  cannot  be  applied,  we 
never  call  any  particular  figure  a  square  until  it 
appears  to  have  these  several  conditions;  and  con- 
trarily,  wherever  a  figure  is  found  with  these  con- 
ditions, it  necessarily  takes  the  name  of  a  square. 
The  same  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  our  other 
reasonings  of  this  kind,  where  nothing  can  cre- 
ate any  difficulty  but  the  want  of  settled  ideas. 
If,  for  instance,  we  have  not  determined  within 
ourselves  the  precise  notion  denoted  by  the  word 
viansUiughUrt  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  decide 
whether  any  particular  action  ought  to  bear  that 
name:  because,  however  nicely  we  examine  the  ac- 
tion itself,  yet  being  strangers  to  the  general  idea 
with  which  it  is  to  be  compared,  we  are  utterly  un- 
able to  judge  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
But  if  we  take  care  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and 
distinctly  trace  the  two  ideas  under  consideration,  all 
difficulties  vani:>h,  and  the  resolution  becomes  both 
easy  and  certain. 

VIII.  Thus  we  ICQ  of  what  importance  it  is 
towards  the  improvement  and  certainty  of  human 
knowledge,  that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  clear 
and  determinate  ideas,  and  a  steady  applicatton  of 
words. 

Of  Reasouiug  as  it  regards  the.  Poxcers  and  Pro^ 
pt'itirs  of  Things,  mid  Uic  Relations  of  our  gene- 
ral Ideas, 

I.  We  now  come  to  the  second  great  end  which 
men  have  in  view  in  their  reasoning;  namely,  the 
discovering  and  ascribing  to  things  their  several 
attributes  and  properties.  And  here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  reasoning,  as  it 
re>j;ards  the  sciences,  and  as  it  concerns  common 
life.  In  the  sciences,  our  reason  is  employed 
chiefly  about  universal  truths,  it  l)eing  by  them 
alone  that  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are 
enlarged.  Hence  the  division  of  things  into  various 
clashes,  called  otherwise  genera  and  species.  For 
these  universal  ideas  being  set  up  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  particular  things,  whatever  is 
afiirmed  of  them  may  be  also  affirmed  of  all  the 
individuals  to  which  they  belong.  Murder^  for 
instance,  is  a  general  idea,  representing  a  certain 
species  of  human  actions.  Reason  tells  us,  the 
punishment  due  to  it  is  death.  Hence  every 
particular  aciion,  coming  under  the  notion  of 
viurdert  has  the  pui.ishinent  of  daith  allotted  to 
it.  Here  then  we  apply  the  general  truth  to 
some  obvious  instance;  and  this  is  what  properly 
constitutes  the  reasoning  of  common  lifei  For 
men,  in  their  ordinary  transactions  and  inter- 
course one  with  another,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
to  do  or.ly  with  particular  objects*  Our  friends 
and  relations,  their  characters  and  behaviour,  the 
constitution  of  the  several  bodies  that  surround 
us,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
arc  what  chiefly  engage  our  attention.  In  all  these, 
we  reason  about   particular   things ;   and  the  whole 
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Tttak   of  our   restoning    is,     the    applying     the  brunch   of  human   knowledge;    all   tliat    is    farther 

geocnl  truths   of  the    sciences    !a    the    ordinary  vranting  towards  a  due  explanation  of  it  is  to  offer 

nssaetions  of  bunaan  life.     When  we  see  a  viper,  some  considerations  as  to  the  niannr.'r  of  iiivestiga- 

«c  avoid  it    Wherever  we  have  occasion  for  the  ting  tlie  general  r-?lation9  of  our  ideas.     Tills  ix  the 

ferrible    action    of   water    to    move    a    body    that  highest  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  understanding, 

makes  coniiderable    resistance,    we     take    care    to  and  that  by  means  whereof  we  arrive  at  tiie  discovery 

tvnty  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  fall  upon  of  universal   truths;    insomuch  that  our  deductions 

tVe  object  with  impetuosity.     Now  all  this  happens  in  this  way  constitute  that  particular  s|>eiies  of  reason- 

B  eoB»equence  of  our  familiar  and  ready  applica-  ing  which  we  have  before  said  regards  principally  tlie 

tioa  of  these  two  general  truths.     "  Tlie  bite  of  a  sciences. 

▼Tper  is  mortal.     Water,  falling  upon  a  body  with  IV.  But    that  we  may   conduct    our    thoughts 

ispetuobity,    acts   very   forcibly'   towards    setting   it  with  some  order  and  method,  we  shall  begin  with 

it  motion.**    In  like  manner,  if  we  set  ourselves  to  observing,    that  the   relations  of  *our  general  ideas 

conider   any    particular    character,     in    order    to  are    of   two    kinds:     either    such    as    immediately 

Mennine    the    share    of  praise    or    dispraise    that  discover    themselves,     upon    comparing    the    ideas 

Woogs  to  it,    our    great    concern   is   to  ascertain  one  with  another;  or  such   as,   being  more  remote 

ateHy  the  proportion    of  virtue  and   vice.      The  and  distant,   require  art  and  contrivance   to  bring 

iwoo  is  obvious.      A   just   determination,   in    all  them  into   view.      The   relations  of  the   first  kind 

aett   of  thig    kind,     depends    entirely    upon     an  furnish   us   with    intuitive   and  self-evident   trutlis : 

apriindoo  of  these  general   maxims    of  morality :  those  of  the  second  are  traced  by  reasoning,  and 

*^  Virtuous  actions  deserve  praise ;   vicious  actions  a  due  application   of  intermediate  ideas.      It  is  of 

inrrre  blame.*'  this  last  kind   that  we  are   to  speak  here,  having 

IL  Hence  it  appears  that  reasoning,  as  it  regards  despatched  what  was  necessary  with  regard  to  the 

coousoo  Hfe^    is  no  more  than   the  ascribing   the  other  in  the  second  part     As,  therefore,  in  tracing 

graeiil  properties  of  things  to  those  several  objects  the  more  distant  relations  of  things,  we  must  always 

tilth  which    we   are   more   immediately  concerned,  have  recourse  to  intervening  ideas,  and  are  more  or 

ictonfiog  as  they  are  found  to  be  of  that  particular  less  successful  in  our  researches  according  to  our 

dnrtsion   or  class   to   which   the  properties   belong,  acquaintance  with  these  ideas,  and  ability  of  applying 

The  steps  then  by  which  we  proceed  are  manifestly  them ;  it  is  evident  that,  to  make  a  good  reasoner,  two 

t.'Me:  First,  we  refer   the  object  under  considera-  things  are  principally  required.     First,  An  extensive 

too  to  some  general  idea  or  class  of  things.     'We  knowledge  of  those  intermediate  ideas,  by  means  of 

tJei  recoOect  the  several  attributes  of  that  general  which   things  may  be  compared  one  with   another. 

lin.    And,  lastly,    ascribe  alt  those  attributes  to  Secondly,  The  skill  and  talent  of  applying  them  happily 

lV  present  object.     Thus  in  considering  the  cha-  in  all   particular  instances  that  come    under    con- 

nder  of  Semprooius,  if  we  find  it  to  be  of  the  kind  sideration. 

bsd  called  viriuout  when  we  at  the  same  time  reflect  V.    In    order    to    our    successful    progress    in 

tlist  s  virtuous  character  is  deserving  of  esteem,  it  reasoning,   we  must   have  an   extensive  knowledge 

naiarally  and  obviously  follows  that  Scropronius  is  so  of   those    intermediate    ideas    by   means    of   which 

too.    lliese  thoughts  put  into  a  syllogism,  in  order  things   may  be  compared   one  with  ar.other.     For, 

0  ezbibit  the  form  of  reasoning  here  required,  run  as  it  is  not  every  idea  that  will  answer  the  purpose 

tbos:  of  our   inquiries,   but   only  such   as   are  peculiarly 

,.  w ._^  •        _4L      r  _* related   to   the  objects  about  whicb   we  reason,    so 

**  EvfTT  Tirtucua  man  M  worthy  of  esteem.  .,    .  ,  .  ^ ^,\L^  ..:.u  *k         4     r     •  u       -j    . 

««•••_  -.  -  as,  by  a  comparison  with  them,   to  furnish  evident 

**  Scmprowus  is  a  Tirtuotts  man :  .  ,  '.,  ^i.'       •  ... 

«TvJ_f       e  •      •         *i.      r »..«-«  »»  ^^^  known  truths;    nothing  is  more  apparent  than 

"Tbeteforc  Senpromus  IS  worthy  of  esteem."  ...  .1^     ^.        -•  .       r  .-  n 

«^  ^  that  the  greater  vanely  of  conceptions  we  can  call 

III.  By  this  ^llogism  it  appears  that  before  we  into  view,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  find  some  among 

sxns  any  thing   of  a  particular  object,  that  object  them  that  will  help  us  to  the  truths  here  required. 

cim  be  referred    to  some  general  idea.      Sempro-  And,  indeed,  it  is  found  to  hold  in  exjierience,  that 

'•^^  is   pronounced    worthy    of    esteem     only    in  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  views  of  things,  and 

<M$<qiicnoe    of    his    being    a    virtuous    man,     or  grow  acquainted  with  the  multitude  of  d'ffercnt  objects, 

Cfcing  under  that  general  notion.     Hence  we  see  the  reasoning  faculty  gathers  strength :  for,  by  ex- 

'^  oeoesaary  connection    of  the  various  parts  of  tending  our  Fphere  of  knowledge,  the  mind  acquires 

fcMnuAg,    and    the    dependence    they    have    one  a   certain   force  and   penetration,    as    l>eing   accus- 

)ip«  another.     The   determining   the    genera    and  tomed    to    examine   the  several   appearances  cf  its 

iptctes  of  things  is,  u  we  have  said,  one  exercise  ideas   and  observe  what  light  the}'  cast  one  upon 

>r  boisio    reason ;    and    here    we    find    that    this  another. 

fertile  is  the  first  in  order,   and  previous  to  the         VI.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in    order  to  excel 

c^,   which  consists    in   ascribing   to   them   their  remarkably   in   any  one   branch   of  learning,    it  is 

P^vcfS,   propeitiea,    and  relations.     But   when    we  necessaiy  to   have  at  least  a  general  acquaintance 

^v«  taken  this   previous  step,    and   brought   pur-  with     the     whole     circle     of    arta     and     sciences. 

^^    oljccts     under     general     names;     as    the  The   truth  of  it   is,    all   the  various    divisions    of 

P^^BpeftJes  we  ascribe  to   them  are   no   other  than  human  knowledge  are  very  nearly  related   among 

^•QK  of  the  genenl  idea,  it  is  plain  that  in  order  themselves,    and,    in  innumerable  instances,    serve 

to  a  nccessful  progress  in  this  part  of  knowledge,  to  illustrate  and  set  off  each  other.     And  although 

tt  onst  tborcNigbly   acquaint    ourselves  with    the  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  by  an  obstinate  appli- 

i'*^  relations  and  attributes  of  these  our  general  cation  to  one  branch  of  study,  a  man  may  make 

i^    When  this  is  done,  the  other  part  will  be  considerable  progrexs,   and  acquire  some  degree  of 

^y  sod  requires  acarce  any  labour  or  thought,  eminence  in  it ;  yet  his  views  will  be  always  narrow 

tt  being   DO    more    than    an    applicaUon    of   the  and  contracted,    and    he  will  want    that   masterly 

S*s>nl  form     of    reasoning    represented    in    the  discernment  which   not  only  enables  us  to  pursue 

irtgoiug   syllogism.    Now,    as    we    have    already  our  discoveries  with  ease,  but  also  in  laying  them 

*i<ficieodj  ahown  how  we    are  to  proceed  in  de-  open    to   others,    to    spread    a    certain    brightness 

knaiung  the  genera  and  species  of  things,  which  around  them.     But  when   our  reasoning  regards  a 

«  sc  bare  said,  is  the  previous  step  to  this  second  particukr  science,  it  is  further   necessary  that  we 
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more  nearly  acquaint  ourselves  wiih  whatever 
relates  to  that  science.  A  general  knowledge  is 
a  good  preparation,  and  enables  us  to  proceed 
with  ease  and  expedition  in  whatever  branch  of 
learning  we  apply  to.  But  then,  in  the  minute 
and  intricate  questions  of  any  science,  we  are  by 
no  means  qualified  to  reason  with  advantage  until 
we  have  perfectly  mastered  the  science  to  which 
they  belong. 

VII.  M^  come  now  to  the  second  thing  required, 
in  order  to  a  succeissful  progress  in  reasoning ; 
namely,  the  skill  and  talent  of  applying  intermediate 
ideas  happily  in  all  particular  instances  that  come 
under  consideration.  And  here  rules  and  precepts 
are  of  little  service.  U^e  and  experience  arc  the  best 
instructors.  For,  whatever  logicians  may  boast  of 
being  able  to  form  perfect  rea.soners  by  book  and 
rule,  we  find  by  experience,  that  the  study  of  their 
precepts  does  not  always  add  any  great  degree  of 
strength  to  the  understanding.  In  short,  it  is  the 
habit  alone  of  reasoning  that  makes  a  reasoner. 
And,  therefore,  the  true  way  to  acquire  this  talent 
is,  by  being  much  conversant  in  those  sciences 
where  the  art  of  reasoning  is  allowed  to  reign 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
ancients,  who  so  well  understood  the  manner  of 
forming  the  mind,  always  began  with  mathematics, 
at  the  foundation  of  their  philosophical  studies. 
Here  the  understanding  is  by  degrees  habituated 
to  truth,  contracts  insensibly  a  certain  fondness  for 
it,  and  lenrns  never  to  yield  its  assent  to  any  propo« 
sition  but  where  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce  full  conviction.  For  this  reason  Plato  has 
called  mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathartics  or 
purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  proper  means 
to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  restore  that  natural 
exercise  of  its  faculties  in  which  just  thinking 
consists. 

VIII.  If,  therefore,  we  would  form  our  minds  to 
a  habit  nf  reasoning  closely  and  in  train,'  we 
cannot  take  any  more  certain  method  than  the 
exercising  ourselves  in  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, so  as  to  contract  a  kind  of  familiarity  with 
them.  Not  that  we  look  upon  it  as  necessary 
that  all  men  should  be  deep  mathematicians;  but 
that,  having  got  the  way  of  reasoning  which  that 
study  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  may  be  able 
to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  as  they 
shall  have  occasion. 

IX.  But    although    the    study    of   mathematics 

be  of  all  others  the  most   useful  to  form  the  mind 

and  give   it   an    early   relish    of  truth,    yet   ought 

not    other    parts    of    philosophy    to    be    neglected. 

For  there   also    we   meet    with    many    opportunities 

of  exercising   the    potvers    cf    the    understanding ; 

and    the  variety   of  subjects   naturally    leads    us    to 

oUervc   all    those   diflerent    turns    of  thinkirig  that 

are    {>eculiarly    adapted    to    the    several    ideas    we 

examine,   and  the  truth  we  search  after.     A   mind 

thus    trained    acquires    a   certain    mastery   over    its 

own    thouglitR,    insomuch    that    it    can    range    and 

model    tiiem   at    pleasure,    and  call    such    imo   view 

as  best  suit   its  present  desif^ns.       Now  in  this  the 

whole  art  of  reasoning  consists  ;  from  among  a  great 

variety   of  di ill-rent  ideas    to  single   out   those   that 

are  most  pro|M;r  for  the   business  in   hand,  and  tu 

lay  them    together   in    such   order   thai  from   plain 

and    easy    U'^^innings,    by   gentle   degrees,    and   a 

coiKinued     train    of    evident    truths,    we    may    be 

sensibly  led  on  to  such   discoveries  as  at  our  first 

setting   out  appeared   beyond    the    reach   of  human 

understanding.       Fur    this     purpose,     besides     the 

stndy    of    mathematics     before     recommended,    we 

~"Ay  uur&clvcs  diligently  to    the   icaclinj; 


of  such  authors  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
for  strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  just  and  accurate 
manner  of  thinking.  For  it  is  observable,  that  a 
mind  exercised  and  seasoned  to  truth  seldona  rests 
satisfied  in  a  bare  contemplation  of  the  arguments 
offered  by  others ;  but  will  be  frequently  assaying 
its  own  strength,  and  pursuing  its  discoveries  upon 
the  plan  it  is  most  accustomed  to.  Thus  we  inseo. 
sibly  contract  a  habit  of  tracing  truth  from  one  stage 
to  another,  and  of  investigating  those  general  relations 
and  properties  which  we  afterwards  ascribe  to  par- 
ticulor  things,  according  as  we  find  them  compre- 
hended under  the  abstract  ideas  to  which  the  properties 
belong. 

Of  lite  Forms  of  SyUof^isms, 

I.  Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a 
general  notion  of  syllogisms,  and  of  the  parts  of 
which  they  consist.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  a 
little  more  particularly  into  the  subject,  to  ex- 
amine  their  various  forms,  and  lay  open  the  rules 
of  argumentation  proper  to  each.  In  the  syllc 
gisms  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  tre 
may  observe,  that  the  middle  term  is  the  sub)ect 
of  the  major  proposition,  and  the  predicate  of 
the  minor.  This  disposition,  though  the  most 
natural  and  obvious,  is  not  however  necessary ; 
it  fre(]uently  happening,  that  the  middle  term  is 
the  subject  in  both  the  premises,  or  the  predicate 
in  both ;  and  sometimes,  directly  contrary  to  its 
disposition  in  the  foregoing  examples,  the  predi* 
cate  in  the  major,  and  the  subject  in  the  minor. 
Hence  the  distinction  of  syllogisms  into  various 
kinds,  called  figures  by  logicians.  For  figure, 
according  to  their  use  of  the  word,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  middle 
term  in  any  syllogism.  And  as  this  disposition 
is,  we  see,  fourfold,  so  the  figures  of  syllogisms 
thence  arising  are  four  in  number.  When  the 
middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  mjyor  proposition, 
and  the  predicate  of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called 
ihefrst figure:  As, 

*«  No  work  of  God  is  bad  : 

**•  The  natural  passions  and  appetites  of  men 
are  the  work  of  God  : 

"  Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad." 
If,    on   the  other  hand,    it  is  the  predicate  of  both 
the  premises,  the  syllogism  is  said  to  be  the  secwtd 
figure:  As, 

**  Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God : 

**  All  the  natural  passions  and  appetites  of  men 
are  the  work  of  God  : 

^'  Therefore  the  natural  passions  and  appetites  of 
men  are  not  bad.'* 
Asr^in  in  the  third  figurct  the  middle  term  is  the 
subject  of  the  two  premises  :  As, 

**  All  Africans  are  black  : 

**  All  Africans  are  men  : 

**  Therefore  some  men  are  black." 
And  lastly,  by  niakitig  it  the  predicate  of  the  major, 
and  subject  of  the  minor,  we  obtain  syllogisms  in  the 
fourth  figure :  As, 

**  1  he  only  being  who  ought  to  be  worship, 
ped  is  the  Creator  and  Govenior  of  the 
world : 

'*  The  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  is 
God: 

**  Therefore  God  is  the  only  being  who  ought  to 

be  worshipped." 

II.    But,     besides    this    fourfold    distinction    of 

syllogisms,    there   is   also  a   farther  subdivision   of 

them  in  every  figure,  arising  from  the  quantity  and 

quality^  as  Ihcy  arc  called,  of  the  pro^H^utions.     T}y 
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fMitkj,  w€  mean   the   contidemtion   of  propoti.  middle    tenn    are  coonicfed,    AdbotAtttg   id  tfie 

tM%  w  uniTenal  or  particular;    by    quality,  aa  rules  laid  dowD  above.     But  aa  the  miod  ia  not 

afrmatiTe  or  MgatSve.  tied  down  to  any  one  preciae  form  of  reaaontog, 

Nov  as,  in   aU  the  aereral  dispoattiona  of  the  but    sometimea    makea    uae    of   more,    aometimea 

Biddk   term,  the    propoaitiona  of  which  a  ayUo-  of   fewer    premisea,    and    often    takes    in     com- 

gin  coosiats  may  be  either  univeraal  or  particular,  pound      and    conditional      popositiona^    it    may 

ifnuatife   or    ncgatiTo;    the    due    determination  not  be  amisa  to  take  notice  of  the  different  forma 

of  thestt  and  so  putting  them  together  aa  the  lawa  derived  from   thia  aource,    and  explain    the  rules 

of  vguEcotation  require, 'constitute  what  logiciana  by  which  the  mind   conducta  iiaelf  in  the  uae  of 

cdl  the  sMo^  of  ayllogisms.     Of  theae  mooda  there  them. 

ii  I  ddenniaate  number  to  every  figure,  including  IV.     When    in  any  ayllogiam   the  major  ia  a 

iD  the  pooible  waya    in   which   propositions  dif-  conditional    proposition,    the     syllogism     itself    is 

fcriog   iu  quantity  or  quality  can    be  combined,  termed  eondHional,    Thua : 
aeeofdrag  to  any  dbpositioo  of  the    middle  term, 

ii  order  to  arrive  at  a  juat  conclusion.  •«  If   there  ia  a  God    he  ought  to  be  wor- 

Tbe  first  figure  has  only  four  legitimate  mooda.  pipped :   ^ 

TW  OBSjor   proposition    in    tliis    &ure    must    be  "  But  there  is  a  God : 

««ra«l,  and  the  minor  affirmative ;   and  it  has  "  Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worshipped." 

ikii  property,    that    it    yields   condumons  of  all  In  this  example,  tlie  major,  or  first  proposition^ 

kiads,    dfirmative     and    negative,    imiversal    and  is,  we  see,  conditi6nal,   and  therefore    the    ayllo- 

ptrticotar.  gism    itself   is   alao    of   tbe    kind    called  by  that 

Tbe   second   figure    haa    also    four    Intimate  name.    And  here  we  are  to  obaerve,  that  all  condi- 

■oodi.    Its    major    proposition    must    be  univer-  tional  propositions  are  made  of  two  diatinct  parta: 

si,  and  one  of  tbe  premises  must  be  negative.    It  one   expressing    the   condition    upon    which    the 

;iddi  eondnsiona  both    universal    and    particular,  predicate   agreea    or    disagrcea  with    the    aubject, 

hot  aO  acgative.  aa  in  thia  now  before  ua,  if  there  ie  a  God  ;  the 

Tbe  third  figure  haa  six  legitimate  moods.     Ita  other  joining  or  di^oining  the   aaid  predicate  an4 

■iaor  must  always  be  affirmative;    and   it   yielda  aubject,  aa  here,  he  ought  to  be  worAipped.    The 

coBclasions   both    affirmatife   and    negative:     but  first  of   theae    parta   or    that  which    impliea  the 

ill  psrticalar. — ^These  are  all  the  figurea  which  were  condition,  ia  called  the  antecedent ;    the    aecond*. 

sdniitted  by  tbe   inventors   of  ayllogiama;  and  of  where  we  join  or  di^oin  tbe   predicate  and  aub- 

viscb,  so  far  aa  we  know,  the  number  of  legitimate  ject,  haa  the  name  of  the  consequent. 

Buods  haa  been   aacertained,    and    aeverally    de-  V.  In  all  propositions  of  this  kind,  supposing. 

SMHutiatcd.    In  every  figure  it  will  be  found  upon  them   to  be  exact  in  point  of  form,  the  reUtioa 

trial  that  there  are  sixty-four  different  moods   of  between    the    antecedent    and    conaequent     muat 

•yliogiim;  and  he  who  thinks   it   worth  while  to  ever  be  true  and  real;    that    ia,  the   antecedent 

tositruct    so  many  in    the  fourth  figure*   alwaya  must  always  contain    aome    certain    and  genuine 

KBinpbeiing   that  the  middle   term  in  each  must  condition,    which    necessarily  implies    the    conae- 

be  tbe  prriicate  of  the  major  and  the  aubject  of  quent ;  for  otherwiae  the  proposition  itself  will  be 

the  minor    proposition,    will    easily   discern   what  false,   and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into. 

Bsaher  of  these  moods  are  legitimate,  and   give  our  reasonings.     Hence  it  follows,  that  when  any 

trsecoochiiions.  conditional  proposition  is  aasumed,  if  we  admit  the 

Betidea  the  ruka  that  are  proper  to  each  figure,  antecedent  of  that  proposition,  we  must  at  the 
Aristotle  has  given  some  that  are  common  to  all,  aame  time  neceaaarily  admit  the  consequent  ^ 
^  which  the  legitimacy  of  syllogisms  may  be  but  if  we  reject  the  consequent,  we  are  in  like  man-.- 
tried.  These  may  be  reduced  to  five:  —  1.  ner  bound  to  reject  the  antecedent.  For,  aa  the 
TWrc  nnut  he  only  three  terms  in  a  syllogism :  antecedent  alwaya  expreases  aome  condition  which 
^  each  term  occurs  in  two  of  the  propositions,  necessarily  impliea  the  truth  of  the  consequent; 
it  must  he  precisely  ihe  same  in  both ;  if  it  be  not,  by  admitting  the  antecedent,  we  allow  of  that 
the  syOogitm  is  said  to  have  four  terms,  which  condition,  and  therefore  ought  also  to  admit  the  con- 
Bakes  a  vicioms  ayllogiam.  S.  The  middle  term  aequent  In  like  manner,  if  it  appeara  that  the 
■ut  be  taken  universally  in  one  of  the  premises,  consequent  ought  to  be  rejected,  the  antecedent 
!•  Both  premiaea  must  not  be  particular  proposi-  evidently  must  be  ao  too ;  because,  aa  waa  just 
tiou,  nor  both  n^ative.  4.  The  conclusion  must  now  demonstrated,  the  admitting  of  the  ante- 
be  particular,  if  either  of  the  premises  be  cedent  would  necessarily  imply  the  admiasion 
particular ;  and  negative,  if  either  of  the  premises  also  of  the  consequent. 

he  negative.  5.  Ko  term  can  be  taken  universally  VI.  There  are  two  ways  of  arguing  in  hypo- 
is  the  conclusion,  if  it  be  not  taken  universally  in  thetical  ayllogisms,  which  lead  to  a  certain 
thtprnDisea.  and   unavoidable  concluaion.     Fur  aa  the  major  is 

For  ttoderstanding  the  aecocd  and  fifth  of  these  alwaya    a  conditional     propoaition,     consisting    of 

nki,  it  ts  necessary  to  observe^    that   a  term  ia  an   antecedent    and    a  consequent;   if  the   minor 

nid  to  be  taken   univeraally,  not  only  when  it  is  admita  the  antecedent,  it  ia   plain    that  the   oon- 

tbe  wbject  of  a   universal    proposition,  but    also  elusion    must    admit    the    conaequenL      Thia    ia 

*b(8  it  ia  the  predicate  of  a  n^ative   proposition,  called  arguing  from   the  admiaaion  ul  the   antece- 

Ob  the  other    hand,  a  term   ia  said  to  be  taken  dent    to    the    admiaaion    of   the    conaequent,    and 

9>tiralar)y,  when    it  ia  either    the    subject  of  a  constitutes    that    mood  or    apeciea  of  hypothetical 

P'^lsr  or   the   predicate  of  an  affirmative  pro-  ayllc^isms  which  is  distinguished  in  the  schools  fay 

P°>uoa>  the  name  of  the  modus  ponens,  inasmuch  as  by  it 

UL  Tbe  division  of   syllogisms    according  to  tbe  whole  coaoitional   proposition,   both  antecedent 

Bood   and  figure    reapects  thoae  eapedally  which  and  conaequent,  ia  eatablished.     Thus : 

ae  known   by  the  name  of  plain    simple  syllo-  *<  If    God   js  infinitely  wise,   and    acta  irith 

^«;  that  is,  which  are  bounded  to  three  propo-  perfect  freedom,    he    does    nothing    but 

utkiiu,  aU  simple,  and  where  the  extremes    and  what  i&  best : 
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^  But  God  is  infinitely  wiW)   and   acts  with  proposition,   we   obtain    the   species  of    conditional 

perfect  freedom  :  syllogisms.;  so  where  it  is  a  disjunctive  proposition, 

*'  Therefore    he    does    nothing     but    what   is  the   syllogism   to    which    it  belongs   is   also   called 

best*'  disjunctive^  as  in  the  following  example : 

Here   we    see    the    antecedent    or   first   part  of  *•  The   world     is    either    self-ex i.stetit,    or    the 

the  conditional    proposition    is    established    in   the  work  of  some   finite,  or  of  seme   infinite 

minor,    and  the  consequent  or    second  part    in  the  Being  : 

conclusion ;     whence     the    syllogism     itself    is    an  "  But  it  is  not    self-existent,  nor  the  work  of 

example  of  the  rnodn*  poitena.     But  if  now  we  on  the  a  finite  Being  : 

contrary  suppose  that  the   minor  rejects  the  conse-  "Therefore   it   is   the   work   of    an    infinite 

quent,    then    it   is     apparent   that    the    conclusion  Being." 

must  also   reject  the  antecedent.     In  this  case  we         Now,  a  disjunctive  proposition  is  that,  wherw%  of 

are  said  to  argue  from  the   removal  of  the   conse*  several    predicates,   we    affirm    one    necessarily    to 

quent  to  the  removal  of  the    antecedent,   and   the  belong  to  the   subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all    the 

particular   mood    or    species   of    syllogisms   thence  rest,    but    leave  that    particular  one   undetermined. 

arising    is   called   by  logicians    the  modus  toUens ;  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  soon  as  we  determine  tbe 

because    in     it    both     antecedent    and    consequent  particular  predicate,  all  the  rest  are  of  course  to  be 

are    rejected   or  taken    away ;     as  appears   by   the  rejected ;  or  if  we  reject  all  the  predicates  but  one, 

following  example :  that  one  necessarily  takes  place.     When,   therefore, 

^*  If  God  were  not  a  Being  of  infinite   good,  in    a  disjunctive  syllogism,    the    several    predicates 

ness,   neither  would   he  consult  the   hap.  are  enumerated  In  the  m^jor;  if  the  minor  estab. 

piness  of  his  creatures :  lishes  any  one  of  these  predicates,  the   conclusion 

*'  But  God  does  consult    the  happiness  of  his  ought  to  remove  all  the  rest ;  or  if,  in  the  ininor, 

creatures :  all  the  predicates  but  one  are  removed,  the  conclu- 

^'  Therefore  he  is  a  being  of  infinite  goodness/*  sion  must  necessarily  e<:tablish  that  one.       Thus  in 

VII.  These  two  species  take  in  the  whole  the  disjunctive  syllogism  given  above,  the  major 
class  of  conditional  syllogisms,  and  include  all  affirms  one  of  the  three  predicates  to  belong  to  the 
the  possible  ways  of  arguing  that  leod  to  a  legi.  earth,  viz.  self-existence,  or  that  it  is  the  work  of 
timate  conclusion ;  because  we  cannot  here  pro.  a  finite,  or  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Being, 
oeed  by  a  contrary  process  of  reasoning,  that  is.  Two  of  these  predicates  are  removed  in  the  minor, 
from  the  removal  of  the  antecedent  to  the  removal  viz.  self.existence,  and  the  work  of  a  finite  being, 
of  the  consequent,  or  from  the  establishing  of  the  Hence  the  conclusion  necessarily  ascribes  to  it  the 
consequent  to  the  establishing  of  the  antece.  third  predicate,  and  affirms  that  it  is  tbe  work  of 
dent  For,  although  the  antecedent  always  ex-  an  infinite  Being.  If  now  we  give  the  syllogism 
presses  some  real  condhion,  which,  once  admitted,  another  turn,  insomuch  that  the  minor  may 
decessarily  implies  the  consequent,  yet  it  does  establish  one  of  the  predicates,  by  affirming  the 
not  follow  that  there  is  therefore  no  other  earth  to  be  the  production  of  an  infinite  Being : 
condition ;  and  if  so,  then,  after  removing  the  then  the  conclusion  must  remove  the  other  two, 
antecedent,  the  consequent  may  still  hold,  be-  asserting  it  to  be  neither  self-existent,  nor  tbe  work 
cause  of  some  other  determination  that  infers  of  a  finite  being.  These  are  the  forms  of  rea. 
it  When  we  say,  *^  If  a  ]Kone  is  exposed  some  soning  in  these  species  of  syllogisms,  the  justness 
time  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  contract  a  of  which  appears  at  first  sight ;  and  that  there 
certain  d^ree  of  heat,'*  the  proposition  is  certainly  can  be  no  other  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of 
true ;  and,  admitting  the  antecedent,  we  must  also  a  disjunctive  proposition. 

admit  the  consequent.     But  as  there  are  other  ways         IX.    In  the  several  kinds  of  syllogisms  hitherto 

by   which    a   stone    may   gather   heat,   it   will    not  mentioned,   we    may   observe,   that    the    parts   are 

follow,  from    the   ceasing   of   the  before-mentioned  complete  ;  that  is,  the  three  propositions  of  which 

condition,    that    therefore    the    consequent    cannot  they     consist     are     represented   in   form.      But    it 

take   place.      In    other  words,   we  cannot    argue:  often    happens,   that   some  one  of  the    premises    is 

*'But  the  stone  has  not  been  exposed  to   the   rays  not  only  an  evident  truth,  but  also  familiar  and  in 

of  the  sun ;  therefore  neither  has  it  any  degree  of  the   minds  of  all  men  ;    in  which  case  it  is  ustially 

heat:**   inasmuch  as  there  are  a  great  many  other  omitted,  whereby  we  have  an  imperfect  syllogism, 

ways    by  which    heat   might   have   been   communi-  that  seems  to  be  made  up  of  only  two  propositions. 

cated  to  it       And  if  we  cannot   argue  from    the  Should  we,  for  instance,  argue  in  this  manner: 
removal  of  tbe  antecedent  to   the   removal  of  the  "  Every  man  is  mortal ; 

consequent,  no  more  can  we  from  the  admission  of  "  Therefore  every  king  is  mortal  ;*' 

tbe  consequent  to  the  admission  of  the  antecedent :  the  syllogism  appears  to  be  imperfect,  as   consist, 

because,  as  the  consequent  may  flow  from   a  great  ing  but   of    two    propositions.        Yet   it   is   really 

rariety  of  difierent  suppositions,  the  allowing  of  it  complete,   only  the   minor   [every    king  is  a  man] 

does      not    determine     tbe      precise     supposition,  is   omitted ;   and   left  to   the  reader  to  supply,    as 

but    only    that    some    one     of    them    must    take  being  a  proposition  so  familiar  and  evident  that  it 

place.      Thus  in  the  foregoing   proposition,    **  If  a  cannot  escape  him. 

atone  is  exposed  some  time  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,         X.   These   seemingly  imperfect    syllogisms     arc 

it  will  contract  a    certain   degree  of    heat;**   ad-  called  tnthymanfs ;   and   occur  rery  frequently  in 

mitting  tbe  consequent,  viz.  *^  that  it  has  contracted  reasoning,     especially   where    it    makes   a   part  of 

a  certain  degree  of  heat,**    we  are   not   therefore  common  conversation.      Nay,  there  is  a  particular 

bound  to  admit  the  antecedent,   "that  it  has  been  elegance    in    them,    because     not    displaying    the 

sometime  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;**  because  argument  in   all  its  parts,  they  leave  somewhat  to 

there    are    many   other    causes   whence  that    heat  the  exercise  and  invention  of  the  mind.      By  this 

npy  have    proceeded.      These    two  ways   of    ar.  means  we  are  put  upon  exerting  ourselves,  and  seem 

guing,   therefore,    hold    not    in  conditional     syllo-  to   share   in   the  discovery  of  what   is  proposed  to 

gtfins.  us.     Now  this   is  the   great   secret  of  fine  writing, 

VIII.  As  from  the  major*s  being   a  conditional  so  to  frame  and  put  togctlicr  our  thoughts,   as  to 
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five  fsU  phy  to  the  ceader**  imagiiuUioii,  and  draw 
kiai  inaeiuibly  into  our  very  views  and  ooune.  of 
reasooaqg.  This  gives  a  pleasure  not  unlike  to  that 
vhJcb  the  author  himsetf  feels  in  composing.  It  be- 
ades  shortens  discourse,  and  adds  a  certain  force  and 
IiTeliDcss  to  our  arguments,  when  the  words  in 
which  they  are  conveyed  favour  the  natural  quick- 
aess  of  the  mind  in  its  operations,  and  a  single 
expression  is  left  to  exhibit  a  whole  train  of 
thooghta. 

XI*  Bot  there  ij  another  species  of  reasoning 
with  two  propositions,  which  seeroa  to  be  complete 
in  itself,  and  where  we  adroit  the  conclusion  without 
SBpposing  any  tadt  or  suppressed  judgment  in  the 
BHiid,  from  which  it  follows  syllogistically.  This 
happens  between  propositions  where  the  connexion 
is  such,  that  the  admission  of  the  one  necessarily, 
sad  at  the  first  sighi,  implies  the  admission  also 
of  the  other.  For,  if  it  ao  falls  out,  that  the  pro- 
postion  on  which  the  other  depends  is  self-evident, 
we  content  ourselves  with  barely  affirming  it,  and 
infer  that  other  by  a  direct  conclusion.  Thus,  by 
admitting  an  universal  proposition,  we  are  forced 
sko  to  admit  of  all  the  particular  propositions 
comprebended  under  it,  this  being  the  very  condi- 
tion thai  constitutes  a  proposition  univeruL  If, 
ihrn,  that  universal  propoiition  chances  to  be  self, 
cndem*  the  particular  ones  follow  of  course,  without 
say  farther  train  of  reasoning.  Whoever  allows,  for 
iotianee,  **•  that  things  equal  to  one  and  the  ssme 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,*'  must  at  the  same 
tiaoe  allow  *•*  that  two  triangles,  each  equal  to  a 
square  whose  side  is  three  inches,  are  also  equal, 
between  themselves.**  This  argument,  therefore, 
«>•  Things  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing  are 

equal  to  one  another: 
**■  Therefore  these  two  triangles,  each  equal  to 

the  square  of  a  line  of  three  inches,  are 

equal  between  themselv^  ;*' 
is  complete  in  its  kindy  and  contains  all  that  is  necea- 
sary  towards  a  just  and  legitimate  conclusion.  For 
the  first  or  universal  proposition  is  self-evident,  and 
therefore  requires  no  farther  proof.  And  as  the 
truth  of  the  particular  is  insepond)ly  connected  with 
that  of  the  universal,  it  foUowa  from  it  by  an  obvious 
sad  aoavoidaUe  consequence. 

XIJ.  Now,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where  pro- 
positions  are  deduced  one  from  another,  on  account 
of  a  known  and  evident  connexion,  we  are  said  to 
reason  by  immediate  consequence.  Such  a  cohe« 
xcnce  of  propositions  manifest  at  first  sight,  and  fore- 
in^  itself  upon  the  mind,  frequently  occurs  in  rea- 
soniog.  Logicians  have  explained  at  some  length 
the  several  suppositions  upon  which  it  takes  place, 
sad  aOow  of  all  immediate  consequences  that  follow 
ia  conformity  to  them.  It  is  however  observable, 
that  these  arguments,  though  seemingly  complete, 
hecaase  the  conclusion  follows  necessarily  from  the 
nagle  propnaition  that  goes  before,  may  yet  be 
eocsdered  as  real  enthymemes,  whose  major,  which 
is  a  cottditiooal  proposition,  is  wanting.  The  syllo- 
gism bot  jast  mentioned,  when  represented,  according 
to  this  vieiF*  will  run  as  follows : 

**  If  things  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing  are 

equal  to  one  another ;  these  two  triansles, 

each  equal  to  a  square  whose  side  is  three 

inches,    are   also    equal    between    them- 

sdvcs. 
**  But  things  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing 

are  equal  to  one  another : 


'*  Theiefore  also  these  triaoglea,  &e*  are  eqaal 
between  theosselvea.*' 
This  observation  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  imme- 
diate consequences  whataoever,  insomuch  that  ihey 
are  in  fact  no  more  than  enthymemes  of  hypothetical 
ayllogisms.  But  then  it  ia  particular  to  them,  that 
the  ground  on  which  the  concluaion  rests,  namely  ita 
coherence  with  the  minor,  is  of  itself  spparent,  and 
seen  immediately  to  flow  from  the  rules  and  reasons 
of  logic 

XIII*  The  next  species  of  ressoning  we  shall 
take  notice  of  here  ia  what  is  commonly  known  1^ 
the  name  of  a  soriieM,  This  is  a  way  of  arguing^ 
in  which  a  great  number  of  propositions  are  ao  linked 
together,  that  the  predicate  of  one  becomes  continue 
ally  the  subject  of  the  next  following,  until  at  last  a 
conclusion  is  formed,  by  bringing  together  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  first  proposition,  and  the  predicate  of 
the  last.  Of  this  kind  is  the  folbwing  argu- 
ment: 

*'  God  is  omnipotent : 

^'  An  omnipotent  being  can  do  every  thing 
possible : 

*'  He  that  can  do  every  thing  possible,  can 
do  whatever  involves  not  a  contradiction  : 

**  Therefore  Ood  can  do  whatever  involves 
not  a  contradiction." 
This  particular  combination  of  propositions  may 
be  continued  to  any  length  we  please^  without  in 
the  least  weakening  the  ground  upon  which  the 
conclusion  rests.  The  reason  is,  because  the  So- 
rites  itself  may  be  resolved  into  aa  many  aimple  syU 
logisms  as  there  are  middle  terms  in  it;  where  this 
is  found  universally  to  bold,  that  when  such  a  resolo- 
tioo  is  made,  and  the  syllogisms  are  placed  in  train^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  in  the  series  is  also  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sorites.  This  kind  of  argument,  there- 
fore, as  it  serves  to  unite  several  syllogisms  into  one, 
must  stand  upon  the  ssme  foundation  with  the  syllo- 
gisms of  which  it  consists,  and  is,  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  no  other  than  a  compendious  way  of  rea- 
soning syllogistically. 

XIV.  What  is  bei«  said  of  plain  simple  proposi- 
tions msy  be  as  well  applied  to  those  that  are  condi- 
tional ;  that  Is,  any  number  of  them  may  be  so  join- 
ed together  in  a  series,  that  the  consequent  of  one 
shall  become  continually  the  antecedent  of  the  next 
following ;  in  which  case,  by  establishing  the  antece- 
dent of  the  first  proposition,  we  establish  the  conse- 
quent of  the  last,  or  by  removing  the  last  consequent 
remove  also  the  first  antecedent.  This  way  of  rea- 
soning is  exemplified  in  the  following  argument ; 

^^  If  we  tove  any  person,  all  emotions  of  hatred 

towards  him  cease  z 
'^  If  all  emotions  of  hatred  towards   a  per- 
son cease,  we  cannot  rejoice  in  his  mirfor- 
tunes : 
**  If  we  rejoice  not  at  his  misfortunes,  we  cer- 
tainly wish  him  no  injury : 
'*  Therefore,  if  we  love  a  person,  we  wish  him 
no  injury." 
It  is  evident  that  this  sorites,  as  well  as  the  last, 
may  be  resolved  into  a  ^series  of  distinct  syllogisms^ 
with  this  only  difference,  that  here  the  syllogisms  are 
all  conditional. 

XV.  The  last  species  of  syllogism  we  shall  take 
notice  of  in  this  chapter  is  that  commonly  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  a  dilemma,  A  dilemma  is  an  ar- 
gument by  which  we  endeavour  to  prove  the  absurdity 
or  falsehood  of  some  assertion.    In  order  to  thii,  we 
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ftname  a  conditional  propoBition,  the  antecedent  of 
which  is  the  assertion  to  be  disproved,  and  the  conse- 
quent a  disjunctive  proposition,  enumerating  all  the 
possible  suppositions  upon  which  that  assertion  can 
take  place.  If  then  it  appears,  that  all  these  several 
suppositions  ought  to  be  rejected,  it  is  plain  that  the 
antecedent  or  assertion  iiself  must  be  so  too.  When 
tfaerefoFe  such  a  proposition  as  that  before  mentioned, 
is  made  the  major  of  any  syllogism ;  if  the  minor 
rejects  all  the  suppositions  contained  in  the  conse* 
quent,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  the  conclusion 
ought  to  reject  the  antecedent,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  very  assertion  to  be  disproved.  This  par- 
ticular way  of  arguing  is  that  which  logicians  call  a 
dilemma  ;  and  from  the  account  here  given  of  it,  it 
appears  that  we  may  in  the  general  define  it  to  be  a 
hypothetical  syllogism,  where  the  consequent  of  the 
major  is  a  disjunctive  proposition,  which  is  wholly 
taken  away  or  removed  in  the  minor.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  following : 

^'  If  God  did  not  create  the  world  perfect  in 

its'  kind,   it  must  either  proceed  from 

want  of  inclinationi   or  from   want  of 

power: 
*'  But  it  could  not  proceed  either  from  want 

of  inclination  or  from  want  of  power : 
'^  Therefore  be  created  the  world  perfect  in  its 
kind/' 
Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  <*  It  is  absurd 

to  say  that  he  did  not  create  the  world 

perfect  in  its  kind." 
XVI.  The  nature  then  of  a  dilemma  is  universally 
tUs.  The  migor  is  a  conditional  proposition,  whose 
consequent  contains  all  the  several  suppositions 
upon  which  the  antecedent  can  take  place.  As 
therefore  these  suppositions  are  wholly  removed  in 
.  the  minor,  it  is  evident  that  the  antecedent  must 
be  so  too;  insomuch  that  we  here  always  argue 
from  the  removal  of  the  consequent  to  the  re* 
noval  of  the  antecedent  That  is,  a  dilemma 
is  an  argument  in  the  modus  toUcns  of  hypo- 
thetical syllogisms,  as  logicians  love  to  speak. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  antecedent  of  the 
major  is  an  affirmative  proposition,  the  conclusion 
of  the  dilemma  will  be  negative ;  but  if  it  is  a 
negative  proposition,  the  conclusion  will  be  affirma- 
tive* 

Of  Induction, 

All  reasoning  proceeds  ultimately  from  first  truths, 
either  self-evident  or  taken  for  granted ;  and  the  first 
truths  of  syllO|^isiic  rcasoning-s  are  general  proposi- 
tions. But  except  in  the  mathematics,  and  such 
other  sciences  as,  being  conversant  about  mere  ideas, 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  things  without  the 
mind,  we  cannot  assume  as  truths  propositions 
which  are  general.  The  mathematician  indeed  may 
be  considered  as  takmg  his  ideas  from  the  licginning 
in  their  general  form. — Every  proposition  composed 
of  such  ideas  is  therefore  general ;  and  those  which 
are  theoretic  are  reducible  to  two  parts  or  terms, 
a  predicate,  and  a  subject,  with  a  copula  generally 
affirmative.  If  the  agreement  or  the  relation 
between  the  two  terms  be  not  immediate  and 
self-evident,  be  has  recourse  to  an  axiom,  which 
is  a  proposition  still  more  general,  and  which  sup- 
plies him  with  a  third  or  middle  term.  This  he 
compares  first  with  the  predicate,  and  then  with  the 
subject,  or  vice  verstu  These  two  comparisons, 
when  drawn  out  in  form,  make  two  propositions, 


which  are  called  the  premises ;  and  if  they  happen 
to  be  immediate  and  self-evident,  the  conclusion,  con- 
sisting of  the  terms  of  the  question  proposed,  is  said 
to  be  demonstrated.  This  method  of  reasoning  is 
conducted  exactly  in  the  syllogistic  form  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

*£ut  in  sciences  which  treat  of  things  external  to 
the  mind,  we  cannot  assume  as  first  principles  the 
most  general  propositions,  and  from  them  infer 
others  less  and  less  general  till  we  descend  to  particu- 
lars.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Every  thing  in  the 
universe,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  presents  itself  to 
our  observation  in  its  individual  state;  so  that  per- 
ception and  judgment  employed  in  the  investigation 
of  truth,  whether  physical,  metaphysical,  monol,  or 
historical,  have  in  the  first  place  to  encounter  with 
particulars,  "  With  these  reason  begins,  or  should 
begin,  its  operations.  It  observes,  tries,  canvasses, 
examines,  and  compares  them  together,  and  judges 
of  them  bv  some  of  those  native  evidences  and  ori- 
ginal  lights  which,  as  they  are  the  first  and  indispen> 
sable  inlets  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  have  been 
called  the  primary  principles  of  truth.     Sec  Mxta- 
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**  By  such  acts  of  observation  and  judgment* 
diligently  practised  and  frequently  repeated,  on 
many  individuals  of  the  same  class,  or  of  a  similar 
nature,  noting  their  sgreements,  marking  their  difier* 
ences  however  minute,  and  rejecting  all  instances  which, 
however  similar  in  appearance,  are  not  the  effect  of 
the  same,  reason^  with  much  labour  and  attention,  ex- 
tracts some  general  laws  respecting  the  powers,  pro- 
perties, qualities,  actions,  passions,  virtues,  and  rela- 
tions of  real  things.  This  is  no  hasty,  premature, 
notional  abstraction  of  the  mind,  by  which  images 
and  ideas  are  formed  that  have  no  archetypes  in 
nature:  it  is  a  rational,  operative,  experimental  pro- 
cess, instituted  and  executed  upon  the  constitution 
of  beings  which  in  part  compose  the  universe.  By 
this  process  reason  advances  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals,  from  less  general  to  more  general,  till  by  a 
series  of  slow  progression,  and  by  regular  degrees, 
it  arrive  at  the  most  general  notions  cslXtd.  forms  or 
formal  causes.  And  by  afiSrming  or  denying  a  ge- 
nus of  a  species,  or  an  accident  of  a  substance  or 
class  of  substances,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  gra. 
dation  we  form  conclusions,  which,  if  logically  drawn, 
are  axioms^  or  general  propositions  ranged  one  above 
another,  till  they  terminate  in  those  that  are  i/ntrcr. 
w/."     See  IifOucTioN. 


Of  Dcmonstratiofu 

I.  Having  despatched  what  seemed  necessary 
to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  two  methods  of  direct 
reasoning,  induction  and  syllogism  ;  we  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  laws  of  demonstration.  And  here 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  strict  demonstra- 
tion, which  removes  from  the  mind  all  possibility 
of  doubt  or  error,  the  inductive  method  of  reason- 
ing can  have  no  place.  \Vhen  the  experiments 
and  observations  from  which  the  general  con- 
clusion is  drawn  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
the  result  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  moral 
certainty ;  and  could  the  induction  be  made  com- 
plete,  it  would  be  absolute  certainty,  equally  con- 
vincing with  mathematical  demonstration.  But 
however  numerous  and  extensive  the  obsen'ations 
and  experiments  may  be  upon  which  an  inductive 
conclusion  is  establishcdi   they  must  of  necessity 
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ooGoe  thort  of  the  number  and  extent  of  nature :  other  figures  are  reducible   abo   to   tjUogiiau  ef 

whkb,  hi  MOW  caaea,  by  its  immenttty,  will  defeat  the  first  figure,  and  may  be  considered  aa  standing 

all  possibifity  of  their  co.exteniion ;  and,  in  others,  on  the  same  foundation  with    them.      We  cannot 

\j  h$  disuoce,    lies   out    of  the    reach    of   their  here  demonstrate  and  explain  the  manner  of  tbia 

ianudiate   application.       Though    truth    does   not  reductiooi    because   it  would    too   much  swell  the 

appear  in  all  other  departments   of  learning  with  bullc  of  this  article.     It  is  enough  to  take  notice^ 

tb4t  bold  and  resistless  conviction   with  which   it  that   the  thing   is    universally  known  and  allowed 

presides   in    the    mathematical    science,    it   shines  among  logicians,   to  whose  writings  we  refer  such 

tbroogh  them  aU,   if  not  interrupted  by  prejudice  as  desire  further  satisfaction  in  this  matter.    This 

Of  perverted   by  error,    with  a  clear    and   useful,  then  being  kid  down,  it  is  plain  that  any  demonstra- 

ilioogh  inferior  strength.     And  as  it  is  not  neces.  tion  whatsoever  may  be  considered  as  composed  of 

an-  for  the  general  safety   or   convenience   of  a  a  series  of  syllogisms  all  in  the  first  figure.    For, 

uiTrllcr,    that    be   should  always   enjoy    the  beat  since  all  the  syllogisms  that  enter  the  demonsti^ 

and  ipiendottr  of  a  mid-day  sun,  whilst  he  can  with  tion  are  reducible   syllogisms  of  some  one  of  the 

more  case  pursue  his  journey  under    the  weaker  four  figures;    and  since  the  syllogisms  of  all  the 

tnflaeace  of  a  morning  or  an  evening  ray ;  so  it  is  other  figures   are   further    reducible    to    syllogisms 

toi  requisite,  for  the  various  concerns  and  purposes  of  the  first  figure,   it  is  evident,    that  the  whole 

cf  life,  that  men  should  be  led  by  truth  of  the  moat  demonstration   may   be    resolved    into    a  series  of 

redundant  brightness.      Such    truth   is    to  be  had  these   last    syllogisms.     Let    us    now,    if   possible^ 

cqIj  in  those  sciences  -which  are  conversant  about  discover    the    ground    upon  which    the    conclusion 

ideas  snd   their    various    relations;     where    every  rests  in  syllogisms  of  the  first  figure;  because,  by 

tbiog  being  certaioly  what  it  appears  to  be,  defini.  so  doing,   we  shall  come  at  an  universal  principle 

i(m  and  axioma  arise  from  mere  intuition.     Here  of  certainty,   whence  the  evidence   of   all    demon- 

ifUogism  takes  up  the  process  from  the  beginning ;  strations    in    all    their    parts    may    be    ultimately 

and  by  a  sublime  intellectual  motion  advances  from  derived. 

tk    iimplest    axioms    to    the    most    complicated  IlL  The  rules  then  of  the  first  figure  are  briefly 

ipeculatioos,  and  exhibits  truth  springing  out  of  its  these:    The   middle   term    is    the    sulgect    of   the 

firu  and  purest  elements,  and  spreading  on  all  sides  major    proposition,      and    the    predicate     of     the 

iato  a  cystem  of  science.     As  each  step  in  the  pro-  minor.      The  major   is    always  an    universal  pro- 

fms  is  gyllogistic,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  poaition,   and  the  minor  always  affirmative.      Lefc 

Bse  and  appUcatioo  of  syllogisms  in  this  species  of  us  now  see  what  efiect  these  rules  will    have   lii> 

reasonlog.  reasoning*    The  m^or  is  an  universal  proposition. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  all  the  different  appear-  of  which  the  middle  term  is  the  subjectf  and  the 

aaco  they  put  on,  we  still  arrive  at  a  just  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  the  predicate.      Heooe 

k^gitioiate  conclusion;    now  it  often  happens,   that  it  appears,  that  in   the  major  the  predicate  of  the 

the  cooddsion  of  one  syllogism  becomes  a  previous  conclusion    is     always     affirmed    or    denied    unU 

preposition   in   another ;     by    which    means    great  rersally  of  the   middle  term.      Again,   the   minor 

aainbcrs   of  them  are  sometimes    linked    together  is  an   affirmative  proposition,    whereof   the   subject 

ia  a  series,  and  truths  are  made  to  follow  one  another  of  the   conclusion  is  the  subject,    and  the  middle 

ia  tnio.    And  as  in  such  a  concatenation  of  syllo-  term  the  predicate.       Here  then  the  middle  term. 

gUnu  all  the  various  ways  of  reasoning  that  are  is  affirmed   of  the  subject  of  the  conclusion;  that' 

trojy  conclusive    may    be  with   safety  introduced:  is,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  affirmed  to  be 

keue  it  is  plain,  that  in  deducing  any  truth  from  comprehended  under,  or  to  make    a  part  of,   the 

>K  fint  principles,  especially  where  it  lies  at  a  con-  middle  term.    Thus   then  we  see  what  is  done  in 

liderabte  distance   from    them,    we  are   at   liberty  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  of  the  first  figure.     The 

toconbioeall  the  several  kinds  of  syllogisms  above  predicate  ^  of  the  conclusion  is   universally  affirmed 

nplaioed,  according  as  they  are  found  best  to  suit  or  denied  of  some  idea.    The  subject  of  the  conclusion 

the  end  and  purpose   of  our  inquiries.      When  a  is  affirmed  to  be  or  to  make  a  part  of  that  idea. 

prapQfitioa  is  thua    by  means   of   syllogisms    col-  Hence  it    naturally  and  unavoidably  follows,    that 

kcted  from  others  more  evident  and  known,  it  is  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  ought  to  be  affirmed  or 

aid  to  be  proved ;  so  that  we  may  in  the  general  de-  denied  of  the   aubject.       To  illustrate  this  by  an 

^  tbe  proof  of  a  proposition  to  be  a  syllogism,  or  example,  we  shall  resume  one  of  the  syllogisms  of  the 

Kriea    of  syllogisms,     collecting     that    proposition  first  chapter. 

^n  kooim  and  evident  truths.     But  more   parti-  '*  Every  creature  possessed  of  reason  and  liberty 

^Wly,    if   the    syllogisms    of  which    the    proofs  is  accountable  for  his  actions  : 

(eaubt  admit  of  no  premises  but  de6nitions,  self-  *^  Man  is  a  creature  possessed  of  reason  and. 

nideol  truths^  and  propositions  already  established,  liberty: 

t^'fi)  is  the  argument  so  constituted  called  a  demon'*  "^  Therefore      man     is     accountable    for    hia 

its^iott ;  vbei^iy  it  appears  that  demonstrations  are  actions,*' 

uitiDiti^ly  founded   on  definitions    and  self-evident  Here,  in   the  first  proposition,   the  predicate  of 

;rvpost;ioDs.  the  conclusion,  accountableneut    is  affirmed  of  all 

iL  All  syllogisms  whatsoever,  whether  compound,  creatures    that    have   reason  and  liberty.       Again, 

BvltHorm,    or   defective^    are    reducible    to    pUio  in  the  second  proposition,  man,  the  subject  of  the 

^'^^  syllogisms  in  some  one  of  the  four  figures,  conclusion,    is    affirmed    to  be  or  make  a  part  of 

^i  this  is  not  alL     Syllogisms  of  the  first  figure,  this    class    of    creatures.      Hence   the    conclusion 

n  pirticular,    admit    of   all    possible  conclusions :  necessarily     and    unavoidably    follows,      viz.    that 

i£4t  is,  any   propositions   whatsover,    whether   an  man   ia    accountable    for    hia    actiona;     because   if 

('Sivrrsal    affirmative    or    universal     negative,     a  reason     and    liberty   be    that    which    constitutes    a 

prticobr     affirmative      or      particular      negative,  creature   accountable,    and  man     has     reason    and 

«b%fa  (bur-fold  division  embraces   all   their   varie.  liberty,    it   is   plain    he  has  that  which   constitutes 

t*s;afly  one  of  these  may  be  inferred  by  virtue  him     accountable.      In    like    manner,    where    the 

^  tome  syllogism   in    the  first    figure.      By   this  major    is    a    negative    proposition,    or    denies    the 

caaa  it   happens   that  the  f}'llogisms   of   all  the  predicate    of  the    conclusion     universally    of    the 


3    dcnnnitniing,    ire   nuj   be   nid    to    Up 

iiLig   more  than  combine  k  leriei  of  lyllngiitni 

^t'lhvr,    ill  T»iinK   on    ihe    laine  bcttom ;    it    ii 

.      .ijio    that  one    uiiifonn   ground    of  errU'nly    rum 

.     ihrougb    the   n-hole,    nnd    that   ihe   conrlutioiii  are 

.J  p:incTp1ei   before  esUblii^hi'ii,    at   ilie   foundation    u( 

...ly  ill  our  rraioning.     These  iwo  prindplei  are  easilj 

..    .K.kT  ledured    into    one,    and    may    lie    enprcised    ihua : 

,j»     be  "  Whalevn      predicate,      wlieiher      affirmative      or 

II    lile  negative,   agrees  univiVsally  in  atiy  iiiea;  Ibe  lame 

of    ill  roust  needs  agree  lo  eveiy  or  any  numUr  of  indi- 

illed  by  viduali  comprcheniler]  vnder  that  idea."     Anil  Ihui 

'  niillo ;  at   length  we  have,   nccording   to  our   Rnl   dE^ij^n, 

llogislic  reduced     Ihe    eetlaint;    of    demonil ration    lo    one 

on  pro-  own  evidence  along  with  it,  and  which  ii  indeed 
tl  addi  llie  ultimate  foundation  of  all  tyllogiitic  m- 
lly  cetr.     toning. 

gainiay  V.  DemonalretiDn      therefore     terving     »     an 

adietion.     infallible   guide  lo   Iruth,    and  Handing  on   (o  lure 

It  perfect,  and     and   unaltcr-ble  a  baiii,   we   may   nuw  veniure   to 

•I  1  or   to   tay     oSEert,   that  the  rulet   of  logic   funii5h   a   sufficient 

"tlinguithing  belireen  truth    and 

r   propoiiti        -■    ■ 


and  not  to     falsehood.      For    i 


...                                  D 

"„    .,a»  ifflri'i.   that,  in  all  tyllo- 

distinguith   truth   from  falbehood  who   con  with  cer- 

. ^     ^.."*v    '''  ^^'^  premiiet  are  true, 

tainty  judge  nhin  a  proposition  it  truly  drmontlrated. 

„    .,.„!.  bo   true.     If  ii   be   true 

Now,    a   dnnonilralloD    is,     ai  we   have   taid,    no- 

,    .     .J    inu   ronelu^ion,    whether   af. 

whose   premitei   are   dcfiiiitioni,    Eclf-evldent    truth*. 

,  V    .!.,<  Hue  Ihut  the  ii'bjecl  of  the 

or    propositions    previously   established.      To   judge 

therefore    of    ihe   villiliiy   of  a   demonslraiion.    wc 

.     ,....     flu.ion    agrees     also    lo    the 

that    en:er   it    are    genuine,    and    truly    descripii»e 

I      >v ,   ,.,   iiii'il    the   contrary,   would  be   lo 

of   the   idea*   Ihey   are   meant   lo   enhibil :   wheiher 

■'      '      .       ,j    ^'vw   me    of    (he    two    principles 

,,   .   ,^. "1  It,   H  would  be  to  maintain 

live   Itulhs   have   really  that   self.evidence   to   which 

;,,;,   iminn.     And   Ihua   we   are   come 

Ihey   lay   claim :  whether   the   sylloglsma   are   drawo 

k".   h'  il"   1"''"'  **  ''""  '"  "'""e  ''*'™  *ndea- 

up    in    due    form,    and   aijreeallo    lo    Ihe   lawi    of 

,.,   ,.iiil-l«li  1    namely,    tbal    eveiy  prnpoii 

bined  together  in    a  jud   aud   orderly   manner,     so 

'.      1'     **  <'*'''y  demon  It  ration  may  le  resolved 

that     no     demontuablc     iiropctilions     lerve      anv 

where  at   premisei   uiiI.h    they   are   conclutiort   of 

,    ,.    i»    >•<•*    '•»"    "f    'hfie    lyllogiims,     if    the 

pievious   lyllogisms.       Now,    it   is   Ihe   buiinest   of 

...,.,    »"    I'll',    the   conclusion   roust    needs   be 

'  „  ,   II   „\>l.  F.'ly   fidluwt,   that   if  alt   the  several 

mind,   fully   lo   instruct   ut   in    all  these  pcnnu.     Ii 

„.,.,.  oio  '•<■-.   "O  the  ii^Teral  conclusions  ate  Eo, 

,   ,  ,....M|i«-i,ilr    II'-^   eonelutkin    also    of    the   last 

down     ihe      rul.s     by     wliich     they    ought    lo    be 

<     i.iii      ttlii'h    ii    alwiyt   the   prunotilion    to   be 

framed.        It    unfolds   the    several   tpecici    of    pro- 

,„",         Now   that   all   the   piemlsea    of    a 

positions,    and   disiiniFUFsIicl    the    self-evident   from 

„,„.i„iri>.n    't'     Hue,    will    easily    appear     from 

Ihe   dcmonsirable.     It   delineatii   iIfo   the   dif&rent 

,11,    h.'u'r    and    definition    ot    that    form    of 

forms   of  tyllogisma,   and   eipiains   ihe  liwi  of  ar. 

^,      A    ^™,miLtr«ion,   at   we   have   laid,   it 

gumenlation   pioper  to  each.     In  fine,   it   deienbet 

...1...  .,(i?ll'((i'm.,   all  whose  premitei  ire  either 

■he   successive   dlscoreiy   of  truth.       The   preceptt 

,„..,. !..;.•     wh'ri'in    we    connecl     the    descriplion 

of  logic,   therefore,  at  they  enable  ut  to  jud|:e  wiih 

,„   „!..   wiih   iJ>e  name   by  which   we   cb^ioie   to 

.    ,i...    i.;,a   (a]!ed,     and    Iheiefore    as    to    their 

nt   -in   I*    DO   di>pute.     Sclf-evidenl   pro- 

f>..,>.t   iffi'  I'ue   of   Ihemselvci,   and   leave   no 

VI,   Perhaps   it   may   be   objected,    that   deroon- 

M     .rf     i-n'*FHii.iy   in    ihe   mind.      Propoiiiioni 

,,.   ^-t'A-.h-d   are    no    other    than    conclusions 

being  the  prerogatiie  of  but  a  few  sciences,  and  there. 

1.4   1^   '.i^   or   more   steps   from   dcRnitions   and 

fore  the  criterion   here  given  can  be  of  no  greal  use. 

,,->..■    pnr,' lilts,   ibat   it,   fiom   Irue  premises, 

.^-^^,.  in<.tt   n«d.  be  Hue.     Whence  all  ilie 

lion   may  be   attained.     Now  that   is   an  abundantly 

1^.    i-irl'tHy    true;     the    last    cunctusion,     or 

^.".H    lo   be    dui.onstiaicd    mutt   be    to    too. 

certainly    in    all     caset    where     the    toowled^e    of 

" -•    dfu.nii'iiirin     noi    only   Icadt   to   certain 

truth   coinei  within   our  reach ;  for  with  diseovcriei 

,   hi.e   h.re   alto   a   cl«r   view   of  ihe 

tiiat  lie   beyond   the   limiti   of  Ibe  human   mind   -e 

LOGIC. 


When  a  propotidoii  is  teMSstiitdl,  we  are  certaia 
ofitstiuih.  When,  on  the  contrary,  our  ideas  are 
fucli  u  bare  no  litSbie  connexion  or  repugnance*  and 
tberefore  forwA  not  the  proper  means  of  tracing 
tkeir  agrtcmcnt  or  disagreement,  there  we  are  sure 
(hat  Kierti6cal  knowle^e  is  not  attainabl&  But 
vhcie  diere  is  some  foundation  of  reasoning,  which 
yd  aeoonts  not  to  the  full  evidence  of  dentonstraiion, 
iifre  the  precepts  of  logic,  by  leaching  us  how  to 
drtrrmioe  aright  of  the  degree  of  proof,  and  of  what 
if  stJI  vannog  to  render  it  full  and  complete,  enable 
Hj  to  mike  a  due  estimate  of  the  measures  of  proba- 
bi!i  T,  sod  to  proportion  our  assent  to  the  grounds  on 
fticfa  the  proposition  stands.  And  this  is  all  we  can 
pofsbljr  arriTe  at,  or  even  so  much  as  hope  for,  in 
tke  eserdse  of  faculties  so  imperfect  and  limited  as 
can. 

VII.  Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may 
oot  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  distinction 
cfdcnoostntion  into  direct  and  indirect*  A  direct 
^emoostration  is,  when,  beginning  with  definitions, 
Rif<«ndent  propositions,  or  known  and  allowed  truths, 
n  fonn  a  train  of  syllogisms,  and  combine  them 
D  as  orderly  manner,  continuing  the  series  through 
a  Tsnety  of  successive  steps,  until  at  last  we 
tnire  at  a  sylk^sm  whose  conclusion  is  the 
proposition  to  be  demonstrated.  Proofs  of  this 
kisd  kare  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  behind  them ; 
because  all  the  several  premises  being  true,  the 
eoBcluaoos  must  be  so  too,  and  of  course  the  very 
hst  conclusion  or  proposition  to  be  proved.  The 
odicr  species  of  demonstration  is  the  indirect,  or 
u  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  ap<^gical.  The  man- 
aer  of  proceeding  here  is,  by  ssauroing  a  proposition 
vbicb  directly  contradicts  that  we  mean  to  demon- 
stnte;  and  thence,  by  a  continued  train  of  reason- 
u^,  io  the  way  of  a  lUrect  demonstration,  deducing 
Anae  abiurdity  or  manifest  untruth.  For  hereupon 
•e  conclude,  that  the  proposition  assumed  was 
Use;  and  thence  again,  by  an  immediate  conse- 
^oce,  that  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated  is 
tnie.  Thus  Euclid,  in  his  third  book,  being  to  de« 
eoostraie  that  circles  which  touch  one  another  in- 
■anily,  have  not  the  same  centre,  assumes  the  direct 
naiiary  to  this,  vix.  that  they  have  the  same  cen. 
tn ;  and  thence,  by  an  evident  train  of  reasoning, 
prorei,  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole.  The  sup- 
position, therefore,  leading  to  this  absurdity,  he  con- 
^iisks  to  be  false,  via.  that  circles  touching  one  ano- 
tber  fowardly  have  the  same  centre ;  and  thence  again 
naascdiately^  infers,  that  they  have  not  the  nme  cen* 
tre. 

Vfll.  Now,  because  this  manner  of  demonstra* 
^  is  accounted  by  some  not  altogether  so  clear 
and  satitiactory ;  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
>W,  that  it  equally  with  the  other  leada  to  truth 
^  certainty.  Two  propositions  are  said  to  be 
rMradiefory  one  of  another,  when  that  which  is  as- 
toled  to  be  in  the  one,  is  asserted  not  to  be  ia  the 
M^.  Thus  the  propositions,  Qrcles  that  touch 
ooe  another  inwardly  have  the  same  centre,  and, 
C<tles  that  touch  one  another  inwardly  have  not 
^  aane  centre,  are  contradictories,  because  the 
|Koad  asaerts  the  direct  contrary  of  what  is  asserted 
>a  iW  first  Now,  in  all  contradictory  propositions, 
ihif  holds  universally,  that  one  of  them  is  necessarily 
tnse,  and  the  other  necessarily  false.  For,  if  it  be 
^HM,  Uiat  circles  which  touch  one  another  inwardly, 
bare  cot  the  same  centre,  it  is  unavoidably  false,  that 
^  bave  the  same  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  &ise  that  they  have  the  same  centre,  it  is  necessa- 


fUy  trua  thallfaey  have  not  the  aameccftfiw.  Shot, 
therefore^  it  is  imposaible  for  them  to  be  both  tme  or 
both  false  at  the  same  time,  it  miavoidably  fbllowa, 
that  one  is  necessarily  true  and  the  other  neces- 
sarily lialae.  This  then  being  aUowed,  which  is  in- 
deed self-evident ;  if  any  two  contradictory  proposi- 
tions sre  assumed,  and  one  of  them  can  by  a  clear 
train  of  reasoning  be  demonstmted  to  be  false,  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  the  other  Is  true.  For,  as 
the  one  is  necessarily  true,  and  the  other  necessarily 
false,  when  we  come  to  discover  which  Is  the  false 
proposition,  we  thereby  also  know  the  other  to  be 
true. 

IX.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  manner  of  an 
indirect  demonstration,  as  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  above.  For  there  we  assume  a 
proposition  which  directly  contradicts  that  we 
mean  to  demonstrate;  and,  having  by  a  continued 
series  of  proofs  shown  it  to  be  false,  thence  infer 
that  its  contradictory,  or  the  proposition  to  be 
demonstrated,  is  true.  As»  therefore,  this  last 
conclusion  is  certain  and  unavoidable;  let  ua 
next  inquire  after  what  manner  we  come  to  be 
saiistied  of  the  fidsehood  of  the  assumed  proposi- 
tion, that  so  no  possible  doubt  may  remain  as  to 
the  force  and  validity  of  demonstrations  of  this 
kind.  The  manner  then  is  plainly  this ;  Beginning 
with  the  assumed  proposition,  we,  by  the  help  of 
definitions,  self-evident  truths,  or  proposition* 
already  established,  continue  a  series  of  reasoning, 
in  the  way  of  a  direct  demonstration,  until  at  length 
we  arrive  at  some  absurdity  or  known  falsehood. 
Thus  Euclid,  in  the  example  before  mentioned,  from 
the  supposition  that  circles  touching  one  another 
inwardly  have  the  aame  centre,  deduces,  that  a  part 
is  equal  to  the  whole.  Since,  therefore,  by  a  due 
and  orderly  process  of  reasoning,  we  come  at  last  to 
a  false  conclusion ;  it  is  manifest,  that  all  the  pre- 
mises cannot  be  true :  for,  were  all  the  premises  true, 
the  last  conclusion  must  be  so  too,  by  what  hss  been 
before  demonstrated.  Now,  as  to  all  the  other  pre- 
mises made  use  of  in  the  course  of  reasoning,  they 
are  manifest  and  known  truths  by  supposition,  as 
being  either  definitions,  self-evident  propositions,  or 
truths  previously  established.  The  assumed  propo- 
sition is  that  only  as  to  which  any  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty remainSL  That  alone,  therefore,  can  be  false  ; 
snd  indeed,  from  what  has  been  already  shewn,  must 
unavoidably  be  so.  And  thus  we  see,  that  in  indirect 
demonstrations,  two  contradictory  propositions 
being  laid  down,  one  of  which  is  demonstrated 
to  be  false,  the  other,  which  is  always  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved,  must  necessarily  be  trne ;  to 
that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  direct  way  of  proof,  we 
arrive  at  a  clear  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
truth. 

X.  This  is  universally  the  method  of  reasoning 
in  all  apogogical  or  indirect  demonstrations.  But 
if  any  proposition  is  assumed,  from  which,  in  a 
direct  train  of  reasoning,  we  can  deduce  its  contra- 
dictory, the  proposition  so  assumed  is  false,  and 
the  contradictory  one  true.  For,  if  we  suppose 
the  assumed  proposition  Io  be  true,  then,  since  all 
the  other  premises  that  enter  the  demonstration 
are  also  true,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  reasoning 
consisting  wholly  of  true  premises;  whence  the 
last  conclusion  or  contradictory  of  the  assumed 
proposition  must  be  true  likewise :  so  that  by  this 
means  we  should  have  two  contradictory  proposi- 
tions both  true  at  the' same  time;  which  is  mani- 
festly impossible.     The  assumed  proposition,  there- 
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lore,  whence  tbii  absurdity  flows,  raust  necessarily 
be  false ;  andi  consequently  its  contradictoryt  which 
is  here  the  proposition  deduced  from  it,  must  be 
true.  If  then  any  proposition  is  proposed  to  be 
demonstrated^  and  we  assume  the  contradictory  of 
that  proposition,  and  thence  directly  infer  the  propo- 
sition to  be  demonstrated ;  by  this  very  means  we 
know  that  the  proposition  so  inferred  is  true.  For, 
since  from  an  assumed  proposition  we  have  deduced 
its  contradictory,  we  are  thereby  certain  that  the  as- 
sumed proposition  is  false;  and  if  so,  then  its  contra- 
dictory, or  that  deduced  from  it,  which  in  this  case  is 
the  same  with  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated, 
must  be  true. 

XL  We  have  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  the 
twelfth  proposition  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  Ele- 
ments.      Euclid    there    proposes    to    demonstrate, 
**•  that  in  any  series  of  numbers,  rising  from  unity 
In  geometrical  progression,  all    the  prime   numbers 
that  measure  the  last  term    in  the  series  will  also 
measure  the  next  after  unity."     In  order  to  this, 
he  assumes  the  contradictory  of  the  proposition  to 
be  demonstrated ;  namely,  '*  that  soms  prime  num- 
ber measuring  the  last  term  in  the  series  does  not 
measure  the  next  after  unity,**  and  thence,  by  a  con- 
tinued train  of  reasoning,  proves  that  it  actually  does 
measure  it.     Hereupon  he  concludes  the  assumed 
proposition  to  be  false;  and  that  which  is  deduced 
from  it  or  its  contradictory,  which  is  the  very  propo- 
sition  he  proposed  to  demonstrate,  to  be  true.     Now 
that  this  is  a  just  and  conclusive  way  of  reasoning,  is 
abundantly  manifest  from  what  we  have  so  clearly 
established  above.     Whence  it  appears,  how  necessary 
some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  logic  is,  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  force,  justness,  and  validity  of  de- 
monstrations.     For,   though   it  is  readily  allowed, 
that  by  the  mere  strength  of  our  natural  faculties 
we  can  at  once  discern,  that  of  two  contradictory 
propositions,    the  one  is  necessarily  true,  and  the 
other    necessarily    false;    yet    when    they    are    so 
linked  together  in  a  demonstration,  as  that  the  one 
serves  as  a  previous  proposition,  whence  the  other 
is    deduced,    it    does    not  so    immediately  appear, 
without    some    knowledge    of    the    principles    of 
logic,  why  that  alone,  which   is  collected  by  rea- 
soning, ought  to  be  embraced    as   true*   and   the 
other,  whence  it  is  collected,  to  be  rejected  as  false. 

XII.  Having  thus  sufficiently  evinced  the 
certainty  of  demonstration  in  all  its  branches, 
and  shown  the  rules  by  which  we  ought  to 
proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  Just  conclusion, 
according  to  the  various  ways  of  arguing  made 
use  of;  it  is  needless  to  enter  upon  a  particular 
consideration  of  those  several  species  of  false 
reasoning  which  logicians  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  aophitmt.  He  that  thoroughly  understands  the 
form  and  structure  of  a  good  argument,  will  of 
himself  readily  discern  every  deviation  from  it. 
And  although  sophisms  have  been  divided  into 
many  classes,  which  are  all  called  by  sounding 
names,  that  therefore  carry  iu  them  much 
appearance  of  learning ;  yet  are  the  errors  them- 
selves  so  very  palpable  and  obvious,  that  it  would 
be  lost  labour  to  write  for  a  man  capable  of  being 
misled  by  them. 

The  ulihty  of  logic  has  of  late  been  much 
disputed;  and  the  comparative  disrepute  into 
which  it  is  fallen  has  arisen  from  very  natural 
causes.  The  art  of  syllogism  is  admirably 
calculated   for   wrangling ;   and   it  was  often  and 


successfully  used  by  the  schoolmen  to  keep  in 
countenance  the  absurdities  of  the  Romish  church. 
Under  their  management  it  produced  nuroberlesfl 
disputes,  and  numberless  sects,  who  fought  against 
each  other  with  much  animosity,  without  gaining  or 
losing  ground  ;  but  it  did  nothing  considerable  for 
the  benefit  of  human  life,  whilst  the  method  of  in- 
duction has  improved  arts  and  increased  knowledge. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  excessive  admi- 
ration of  Aristotle,  which  continued  for  so  many 
ages,  should  end  in  an  undue  contempt ;  and  that  the 
high  esteem  of  logic,  as  the  grand  engine  of  scienoe, 
should  at  last  make  way  for  too  unfavourable  an 
opinion,  which  seem^  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  3Ien 
rarely  leave  one  extreme,  without  running  into  the 
contrary :  those  who  think  according  to  the 
fashion,  will  be  as  prone  to  go  into  the  present 
extreme,  as  their  grandfathers  were  to  go  into  the 
former;  and  even  they  who  in  general  think  for 
themselves,  when  they  are  offended  at  the  abuse 
of  any  thing,  are  too  apt  to  entertain  pr^udices 
against  the  thing  itself.  *'  In  practice  (says  the 
learned  Warburton),  logic  is  more  a  trick  than  a 
science,  formed  rather  to  amuse  than  to  instruct. 
And  in  some  sort,  we  may  apply  to  the  art  of 
syllogism  what  a  man  of  wit  says  of  rhetoric,  that 
it  only  tells  us  how  to  name  those  tools  which 
nature  had  before  put  into  our  hands.  In  the 
service  of  chicane  indeed,  it  is  a  mere  Jugg1er*s  knot, 
now  fast,  now  loose ;  and  the  schools  where  this  le- 
gerdemain was  exercised  in  great  perfection  are  full 
of  the  stories  of  its  wonders.**  The  authority  of 
Warburton  is  great ;  but  it  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  another  which,  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  is  con- 
fessedly greater. 

*'  Laying  aside  prejudice,  whether  fashionable  or 
unfashionable,  let  us  consider  (says  Dr.  Reed)  wbe- 
tber  logic  is  or  may  be  made  subservient  to  any  good 
purpose.  Its  professed  end  is  to  teach  men  to  think, 
to  judge,  and  to  reason,  with  precision  and  accursc)'. 
No  man  will  say  titat  this  is  a  matter  of  little  impor- 
tance: the  only  thing  therefore  that  can  admit  of 
doubt  is,  whether  it  can  be  taught  ? 

**  To  resolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift  of  God,  given  to 
men  in  very  different  measures :  some  have  a  large 
portion,  some  a  less ;  and  where  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble defect  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be  supplied 
by  any  culture.  But  this  natural  power,  even  where 
it  is  the  strongest,  may  lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means 
of  improvement.  I\Iany  a  savage  may  have  been 
born  with  as  good  faculties  as  a  Newton,  a  6acoo» 
or  an  Aristotle ;  but  their  talents  were  buried  by  hav- 
ing never  been  put  to  use,  whilst  those  of  the  philo- 
sophers  were  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  chief  mean  of  im- 
proving our  rational  power  is  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
it  in  various  ways  and  on  different  subjects,  by  which 
the  habit  is  acquired  of  exercising  it  properly.  With- 
out such  exercise,  and  good  sense  over  and  above,  a 
man  who  has  studied  logic  all  his  life  may  be  only  a 
petulant  wrangler,  without  true  judgment  or  skill  of 
reasoning  in  any  science." 

This  must  have  been  Locke*s  meaning,  when 
in  his  Thoughts  on  Education,  he  says,  **  If  you 
would  have  your  son  to  reason  well,  let  him  read 
Chillingworth.**  The  state  of  ^ings  is  much 
altered  since  Locke  wrote:  logic  has  been  much 
improved   chiefly  by  his   writings;   and  yet   much 
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\m  itmi  n  hid  upon  it,  and  lets  time  consumed  initead  of  beiog  applied   to  this  excellent  purpose, 

la  its  itodjr.     Hia  c«MinieI,  therefore,  was  judicious  are  used  oot  to  exemplify  logiCf  but  to  supply  its 

ud  setsooable;  to  wit,    that  the  improvement  of  place;  no  wonder  if  logic  faU  into  contempt,   and 

eir  retsoning  power  ia  to  be  expected  much  more  if    maibema'jcs,     instead     of    furthering     ipience, 

from  la   iatimate    acquaintance  with    the  authors  become  in  fact  an  obstacle.     For  when  men,  know- 

vbo  reason  best,    than  from  studying  voluminous  ing  nothing  of  that  reasoning  which   is   universal, 

traoBs   of  school  logic.     But  if  he   had  meant,  come  to  attach  themselves   for  years  to  a  single 

tfatt  tJie  study  of  logic  was  of  no  use,  nor  deserved  apecies,    a    species  wholly  involved    in    lines    and 

iBj  attention,  he  surely  would  not  have  taken  the  numbers^     the     mind    becomes     incapacitated     for 

paias  to  make  so  conaiderable  an  addition  to  it  by  reasoning  at    large,    and  especially  in    the   search 

bis  Eany  on  the  Human  Understanding,    and   by  of  moral   truth.      The    object    of   mathematics    is 

biiTbcoghts  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  demonstration;    and   whatever    in    that    science    is 

aor  vould  he  have  remitted  his  pupil  to  Chilling,  not    demonstration  is    nothing,    or    at  lea&t  below 

vonh,  the  aeutest  logician  as  well  as  the  best  reasoner  the  sublime  inquirer*s  regard.     Probhbility,  through 

ofhtssge.**  its  almost  infinite  degrees,  from   simple  ignorance 

Thfte  if  no  study  better  fitted  to  exercise  and  up  to    absolute   certainty,    is    the  terra  incognita 

Umtgthen  tlie  reasoning  powers  than  that  of  the  of  the  mathematician.      And  yet  here  it    ia   that 

Bathcmatica]  actcnces;   because  there  ia  no  other  the   great    business    of   the  human    mind  is    car- 

hnad)    of  science    which    givtu    such    scope    to  ried  on  in   the  search    and  discovery    of   all    the 

ka^  nd   accurate    traina    of    reasoning,     or    in  important   truths   which    concern    us  as   reasonable 

thirfa  there    ia    so    little    room    for    authority  or  beings.    And  here  too  it  is  that  all  its  vigour  ia 

pjudice  of  any  kind  to  give  a  false  bias  to  the  exerted;  for  to  proportion  the  assent   to  the  pro- 

ji^mrat.      When    a    youth    of    moderate    parts  bability    accompanying   every    varying    degree  sof 

kgtoi  to  study  Suclid,  every  thing  is  new  to  him ;  moral  evidence    requires    the    most    enlarged    and 

ki  apprehension    la    unsteady ;    his   judgment    is  cautious  exercise  of  reason. 

Mule,  and  rests   partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Whatever    then    may  be   the  objections   to    an 

tbiagf  and  partly  upon  the  authority  of  hia  teacher,  excessive  waste    of  lime  in   syllogistic  wrangling, 

Aa  every  time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,   the  and  in   learning    the    quirks    and  quibbles   of  the 

niocas,   the   elementary    propositions,    more    light  schools ;  still  it  roust  be  admitted  that  logic,  pro- 

breaks  in  upon  him :  and  as  he  advances,  the  road  perly   understood  and  Judiciously  employel),    is  an 

of  dcmonstraiion  becomes  smooth  and  easy :  he  can  admirable  instrument  in   the  hands    of   either    an 

nik  ia  it  firmly  and  lake  wider  steps,  till  at  laat  he  ac-  inquirer    afler    truth    or    a    teacher    of   iL       For 

<|Bim  the  habit  not  only  of  understanding  a.  demon-  from  the  proper  use  of  logic  we  gain    some  very 

ttiatiofl,  but  of  discovering  and  demonstrating  matbe-  considerable  advantages;  as,  1.  The  consideration  of 

Batical  truths.  rules  incites    the   mind   to  a  closer  attention    and 

It  nmst  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  man  without  application    in     thinking  :     so    that    we     hereby 

^  rales  of  logic  may  acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  become  assured  that  we  make  the  best  use  of  our 

^Ujt  io  matheinattcs,    and  perhaps   in  any  other  facultiea.      2.  We  hereby  more    easily  and    accu- 

*^«&    Good  sense,  good  examples,  and  assiduous  rately  discover  and  point  out  the  errors  and  defects 

excrdie,  may   bring   a  man   to  reason  Justly  atid  in  our  reasoning ;  for  the  common*  light  of  reason, 

irstrly  10  his  own    profession  without  rules.     But  unassisted  by  logic,    frequently  observes  an    argu. 

^^offet  thmks  that  from   this  concession   he  may  mentation    to    be    faulty,    without    l>eing    able    to 

>>^  the  inutility  of  logic,  betrays  by  this  inference  determine    wherein    the    precise     failure     consists, 

'giteatwaiit  of  that  art;  for  he  might  as  well  infer,  3.  By  these  reflections  on   the  order  and'  manner 

^Ksase  a  man  may  go  from  Edinburgh  to  Londtin  of  the  operations  of   the    mind,    we   are   brought 

^  the  way  of  Paris,  that  therefore  any  other  road  is  to  a   more  Just  and    complete   knowledge   of  the 

Bnins.  nature    of   our    own    understanding.      See  Meta- 

Theie  is  perhaps  no  art  which  may  not  be  ac*  ruTSics. 

Ptis  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  example  LO'OFCAL.  a.  (from  logic.)   1.  Perteininzr 

«ad  p^ciice,  without  reducing  it  to  rules.      But  to  \ois\c  (Hooker).  2.  Skilled  in  logic  (^(/rf.)- 

pncnce  joli^  with  rules  may  <^arry  a  man  forward  lO'GICALLY.  ad,  (from  logical)     Ac 

«  k,  an  ferther   and  more  quickly  tba«  pract'|:e  ^j       ^^  j,     ,         ^^  ,J^  j^  ^p  ^^^ 

•'tJtpgt  mles.-^Every  ingenious    artist  knows  the  i /i/iii/if  *  xt           ^z  *•   •         i.»       » 

•^my  of  having    hi7  art    reduced   to    rules,    and  ,   LOGl'CIAN.    ,.   Oopcten     tr.   logicns, 

*«b7  made  a  science.    By  rules  he  is  enlightened  Lat.)    A  teacher  or  protcssor  ol  logic  ;  a  man 

^  Ifcs  practice,    and   worics  with   more  assurance,  versed  in  loific  {Sicijl). 

^  enable  him    sometimes   to    correct  hia  own  LOOl'S'l  ICS,     or     Logistical     arito- 

cnofi,  ad  often  to  detect  the  errors  of  othera ;  METic,  a  name  sometimes  employed  for  the 

^^hefiads  thrro  of  great  use  to  confirm  his  Judg-  arithmetic  of  sexagesimal  fractions,  used  in 

=*nt.  to  justify  what   is  right,    and  to  condemn  astronomical  computations. 

**•!  b  wrong.     Now  mathematics  are  the  noblest  This  name  was  perhaps  taken  from  a  Greek 

pwiiofh)gic.     Through  them   we  may  perceive  treatise  of  Barlsemus,  a  monk,  who  wrote  a 

^  the  stated  forms   of  syllogism  are  exemplified  ^j^j^j^  ^f  sexagesimal  multiplication,  which  he 

»  we  subject,    namely  the   predicament  of  quan-  ^^^^  logistic. 

»;2;  tad  by  marking  the  force  of  these  forms,  as  LOGISTIC  CURVE  and  SPIRAL.     See 

P«y  are   there    applied,    we    piay  be    enabled    to  ioe.„,Tiniir 

ippi?  them    of    ourselves    elsewhere.       Whoever,  ^,.wi.\iiv  '       ^         i         i.     •          •.  •    .. 

SSrfore.  will  atudy   maibemaiic.  with    this  view.  *'*^'^^^'^:>/  f-  One  whose  business  it  is  to 

•ill  become    not    inly    by    mathematics    a    more  ^^^V'y    li^iJ^^f  A  P.^^'v'''^^*      .l'     I      f       •   *' 

'Jprt  kwician,   and  ^-  logic  a  more  rational  ma-  LOGOdKAl'H  V,    a  method   of  pruitinsr. 

*««wiciaa,  but  a  wiacr  phih^opher,  and  on  acuter  in  whirh  the  types,  instead  of  answenu:-  only 


all    the    possible    subjects    eiiher    of    to  single  letters,  are  made  to  correspond  to 
Kirace  or  deliberation.      Bat  when    mathematics,     whole  words. 
Vt>L.Vl|.  L 
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LOGOQRIPHUS,  (from  the  Greek  Wor,  say  he  nras  the  son  of  Banra,  the  boo  or  g-rand- 

discourse,  hdiI  yp^^^j  or  yp'ire;,  net)  a  kind  of  son  of  a  sister  or  aant  of  Job.     He  iraa  an 

symbol,  or  ridillc,   proposed  to  students  for  Ethiopian,  and  a  slave  for  some  time.    Itisrs- 

their  solution,  in  order  to  exercise  and  improve  latcd  that  he  «vas  born  in  the  time  of  David, 

the  mind.  and  lived  till  the  a^e  of  the  prophet  Jonas. 

The  logosfriphus  usually  consists  in  some  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  same  with 

eauivocal  allusion,  or  mutilation  of  ^vords  :  iEsop  the  mytholo^'ist:  and  indeed  we  find  in 

which,  literally  taken,  signify  something  dif-  the  parables  or  apologues  of  Lokman  in  Arabic, 

ferent  from  the  thing  intended  by  it ;  so  that  many  particulars  that  are  seen  in  iGsop*s  fables; 

it  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  a  rebus  and  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the 

proper  enigma.  Greek  or  the  Arabian  are  the  originals.    He  is 

According  to  Kircler,  logogriphi  area  kind  said  to  have  been  deformed  in  his  person,  bat 

of  canting  arms :  thus  a  person  called  I^'onarH,  that  this  defect  was  sufficiently  made  up  by  the 

who  bore  in  his  arms  a  lion  and  nard,  or  spike-  perfections  of  his  mind.     Some  pieces  of  his 

nard,  according  to  tliat  father,  made  a  logo-  are  extant;  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  so  ex- 

griphe.     (Edip.  iEgypt.  cellent  a  person,  that  Mahomet  has  inserted  a 

In  anothei^  place  the  same  author  defines  chapter  of  the  Koran,  called  after  his  name,  in 

logogriphus  to  be  an  enigma ;  which  under  which   he   introduces  God  as  saying,    **  We 

one  name,  or  word,  will  bear  various  meanings,  heretofore  bestowed  wisdom  on  Lokman." — It 

by  adding  or  retrenching  some  part  of  it. —  is  related  that  he  got  his  liberty  on  the  follow- 

Ibis  kind  of  enitrmas  is  well  known  to  the  ingoccasion: — liis  master  havin^^  £-iven  hima 

Arabs,  among  whom  are  authors  who  treat  bitter  melon  to  eat,  he  ate  it  all.     His  master, 

expressly  of  ir.  surprised  at  his  exact  obedience,  asked,  Hotv 

LO^GOMACtlY.  «.(xoYo/<a^ la.)    A  conten-  it  was  possible  for  him  to  eat  such  a  nauseous 

tion    in  words;    a  contention   about  words  fruit?  lie  answered,  *'l  have  received  so  many 

(^Ilotcel).  favours  from  you,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  should 

LOGWOOD.     The  logs  and  chips  of  the  once  in  my  life  eat  a  bitter  uielon  from  your 

hsematoxylum, campechianumorcamperhense,  hand.*'    This  generous  answer  of  the  slave 

employoit  very  largely  as  a  dye.     See  H.cma-  struck  the  master  to  i&uch  a  degree,  that  be  im* 

TOXYLUM,  and  Lignum  Campbchbnse.  mediately  ^ave  him  his  liberty.     M.  Galland 

LO'HOCKS.  9,  Medicines  which  are  now  translated  all  the  fables  of  liokman,  and  Bidpsi 

railed    eclegmas,    lambatives,     or    linctuses  or  Pilpay,  a  Bramin  philoHopher,  which  were 

(Qfjincy).  publislied  at  Paris  in  1721. 

LOIA,  *.  (//yrcw,  Welsh.)    1.  The  hack  of  LOLIUM.    Darnel.    1  n  botany,  a  genns  of 

an  animal  carved  out   hy   the   butcher.      2.  the  class  iriandria,  order  dio^ynia.    Calyx  one- 

I.oint  f  the  reins.     See  LuMsr.  leafed,  fixed,  many-flowereu  ;  florets  in  a  two- 

LOiR   AiX'D   CHER,    a    department    of  rowed  spike.     Five  species :  three  couiidod  to 

France,  including  the  late  province  of  Blasois.  our  own  fields ;  one  a  native  of  Jamaica ;  one 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  rivers  Loir  and  of  Malabar.    The  tivo  following  are  chiefly 

Cher;  the  first  of  which  falls  into  the  Sarte,  worthy  of  notice 

above  Angers;  and  the  last  empties  itself  into  1.  L.  perenne.     Rve-grass.     Red  darnel, 

the  Loire,  five  miles  above  the  confluence  of  Spike  awnless;  spike  lets  compressed,  lanceo- 

the  latter  with  the  Indre.  Blois  is  the  capital,  late,  longrer  than  the  calyx.    There  is  another 

LOIRE,  the  principal  river  of  France  which  variety  with  awned  flowers.     In  chalky  land 

rises  in  the  mountains   of  the  Cevennes,   in  and  pastures  it  grows  freely.     It  makes  excel- 

Languedoc.      It  begins  to  be   navigable  at  lenthay  in  soil  of  this  description  ;  and  is  of  pe- 

Roanne ;  and  watering  Nevers,  Orleans,  Blois,  culiar  advantage,  in  consequence  of  its  taking 

Tours,  Saumur,  and  Nantes,  falls  into  the  Bay  the  lead  in  early  hay  harvests,  and  becoming 

of  Biscay,  below  Paderborn.  ripe  for  the  scythe  before  any  other  grass.  The 

Loire  (Lower),  a  department  of  France,  goat  alone  of  all  domesticated  animals  seems 

containing  part  of  the  late  province  of  Bre-  to  have  an  aversion  to  it. 

tagne.     It  has  its  name  from  the  river  Loire,  2.  L.  temulentum.     W^hitc  darnel.     Spike 

which  forms  its  south  boundary,  and  then  falls  awned  ;  spikelets  elliptic,  as  long  as  thecalvz ; 

into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.   Nantes  is  the  capital,  culm  rough  above.    1  be  seeds  are  often  malted 

Loire  (Upper),  a  department  of  France,  with  barley  to  produce  intoxication  in  the  ale  or 

late  the  province  of  Velay.     It  takes  its  name  strong  beer  brewed  from  it. 

from  the  river  Loire,  which  rises  near  its  south  To  LOLL.  v.  n.     1.  To  lean  idly ;  to  rest 

boundary.     Puy  is  the  capital.  lazily  against  any  thing  (Dryden),     2.  To 

LOI  FCET,  a  department  of  France,  late  the  ban  if  out.     Used  of  the  tongue, 

province  of  Orleanois.     It  has  its  name  from  To  Loll.  t*.  a.  To  put  out  (^Drpden). 

a  small  river  that  falls  into  the  Loire.  Orleans  LOLLARDS,  in   ecclesiastical  history,   a 

is  the  capital.  relieious  sect,    differing   in    many   relisrioas 

To  LO'ITER.  v.  n.  {toteren^  Dutch.)    To  points  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which  aroi^ 

linger;  tospend  time  carelessly;  to  idli(/!»t>cA:c).  in  Gcnnany  about  the  beginning  of  the  l-ith 

LO'ITERKR.  *  (from  loiter.)  A  lingerer ;  century  ;  so  called,  as  many  writers  have  ima. 

an  idler,  a  b7y  wretch  (0^i£'«fy).  gined,   from  Walter  Lollard,   who  began   Xo 

LOK.VIAN    the  Wise,   an  eminent  philo-  dogmatise  in  131. '>,  and  was  burnt  at  Colog-n  ; 

spplifr  among  the  EaMcins.     The  Arabians  though  othcis  think  that  I^Uard  was  no  ear* 
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nnf,  bvt  merely  a  term  of  reproach  appTier!  calM  by  way  of  reproach  Lo11an?»,  from  some 

to  tit  hentica  who  concealed  the  poison  of  afl^itytherewas  between  some  of  tiieir  tenets; 

error  imder  the  appearance  of  piety.  thoii^n  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Eng'lish 

Hie  monk  of  Uanterhnry  derires  the  orig^in  Lollards  came  from  (Jermany :  they  were  so- 

of  the  word  Lollard  among  us,  from  hiiumt  a  lemnly  condemned  by  the  archbishop  of  Can« 

tare;  as  if  the  Lollards  were  the  tares  sown  in  terbnry  and  the  coancil  of  Oxford. 

Cbriit't  Ytneyard.     Abell v  says,  that  the  word  LOLLI A  (Paulina),  a  beantifal  woman  who 

LoUanlsig-nifies  praising  Uod,  from  the  German  married  Caius  Caesar,  and  afterwards  Calij^ula. 

Uea,  to  praise,  and  Aerr,  Lord ;  because  the  She  was  divorced,  and  put  to  death  by  means 

Lollards  emoloyed  themselres  in  trave]ltn|r  of  Aj^rippina. — Tacit. 

sboat  from  place  to  place,  singing  psalms  ana  LOLLI  ANUS   (Spurins),  a  genera),  pro- 

hynos.  claimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul,  and 

Odien,  roudi  to  tlie  same  purpose,  derive  soon  after  murdered,  &c. 

MartL,  hUkard^  or  Mlert^  luiiei^  as  it  was  LOELIUS  (iM.),  a  companion  and  tutor  of 

wrirtpo  by  the  ancient  Germans,  from  the  old  C.  Caesar,   the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.      He 

UeraiaD  word  inllen^  lolUn^  or  lallen^  and  the  was  consul,  and  offended  Augustus  hy  his  ra- 

termiiution  hard^  with  which  many  of  the  pacity  in  the  provinces.    Horace  had  addressed 

Hi^  Lhitch  words  end.     LoUen  signifies  to  two  of  his  epistles  to  him,  &c. — Tacit. 

linsrwith  a  low  voice,  and  therefore  Lollard  is  a  LOLMk  (John  Lewis  de),  was  born  at 

•in^fr,orone  who  frequently  sin^s ;  and  in  the  Geneva,  and  bred  to  the  profession  of  an  advo- 

ml^  tongue  of  the  Germans  it  denotes  a  per-  cate  ;  but  lie  resided  many  years  in  England, 

■OB  who  IS  continually  praising  God  with  a  where  he  applied  himself  so  closely  to  thestudy 

ioa^,  or  Binsri ng  hymns  to  his  honour.     The  of  the  language  as  to  be  able  to  write  it  with 

Aleiiansor  CelRtes  were  called  Lollards,  be-  considerable  ease,  accuracy,  and  elegance.   In 

oase  they  were  public  singers  who  made  it  the  year  1772  he  published  in  English,  A  Pa- 

their  business  to  inter  the  bodies  of  those  who  rallel  between  the  English  Constitution  and 

jiifd  of  the  plag'ue,  and  sang  a  dirge  over  them  the  former  Government  of  Sweden ;  a  pamphlet 

ioa  monrnml  and  indistinct  tone  as  they  car-  which  was  occasioned  by  the  revolution  which 

ricd  them  to  the  grave.    The  name  was  not  had  recently  taken  place  at  Copenhagen.  This 

oted  to  denote  any  one  particular  sect,  but  was  is  a  tract  of  considerable  merit.    I>e  Lolme 

Ibnoerly  cofDnoioo  to  alt  persons  and  all  sects  only  prefixed  his  initials  to  it;  and  it  is  written 

who  were  sopposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  to-  so  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  conclude  the  writer 

wards  God  or  the  church,  under  an  external  to  he  an  Englishman.     In  the  year  1775  he 

profession  of  extraordinary  piety.     However,  published  his  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of 

ntay  societiee,  consisting  both  of  men  and  wo-  England,  a  work  which  has  established  his 

nen,  under  the  name  of  Lollards,  were  formed  literary  reputation  upon  a  solid  and  durable 

ia  nost  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  foundation.     The  first  edition  was  composed 

vrietvpported  partly  by  their  manual  labours,  in  French,  and  soon  excited  considerable  atten* 

•fid  paitfy  by  the  charitable  donations  of  pious  tion.     Its  favourable  reception  led  the  author 

persons.    The  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  to  pot  it  in  an  English  dress,  and  also  to  im- 

the  towns  where  these  brethren  and  sisters  re*  prove  it  where  more  mature  reflection  pointed 

lided  gave  them  particular  marks  of  fa  von  rand  out  to  him  errors  or  deficiencies.     In  the  En- 

proCection,  on  account  of  their  great  usefulness  glish  publication  an  addition  of  three  new 

to  the  sick  and  needy.    They  were  thus  sup-  chapters    was    made    to    the    second    book, 

ported  against  tlieir  malignant  rivals,  and  ob-  It  were  superfluous  at  this  time  to  eulogise  a 

tiined  many  papal  constitutions,  by  which  their  work  which  has  been  received  with  universal 

institole  was  confirmed,  their  persons  exempted  approbation,  and,  for  its  kind,  which  almost  un- 

fron  tlie  cognisance  of  the  inquisitors,  and  sub-  equalled  popularity.  Junius  praised  it  as  a  per- 

jccted  entirely  to  thejurisdiction  of  the  bishops;  formance  deep,  solid,  and  ingenious;  and  the 

Vatastlie^emeasares  were  insufficient  to  secure  greatest  statesmen  of  modern  time^  have  not 

them  from  molestation,  Charles  duke  of  Bur-  thought  it  beneath  them  to  honour  it  with 

^sady,  in  the  year  1472,  obtained  a  solemn  their  warmest  commendations.  Its  great  merit 

hall  from  Pope  Sixlos  IV.  ordering  that  the  consists  in  givincraclearand  exact  view  of  the 

Celliiesor  Lollards  should  be  ranked  among  British  constitution,  and  in  the  judgment  and 

the  religions  orders,  and  delivered  from  the  ju-  ability  with  which  its  peculiar  excellencies  and 

nidiction  of  tbo  bishops:  and  Pope  Julius  II.  general  superiority  are  pointed  out.    The  cir-* 

mated  tliem  yet  greater  privileges  in  the  year  cnmstance  of  the  author  being  a  foreigner  gave 

ldU6.  Mosheini  informs  us  that  many  societies  him  the  advantage  of  considering  his  subject 

of  this  kind  are  still  subsisting  at  Cologn,  and  without  those  biasses  of  local  prejudices  and 

ia  the  cities  of  Flanders,  though  they  have  associations  which  are  so  commonly  apt  to  in- 

evidently  departed  from  their  ancient  rules.  flnence  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  all  men 

Lollard  and  his  followers  rejected  the  sacri-  when  describing  what  they  esteem  the  advan* 

lite  of  the  mass,  extreme  unction,   and  pe-  tivrvs  of  tlieir  native  land.     In  17^7  he  pub- 

vtaoes  for  sin ;  arguing,  that  Christ's  sufierings  lishcd  an  Essay,  containing  a  few  strictures  on 

*«e  sufficient.     He  is  likewise  said  to  have  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England.    This 

tti  side  baptism,  as  a  thing  of  no  effect ;  and  tract  was  designed  to  form  an  introduction  to 

npentance,  as  not  absolutely  necessary,  &c.—  De  Foe*s  History  of  the  Union.     He  was,  be- 

io  Eo^Und  the  followers  of  Wicklilfe  were  sides,  the  author  of  several  other  works,  the 

L2 
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chief  of  wliich  was  a  History  of  tlieFlasfellants,  terwards  settled  in  Italy,  and  arc  reckoned  to 
wliicli  he  sijfnificantly  enough  called  Memo-  he  the  same  with  the  Gepidse,  whom  the  Ita- 
rials  of  Human  Superstition.  The  other!^  lian  Lombards  almost  exterminated.  The 
were  political  pamphlets,  the  interest  and  con-  Lombards  who  settled  in  Italy  are  first  men- 
sequence  of  which  passed  away  with  tlie  fleet-  tinned  by  Prosper  Aquitanns,  bishop  of  Rhe- 
in*^  opinions  and  the  measures  of  the  times,  gium  in  the  year  3/9.  Tliat  writer  tells  us. 
As  a  writer  De  Lolme  has-diplayed  a  mind  of  that  about  this  time  the  Lombards,  abandomng* 
great  vigour,  cultivated  with  care,  stored  with  the  most  distant  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  their 
a  respectable  share  of  learning,  and  with  much  native  country  Scandinavia,  and  seeking  for 
original  observation  on  the  character  and  the  newsettlenients,  as  they  were  overstocked  with 
relations  of  mankind.  He  writes  with  clear-  people  at  home,  first  attacked  and  overcame 
ness  and  force,  and  with  a  purity  of  diction  about  this  time  the  Vandals  in  (Germany.  They 
which,  in  a  foreigner,  may  well  excite  the  as-  were  then  headed  by  two  chiefs,  Ihoreus  and 
tonishnient  of  the  English' reader.  De  Lolmc  Aion  ;  who,  dying  about  the  year  389,  were 
died  on  the  continent  in  the  spring  of  I8O7.  succeeded  by  Agilmund,  who  is   commonly 

LOM  nARD(Laniberf),aneminent  painter,  reckoned  the  first  king  of  the  Lombards, 
born  at  Liege  in  1500;  who,  after  a  diligent  The  Lombards  were  at  first  a  cruel  and  bar- 
study  of  the  antique  at  Home,  introduced  that  barous  nation;  but  divesting  themselves  liy 
style  of  painting  among  his  count- ymen  degreesof  their  native  fierceness  and  barbarity, 
instead  of  the  Gothic.  He  painted  history,  especiallyaftertheyliad  embraced  the  Christian 
architecture,  and  perspective;  and  though  he  religion,  they  governed  with  such  equity  and 
could  never  altogether  free  himself  from  his  moderation,  that  most  other  nations  envied  the 
national  gout,  he  is  ranked  among  the  best  happiness  of  those  who  lived  under  them, 
painters  of  his  time.  He  died  in  15G0.  Under  tiic  government  or  the  Lombards  (says 
Lombard  (Peter),  well  knownby  the  title  Paulus  Diaeonus),  no  violence  was  committed, 
of  Master  of  the  Sentences,  was  horn  at  No-  no  one  unjustly  dispossessed  of  his  property, 
vara  in  Lombardy  ;  but  being  bred  at  Paris,  he  none  oppressed  with  taxes;  theft,  robberies, 
distinguished  himself  so  much  at  that  uiiiver-  murder,  and  adultery,  were  seldom  heanl  of: 
sity,  that  he  first  had  the  canonry  of  Chartres  every  one  went,  without  the  least  apprehension, 
conferred  on  him,  was  some  time  tutor  to  wherever  he  pleased.  Their  laws  were  so  just 
Philip  son  of  Louis  le  (iros,  and  lastly  ohtained  and  equitable,  that  they  were  retained  in  Italy, 
the  see  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1064.  His  work  and  obser\ed  there  some  ages  after  their  king- 
of  the  Sentences  is  looked  on  as  the  source  of  dom  was  at  an  end. — According  to  Paulus 
the  scliolaiJtic  theology  of  the  Latin  church.  Diaeonus,  also,  their  dress  was  loose,  and  for 
He  wrote  also  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  most  part  of  linen,  such  as  the  Anglo- 
and  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Saxons  wore,  being  interwoven  with  various 
LoAiBARD,  or  LoMBART  (Petcr),  an  en-  colours;  that  their  shoes  were  open  to  the  end 
graverofconsiderableeminence,  xvhotlourished  of  their  foot,  and  that  they  used  to  button  or 
about  the  year  1660.  F(e  was  a  native  of  Paris,  lace  them.  From  some  ancient  paintings  it 
where  he  learned  the  art  of  engraving.  It  ap-  appears  that  they  shaved  the  back  part  of  their 
pears  that  he  eame  into  England  before  the  heads,  but  tliat  their  hair  was  long  before ; 
Kevolution,  because  some  of  his  plates  for  En-  their  locks  being  parted,  and  laid  on  each  side 
glish  publications  are  dated  prior  to  that  event,  their  foreheads. 

He  executed  a  vast  variety  of  plates,  as  well  The  liistory  of  the  Lombards  is  interesting: 
historical  as  emblematical :  which,  however,  but  we  have  not  room  to  trace  it  here, 
were  chiefly  for  books.  But  his  best  works  LOiMUAKDY,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  corn- 
are  portraits ;  and  of  these  be  produced  a  con-  prehcnds  almost  all  the  ancient  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
siderable  number,  which  are  esteemed.  They  It  lies  towards  the  north,  and  is  divided  into 
are  mostly  after  Vandyck. — He  also  engraved  the  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Lom bard v,  tl>e 
historical  subjects  from  Poussin,  Raphael,  An-  western  part,  comprehends  Piedmont,  tvith  its 
nibal  Camcci,  Guido,  and  other  masters.  dependencies,  and  the  duchies  of  Montserrat 
LOMBARDS,  a  Scandinavian  nation,  and  Milan.  Lower  Lombardy,  the  eastern 
which  formerly  settled  in  Italy,  and  for  some  part,  contains  Parmn^  Modena,  Mantua,  Fer- 
time  made  a  considerable  figure.  Their  name  rara,  the  Bolognese,  the  territories  of  the 
of  liombards,  or  Longobards,  is  by  sonje  de-  church,  the  Paduan,  Vicentino,  Veronese, 
rived  from  the  word /acit,  or  iache,  signifying  Bresciano,  Cremasco,  and  Bergamo.  In  the 
in  the  German  tongue  winter ;  because  the  late  war,  the  whole  of  these  provinces  were 
Lombards,  while  in  Scandinavia,  lived  in  overrnu  by  the  French  republicans,  who  not 
marshes,  or  near  the  sea.  Others  think  that  only  levied  exorbitant  contributions  on  the 
it  comes  from  the  two  German  words  langen  inhaliitants,  but  also  demanded  many  of  their 
bardnH  or  helleborden,,  that  is,  from  the  long  finest  pirtures  and  statues,  which  they  trans- 
liaiberts  thev  were  supposed  to  use  in  war.  ported  to  Paris. 

But  Paulus  biaconus  their  historian,  and  who  Lombardy  poplar.     See  Populus. 
was  himself  a  IximbanI,  tells  us,  that  they  LOMBEZ.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
were  called  Longobards  from  the  length  of  their  partment  of  Gers,  lately  a  bishop's  see.     It  is 
beards.  A  nation  called  the  Lombards  is  men-  seated  on  the  Save,  27  miles  S.W.  of  Toulouse, 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  Sirabo,  and  Ptolemy;  btit  Lon.  I.  0  E.     Lat.  J3.  29  X. 

dilVerent  from  the  Lombards  who  af-  LOMEXT.     In  bot.iny,  an  elongated  pert- 
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arp,  coDsisdn?  of  two  valves :  externally  it  «lievv  him  to  have  been  as  respectable  in  science 

fofius  satures,  lint,  like  the  leg'ame,  it  never  as  in  poetry. 

bonii.     Internally  it  is  divided  into  cells  by  LOMP- f' I SH,  in  ichthyology.     See   Ct- 

smalltnnsVersepartitions,  which  contain  only  clopterus. 

ooe  seed,  attached  to  the  »nder  sutnre^;  as  in  LOX,  or  Lunb,  a    river   which   rises   in 

tb(  case  of  rassia  fistula.                         '  Westmoreland,  and  flowinir  bv  KirbyLonsdale 

LOMENTACEiE.  (/otfieii/«m,  a    sort    of  in  that  county,  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea,  below 

colour  in  Pliny,  a  lotu^  being  made  by  wash-  Lancaster.     Its  banks  are  beautiful  and  ro- 

in^.  Bat  it  also  signifiesy<irtna/Kc/a,  parched  mantic. 

ttfaJ,  or,  according  to  oihersj  farina  fabacea,  LON ATO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the Bresciano, 

bean  meal.)   The  name  of  the  fifty-sixth  order  twelve  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Brescia.      Lon.   10. 

in  LioD^s's  Fragments;  and  of  the  thirty-  HE.     Lat.  45.  24  N. 

third  in  his  Ordines  Naturales.  LONCHITIS.     Spleenworf.       In  botany, 

LOMOND  (Ben),  a  great  mountain,  in  the  a  genus  of  the  class  crvptogamia,  order  filiccs. 

north  of  Stirlingshire,  about  3200  feet  above  Fructification  in  small,  crescent-shaped  lines 

ti»e  level  of  the  lake  at  its  bottom.  It  stretches  in  pairs,  at  each  sinus  of  the  frond  ;  involucres 

iloDg  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lomond  several  from  the  inflected  margin  of  the  frond,  open- 

Diiln:  and  its  broad  base  extends  so  far  into  ing  towards  the  rib.     Four  species  :  the  leaves 

tbe  country,  that  the  ascent  of  this  mountain,  are  used  as  balsamic  :  the  root  as  an  aperient 

tboQjrb  steep,   is  compnted  to.be  six  miles,  and  diuretic.     All  the  species  arc  exotics. 

Ptarmigans,  and  other  heath  fowls,  frequent  LONCHIVIIUS.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of 

it*  upper  regions :  its  lower  are  the  haunts  of  the  class  pisces,  order  thoracica.     Pectoral  fins 

tite  roebuck  ;  and  herds  of  cattle  feed  in  the  separate ;  tail  lanceolate.    One  species  only ; 

trri/jrootts  valleys  at  its  base.    From  this  lofty  broivn,  with  two  cirri  under  the  chin.  Inhabits 

nwuntain  are  seen  Loch  Lomond,  the  Clyde,  the  rivers  of  Surinam  ;  about  ten  inches  long ; 

the  Forth,  Edinburgh,  the  eastern  coast  as  far  body  of  a  deeper  or  lighter  brown. 

u  tlif  Cheviot  Fells,  the  isles  of  Bute  and  Ar^  LONDE  (Francis  de  la\  a  French  poet, 

ran,  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  Ireland,  the  mountain  was  born  at  Caen  in  1685.  Besides  his  poems, 

of  Plynltmmon    in    Wales,  the  Skiddaw  iu  which  are  much  e8tecmcd,he  wrote  some  pieces 

t'ombrrland,  and  the  bills  far  beyond  it.  which  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  general 

Lomond    (l^ch).  a    beautiful     lake    in  knowledge.     He  died  in  1765. 

Bnmbartonshire,     :^8  miles    long,    and    its  LONDON,  a  city  of  England,  in  the  county 

hrradth  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  increas-  of  Middlesex,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain. 

ID?  to  seven  miles.      It  contains  33  islands;  Camden  supposes  that  this  city  derived  the 

leveral  of  which  are  inhabited  and  adorned  nameofLondonfrom  the  British  words  LMwn, 

vitb  antique  ruins,  concealed  among  ancient  a  wood,  and  Dinas^  a  town ;  bv  which  etymo- 

Tfirs;  and  others  rise  into  high  rocky  cliflfs,  logy  of  the  word,  London  signifies  a  town  in  a 

fhf  habitation  of  the  osprey,  or  sea  eagle.  The  wood,  which  agrees  ivith  the  manner  in  which 

tluke  of  Montrose  has  a  seat  on  the  south-east  the  Britons  formed  their  towns,  by  building 

corner  of  it,  where  terminate  the  Grampian  tliem  in  the  midst  of  woods,  and  fencing  them 

mountains;  and  on  the  west  side,  where  it  is  with  trees  cut  down  :  but  lest  this  derivation 

broadest,  is  a  seat  of  the    family   of  Luss,  should   not  please,  the  same    learned  writer 

i<'r^ned  by  mountains  and  ancient  woods.  In  gives  another,  from  the  British  word  Lhong^ 

1/55,  when  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earth-  a  ship,  and  Dinag^  a  city,  and  then  the  word 

^ke,  this  lake  was  extremely  agitated.  London  willsignify  a  city  orharbour  for  ships ; 

LX^MEXIE.     (Henry    Louis,     count    de  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  supposed  by  many 

Brienne),  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  secre-  learned  authors,   that,  before  Csesar's  time, 

tan*  of  state  under  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  loss  of  London  was  the  ancient  emporium  or  mart  of 

kis  vife  drove  him  melancholy,  and  he  ivas  the  British  trade  with  the  Phcenicians,  Greeks, 

cbiived  tobeconfined.  However  in  this  state  he  and  Gauls :  and  indeed  Tacitus  represents  it  as 

M  reason  enough  to  write  the  Memoirs  of  his  a  considerable,  opulent,  and  commercial  town 

own  Life;  an  Account  of  his  Travels;  Poems,  in  the  time  of  Nero.       The  modern  Welsh, 

and  otlier  works  of  merit.  He  died  in  169S.  who  are  likely  to  preserve  the  same  appellation 

LGMONOZuF,  a  Hussian  poet  of  const-  bv  which  London  was  formerly  known,  call  it 

(ierahle  merit,  ivas  the  son  of  a  fishmonger,  Coer  Lundain  ;  which  name  strictly  applies  to 

umI  having  flet!  from  his  father  took  refuge  iu  the  situation  of  the  town.      Caer  means  a 

a  tnooastery,  where  he  received  a  good  eouca-  rampart,  a  fortress,  or  city,  and  L^mdain  is  a 

tion,  which'  he  aftenvards  improved  at  a  Ger-  compound  of  Luh  and  tain  (becoming  dain  in 

nan  uaiversity.     In   1741  he  returned  to  his  composition.)       Lun  implies   an  expanse  of 

aatiffc  country,  and  in  1743  became  member  water,    and   Tain    is   the   British    name  for 

<>ftke  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  professor  Thames.      This  river  formerly  spread  its  wa- 

of  chemistry.     In  1761  he  was  honoured  with  ters  over  a  considerable  tract  of  land  from  Bat- 

tbc  title  of  councillor  of  state,  but  died  the  ersea  in  Surrey,  to  Erith  in  Kent :  and  from 

amf  year,  aged  54.      He  is  justly  called  the  Kentish-town  over  most  of  the  intermediate 

^ther  of  the  Russian  poetry,  and  his  works  space  to  St.  George's  Fields,  &c.     Caer  Lun- 

Aake  three  voU.   8vo.  consisting  of  pieces  in  dain,  therefore,  means  literally  *  the  town  on 

^tnt  and  prose,  those  of  the  last  description  the  broad  water  of  the  Tain  or  Thames.*    The 

beiagnioitly  philosophical  dissertations,  which  Britons  would  not  have  used  Caer  with  Lun« 
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dam  if  tlie  last  syllable  liad  licen  din,  a  town,  tiveen  king  Edmund  and  Canate,  by  wbirb 
as  it  would  be  a  palpalle  pleonasm  ;  nuitber  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  tbem,  wben 
woald  tbc  Siixons  have  called  it  Lunden-ceas-  Mercia,  of  wbicb  London  was  the  capital,  fall- 
ter,  Lundcnburg,  ai  d  Lundeiiwic,  if  the  same  ing  to  Canute's  share,  the  city  submitted  to 
termination  had  been  identified  with  den,  ton,  liim  ;  and  Edmui^  ^y^^S  ^  ^^^  months  after, 
or  toun,  for  the  same  reason.  Canute  became  sole  monarch  of   England. 
London  had  few  if  any  buildings,  either  of  The    Londoners  suhmitting  to  William  the 
brick  or  stone,  till  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Ro-  Conqueror,  be,  in  the  year  ]067i  granted  tbem 
mans  ;  yet  in  the  year  26  it  was  very  famous  bis  first  charter,  in  their  own  language.     In 
for  the  multitude  of  its  mcrcliants,  and  the  1077f  bv  a  casual  fire,  the  greate&t  part  of  it 
greatness  of  its  traffic  ;  and  soon  after,  Sueto-  was  laid  in  ashes  ;  and  about  two  years  after 
nius,  because  it  was  too  large  to  be  defended  the  conqueror  caused  the  tower  of  London  to 
by  bis  little  army  of  10,000  Romans,  aban-  be  erected,  to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe.     Be- 
done<l  the  city  to  Boadicea,  who  set  it  on  fire,  sides    the    first  charter,    William  afterwards 
and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Lon-  granted  tbem  another;  bnt  London  obtained 
don  soon  recovered  from  this  dreadful  cata-  one  much  more  extensive  from  Henry  I.  by 
strophe,  and,  in  a  few  years,  increased  in  the  which  the  county  of  Middlesex  waa  added  to 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  its  trade,  and  build-  their  jurisdiction,  on  paying  tbe  quit  rent  of 
ings,  and  was  made  a  prefecture  by  tbe  Ro-  3001.  a-year  ;  with  a  power  of  appointing  not 
mans,  in  imitation  of  Rome  itself.     Tbe  time  only  a  sheriff,  but  a  justiciary,  from  among 
when  the  city  wall  was  first  erected  is  very  un-  themselves.      Before  the  grant  of  this  charter 
certain,  some  authors  ascribing  this  work  to  London  seems  to  have  been  entirely  subject  to 
Constantine  the  Great,  others  to  his  mother  the  arbitrary  will  of  tbe  king.     But  the  liber- 
Helena  ;    and  others,  again,  to  Valentinian,  ties  of  the  citizens  being  now  guarded  by  so 
abont  tbe  year  3€8.     This  wall  was  composed  strong  a  fence,  they    endeavoured  to  sccare 
alternately  of  layers  of  flat  Roman  brick,  and  tl\eir  customs,  by  converting  tbem  into  written 
rag  stones,  and  had  many  lofty  towers   Those  laws ;  and  tbe  several  bodies,  professing  the 
on  the  land  side  were  fifteen  in  number.     Dur-  arts  and  mvsteries  of  trade  and  manufacturr, 
ing  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  I^ndon  was  tbe  me-  which  had  liitherto  been  kept  up  by  prescrip- 
tropoljs  of  tbe  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  tion  only,  were  now  strengthened,  by  being 
governed  by  a  magistrate  called  a  portreve,  formed  into  established  companies.  The  king, 
that  is,  a  governor  or  guardian  of  a  port.     In  however,  reserved  to  himself  tbe  power  of  ap- 
tbe  year  400,  Augustine  the  monk  introduced  pointing  the  portreve,  or  chief  officer  of  the 
Christianity  into  England,  and  was  made  arch-  city.     Upon  tiie  death  of  Henry  L  tbe  citizens 
bishop    of    Canterbury,  wben    he    ordained  assisted  king  Stephen  in  bis  endeavours  to  ob- 
Melliius  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  establish-  tain  the  crown,  and  in    1135  received   him 
ing  the  see  at  London,  where  a  church  was  into  the  city.     In  the  year  1139  the  citizens 
erected  for  hiui  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  purchased  of  king  Stephen,  for  a  hundred 
London  frequently  suffered  by  fiics,  and  was  marksof  silver,  the  right  of  choosing  theirown 
twice  plundered  by  the  Danes;  the  last  time  sheriffs.     King  Henry  II.  granted  Uie  citizens 
they  transported  an  army,  in  350  ships,  up  the  a  charter,  wliich  confirmed  their  liberties  and 
Thames,  and  landing  near  London,  soon  re-  immunities.    The  second  of  September,  1 1  b9, 
duced  and  plundereuit ;  wben,  looking  upon  the  day  preceding  the  coronation  of  Richard  I. 
it  as  a  convenient  fortress,  w  hence  they  might  surnamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  was  remarkable  for  a 
at  pleasure  invade  tbe  kingdom  of  Wes&ex,  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  this  city.  In 
made  it  a  place  of  arms,  and  left  in  it  a  consi.  the  vear  1 197  the  citizens  purchased  of  king 
derable  garrison;  but  the  wise  and  brave  Al.  Kiciiard  a  charter,  for  15,000  marks,  the  con- 
fred  rec(»vercd  the  city,  drove  out  the  invaders,  snvancy  of  tbe  River  Thames,  with  a  power 
and  then  not  only  repaired  the  wall  and  towers,  of  removing  weirs  and  other  obstructions.     In 
but  embellished  the  city  with  additional  build-  the  year  1207  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn    took  the 
ings.    7'hecitv  having  no  bridge,  tbe  citizens  tit  le  of  mayor  instead  of  custos  and  bailiff,  under 
crossed  the  Tfiames  by  means  of  ferries ;  but  which  names  he  had  held  that  dignity  fur 
between  the  years  993  and  101(>,  a  wooden  twenty  years  successively.      In  tbe  year  1211 
bridge  was  erected  in  tbe  reign  of  Ethelred  ;  the  citizens  began  to  encompass  tbe  wall  with 
and  in  the  last  mentioned  year  Canute,  king  a  deep  ditch,  iCO  feet  wide.     Ahout  this  time 
of  Denmark,  sailed  up  the  river,  in  order  to  the  forest  of  Middlesex  being  disforested,  tbe 
plunder  the  city;  and  finding  that  he  could  citizens  obtained  an  opportunity  of  purchasing- 
not  puss  the  bridge  with  bis  ships,  caused  a  land,  and  building  bouses  upon  it,  by  which 
4'anal  to  be  cut  thiougb  the  marshes,  on  the  the  suhuibs  of  the  city  were  greatly  increased, 
south  side  of  the  river,  by  which  means  Ca-  and  soon  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent 
nnte  Iron^bt  Ills  ships  to  the  west  of  London  without   tbe  walls,   though  all  the  ground 
bridge,   and  attacked    tlie  city  on  all  sides,  within  tliem  was  far  from  being  converted  into 
However,    the    citizens    exerting  themselves  regular  streets.      The  city  was  divided  into 
with  extraordinary  bravery,  he  was  repulsed  twenty-four  wards,  under  tbe  government  of 
with  considerable  loss,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  the  aldermen*  and  each  ward  chose  some  of 
siege.      Yet  he  afterwards   renewed  it  with  the  inhabitants  as  common-council  mcnt  who 
greater  vigour  than  before,  but  with  no  better  were  sworn  into  their  ofiice;  these  were  to  he 
success.     At  last  a  peace  ua^>  concluded  be-  consulted  by  the  aldermen,  and  tlieir  adrtC4* 
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fellowed  in  all  public  affairt  relatiasf  to  the    and  abasing  a  Lombard  merchant,  fur  oifmwg 
atj,   Tlie  above  regulation  nras  made  in  the    to  advance  the  sum  required,  the  mayor  tvas 
m^of  king  Edward  I.  who  also  granted  the    committed  prisoner  to   Windsor  castle,  and 
eiuaeas  a  charter,  by  which  he  confirmed  all    several  of  tne  aldermen  and  citizens  to  other 
llieir  aBcaent  privileges.    Some  years  before    prisons ;  and  by  a  commission  of  inquiry,  an* 
ilirtr  rrceiving  this  mvonr,  the  lord  treasurer    der  the  great  seait  being  found  guilty,  they 
iioiDoned  the  mayor*  aldermen  and  citizens,    ware  iimm  3<H)0  marks,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
loitlend  him  in  the  Tower,  to  give  an  acconnt    cit^  seized )  the  mayor  was  degraded  from  his 
heir  the  peace  of  the  city  had  been  kept;  but    office,  and  a  cnstos  appointed  in  hi)  room ;  the 
(irrgory  Rockesleyy  the  mayor,  resolving  not    sheriffs  were  also  degraded,  and  others  chosen ; 
to  sttnui  in  that  quality,  laid  aside  the  ensigns    and,  by  the  king's  precept,  seventeen  persons 
of  his  office  at  Mrking  church,  and  repaired    were  appointed    aldermen  during  the  royal 
(s  the  Tower  as  a  private  gentleman )  which    pleasure.    As  a  farther  mortification  to  the 
wu  10  highlT  resented  by  the  treasurer,  that    city,  the  king  not  only  withdrew,  with  the  no- 
he  osouDittca  bim  and  several  citizens  to  pri«    bility,  to  York,  bat  removed  the  courts  of  jus- 
100.    This  proceeding  the  king  so  far  approv-    tice'to  that  city.    However,  upon  payment  of 
cd,  that,  though  be  discharged  the  ma^or,  he    the  fine  of  9000  marks,  all  tne  city  liberties 
Kited  the  city  liberties,  andhaving  appointed    were  restored,  except  the  privilege  ot  choosing 
1  cistoB  of  the  city,  there  was  no  mayor  of    a  mayor.    In  the  year  1407  ^  dreadful  plague 
LoodoB  for  twelve  years  after.    In  1306  sea^    carried  off  30,000  of  the  inhabitants,  wnereby 
tssi  begiBoiag'  tobe  much  used  in  the  snburbs    corn  became  so  cheap  that  wheat  sold  at  3s. 
sf  LoBdon  by  brewers,  dyers,  and  others  re*    4d.  the  ouarter.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  sir 
^triog  gnat  fires,  the  nobility  and  gentry    Henry  Barton,  the  lord  mayor,  first  ordered 
complained  to  kiDff  Bdward  II.  that  tne  atr    lanterns  tobe  hung  out  for  illuminating  the 
wis  mfected  by  Uie  noisome  smell,  and  the    streets  by  night    In  the  second  year  of  the 
lUckeloadaofsosoke  it  occasioned,  to  the  en*    reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  dreadful  pestilence 
^gering  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants ;    ^^S^  ^^  London,  which  swept  away  an  incre* 
spoo  which  a  proclamation  was  issued,  for*    dible  nnmber  of  people.    In  the  beginning  of 
mddiog  It  to  be  used  ;  but  little  regard  being    the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  the  sweating  sickness 
pud  10  it,  the  king  appointed  a  commission  of   first  raged  in  London  i  of  which  disease  two 
oyer  and  terminer,  to  inquire  after  those  who    lord  mayors,  and  one  of  the  sheriffs,  died  within 
hsd  acted  in  open  defiance  of  this  injunction,    the  year.    In  the  year  1500  the  plague  carried 
Is  the  year  1327  hing  Bdward  III.  mnted    off  20,000  persons;  and,  during  this  reign, 
the  citizens  two  charters ;  by  the  first  of  which    the  city  also  suffered  greatly  by  the  oppressions 
it  VIS  ordained,  that  the  mayor  shall  be  con*    of  the  king's  ministers  Empson  and  Dudley, 
itsfltly  one  of  the  judges  of  over  and  terminer,    The  citizens  being  extremely  exasperated  at  the 
for  the  trial  of  criminals  confined  in  Newgate,    encouragement  given  to  foreigners,  a  priest, 
&e.    By  the    second  charter,  Sonthwara  is    named  Bell,  was  persuaded  to  preach  against 
mated  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  citizens,    them  at  the  Spital,  and  in  a  very  inflaminir 
ibesameprince,  in  the  year  1354,  granted  the    sermon  be  incited  the  people  to  oppose  all 
city  the  pnvilege  of  having  gold  or  silver  maces    strangers ;  this  occasioned  frequent  quarrels  in 
orricd  before  the  chief  magistrate,  a  privilege    the  streets,  for  which  some  Englishmen  were 
then  peculiar  to  London.    This  is  the  time    committed  to  prison.    A  rumour  arose,  that, 
irben  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  title  of    on  May-day,  all  the  foreigners  would  beassassi- 
lord  was  firat  added  to  that  of  mayor.     In  the    nated,  and  several  strangers  fled  ;  this  coming 
?cir  1348  the  city  was  visited  by  a  most  terri-    to  the  knowledge  of  the  king's  council,  cardi* 
bk  pestilence,  which  continued  to  rage  till  the    nal  Wolsey  sent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  several 
dtarcb^jrards  were  found  not  capacious  enon<:h    of  the  city  council,  told  them  what  he  had 
to  leoeive  the  bodies.    This  induced  several    heard,  and[  exhorted  them  to  preserve  peace, 
moos  to  purchase  ffround  to  supply  that  de-    One  of  the  aldermen,  returning  from  his  ward, 
Kct ;  and  m  one  of  these  burying  grounds,    observed  two  young  men  at  play  in  Cheapsidt*, 
hooght  by  sir  Walter  Manny,  were  interred,    and  many  others  looking  at  them.     He  would 
the  next  year,  50,000  persons  :  by  this  dreadful    have  sent  them  to  the  compter,  bat  they  were 
ptstileoee  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have    soon  rescued,  and  theory  raised  of, 'Prentices, 
died  in  this  city.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign    'Prentices  I  Clubs,  Clubs !    Instantly  the  pco- 
of  king  Bicbaird  II.  the  cit^  suffered  greatly    pie  arose;  by  eleven  o'clock  they  amounted  to 
by  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Hilliard,  commonly    six  or  seven  hundred ;  and  the  crowd  still  in- 
oiled  Wat  Tyler.    William   Walworth,  the    creasing,  they  rescued  from  Newgate  and  the 
krd  mayor,  being  ordered  to  arrest  him,  that    Coomter  the  prisoners  committed  for  abusing 
■sristrate  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  head    the  foreigners)  while  the  mayor  and  sheriffs, 
vith  his  sword,  that  he  fell  wounded  from  his    who  were  present,  made  proclamation  in  the 
WrR,and  was  soon  dispatched.    Several  writ-    king^s  name;  but,  insteau  of  obeying  it,  they 
m  sseribe  to  the  action  of  this  day  the  addi-    broke  open  the  houses  of  many  Prencfimen  and 
tioeof  adagger  to  the  arms  of  the  city,  in  re*    other  foreignera,  and  continued  plundering 
■nnbianee  of  Uie  good  service  done  by  them,    them  till  three  in  the  morning,  when  begiii- 
»d  particularly  by  the  lord  mayor.    In  the    ninr  to  disperse,  the  mayor  ana  his  attendants 
7*v  1192  the  aty  refusins  to  lend  the  king  a    took  300  of  them,  and  committed  them  to  the 
••■lef  noney,  and  some  of  the  citisens  beating    several  prisons.    On  the  4th  of  May  the  lord 
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mayor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  carl  of  Surry,  tlip  north,  fields  beliiiid  those  gardens,  except 
Mnu  others,  sHt  npon  the  trial  of  liie  oH'eiulers  a  few  iiouses,  where  is  now  the  west  end  of 
at  iinihlhail,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  entering  the  Drury-lane.     On  the  south  side  of  ttie  street 
citv  with  (3()0  men      'JMiut  day  several  were  theg^rdensgenerally  extended  to  the  Thames; 
indicted,  and  on  the  next  thirteen  were  sen-  though  some  of  the  nobility  h.d  houses  on  the 
t4*nced  to  he  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  hack  of  their  gardens,  next  the  water-side, 
ior  the  execution  of  whom  ten  gallowses  were  Co  vent-garden,  so  called  from  its  belonging  to 
set  up  in  several  parts  of  the  city,  upon  wheels,  the  convent  at  Westminster,  extended  to  St. 
to  be  renmved  from  street  to  street,  and  from  MartinVlane,  and  the  field  behind  it  reached 
door  to  door.     On    the  7th  of   May  several  to  St.  (iiles^s.     That  lane  had  feiv  edifices  be- 
others  were  found    guilty,   and  received  the  sides  the  church,  for  Covent-garden  wall  was 
same  sentence  us  the  former,  and,  soon  after^  on  one  side,  and  a  wall  which  inclosed  the 
were  drawn  upon  hurdles  to  the  standard  in  Mews  on   the  other,  and  all  the  apper  part 
Chenpside ;  but  when  one  was  executed,  and  was  a   lane  between  two  hedges,  which  ex- 
the  rest  about  to  be  turned  otf,  a  respite  came,  tended  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  St, 
Hud  they  were  remanded  back  to  prison.     In  Giles's.     Hedge-lane,   now   WhitcnniD>8treet, 
the  year  1551   king  Edward  VI.  gave  the  city  was  brtween  two  hedges  ;  the  extensive  street, 
a  charter,  by  whie)i  he  not  only  confirmed  ufl  now  called  the  Hay-market,  had  a  hedge  on, 
its  former  privileges,    but   granted    the  lord  one  side,  and  a  few  bushes  on  the  other.  ^  Net- 
inavor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  several  lands  ther  Pall-Mall,  St.  James's-street,  Piccadilly, 
nnd  tenements  in  Southwark,  with  the  manor  nor  any  of  the  streets  or  fine  squares  in  that  part 
thereof,  nnd  its  appurtenances;  the  assize  of  of  the  town,    were  built;    and  Westminster 
breatl,  wine,  brer,  and  ale;  a  fair  for  three  was  a  small  town  on  the  south-west  and  south 
days  ;  and  the  uHires  of  coroner,  escheutor,  and  sides  of  St.  Jameses  Park.     Lambeth  was«  at 
clerk  of  the  market,  whirh  are  forever  vested  that  time,  a   little  village,  at  a  considerable 
in  the  lord  mayor  ami  his  successors.     In  the  distance  from  Southwark,  and  there  were  do 
reign  of  queen  l^lizabeth  the  far  greater  part  buildings  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
of  this  metropolis  was  contained  within  the  till  a  row  of  hu^^es  began  opposite  to  White 
Willis;  nnd  even  in  these  narmw  limits  were  Friars,  and  exteniled  along  the  river,  with  gar- 
many  gardens,  which  have  since  been  converted  dens,  fields,  or  groves  behind  them,  till  almost 
into  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys.     The  buildings  opposite  the  Steel-yard,  where  several  streets 
of  London  were,  on  the  west,  bounded  hy  the  began  :  the  Borough  extended  a  considerable 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine  ;   Bast  Smithfield  distance  fiom  the  bridge  to  the  south,  and  the 
was  open  to  Tower-hill.     The  Minories  were  building  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Tower.    This 
built  only  on  the  east  side,  which  fronretl   the  was  the  state  of  this  great  metropolis  so  lately 
city  wall;  cattle  grazeil  in  GiK>dman's  Fields,  as  in  the  rei^ru  of  queen  Rlizaheth;  and  bow 
anil  Whitecliupel  extendeil  hut  a  little  beyond  inconsiderable   soever  it   oiust  appear,  when 
the  bars  and  had  no  houses  to  the  uorrh;  for  compared  with  its  present  dimensions,  yet  by 
Spitultields  which  of  themselves  would  now  order  of  that  queen  a  proclamation  was  pab- 
c\nnp»»se  a  very  large  town,  were  then   really  llshed,  by  which  ail  persons  were  forbidden  to 
fields,  separatetl  fivni  each  other  by  lied iies  and  build  np«»n    new  foundations.      In   the  year 
rowsof  trees.     Hounsditih  consisted  odIv  of  a  UUt3,  3i»,57S  persons  died  of  the  plague.     Id 
rv»w  ot  houses  fronting  the  city  wull,  and  ti»e  the  year   1»>I3  the  water  of  the  New  Kiver, 
little  vAnls  anil  £rardensl>eliind  them  als«» open-  brouirtii  from  Ware  hy  Sir  Hu^-h   Middleton, 
eil  into  thi^se  fields.     Bi>hop?sr*»te-streei,  .\or-  was  let  into  the  lower  reservoir  at  Islintrton, 
ton  Falsfale,  and  the  stretH  called  Shore-ditch,  with  ^reai  ceremony  ;  the  next  year  Smithfield 
were  tlien,  however,  built  as  far  as  the  church  ;  was  tinsl  paved,  and,  io  1615,  the  sides  of  the 
but  there  were  only  a  few  houses  and  i:ardens  streets  ot  this  city  l»eing^  paved  with  pebble- 
oxi  eavri  sliie,  ard  no  streets  or  lanes  on  eittier  stones,  whioli  ha»i  hitherto  rendered  walking 
Kiri'l.    M^Kvrtieids  Uv  entirely  ojvn  to  the  vil-  very  tn>uble5^>mr,  the  inhabitants  of  the  prin- 
Iviiieot"  H  'XivKi ;  and  Fm>bury  FicUis  in  which  cij^al  Mrrets  fir>t  b^:ran  to  pa%e  their  doors  with 
u«-cv  ji«"%-/rjl  *r»n*ijiul»,  exietiioi   to  t  lie  east  brvad  freTr->to'>e  an«l  fia^s.     In  the  year  1625, 
»i.»e  of  Hli.tecrv.vs*  Mn-et.    i  hi5»-ell->treet  was  when  kin^   1  haries  L  ascended  the  thrv»oe,  a 
»i  Jt  eC'^.tv'J ;  aaU  >t.  JohnVstreet  extended  by  uixysx  dreadful  pestilence  nceO  in  London  :  the 
t^e  *:iieolltie  pr.orv  oiSr.  John  of  Jerusalem,  i^Tal  frfr-vts  ol    liiis  distemper  had  been  fre- 
tv>  the  nTvn».A>terv  v>f    derkruwre  I  and  Conr-  ijaetitiy  te  I :  but   it   i»  •«"  carried  off,  within 
irv>vi^  vrMicb  op^-'HtHi  into  the  tieid*.     Kut  v»u  the  *^»uce  of  a  year,  in  th«  city  an«i  suburbs, 
hav:.^  tii^  ciiy  WAii*,  lae  bail  itMj:^  were  ui'icb  i>o^4l7  p^^oois^  besides  I  hvvj^  «  bo  died  ot  other 
li-v*  ex.vasve  :  *vc  th.>a^H  tin?  riiia^  ol  Hoi-  u:>ternoers,  » fiicb.  iu  trw  \%bole.  amounted  to 
l.T'j  was  ck*w  jo  »:e»i  ;<»>  taiO'iou,  tne  backs  of  3l,:^v>,  sard  to  In?  one-xhird  or  ttie  iahabitaots. 
;re    bvMise'S.  p^-;c'i  Ar  V  *>:>   lf:e    north  side,  l>ufa»i:  tiiis  uu'.appy  re>;Ca  i^npat  tiisputrs  ar»»«c 
*j^r*^^»  >a:o  ^x.'Kl'*  ai.«i  fit*  vi*;  part  of  liny  *  betaken  ir»e  ki:>^  an*i  tur  c.ty.  in  reiarion  to 
I    L- a.^e  i»<re  iije  \>a,\   bt)'i^-s  :h.it  exte^'it^i  >h  i.^Li:on*'y,     Kvius,    \<\       B-it    errn    in     the 
le   ca-i   tne  oja^n  *iree's ;  ir\?at  ». art  of  Hi^u  ui  v.>:  ol  t::e>e  •.ii>;.a:e*»x:xi  while  tf*e  kinf  was 
H-».   o"i  j.i«i  no  e\i>c«?n^'e.  oji-i  Nc  ii.le^s  wr^s  a..:uiivy  orwK.>>ju^  trur  ii.l>ert:e>  o4  tbe  rit:iens, 
..  »•     u:e.  cvr't^'i..»»i>  to  no  par:  of  L«»n.ioa.    If  Le  :^rAn*<^vl  tneai  severaj  chirter%  by  whi.."h  he 
itf  >«.raa<i,  >%e  a^so  li  iU  taai  sp.*-  couGruxU^U:L<ir  rWuier  pi'i^ileices,  anda«ioe4 
d  ^^irisnis  03  eaca  n-i*^  and  to  9«.*aiie  aen  oa-cs^     A;  ica^tii  tne  lord  mavor. 
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eontivy  to  an  order  of  parliament,  endeavour-  thing  to  be  seen  therein  but  sfrans  growing",  in* 

'\nc  bv  proclamation  to  ra««e  troops  fur  his  ma-  numerable  fires  made  to  purify  the  air,  coffins, 

JAlr,  be  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  se*  pest-carts,  red  crosses  upon  doors,  with  the  in- 

renJ  articles  of  impeachment  being  brought  scription  o(  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !'*  and 

•l^inst  him,  he  was,  by  the  sentence  of  the  poor  women  in  tears,  with   woeful   lamenta- 

buose  of  peers,  degraded  from  the  mayoralty,  tions,  carrying  their  infants  to  the  grave!  and 

iv4  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  any  office,  scarce  any'othcr  sounds  to  be  heard  than  those 

ur  receiving  any  farther  honour.    There  being,  incessantly  repeated  from  the  windows,  '*  Pray 

loinc  time  after,  bat  little  prospect  of  an  agree*  for  us!'*  and  the  dismal  call  of  *^  Bring  out 

nteat  between  tlie  king  and  parliament,  and  your  dead  !'*     In  the  month  of  September  the 

the  greatest  part  of   the  city  being  averse  burials  amounted  in  one  week  to  6988 ;  but 

fium  all  thoughts  of  an  accommodation,  the  the  week  after  the  bill  falling  to  6544,  gave 

ronoion'coonctl  passed  an  act  for  fortifying  some  glimmering  hopes  that  this  dreadful  dis- 

tbecity.    This  act  of  common-council  being  temper  was  past  its  crisis :  however,  the  mor- 

wuD  after  confirmed  by  an  order  of  parliament,  tality  increased  the  week  following  to  7165. 

■pvards  of  twenty  forts  were  raiseiJ,  all  joined  After  this  the  contagion  gradually  decreased, 

bjra  line  of  communication,  formed  by  a  ram-  till  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  restore  the  de- 

prt  of  earth,  which  on  all  sides  surrounded  the  solatc  city  to  its  pristine  state  of  health,  after 

rities  of  London  and  Westminster,   and  the  the  direful  ravages  of  this  distemper  had  swept 

horao^h  of  Southwark.    This  %vas  done  at  the  off  68,5%  persons,  which,  together  with  those 

rxpence  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  was  imme-  who  died  of  other  diseases,  made  the  bill  of 

diately  etecuted    with   the   greatest  alacrity,  mortality  for  this  year  amount  to  97,306.    Tlie 

^Uter  this  tlie  city  entered  heartily  into  the  above  calamity  was  scarcely  ceased,  and  those 

neuorcs  of  the  parliament,  though  the  lord  who  had  fled  returned  to  their  houses,  when, 

saror,  aldermen,   and  common-council   fre-  on  Sunday,   the  2d  of  September,  1666,  a 

^BeDtly  solicited  that  body  to  settle  the  pesice  dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  one  in  the  morning 

of  the  kingdoon:   but  soon  after  the  king's  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Farryner,  a  baker,  in  Pud^ 

death,  an  order  being  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  ding-lane.     The  house  containing  much  brush 

ind  sheriffs,  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  mo-  and  faggot  wood,  the  fire  soon  got  ahead,  and 

narchr,  he  refused  to  comply ;  upun  which  he  furiously  seized  on  the  neighbouring  houses  on 

vas  brought  to  the  bar  ot  the  house  of  com-  all  sides,  running  four  wavs  at  once ;  it  conti- 

bofls,  conimitted  prisoner  to  the  Tower  for  nued  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  in  its 

t TO  months,  and  another  mayor  chosen  in  his  way  the   whole  of  Monday,    Tuesday,  and 

loom.    At  the  inau;;oration  of  Cromwell,  in  Wednesday.     On  Thursday  the  flames  were 

1657,  as  lord  protector,  the  lord  mayor  carried  extinguished ;  hut  that  evening  the  fire  burst 

the  citj  sword  before  him,  accompanied  by  the  out  again  at  the  Temple,  by  the  falling  of  some 

earl  of  Warwick,  who  carried  the  sword,  and,  sparks  upon  a  pile  of  wooden  buildings  ;  but 

doriog  the  ceremony,  stood  on  the  right  side  of  upon  blowing  up  the  houses  around  it  with 

UoiDweirs  chair,  while  the  lord  mayor  stood  gunpowder,    it    was   extinguished   the  next 

OD  the  left.    But  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  mornirg.     By   this    dreadful     conflagration 

the  common-council,  opposing  the  committee  were  consumed  400  streets  and  lanes,  13,200 

ofiafety,  declaring  for  a  free  parliament,  and  houses,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  eighty-six 

refosiug  to  pay  or  advance  money  to  the  par-  parish-churches,  six  chapels,  the  Uoyaf  Ex- 

liaoieDt,  general  Monk  was  ordered  to  march  change,   Blackwell-hall,    and    the    Custom- 

irith  his  army  into  the  city,  and  the  streets  be-  house,  several  hospitals  and  libraries,  fifty-two 

catne  planted  with  soldiers,  when  several  of  the  of  the  companies'  halls,  and  a  vast  number  of 

aUeraien   and    common-council    were   taken  otherstately  edifices,  together  with  three  of  the 

iotocQstody,  the  whole  body  disqualified,  and  a  city  gates,  tour  stone  bridges,  and  four  prisons ; 

new  common-coancil  ordered  to  be  chosen ;  the  loss  of  which,  with  that  of  the  merchan- 

after  which  the  city  gates  were  broken  and  cut  dise  and  household  furniture,  amounted,  ac- 

to  ]Neces,  tlie  portcullises  taken  down  and  de-  cording  to  the  best  calculation,  to  10,730,5001. : 

>trnyed,  and  the  posts  and  chains  taken  down,  but  it  is  amazing  that  in  this  terrible  devasta- 

After  this  the  city  heartily  and  zealously  joined  tion  only  six  persons  lost  their  lives  by  the  fire, 

frith  general  Monk  in  bringing  about  ihe  re-  London,  indeed,  might  now  have  been  rebuilt 

»turation.  About  the  beginning  of  Ma v,  1665.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have   exceeded   ia 

a onst  dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  tdecitv:  beauty  all  the  cities  upon  earth;  two  plans 

the  week  wherein  this  distemper  was  first  dis-  were  formed  bv  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir 

roverfd,  it  carried  off  nine  persons ;  the  week  John  Evelyn,  but  both  rejected.    However,  it 

after  three ;   the  next  weeK,  the  number  in-  was  ordered,  by  act  of  parliament,  that  many 

frra&uigtofourteen,  and  progressively  to  forty-  of  the  streets  and  lanes  should  he  widened, 

tlirve,  the  people  were  struck  with  consterna^  that  all  the  houses  should  be  built  with  stone 

fii^Stand  many  of  them  had  thoughts  of  leav-  or  brick,  with  party  walls,  and  the  whole  fin- 

iof  the  city:  not  in  the  month  of  June,  the  ished  within  three  years:  that  the  ground  in 

cumber  having  gradually  increased  to  470  a  several  places  should  be  raised,  and  that  a  ro* 

*^k,  the  nobuity,  gentry,  and  principal  citi-  luinn  of  brass  or  stone  should  be  erected  on  or 

»ii>  fifd  into  the  country  for  safety.     In  July,  near  the  place  where  the  above  dreadful  fire 

the  bitl^tncreastpg  to  ^10,  all  houses  were  began ;  whence  arose  that  column  called  the 

^at  op,  the  streets  deserted,  and  scarce  any  Monument ;  but  liad  it  been  raised  near  tbe 
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place  where  the  fire  ceased,  and  in  the  centre  England  had  ever  leen ;  insomacb^  that  fo- 

of  the  fine  circular  area  proposed  by  Sir  Chris-  teigners  styled  her   "  the  restorer  of  naval 

topher  Wn*n,    in    Fleet-street,    where   eight  glory,  and  queen  of  the  northern  seas."     Her 

fttreets  would  radiate  upon  it,  and  where  it  wealthiest  merchants  also,  after  her  example, 

would  be  seen   to   terminate   the  view  even  began  to  build  ships  with  great  alacrity ;  and, 

from  Aldgate  and  Westminster,  it  would  have  on  any  emergency,  readily  joined  them  with 

enjoyed  a  situation  vastly  more  worthy  of  its  the  national  fleet,  which  enabled  her  to  send 

beauty,  and  have  appeared  to  infinitely  greater  out  20,000  fighting  men  for  sea-service.     A 

advantage,  than  in  the  corner  where  it  is  now  charter, of  incorporation  had  been  granted  by 

placed.     In  the  year  1687,  a  dreadful  persecu-  'Philip  and  IVlary,  in  1554,  to  the  Russia  coui- 

tion  raging  in  f* ranee  against  the  distressed  pany,  who  had,  in  consequence,  opened  a  fac- 

Protestants,    13,500  of  them  came  over  and  tory  in  Moscow,  and  completed  two  or  three 

settled  in  this  city,  and  the  parts  contiguous,  voyages.  To  give  stability  to  this  undertaking-, 

particularly   in  ^pitalfields,   by  which   they  the  queen,  in  1561),  sent  over  Sir  Thomas  Ran- 

greatly  enriched  the  city  and  kingdom,  by  in-  dolph  with  despatches  to  the  czar  in  behalf  of 

troducing  among  us  new  arts  and  manufac-  this  new  company,  and  obtained  for  them  an 

tures.     In  1716,  by  along  dry  season,  the  river  exemption  from  all  duties,  customs,  &c.  with 

Thames  was  reduced  so  low,  that  by  a  violent  leave  to  transport  their  merchandise  into  Per- 

storm  of  wind  at  west-south-west  it  was  blown  sia,  and  to  trade  in  the  fullest  and  most  ampl« 

so  dry,  during  the  recess  of  the  tide,«that  many  manner.     This  propitious  reign  also  gave  birth 

thousand  people  passed  it  on  foot,  both  above  to  the  East  India  company.     The  queen,  by 

and  below  bridge,  and  walked  through  most  being  at  war  with  Spain,  was  prevented  from 

of  the  arches.    The  year  17^3  was  rendered  getting  spices  from  Lisbon  at  first  band  ;  she 

memorable  by  the  effectual  opposition  made  therefore,  determined  to  enter  her  people  di* 

by  the  citizens  against  a  scheme  for  a  general  rectly  upon  a  commerce  to  the  East  Indies* 

excise.     The  last  and  present  reign  are  render*  Accordinglvi  on  the  31st  of  December,  1600, 

ed  remarkable  by  the  multitude  of  magnificent  she  granted  a  charter  to  George  earl  of  Cum- 

buildings,  fine  streets,  and  spacious  squares,  berland,  and  215  knights,  alderman,  and  mer* 

that  have  been  added,  and  still  are  adcfing  to  chants,  that,  at  their  own  costs  and  charges, 

this  metropolis.    The  incorporated  societies  of  they  might  open  a  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  in 

merchants  are  the  Hamburgh  company,  incor-  the  country  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  be 

porated  by  Elizabeth,   but  subsisting  under  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of 

the  name  of  merchants  of  the  staple  and  mer-  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 

chants  adventurers,  as  early  as  Edward  I. ;  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.     The  ut- 

the  Russia  company;  the  Levant  or  Turkey  most  encouragement  was  alsogiven,  either  aepa- 

company ;  the  East  India  company ;  the  Royal  rately  or  collectively,  to  all  English  merchants 

African  company;   the   Hudson*s  Bay  com-  who  chose  to  make  adventures  abroad,  for  the 

pany ;  the  South  Sea  company :  besides  these,  improvement  of  our  commerce,  and  the  exten- 

the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  London  Insur-  sion  of  our  trade.    The  Levant,  or  Turkey 

ance  companies  were  incorporated  by  George  company  were  incorporated  under  a  perpetual 

I.  for  tlie  security  of  property,  for  which  there  charter,  by  the  designation  of  The  Merchants 

are  several  other  offices  established,  but  not  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  seas.     The 

incorporated.    Among'  the  public  civil  build-  London  and  Liverpool  merchants,  also,  sent 

ings  of  this  metropolis,  is  the  Hank  of  Eng-  out  several  ships  to  Greenland.     In  tbe  year 

land,    established,    by  act  of  parliament,  m  1613,  the  money  paid  for  exports  and  imports 

1693,  and  greatlv  enlarged  by  additional  build-  in  London  alone,  amounted  to  109,5721.18s. 

ings  within  the  last  twenty  years.     Upon  the  4d.  which  was  very  near  thrice  as  much  as  nil 

accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558,   the  the  other  ports  of  tlngland  paid  for  customs  in 

coromercisil,  as  well  as  political  affairs  of  this  the  same  year.    The  silk  manufactures  of  Lon> 

country  began  to  make  a  much  more  conspi*  don  were  also,  by  this  time,  become  so  consi* 

cuoas 'figure  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  derable,  that,  in  1629,  they  were  incorporated 

Her  first  care  was  the  protection  of  the  two  so-  by  Charles  1.  under  the  name  of  The  Master, 

cietiesof  merchants  adventurers  and  merchants  ^f'arden.  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  Silk 

of  the  staple,  long  before  settled  in  Germany ;  Throwers  of  the  city  of  London,  and  within 

and  by  several  wise  and  judicious  regulations  four  miles  of  it    From  the  year  1645,  we  may 

and  restrictions,  to  set  her  foreign  and  domestic  date  the  commencement  of  private  bankinir* 

trade  above  the  controul  of  other  powers,  who,  which  originated  with  the  goldsmith's  com- 

on  this  occasion,  betrayed  evident  marks  of  pany.     In  a  very  short  time  banking  consti- 

jealousy  and  discontent.'  The  queen,  however,  tuted  a  very  considerable  branch  of  business, 

tar  from  being  intimidated,  wisely  provided  The  goldsmiths  began  to  discount  merchants* 

for  herown  security  against  future  disasters,  by  bonds  and  bills,  both  in  town  and  from  tlie 

filling  her  magazines  with  ammunition  and  country;  and  also  began  to  receive  the  rents  of 

military  and  naval  stores.     In  the  second  year  gentlemen's  estates  remitted  to  tOH'n,  and  to  aU 

of  her  reign,  she  caused  gunpowder  to  be  made  low  them,  and  others,  who  put  cash  into  their 

in  England,  which,  till  this  time,  had  been  hands,  some  interest  for  it,  if  it  remained  only 

supplied  by  the  German  steel-vard  company ;  for  a  single  month.     The  year  KiGO  gave 

she  built  a  considerable  nnmber  of  ships  of  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  incor- 

"war,   forming  the  most  important  fleet  that  porated  by  Charles  II.    The   merchants   of 
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LoiMkMi  tnd«  to  allparto  of  tbe  world,  evport-  coffee,  ealtpetre,  ^old  dust,  and  many  dragt 

injTtoTarkfy  woolfeti  clotlies,  tin,  lead,  and  for  dyers  and  medicinal  uses.  These  are  exclu* 

irun^soMy  in  oar  own  shipping;  and  bringing  aiTe  of  our  tiade  to  Ireland,  Neirtbundland, 

froa  tJieaee  nir  silk,  carpets,  {falls  ^nd  other  West  Indies,  and  many  of  our  settlements  and 

driiif  ingiedtents,  cotton,  fruits,  medicinal  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    The 

d'ro^,  coffee,  &&     To  Italv,  woollen  goods  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies  certainly  constitutes 

Tinoas  kinds,  peltry,  leather,  lead,  tin,  fish,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  political,  aswell  as 

aid  East  Jadia  merchandise ;  and  bring  buck  commercial  machines,  that  is  to  be  met  with 

nvind  thrown  silk,  wines,  oil,  soap,  olives,  in  history.     Tbe  trade  itself  is  exclusive,  and 

mnfrs,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dned  fruit,  lodged  in  a  company,  which  has  a  temporary 

coloare,  anchovies,  &e.    To  Spain,  all  kinds  monopoly  of  it,  in  consideration  of  money  ad- 

0f  voollen  goods,  leather,  lead,  tin,  fish,  corn,  vanced  to  the  government.    Without  entering 

iron  ud  brass  mannfactores,  haberdashery-  into  the  history  of  the  Cast  India  trade  within 

wcs,  assortments  of  linen  from  Genuany,  these  twenty  years  past,  and  the  company's 

Mi  elsewhere ;  and  receive  in  retarn  wines,  concerns  in  that  country,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 

iili,  dried  frnits,  oranges,    lemons,    olives,  that  besides  their  setlemenCs  on  the  coast  of 

Tool,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  otiier  dying  drugs,  India,  which  they  enjoy  under  certain  restric- 

e»loiirs,gold,  and  siWer  coins,  &c.    'Jo  Porta-  lions,  by  act  of  parliament,  they  have  through 

gal,  tbesamekind  of  merchandise  as  to  Spain,  Uie  vanons  internal  roTolations  which  have 

nd  nuke  retnrna  in  vast  ouantities  of  wines,  bapiMoed  at  Hindnstan,  and  the  ambition  or 

oik,  nit,  dried  and  moist  freits,  dyers*  ingre-  avarice  of  their  servants  and  officers,  acquired 

difstB,  and  gold  coins.    To  France,  tobacco,  such  territorial  possessions,  as  render  them  the 

kid,  tin,  flannels,  boms,  hardware,  Manches-  greatest  commercial  bod^  in  the  world. — The 

lrr^oods,&e.  and  fiometimea  great  quantities  city  of  London    is  divided  into  twenty-six 

•f  cora ;  and  make  onr  returns  in  wines,  bran-  wards,  each  of  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction 

diet,  linens,  cambrics,  lace,  velvets,  brocades,  of  an  alderman,  chosen  by  tbe  free  inhabitants 

^   To  Flandera,  serges,  flannels,  tin,  lead,  at  large,  in  assemblies  termed  wardmotes  ;  oat 

npn^  and  tobacco ;  and  make  returns  in  fine  of  these  aldermen,  one  is  annually  elected,  on 

kn,  linen,    cambrics,    &c.      To  Germany,  Michaelmas*  day,  to  be  the  lord  mayor,  or  the 

dotii  aod  stuffs,  tin,  pewter,  sugars,  tobacco,  sapreme  magistrate  over  the  whole  city,  and 

ad  Eut  India  merchandise ;  and  bring  from  who  enters  on  his  office  the  llth  of  November 

tfaeooe  linen,  thread,  goat-skins,  tinned  plates,  following.    The  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of 

tittben  lor  all  oaes,  wines,  and  other  articles.  Liondon  have  the  sheriffalty  of  London  and 

To  Norway,  tobacco  and  woollen  stuffs ;  and  Middlesex  in  fee,  by  charter;  and  the  two 

Wiiif  from  thence  vast  quantities  of  deal  and  sheriffs  are  hy  them  annually  elected.    I'he 

otber  timber.    To  Sweden,  most  of  our  home  recorder,  who  is  a  counsellor  experienced  in 

■uafictnres ;  and  retarn  with  iron,  timber,  the  law,  is  chosen  by  the  lord  mayor  and  al- 

^t,  copoer,  &c.    To  Russia,  great  quantities  dermen,  for  their  instruction  and  assistance,  in 

^  woollen  cloths  and  staffs,  tin,  lead,  tobacco,  matters  of  justice  and  proceedings  according  to 

diainoDds,  honsehold  furnitnre,  Sec.  and  make  law.     He  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  city  upon 

letarns  in  hemp,  flai,  linen,  thread,  furs,  pot-  all  extraordinary  occasions:  readn  and  presents 

<»li,iron,  wax,  tallow,  &c.    To  Holland,  im-  their  addresses  to  the  king ;  and  wlien  seated 

Bene  quantities  of  different  sorts  of  mercban-  upon  tbe  bench  delivers  the  sentence  of  the 

due,  inch  as  alt  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides  court.    The  chamberlain  of  London  is  annu- 

coni,eoals.  Bast  India  and  Turkey  articles  im-  ally  chosen  by  the  livery  on  Midsummer-day, 

ported  by  those  respective  companies,  tobacco,  though  he  is  never  displaced  from  his  office, 

tar,  ragar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  American  unless  some   material  complaint   is   alleged 

pradactioos;  and  return  with  fine  linen,  lace,  against  him.    Besides  these  officers  of  trust, 

cambrics,  thread,  tapes,  incle,  madder,  boards,  there  are  several  others,  via.  tlie  coroner,  th« 

dni|^i,  whalebone,  train-oil,  toys,  and  varioas  town  clerk,  the  common  Serjeant,  the  city  re- 

o(W  articles  of  that  country.    To  America  niembrancer,  Stc,    The  number  of  churches 

*e  leod  oar  home  manufactores  of  almost  in  the  cit^  and  subarbs,  in  the  year  1593,  was 

fTtrykind;  and  make  onr  returns  in  tobacco,  113,  besides  those  in  Westminster,  and  the 

^|ars,  rice,  ginger,  indigo,  drugs,  log-wood,  new  ones  built  by  the  act  of  queen  Anne.  Be* 

<niber,  tec    To  tbe  coast  of  lUninea  they  fore  the  fire  there  were  ninety-eeven  within 

*»!  varioas  sorts  of  coarse  woollen  and  linea  the  walls,  and  seventeen  withoat    There  are 

^s,  iron,  pen ter,  brass,  and  hardware  ma- 

M&ctnres,  lead-shot,   swords,   knives,   fire« 

^m,  gunpowder,  glass  manufaciares,  &c. ;  . 

^  brinr   borne    vast   numbers   of  negro  and  tbe  church  of  St.  Steplien,  Wajbrook^ 

»Ufet,  groTd  dust,  dyin(|[  and  medicinal  drugs,  were  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren.     The 

i^irood,  Uainea    grains,   ivory,   &c.      io  Guildhall  was  built  in  the  year  1411.    Otlier 

•^nbia,  Persia,  East  Indies,  and  China,  they  public  buildings  are,  the  Bank,  established  by 

*cBd  mncfa  foreig'n  silver  coin  and  bullion,  act  of  parliament  in  16!^,  and  wonderfully 

BBoa&ctares  of  lend,  iron,  and  brass,  wool-  beautified  and  enlarged  within  the  last  thirty 

^  goods,   &c. ;   and  briuff  home   muslins  years ;  the  Royal  Exchange,  first  built  by  sir 

^  cotton  of  varioas  kinos,  calicoes,  raw  Thomas  Qreabaro,  in  the  year  1566,  and  re- 

^  wjoogbt  nlky  chintzes,  teas,  yorcelaii^  built  after  the  fire  of  London.    BritiMli  Mur 
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seum,  Herald*s-of!tce,  Sion-coUeufp,  Somerset-  maintained,     t  asylum,  for  female  orpbaof. 

house,  where  now  most  of  tlie  public  oflices  1   mag'dalen-house,    for  seduced  women.     1. 

areheld  ;  CuUeg^eof  PhvsiciauH;  there  are  aUo  female  penitentiary.     1  hospital,  for  old  and 

theatres,  opera-houses,  tec.    Besides  these,  the  disa))led  sailors.     I  ditto,  for  old  and  dis..hlpd 

fiublic  building^s  belongin<r  to  charitable  and  soldiers.     44  free-schools,  wherein  50<K)  hoys 

iterary  institution  are  very  numerous  and  very  and  ^nrls  are  completely  educated  and  nitin- 

splendid.     But  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  tained,  and  some  are  also  clothed.     165  parish 

adequate  description  of  these  in  the  compass  of  charity  schools^  wherein  {\2i}H  bovs  and  |;irls 

a   few  pages,   we  must  refer   the   reader  to  are  ecfucated,  clothed  and  maintained,  at  the 

Kearsley's  Stranger*s  (luide  through  London  charge  of  their  respective  parishes.     3500  pri- 

and  Westminster,  or  to  the  Picture  of  London  vate  schools,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  all 

published  by  sir  Richard  Phillips,  for  the  most  kinds  of  literature.     1^  public  libraries.     16 

correct  and  satisfactory  information.  benevolent  societies  and  institutions,  of  diffe- 

London  sends  four  members  to  the  British  rent  denominations.     5  colleges.     18  trading 

House  of  Commons.     The  number  of  inhahi-  and  incorporated  societies.     4  literary  institii- 

tants  has  been  vai^ously  estimated  at  700,000,  tions.      42  markets,  chiefly   for  meat,    fish, 

as  800,000,  and  even  as  high  at   1,000,000.  poultry,   herbs,   hay,   &c.      72  squares.     IR 

Dr.Brakenridge  almost  30  years  ago  estimated  inns  of  court.      4  theatres- royal.      9    publie 

the   inhabitants  at  751,800;    Mr.  Wales,   at  gardens  and  places  of  diversions.     Ill  of  the 

625,123;    Mr.  Price  at  about  660,(K)0.      By  most    frequented    tea-gardens.     570   taverns, 

the  survey  in  1801,  the  number  of  inhabited  350    inns.      656    cotl'ee- houses.      6/86    ale* 

houses  within  the  bills  of  mortality  was  found  houses.      17  pri.sons.     I   general  post-office^ 

to  amount  to  106,572,  of  uninhabited  houses  and  upwards  of  300  n!ceiving  houses.    5  prin- 

to  4097  ;  sind  the  population  to  864,825.    The  cipal   penny   post-offices,   and  346   receiving 

population  of  Paris  is  under  600,000.     Are-  houses.      1^00  hackney  coaches.     400  sedaB 

cent  publication  says,  *'  'i'he  situation  of  Lon-  chairs.     10,000  boats  and  upwards, 

don  with  respect  to  navigation  is  peculiarly  fa-  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  now  com- 

vourable,  beinor  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  puted  to  be,  on  an  average  at  1,000,000,  for 

Had  it  been  placed  lower  down  on  the  river,  the  support  of  whom  there  are  annually  con* 

it  would  not  only  have  been  annoyed  by  the  sumed,  5,092,075  bushels  of  meal,  or  wheat 

marshes,  but  more  liable  to  insults  from  foreign  flower.      99,277   oxen.     714,830  sheep  and 

foes;  and  if  it  had  been  higher,  it  would  not  lambs.       199,789    calves.        190,000    swine, 

have  been  accessible,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  ships  58,000  sucking-pigs.     106,373  bushels  of  or- 

of  large  burden.  But  its  actual  position  is  such  sters.        14,400,000    mackarel.       1379   boats 

as  to  give  it  every  advantage  that  can  be  de-  of     cod,      haddock,      and     other     sea-fish, 

rived  from  a  seaport,  without  any  of  its  dan*  26^541,056  lbs.  of  butter.     19,066,000  lbs.  of 

gers.     It  also  enjoys,  by  means  of  its  noble  cheese.   6,717,204  gallons  of  milk.    1,116,529 

river,  a  very  extensive  communication  with  the  barrels   of  strong   beer.     7^9,796  barrels  of 

internal  parts  of  the  country,  that  supply  it  small  beer,    32,056  tuns  of  wine.    11,146,782 

withevery  species  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  gallons  of  rum,   brandy,  geneva,  and  other 

receive  from  it,  in  return,   those  articles  of  compounds.       794,809    chaldron    of    coals, 

commerce   which   they   may  respectively  re-  400,0001.  worth  of  oil  for  lamps, 

quire."     It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  the  This  great  and  populous  cit)' is  happily 


ly  sap- 

>ra  the 

navigation  of  its  river  from  the  northern  col-    Thames  and  the  New  River ;   which  is  not 


very  great  and  important  article  of  fuel,  by  the    plied  with  abundance  of  fresh  water  from  tfit 
of  its  river  from  the  northern  col-    Thames  ~ 


lieries,  which  branch   of  commerce  forms  a  only  of  inconceivable  service  to  every  family, 

principal  nursery  for  seamen,  independent  of  but  by  means  of  fire-plugs  every  where  dTs- 

foreign  trade;  and  isa  very  distinguished  source  persed,  the  keys  of  which  are  deposited  with 

of  its  naval  superiority.     With  equal  ease  are  the  parish  oflicers,  the  city  is  in  a  great  mea* 

corn  and  various  other  articles  conveyed  to  it  sure  secured  from  the  spreading  of  fire ;  for 

from  all  the  maritime  ports  of  the  kingdom,  as  these  plugs  are  no  sooner  opened  than  there 

well  as  from  foreign  parts,  whenever  it  is  found  are  vast  quantities  of  water  to  supply  the  en- 

neccfsary,  in  which  great  numbers  of  coasting  gines.    This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended 

vessels  are  constantly  employed,  and  ships  in  with  another  advantage,  it  has  given  rise  to  *e- 

foreign  commerce  oscasiotially  exercised,  'i'he  veral  companies,  who  insure  houses  and  goods 

vast  Kast  India  trade,  with  those  to  Turkey,  from  fire;  an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be  met 

and  Hudson*s  Bay,  till  lately  have  been  almost  with  in  any  other  nation  on  earth  :  the  prr- 

wholly  confined  to  this  port.  mium  is  small,  and  the  recovery  in  case  of  lo»s 

London  contains,  as  nearly  as  we  can  col-  is  easy  and  certain.    Every  one  of  these  offirps 

lect,    150  parishes.      3  extra  parocliials.      1  keeps  a  set  of  men  in  pay,  who  are  ready  at  all 

cathedral.       1    abbey  church.       \0'2    parish  hours  to  give  their  assistance  in  case  of  fire; 

churches,  including  Westminster.     287  clia-  and  who  are  on  all  occasions  extremely  hold, 

pels,  of  diflerent  denominations.     36  different  dexterous  and  diligent :  but  though  all  their 

courts  of  justice.     7  courts  of  request,  for  the  labours  should  prove  unsuccessful,  the  prison 

recovery  of  small  debts.    22  hospitals,  for  sick,  who  suffers  by  this  devouring  element  has  the 

lame,  and  other  diseases.     16  dispensaries,  to  comfort  that  must  arise  from  the  certaiuty  of 

-'•"'inister  medicines  to  the  poor.     93  alms-  being  paid  the  value  (upon  oath)  of  what  he 

wherein  976  old  men  and  women  are  has  insured.     London  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
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It  is  136  milet  fi.W.  of  Paris,  180  W.  hr  S.  dioits  in  narration  (^Prior),    7-  Continued  by ' 

of  AmsterdaiD,  and  264  S.E.  of  Dublin.  Lat.  succession  to  a  i^reac  scries.  8.  (from  the  verb.^ 

51. 30. -16  N.  Loo.  0.  5.37  ^V.  of  Greenwich  Lonifing  ;  desirous  (5m/.).  9.  Protracted  ;  as, 

obf rratory.  a  loiig  ayUable, 

Loudon    bridgk    water*works*       See  Long.  at/.    1.  To  a  ^rreat  lengtli  in  space 

Excijfg.  (Prior),    2.  Not  for  a  short  time  (Fair/ax). 

LoKDOK  (Nei?),  a  seaport  in  the  state  of  3.  In  the  comparative,  it  signifies  for  more 

Connrcttcar,  and  county  of  New  London.  Its  time;  and  in  the  superlative,  for  most  time 

hvboar  is  the  best  in  Connecticut,  and  as  good  (^ExoduM,  Locke),  4.  Not  soon  {Acta),  5.  At 

as  any  in  the  United  States.  It  is  defended  by  a  point  of  duration  far  distant  {TiUotMon), 

twofortf,  and  seated  on  the  Thames,  near  its  6.  (for  alonff.)  All  along  ;  tlirouirhout  (Sh,), 

nlnnct  into  the  Sound,  80  miles  N.  K.   of  Lono.  ad,  (solanj,  a  fault.  Sax.)     By  the 

N>w  York.      Lon.  72.  45  \V.    Lat.  41.  15  N.  fault ;  by  the  failure  (Shaktfpeare). 

London  (.\ew),    a  town  of   the   United  To  Lono.  v.   n,  (geianffen^    tJerman,    to 

Sum,  in  Virginia,  on  James  River,  133  miles  ask.)      To  desire  earnestly ;    to  wish   with 

W.  by  S.  of  Kichmond.  eagerness  (Fair/ax), 

LoMooN*PRiDB.     In  botany.     See  Saxi-  LONGA,  hng^  in  the  Italian  music,  is  a 

'V**'                         ,     ,               o.      »  character  marked  thustj,  containing  four  serai- 

LoNDON>iTRiFB.      In  botauy.     See  Ltsi-  "^                ** 

iachia;  Epilobium  ;  Lttbrum;  Oaura.  breves,  in  common   tune,   and  consequently 

LOXDOXOERRY,     or    Colerainb,    a  eight  minims.   This  note  is  seldom  used  now, 

count v  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  except  at  a  full  cadence. 

32  miles  long  and  30  broad,  bounded  on  the  Long  boat.     See  Boat. 

If.  by  Donegal,  on  the  N.  by  the  ocean,  on  Long  measure.    See  Measure. 

ttif  8.andS.\V.  by  Tyrone,  and  on  the  E.  hy  Long-legged  spider.       In  entomology. 

Astrioi.    It  contains  31  parishes,  and  sends  See  Pualangium. 

eifbt  members  to  parliament.    It  is  a  fruitful  Long  (Roger),  D.D.  master  of  Pembroke 
dampatgn  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  Hall,  in  Camhridge,  Lowndes*s  professor  of 
vas  given  by  James  I.  to  an  incorporated  com-  astronomy  in  that  unirersity,  &c.  ivas  author 
pany  of  London  merchants.  The  linen  manu-  of  an  ingenious  pamphlet  on  the  Greek  accents, 
iactare  flourishes  through  every  part  of  it.  and  of  a  well  known  and  much  approved  trea- 
Loir  DON  DEBRT,  a  baudsome  totvn  of  Ire-  tiseofastronomy,and  the  inventor  of  a  remark- 
had,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  ably  curious  astronomical  machine.    This  ivas 
It  is  still  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  remark-  a  hollow  sphere,  of  18  feet  diameter,  in  which 
^Ic  fur  a  long  siege  it  sustained  against  James  more  than  30  persons  might  sit  conveniently. 
II.  in  1689,  till  a  naval  force  from  England,  Withinside  the  surface,  which  represented  the 
aithtome  troops  under  general  Kirke,  broke  heavens,  was  painted  the  stars  and  constella- 
tbc  boom  across  the  harbour,  and  brought  a  tions,  with  the  asodiac,  meridians,  and  axis 
>^ioiuble  relief;  by  which  the  enemy  were  so  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  upon  which 
^i>ptrited  as  to  raise  the  siege.   It  is  a  modern  it  was  easily  turned  round  by  a  winch.     He 
plarp,  httilt  by  a  company  of  London  adven-  died  December  16.  1770,  at  91  years  of  age. 
tarrrs,  in  the  feign  of  James  f .  The  principal  A  few  years  hefore  his  death  Mr.  Jones  gave 
commerce  of   Londonderry  is  with  America  some  anecdotes  of  Or.  Lon? ,  as  follows  :  ^*  He 
uid  the  West  Indies.     It  contains  10,000  in-  is  now  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  for  his 
babiunts,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Foyle,  years  vpgete  and  active.     He  was  lately  put  in 
o)«r  which  a  wooden  bridge,   1068  feet  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor. 
Iflii^h,  and  of  singular  and  excellent  construe-  He  executed  that  trust  once  beforci  I  think  in 
^«  was  erected  in  1791.     Londonderry  is  the  year  1737.  He  is  a  very  ingenious  person, 
Coor  miles  S.  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  104  N.W.  and  sometimes  very  facetious!  At  the  public 
of  DuhliD.     Lon.  7.  5  W.  Lat.  65.  4  N.  comn»encenient,  in  the  year  1713,  Dr.  Greene 
U)\£.  a.  (contracted  from  alone,)     1.  So-  (master  of  Lien  net  college,  and  afterwards  hi- 
'jta^;   having  no  company   (Savage).     2.  shop  of  Kly)  being  then  vice-chancellor,  Mr. 
^uiRle ;  not  conjoined  (Pope),  Long  was  pitched  upon  for  the  tripos  perform- 
UVNEL1N£SS.#.  (from /oiie/^.)  J.  Soli-  ance:   it  was  witty  and  humorous,  and  has 
<>d(;  want  of  company  (Sidney).    2.  Dispo-  passed  through  divers  editions.   Some  that  re- 
iitioo  to  soHtnde  (Shakepeare).  membered  the  delivery  of 'it,  told  me,  that  in 
1^>'XELY.  a.   (from  Icne,)      1.  Solitary  addressing  the  vice-chancellor  (whom  the  uni- 
(Skaktptare).  2.  Addicted  to  solitude (Afoioe).  versity  wags  usually  styled  miss  Greene)  the 
U>'NENESS.   #.  (from  /one.)    Solitude;  tripos  orator,  being  a  nutivc  of  Norfolk,andas- 
d«ltkf  of  company  (Donne),  suniing  the  NorfoR*  dialect,  instead  of  saying, 
UyXBSOMB.'a.  (from  lone)    Solitary;  •Doniriic  vico-cancellarie,'  archly  pronounced 
diiBul  (Biaekmore).                                      '  the  words  thus,     '  Douiina  vice-cancellaria,* 
U)XG.  a.  (hmgusy  Latin.)     1.  Not  short  which  occasioned  a  general  smile  in  that  great 
{bikt),  2,  Having  one  of  its  geometrical  di-  auditory.    His  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Uoufuy,  of 
■ftt^ions  in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of  the  Kippon,  told  me  this  little  incident,  that  he  and 
^  (Boyle).   3  Of  any  cerUin  measure  in  Dr.  Long,  walking  together  in  Cambridge,  in 
«»nli  (Pope).    4.  Not  soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  a  dusky  evening,  and  coming  to  a  short  post 
«M(J/i/loa).  5.  Dilatory  (EcclvsT).    6.Te.  fixed  in  the  pavement,  which  Mr.  Boufoy,  in 
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-..  t»tu  ii.'H  'o  Se  a  to  the  lionoar  of  tlie  Vir^-in  Mary,  for  DomU 

V  '  *  :     1   1  inrry.  nican   frian,  by  O'Ferral  prince  of  Annaly. 

I     ii    •oy,  ^ir,*  This  monastery  beinsr  destroyed  byfirc,  pof:e 

-.  .    ,  .11  -ivr*  *  is  a  Martin  V.  by  a  bull  in  the  year  14219,  granted 

.     »>    v;tv  r'»r  no-  an  indiilg-cnce  to  nil  who  sHonld  contribute  to 

.  .» .  «<:kv.t.u  .>crier  ing-e-  the  re-buihling"  of  it.     In  1433,  pope  Eujrene 

^          I  .*   .v«iv  .>ccJu*ion.     One  IV.  granted  a  bn II  to  the  same  purpose,  and  in 

',     I*    tt-vt^r  \va:>  A  hale  and  1438  he  granted   another  to  the  like  effect. 

....^     »    I  :t?Moer   tiui  d«>Iir<ite  The   church  of  this  frianr,   noir  the   parish 

V  .  ..at  t-.\rt*  .»r'  It :  his  com-  church,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagb.  The  fairs 

L    ji'v.ty*  •ji:i*»'s  with  the  are  four  in  the  year. 

.     .^   .     Or    die  veiir*  he  has  If  ft  LOXG-ISLAND,  is  an   island  of  \orth 

^ *^i^,  M)    :iif   room   thereof,  A nierira,  belonging"  to  the  state  of  NiJir  York, 

.^  V,  .\.      >v.»KaijiC>  a  :;l;iiis  or  two  of  which  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  nar* 

.    .»  row  channel.     It  extends  from  the  city  of  Nevr 

,     t ,....>   i'"),  .1  i>iie<l  of  the  oratory,  York  east,  NO  miles,  terminating  with  Mont. 

*!».>  .11   iiirio,  Aiu\  ilied  librarian  auk  point;  and  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  in 

V.     to.  V   .     I    »ua  iMiy,  iu  1721.    Mischief  breadth  on  a  medium.    It  is  divided  into  three 

.X    .   »     .  Si.uioiiioi ft  Sacra,  2  vols,  folio,  connties.  King's,  Queen's,  and  Snffolk.     The 

o  ,  *     iiMtowiuquf  H>>torit|uede  la  France,  south  side  of  the  island  is  flat  land,  of  a  light 

«.  f.    Vu  thhii>4kal  Discourse  on  Poly glott  sandy  soil,   bordered    on  the  sea^:oast  with 

large  tracts  of  salt  meadow,  extending  from  the 

'  V '  \  u  \ M'  VHTY.  f.   (loniffniimitag^  La-  west  point  of  the  island  to  Sonthampton.  This 

.  .    .  v».   t  uuKo;  puiu'iiceofofFenpes(/fotee/).  soil,  however,  is  well  calculated  n)r  raisin? 

'  ^  >  .Ni»  Mi>.\  r  X.    The  largest  boat  belong-  grain,  especially  Indian  corn.    The  north  side 

^    *    V  ,  »  l»  ^ '/   ufoitX  of  the  island  is  hilly,  and  of  a  strong  soil, 

t  I  \\  I ,  I'.'  V  I T  \  .     s.     (longdBVUs^     Latin.)  adjiptnl  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fruit 

•  »  ^(..1   s  Uw  i^.ltf'ttithHoi),  A  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamafca  to  Sonth- 

>    >Nv.  nmi\   i.t  Hitutetimes  employed  to  de-  hold.     Large  herds  of  cattle  feed  apon  Hamp- 

,  .  V    oi'  tv>uinm,iiKV  of  life  beyond  its  ordi-  stead  plain,  and  on  the  salt  marshes  opon  the 

^  ••ctusi  v»l  vluicttion.     The  term  of  human  south  side  of  tlie  island.     Hampstead  plain  in 

.o    i.  *u».i  III  kjt'neral  much  exceed  eighty  Queen's  county  is  a  curiosity.      It  is  16  miles 

^ » >». »»  '^44  ti  JH  well  known  that  instances  occa-  in  length,  east  and  west,  and  7  or  8  miles  wide. 

.<.><>A  U  v>ii  ttr  v»l'  pvi'MUis  living  to  the  age  of  The  soil  is  black,  and  to  appearance  rich,  and 

'\'\>  \««M«  uitl  upwards.   Such  instances,  now-  yet  it  was  never  knotvn  to  have  any  natural 

,ut,  li.oo  uv»t  excited  that  general  attention  growth,  but  a  kind  of  wild  grass  and  a  few 

\kiivk  iK»ta  ihe  nature  of  the  subject,  might  shrubs.     It  is  frequented  by  vast  n ambers  of 

hv  »  stH'iiciK  and  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  plover.     Rye  grows  toleranly  well  on  some 

^.»\   vsU'UHivt*  wllection  of   them   has  been  parts  of  the  plain.  The  most  of  it  lies  common 

U..U.4  J»  iM  rtUempl«  made  to  ascertain  the  cir-  for  cattle,  hoi-ses,  and  sheep.     As  there  is  no- 

t  u»»Mi.4mi*«»*ml  nUuations  in  which  thedifferent  thing  to  impede  the  prospect  in  the  whule 

Muli^iilMtiU  pri'nerved  their  lives  to  an  acre  so  length  of  this  plain,  it  has  a  cnriouK  but  tire- 

Mtkit  U  hi«\  oiiil  iho  usual  lot  of  man.   See  Life,  some  effect  upon  the  eye,  not  nnlike  that  of  the 

I  OXiJHMU),  H  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  ocean.  The  island  contains  30,863  inhabrtants. 

ui^*UMU»  of  i.elnster,  25  miles  long,  and  16  LONGI'MANOUS.   a.  (iomgimaims^  La- 

rt«*(«)i  Imuntled  on  the  K.  and  S.  by  West  tin.)      Long-handed;     having    long    hands 

\U>s\K  ou  Ihp  N.W.  by  I^eitrim,  on  the  N.E.  (Broum). 

\t\   riO'Mi.  iiimI  on  the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  LONGI'METRY.  *.    (longu*  and   /itr^w^ 

\\Uwh  |MMt«  It  from  Roscommon.     It  is  a  rich  iongimetrie^  French.)    The  art  or  practice  of 

iK\\\\  iib'iiviiitt  iMiunlry,  contains  twenty-four  pa-  measuring  distances,  whether  accessible  or  in- 

ii  Ji(««,  niul  mmmIn  teii  members  to  parliament.  accessible.    See  Distance,  TRi«ONOMETftT, 

l.tiNuroHiN  «  town  of  I rt»land,  situated  on  &c. 

»ho  iW«M  rMMiilln,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  LONGING,  is  a  preternatural  appetite  in 

Hinl  iimmIiu'I*  \if  l/<»lnster,  61  niiles  from  Dub-  pregnant  women,  and  in  some  sick  persons 

llii  i  \s  hieh  v\\\'\'  fulls  a  few  miles  below  this  when  about  to  recover.    It  is  called  pica  from 


ii)iM>««  into  (lie  Sh.'iiinon.  It  is  a  borough,  post,  the  bird  of  that  name,  which  is  said  to  be  snb- 

iiMuhelt  tuiil  fulr  towni  and  returns  two  mem-  ject  to  the  same  disorder.     The  disorder  con* 

Im>i>«  to  piii'llnnienti  patron.  Lord   Ix)ngford.  sists  of  both  a  desire  of  unusual  things  to  eat 

It  iitivt*  lith*  of  curl   to  the  familv  of  Anngier ;  and  drink,  and  in  being  soon  tired  of  one  and 

III  viMuMiiit  to  fhi«  family  of  Alicklethwaite;  wanting  another.     It  is  called  ma/act<r,  fnmi 

Niiil  iH»»v  k'*"'*  ^*"**  "^  biiron  to  the  family  of  /<«Xi»»of,  ••  weakness."      In  pregnant  women  it 

hHlii'tihiim      Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  is  somewhat  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  in  about 

\ys\\  It  I*  i\  rlimter  irhnol  for  above  10  children,  the  fourth  month  of  their  pregnaacy  it  leaves 

'I  liU  hliM't*  liiiN  a  hinriirk  for  a  troop  of  horse,  them.    Chlorotic  girls,  and  men  who  labour 

ll  \n  I.iii|t«  Mini  uelMiulIt  \  and  in  a  very  early  under  suppressed  hemorrhoids,  arc  very  sab- 

H  ttlilii'v  Will  founded  here,  of  winch  St.  ject  to  this  complaint,  and  arc  relieved  by  pro- 

f  )Sf,  I'alrlrk'ii  illnciples,  was  abbot,  moting  the  respective  evacuations.  In  general, 

*«|IMI  a  line  monaitery  was  founded  whether  this  disorder  is  observed  in  pregnant 
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vwKB,  hi  'penont  recoreAmg  from  an  aciite  On  this  imperfect  piece  the  great  fame  of  Lon<i 

kftTt  or  IB  those  who  labour  ander  obitnio>  einus  is  raised,  who,  ns  Pope  expresses  it,  *'  i^ 

tionsof  the  natural  eracuations,  the  cravings  nimself  the  great  snhlime  he  draws."  A  good 

ihoald  be  moderately  indulged.  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Tiillius,  printed 

UVXGINGLY.  ad,  (from  longing.")  Witli  at  Utrecht  in  1694,  cum  notU  variornm.     We 

ioeenant  wishes  (Z>rs^(/e/i).  niust  also  mention  the  edition  of  Ton p  with 

LONGINf  CO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Ruhnkenius's  emendations,  published  in  4to  at 

ia  theMorea,  anciently  called  01  vmpia,  famous  Oxford  in  1778,  and  in  8yo.  in  I JSD.  '*  This,** 

/or  being  the  place  wliere  the  Olympic  games  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  "  is  a  rery  excellent  edi« 

were  celebr4ted,  and  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  tion,  by  one  of  the  best  Oreek  scholars  and 

Olrnpas,  about  a  mile  distant.     It  is  notv  but  best  qualified  critres  in  Europe.    Mr.  Toup  is 

inDaUplace,  seated  on  theTiver  Alpheus,  10  to  Longinns  what  Ijonsrinus  is  to  Homer." 

mk%  from  its  mouth,  and  50  south  of^Lepanto.  Longinns  has  been  translated  into  English  hf 

R  Ion.  29. 0  N.  lat.  37. 90.  Mr.  Smith. 

LONGINUS  rOionysius  Cassias),  a  cele-        LONGf^SSIMU$  DORSI.     In  anatomy, 

bntrd  Greek  critic  of  the  third  century,  was  7*his  muscle,  which  is  somewhat  thicker  than 

probably  an  Athenian.     His  father's  name  is  the  sacro  Inmbalis,  greatly  resembles  it,  how- 

OBkooiTD,  but  by  his  mother  he  was  allied  to  ever,  in  its  shape  and  extent,  and  arises,  ia 

the  celebrated  Plutarch.    His  youth  was  spent  common  with  that  muscle,  between  it  and^he 

is  tnTeUiog  trith  his  parents,  which  ga?e  Dim  spine.  It  ascends  upwards  along  the  spine^  and 

aoopportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge,  and  is  inserted  by  small  double  tendoos  into  the 

ifflproTe  bis  mind.    After  bis  travels,  he  fixed  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all  the  transverM 

bii  residence  at  Athens,  and  with  the  greatest  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back«  and 

aukiaity  applied  to  study.    Here  he  published  sometimes  of  the  last  vertebm  of  the  neck. 

bif  Treatise  on  the  Sublime ;  which  raised  his  From  its  outside  it  sends  off  sereral  bundles  of 

rrfKitation  to  such  a  height,  and  gave  the  Athe-  fleshy  fibres,  interspersed  with  a  few  tendinous 

Btsss  such  an  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  filaments,  which  are  usually  inserted  into  the 

taste,  tbat  they  made  him  sovereign  Judge  of  all  lower  ed^e  of  the  ten  uppennost  ribs,  not  far 

Mtliors,  and  tttry  thing  was  received  and  re-  from  their  tubercles.     In  some  subjects,  how- 

jvcted  by  tbeirahac  according  to  his  decisions,  ever,  they  are  found  inserted  into  a  less  num-^ 

Heseems  tolwve  staid  at  Athens  along  time ;  ber,  and  in  others,  though  more  rarely^  into 

here  be  taught  the  academic  philosophy,  and  ever^  one  of  the  ribs.  Towards  the  upper  pari, 

^ng  others  had  the  famous  Porphyry  tor  his  of  this  muscle  is  observed  a  broad  and  tnin  por- 

popil.    But  it  was  at  length  his  fortune  to  be  tion  of  fleshy  fibres,  irhich  cross  and  inttuately' 

msro  from  AfthenSt  and  to  mix  in  more  ac*  adhere  to  the  fibres  of  the  loogiasimus  dorsi. 

tire  loeaes ;  to  train  up  young  princes  to  virtue  This  portion  arises  from  the  upper  and  posterior 

Md  glory ;  to  miide  the  busy  passions  of  the  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  or  six 

pvat  to  noble  iHijects ;  to  struggle  for,  and  at  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the  hark,  by  as  many 

uM  to  die  in,  the  cause  of  liberty.    SSenobia,  tendinous  origins,  and  is  usually  inserted  by  six 

^Been  of  the  East,  prevailed  on  him  to  under-  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  into  the  transverse 

Uke  the  education  of  her  sons ;  and  he  soon  processes  of  the  six  inferior  vertebrae  of  the 

pantd  an  uncommon  share  in  her  esteem :  she  neck.    This  portion  is  described  by  Winslow 

speot  the  vacant  hours  of  her  life  in  his  conver-  and  Albinus  as  a  distinctmuscle ;  by  the  former 

Htion,  and  modelled  her  sentiments  and  con-  under  the  name  of  transversalis  major  colli» 

^ct  by  his  instructions.  That  princess  was  at  and  by  the  latter  under  that  of  transversalia 

«]ir  with  Aurelian ;  and,  being  defeated  by  cervicis.     But  its  fibres  are  so  intimately  con« 

liim  near  Antiocb,  was  compelled  to  shut  ber^  nccted  with  those  of  the  longissimns  dorsi,  that 

idf  op  in  Palmyra,  her  capital  city.  The  em-  it  may  very  properly  be  considered  asan  appeiH 

poor  wrote  ber  a  letter,  in  which  he  ordered  dage  to  tms  latter.  The  use  of  this  muscle  ts  to 

W  to  surrender ;  to  which  she  returned  an  an*  extend  the  vertebrs  of  the  back,  and  to  keep 

nrer,  drawn   up  by  Longinns,   which  filled  the  tnink  of  the  body  erect ;  by  means  of  fts 

kirn  vith  resentment    The  emperor  laid  siege  appendage  it  likewise  serves  to  turn  the  neck 

to  the  city ;  and  the  Palmyrans  were  at  length  obiionely  backwards,  and  a  little  to  one  side, 
obliged  to  open  their  gates'and  receive  the  con-        LO'NGITUDE.  t.    (longitude^   French.) 

^oeror.  Tbeqneen  and  Longinns  endeavoured  i.  Length ;  the  flrr^test  aimension  (ffotfon), 

to  fly  into  Persia ;  but  were  unhappily  over-  2.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  measured 

taken  and  made  prisoners  when  they  were  on  from  any  meridian  (Abbot).    3.  The  distance 

tHe  point  of  crossing  the  Euphrates.      The  of  any  part  of  the  earth  to  the  east  or  west  of 

^Men,  intimidated,  weakly  laid  the  blame  of  any  place  (^ArhnUhnoty     4.  The  position  o£ 

^indicatbig  the  liberty  of  her  country  on  its  true  any  tning  to  east  or  west  (Browu), 
aaibor;  and  the  brave  Longinns,  to  the  dis>        .  ^^   v  ^x  t  ^  ^  », 

inireoftheconoueror,wasclrriedawaytoim.  ,  I^i^oiTUDEo/<A^£«rt^  I.  sometimes  used  to 

•-JU.         vv  .^»«     ,  J denole  its  extent  from  west  to  east,  secordioff  to 

Mtitaleeaecution.     Ihe  writings  of  Longmua  the  direction  of  the  equator.     By  wHch  it  stfnd. 

vcrfnamerotts,someonphilosophi^l,butthe  contra-dlstinguished  from  the  latUude  of  the  earth, 

greater  part  on  entical  subjects.    Dr.  Pearoe  ^hich    denotes  iu  extent   from   one  pole   to  the 

to  tollected  the  titles  of  25  treattses,  none  of  other. 

•bieh,  excepting  that  on  the  Sublime,  have        Loxoitudk  tfa  Place^  In  geography,  !s  its  Ion- 

cvapedtbedeprrdations  of  time  and  barbarians,  gitudinsl  distance  from  some  first  meridian,  or  an 
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arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  meridian 
of  that  place  and  the  first  meridian. 

I^ONoiTUDK  tit  tfte  Hiavrfis^  as  of  a  star,  &c.  is 
an  arch  of  the  eciipiic,  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  to  the  place  where  it  is  cut  by  a  circle  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  passing  through  the  place  of  the 
•tar. 

LoKOiTUOE  of  the  Sun  or  Star  from  the  nrxt 
equinoctial  pointy  is  the  degrees  they  are  distant  from 
the  beginning  of  Aries  or  Libra,  either  before  or 
after  them ;  which  can  never  exceed  1 80  degrees. 

Longitude,  Geocentric^  Heliocentric^  &c.  the 
longitude  of  a  planet  as  seen  from  the  earth,  or  from 
the  sun.     See  the  respective  terms. 

LoKOiTUDE,  in  navigation,  is  the  distance  of  a 
ahipt  or  place,  east  or  west,  from  some  other  place 
or  meridian,  counted  in  degrees  of  the  equator. 
When  this  distance  is  counted  in  leagues,  or  miles, 
or  in  degrees  of  the  meridian,  and  not  in  those  pro- 
per to  the  parallel  of  latitude,  it  is  usually  called 
departure. 

An  easy  practicable  method  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude at  sea  is  the  only  thing  wanted  to  render 
the  art  of  navigation  perfect,  and  is  a  problem  that 
has  greatly  perplexed  mathematicians  fur  the  last 
two  centuries :  accordingly  most  of  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  Europe  have  ofiTered  great  rewards 
for  the  discovery  of  it;  and  inconsequence  very 
considerable  advances  have  been  made  towards  a 
perfect  solution  of  the  problem,  especially  by  the 
Bnglifth. 

In  the  year  1598  the  government  of  Spain  of- 
fered a  reward  of  1000  crowns  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem;  and  soon  after  the  States  of  Holland 
d&reid  10  thousand  florins  for  the  same.  Encou- 
raged by  such  offers,  in  lU35f  M-  John  Morin,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Paris,  proposed  to  cardi- 
nal Richelieu  a  method  of  resolving  it ;  and  though 
the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  eza- 
roine  this  method,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  lunar  tables,  judged  it  insufficient,  cardinal 
Mazarin,  in  1645,  piocured  for  the  author  a  pension 
of  'iOOO  livres. 

A  whimsical  method  of  finding  the  longitude  was 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Whiston  and  Ditton  from  the 
report  and  flash  of  great  guns.  The  motion  of 
Bound  is  known  to  be  nearly  equable,  from  what- 
ever body  it  proceeds,  or  whatever  be  the  medium. 
Supposing  therefore  a  mortar  to  be  fired  at  any 
place,  the  longitude  of  which  is  known,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  moment  that  the  flash  is  seen  and 
the  report  heard  will  give  the  distance  between  the 
two  places ;  whence,  if  we  know  the  latitudes  of 
these  places,  their  longitudes  must  also  be  knoyrn. 
If  the  exact  time  of  the  explosion  be  known  at  the 
pliice  where  it  happens,  the  difference  of  time  at 
the  place  where  it  is  heard  will  likewise  give  the 
difference  of  longitude.  Let  us  next  suppose  the 
mortar  to  be  loaded  with  an  iron  shell  filled  with 
combustible  matter,  and  fired  perpendicularly  upward 
into  the  air,  the  shell  will  be  carried  to  the  height  of 
a  mile,  and  will  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  near 
100 ;  whence,  supposing  neither  the  flash  nf  the  mortar 
ahoutd  be  seen  nor  the  report  heard,  till  the  longitude 
roust  be  determined  by  the  altitude  of  the  shell  above 
the  horizon. 

According  to  this  plan,  mortars  were  to  be  fired 
at  certain  times  and  at  proper  stations  along  all 
frequented  coasts  for  the  direction  of  mariners. 
Tliis  indeed  might  be  of  use,  and  in  stormy  weather 
might  be  a  kind  of  improvement  in  light.houses, 
or  a  proper  addition  to  them ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  determination  of  longitudes  is  evidently  ridi- 
culous. 


In  1 7 1 4  an  act  was  paaaei!  in  the  Btitiih  ps'^'rv 
ment,    allowing    200Ci.    towards    making    expei'^ 
ments ;    and    also  offering  a  reward   to  the  pcrs<« 
who  should  discover  the  longiiode  at    sea,  ptopor- 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  ibat  m^bt  be  iX- 
tamed    by     such    discovery:      ri*.     a     reward  rf 
IU,U001.  if  it  determines  the    loogitude  to  one  d». 
gree   of  a   great  circle,   or  60  geographical  tsftes; 
1 5,0001.  if  it  determines  the  same  to  two-ih'trds  ^ 
that  distance ;    and  20,OO0L  if  it  determmes  K  to 
half  that   distance ;    with  other  regulatioias  and  en. 
couragements.   12  Ann.  cap.   15.   See  also  itxL  U 
Geo.  II.  cap.  3.9,  and  26  G^.  II.  cap.  25.     But. 
by  Stat.  Geo.  III.    all  former    acU  coocenung  ih; 
longitude  at  sea  are    repealed,  except    ao  mvck  ^ 
them   as  relates  to  the  appoiotmeot   apd  autboritr 
of  the    commissioners,   and    auch  claasa  as  relau 
to   the  publishing  of  nautical  alxnan«ci«   aad  ot&«r 
useful   tabled;  and  it  enacts,   that   any  person w^a 
shall   discover  a   method  for  finding  the  longitude 
by  means  of  a  time-keeper,  the  principles  of  vhkii 
have  not  hitherto  been  made  public,   shall  be<wti- 
tled  to  the   reward  of  500(j1.  if  it    afaall  esaUe  a 
ship  to   keep  her  longitude,  during  a  xtsy^gt  nf  S 
months,  within  60  geographical  miles*    or  osk  de- 
gree of  a  great  circle;  to  7500L  if  within   40pej>- 
grapbical  miles,  or  two- thirds  of  a  degree  of  a  grot 
circle;  or  to  a  reward  of   lO.OOOL  if  within  30  fro- 
graphical  miles,  or  half  a  degree  of  a  great  circir. 
But  if  the  method  shall  be  by  meaos   of  improved 
solar  and  lunar  tables,  the  author  of  them  chai!  be 
entitled  to  a  reward  uf  5000L  if  they  shew  the  A- 
stance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  and  stan  witbia 
15''  of  a  degree,  answering  to  about  T  ^^  longnv^* 
after  making  an  allowance  of  half  a  degree  for  the 
errors  of  observation,  and   after  comparison    witb 
astronomical  observations  for  a  period  of  I B^  yean. 
or  during  the  period  of  the  irregularities   of  the  Itf* 
nar  motions.     Or  that  in   case  any   other  method 
shall  be  proposed  for  finding   the  longitude  at  tru 
besides    those    before- mentioned,    the    author    sl^aQ 
be  entitled  to  50001.  if  it  shall  determine  the  longi- 
tude within  one  degree  of  a  great  cirde,  or   «xfT 
geographical  miles;  to  750(1.  if  within  two-ihitdi  cf 
that  distance ;  and  to  10,0001.  if  within  half  the  said 
distance. 

Accordingly,  many  attempts  hare  been  made  far 
such  discovery,  and  several  ways  proposed,  vidi 
various  degrees  of  success.  These  however  hare 
been  chiefly  directed  to  methods  of  determiaio? 
the  difference  of  time  between  any  two  p<Mnti  oa 
the  earth  ;  for  the  longitude  of  any  place  being  as 
arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  two  meri- 
dians, and  this  arc  being  proportional  to  the  time 
required  by  the  sun  to  move  from  the  one  nsericias 
to  the  other,  at  the  rate  of  4  minutes  of  time  to 
one  degree  of  the  arch,  it  follows  that  the  ditfirr- 
ence  of  time  being  known,  and  turned  into  de^^rers 
according  to  that  proportion,  it  will  give  the  loo* 
gitude. 

This  measurement  of  time  has  heen  attemptrd 
by  some  persons  by  means  of  clocks,  watches  •'^'^ 
other  automata :  for  if  u  clock  or  watch  were  coo- 
trived  to  go  uniformly  at  all  seasons,  and  in  ill 
places  and  situations ;  such  a  machine  being  rrgv. 
lated,  for  instance,  to  London  or  Greenwich  timr. 
would  always  show  the  time  of  the  day  at  Lomloo 
or  Greenwich,  wherever  it  should  be  carried  to; 
then  the  time  of  the  day  at  this  place  being  founil 
by  observations,  the  difference  between  these  t«o 
times  would  give  the  difference  of  longtiode^  sc. 
cording  to  th?  proportion  of  one  degree  to  4  mi. 
nutes  of  time. 

Gemma  Frixius,  in    his  tract  De    Principiis  As. 
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troBWDtt   et  Geognphis,    printed  at  Antwerp  in  duced   from  astronomical  observations.     The  same 
lijO,  it  teens  first  suggested  the  method  of  find-  gentleman  returned  to  England,  with  th :  tirae-keeper* 
log  the  bngitude  at  sea  by  means  of  watches,  or  in  March   176'2;  when  he  found  that  it  had  erred, 
time-keepers;   which  machines,  he  says,  were  then  in  llie  4  months,  no  more  thin   i' 54''^  in  time,  or 
bttt  Utely  invented.     And  soon  after,  the  same  was  '<8^  minutes  of  longitude ;  whereas  the  act  re']uires 
auoRptni  by   Melius,   and   some  others ;    but    the  no  greater  exactness  than  AO  geographical  miles,  or 
itite  of  vaich>making  was  then  too  imperfect  for  minutes  of  a  great  circle,  in  such  a  voya«>e.     Mr. 
tik&t  purpose.     Dr.   Uooke  and  Mr.  Huygens  also,  Harrison  now  claimed  l\\e  whole  reward  of  20,00'  1. 
■t<Hit  the  year   1661,  applietl  the  invention  of  the  offered  by  the  said  act;  but  some  doubts  arising  in 
peBiakiii.spriag   to  «'atches ;   and  employed  it  for  the  minds  o(  the  commiNsioners  concerning  the  true 
t:ie  purpose   of  discovering    the   longitude  at   sea.  situation  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  manner  in 
Sotce  disputes,  however,  between  Dr.  Hooke  and  the  which  ihe  time  at  that  place  had  been  found,  as  well 
Eagtisfa  ministry,   prevented   any  experiments  from  as  at  Portsmouth ;  and  it  being  farther  suggested  by 
btrsg  made  with   watches  constructed  by  him  ;  but  some,  that  although  the  time-keeper  hap{>ened  to  be 
e^iy  experhnenis  were  made  with  some  constructed  right  at  Jamaica,  and  after  its  leturn  to  England,  it 
by  HujKens;    particularly    Major    Holmes,    in    a  was  by  no  means  a  proof  that  it  had  been  always  so 
vcTsge  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  1655,  by  one  in  the  intermediate  times;  another  trial  was  there- 
of tbese  watches,    predicted    the   longitude  of  the  fore  proposed,  \a  a  voyage  to  the  island  of  Barba. 
isisnj  (tf  Fuego  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.     This  does,    in  which    precautions  were  taken    to   obviate 
ivcess  eocouraged  Huygens  to  improve  the  struc-  as  many  of  these  objections  as  possible.     Accord- 
tare  of  bis  watches  (see  Philos.  Trans,  for    May  ii>gly,    the  commissioners  previously  sent  out  pro- 
t<%d);  bat  experience  soon  convinced  him.  that  un-  per  {lersons  to  make  astronomical   observations  at 
^  caethods  could  be  discovered  for  preserving  the  that  island,  which,  when  con)pared  with  other  cor- 
reeslsr  cnoiion  of  such  machines,  and  preventing  the  responding   ones   made   in   England,    would   deter- 
(ftcts  of  beat  aod  cold,  and  other  disturbing  causes,  mine  beyond  a  doubt,  its  true  situation  :    and  Mr. 
t^r  eouU  never  answer  the  intention  of  discovering  William  Harrison   again   set  out  with  his  father's 
t^  kmgiiude,    and  on   this  account   his  attempts  timekeeper,    in    March    176^    the    watch    having 
hiled.  been  compared  with  equal  altitudes  at   Portsmouth 
The  fint  person    who  turaetl   his  thoughts  this  before  he  set  out ;  and  he  arrived  at  Darbadoes  about 
*>T«  after  the  public  encouragement  held   out  by  the  middle  of  May :  where,  on  comparing  it  again, 
tWart  of  1714,  was  Henry  Sully,  an  Englishman;  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  it  was  found  to  show 
via.  io  the  same  year,  printed  at  Vienna  a  small  the  difterence  of  hmgittide,  between  Portsmouth  and 
tmct  on  the  subject  of  watch,  making  ;    and   after-  Barbadoes,  to  be  3h.  5jtm.  :)s. ;  the  true  diffw*rence  of 
vards   removing    to    Paris,    he    employed    himself  longitude  between  these  places,  by  astronomical  ob-> 
i^'«te  io  improving  time-keepers  fur  the  discovery  serrations,  being  3h.  Slmi  2  is. :  so  tiiut  the  error  of 
oi  the  bngitude.     It  is  said  be  greatly  diminished  the  watch  was  43s.  or  lO'  45"  of  longitude,     in  con* 
(be  ftictioo  to  the  machine,  and  rendered  uniform  sequence  of  this,  and  the  former  triaU,  Mr.  Harrison 
'at  wbkrfa  remained:    and   to  him  is  principjliy  to  received  one  moiety  of  the  reward  offered  by  the  I '2th 
be  aitiibuted  what  is  yet  known  of  watch-making  of  queen    Anne,  after  explaining  the  principles  on 
ia  France:   for   the  celebrated   Julien  le  Roy  was  which  his  watch  was  Ct>nstructed ;  and  delivering  this, 
b.s  pupil,  and  to  him  owed  most  «f  his  inventions,  as  well  as  the  three  former,  to  the  commissioners  of 
vtJck  he  afterwards    perfected  and  executed :    and  the  longitude  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  and  he  was 
Mm  geotlemao*   with   his   son,    and   M.   Berthoud,  promised  the  other  moiety  of  the  reward,  when  other 
ft  the  principal  persons  in  France  who  have  turn-  time-keepers  should  be  made,  on  the  same  princi- 
«d  their  thoughts   this  way  since  the  time  of  Sully,  pies,    either    by    himsel>     or    others,     performing 
Sereral    etches    made    by    these  two  la^t  artistSi  equally   well  with   that   which    he    had    last    made. 
I^c  been  tried   at  sea,  it  Js  said,  with  good  sue-  In   the  mean  time,  this   last  time-keeper  was  sent 
nss,  and  large  accounts  have  been  published  of  these  dow%  to  the  Royal  Observatory  at  (jreenwich,  to 
trills.  be  tried  there  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
la  the  year  17^6,    our  countryman,   Mr.   John  Maskclyne,  the  astronomer  royal.     But  it  did  not 
Harrison,  produced  a  timekeeper  of  his  own  con.  appear  during  this  trial,  that  the  watch  went  with 
unction,  whvh   did  not   err   above   one  second  in  the    regularity    that   was  expected;   fiom   which   it 
a  oMNith,  for  10  years  together:    and   in  the  year  was   apprehended,    that    the    performance    even    of 
173$  be  bad  a  machine  tried  in  a  voyage  to  and  the  same  watch   was  not  at  all  times  equal;    and 
^  Lisbon*   which   was  the  means  of  correcting  conse<]uently    that    little    certainty    could    be    ex- 
to  error  of  almost  a  degree  and  a  half  in  the  com-  pected  in  the  performance  of  different  ones.     Morc- 
P^oo  of  the  ship's  reckoning.     In    consequence  over,  the  watch  was   now   found  to  go  faster  thitn 
'^  t^is  success,   Mr.    Harrison  received  public  en.  during   the  vnya^e   to  and  from  Barbadoes.  by   iH 
<vQ^anent  to  proceed,   aod  he  made  three  other  or   10  seconds  in  i'4  hourtt :  but  this  circumstanio 
''B«-kfepers,    each    more    accurate    than   the    for.  was  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Harrison ;  who  informs 
^  which  were  finished  sueces^sively   in  the  years  us  that  he  had  altered  the  rate  of  its  ^oing,  by  tr\'- 
^^i%  17oV,  and    1761  ;  the  last  of  which    proved  ing    some   experiments,  whiih   he   had  nut  time  to 
^J  iDoefa  to    his    own   satisfaction,   that  he   applied  finish,   b-fure   he   was    ordered    to   d/liver    up    the 
1^  lU  commissioners  of  the  longiiude  to  have  this  watch    to    the    board.      Soon    after   this    trial,   the 
iimnoDeot  tried  in   a  voyage  to  some  ]>ort   in   the  commissioners  of  longitude   a,:;reeu   with  Mr.  Kjn. 
^at  Indies,  according  to  the  directi'ms  of  the  sta.  dal,   one   of  the   watch-makers  appointed   by   them 
tste  of  Uie  12th  of  Anne  above  cited.     Accordingly,  to  receive  Mr.  Harrison's  discoveries,  to  make  an- 
^f-  WiUism    Harrison,   son   of  the  inventor,  em.  other  watch  on  the  same  construction  with  this,  to 
'-^ed  13   November    1761,   on    a   voyage  for  Ja-  determine    whether    such    watchei)   could    be    mnde, 
'^a*  with    his    4th    time-keeper    or    watch ;    and  from    the  account  which  Mr.   Harrison  had  given, 
^  bis  arrival  there,   the  longitude,  as    shown   by  by  other  persons,    as   well  as  himself.    I'he  event 
^  tine-keeper*     difiered    but     one     geographical  proved  tlie  affittnative.  for  the  watch  produced  by 
nk  and  a   quarter   from  the  (rue  longitudc»    de-  Mr.   Kendal,    in    consequence    of    this  agreement^ 
VOLVU.  M 
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wfnt  considerably  better  than  Mr.    ITarrison^s   ditl.  temiined  by  this  method,  from  t  single  obsenration, 

Afr.  Kendars  watch  was  sent  out  with  Captain  Cook,  nearer  than  one  degree  of  longitude.     However,  by 

in    his   second   voyage  towards  the  south  pole   and  two  or  more  observations,   as  of  the  beginning  end 

round  the  globe,  in  the  years  I77'A  1773,  1774,  and  end,  &c.  a  much  greater  degree  of  exactness  maybe 

1775:  when  the  only  fault  found  in  the  watch  was,  attained. 

that  its  rate  of  going  was  continually  accelerated  ;  2d,  The  moon*8  place  in  the  zodiac  is  a  phenoroe. 

though  in  this  trial,  of  three  years  and  a  half,  it  ne-  non  more  frequent  than  that  of  her  eclipses  ;  but  then 

ver   amounted   to    14'^   a   day.     The   consequence  the  observation  of  it  is  difficult,  and  the  calculus  per- 

was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  in  1774,  to  whom  plexed  and  intricate,  by  reason  of  two  parallaxes;  so 

an   appeal  had  been   made,   were   pleased  to   order  that  it  is  hardly  practicable,  to  any  tolerable  d^ee  of 

the  second  moiety  of  the  reward  to  be  given  to  Mr.  accuracy. 

Harrison,    and   to   pa-^s  the    act  above   mentioned.         3d,  The  longitude  may  he  found  by  the  MooiCichU 

Mr.    Harrison   had  also  at  diflerent  times   received  vunating,  thus:— Seek  in  the  ephemeris  for  the  time 

tome  other  sums  of  money,   as  encouragements   to  of  her  coming  to  the,  meridian  on  the  given  day,  and 

him  to  continue  his  endeavours,  from  the  board  of  on  the  day  following,  and  take  their  diiference;  also 

longitude,   and   from    the    India   comi^any,   as   well  take  the  difference  betwixt  the  times  of  culminating  on 

as     from     many    individuals.      Mr.     Arnold,    Mr.  the  same  day,  as  found  in  the  ephemeris,  and  as  ob. 

Eamshaw,  and  som*  other  persons   have  since  also  served;  then  say,  As  thedaily  difference  in  the  ephe- 

made  several  very  good  watches  for  the  same  pur-  meris  is  to  the  difference  between  the  ephemeris  and 

pose.  observation ;  so  is  360  degrees  to  the  diflerence  of 

Others  have  proposed   various  astronomical   me-  longitude.     In  this  method,  however,  a  small  difler- 

thods  for  finding    the   longitude.     These    methods  ence  in  the  culmination  will  occasion  a  great  one  in 

chiefly  depend  on  having  an  ephemeris  or  almanac  the  longitude. 

suited  to  the   meridian    of  some  place,   as   Green-         4th,  But  the  moon*s  distances  from  the  sun,  or 

wich  for  instance,   to  which   the  Nautical  Almanac  certain   fixed   stars,  are  phenomena  to   be  observed 

b  adapted,  which  shall  contain   for  every  day  com-  many  times  in  almost  every  night,  and  afford  a  good 

putations  of  the  times  of  all  remarkable  celestial  mo-  practical  method  of  determining  the  longitude  of  a 

tions  and  appearances,  as  adapted  to  that  meridian,  ship  at  almost  any  time ;  either  by  computing,  from 

So  that,  if  the  hour  and  minute  be  known  when  any  thence,  the  moon*s  true  place,  to  compare  with  the 

of  the  same  phenomena  are  observed  in    any  other  same  in    the  almanac ;    or   by   comparing  her  ob- 

place^  whose  longitude  is  desired,   the  difference  be-  served   distance  itself  with   the   same   as  there   set 

tween  this  time  and  that  to  which  the  time  of  the  said  down. 

phenomenon  was  calculated  and  set  down  in  the  alma-         It  is  said  that  the  first  person  who  recommended 

nac  will  be  known,  and  consequently  the  diflerence  of  the  finding  the  longitude  from  this  observed  distance 

longitude  also  being  so  known  between  that  place  and  between  the  moon  and  some  star,  was  John  Werner, 

Greenwich,  allowing  at  the  rate  of  15  degrees  to  an  of  Nuremberg,  who  printed  his  annotations  on  the 

hour.  tirst  book  of  Ptolemy *s  Geography  in   1614.    And 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  time  at  any  place,  by  the  same  thing  was  recommendvd  in   1524  by  Peter 

means  of  the  altitude  or  azimuth  of  the  sun  or  stars;  Apian,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ingolstadt;  aUo 

which  time  it  is  necessary  tu  fiud  by  such  means,  about  1 530,  by  Oronce  Fine,  of  Brian<.on;  and  the 
both  in  these  astronomical  modes  of  determining  the  same  year  by  tl\^  celebrated  Kepler,  and  by  Geroma 
longitude,  and  in  the  former  by  a  time-keeper;  and  Frisius,  at  Antwerp;  and  in  1560  by  Nonius,  or  Pe- 
it  is  the  difference  between  that  time,  so  determined,     dro  Nunez. 

and  the  time  at  Greenwich,  known  either  by  the  time-  Nor  were  the  English  mathematicians  behind-banJ 

keeper  or  by  the  astronomical  observations  of  celestial  on  this  head.  In  Ib'b'o,  Sir  Jonas  Moore  prevailed  on 
plienomena,  which  gives  the  dif^Vrence  of  longitude,  KinijCharlesthe  Second  to  erect  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  the  rate  above  mentioned.  Now,  the  difhculty  in  at  Greenwich,  and  to  appoint  Mr.  Flamsteed  his  as- 
ihese  melho*ls  lies  in  the  fewness  of  proper  phtno-  tronomical  observer,  with  this  express  command,  that 
mena  capable  of  being  thus  obst-rvcd  ;  for  all  slow  he  should  apply  himself  with  the  utmost  care  and  d;li- 
motions,  such  as  belong  to  the  planet  S;!turn  for  in-  genee  to  the  rectifying  the  table  of  the  motions  of  the 
stance,  are  quite  excluded,  as  aflbniing  too  small  a  he.ivens,  and  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  order  to 
diflerence,  in  a  considerable  space  of  time,  to  W  pro-  find  out  the  so  much  desired  longitude  at  sea,  for  per- 
perly  o^serveil ;  and  it  appears  that  there  are  no  phe*  fecting  the  art  of  navigation.  And  to  the  fidehty  and 
nomena  in  the  heavens  pro|>er  for  this  purpose,  except  industry  with  which  Mr.  Flamsteed  executed  his  com- 
the  eclipses  or  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  the  mission  it  is  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  that  cu- 
eclipscs  or  motions  of  the  moon,  viz.  such  as  her  dis-  rious  theory  of  the  moon,  which  was  afterwards 
tanc«  fr\>m  the  sun  or  ceitain  fixed  stiiis  lying  near  formed  by  the  immortal  Newton.  This  iocompar^- 
her  pith,  or  her  longitude  or  place  in  the  zodiac,  &.c.  ble  philosopher  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  ob- 
Now  of  these  meihiHis,  scrvatious  with  which  be  was  furnished;  but  as  iht-»r 

1st,  Tlul  by  the  eclipses  of  the  mor»n  is  very  were  interrupitd  and  imperfect,  his  theory  would 
easy,  and  sulTicienily  accurate,  if  tiicy  liid  but  happen  sometimes  ditfer  from  the  heavens  by  5  minutes  or 
often,  as  everv  nij;hl.      Kor  at  the  moment  when  the     more. 

l>c^intjipg,  or  middle,  or   end    of   an  ecUpse  is   ob-  Dr.    Halley    bestowed   much   time  on   the   sa:rc 

served  by  a  telescope,  there  is  no  more  to  be  dv^ne,  object;  and  a  Starry  Zodiac  was  publi&hed  unti'r 
but  to  determine  the  time  by  observing  the  altitude  his  dirtcliou,  containing  all  the  start  to  whicli  il? 
or  .trin.iuh  of  siMue  known  star;  which  lime  being  moon's  appulse  can  be  observed;  but  for  want  of 
comjvirexi  wuh  that  in  the  tables,  sot  down  for  the  correct  talles,  and  proper  instruments,  he  could 
bap|x'ning  of  the  same  phenon)cnon  at  Greenwich,  not  proceed  in  making  ihe  necessary  cbservatieni. 
gives  the  liitfenenc^  in  time,  and  consequently  of  Ion-  In  a  paper  on  this  sulji^t  in  the  Philos.  Trans, 
gituilc  sought.  Hut  as  the  U^^^inning  or  end  of  an  numWr  42',  he  expresses  his  hopt*,  that  the  in- 
»x!;pse  of  the  tiHv>n  cannot  genorally  be  observed  strunoui  just  inventtti  ly  Mr.  Hadley  might  I* 
nr.»tvr  tl  an  one  minute,  and  soioctimes  two  or  throt?  applied  to  laVing  argles  at  sea  with  the  desired  se- 
ni:nut«.'»  ot  iiDc.  the  IxM^-  Uvuic  cannot  cttl.iinlv  Iv  do-      turicv.     This   i:rcat   aj.'.ronon»er,   and  after  him  the 
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Abbe  de  la  Odlle,  and  otheri,  have  reckoned  the  among  those  who  treated  on  thif  subject,  none  waf 
best  tttroBoniical  method  for  finding  the  longitude  more  successful  than  CassinL  This  great  astro- 
it  lea,  to  be  that  in  which  the  distance  of  the  nomer  publisheil,  at  Bologna,  in  1686,  tables  for 
noon  fron  the  auo  or  from  a  star  is  used ;  for  the  calculating  the  appearances  of  their  eclipses,  with 
Bwoo'f  dslljr  motion  being  about  13  degrees,  her  directions  for  finding  the  longitudes  of  places  by 
boiiHy  mean  motion  is  above  half  a  degree,  or  one  them ;  and  being  invited  to  France  by  Louis  the 
nioBie  of  a  degree  in  two  minutes  of  time;  so  that  Fourteenth,  he  there,  in  the  year  1693,  published 
n  error  ofoHe  ndnuU  of  a  degree  in  position  will  more  correct  tables  of  the  same.  But  the  mutual 
produce  an  error  of  fxeo  minutes  in  iime^  or  half  a  attractions  of  the  satellites  rendering  their  motions 
■  iegree  in  longitude.  Now  from  the  great  im-  very  irregular,  those  tables  soon  became  useless 
proremeots  made  by  Newton  in  the  theory  of  the  for  this  purpose;  insomuch  that  they  require  to 
DooQ,  and  more  lately  by  Euler  and  others  on  his  be  renewed  from  time  to  time;  a  service  which  has 
principles,  professor  Mayer,  of  Gottengen,  was  en-  been  performed  by  several  ingenious  astronomers,  as 
liM  to  olcttlate  lunar  tables  more  correct  than  any  Dr.  Pound,  Dr.  Bradley,  M.  Cassini  the  son,  and 
&raier  ones;  having  so  far  succeeded  as  to  give  the  more  especially  by  Mr.  Wargentin,  whose  tables  are 
Biooo*s  place  within  one  minute  of  the  truth,  as  much  esteemed,  which  have  been  published  in  several 
ios  been  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  tables  places,  as  also  in  the  Nautical  Almanacs  for  1771 
with  the  observations  made  at  the  Greenwich  ob»  and  1779. 

Knrstoxy  by  the  late  Dr.  Bradley,  and  by  Dr.  Mas-         Now,  to  find  the  longitude  by  these  satellites  ; 

blvne^   (he  present  astronomer  royal :    the  same  with  a  good  telescope  observe  some  of  their  phe- 

bive  been  still  farther  improved  under  his  direc-  nomena,  as  the  conjunction  of  two  of  them,  or  of 

tioD  bgr  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Mason,   by  several  one  of  them  with  Jupiter,  &c. ;  and  at  the  same 

ocv  equations,  and  the  whole  computed   to  tenths  time  find  the  hour  and  minute,  from  the  altitudes 

of  a  second.      These  new  tables,  when   compared  of  the  stars,  or  by  means  of  a  clock  or  watch,  pre- 

mth  the  above-mentioned    series    of   observations,  viously  regulated  fur  the  place  of  observation  ;  then, 

t  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  unavoidable  consulting  tables  of  the  satellites,  observe  the  time 

error   of  observation,    seem    to    give   always    the  when  the  same  appearance  happens  in  the  meridian 

naon*s  longitude  in   the  heavens  correctly  within  of  the  place  for  which  the  tables  are  calculated; 

30  sccoflds  of  a  degree ;  which  greatest  error,  added  and  the  difierence  of  time,  as  before,  will  give  the 

to  a  possible  error  of  one  minute  in  taking   the  longitude. 

nMQ*f  distance  from  the  sun  or  a  star  at  sea,  will  The  eclipses  of  the  first  and  second  of  Jupiter*a 

at  a  medium  only  produce  an  error  of  4*i  minutes  satellites  are  the  most  proper  for  this  purpose ;  and 

fi  bogitude.      To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  tables,  as   they  happen  almost  daily,   they  aSbrd  a  ready 

Dr.  Maskehme  proposed  a  nautical  epheroeris,  the  means  of  determining  the   longitude    of  places  at 

irfiexDe    of   which    was    adopted   by  the    commis-  land,  having  indeed  contributed  much  to   tlie  mo- 

Kwers  of  longitude,  and  first  executed  in  the  year  dern   improvements  in   geography ;  and   if  it  were 

17^7,  since  which  time  it  has  been  regularly  con-  possible    to    observe  them  with    proper    telescopes 

tiaoed,  and  published  as  far  as  for  the  year  1800.  in  a  ship  under  sail,  they  would  be  of  great  service 

But  u  the  rales  that  were  given  in  the  appendix  in  ascertaining  its  longitude  from   time    to    time, 

to  one  of  those  publications,    for    correcting    the  To  obviate  the  Inconvenience  to  which   these  oU- 

efieeu  of  refraction    and   parallax,    were   thought  servations  are  liable  from  the  motions  of  the  ship, 

tM  flBeult  for  general   use,   they  have  been   re-  a  Mr.  Irwin  invented  what  he  called  a  marine  chair ; 

doeed  to  tables.     So  that,  by  the  help  of  the  ephe-  this  was  tried  by  Dr.  Maakel3me  in  his  voyage  to 

laetis^  these  tables,   and  others  that  are  also  pro-  Barbadoes,  when  it  waa  not  found  that  any  Iwnefit 

▼ided  by  the  board  of  longitude,  the  calculations  could  be  derived  from  the  use  of  it    Indeed,  con- 

rdating  to  the  longitude,  which  could  not  be  per-  sidering  the  great  power  requisite    in  a  telescope 

fenaed  by  the  most  expert  mathematician  in  less  proper  for  these  observations,  and  the  violence,  as 

tfcaa  four  hours,  may  now  be  completed  with  great  well  as  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  a  ship,  it 

esse  and  accuracy  in  half  an  hour.  is  to  be  feared  that  the  complete  management  of  a 

As  this  method  of  determining  the  longitude  de-  telescope  on  ship-board  will  always   remain  among 

pcAds  on  the   use  of  the  tables  annually  published  the  desiderata  in  this  part  of  nautical  science.    Far- 

for  this  purpose,  those  who  wish  for  further  infor-  ther,  since  all  methods  that  depend  on  the  pheno- 

na^oo  are  referred  to  the  instructions  that  accom-  mena  of  the  heavens  have  also  this   other  defect, 

paay  then,  and  particularly  to  those  that  are  an-  that  they  cannot  be  observed  at  all  times,  this  ren- 

Bcxcd  to  the  tables  requisite  to  be  used  with  the  As-  dars  the  improvement  of  time -keepers  of  the  greater 

troDotaical  and  Nautical  Epbemeris,  3d  edit    Also  importance. 

to  Uackay's   oscfol   treatise  on  The  Theory  and         For  approximate  constructions  for   clearing  the 

Prsctiee  oi  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea  or  Land,  lunar  distances  from    the    effects    of  parallax  and 

sd  10  capt.  Mendoza  Rios's  Complete  Collection  of  refraction,  the  reader  may  consult  Kelly's  Spherics 

Tibles  for  Navigation    and   Nautical   Astronomy,  and   Nautical  Astronomy,    H.   Clarke's    Seaman*a 

*Wre  the  ingenious  formulae  given  by  himself,  by  Desiderata  and  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  voL  v.     And 

tbe  bte  Mr.  H.  Cavendish,  aud  others,   are  illus-  for  more  detailed  information  respecting  the  above 

tnted  and  exemplified.  and  other  methods  of  ascertaining  the  longitude,  see 

5th,  The  phenomena  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have  Dr.  Mackay's  and  Mr.  Mendoza  Rios's  valuable 

coBoooIy  been  preferred  to  those  of  the  moon  for  works  already  referred  to ;  also  Vince's  Astronomy, 

fiodoig  the  longitude;   because  they  are  less  liable  vol  2,  p.  515  to  560y  and  O.  Gregory's  Astronomy, 

(0  paiallases  than  these  are,  and  besides  they  af-  p.  446  to  470. 

fiwd  a  verycomTnodious  observation  whenever  the         LONGITU'DINAL.  a.  QongUudmak  Fr.) 

POBct  IS  sbove  the  honaon.    Their  motion  is  very  ««  11.1.1       ^1  ^  •  ^  •    ^u   1  ^ 

«^«>d   «m»t   be   calculated   for   every   honn  Meastired  by  the  length;  runnitigiii  the  longest 

TW  satdliies  of  Jupiter  were  no  sooner  announced  aiwction  itheyne). 

by  Ga1il«H  in  his  Sydeiioa  Nuncius,  first  printed  ,    Longitudinal    sinus.       Id    anatomy. 

«t  Veaiee  in   I6IO,    than  the  frequency  of  their  Longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dnra  mater.     A  tri- 

criipKs  reeoauDendcd  them  for  this  purpose;  and  angular  canal,  proceeding  in  the  falciform  pro- 

M  2 
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cTss  of  tli»*  ilura  malfT,  imniecViatcly  undor  tlit^ 
hoiwji  of  the  skull,  frrmi  the  crista  ir.«lli  to  the 
t«?ntoniim,  wlirre  it  branches  into  tl»(*  latcTiil 
siniispji.  Tlje  lonj^ituJinal  siiuis  has  a  miniher 
of  traheculae  or  fibres  cri)ssinj;  it.  Its  w^r.  is  to 
receive  the  blootl  from  tl:e  veins  of  the  pia 
mater,  iiiid  coiney  it  into  the  la*er;il  siiuises, 
to  be  carric'l  through  the  iiiUMiial  jugulars  to 
the  leiirt. 

LiyXtUiY.  ad.  (from  lotijf  )     Longingly  ; 
witli  great  likin;r  (S/iakapcare).  t  " 

LUNGOMONTAM'S  (Christian),  a  learn- 
ed  astronomer,  born  in  Denujark  in  i5<J2,  in 
the  villa^re  of  Lonicomontum,  wlience  he  took 
bis   name.      Vossius,  by  mi^taUe,   calls  him 
Christopher.    Beinj^  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  a 
ploiig-hman,  be  wasohli^ed  to  suffer, during  his 
studies,  all  the  bardshijjs  lo  which  lie  coufd  be 
exposed,  dividing  bis  time,  like  the  pbiloso- 
plierCleanthes,  between  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  and  the  lessons  be  received  from  the  mini- 
ftler  of  the  place.     At  length,  at  13  years  old, 
be  stole  away  from  bis  family,  anil  went  to 
Wiburg,  where  there  was  a  college,  in*  which 
bf  spent  1 1  years  ;  and  though  be  was  obliged 
to  earn  bis  livelihood  as  be  could,  bis  close  ap- 
plication to  study  enabled  him  to  make  a  great 
progress  in  learning,  particularly  in  themathe- 
uatical  sciences. 

From  whence  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where 
the  professors  of  that  university  soon  conceived 
a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  and  reconnuended 
him  to  tiie  celebrated  Tycho  lirahc  ;  with 
whom  liongomontanus  lived  H  years,  and  was 
of  great  service  to  him  in  bis  observations  and 
calculations.  At  length,  being  very  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  professor's  chair  in  IJeumark, 
Tycho  lirahe  consented,  with  some  diflicultv, 
to  bis  leaving  him  ;  giving  him  a  discharife 
filled  with  the  highest  testimonies  «»f  his  esteem, 
and  furnishing  him  with  money  for  tlie  ex- 
pense of  bis  long  jiMirney  from  Oermany,  whi- 
ther Tycho  bad  retired. 

He  accordingly  obtained  a  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen 
in  1605;  the  duty  of  which  be  discliarged  very 
worthily  till  bis  death,  which  happened  in 
J647,  at  b5  years  of  age. 

Longomontanus  wasauthorof  several  works, 
which  show  great  talents  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  The  most  distinguished  of  them 
is  bis  Astronomica  Danica,  first  printed  in  4to, 
1621,  and  afterwards  in  folio  in  1640,  with 
augn^entations.  He  amused  himself  with  en- 
deavouring to  s(]uare  the  circle,  and  pretende<i 
that  be  had  made  the  discovery  of  it ;  hut  our 
countryman  Dr.  J.  Pell  a; tacked  him  warmly 
on  that  subject,  and  proved  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. It  is  remarkable' that,  obscure  as  his 
village  and  father  were,  be  contrived  to  dignify 
and  eternize  them  both ;  for  be  took  his  name 
from  bis  village,  and  in  the  title-page  to  some 
of  his  works  he  wrote  himself  CVim/iaMti*  Lon 


gomontanus  Severini filius^  bis  father's  name 
beinjf  Severin  or  Severinus. 

LO'NCiSOME.  a,  {Warn  long)  Tedious; 
wearisome  by  its  lenirtb  {Bacon). 

LO'NCiSCPFEKlXO.  a.  (long  and  suffer^ 
in^.)  Patient ;  not  easily  provoked  (Exodus). 


LON 

Lo'xosLFFBRiNo.  ».    Patienc.  of  offmcf  ; 

lo,»i.tail :  a  canting  term  tor  one  or  auoiher. 

^1:;^;m>^VN,atownofCu.be^^^^ 

the  Scots  borders,  "^•'^>-/»'%^""""\"Ut^  ^ d 
and  Kirksop,  seven  miles  from  Cail^^e    ^^^^^ 
3 1 3  n.i les  fton.  London.     It  h;is  ^  market  on 
Thursday,  and  a  chanty  school  lor  60  cUU 
dren,  with  twt.  fairs  in  the  vear. 

L(>N(JCEIL  (liilbert  <10: '^  ^^»^"^*\  ff;^ 
cian,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1507.  Hepubl.l^ 
a  (Ireek  and  Litiu' Lexicon,  KemarWs  un  dii- 
fcrent  classic  Authors,  and  other  ^^'^'^J. 

LoNGUEiL  (Christopher  dO.,;"/^"^ 
scholar,  was  born  at  Malines  in  1490.  He  w^ 
in  favour  with  several  crowned  heacU,pa^H^^^^ 
larly  pope  Leo  X.  who  set  h.m  to  ^vnte^?^«^^ 
Luther.*^  He  wrote  beshles  Com.oenUr^  '« 
Latin  on  Pliny's  Bookof  Pla.iU  andCU^n  ^ 
tions  on  the  Civil  Law.     He  died  at  Padoa,  m 

^'l'oNGUEVILLE,  a  toiyn  of  P.^"^'  "^ 
the  department  of  Lower  Seine,  ^n'^/^.^J^ 
vincc  of  Normandy,  seated  on  a  small  ri>er,  ^ 
miles  N.  of  Rouen.   '  .  ,        t 

LOXGCS,  a  (ireek  sophist,  f«^»»^^f  * 
book  entitled  no,a.nxr»,  or  Pastonds,  »««  Y„a 
n.ance  containing  the  loves^ot  f>f  »^"^*':. 
Chloe.  Iluetius,  bishop  of  Avninches.^P"^* 
very  advantageously  of  this  work ;  but  he  f«n 
sures  the  obscene  touches  with  which  »t  is  in 
terspersed.  None  of  the  ancient  a"«'OR  me«H 
tion  him,  so  the  time  when  be  \^vcd^^""^  -'^ 
certainly  fixed.  There  is  an  English  traruUti  ji 
of  this  iutbor,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  late  ^. 
Craggs,  Esq.  secretary  of  state. 

LoN(;us  COLLI.  In  anatomy,  a  pr^n> 
considerable  muscle,  situated  close  to  the. uh^* 
rior  and  lateral  part  of  the  vertebrse  of  »'^"'  . 
its  outer  ^iW^  is  in  part  covered  by  ^''^  "T*, 
internus  ma)or.  1 1  arises  tendinous  ami  ni'H7 
within  the  thorax,  from  the  bodies  of  tlienr^ 
superior  vertebra;  of  the  back,  laterally;  "^ 
the  bottom  and  fore  part  of  the  transvmepr^ 
cesses  of  the  first  and  second  vertebra  oi  ini 
back,  and  of  the  lastvertebra?of  the  neck;  »>'• 
likewise  from  the  upper  and  anterior  poinb  oi 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixlli,  nin, 
fourth,  and  third  vertebrae  of  tiie  neck,  b> -»| 
many  small  distinct  tendons  ;  and  is  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  fore  part  of  tlie  second  ur- 
tebiic  of  the  neck,  near  its  fellow.  This  mus- 
cle, when  it  acts  sinirly,  moves  the  neck  tooii*' 
side;  but,  when  botli'act,  the  neck  is brougiii 
dnectly  forwards.  .. 

LO'KcnVAYS.  ad.  In  the  longitudinal  «1i- 
rection.     Vx^tJ^^.^xXs  longwise.  (A ddxmn). 

LU'XOWLNDED.  a,  (long  and  tcinl) 
Long-l)reathed  ;  tedious  (Swi/'t). 

LO'NGWISE.  ad.  (long  and  wise.)  In  the 
loDLritudinal  direction  (Bacon), 

LOiXGWY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Moselle,  and  late  duchy  of  LornU". 
with  a  castle.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  town,  the  latter  of  which  is  fortified,  h 
was  taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1792,  but 
retaken  two  months  after.     It  is  seated  on  an 
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pininrmT,  15  miles  S.W.  of  Liixemfiiirg,  and  riiigenf.    Another^ariety  with  leaves  sinaale, 

KiJX.E.  uf  Paris.  Lon.  5.  58  E.   Lat.  49.  30  oftt;n  variegated.  Common  toouroivn  hedges. 

X.  9.  L.  Tartarica.  Tartarian  honeysuckle.  Pe- 

L<>\I'CEIiA.    Woodbine.    Honoysnckle.  dnncles  two-flowered ;  berries  distinct ;  leaves 

In  botany,  a  genas  of  the  class  pentandria,  or-  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  glabrous :  flowers  whit«, 

dfr  nionoi^yuia ;  corol  one-petalled,  irregular ;  erect.   A  native  of  Tartary. 

herrv  niany-siM»ded,  inferior.   Tweutv^species;  10.  L.  cserulea.    Ulue-berried  honeysaclfle. 

fhieHy  common  to  Europe  and  Amenca:  three  Pednncles  two  flowered ;  berries  closely  unit- 

indigemms  to  tbc  woods,  hedges,  and  coppices  ed,  globular;  styles  undivided;  yellow  bark 

of  onr  own  coantry.     They  may  be  thus  sub-  and  yellow  flowers.    A  native  of  Switzerlanil. 

(iiriOin):                                *  The  modes  of  propagation  |>ointed  out  under 

A.  Stem  twining.  the  first  species  will,  with  little  variation,  ap- 

B.  Peduncles  two-flowered.  ply  to  all  the  rest. 

r.  Steniorect;  peduncles  many-flowered.  LOIVICKKUS  (John),  a  learned  (lerman, 

i he  following  are  the  chief  varieties:  born  at  Orthern.     He  was  a  protestant,  and 

1.  L.  semper  virens.  Trumpet-flowered  ever-  published  a  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon,  uad 
^n>cn  honeysuckle,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Vir-  some  other  works.  He  died  in  1569. 
irioia;  naked  terminal  spikes;  leaves  oblong,  Lonicerus  (Adam),  son  of  the  preceding, 
the  nppermost  united  and  perfoliate  ;  corols  was  bred  a  physician,  and  wrote  several  bootcs 
nearly  equal ;  the  tube  dilated  upwards.  The  on  natural  history;  particularly  a  Historv  of 
flo\i'fn>  are  of  a  deep  scarlet  hue,  very  beauti-  Plants,  Animals,  and  Metak.  He  died  at 
fn!,  bnt  nearly  inodorous.     The  plant  may  be  Frankfort  in  1586. 

pnipa^ruted  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  The  LONSDALE.    See  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

layers  shoald  be  pat  down  in  the  autumn,  and  LOO  or  Lue.  (/uer,  Kr.)    A  game  at  cards 

by  the  ensuing  autumn  they  will  have  taken  called  also  Lantbrj.oo,  which  see. 

root,  and  may  be  cut  from  the  parent  plant  and  Loo,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 

ri'uiovcd  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  de-  Gudderland,    eight  miles  west  of  Deventer, 

sij^Dfd.  if  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  cuttings  where  the  prince  of  Orange  had  a  line  palace, 

f^ioold  be  planted  in  September,  as  soon  as  the  Lon.  6.  0  E.  Lat.  52.  18  N. 

KToumf  is  moistened  by  rain.  They  should  have  LOOE,  East  and  West,  two  mean  boroughs 

loar  joints,  of  which  three  are  to  be  buried  in  in  Cornwall,  separated  by  a  creek,  over  which 

the  ground.     If  seeds  be  used,  they  should  he  is  a  narrow  stone  bridge.    They  send  together 

town  iu  tlie  autumn,  soon  after  they  are  ma-  as  many  members  to  parliament  as  Loudon, 

(nred,  as  other%vise  the  plant  will  not  spring  up  The  market  held  at  East  Looe  is  on  Saturday, 

tlie  first  year;  they  thrive  best  in  a  sandy  loam.  They  are  16  miles  W,  of  Plymouth,  and  232 

2.  L.*  Caprifoliuin.  Italian  honeysuckle.  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  4.  36  VV.  Lat.  50. 
Flowers  nngent,  whaled,  terminal,  white,  red,  23  N. 

and  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.    Found  large-  LOO'BILY.  a.  (looby audHke.y  Awkward; 

ly  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  woods  of  our  own  clumsy  (^U Estrange), 

country.    It  may  be  propagated  as  the  last.  LlHVBY.  s.  (Jl:abty  a  clown,  Welsh.)    A 

3.  L.  Alpigena.  Upright  red-berried  honey-  lubber;  a  clumsy  clown  (Swi/t). 

SQckle.  Peduncles  two-flowered ;  berries  close-  LOOP.  *.  That  part  aloft  of  the  ship  which 

ly  onited,   in  pairs;   leaves  oval -lanceolate;  lies  just  before  the  chess-trees,  as  far  as  the 

*lrm  four  or  five  feet  high;  corols  red,  un-  bulk-head  of  the  castle  (iSfa/^ie^toAarf/). 

<^Qal.     A  native  of  the  Alps,  and  propagated  To  Loof.  v,  a.  To  bring  the  ship  close  to  a 

asi  the  last.  wind. 

I.  Lw  Nigra.    Hlack-bcrried  upright  honey-  LOO'PED.  a.  (from a/oq/*.)    Gone  t6  a  di- 

9ttckle.  Peduncles  2*flowered ;  berries  distinct ;  stance  (Shakupeare). 

travf^  ellipti(%  very  entire.    Stem  about  three  I'o  LOOK.  t7.  «,  (locan,  Saxon.)    1.  To  di- 

feri  high  ;  flowers  while,  succeeded  by  black  rect  the  eye  to  or  from  any  object.    2.  To  have 

brrrips.     A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  power  of  seeing  (Dn/den),    3.  To  direct  the 

5.  L.  Xvlosteum.  Fly-honeysuckle.  Pedun-  intellectual  eye  (^StilUng/iiet^,  4.  To  expect 
ries  two-ifowered ;  berries  distinct;  leaves  en-  (Claren.y  5.  To  take  care;  to  ivatch  (LocJte). 
*irr,  down}';  corols  white.  Stem  shrubby,  b.  To  be  directed  with  regard  to  any  object 
(•ranrhing  erect  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  (Proverbs').  7.  To  have  any  particular  appear- 
frti.  A  natii'eof  Europe,  and  found  frequently  ance;  to  seem  (Burnet).  '8.  To  have  any  air, 
in  4>or  own  coppices.  mien,  or  manner  (Shak,).    9.  To  form  the  air 

6.  L.  Sympnoricarpos.  Shrubby  St.  Peter's-  in  any  particular  manner,  in  regarding  or  bc- 
«urt.  Heads  of  flowers  lateral,  peduncied ;  holding  (Milton),  10.  To  Look  <ibout  one. 
l^ves  petioled :  small  greenish  flowers.  A  na-  'Jo  he  alarmed  ;  to  be  vigilant.  {Har.)  \  1.  To 
tile  uf  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Look  ajler.  To  attend ;  to  take  care  of  (Loc). 

7.  L.  Dicrvilla.  Arcadian  honeysuckle.  Ra-  12.  To  Look  for.  'Vo  expect  (Sidnet/).  13.  To 
eeiues  terminal ;  leaves  serrate :  flowers  small,  hooK  into.  To  examine;  to  sift;  to  inspect 
pile  yellow :  appear  in  May  or  June,  and  con-  closely  (Atterbury),  14.  To  Look  on.  To  re* 
tioae  till  the  autumn;  but  rarely  ripen  in  our  spect;  to  esteem;  to  regard  as  good  or  had 
own  country.   A  native  of  New  i  or  k.  0Dryden).    15.  To  hooi.  on.  To  consider;  to 

H.  L.  Pfenclioieuum.  Ciimmon  climbing  ho-  conceive  of;  to  think  (6*ot<M).  16.  To  Look  on. 

Deysuckle.   Heads  ovate,  imbricate,  terminal ;  To  be  a  mere  idle  spectator  (Ha eon).     17.  7'o 

leaves  deciduous,  all  of  tliem  distinct ;  flowers  hooiL  over.    To  examine;  to  try  one  by  one 
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(Locke).     18.  To  Look  out.    To  scardM  to  ttretcbed  to  tbo  cloth-beam  A ;  tbe  middle  of 
seek  (SiOj).     19.   To  Look  out.  To  be  on  tbe  tbe  threads  wbicb  compose  tbe  lamb  EF,  have 
watch  (JColL),      20.  To  Look  to.  To  watch ;  loops  (called  eyes)  in  them,  tbrousfb  which  the 
to  take  cure  of  (Shakspeare).  2\.  To  Look  to.  threads  between  the  rolls  AB,  which  are  called 
To  beboUl.  tbe  warp,  are  passed  ;  tlU  first  tbread  of  the 
To  Look.  v.  a,  1.  To  seek;  to  search  for  warp  goes  through  the  loops  of  tbe  lambs  E, 
(Spenser}.   2.  To  turn  the  eye  upon  (Kingn).  the  next  attached  to  the  lamb  F,  and  50  on 
3.  To  influence  by  looks  (Dryden)*     4.  To  alternately ;  by  this  means,  when  the  weaver 
Look  out.  To  discover  by  searching.  presses  down  one  of  the  treadles  with  his  foot. 
Look,  intcrj.    See!  lo!  behold  .  observe  !  and  raises  the  other,  one  lamb  draws  up^rery 
(Sliakspeare).  other  thread,  and  the  other  sinks  all  tue  rest. 
Look.  s.  1.  Ai^  of  the  face  ;  mien;  cast  of  so  as  to  make  an  opening  between  the  sets  of 
the  countenance  (Shaks.).  2.  The  act  of  look-  thread.     LL  is  a  frame  moving  on  a  centre  at 
ing  or  seeing  (Dri/deti).  the  top  of  the  frame  of  the  loom;  the  lower 
LOO'KEK.   s,   (from  look.}     I.  One  that  part  of  this  frame  is  shown  in  fig.  8.     LL  are 
looks.     2.  Looker  on.    Spectator,  not  ngcut  tbe  two  uprights  of  the  frame,  /  is  the  bar  that 
(Add.}.  conncfcts  them.    M  is  a  frame  carrying  a  great 
LOO'KINO-GLASS.  8.  (look  and  glass.)  number  of  pieces  of  split  reed,  or  sometimes 
Mirror  ;  a  glass  which  shows  forms  reflected  fine  wire,  at  equal  distances;  between  these  the 
(Sliakspeare).  threads  of  the  warp  are  passed  ;  the  fi^ame  M 
Looking-glass  Pi^ant.  See  Hckiteira.  is  supported  by  a  piece  of  wood  m  called  the 
Looking-glass    (Venus's).     See  Ca31Pa-  shuttle-race,  which  is  fastened  into  tbe  front  of 
NULA.  the  pieces  LL;   each  end  ^of  this   piece  has 
LOOL,  in  metallurgy,  a  vessel  made  to  re-  boards  nailed  to  the  sides,  soasto  form  troughs 
reive  the  washings  of  ores  of  metals.   The  hea-  NO  ;  at  a  small  distance  above  these  are  fixed 
vier  or  more  metalline  parts  of  the  ores  remain  two  very  smooth  trires  no\  their  use  is  to  guide 
in  the  trough  in  which  they  are  washed  ;  tbe  the  two  pieces/)^,  called  peckers  or  drivers ;  to 
lighter  and  more  earthy  run  ofl:*  with  the  wa-  each  of  these  pieces  a  string  is  fastened,  and 
ter,  hut  settle  in  the  lool.                               ^  these  strings  are  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood  P, 
LOOM,  tbe  weaver's   frame :    a  machine  which  the  weaver  holds  in  his  hand,  and  by 
whereby  several  distinct  threads  are  woven  in-  snatching  the  stick  to  either  side,  draws  the 
to  one  piece.    Looms  arc  of  various  structures,  pecker  forwards  very  ouick,  and  gives  tbe  sbnt- 
accommodated  to  the  various  kinds  of  njateri-  tie,  tig.  7  (which  is  to  be  k\\A  in  fijc  trough  he- 
als to  be  woven,  and  the  various  manner  of  fore  the  pecker)  a  smart  blow,  and  drives  it 
weaving  them ;  viz.  for  woollens,  silks,  linens,  along  aicrota  the  racem  into  the  other  troagli, 
cottons,  cloths  of  gold ;  and  other  work^,  as  where  it  pushes  the  pecker  along  to  the  enuof 
tapestry,  ribands,   stockings,    &c.,  divers  of  the  wire  ready  for  the  next  stroke,  which  throws 
which  will  be  found  under  their  proper  beads,  it  back  acfain,  and  so  on.  Fig.  7  represents  the 
See  Weaving.     The    weaver's  loom-engine,  under  side  of  the  shuttle  on  a  larger  scale:  its « 
otherwise  called  the  Dutch  loom-engine,  was  ends  are  pointed  with  iron;  it  has  a  large  mor- 
brought  into  use  from  Holland  to  London,  in  tise  through  the  middle  of  it,   in  which   is 
or  almut  the  year  1676.  placed  a  quill  a  containing  the  yarn  ;  6  is  a 
Thelowercompartmentof  pi.  100  represents  piece  of  glass,  called  the  eye  of  the  shuttle, 
a  loom  for  weaving  silks  or  other  plain  work,  with  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  cornea  the  end 
A,  fig.  6,  is  a  roll  called  the  cloth-beam,  on  of  the  thread ;  dd  are  two  small  wheels  to  make 
which  the  cloth  is  wound  as  it  is  wove  ;  at  one  it  run  easily  on  the  race.     The  operations  are 
end  it  has  a  racket-wheel  a,  and  a  click  to  pre-  as  follow: — The  workman,  sitting  upon  the 
vent  its  running  back;  at  the  same  end  it  has  seat  K,  holds  the  stick  P  in  bis  right  hand,  and 
also  four  holes  m  it,  and  is  turned  by  putting  takes  hold  of  one  of  the  bars  of  the  frame  LL 
a  stick  in  these  holes ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  with  his  left;  presses  his  foot  on  one  of  the 
loom  is  another  roll  B,  on  which  the  yarn  is  treadles  GH,  which  by  means  of  the  lambs  EF, 
wound;  this  has  two  small  cords  bb  wrapped  as  before  dcbcribcd,  divides  the  warp  ;  he  then 
round  it,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a  snatches  the  stick  P,  and  by  that  means  throws 
bar  </,  which  has  a  weight  D  hung  to  it ;  by  the  shuttle,  fig.  7«  which  unwinds  the  thread 
this  means  a  friction  is  caused,  which  prevents  in  it,  and  leaves  it  lying  in  between  the  threads 
the  roll  B  turning  by  accident.  £F  are  called  of  the  warp;  he  then  relieves  the  treadle  he 
lambs ;  they  aie  composed  of  two  sticks  efhi,  before  kept  down,  and  presses  down  the  other: 
between  which  are  fastened  a  great  number  of  while  he  is  doing  this,  he  with  his  left  hand 
threads;  to  the  bar  e  are  fastened  two  cords^M,  draws  tbe  fVame  LL  towards  him,  and  then  re- 
which  pass  over  pulleys,  and  are  fastened  to  the  turns  it.    The  use  of  this  is  to  beat  the  last 
bar  h  of  the  lamb  F ;  the  lower  bars  of  each  thread  thrown  by  the  shuttle  close  up  to  tbe 
lamb  are  connected  by  cords  with  the  treadles  one  that  was  thrown  before  it  by  the  split  reeds 
GH;  the  workman  sits  on  the  seat  K,  and  M,  fig.  8.  As  soon  as  he  has  brought  tbe  frame 
places  his  feet  upon  these  treadles;  as  they  are  LL  back  to  its  original  position,  and  again  di- 
connected  togetner  by  the  cords  g-A,  when  he  vided  the  warp  by  the  treadle,  he  throws  tlie 
presses  down  one,  it  will  raise  the  other,  and  shuttle  again :  when  he  has  in  this  manner  fi- 
thc  lambs  with  them;   a    ^reat  number  of  nished  about  12  or  14  inches  of  cloth,  he  winds 
'^-eads,  according  to  the  width  of  the  cloth,  it  up  by  turning  the  roll  A  with  the  stick,  as 
ound  round  tbe  yarn-beam  B»  and  are  before  described.    Some  very  expert  wea%'ers 
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LOO  LOP 

Will  throw  tlie  shattle  and  perform  the  other  ofbody;notco8tiYe(LocAre).  II.Diseng^aged  ; 

opermtioos  at  the  rate  of  120  times  p^r  minute,  not  enslaved  (^Atterbury),      12.  Disengaged 

{Gregory^ 9  Dictionary),  from  obligation  (^Addi9on\     13.  Free  from 

Loom  (Indian).     'J  he  Indian  loom  consists  confinement  (^Prior),      !■£  Remiss;  not  at- 

merrly  of  t\vo  bamboo-rollers,  one  for  the  ivarp,  tentive.      15.    To  break    Loose.      To  gain 

and  the  other  for  the  web,  and' a  pair  of  geer;  liberty  (Locke').     16.  To  let  Loose.  To  set  at 

the  shattle  performs  tlie  doable  office  of  shuttle  liberty ;  to  set  at  large ;  to  free  from  any  re* 

and  batton,  and  for  this  purpose  is  made  like  a  straint  (Taylor), 

largenettingneedle,  and  of  a  length  somewhat  Loose.  «.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  Liberty; 

exreifding  the  breadth  of  the  piece.  freedom  from  restraint  (Prior).  2.  Dismission 

Thisapparatus  the  weavercarries  to  whatever  from  any  restraining  force  (oacon)* 

tree  aifords  a  shade  most  grateful  to  him,  under  Loose-jointed,  in  the  manage,  a  term  ap- 

wbich  Le  digs  a  hole  large  enough  to  contain  plied  to  horses  whose  pasterns  arc  so  long  as  to 

bis  le^s,  anuthe  lower  part  of  the  geer ;  he  then  let  the  hoof  come  considerably  from  under  the 

Uretches  his  warp  by  fastening  his  bamboo  perpendicular  position  of  the  fore  leg,  so  that 

rullers  at  a  due  distance  from  each  other  on  the  the  heel  is  exceedingly  flat,  and  the  hinder  part 

turf  by  wooden  pins ;  the  balances  of  the  geer  of  the  fetlock  joint,  by  a  kind  of  elasticbend  or 

lie  fastens  to  some  convenient  branch  of  the  tree  drop,  seems  nearly  to  touch  the  ground.  Horses 

over  his  head  ;  two  loops  underneath  the  geer  of  tne  blood  kind  have  frequently  this  defect; 

in  which  he  inserts  his  great  toes,  serve  instead  many  of  which  have  at  the  same  time  the  addi- 

of  treadles  ;  and  his  long  shuttle,  which  per-  tional  defect  of  a  long  back,  and  consequently 

forms  also  tlie  office  of  a  batton,  draws  the  great  weakness  of  the  loins;  these  in  the  ag- 

wett,  throws  the  warp,  and  afterwards  strikes  gregate  constitute  a  completely  loose-jointed 

it  up  close  to  the  web  :  in  such  looms  as  this  horse. 

are  made  those  admirable  muslins  whose  deli-  Loose-strife,  in  botany.  See  Anagallis, 

cate  texture  the  European  could  never  equal  Lythrum,  Gawa,  &c. 

nith  all  his  complicated  machinery.  LO'OSELY.  ad.  (from  loose.)  1.  Not  fast; 

Looai»  in  the  sea  language.    When  a  ship  not  firmly  (Dry.).  2.  Without  bandage  (Sp.). 

appears  big  when  seen  at  a  distance,  they  say  3.  Without  union  or  connexion  (JVorris).    4. 

she  looms.  Irregularity  (Camden\   5.  Negligently ;  care- 

LooM-GALE,  a  gentle  easy  gale  of  wind,  in  UbsTv (Hooker).  6.  Unsolidly;  meanly;  with- 

whicb  a  ship  can  carry  her  topsails  atrip.  out  dignity  (Sh.),     7.  Unchastely  (Pope), 

Loom  (Heir).    See  Heirloom.  7b  LO'OS CN.  v.  n.  ((roxn  loose),     1 .  To 

1/JON.  jr.  A  lown  ;  a  sorry  fellow ;  a  scoun-  part ;  to  tend  to  separation  (Sharp), 

drel :  a  rascal  (Dr^r/en).  TbLo'osEN.  v,  a.  (from  loose.)       I.   To 

LCX>P.  jr.  (from  loopen^  Dutch.)    A  double  relax  any  thing  tied.  2.  To  make  less  coherent 

through  which  a  string  or  lace  is  drawn  ;  an  (Ba.).  3.  To  separate  a  com  pages  (Aft7/o»).  4. 

omatueotal  double  or  fringe  (Spenser),  To  free  from  restraint  (Dry den),   5.  To  make 

Loop,  in  the  iron  works,  denotes  a  part  of  a  not  costive  (Bacon), 

sow  or  block  of  cast  iron,  broken  or  melted  off  LOOSEN  ESS.  s.  (from  loose.)  I .  State  con- 

from  the  rest.  trary  to  that  of  being  fast  or  6xed  (Ba.).  2.  La- 

LCOPED.  a.  (from  hop,)    Full  of  holes  titude;  crimin^X  levhy  (AtUrb.).  3.  Irregula- 

{Shakspeare\  rity ;  ncj^lect  of  laws  (Hayward),  4,  Lewdness; 

lAyOPHOLE,  s.  (loop  ^nd  hole.)  I.  A  per-  unchastity  {Spenser).    5.  Diarrhoea;  flux  of 

tnre ;  hole  to  give  a  passage  (Milton),    2.  A  the  belly  (Arbuthnot). 

shift;  an  evasion  (Dry den).  To  LOP.  v,  a.  (from  laube^  Germ,  a  leaf.) 

LU'OPHOLED.  a.  (from  loophole.)    Full  1.  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees  (Shak.).    2. 

of  holes ;  full  of  openings  (Hudibras),  To  cut  any  thing  (Howel). 

LOORD.    s,   (loordf    Dutch.)      A  drone  Lop.  «.  (from  tiie  verb.)     1.  That  which  is 

{Spenser).  cut  from  trees  (Mortimer),  2.  (loppa^  Swed.) 

To  LOOSE.  V,  a.  (le;ian,  Saxon.)     1.  To  A  flea, 

anbind ;    to  untie  any  thing  fastened.       2.  LOPE.    The  old  pret.  of  leap  (Spenser), 

To  relax  (Daniel),     o.  To  unbind  any  one  LOPB'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

bcmnd  (I/uke).      4.  To  free  from  imprison-  monandria,  order  monog'ynia.  Calyx  four-leav- 

ment  (Isa.),      5.  To  free  from  any  obligation  ed,  corol  five-petal  led,  unequal ;  capsule  four- 

(Coriuihians) ,     6.  To  free  from  any  thing  celled,  four- valved^  many-seeded :  one  species ; 

that  shackles  the  mind  (Dryden).     J.'Vo  free  an  herbaceous  plant  of  Mexico,  with  racemcd 

from  any  thing  painful  (Luke),    8.  To  dis-  flowers, 

engage  (Dryden).  LOPEZ  LE  VEGA.    See  Vega. 

Jo  Loose,  v.  n.  To  set  sail;  to  depart  by  Lopez  radix.  Lopez  root.   Radix  lopezia- 

loosing  the  anchor  (Acts).  na.    Radix  indica  lopeziana.    The  root  of  an 

I/OOSB.  a.  (from  the  verb.)      \.  Unbound  ;  unknown  tree,  growing,  according  to  some, at 

Qotied  (Shakspeare).     2.  Not  fast;  not  fixed  (loa.     It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  different 

(Bentiey).  3.  Not  tight:  as,  a  loose  robe,     4,  thickness,  some  at  least  oi  two  inches  diame- 

Not  crowded ;  not  close  (Milton).  5.  Wanton  ;  ter.  The  woody  part  is  whitish,  and  very  light; 

oot  chaste  (Spenser),    6.  Not  close ;  not  con-  softer,  more  spongy,  and  whiter  next  the  bark, 

rise;  lax  (Fellon).     7-  Vague ;  indeterminate  including  a  denser,  somewhat  reddish,  medul- 

(Arbutk,).   8»  Not  strict ;  not  rigid  (Hooker),  lary  part.  The  bark  is  rou^h,  wrinkled,  brown, 

*J.  Unconnected ;  rambling  (fVatts),   10.  Lax  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  woolly,  pretty  thick,  co- 
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VPred  with  a  thin  paler  cuticle.     NeitlnT  the  rior;  calyxless;  corol  six-cleft,  rcvolnte;  sta- 

woody  nor  cortical  part  has  any  remarknhle  mens  placed  on  the  tips  of  the  petals :  herrv 

smell  or  taste,  nor  any  appearance  of  resinous  one-seeded.  Twenty-seven  species  :  natives  of 

matter.   It  ap}>eais  that  this  medicine  has  been  the  Castor   West  Indies,  or  South  America; 

remarhaldy  etFectual  in  stoppin«i"  colliquative  chiefly  shrubs ,or  shrubby, 

diarrha'as  wl.irli  had  resisted  the  usual  reme-  LORD.  «.  (hla^ojib,  Saxon.)     1.  Monarch; 

dies.     Tbose  attending"  the  last  sta^e  of  con-  ruler;  jrovernour(,^W»7^on).  2  Master;  supreme 

sumptions  were  particularly  relieved  by  its  use.  jfterson  (^Shakspeare),  3.  A  tyrant;  an  oppres- 

It  scemrd  to  act,  not  by  an  astrinijfent  power,  sive  ruler  (^Ha^ward).    4.  A  husband  {Pope). 

hut  by  a  faculty  of  rrstrainint;  and  appeasitii^  5,  One  who  is  at  the  bead  of  any  busincNS;  an 

spasMioilie  and  inordinate  motions  of  the  intes-  overseer  (7Wjrer).  0.  A  noldeman  (Shaksp.). 

tines.     Or.  Gaubius,  who  ^ives  this  account,  7«  A  u:e»M?ral  name  for  a  peer  of  Riiu;land.     M. 

compares  its  actiinj  to  that  of  fnnarouba,  buf  >A   baron.      9.  An   honorary  title  applied  to 

tbinhs  it  more  (  Hicacions  than  this  medicine.^  olheers:  as,  lord  chifi/jhstice^  lord  taatfor. 

JX)rHI  I'S,  in  zoolon'y,a  i^^enus  of  tbe  class  To  Lord,  v.  n.  To  domineer;  tu  rale  de. 
pisrrs,or(ler  brancbiortegons.  Head  compress-  spotically  (Spenser,  Phiiipsy 
ed, downwards:  teeth sliarp,  nu'.nerons;  tonaiie  Lord,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  tliose  who 
broad,  armed  with  teeth;  eyes  Vertical,  nostrils  are  noble  citberby  birth  or  creation.  In  this 
small ;  ^'ills  three,  the  aperture  lateral, simple;  sense,  it  amounts  to  much  the  same  as  peer  of 
pectoral  tins  broad,  thick,  an«l  more  or  less  re-  the  rtaiin,  or  ford  of fxrlui^ncut.  Tbe  titir  i-^ 
semblinn"  feet ;  dorsal  and  anal  opposite  and  by  courtesy  also  jriven  to  all  the  sonsof  diikps 
near  the  tail ;  body  nahed,  revered  with  a  thin  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earis; 
loose  shin  ;  vent  in  tbe  middle  of  the  bo<]y;  and  it  is  alsoa  title  of  honour  bestowed  on  llioM* 
without  lateral  line.  Eight  species :  scattered  who  are  honourable  by  their  emjiloyments :  a^, 
principally  throujy;li  tbe  Northern,  South  lor<! advocate^  lord  charnherluin^  lord clianrtl- 
American,  and  Australasian  seas  :  one  found  /or,  eye,  'i  be  word  is  Saxon,  but  abbreviated 
on  onr  own  coasts,  'i  he  following  are  chiefly  from  two  syllables  intoone  :  for  it  was  oritrin- 
entitled  to  notice ;  ally  Illajord^  which  by  dropping  the  aspiration 
1.  L.  piscatorius.  Fishing-lVog  ;  Angler ;  became /yG/or</,  and  afterwards  by  contractiim 
Frog-fish.  Body  depressed;  tiead  rounded,  Lord,  **  The  etymology  of  the  word  (says  J. 
much  larger  than  the  hi)dy  ;  iris  radiate  with  Coates)  is  well  worth  observing;  for  it  was 
white  and  brown  ;  before  the  eyes  a  horny  ^ouiposed  of  iUaJ\  a  loaf  of  bread,  andyoro', 
bristle;  teeth  long,  rounded,  bent  inwards,  to  give  or  alforfl ;  so  tlwt  Illa/brd,  now 
those  in  tbe  upp«»r  jaw  in  three  rows,  those  in  J^ord,  implies  a  giver  of  bread,  Iwcanse,  in 
tbe  lower  jaw,  wbtch  is  ioogt^r,  rounded,  in  a  those  ages,sncii  great  men  kept  extraordinary 
<iouble  row,  the  hind  4>ncs  very  largeand  move-  houses,  and  fed  ull  thc..|idf)r ;  for  whi^  rrason 
able  inwaidjs ;  tongue  broad,  tliiek,  short;  pa-  they  were  called  givtrs  of  breads  a  thing  no« 
late  and  bones  of  tbe  throat  toothed  ;  ventral  much  out  of  date,  great  men  being  fond  of  re- 
fins  short,  rigid,  piilmate,  white;  tail  black,  taining  tbe  title,  birt  few  regardinjf  the  practice 
the  other  tins  brown;  pectoral  white  beneath,  for  which  it  was  lirst  given."  See  Ladt. 
edged  with  black.  Inhabits  most  Europi'an  Loans  (House  of),  one  of  the  three  estates 
seas  ;  grows  to  seven  feet  long  ;  lurks  behind  of  parliamejjt,  and  composed  of  the  lords  spiri- 
sand-bills  or  heaps  of  stones,and  thi'owingover  tual  and  temporal. 

tbe  slender  appendages  on  its  hea«l  resembling  I.  The  spiritual  lords  consist  of  two  arch- 
v.orms  entices  little  fishes  to  play  round  tbenj,  bishops  and  *1A  bishops  ;  antl  at  tbejlis>oltifioii 
till  they  come  within  its  reacli,  when  they  are  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  consisted  like- 
instantly    devoured:     is    very  sluggish,  and  wise  of  20   mitred  abbots  and  two  priors:  a 
swinis  with  great  didieulty.  very  considerable  body,  ami   in    those  time^ 
2.  L.    moiiopterigius.       Body  depressed  ;  equ.i!  in  tiumher  !o  t!ie  temptoal  nobility.    All 
blackish,  beneath  whitish:  fin  above  tbe  tail  tlies4»  indd,  or  aresnpposed  tolndd,  erriain  an- 
suberect,  ranious.    Inhabits  the seus  of  Austra-  cienr  h. ironies  under  the  king:  for  William  tljf 
Jasia.     This  very   singular  fisli   Dr.  Shaw  is  ('oiK|neror  tlnuight  proper  to  change  the  spi- 
fK)ubtfnl  where  to  place.     Jtbas  no  tin  except  ritual  tenuri-of  frank-ahnoign  or  free-alms,  un- 
tlie  lobateone  just  above  the  tail :  the  eyes  are  der  whicii  t!je  bishops  held  their  hinds  dnrini,^ 
verlical,approxin!ate,  and  far  behind  the  snout;  the  Saxon  govermnent,into  the  feodal  or  .Nor- 
the  body  rountlisb,  a  little  tapering  to  both  man  ter.urc  by  barony;  which  subjecied  tiirir 
ends,  and  the  tail  or  lobe  at  the  end  ot  the  body  estates  to  all  civil  cl»ari:es  and  assessments 
ror.mied,  from  wli'cli  they  were  oefore  exi'inpt;  and  in 
LO'PPER.  A\  (from  /c/))     One  that  cuts  right  «  f  succession  to  tiiose  baronies,  ul.icii 
trees,  were  unalienable  from  their  respective  di^ni- 
LO'PPERED.  a.  Coagulated  :  as,  loppercd  tii-s,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  tiieir 
milk  (,'li>tsjr(>rth\  seats  in  the  bouse  of  lords.      Hut  thouijhthtse 
LOt^L  A'CIOCS.  a.  XlotjvnXy  Latin.)     1.  lords  spiritual  are  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law  a  di*- 
Fnll(»ftalk;  full  of  tongue  (•iy///on).  2.  Speak-  tinct  estate  from  the  lords  temporal,  and  arc  so 
ing  (/V<///yy.?).     .'i  Blabbing;  not  secret.  distinguished  in  most  of  ouractsof  parliament; 
LOQl'AH  I  TY.  *.  (Joquacilas,  Lat.)     Too  yet  in  practice  they  are  usually   blended  tone- 
nuieh  talk  (//ay).  iher  under  the  name  of  tlie  lords;  thev  inttr- 
'  MRA'N  I  Ill's,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mix  in  their  votes,  and  the  majority  of  itjchin- 
'Xandria,  order  monogynia.  (ierm  infe-  termixture  joins  both  estates.     And  from  this 
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LORDS. 

vant  of  a  separate  assemblv,  and  separate  ne-  mixed  and  compounded  constitution,  in  order 

gstireofthe  prelates  some  writers  have  argued  to  support  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and 

vrry  co^^ently,  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  teni-  the  people,  by  forming  a  barrier  to  withstand 

ponl  are  now  in  reality  only  one  estate :  which  the  encroachments  of  both.   It  creates  and  pre- 

M  unquestionably  trno  in  every  effectual  sense,  serves  that  gradnal  scale  of  dignity  which  pro- 

tlioovh  the  ancient  distinction  between  them  ceeds  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince ;  rising 

stili  nominally  continues.  For  if  a  bill  should  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation,  ana  . 

wi  their  house,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  va-  diminishing  to  a  point  as  it  rises.     It  is  this 

li'iity,  though  every  lord  spiritual  shonid  vote  ascending  and  contnicting  proportion  that  adds 

a^aibstit;  of  which  SeMen  and  sir  Edward  stability  to  any  government;   for,  when  the 

Coke  give  many  instances ;  as,  on  the  other  departure  is  sodden  from  one  extreme  to  an* 

hand,  doubtless  it  would  be  equally  good,  if  other,  we  may  pronounce  that  state  to  be  pre- 

thp  lords  temporal  present  were  inferior  to  the  carious.  The  nobility  therefore  are  the  pillars, 

bishops  in  nuiiiber,  and  every  one  of  tho»e  which  are  reared  from  among  the  .people,  more 

rftnporal  lords  gave  his  vote  to  reject  the  bill;  immediately  to  support  the  throne;    and,  if 

tlioa^hthi^  sir  Ed  ward  C>)ke  seems  to  doubt  of.  that  falls,  thev  mnst  also  be  buried  under  its 

1  The  temporal  lords  consist  of  all  the  peers  ruins.    Accordingly,  wlienjn  the  last  century 

(rf  the  realm  (the  bishops  not  being  in  strict-  the  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  mon- 

ne<s  held  to  be  rach,  hut  merely  lords  of  par-  archy,  they  also  voted  the  house  of  lords  to 

liiBsenf),  by  whftever  title  of  nobility  distin-  be  useless  and  dangerous.    And  since  titles  of 

Cvi^lied ;  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  nobility  are  thus  expedient  in  the  state,  it  is 

vr  bamns.  Some  of  these  sit  by  descent,  as  do  also  expedient  that  tneir  owners  should  form 

&!l ancient  peers;  some  by  creation,  as  do  all  an  independent  and  separate  branch  of  the  le- 

ufr. made  ones ;  others,  since  the  union  with  gislatnre.     If  they  were  confounded  with  the 

Ncutlaud,  by  election,  which  is  the  rase  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  like  them  had  only  a 

Mxtren  peers,  who  represent  the  body  of  the  vote  in  electing  representatives,  their  privileges 

Viits  nubility.      Their  number  is  indefinite,  would  soon  be  l)orne  down  and  overwhelmed 

uiii  may  "be  increased  at  will  by  the  poorer  of  by  the  popular  torrent,  which  would  effectual- 

tfce  crown;  and  unce,  in  the  reign  of  queen  ly  Ibvel  all  distinctions.   It  is  therefore  highly 

Anne,  there  was  an  instance  of  creating  no  necessary  that  the  body  of  nobles  should  have 

te«s  than  twelve  together;  in  contemplation  of  a  distinct  assembly,  distinct  deliberations,  and 

viiich,  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  a  bill  distinct  powers  from  the  commons.     See  also 

passed  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  counte-  King,  Nobility,  Parliament,  Comaionb, 

lanced  by  the  then  ministry,  for  limiting  the  and  Commonalty. 

namber  of  the  peerage.    T^is  was  thought  by        Lords  and  la DiESf  in  botany.  See  Arum. 
tome  to  promise  a  great  acquisition  to  the  con-        Loud  Howr's  Group,  an  extensive  group 

ititotioD,  by  restraining  the  prerogative  from  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  disco- 

^oing  the  ascendant  in  that  august  assembly  vered,  in  1791,  by  captain  Hunter,  who  dis- 

by  pouring  in  at  pleasure  an  unlimited  num-  tinctly  descried  thirty-two  of  them,  some  of 

wr  of  new-created  lords.     But  the  bill  was  ill  considerable  extent.     They  appeared  thickly 

rrlished,  and  miscarried  in  the  house  of  com-  covered  with  wood,  among  which  the  cocoa- 

oioDs,  whose  leading  members  were  then  desir-  nut  was  very  distinguishable.     Nine  of  the 

oas  to  keep  the  avenues  to  the  other  house  as  natives  came  near  the  ship  in  a  canoe,  which 

»j>en  and  easy  as  possible.  was  about  forty  feet  long,  badly  made,  and 

The  distinction  of  ranks  and  honours  is  ne-  had  an  outrigger.     They  were  a  stout,  clean, 

ressary  io  every  well-govenied  state,  in  order  well-made  people,  of  a  dark  copper  colour; 

to  reivard  such  as  are  eminent  for  their  ser-  their  hair  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  back  of  the 

▼ices  to  the  public,  in  a  manner  the  most  desir-  head  ;  and  they  appeared  as  if  clean-shaved. 

able  to  individuals,  and  yet  without  burthen  They  had  an  ornament,  consisting  of  a  rium- 

10  the  community ;  exciting  thereby  an  ambi-  her  of  fringes,  like  an  artificial  beard,  which 
lioas^eth&udable  ardour  and  j^enerousemula-    was   fastened    close  under  the  nose;  and  to 

tioD  m  others.     And  emulation,  or  virtuous  this  beard  hung  a  row  of  teeth,  which  gave 

UBbition,  is  a  ^pring  of  action  which,  however  them  the  appearance  of  having  a  mouth  lower 
(laoj^eroos  or  invidious  in  a  mere  republic  or  than  their  natural  one.  They  had  holes  run 
Slider  a  despotic  sway,  will  certainly  be-at-  through  the  sides  of  their  nose  into  the  pas- 
tended  with  good  effects  under  a  free  monar-  sage,  "into  ^vhich,  as  well  as  through  the 
fi»y;  where,  without  destroying  its  existence,  septum,  were  thrust  pieces  of  reed  or  bone, 
it*  eicesses  may  be  continually  restrained  by  The  arms  and  thighs  were  tattowed,  and 
tJial  iuperior  power  from  which  all  honour  is    some  were  painted  with  red  and  ivhite  streaks. 

<i<nved.    Socli  a  spirit,  when  nationally  dif-    They  wore  a  wrapped  round  their  middle. 

fused,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  community;     Long,  from  159.  14  to  159.  37  E.     Lat.  5. 

it  sets  all  the  wheels  ofgovernmentin  motion,  30  S. 

*«luch,  under  a  wise  regulator,  may  be  direct-  Lord  Howe's  Island,  an  island  of  the 
eJ  to  any  beneficial  purpose;  and  thereby  every  South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  in  1788,  by 
individual  may  be  inade  subservient  to  the  pub-  lieutenant  King,  in  his  voyage  from  Port  Jack- 
lie  good,  while  he  principally  means  to  pro-  son  to  Norfolk  Island.  Many  excellent  turtle 
«<wte  his  own  particular  views.  A  body  of^no-  have  been  caught  here  on  a  sandy  beach  ;  and 
t>iliiy  is  also  more  particularly  necessary  in  our    it  abounds  with  a  variety  of  birds,  which  were 
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.c  in  bis  liand  the  figure  uf 
i«l  ijoUi.    Tlic  town  itself, 

•  1,  is  neither  considerable 
•  MM's  it  contain  above  3<H) 

•-  nliDOst  all  sboeniaken, 

':t]ili'ts.  It  is  seated  OD  a 
t  KMii  tlie  gulf  of  Venice, 

.....I   112  IN'.E.  of  llome. 

.  '.;.  '27  N. 

:i!ou>  town  of  France,  in 

I',  M-ntrd  un  the  Argrens, 

't   l>ra<.n]i(rnan,  and  360 

i  -.     L.>iii,r.'(;.  27  E.  Lat.  43. 

■  .\,  n;is  ;i  ruiiM^^s,  brifiantine,  orcoat 

,  !M  iiH'  iiMuMJij  the  lloiiian  soldiers.    It 

.    ii(  Lilly  inadcol'  leather^  and  is  supposed 

.■  ■Iiiivcd  from  lorum.     The  loricae  were 

-  T  ^\itll  phiti's  of   metal  in   various  forms; 

>■•  iH  titiHs  in  hooks  or   rings  like    a  chain, 

><'Mirtiincs  like  feathers,  and  sometimes  like 

the  scales  of  serpents  or  fishes,  to  which  plates 

:     of  gold  were  often  added.     There  were  other 

V-     lighter  cuirasses,  consisting  only  of  luany  folds 

a:i    oi  linen  cloth,  or  of  flax  made  strong  enough 

:tU'    to  resist  weapons.    Such  soldiers  as  were  ra^ 

V.  j>  m    under  1000  (Irdchms,  instead  of  the  lorica  novr 

described,  wore  a  pectorale. — The  Roman  lo- 

>   cdum.)    rica  was  made  like  a  shirt,  and  defended  the 

..  .'  U'^y      wearer  both  before  and  behind,  and  was  so 

.K<Iv>«^d.    contrived  that  the  back  part  could  be  occasioo- 

«  vcween    ally  separated  from  the  front, 

...us*  LOHICAKIA.    In  zoology,  a  genus  of  tlie 

\'jii,^   Ad    class  pi  sees,  order  abdomi  nana.  Head  smooth, 

N-^«j(er).  depressed;   mouth    without  teeth,  retractile; 

.4  if'io'iMO  di     gill  membrane  six-rayed;  body  mailed.    Two 

M  'u-^es  £.  of    soecies;  one  with  a  single  dorsal  fin,  L.  cata- 

...  w^  'i  N.  pnracta:  the  other  with  two  dorsal  fins,  JLr.  pie* 

^  •  I  vt   Italy,  in    costomus :  both  inhabit  South  America. 

\»    •.ill  A  bishop's        LORICATE,   in  botany,  covered  with  a 

^  >,. » I,  *>r  House  of    kind  of  mail. 

.*..s.tu  J^tts Christ        To  Loricate,  v,  a.  To  plate  over. 
^  ;c  :ae  K^eud,  it        LO'RIMER.  Lo'riner.  *.  {lornder^  Fr.) 
.'7  ai.i-tA»aud  thence    Bridle-cutter. 
^  »  -•o.iv.v    The  inner        LORIS,  in  mastiology.  SeeLEMUH. 
,«.  >.\^vold;  but  it        LOUIMERS,    one  of    the   companies  of 
.V  « '  ^  ^^^^^  within  is     London,  that  make  bits  for  bridles,  spurs,  and 
«,      I  ue  famous  lady     such-like    small  iron-ware.     They  are  men- 
V   i«.u»u  Jesus  in  her    tioned  in  statute  1  Rich.  II.  c.  12. — The  word 
.^    K   Kt^vil  altar:    this    seems  derived  from  the  Latiu  u^ord  iorum,  a 
.!v>.  .iKVt*  feel  high,  but    thong. 

V  ^>*K  ^m  AiYOunt  of  the        LOHME  (Philibert  de),   one  of  the  most 

J.  .4  Acr>     ^^be  is  clothed     celebrated  architects  in  the  16th  century,  was 

^. »  st  \%!ih  Jewels,  and  the     born  at  Lyons.     Queen  Catherine  de  iAedicis 

^1  .»  '.a  A  >hirt.     He  holds     gave  him  the  superintendence  of  buildings; 

^^,  .a  .3^  adorned  with  rich     and  he  had  the  direction  of  those  of  the  Loo* 

'  nNMuu»««   numbers  fre-     vre,  theThnilleries,  the  castleof  St.  Anct,St. 

♦.•  c  ts»  Lort»tlo;  and  every     Germains,  and  other  edifices  erected  by  her  or- 

"iKttxMuusl  his  devotion,     ders.    He  wrote  several  books  of  architecture, 

^^».^'«^^l^l  pix»jH»rlionable  to     Avhich  are  esteemed  ;  and  died  about  the  year 
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^  uMV  be  concluded,  that     1577. 
...Us a%elv    rich.      Ch^i^tina,         LORX.  (pret.  pass,  of  lojuan,  Sax.)  For 
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vie  tin*  Virgin  a  present  saken;  lost  (^Spenser), 
.  VI    w^nth  UKMHK)  crowns;        Li)RXE,   a  district  in   tlie  north  oart  of 

"   ^[  iU*»t -^P<^«»»  M»ntheragar-  Argyleshire,  between  Loch  Etive  and  Loch 

iiKiM>  ducal«.  Lewis  X 1 1 1 .  of  Awe. 

"«t  Iter  two  crowns  of        LORRAIX,    a  late  province  of   France, 

sd9  au^  an  angel  of  bounded  on  the  north    by  Luxemburg  and 


LOT  LOT 

Treret,  on  ibe  east  by  Alsace  and  Deux  to  qait  the  place,  with  his  wife  and  two  dangh- 

Foots,  on  the  south  by  Franche  Comt6,  and  ters,  tlie  former  of  whom,  for  looking  baclc, 

on  tbc  west  by  Champagne  and  Bar.    It  is  100  was  converted  into  a  pillar  of  salt.    He  then 

oiiies  in  length  and  7o  in  breadth,  and  abounds  retired  to  a  cavern,  where  his  daughters,  think- 

ia  all  sorts  of  corn,  nine,  hemp,  fiax,  and  ing  the  race  of  man  destroyed,  mside  him  drunk, 

npf-seed.    There  are  fine  meadows  and  large  and  then  lay  with  him.    The  frnits  of  this  in- 

forests.  With  raines  of  iron,  silver,  and  copper,  cestuous  intercourse  were  Moab  and  Ammon. 

wi  lalt  pits.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lot,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 

Maese  or  Mr  use,  the  Moselle,  the  Seille,  the  department  of  Lozere,  and  watering  Mende 

Heurtbe,  and  the  Sare.    This  province  now  and  Cahors,  enters  the  Garonne,  below  Agen. 

(^mu  the  three  departments*  of  Meurthe,  Mo-  It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Cahors. 

•cll«,  and  the  Vosges.  Lot,  a  department  of  France,  including  the 

LoRaiiNE  (Claude  oQ.    See  Claude.  late  province  of  Querci.     It  takes  its  name 

LUKY,  in  ornithology.    See  Pica.  from  the  river  Lot    Cahors  is  the  capital. 

fo  JiO^E.  0. 8.  pret.  and  part. /o#^  (leoran.  Lot  and  Garonne,    a   department    of 

Suoo.)   I.  To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  contest  France,  including  part  of  the  late  province  of 

ilhydtn),    2.  To  forfeit  as  a  uenalty  (^Pope),  Guienne.      It  is  so  called  from  two  rivers. 

3.  lo  be  deprived  of  (Knoiies),    4.  To  sutler  Agen  is  the  capital. 

visQiiDotion  of  (^Matthew),    5.  1  o  possess  no  LOTE-TREE,  or  nettle-tree.    See  Celtis. 

looger  {AddUoHy,  6.  To  miss,  so  as  not  to  find  Lote-tbee,  of  the  ancients.     See  Zizt* 

i^vifi),    7.  To  separate  or  alienate  (Swift),  phus. 

^  Jo  ruin ;  to  send  to  perdition  (AddUon),  LOTEN  (John),  a  good  landscape  painter 
9.  To  bewilder,  BO  as  tliat  the  way  is  no  longer  of  the  English  school;  though  a  native  of 
boiro  (AT.  Charles),  10.  To  deprive  of  Switzerland.  His  taste  led  him  to  solemn  and 
{T(»pie),  II.  Not  to  employ;  not  to  enjoy  dreary  scenes,  as  land  storms  accompanied 
(h(tfi€M),  12.  To  squander;  to  throw  away  with  showers  of  rain,  &c.  and  he  seldom 
(Pif^),  V6,  To  suflfer  to  vanish  from  view  omitted  to  in trpduce  oak-trees  in  his  prospects. 
(/y^).  14.  To  destroy  by  shipwreck  (Prior).  His  landscapes  are  generally  large;  and  he 
Ij.  To  employ  inetfectually  {Pope).  Ifi.  To  painted  with  nature,  truth,  and  force,  fint 
ctiss;  to  part  with,  so  as  not  to  recover  (C/o-  the  efiect  of  his  composition  had  been  muck 
mJm).  17.  To  be  freed  from  (^Pamel),  g^reater,  if  he  had  been  less  cold  in  his  colour- 
To  Lose,  v.n,  I.  Not  to  win  (Shakupeare),  ing :  fur  the  judicious  eye  is  not  pleased  with 
1  To  decline  ;  to  fail  (Milton),  the  darkish  tint  that  predominates  in  it.    He 

L(>^SEAULB.  a,  (from  lose.)   Subject  to  died  in  London  about  1681. 

pri^^tion  (^oy/!e).  LOIHAIKE  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  was 

liCySEL.  #.  (from  loftan,  to  perish.)    A  the  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  associated 

scoundrel;  a  sorry  worthless  fellow :  obsolete  with  him  in  the  empire  in  817,  and  named 

(^pewtr),  king  of  the  Lombards  in  820.    He  afterwards 

UKSER.  #,  (from  lose,)   One  that  is  de-  dethroned  his  father,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  mo- 

p«ived  of  any  thing;  one  that  forfeits  any  naatery.   His  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Charles, 

tliog :  the  contrary  to  winner  or  gainer  (Tay^  joined  their  forces  against  him,  and  obtained  a 

^0*  great  but  bloody  victory  at  Fontenai  in  841. 

UiSS.  #.  (from /o«e.)    1.  I>etriment;  the  Two  years  afterwards  a' treaty  was  concluded 

ewitrary  to  ^ai«  (Hooker).    2.  Miss;  priva-  between  the  three  at  Verdun,  by  which  Lo- 

tivo (^Vioilrjpeare).  3.  Deprivation;  forfeiture  thaire  obtained  the  empire,  Italy,  and  some  of 

iMiliifn),     4.    destruction    (Dryden),      5.  the  provinces  between   the  Rhine   and  the 

Faalt;  puzzle  (South),    6.  Useless  applica-  Rhone;  Louis  had  a  tract  of  country  horder- 

^^{Addisan),  ing  on  the  Rhine;  and  Charles  became  king 

UiST.  participial  a,  (from  lose,)  No  Ion-  of  Prance.    Ten  years  after  tliis  Lothaire  vo- 

fcr  peiceptible  (Po/»e).               '  luntarily  abdicated  the  crown,  and  died  in  a 

Lor.  s,  (blot,  Saxon.)    1.  Fortnne ;  state  monastery  in  855. 

^gurd  (Po|ie).    2.  A  die,  or  an v  thing  used  Lotuairb  II.  em*peror  of  the  West,  and 

i>  determining    chances   (Dryaen),      3.  A  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the  son  of  Gerhard  count 

loiiiT  or  wisliea  chance  (Shakspeare),    4.  A  of  Supplembur^,  elected  king  of  Germany,  af- 

^iwn ;  a  parcel  of  goods  as  being  urawn  by  ter  the  death  ot  Henry  V.  in  1 125,  and  crown* 

u't-   5.  Proportion  of  taxes ;  as,  to  pay  scot  ed  at  Rome  in  1133.    He  died  in  1137. 

^  ^t  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  was  the  son  of 

Ut,  the  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew  of  Loais  IV.  whom  he  succeeded  in  954,  at  the 

AhnhuD,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  land  age  of  13  years.    He  made  war  against  the 

*'tUiuiiin.     He  afterwards  left  his  uncle  and  emperor  Otho  11.  witli  success,  and  died  in 

'^M.  nt  Sodom,  where  he  \vas  taken  prisoner  986,  as  it  is  said  of  poison  administered  by  his 

W  tbcderlaomer  king  of  Edom,  after  defeating  wife  Emma.          * 

^^  king  of  Sodom  and  his  allies.     When  LOTHIAN,  a  name  given  to  three  counties 

Ababaai  heard  this  he  armed  his  servants  and  of  Scotland,  viz.  Haddingtonshire,  Edinburgh- 

{-'vnofd  the  Edomites,  whom  he  vanquished,  shire,  and  Linlithgowshire ;  otherwise  called 

*s<i  reicacd  Lot  with  all  his  property.     When  East,  Mid,  and  West,  Lothians.    See  Edin- 

Sodooi  was  about  to  be  destroyed  for  its  ini-  BUROHtfHiRE. 

V^h  two  angels  came  to  Lot'aud  forced  him  LOTION,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  is 
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90  unaccustomed  to  be  disturbed,  that  the  sea- 
men went  near  enough  to  knock  down  as  many 
as  thcv  wanted  witli  a  stick.  At  its  S.  end  are 
two  fiii(h  mountains,  nearly  perpendicular 
from  the  sea;  the  southernmost  named  Mount 
Gowcr.  About  1-4  miles  to  the  south  is  a  re- 
markable rock,  named  Ball's  Pyramid,  which 
had  much  the  appearance  of  a  steeple  at  a  dist- 
ance. The  island  is  three  miles  and  a  half 
long,  and  very  narrow.  Lon.  159.  0  E.  Lat. 
51.  36  N. 

LO'RDING.  s.  (from  lord.)  A  little  lord  ;  a 
lord,  in  contempt  or  ridicule  (Shakapeare). 
LO'RDLING.  #.  A  diminutive  lord  (Sw.). 
LO'KDLhXKSS.  *.  (from  lordly).  1.  Dig- 
nity  ;  high  station  (Shakspeare).    2.  Pride ; 
haughtiness. 

LO'RDLY.  a.  (from  lord.)  1.  Befitting  a 
lord  (South).  2.  Proud ;  haughty ;  imperious ; 
insolent  (Shakspeare), 

Lo'ftDLY.  ad.    Imperiously;   despotically;    ' 
proudly  (Dry den). 

LO'kpSHI P.  *.  (from  lord.)  1.  Dominion : 
power  (Sidney).  2.  Seigniory ;  domain  (D>\>' 
den).    6.  Title  of  honour  used  to  a  noblein 
not  a  duke  (Ben  Jonson),   4.  Titulary  < 
pellation  of  judges,  and  some  other  perM<> 
authority  and  office. 

L0R£!.  s.  (from  laepan,  Saxon^  to  ' 
Lesson ;  doctrine ;  instruction  (Mil fan. 
LoR£.  a.(leojiaD,  Saxon.)  Lost;  d' 
Lore,  in  ornithology, a  naked  lii> 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  eye,  in  ' 

LO'REL.  9.  rfrom  leo^an,    S 
abandoned  scoundrel :  obsolete  r 

LOREDO,  a  town  of  Italy, 
Rovigo,  seated  on  the  Adige,  ' 
Rovigo.     Lon.  12.  50  E.  Lw  :  v 

LORETTO.  a  fortified  t. 
the  naarquisate  of  Ancona,  ur  a 

see.     It  contains  the  Casa  ^  ^     *».ai  k 

Nazareth,  in  which  it  is  {>• .  ...ue  of 

was  brought  up.   Aoon'  e  >>:i45t. 

was  carried  by  angel  s  in.  %  c^e  1  »- 

to  the  place  where  it  •'  .^i;iyj, 

part  of  this  house  or  •  ««'..      At 

IS  surrounded  by  a  li-  ...  ^.ifivd  a 

a  church  built  of  Ji  c-   •  u  of 

of  Loretto,  who  !•  «  wvja;.iKMi$ 

arms,  stands  u[  •  ^j^.-t-rulfd 

statue  is  of  ni'  .^<,    ivvcver, 

her  face  can  li*  >^'  .»'r  u  lot- 

numerous  i.n  ^         -.c  v>uirM*  of 

with  cloth  !•«  ,  .       :.i{l>tHl/' 

little  Jesus  • 
u  if  lobe  ill 
jewels.      I 

quenf  1\ 
pil^rnii  . 

his  .1 
thi^ 


massy  silver,  holdi? 
the  dauphin,  of  .so' 
exclusive  of  the  el' 
nor  agreeable;  n- 
inhabitants,   \\\\ 
tailors,  or  selh- 
mountain,  the 
12S.E.of  A 
Lon.  13.  3h  ' 

LORUl 
the  depart- 
five  milt" 
S.  by  J . 
30  N. 

l<j: 

of  III.' 

was 
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>..  ..^  ..vvv>x.iry  lor 

.  c  -  Nis'^it  vm  lor 

^^  oi:  >  etuvuruiTt'd 

v»  t.;v>,  tv»rii»cvi  on 

»  ..;m  *i»«  priucipUvS 

,,  s  .u  U'U^tVn,  but  in 

.,.o.U4  Ki';:Ij^nd,  that 

-—  itt  Uii»*  to  paw 

-  wUicU  *  P<^ 

\etorsof»ny 


'--  ai   l-lj(.  jMT  an* 

{(-r  annuities,  from 

'i  his  was   the  fir»t 

i-  i'>.i  Ilk  of  England  receiic<i 

IS  (or  government.     In  the  fol- 

!!•,  il»e  whole  of  the  money  advanced 

:tU('ts  was  to  be  repaid,  both  in  b]suik> 

•  1  ;i  Izes,  in  thirty-two  years,  with  intere>tiit 
>»  j'ti  ri'iir.,  and  an  additional  sum  of  ni^arly  lialf 
a  million  to  be  divided  in  order  to  form  the 
prizes ;  which  additional  capital  was  to  be  paid, 
with  the  like  interest,  within  the  same  period 
as  the  original  sum.  In  this  manner,  whicb« 
was  continued  in  several  of  the  subsequent 
vears,  a  very  considerable  premium  was  given 
tor  the  money  advanced,  in  addition  to  a  high 
rate  of  interest. 

According  to  the  lottery  plans  which  pre- 
vailed from  sir  Robert  \Valpole*s  administn- 
tion  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  tirkeis 
were  issued  at  10/.  each;  and  occasionally  the 
subscription  was  open  to  the  public  at  larirf. 
'I'he  highest  prize  was  generally  10,000/.  and 
the  lowest  2(1/.     There  were  from  four  to  six 
blanks  to  one  prize,  and  the  blanks  entitled 
the  hearers  to  five  or  six  pounds  stoik  iu  3 or 
i  per  cent.  Bank  annuities,  the  value  of  the 
blanks  and  prizes  being  generally  funded.  Thr 
othce-keepers  divided   the  tickets  into  »iiar« 
a';d  chancfs;  the  former  entitling  the  hoMerx 
to  the  proportion  rhev  hud  purchased  of  blanks 
and  prizes;  the  chanres  to  prizes  only  ;  that 
is,  thi*y  had  no  return  if  the  ticket  was  drawn 
a  blank.     The  tickets,  according  to  the  atliao- 
tuge  or  disadvantage  of  the  scheme,  in  resp«.*rl 
to  the  number  of  blanks  to  a  priie,  and  tU 
number  of  high  prizes,  generally  sold  at  from 
11/.  to  12/.  before  the  drawing.     When  tbe 
ticket  sold  for  1 1/.  and  the  blanlc  was  entitled 
to  61.  in  the  3  per  cent  annuities,  as  the  blank 
might  be  sold  for  5/.  8«.  ready  mnney,  wht-n 
the  3  per  cents  were  at  Vi\  the  adVentun*r 


LOTTERY. 

onlr  gambled  at  the  risk  of  5/.  I2s. ;  and  at  the  principal  prizes  \rA9  still  further  aogmented  ; 

hi::he5t  calcalation,  when  tickets  were  worth  the  lottery  drawn  in  Octoher,  l^OJ,  containing 

13/.  be  never  staked  more  than  Ji-  12«.  for  a  a  prize  uf  40,000/.  and  that  drawn  in  June^ 

ticket  before  the  dniwing'.  1808,  six  prizes  of  20,000/. 

In  1 7^f  the  scheme  of  the  lottery  included  Notwithstandini;;  the  temptations  which 
tvo  prizes  of  20,000/.  each,  which  had  not  these  schemes  held  oat  to  the  inconsiderater 
been  the  case  in  any  lottery  since  tlie  reign  of  the  contractors  found,  either  from  the  greater 
qareii  Anne.  The  scheme  for  the  year  1/67  frPC|uency  of  lotteries,  or  the  increased  number 
luotained  one  prize  of  20,0(N7.  ancf  this  was  of  tickets,  that  it  became  impossible  to  get  the 
fur  many  jears  after  the  usual  amount  of  tiie  tickets  off  their  hands,  without  resorting  to  a 
bis^hest  prize.  About  this  time  a  material  al-  variety  of  expedients  for  attracting  the  public 
u-ratioo  was  made  in  the  plan  of  the  lotteries;  attention,  which  were  carried  so  fur  as  to  be- 
tbe  allowance  to  blanks  was  discontinued,  the  eome  a  public  nuisance  and  disgrace.  In 
whole  sum  being  divided  into  prizes,  the  num-  1808,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ler  of  which  ivas  uf  course  considerably  in-  was  appointed,  to  inquire  how  far  the  evils  at- 
cttased,  particularly  as  the  proportion  of  small  tending  lotteries  have  been  remedied  by  the 
prizes  vraa  much  greater  than  it  has  since  laws  passed  respecting  the  same ;  who  in  their 
wen,  and  in  several  of  the  following  years  was  report  were  of  opinion.  That  (in  case  it  shall 
kis  than  two  blanks  to  a  prize.  All  the  lot-  be  thought  expedient  to  continue  state  lot- 
teries daring  the  time  lord  North  was  chancel-  teries)  the  number  thereof  in  each  year  should 
lor  of  the  exchequer  were  formed  on  thisprin-  be  limited  to  two  lotteries,  of  not  more  than 
ciple,  irith  some  variations  in  the  schemes,  30,000  tickets  each ;  that  the  number  of  days 
vkich  favoured  the  holders  of  tickets  and  the  allowed  for  drawing,  instead  of  ten,  should  be 
btterj-officekeepers,and  greatly  expanded  the  brought  back  to  eight  for  each  lottery,  the 
«pint  of  gaming :  such  as  p^iying  the  prizes  in  number  fixed  in  1802;  that  the  number  of 
Koory  instead  of  stock,  and  muKing  the  first-  tickets  to  be  drawn  each  day  should  be  uncer- 
dmrn  ticket  for  several  successive  daysacapi-  tain,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
td  prize  of  lot K)/.  or  more,  which  enhanced  sinners  of  stamp  duties,  and  kept  secret  till  the 
tbe  price  of  tickets,  and  encouraged  persons  close  of  the  drawing  each  day,  care  being  taken, 
vbo  had  blanks  drawn  to  buy  in  again.  Some  as  the  lottery  proceeds,  not  to  leave  too  great  a 
jodjcions  regulations  were,  however,  adopted  number  undrawn  on  the  latterdays  of  drawing, 
far  the  security  of  persons  purchasing  shares  but  that  one  moiety  or  upwards  be  drawn  on 
of  dckets,  by  confining  the  shares  into  which  the  first  four  days  thereof;  that  every  lottery- 
tickets  may  be  divided  to  halves,  quarters,  office  keeper  should,  in  addition  to  his  own  1i- 
fifrhths,  antl  sixteenths,  and  obliging  all  lot-  ceiice,  take  out  a  limited  number  of  licences 
tny-office  keepers  to  depusit  the  tickets  they  for  his  agents  ;  and  that  the  limitation  of  hours 
fiivide  into  shares  in  the  liank,  and  to  have  the  during  which  lottery-offices  may  be  open  for 
»-Aid  sliares examined  and  stamped.  Theprac-  the  transaction  of  business,  viz.  from  eight 
ticeof  iiisaring  tickets  and  sliares  was  likewise  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  o'clock  in  the 
r«%trained  by  enacting,  that,  "No person  shall  evening,  enacted  by  22  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  and 
•rlltlie  chance  or  chances  of  any  ticket,  or  any  renewed  in  the  lottery  acts  of  1802,  and  the 
ihare,  for  any  time  less  than  the  whole  time  of  three  following  years,  but  omitted  in  those  of 
drawing  from  the  day  of  sale ;  nor  shall  receive  1806  and  1807,  ought  in  future  to  be  re-enact- 
«or  «um  of  money  whatsoever,  in  considera^  ed,  without  the  exception  therein  made  to 
tkHi  for  the  repayment  of  any  sum,  in  case  any  Saturday  evenings.  (^British  Encychpasdia,) 
ticket  shall  prove  fortunate,  or  in  any  case  of  Lottbry1(so  called  from  the  chances  that 
ssy  chance  or  event  relating  to  the  drawing,  attend  it},  a  game  at  cards  played  by  a  large 
Mtlier  as  to  time,  or  its  being  fortunate;  nor  company  with  two  complete  packs  of  cards, 
^uall  publish  proposals  for  the  same ;  under  the  one  for  the  prizes,  the  other  for  the  tickets,  and 
finally  of  500/.  one  half  to  be  paid  to  the  per-  dealt  by  any  two  oi  the  party  that  may  choose, 
(^a  saing  for  the  same,  and  the  other  moiety  to  for  the  deal  is  neither  advantageous  nor  other- 
ui>  inajesty.'*  wise.     Each  player  pools  a  fixed  sum.  or  takes 

Donng   Mr.   Pitt's  administration  the  lot-  a  certain  number  of  counters,  on  which  a  set- 

teries  were  contracted  for  entirely  distinct  from  tied  value  is  put,  and  which  are  placed  in  a  box 

tie  luane  of  the  respective  years  ;  and  as  it  be-  or  pool  as  a  fund  for  the  lottery  ;  then  after  the 

cjaienecessary  to  endeavour  to  augment  every  cards  have  been  shuffled,  and  are  cut  by  the 

scarce  of  revenue  as  much  as  possible,  various  left-hand  neighbour,  one  dealer  gives  to  every 

Alterations  were  made  in  the  lottery  schemes,  player  a  card,  faced  downwards,  for  the  lots  or 

ru'iefly  with  the  view  of  raising  the  price  of  prizes,  on    which  are  to  be  placed  dilTerent 

tickets,  and  of  keeping  up  the  price  during  the  numbers  of  counters  from  the  pool,  at  tbe  op- 

tUoe  of  drawing.     The  number  and  amount  of  tion  of  the  person  to  whom  such  card  has  been 

ttic  highest  prizes  were  increased,  some  of  the  ^iven ;  afterwards  the  second  dealer  distributes 

Kbemes  containing  four  prizes  of  20,000/.  and  trom  the  o(her  pack  or  card  to  each  player,  for 

others  two  of  30,000/. :  while  for  the  purpose  the  tickets ;  next  the  lots  are  turned  by  one  of 

of  disposing  of  a  greater  number  of  tickets  the  managers,  and  whosoever  possesses  a  cor- 

io  the  coarse  of  the  year,  the  lottery  was  di-  respondingcard  receives  the  stake  placed  there- 

rided  iato  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  drawn  on,  and  those  remaining  undrawn  are  added  to 

at  different    times.      The   amount    of    the  the  fund  in  the  pool ;  the  dealers  then  collect 
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.  .>  >r.oiv,  tli  :he  ftind  is  natcd  by  a  single  tapper,  erect  pod.     5.  Lotus, 

^.>    n>vu   a^:iin,  and  with  single,  convex,  incurved  pods.  6.  Lotus, 

•  .     ,^itf   coil 'Iters  than  with  two  narrow,  compressed,  nodding  pods. 

-.r,K>?    n  money.  7.  Lotus,  with  erect  linear,  strait  pods,  i;row. 

v^  ..    i.^e  a  'Mruioin  three  ing  in  pairs,  an  erect  stalk,  and  alternate  foot- 

4    ».4Lr.>^  jind  place  them  stalks.  8.  Lotus,  with  five  arched,  compreswd 

^     .  .     vaiU  '^r  \n  a  bowl  on  pods,  and   diffused   stalks.      9.  Lotus,   with 

»-».>,    :i\K'n  every  player  three  pods,  an  erect  herbaceous  stalk,  an<l  nar- 

^     .  K,    Mik  any  number  of  row  leaves.     10.  Lotus,  with  heads  divided  in 

.    X    .    ^.   .1  m»>tJiirreeable,pay-  •themiddlc.ashrubby  stalk,  and  shining"  leaves. 

.  .»»...uvjuaiitity  of  counters  11.  Lotus,  with  hairy  beads,  an  erect  hairy 

.  ,».»>  a  •ouucers  are  put  in  stalk,  and  oval  pods.     12.  Lotus,  with  globu- 

.  .>  .«»»  rne  three  prizes  to  be  lar  heads,  an  erect  stalk,  and  straight  smooth 

.IX    lapptMi  tv»  have  purchased  pods.     13.  Lotus,  with  depressed  heads,  traiU 

»...vN  u»»i  >uch  that  happen  not  ing  stalks,  and  cylindrical  pods.     14.  Lotn*, 

^.    .  ..ijHUt-tl  till  the  next  deal.  with  heads  divided   into  two  equal   parts* 

K  ;Na\ed  with  a  single  pack,  very    branching  diffused  stalk,    and  woolly 

.V  vtiHf  into  two  divisions,  each  leaves.  15.  Lotus  with  naked  heads,  and  leaves 

*  x,«  iiXKi  Mack  suit.  placed  by  fives,  sitting  close  to  the  branches, 

^    WW  oivUrtnl  to  be  public  nui-  or  the  dorycnium  of  Montpelier. 

.  ^.  ;.  0.  i*, :  hut  for  the  public  ser-  The  first  species  grows  naturally  near  the 

V  . .  *  MiiK-iii,  lotteries  are  frequently  sea,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  a  perennial 

»»    sui»cular  statutes  and  managecl  plant,  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be 

oK%>i^  tful  j»ersons  appointed,  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.     When 

„^.»   ii' vie\>.  in.  c.  54,  lottery-office  they  come   up,  they  should   be  thinned,  and 

V  .^  \'  Mv  hftv  pounds  for  every  licence  left  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  asunder,  and  af- 

Kuwl«ur«h,  and  Dublin,  or  %vithin  terwards  kept  clean  from  weeds.     The  fourth, 

^     .*     V...1*  v»t  either,  and  ten  pounds  for  sixth,  and  eighth  species,  are  natives  of  the 

/\v»x»^  o*  every  other  office;  and  licensed  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in 

^.v  .  V  N.ti  i  dopiislt  thirty  tickets  with  the  like  manner.      The  second  and  third  species 

.v^.»».*  .x».KuU  of  the  stamp  duties,  or  licence  are  annual  plants,  growing  naturally  in  the 

^  ,^  '^^,  south  of  Europe,  and  may  be  propagated  from 

%\  vs,  M  V  ^-  ^•''o.  in.  c.  47»  lottery-office  seeds  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  first.  The 

VNx.s,^  uiu^t  lake  out  a  licence,  and  offices  fifth  species  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Italy, 


»-v  .«  *^  ofvu  only  fi'om  eight  in  the  morning  and  Crete,  and  is  an  annual  plant,  requinujr 
^  ..  v,  'M  \\\^  e\ening,  except  the  Saturday  the  same  method  of  culture.  The  seventh  and 
* »%«   '  -  kk^^Hvding  the  drawing.     The  sale  of    thirteenth  species  grow  naturally  in  many  parts 


line  •  Iwo  roniuion  to  our  own  country.  They  to  a  sheltered  situation,  where  they  uiay  rr- 

nmv'lM'  ihnH  Htiharranired  :  '  main  till  autumn.     This  species  may  also  be 

A    Lri/umes  few,  not  forming  a  head.  propagated  by  seeds,  and  treated  in  theli**' 

ii   IN'd uncles  many- flowered,  in  a  head.  manner.     The  tenth  and  eleventh  speiies  are 

Tlie  following  species  are  the  chief.  perennial  plants,  which  grow  naturally  in  ilif 

I    Lotus,  with  single,  membranaceous,  qua-  south  of  Efnrope:  they  mav  he  propagated  oi* 

dnniifuhtr  pods,  and 'spear-shaped  bractcs.     2.  ther  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds,  in  the  manner  tlj- 

I  otuN   with  single  membranaceous,  quadran-  rected  for  the  ninth  sort.     The  twelfth  is  h'- 

uwhirpodw,  and  oval  bractes,  called  winged  dom  cultivated, except  in  botanic  gardens  for 

\wA      J.  Lotus,  with  conjugated,   menibrana-  the  sake  of  variety  ;  and  the  fourteenth  aivl 

■  *  'rular   pods,  and  oblong,  oval  fifteenth,  which  are  natives  of  the  south  i>f 

%  with  an  erect  stalk,  ternii-  Kurojie,  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  whif^' 
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dwald  be  lown  in  the  spring  in  the  places  when  this  love  is  more  violent  in  its  effects 

where  the  plant*  are  to  remain.  upon  the  system,  it  is  even  deemed  a  passion. 

Lotus  (b^^yptian).     See  NyMPUiEA;  The  affection  will  be  diversified,  ana  acquire 

Lotus  (Libyan).    See  Khamnus.  vurions  characters,  according  to  the  nature  of 

LOVAUE,  in  botany.     See  Ligusticum.  the  object,  its  relations  to  us,  or  the  peculiar 

LOUD.  a.  1.  Noisy  ;  striking  the  ear  with  qualities  it  may  seem  to  possess.  It  may  relate 

gmt  force.  2.  Clamorous ;  turbulent  (^Prov.},  to  ourselves ;  to  those  with  whom  we  are  con- 

U)[JDEAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  nected,  by  the  closest  bonds  of  nature  or  inti- 

Dirtoipnt  of  the  North  Coast.     Here  is  an  iron  macy ;  to  the  whole  of  our  species ;  to  those 

We  and  a  manufacture  of  thread.     It  is  20  beings  of  inferior  order  in  the  creation,  which 

mile«  S.  of  St.  Brieux,  and  27  8.S.E.  of  Guin-  are  rendereil  capable  of  possessing  any  portion 

gimp.    Lon.  2.  40  W.     Lat.  48.  UN.  of  enjoyment ;  and  even  to  things  inanimate. 

UXJ'DLY.  ad.  (from  loud.')     1.  Noisily;  When  the  afiection  of  love  immediately  re* 

was  to  be  licard  far  (^Denh.)^  *2,  Clamorously  lates  to  ourselves  personally,  it  is  called  self- 

(SfFi/2).  love :  it  marks  the  peculiar  concern  and  soli* 

LciU'DXESS.  s.  Noise;  force  of  sound  ;  citude  ivc  entertain  lor  our  own  interest,  pros- 

tarbaleoce ;  vehemence  of  clamour  (South),  perity,  or  enjoyment.    This  principle  of  self- 

IX)UDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ue-  love  generally  operates  with  the  greatest  force 

fartment  of  Vienne.     It  is  remarkable  for  the  upon  the  mind  x  and  every  circumstance  which 

tn^rical  eml  of  its  rector,  Urbain  Qrandier,  affects  our  own  happiness  makes  the  most  vivid 

vbo,  in   16349  was  burnt  alive  for  having  impressions.    This  is  naturally  the  source  of 

anted  certain  Ursulin  nuns  to  be  possessed  many  abuses,  which  have  brought  the  term  it* 

wiik  devils !     It  is  seated  on  a  mountain,  30  self  into  disrepute.     But  this  self-affection, 

miles  N.W.  of  Poictiers,  and    155  S.W.  of  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  claims  of 

Pftriv    Lon.  0.  17  E.    Lat.  47.  2  N.  others,  is  not  only  an  innocent  affection,  but  it 

To  LOVE.  V.  a.  (lapian,  Saxon.)    1.  Tore-  manifests  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 

?ird  with  passionate  affection  (^Cowley).    2.  great  Source  of  good.     By  rendering  every 

To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  triend  (Cow,\  being  active  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  happi- 

3.  To  regard  with  parental  tenderness  (John),  ness,  the  greatest  quantum  of  general  good  is 

i  To  be  pleased  with ;  to  delight  in  (Bacon),  most  effectually  secured.     As  the  largest  com* 

9.  To  regard  with  reverent  unwillingness  to  munities  consist  of  individuals,  were  each  in- 
<&nd  (Demleronomy),  dividual  to  seek  his  own  welfare,  without  pre- 

LovE.  #.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  The  passion  judice  to  his  neighbour,  the  individual  stock 

between  the   sexes  (Pope),      2.  Kindness;  of  each  would  render  happiness  universal, 

ftjodwilj;    friendship  (Cowley),    3.  Court-  When  our  love  or  desire  of  good  goes  forth 

•hip  (Baco*).    4.  Tenderness;  parental  care  toothers,  it  is  termed  good-wil  for  benevolence. 

(TUlotion).     5.  Liking ;  inclination  to  (FeU'  This  operates  with  various  degrees  of  force,  ac* 

'04).    6.  Object  beloved  (Pope),    7.  Lewd-  cording  to  our  various  connexions  and  degrees 

sew  (SJkakspeare),    8.  Unreasonable  liking  of  intimacy.     It  may  possibly  render  the  inte* 

(Tayhr),    9.  Fondness;  concord  (Shaksp,),  rests  and  happiness  of  those  with  whom  we 

10.  Principle  of  union  (South),  11.  Pictur-  are  more  immediately  connected,  by  the  bonds 
esqae  representation  of  love  (Dryden),  12.  A  of  nature  or  friendship,  equally  dear  to  us  as 
word  of  endearment  (Dryden).  13.  Due  re-  own  own.  It  has  iu  some  instances  been 
Terence  to  God  (Hammond),  14.  A  kind  of  known  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence.  Of 
tbiosilk  stuff  (J9oy/e).  this  truth,  the  love  of  parents  towards  their 

LovB  may  be  considerefl  either  as  a  prin-  ownoffspriiigfrequently  presents  us  with  strik- 
riple,  or  as  an  affection.  As  a  principle,  it  ing  instances.  All  these  powerful  ties  are 
Day  be  defined  *'  an  invariable  predilection  usually  characterized  by  the  term  affection,  a» 
^g^ood;  an  universal  and  permanent  attach-  the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  affections;  and 
ment  to  well-being  or  happiness."  In  this  those  who  possess  those  attachments  in  an  ex- 
point  of  view  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  emplary  degree  are  termed  affectionate  parents^ 
W  of  good,  and  solicitude  to  procure  it,  is  children,  relatives,  friends. 
Dot  only  the  ruling  principle  of  every  sentient  When  love  extends  to  the  whole  human  race, 
Win^;  bat  it  meets  with  tne  full  approbation  it  is  termed  philanthropy;  a  principle  which 
of  every  rational  bei no;-.  For  nothing  can  ex-  comprehends  the  whole  circle  of  social  and 
ff  1  that  which  is  good,  and  nothing  can  be  va-  moral  virtues. 

iuble,  bnt  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote  it.  There  is  one  important  sense  of  the  word  love 

Hence  when  we  speak  of  love  abstractedly,  we  respecttng  which  we  shall  be  expected  to  say 

all  it  the  principle  of  love;  since  it  is  the  something,  and  yet  respecting  which  we  know 

principle  by  whicti  the  whole  tenour  of  our  not  what  to  say,  so  as  to  satisfy  either  ourselves 

ronduct  is  directed  ;  and  it  retains  that  appcl-  or  our  readers;  we  mean  when  love  is  used  to 

Ution,  as  long  as  we  speak  of  it  as  a  general  signify  that  attachment  between  individuals  of 

principle  of  action.  different  sexes  which  is  implanted  in  us  by  our 

When  this  principle  is  directed  towards  any  Creator,  for  mutual  happiness  in  a  connubial 

pvticolar  object,  it  becomes  an  affection  ;  that  state.    Is  it,  as  some  have  called  it,  **  the  gra- 

|9,  the  miod  becomes  well  disposed  or  pU'as-  vitationofthesoultowards  the  beloved  object?** 

ift^iy  affected  towards  that  object ;  and  incases  Is  it,  as  others  say,  **  friendship  modihed  in 
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the  cards  and  proceed  as  before,  till  the  fand  is    nated  by  a  sin 
exhausted,  when   the  party  pool   again,  and     with  single,  • 
those  who  have  gained  more  counters  than     with  two  n:. 
they  want  receive  the  diflference  in  money.  7.  Lotus,  ^ 

Another  niethod  is,  to  take  at  random  three    ing  in  p:< 
cards  out  of  one  of  the  packs,  and  place  tliem    stalks.  ^ 
face  downwards,  on  a  board  or  in  a  bowl  on    pods, 
the  table   for  the  prizes ;   then  every  player    three 
purchases  from  the  other  pack  any  number  of    row 
cards  for  tickets  as  maybe  most  agreeable,  pay-  *  th- 
ing a  fixed  sum  or  certain  quantity  of  counters     1 
for  each,  which  sums  or  counters  are  pat  in 
different  proportions  on  the  three  prizes  to  he 
gained  by  those  who  happen  to  have  purchase  <> 
corresponding  cards,  and  such  that  happen  t 
to  he  drawn  are  continued  till  the  next  ih 

This  game  may  be  played  witha  sin^fle  • 
by  separating  the  same  into  twodlvisio 
containing  a  red  and  black  suit. 

L0TTBRIB8  are  declared  to  be  |.i 
aances,  5  Geo.  I.  c.  9. ;  but  for  the 
vice  of  the  government,  lotteries  m 
established  by  particular  statu t 
by  special  omcers  and  person « 

By  sutate  42  Geo.  III.  r 
keepers  are  to  pay  fifty  poinu- 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  om 
tirentv   miles  of  either. 
every  licence  for  every  •  • ' ' 
persons  shall  depo*^';  ( 
receiver-general  of  1 1.. 
to  be  vol  a. 

By  statntp  22  < 
keepers  must  f  ! 
are  to  be  oprn  • 
to  ei^ht  in  t^  • 
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«'  sweetness  of 

L     T).iisili> 

•     ''i'n'«{  with 
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1  I *^  ..le  ^<»;:  .1  ni 

it.oi.jl  jM'iiieij»U>, com- 

..I  .  'Ill  lii'ijcvoleiiee  of  every  in- 

.   •  .r  iither  sex,  wlio  is  posscKsed  of 

.'.■l('i>i.ii)(liiig';  hut  if  her  person  hede- 

tn"  not  such  iis  to  exclto  some  dei(rpe  of 

':..il  (ioire,  she  will  attract  no  man's  lore. 
I.Ue  itiunner,  a  man  ivliose  moral  character 
;>  ::ot>d,  whose  nnderstamling  is  acute,  and 
•.\;ioNe  conversation  is  instructive,  must  coi»- 
u\ind  the  esteem  of  every  sensible  and  virtuous 
Muiiiun:  hut  if  his  ti;;ure  he  disagreeable,  hii 
manner  unpolished,  his  habits  slovenly,  or  if 
he  he  deficient  in  poisonal  courage,  he  will 
l;.irdly  excite  desire  in  the  female  breast.    It  i> 
only  when   the  qualities  which  conmiand  es- 
teem, are  in  the  same  person  united  with  thoe 
^    v.i^;.-     which  excited  desire,  that  the  individual  soar- 
X     •• .  ::on     roujplished  can  he  an  object  o(  love  to  one  of 
^     -carx-nl     the  otlier  sex ;  hut  when    the.»»e  qualities  are 
.  a  u:an     thus  united,  each  of  theni  increases  the  other 
X    ^^vitUv-e    in  the  iuiiigination  of  the  lover.     The  beauty 
i^.\,  he    of  his  mistress  gives  her,  in  his  apprehension, 
•  J  .»: )  one    a  greater  share  of  gentlene.ss,  modesty,  and 
.    .41  !;<•  dtH'S    every  thiuiT  which  adorns  the  female  character, 
..V  .k  >trvMuer    than  perhaps  she  really  possesses  ;  while  his 
'    .a.>  \y(  her    persuasion  of  her  internal  wort!)  makes  biro. 
.  V*  wanuv't  con-    on  the  other  hand,  apprehend  her  beauty  to  bt* 
lecause    absolutely  unrivalled.     See  Beauty, 


if 

•I    vA.l 


.  ^    »     .v»ut  esteeui- 

V  ,x.*'  '..inicate  at 

^  X  ..f.'xiiK'nt,  Uivos 

>lerr  aninia! 


There  is  an  objection  to  this  theory,  which 
it  behoves  us  to  obviate.     Persons  souietinies 
fall  in  love  at  first  siv^ht.  while  they  are  igno- 
rant of  character.     Whenever  this  is  the  ca>e, 
a!  .'.**  'ijiecies  and     the  character  is  inferred,  either  by  taking  the 
H  .I'.t*  ix  nukes  a  se-    countenance  as  an  index,  or  by  what  is  kuoun 
!i  MMitiments    of  family  connexions,  &c. 
, .  .*»  iJ  e  nrst  senti-         The  affection  generated  in  the  way  we  have 
...  ».'  v>.u  a»*i  by  which     destribed,  will  he  more  or  less  pure,  and  more 
,!  t»iv,:»»  OIK*  \i»»uun  to    or  less  permanent,  according  as  the  one  orliie 
\*  huh  wr  ate  de-    other  part  of  which  it  is  compounded,  preibmi;- 
IS  isoiK  n\iir"li*r'ty     nates.     And  hence  appears  the  import<&ncc  of 
ide\u»'^.   iiideeil,     a  ri^^id  examination  into  the  origin  and  na'iire 
'm!  ii.Viv  IS  souiethnig     ot  the  passion  cherished  by  every  individual. — 
\t  I**> '     I  he  most  s<»vere     I^ei  him  ascertain  wliether  it  is  likely  to  he  p^r- 
•  *  n.'Mtvl  an  uium*-     inanent — whether,  when  the  object  of  hi>  .if. 
\onr  ot  a  handsome     tVetion  becomes  old,  faded,  and  feeble,  be  shall 
♦s*^'*^'^^^^*«^    e\  en  when    esteem  her  for  the  virtues  of  her  character,  or 
"^  ■'*^*.  ^j^^ji  n^,j  con>ti.    the  suitableness  of  her  qualities  to  his  idea^  ot 

*  ^v*o  »  h»^'h  is  called     propriety,  excellency,  and  mental  loveliness.— 
»*raictul«.cs«,,tnd     Fio:n  the  whole,  wo  think  it  appears,  that  liic 
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afffcdoD  between  tLe  sexes  which  deserves  the  a  charity  school  for  80  boys,  aud  another  for 

name  of  lore  is  inseparably  connected  with  20  girls.     It  has  been  very  mach  reduced  by 

Tirtoeand  delicacy;  that  a  roan  of  loose  morals  fires*  but  is  still  a  very  agreeable  town,  with 

cannot  be  a  faithfal  or  a  generous  lover;  that  "ch  meadow  ground,  on  the  Fosse,  which 

10  the  breast  of  him  who  has  ranged  from  wo-  ""^ns  here  almost  parallel  With  the  river  Soar, 

man  to  woman  for  the  mere  gratification  of  sen-  The  new  canal  has  made  the  coal  trade  here 

smI  appetite,  desire  must  have  effaced  all  genu-  v«ry  extensive.     Lon.   1.    10  VV.    Lat.  52. 

ine  e^eem,  all  correct  power  of  appreciation,  of  48  N. 

female  excellence ;  such  a  one,  therefore,  can  .    LOUGH-DERG,    anciently    Derg-abhan^ 
■erer  be  expected  either  to  become  a  pattern  '•  «•  "  the  river  of  the  woody  morass,"  from  a 
or  to  copy  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection.   We  river  which  issues  out  of  this  lake.  This  lough 
ihall  coticlade  with  the  weighty  apophthegm  ^s  situated  in  the  county  of  Donegal  and  pro- 
of Bacon:  "  Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind  ;  vince  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  and  is  famous  for 
fnendly  love  perfecteth  it;  buf  wanton  love  having  in  ittlie  island  thatconteinsSt.Patrick*8 
cormpteth  and  embaseth  it."  purgatory,  which  is  a  narrow  little  cell,  hewn 
I^VB  APPLB,  in  botany.     See  Solanum.  o«t  of  the  solid  rock,  in  which  a  man  could 
liOVB-iN-A-MisT.     Sec  Passtflora.  scarce  stand  upright.    There  is  also  a  lake 
LoVB-LiBS-BLEBDiNo.    See  Amaranthus.  ^^  t*»i»  name  situated  between  the  counties  of 
LovB  (Tree  of).    See  Cbrcib.  Gal  way  and  Tipperary. 
UVVEKNOT.  *.  (love  and  knot)  A  com-  Lough-Neach,  a  loch  or  lake  of  Ireland, 
plicated    figure,    by  which    affection   inter-  situated  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Down, 
dunged  is  fibred.  Derry,  and  Antrim,  and  province  of  Ulster.   It 
WKVELETTER.  a,  (love  and  letter.)  Let-  "  t*>e  largest  in  Europe,  those  of  Ladoga  and 
trr  of  courtship  (^(/cff,f0ii).  Onega  in  Russia,  and  that  of  Geneva  in  Swit- 


».<^uc«9;  If uAiuiesoi  mi na  or  ooay  that  excite  v»"ue;    ann  iiKewise  tor    petritying   wood, 

love  (Addison),  which  is  not  only  found  in  the  water  but  in 

LCKVEIX^RN  a.  {love  and  lorn,)  Forsaken  ^^^  adjacent  soil  at  a  considerable  depth.    On 

of  one's  love  (Milton).  its  shores  several  beautiful  gems  have  been 

IXyVELY.  a.  (from  love.)  Amiable;  ex-  discovered.    Its  ancient  name  was  Loch-eacha 

citing  love  (Tiilotaon).  or  Loch-Neach,  from  loch,  «*  a  lake,*'  and 

LCVEMONGER.  s.Qove  and  monger.)  "each,  *«  wonderful,  divine,  or  eniinent"    Its 

One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love  ^AaA-^.).  petrifying  powers  are  not  instantaneous,  as 

LCVER.  #.  (from  love.)  I.  One  who  is  in  several  of  the  ancients  have  supposed,  but 

love  (Dryden).  2.   A  friend ;  one  who  regards  require  a  long  series  of  ages  to  bring  them  to 

with  kindness  (Shakepeare).  3.  One  who  likes  perfection,  and  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  a 

inv  thinsr  (Burnet).  line  mud  or  sand,  which  insinuates  itself  into 

L<>UVEIl,  *.  (from  Vouvert^  French.)  An  ^^e  pores  of  the  wood,  and  which  in  process 

opeoiniT  for  the  smoke  (Spenser).  of  time  becomes  hard  like  stone. 

IXWESECRET.  #.  (love  and  secret.)  Se-  Louoh-Strangford,  a  lake  of  Ireland, 

cret  between  lovers  (Dryden).  situated  in  the  county  of  Down  and  province 

LCWESICK.  a.  Disordered Vith  love;  Ian-  of  Ulster.     It  takes  its  present  name  from  a 

mshinsr  with  amorous  desire  (Granville).  «raall  port-town  called  Strangford,  seated  on 

LOTESOME.    a.    (from   love,)    Lovely  t^e  west  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  into  the 

f^'ljjjt)-  sea.     It  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 

LCyVESONG.  s.  (love  and  song.)  Song  ex-  Lough-Cone  or  Lough-Coyne.    It  is  a  deep 

prpssing  lore  (^Aa^fjDeerre).  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  17  miles  long 

IXyVESUIT.  s.  (love  and  suit.)   Court-  and  4  or  5  broad;   it  goes  west  as  far  as 

wip  (8haks.\  Downpatrick,  and  north  as  far  as  Comber  and 

LcyVETALE.  s.  (/oveand  tale.)  Narrative  Newtown,  and  by  computation  covers  25,77^ 

oflove  (l/f//oji.)  acres,  Irish  plantation  measure.     It  abounds 

LfWETHOUGHT.  s.  (love  and  thought.)  with  excellent  fish,  particularly  smelts ;  and  off 

Aoioroas  fancy  (Shaksp,).  the  bar  there  is  a  periodical  herring  fishery  in 

UWETOY.  s.  (/oceand  toy.)  Small  pre-  or  about  August.  The  bar  or  entrance  into  this 

«au  given  by  lovers  (Pope).  lough  is  about  3  miles  below  Strangford. 

UyVETRICK.  #.  (love  and  trick,)  Art  of  LO'VING.  participial  a,  (from  love,)     1. 

expressing  love  (Donne).  Kind ;  affectionate  (Hay  ward).  2.  Expressing 

U)UGH-  s.  (loch,  Irish,  a  lake.)  A  lake  ;  kindness  (Esther). 

» larw  inUnd  standing  water  (Fair/ax).  IXKVINGKINDNESS.  s.  Tenderness ;  fa- 

uiUGH BOROUGH,  a  town  of  Leicester-  vour ;  mercy  (Rogers). 

Aire,  distant  about  110  miles  from  London.  LO'VINGLY.  ad.  (from  loving).    Affec 

Jt  IS  the  second  town  in  the  county,  and  was  tionately ;  with  kindness  (Taylor). 

in  rbe  Saxons*  time  a  royal  village.  Its  market  LO'VINGNESS.  *.  (from  loving).    Kind- 

M^°  '^^^^y ;  a"<*  '^  ftiirs  are  on  April  25tb,  ness ;  affection  (Sidney). 

May  28tb,  August  1st,  and  November  2d.     It  LOUIS,  the  name  of  five  emperors  of  Ger- 

,.*  '''J^^  church,  and  a  free  school ;  besides  many,  two  kings  of  Hungary,  and  of  sixteen 
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conspquence  of  its  siibsi>ti!)L'  '■<  '  -  -  .iUl  impolicv  in revokinsrth** edict 

of  diffprent  sexes  ?"    I)'»»  si.-,,  -.    y  which  he  drove  many  thousands 

firms,  exclude  tVientlslii|t  ?     «'  '  >i  subjects  into  exile  onacconnt  of 

distinguishes  love  from  nl*  ■  *'  ^ion.      He  made  and  broke  treaties 

obvious  to  remark  ili.tt  v  i:,,  'T  his  convenience,  and  at  lenn^th  raised 

look,  one  glance,  n-.'^i ...  >      -*  [limself  a  confederacy  of  nearly  all  llie 

termines   us:    winle    h-  •     uinces  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which 

trary,  is  usually  a  l-   ,  •"  '^  illiain  III.  king  of  England.    He  made 

formation  of  sbu  :^i.  Trnidahle  stand   aoainst  Uiis  alliance  for 

often  subsists  jh;    .       •  ^  -  fypars,  but  at  last  trie  arms  of  Marlborouirh 

•even  by  tbo'^e  \.    v  i«'i  Kugene  proved  too  powerful  for  him.    His 

to  extfn<iuis}i   ii  ^'<^^  from  1/02  to  1715»  uas  a  series  of  defeats 

absence,  i«:i!                                                       -  i'»J  niisfortunrs.  A  period  was  put  to  this  war 

haud,   reqi-.i    ^                                                    -•  -'v  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  IJlJ.     I^uis  died 

dence,  an<l(                                                          •  September  I,  1/15.     He  married  Maria  The- 

with  s(uii.-  .                                                      -  .i  resa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  by 

must  )).  . ,                                                       --•  ^'  whom  he  had  issue  only  one  son,  that  live«I, 

Its   lii>i..    .                                                   •  *  '•»  Mollis  diiuphin  of  France^  who  married  a  sister 

and  a-                                                                ^^  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  had  three 

jship  .'                                                        -  ■  *'»^J  sous,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Gaston.     Louis  the 

it,  !..                                                        -     ■    -jury  dauphin  died  in   1711,  whereupon  his  eldest 

\uo\                                                           '      *  '«•»  fV'l  ^o»?^s  succeeded  to  the  title  of  dauphin-— 

nil                                                         --  • '  "^-^^^^J ;  '^  ^'is  prince  married  Mary  Adelaide,  daujjKler 

lir                                                            •.    lands,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  king  of  Sar- 

o-                                                          ^  -i«*i:»* »"  dinia.  and  died  in  1/12.     His  son  I>ouis  suc- 

^     . .  .f  :no  im-  ceedi'ii  to  the  title  of  daupliin.     Louis  XIV. 

•     -^etown.  had  several  illegitimate  children  by  madaroc 

.  ^    ,:c  deepest  de  la  Valiere,  and  madame  de  Montespan. 

«•.  xu-^»jH»rted  Louis  XV.  was  the  great-grandson  of  the 

iiu>tayus  preceding,  and  succeeded   him  in  1715,  at  the 

,    .  S.unbling  age  of  five  years,  under  thf»  regency  of  Philip 

^  .   I  K:i.?inff  the  duke  of  Orleans.     In  1723  he  was 'declared  of 

.    <  .*  ■.  *er,  had  con-  age.    The  beginniuj^^of  his  reign  was  rendered 

^     ...  '»a>  not  much  particularly  distressing  by  the  iniquitous  Alis- 

^  •     ac  rehired  from  sissippi  scheme  of  the  famous  Law,  which  ruin- 

o    .>  death,  which  pd  thousands  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  France. 

o   Mui   following  The  duke  of  Orleans  held  the  manajrement  of 

.    s,    vM  distemper,  affairs  till  his  death  in  1723,  and  was'^then  suc- 

. .     ..  tSN  vleath-be»l  the  ceeded  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  wlio  gave  way 

,  .  N.I  Ation,  and  (he  to  cardinal  Heury,  a  man  of  pacific  in*tentions, 

...  N^ii>hed  thereby.  but  of  no  consitJerable  talents.     In  1731  the 

.   .,    v.^^^sting,  was  only  king  of  Poland  died,  and  Louis  supporting 

^,,,^^^u^l  to  the  throne,  the  election  of  Stanislaus  against  the  elector 

.  A  ••^dom  was  rent  in  of  Saxony,  a  war  broke  out  between  France 

.  ,,  X   v^.utn  o(  Ids  mother  and  Austria.  Stani.^^laus  lost  his  kingdom,  but 

,     »,  ;ion»  o\'  the  great,  was  suffered  to  retain  the  revenues  of  Lorraine, 

\, ,  i:>e court  an«i  parlia-  and  a  peace  was  concluded  in   173:^.     tin  the 

i   .j{  causes,  and  upon  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in   17-10,  a 

.\  .    *.»JvpleN.    The  prince  of  new  scene  was  opened.     The  imperial  tiiro'ne 

"   \    ^  .  »   v»t  the  tif St  magnitude;  was  tilled  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  viola- 

,   .  s  .  v  t»etnn»'sa  courtier,  and  tion  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  this  occa- 

\^^.      tK'   was  opposed  by  the  sioned  a  new  ivar,  in  which  England  bore  a 

"   ^       '\^  ^  '^.^  n%»m  being  a  protestant  distinguished  part  in  defence  of  Maria  Theresa 

..  » •            *    '     t  »o  Fieneh  nation  was  in-  queen  of  Hungary.    Peace  was  restored  by  the 

V.  ,'v  i>«»  «''i'  (\\\cvn  mother  treaty  of  Aix-Ta-Chapelle  in  174>.  Inl75.itiie 


ikiMce     -    -  ^  .         .  —     — „.^.   ..„„^^„„»„^ 

.. I  *•  rounds,  rendered  (lermany     Maurepas,  who  engaged   in  schemes  which 
^lion.     In  16H5  he    proved  ruinous  to  the  nation.  The  sliare  which 
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France  took  in  the  contest  betircen  England  people  who  wish  to  procare  liberty ;  and  they 
and  America  proved  more  dcstrnctive  to  her-  charged  the  executive  power  to  send  orders  to 
self  than  to  her  ancient  enemy.  The  war  which  the  generals  to  give  assistance  to  such  people, 
France  rashly  and  unjustly  provoked  left  her  and  to  defend  citizens  who  have  suffered,  or 
6iiances  in  a  deplorable  state,  which  could  not  that  were  then  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
be  retrieved  by  all  the  schemes  of  Neckar.  In  ty.  No  sooner  had  Antwerp  fallen  into  their 
1786  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  ivas  hands  than  tliev  resolved  to  open  the  naviga* 
cpncladed  between  the  courts  of  London  and  tion  of  the  Scheldt,  contrary  to  all  treaties; 
Vrr^aillet.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  pub-  which  measure  forced  Great  liritain  into  a  con- 
lie  rerennes  rendered  extraordinary  measures  test  with  the  new  republic.  In  the  mean  time 
necessary,  and  accordinglv  the  parliament  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were  suffering  the 
Vvis  iras  convened ;  but  this  assembly  not  he-  most  shameful  indignities  in  the  prison  of  the 
iBg  saiiiciently  submissive,  and  a  spirit  of  dis-  Temple.  The  king  was  brought  to  his  trial  on 
content  prevailing  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  the  1 1 th  of  December,  and  after  a  mock  pa- 
meet  inif  of  the  states-general  was  fixed  for  May  rade  of  justice,  still  more  offensive  than  toat 
I,  1789.  Not  only  France  hut  all  Europe  which  once  disgraced  this  kingdom,  he  was 
Wked  at  the  passing  scene  with  eager  anxiety,  sentenced  to  death,  and  suffered  with  fortitude 
The  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  and  and  piety  under  the  guillotine,  Jan.  21,  1793. 
the  king,  wanting  both  firm  friends  and  vigour  Louis,  or  Knights  of  St,  Louis^  the  name 
of  mind,  soon  saw  himself  involved  in  the  un-  of  a  military  order  in  France,  instituted  by  Louis 
happy  contest  which  he  studied  to  avoid.  The  XIV.  in  1693.  Their  colours  were  of  a  flame 
itates-general  assembled,  but  consisted  mostly  colour,  and  passed  from  left  to  right ;  the  king 
of  men  of  democratic  principles,  who  inflamed  was  their  grand  master.  There  were  in  it  eight 
the  populace;  and  open  insurrection  soon  en-  great  crosses,  and  24  commanders;  the  num- 
ssed.  On  the  Hth  of  July  the  Bastile  was  per  of  knights  not  limited.  At  the  time  of  their 
taken  and  razed.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  institution,  the  king  charged  his  revenue  with 
nooth  Louis  entered  Paris,  where  he  was  re-  a  fund  of  300,(MM)  livres  for  the  pensions  of  the 
oeived  by  M.  Bailly  the  mayor,  with  this  insult-  commanders  and  knights.  This  institution  was 
iag  address,  as  he  presented  to  him  the  keys  of  of  course  abolished  with  the  monarchy, 
the  city :  **  These,  sir,  arc  the  keys  which  were  Louis,  Lewis^  Louis  d'or,  or  Leioidore,  a 
presented  to  Henry  IV.  He  ranie  to  recon-  French  coin,  first  struck  in  1640,  under  the 
ijaer  his  people;  it  is  our  happiness  to  have  re-  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  which  had  once  a 
conqaerra  our  king.**  The  answer  of  the  un-  considetable  currency.  See  Monet. 
fortunate  monarch  was  dignified :  "  My  people  To  LOUNGE,  v, ».  (lunderen^  Dutch.)  To 
may  always  rely  upon  my  affection."    To  de-  idle;  to  live  lazily. 

tail  all  the  atrocious  insults  which  were  offered,  LO'UNGER.  s.  (from  lounge.')  An  idler. 

and  patiently  endured  by  this  benevolent  mon-  LOUISHUKG,  a  town  and  capital  of  the 

arch,  from  this  memorable  period,  would  far  island  of  Cape  Breton,  situated  on  a  point  of 

exceedthelimits  to  which  we  are  confined.    On  land  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island;  its 

the  20th  of  June,  XJhl,  he  was  persuaded  to  streets  are  regular  and  broad,  consisting  for  the 

make  his  escape  from  the  land  of  murder :  but  most  part  of  stone  houses,  with  a  large  parade 

vastakeo  prisoner,  with  his  queen  and  family,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  citadel ;  the  inside 

atVarennes.    In  1792  the  emperor  and  king  of  of  which  is  a  fine  square,  near  200  feet  every 

Prussia  declared  war  against  France.    On  the  way.  On  its  north  side,  while  possessed  by  the 

lOtfa  of  August  this  year  the  palace  of  the  Thu-  French,  stood  the  govcrnor*s  house  and'  the 

illerirs  was  attacked  by  a  sanguinary  mob,  the  church;  the  other  sides  were  taken  up  with 

•Siriss  guards  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  king,  barracks,  bomb-proof;   in  which  the  French 

<lDfeo,aod  royal  family,  obliged  to  take  refuge  secured  their  tvumen  and  children  during  the 

io  the  national  assembly.    Onthe  2d  and  3d  of  siege.    The  town  is  near  half  an  English  mile 

September  the  prisons  were  forced,  and  all  the  in  length,  and  two  in  circuit.   The  harbour  is 

sriatocratSyOr  such  as  bore  the  name,  inhumanly  more  than  half  an  English  mile  in  breadth, 

oassacred,  without  regard  being  paid  to  age  from  north-west  to  south-east  in  the  narrowest 

or  sex.  A  national  convention,  which  had  been  part,  and  six  miles  in  length,  from  north-east 

called  to  determine  on  the  charges  against  the  to  south-west.     In  the  north-east  part  of  the 

king,  met  on  the  24th,  and  royalty  was  thereby  harbour  is  a  fine  careening  wharf  to  heave 

abolished  id  France.    The  Prussians  and  Aus-  down,  and  very  secure  from  all  winds.    On  the 

triaas,  who  had  marched  into  France,  were  ob-  opposite  side  are  the  fishing  stiiges,  and  room 

ligedto  retreat,  owing  to  sickness  and  want  of  for  2000  boats  to  cure  their  fish.     In  winter 

piovisioiu.     The  French,  under  general  Mon-  the  harbour  is  totally  impracticable,  being  en- 

tisquKMi,  entered  Savoy,  and  incorporated  that  tirely  frozen,  so  as  to  be  walked  over :  that  sea- 

country  with  the  republic,  contrary  to  their  son  begins  here  at  the  close  uf  November,  and 

9WU  declaration,  that  they  would  enter  into  no  lasts  till  May  or  June :  sometimes  the  frosts  set 

war  with  a  view  of  conquest.     Flushed  with  in  sooner,  and  are  more  intense;  as  particularly 

soccess,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  ambition,  in  1745,  when  by  the  middle  of^  October  a 

but  took  possession  of  all  the  Austrian  Nether-  sfreat  part  of  the  harbour  was  already  frozen. — 

lands.    Not  only  so,  but  the  national  conven-  The  principal  if  not  the  only  trade  of  Louisa 

tiuo,  with  unparalleled  assurance,  made  a  de-  burg  is  th(M:od*fishery ;  the  plenty  of  fish  be- 

crre  to  grant  mternity  and  assistance  to  every  ing  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  better 
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kinirs  of  Franre,  the  tragic  fate  of  the  latter  of 
whom  will  he  in  the  recolhction  of  all  onr  nail- 
ers. We  quote  from  Wat  kin  s'»  Jiioi(ra|)hiral  Dic- 
tionary the  following"  brief  acrount  of  the  last 
four  kings  of  France,  bein^  all  whose  reij^ns 
appear  ot  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a 
place  in  our  pages. 

Louis  XI II.  succeeded  his  father  Henry  IV. 
in  l<ilO,  under  tuition  of  his  mother  Mary  de 
Medicis,  he  being  only  nine  years  old  when 
that  melancholy  event  occurred.  The  marshal 
d*Ancre  and  his  wife  had  an  uncontrolled  sway 
in  the  court  till  IHIJ*  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated with  the  king's  consent,  and  his  wife 
condemned  to  death  as  a  sorceress.  Vitry, 
who  perpetrated  this  act,  was  made  a  mar.shal 
of  France.  His  great  minister  was  the  bishop 
of  Lugon,  afterwards  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
indulged  all  the  foibles  of  Louis,  and  extended 
his  authority.  He  persuaded  his  master  that 
the  destruction  of  the  protestants  was  necessary 
to  his  security.  This  brought  on  a  civil  war, 
in  which  the  protestants  were  unsuccessful ; 
Rochelle,  the  strongest  place  in  their  hands, 
was  taken  by  the  cardinal  after  a  long  siege  in 
1628,  during  which  the  English  made  two  im- 
potent attempts  to  throw  relief  into  the  town. 
The  cardinal,  who  liad  perhaps  the  deepest 
political  head  of  anv  man  in  his  time,  supported 
the  protestants  of  Uermany,  and  (iustavus 
Adoiphus  of  Sweden,  with  a  view  of  humbling 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  aggrandizino*  the 
power  of  France.  Richelieu,  however,  had  con- 
siderable eneoiies  at  court,  and  was  not  much 
esteemed  by  the  king  himself.  He  retired  from 
public  affairs  sometime  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1G42;  and  the  year  following 
Louis  died  of  a  long  and  painful  distemper. 
It  is  said  that  he  regretted  on  his  death-bed  the 
rigour  of  Richelieu's  administration,  and  the 
torrents  of  blood  that  had  been  shed  thereby. 

Louis  XIV.  son  of  the  preceding,  was  only 
five  years  old  wlien  he  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
During  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  rent  in 
pieces  under  the  administration  of  his  mother 
Anne  of  Austria,  by  the  factions  of  the  great, 
and  the  diviMons  between  the  court  and  parlia. 
inent,  for  the  most  trifling  causes,  and  upon 
the  most  despicable  principl(*s.  Tiie  prince  of 
Conde  shone  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude; 
sometimes  a  patriot,  sometimes  a  courtier,  and 
at  others  a  rebel.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
famous  Turenne,  who  from  being  a  protestant 
turned  catholic.  The  French  nation  was  in- 
volved in  civil  wars,  but  the  queen  mother 
having  chosen  cardinal  Mazarine  for  her 
minister,  he  ro  well  manag-ed  his  affairs,  that 
when  Louis  came  to  maturity  he  found  himself 
a  more  ab^olate  monarch  than  had  ever  been 
on  the  throne.  On  the  death  of  that  minister 
he  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  a  far  better  in 
I  'nibert,  who  formed  new  systems  for  the  glorv, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  of  Prance.  The 
reign  of  Louis  was  glorious,  but  he  himself  was 
actuated  by  an  ungovernable  ambition.  He 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  i 
without  any  just  grounds,  * 
a  melancholv  field  of  deso' 


committed  a  fat^l  impolicy  in  revoking  i 
of  Nantes,  by  which  he  drove  many  tl    •  • 
of  his  best  subjects  into  exile  on  ar 
their  religion.      He  made  and  brok    / 
merely  for  his  convenience,  and  atler 
against  himself  a  confederacy  of  ne- 
other  princes  of  Europe,  at  the  he; 
was  William  HI.  kingof  Englam 
a  formidable  stand   ao^'ainst  this 
some  years,  hut  at  last  tliearms  of 
and  Eugene  proved  too  powerful 
reign  from  1702  to  IJlS,  tvas  a  s» 
and  misfortunes.  A  perioil  was 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  Ijl 
September  I,  1715.     He  man 
resa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  l^ 
whom  he  had  issue  oiilv  on 
Louis  dauphin  of  France^  wl 
of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  by  \\ 
sons,  Louis,  Philip,  and  ( 
dauphin  died  in  1711,  wl 
son  Louis  succeeded  to  tlu 
This  prince  married  Mar) 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  af' 
dinia,  and  died  in  1712. 
ceeded  to  the  -title  of  d 
had  several  illegitimat< 
de  la  Valiere,  and  mad  • 
Louis  XV.  was  the 
preceding,  and  succee- 
age  of  five  years,  un*l' 
duke  of  Orleans.     In 
age.    The  beginnini. 
particularly  distress) 
sissippi  scheme  of  til 
ed  thousands  of the 
The  duke  of  Orle. 
affairs  till  his  dea' 
ceeded  by  theduK 
to  cardinal  Meur^ 
but  cf  no  consi- 
king  of  Poland 
the  election  of  ^ 
of  Saxony,  a  v. 
and  Austria.  S 
was  suffered  t* 
and  a  peace  \v 
death  of  the 
new  scene  n 
was  filled  !• 
tion  of  the 
sioued  a  nt 
distingui>l 
queen  of  ( 
treaty  of  .* 
flame  of 
and  En<. 
part.     1 
and  se.* 
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LOW  LOW 

?.  Xotatabigh  price;  meanly  (Pope).   3.  In  very  offensive  smells  arising  from  the  smoke 

tiioes  near  oar  oivn  (Locke),  4.  With  depres*  antf  draining s  of  the  fish,  which,  otherwise,  it 

fion  of  the  voice  (AddUon),    5.  Jn  a  state  of  would  be  subject  to,  if  the  houses  wherein  the 

utbH^tion  {J&peii9eT\  '  herrings  are  cured  had  been  intermixed  with 

7b  Low.  V.  a.  (from  the  adjective.)    To  thedwelling-houses;  and  consequently  the  town 

link;  to  make  low  (JSveiff).  is  thereby  exempted  from  those  disagreeable 

Tq  Low.  r.  s.  (blopin,  Saxon.)  To  bellow  nuisances  so  much  and  so  justly  complained  of 

IS  a  cow  (RoMCommon),  in  other  places.     Between  the  fish-houses  and 

LOMTANDO,  in  mastiology.    See  Sxmu.  the  top  of  the  beach  stand  the  boats  employed 

WViWAAu  #.  A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  in  the  herring  fishery,  which  are  arranged  be- 

niebt,  in  which  the  birds  are  awakened  by  a  fore  the  town  to  a  considerable  length ;  also 

bcll«  and  lared  by  a  flame  into  a  net.  the  lower  light-house,  conveniences  for  boat- 

LOIVB,   LoE,    the    termination    of   local  building,  and  the  bathing  machines. 
Mines,  comes  from  the  Saxon  hleap,  a  hill,        Lowestoft  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  con* 

heap,  or  barrow  (Gibson),  sists  chiefly  of  one  principal  street,  running  in 

To  LOWER.  V,  a.  (from  low.)  1.  To  bring  a  gradual  ilescent  from  N.  to  S.  which  is  inter- 
ior;  to  bring  down  by  wavofsubmission(Pr/).  sected  by  several  lanes  or  smaller  streets  from 
t  To  aufler  to  9ink  down  (fFoodward).  3.  To  the  west ;  it  is  well  paved,  particularly  the  high 
bsen;  to  make  less  in  price  or  value  (Child),  street,  and  consists  of  about  445  houses  (exclu- 

To  liOWBR.  V.  n.  To  become  less ;  to  fall ;  to  siye  of  the  fish-houses),  which  are  chiefly  built 

sink  (ShakMpeare),  with  brick :  several  of  the  houses  have  been 

To  Lower,  v.  a.  1.  To  appear  dark,  stormy,  lately  rebuilt  in  the  modern  style,  and  make  a 

lod  gloomy ;  to  be  clondea  (Addison),  2.  To  handsome  appearance.   It  contains  about  2231 

fniwn ;  to  pout ;  to  look  sullen  (Dry den).  inhabitants.    Lon.  1.  55  £.  Lat.  52.  35  N. 

Ww KB. «.  (from  the  verb.)   1.  Cloudiness ;        LO'WLAND.    s,    (hw   and   land.)    The 

l^loominess.    z.   Cloudiness  of  look  (Sid.).  country  that  is  low  in  respect  of  neigliDouring 

UVWERINQLY.  ad.  (from  lower.)  With  hills ;  the  marsh  (Dryden). 
(loailiness;  gloomily.  Lowland  iron  ore,  in  oryctology.     See 

LO'WEKMOST.  a.  (from  low,  lower,  and  Ferrum. 
MM/.)  Lowent  (BacoA).  LCWVLILY,  ad.  (from  lowly.)    \.  Hum- 

lOVVBSTOFT  is  situated  upon  the  utost  bly ;    without  pride.      2.    Meanly ;   without 

cait^rn  Doint  of  land  in  England  ;  it  stands  up-  dignity. 

00  alorty  eminence,  and  commands  an  exten-        LO'VVLINGSS.  s.  (from  lowly.)   1.  Humi- 

lire  prospect  of  the  German  ocean,  and  when  lity ;  freedom  from  pride  (AUerb.).    2.  Mean- 

lirb«Id  from  the  sea  has  the  noblest  and  most  ness;  want  of  dignity ;  abject  depression  (I>ry- 

braatiful  appearance  of  any  town  upon  the  den). 

rtAit  between  Newcastle  and  London;  it  chiefly        LO'WLY.    a.    (from    low.)     1.    Humble; 

consUtsof  an  extensive  arrangement  of  houses,  meek;  mild  (Matthew).    2.  Mean;  wanting 

vbose  line  of  direction  is  nearly  N.  and  S.  and  dignity  ;  not  great  (Pope).   3.  Not  lofty  ;  not 

coBsequeDtly  faces  the  sea ;  it  stands  upon  a  dry  sublime  (Dryden). 

Mi),  upouthe  summit  ofaclilf,  and  enjoys  a        Lo'wlv.  ad.  (irom  low.)     I.  Not  highly; 

EK)!it  salubrious  air,  keen,  but  bracing ;  and  meanly ;  without  grandeur ;  without  dignity 

Dot  being  exposed  to  any  of  those  unwholesome  (Shakiipeare).  2.  numbly ;  meekly ;  modestly 

<lanips  and  vapours  which  generally  arise  from  (Milton). 

low^oaiMls  and  marshes,  it  is  rendered  not        LO WN.  9.  (liun,  Irish.)    A  scoundrel ;  a 

only  a  very  pleasant,  but  a  very  healthy  situa-  rascal ;  not  in  use  (Shakspeare). 
tion.  LO' WNESS  *.  (from  low.)  1.  Contrariety  to 

The  declivity  of  this  cliff,  which  formerly  height;  small  distance  from  the  ground  (Ad.), 

was  one  continued  slope  of  barren  sand,  is  now  "2.  Meanness  of  character  or  condition,  whether 

cooTerted,  by  modern  improvements,  into  very  mental  or  external  (Shake.).  3.  Want  of  rank  ; 

^Qtifttl  banging  gardens,  descending  from  want  of  dignity  (South).    4.   Want  of  sub- 

tbednrel ling-houses  above  to  the  fish-houses  at  limity;  contrary  to  loftiness  of  style  or  senti- 

tlw  bottom  of  the  hill ;  and  being  interspersed  ment  (Donne),    5.  Submissiveness  (Bacon), 

vrtb  alcoves  and  summer-houses,  are  not  only  6.  Depression  ;  dejection  (Swi/t). 
rxtfemeiy  pleasant  and  convenient  to  the  inha-        LOWTHO'UCiHTED.     a.     Having     the 

IiiUDts,  bat  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  appearance  thoughts  withheld  from  sublime  or  heavenly 

sbeo  beheld  from  the  sea.  meditations ;  mean  of  sentiment  (Pope). 

At  tlie  bottom  of  these  gardens  is  a  long        LO'WSPIRITED.  a.  JUcjected ;  depressed; 

^rnsf^inent  of  fish-houses,  which  extend  the  not  lively  ;  not  vivacious  (Locke). 
vhole  length  of  the  town,  and  are  so  nume-        LOWTH  (William),  a  learned  divine,  iva« 

nw,  that,  bad  they  been  placed  in  a  more  com-  born  at  London  in  1661,  and  educated  at  Mer- 

pHt  form,  would  have  been  sufficient  of  them-  chant-Taylors*  school,  from  whence  he  was 

Klres  to  have  formed  a  considerable  town,  elected  to  St.  John*s  cellege,  Oxford,  where 

Lowestoft  derives  many  conveniences  from  the  he  proceeded  to  his  degree  o{  B.D.    Dr.  Mew, 

fith-hoases  being  detached  from  the  other  build-  bishop  of  London,  appointed  him  his  chaplain, 

iiip  of  the  town,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  bis  cathedral,  and 

^hill;  tacb  as  the  easy  conveyance  of  the  the  rectory  of  fiuritou  in  Hampshire.  He  died 

^rriags  from  the  boats ;  also  the  avoiding  those  in  1 732.    His  writings  arc  valuable,  and  show 


LOW  L  O  X 

him  to  have  been  a  niun  of  greut  learning  and  Of  tlie  bishop's  poetical  pieces,  none  display 
piety.  The  principal  are,  1.  Comuientaries  on  greater  merit  tnan  Verses  on  the  Genealogy  of 
all  the  Propliets,  usually  published  with  Pa-  (Jlni>f,  and  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  both  writ- 
trick  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  Whitby  on  ten  very  early^n  his  life.  He  irrote  a  spirited 
the  New ;  2.  Directions  for  the  profitable  read-  Imitation  of  an  Ode  of  Horace,  applied  tu  the 
in>r  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  l*2mo.  alarming  situation  of  thiscountrv  in  1745;  and 
LoWTH  (Robert),  an  illustrions  prelate  of  likewise  some  verses  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
the  English  church,  was  the  son  of  the  above,  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  few  smaller  poems, 
and  born  at  Winohi'ster  in  1710.  After  receiv-  The  following  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  his 
ing  his  education  at  Winchester  school  he  went  daughterbeautifully  displays  his  paternal  affec- 
to  Neiv  college,  Oxft>rd,  where  he  prosecuted  tion  and  classic  taste.  As  it  is  short,  and,  in 
his  studies  with  ardour  and  reputation.  In  1741  our  opinion,  has  all  the  merit  of  the  anrient 
he  was  elected  professor  of  Hehrew  poetry,  find  epita|>h,  the  reader  will  probably  be  pleased 
in  that  capacity  delivered  those  admirable  lee-  with  such  a  specimen  of  his  lordship's  Latinity. 

turcs,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum,  which  have  ..  />            »     •                 ^.«.„.,«  ..:««.^.„  ....  i^^ 

'      ,.      ,  ,.                  A I      **»•»•        I  "  I  Jira,  vale,  injrenioprapstans,  pietale,  puuore, 

initnortahzed  Ins  name.     About  this  time  he  i^.    i             "     .   '        •                .    i 

I              »  *      .     .1                •    ^f  u    .•      ♦  I'-t  plnsuuam  natie  nonnne  cara,  vale, 

became  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Hartina|-ton,  ^,        l*    '         i         **        •  «.  »•  r.  •         „  ~. 

,        ,                      •    1  •     •!  M  »          <■  c  Cara  JMana,  vale.     At  veniet  telicius  aevum, 

whom  he  accompanied  in  the  tour  of  hurone.  /-k        i    •!          »                         i    a:^ 

I     I'-nnv  I        u      II              1  •     .1          11  (Jiiando  iterum  tecum,  Sim  moilodiffnus.ero. 

In  l^ol)  bishop  Hoadly  gave  Inm  the  archdea-  ,,             r    i  ..    *         i-               ^  «  »    „ 

c\\r-     I     4,            !•     i--i*i          •  Liira,  redi,  laeta  turn  dicam  voce,  paternas, 

conrv  of  Winchester,  and  in  l/ol  the  univer-  t^.             •            ,                     .f    T        j.  ,, 

•      •.-..  ^     ,         c       \       t  •     »i      1             e  i*^]^t  iiiTc  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  redi. 

hiiv  oM)xford  conferred  on  him  the  dcj^ree  of  J  »    »              f         *                    » 

JD.  I>.  by  diploma.  The  year  following  he  went  Learning  and  taste,  however,  did  not  consti- 

over  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  tute  bishop  Lowth*s  highest  excellence.    Eulo« 

Hartington,  lord  lieutenant;  and  while  there  gium  itself  can  scarcely  ascend  to  extravagance 

the  bishopric  of  Limerick  falling  vacant,  he  when  speaking  of  him  either  as  a  private  man 

was  promoted  to  it,  but  having  set  his  mind  on  or  as  a  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ.     His 

settling  in  England,  he  exchanged  that  dignity  amiable  manners  rendered  him  an  ornament  to 

for  a  prebend  of  Durham.     In   I7B6  he  was  his  high  station,  whilst  they  endeared  him  to 

raised  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  from  whence  all  with  whom  he  conversed ;  and  his  zeal  for 

in  the  same  year  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  the  interests  of  true  religion  made  him  eager 

and  in  1777  translated  to  London.  In  177H  he  to  promote  to  places  of  trust  and  dignity  such 

Fiublished  his  translation  of  Isaiah.  To  his  clergymen  as  he  knew  were  best  qualified  to  611 
iterary  and  theological  abilities  the  translator  them.  Of  his  modesty,  gentleness,  and  pleas* 
joined  the  most  critical  knowledge  of  the  cha-  ing  conversation,  we  have  the  testimony  of  one 
racter  and  spirit  of  the  eastern  poetry ;  and,  ac-  whose  decision  will  hardly  be  disputed. — '*  It 
cordincfly,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (which,  would  answer  no  end  (says  bishop  Warbarton) 
thoughahnosta]wayssublimeorelegant,areyet  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  theauthorof  He- 
sometimes  obscure)  were  translated  in  a  manner  brew  Poetry  before  I  saw  him.  Bat  this  I  may 
adequate  to  the  hiirliostexpectationsof  the  pub-  say,  I  was  never  more  sarprised,  when  I  did 
lie.  Several  occasional  discourses,  which  the  see  him,  than  to  find  him  of  such  amiable  and 
bishop,  by  bis  station,  was  at  different  times  gentlemanners,  of  so  modest,  sensible,  and  d  is- 
called  upon  to  deliver,  were  of  course  publish-  engaged  a  deportment."  He  united,  indeed, 
ed,  and  are  all  worthy  of  their  excellent  au-  in  an  eminent  degree,  Che  qualities  of  the  gen- 
thor  ;  but  there  is  one  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  tleman  with  those  of  the  scholar :  he  conversed 
on  the  extension  and  progressive  improvement  with  elegance,  as  be  wrote  with  accuracy.  As 
onChrist's  religion,  and  on  the  means  of  pro-  a  husband,  a  father,  or  the  master  of  a  family, 
moting  these  by  the  advancement  of  religions  he  was  as  nearly  faultless  as  the  imperfections 
knowledge,  by  freedom  of  inquiry,  by  tolera-  of  humanity  will  easily  permit.  His  temper, 
tion,  and  mutual  charity,  which  may  be  d is-  when  roused  by  what  he  thought  improper  coii- 
tinguished  above  the  rest,  as  exhibiting  a  most  duct,  was  indeed  susceptible  of  considerable 
comprehensive  view  of  the  successive  states  of  warmth  ;  but  if  he  couhl  be  highly  offended, 
the  Christian  church,  and  containing  the  truest  upon  a  slight  concession  he  could  likewise  for- 
principles  of  Christianity.  K'^*»  H**  heart  was  tender  and  sympathetic. 
On  the  death  of  archbishop  Cornwallis,  hi-  He  possessed  a  mind  which  felt  its  own  strength, 
shop  Lowth  was  offered  the  archiepiscopal  seat,  and  decided  on  whatever  came  before  it  with 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  promptitude  and  firmness.  In  those  trials  where 
and  the  severe  domestic  misfortunes  which  he  affliction  was  to  be  suffered  or  subdued  he  be« 
had  experienced.  His  eldest  daughterMary  died  haved  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  His  piety  had 
at  the  age  of  13,  and  his  second  expired  in  17^3,  no  tincture  of  moroseness  ;  his  charity  no  lea- 
as  she  was  presiding  at  the  tea-table.  He  bore  ven  of  ostentation.  To  his  whole  diocese  he 
these  trials,  and  his  own  personal  sufferings,  was  endeared  by  his  laudable  discretion  and  his 
with  the  most  christian  fortitude,  and  died  full  useful  zeal.  To  the  world  he  was  a  benefit  by 
of  hope  in  17^7.  Besides  the  abovementioiVd  his  exemplary  life  and  his  splendid  abilities, 
works,  he  wrote  the  Life  of  William  of  Wyke-  And  whilst  virtue  and  learning  are  reverenceti 
ham,  ^<vo;  an  excellent  Grammar  of  the  Eng-  among  men,  the  memory  of  Lowth  will  be  re- 
lish language  ;  several  sermons  ;  a  Letter  to  spected  and  admired. 

Dr.  Warburton,   bishop  of  Gloucester;  and  LOXIA.  Grosbeak.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of 

>oine  beautiful  poi'ms,  Latin  and  English.  the  class  aves,  order  passercs.  Bilfstrong,  thick. 
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toDrex,  rounded  at  the  base,  lower  inaudible  black  spots  on  tbc  back ;  or  witb  tbe  head, 

bent  in  at  tlie  edcre ;  nostrils  small,  round,  at  neck,  breast,  and  belly  rosy. 

tlif  base  of  the  bill ;  tongue  truncate.  3,  L.  coccothraustes.  Hawfinch.    Gbesnut- 

In  tbe  luxia,  eiuberiza,  and  fringil  la  genera  ash;  winsfs  with  a  white  line:  middle  quilU 

botb  mandibles  are  moveable,  by  which  means  feathers  rhombic  at  the  tips ;  tail-feathers  black 

tbejr  are  able  to  shell  and  break  in  pieces  the  at  the  ba^e  of  the  thinner  web.     Inhabits  Eu- 

Keds  they  feed  upon.    The  loxia  is  a  very  nu-  rope,  rarely  England :  six  and  three  Quarters 

merous  tribe,  comprising  a  hundred  and  one  inches  long;  feeds  on  berries  and  the  Kernels 

species,  of  which  bve  are  firitish.     We  shall  of  the  strongest  stones,  which  its  very  strong 

rnamerate  a  few.  bill   breaks  with  ease :  builds  in  the  forky 

1.  L.  cnrvirostra.    Crossbill.     This  is  the  branches  of  trees,    and  lays  five   roundish, 

most  remarkable  bird  of  this  tribe.  Both  man-  bluish-green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown, 

dibleiof  the  bill  are  hooked,  and  turned  differ*  4.  L.  cardinalis.  Cardinal  grosbeak.  Crest- 

eiitirays,  so  that  the}^  do  not  meet  at  the  point,  ed,  red  ;  frontlet  black ;  bill  and  legs  blood 

This  extraordinary  bill  is  not  uniformly  in  the  red.     Inhabits  North  America ;  nearly  eight 

same  direction :  in  some  individuals  the  under  inches  long  ;  sings  very  finely  in  spring  and 

maodible  is  twisted  to  the  right,  in  others,  to  summer;  feeds  on  grain   and  Indian  corn, 

the  left  side;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  which  it  hoarcte  up. 

the  variation  ofthe  bill  is  owing  to  certain  uses  5.    L.  chloris.    Green -finch.     Yellowish- 

to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  bird,  and  not  tp  green  ;  primary  quill-feathers  edged  with  yel- 

any  fixed  appointment  in  nature.  This  species,  low;  four  lateral  tail-feathers  pale  yellow  at 

as  veil  as  the  former,  is  but  an  inconstant  vi-  the  base.     Inhabits  England  and  Europe  ge- 

sitorofthe  British  islands.     It  inhabits  more  nerally,  and  Kamtschatka ;  builds  in  hedges, 

generally  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  and  is  easily  made  tame:  lays  from  five  to  six 

aad  Pyrentes ;  where  it  is  permanent  the  whole  pale-green  eggs,  with  blood-coloured  spots, 

rear.    Birds  of  this  species  migrate,  from  un-  6.    L.  sulpTiurata.      Brimstone   grosbeak. 

KDown  causes,  into  other  countries,  not  regu-  Olive-brown:  throat  and  belly  pale  yellow; 

larly,  but  in  tbe  course  of  several  years :  driven,  eye-bro%vs  yellow ;  bill  horn-colour.  Inhabits 

perhaps,  from  their  native  country  by  some  par-  in  flocks  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  five 

ticQiar  temperature  of  the  weather,  that  de*  and  three  quarters  inches  long ;  frequents  the 

stroys  their  food,  or  proves  hurtful  to  their  con-  banks  of  ri^'ers,  and  builds  a  pendulous  nest 

stitations.  They  inhabit  the  pine-forests ;  and  with  a  lon^  neck  beneatii  in  trees  and  shrubs, 

ittti  upon  the  cones,  for  the  scalinic  of  which  7.    L.   Philippina.      Philippine  grosbeak, 

the  cross  form  ofthe  loiver  mandible  is  admi-  Brown,  beneath  yellowish  wnitc;  crown  and 

rably  suited.  The  seed  of  apples  is  aUo  a  fa-  breast  pale-yellow ;  chin  hrotvn.   Another  va- 

toarite  food  of  these  birds;  and  they  are  said  riety  with  the  tail  and  qui II* feathers  greenish 


different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  in  the  half  inches  long:  constructs  a  curious  nest 

coorse  of  a  single  month.    The  males,  in  par-  wi^h  the  long  fibres  of  plants  or  dried  grass, 

ticalar,  \'ary  from  deep  red  to  orange  and  yel-  and  suspends  it  by  a  kind  of  cord,  nearly  half 

low.    The  females,  which  are  green,  change  an  ell  long,  from  the  end  of  a  slender  branch 

into  diiferent  shades  of  the  same  hue.     The  of  some  tree,  that  it  may  be  inaccessible  to 

Mft  is  hemispherical,  and  built  on  the  branches  snakes  and  other  hostile  animals ;  the  interior 

of  high  trees:  eggs  whitish,  with  red  spots  part  consists  of  three  divisions:  the  first  isoc« 

towaids  the  thicker  end.  cupied  by  the  male,  the  second  by  the  female, 

1  L.  pvrthula.     Bulfinch.     This  species,  and  the  third  contains  the  young.    In  the  first 

which,  in  its  natural  state,  has  but  two  or  three  apartment,  where  the  male  keeps  watch  while 

^ery  harsh  notes,  is  so  docile  a  bird,  that,  by  a  the  female  is  hatching,  a  little  touffh  clay  is 

regular  education,  it  becomes  one  ofthe  great-  placed  on  one  side,  and  on  the  top  of  this  clay 

est  proficients  in  music.    The  female  also  ac-  a  glow-worm,  which  affords  its  inhabitants 

qnires  the  talent  of  song;  a  circumstance  by  light  in  the  night-time.    The  nest  of  the  sc- 

which  she  is  distinguished  from  the  whole  sex  cond  variety  is  spiral,  with  an  opening  on  one 

in  the  feathered  race,  being  the  only  female  to  side,  which  is  always -turned  from  the  rainy 

whom  nature  has  granted  that  endowment,  quarter. 

Tlie  boltincb  may  be  taught  to  speak,  as  well  8.    L.  Ahyssiuica.    Abyssinian  grosbeak, 

as  to  sing ;  and  many,  thus  accomplished,  are  Yellowish ;  crown,  temples,  throat,  and  breast 

brought  annually  from  Germany  to  London,  black;  shoulders  blackish;  quill  and  tail-fea- 

He  utters  his  little  phrases,  says  Buffon,  with  thers  brown,  edged   with  yellow,     inhabits 

lachan  air  of  discernment  and  penetration,  tliat  Abyssinia :  size  of  the  hawfinch :  makes  a  py- 


rrowD,and  by  the  rich  crimson  that  adorns  its  within  this  cavity  on  one  side ;  by  this  means 

cheeks,  breast,  belly,  and  throat ;  those  parts  it  is  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  snakes,  squir- 

of  the  female  being  of  a  dirty  buff  colonr.  The  rels,  monkeys,  and  other  mischievous  animals, 

plumage  bf  this  species  is  variable,  some  indi-  and  defended  from  the  westerly  rains,  which 

^duals  being  wholly  black ;  others  white  with  in  Abyssinia  last  for  six  months  together. 
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9.  L.  pensilis.  Pensile  grosbeak.  Green  ;  dcr  without  any  restriction,  and  Ignatias  liad 
head  and  throat  yellow :  ocular  band  green  ;  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  institution  most 
belly  grey ;  vent  rufous-red  ;  bill,  legs,  tail  and  widely  spread  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

?uitl-featners  black,  the  lasted^ed  with  green.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1558;  and  was  canonized 

nhabits  Madagascar;  size  ot  a  house-spar-  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.     The  Jesuits 

row ;  constructs  a  pensile  nest  of  straw  and  continued  to  possess  the  greatest  power  and 

reeds,  shaped  like  a  bag,  with  an  opening  be-  most  extensive   connexions  of  any  body  of 

neaith,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  true  nest,  men  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centurr. 

This  bird  does  not  choose  a  new  situation  every  when  they  began  to  decline  very  rapidly.    At 

Jrear,  but  fastens  a  new  nest  to  the  end  of  the  length  they  were  totally  suppressed  by  Cle- 

ast,  often  as  far  as  a  chain  of  five  nests  in  sue-  ment  XIV.  in  1773.    See  Jesuits. 

cession  ;  builds  in  lar^^e  societies,  and  brings  LOZENGE,  in  heraldry,  a  four-cornered 

three  at  each  hatch.     Irids  yellow.  figure,    resembling  a  pane  of  glass   in   old 

10.  L.  socia.  Sociable  grosbeak.  Rufous-  casements.  See  Herjildry.  Though  all 
brown,  beneath  yellowish;  frontlet  black,  tail  heralds  agree,  that  single  ladies  are  to  place 
^ho^t;  bill  black.  Inhabits  the  interior  parts  their  arms  on  lozenges,  yet  they  differ  with 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  five  and  a  half  respect  to  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it.  Plu- 
inches  long.  Thesclive  together  in  vast  tribes  tarch  says,  in  the  Life  of  Theseus,  that  in 
of  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  at  times,  Megara,  an  aneient  town  of  (ireece,  the  tuiiib- 
under  one  common  roof,  containing  their  se-  stones,  under  which  the  bodies  of  the  Ama- 
veral  nests,  which  is  built  on  a  large  species  of  zons  lay,  were  shaped  after  tliat  form ;  which 
iiiimo9a.  some  conjecture  to  be  the  cause  why  ladies 

LOXODROMIC  CURVE,  or  Spiral,  is  have  their  arms  on  lozenges.   S.  PetraSancta 

the  same  as  the  rhumb  line,  or  path  of  a  ship  will  have  this  shield  to  represent  a  cushion, 

sailing  always  on  the  same  course  in  an  oblique  whereupon  women  used  to  sit  and  spin,  or  do 

direction,  or  making  always  the  same  angle  other  housewifery.     Sir  J.  Feme  thinks  it  is 

with  every  meridian,     it  is  a  species  of  loga-  formed  from  the  shield  called  tessera^  which 

rithmic  spiral,  described  on  the  surface  of  the  the  Romans  finding  unfit  for  war,  did  allow 

sphere,  having  the  meridians  for  its  radii.  to  women  to  place  their  ensigns  upon,  with 

LoxoDROMics,  the  art  or  method  of  one  of  its  angles  always  uppermost, 

oblique  sailing,  by  the  loxodromic  or  rhumb  Lozenges,  among  jewellers,  are  comnioa 

line.  to  brilliant  and  rose  diamonds.     In  brilliants, 

LO'YAL.  a.  (loyaU  French.)  1.  Obedient;  they  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  skill 

true  to  the  prince  (^Knollex),    2.  Faithful  in  and  star  facets  on  the  bezil ;  in  the  latter,  by 

love  ;  true  to  a  lady,  or  lover  {J^Iilton).  the  meeting  of  the  facets  in  the  horizontal  ribs 

LO'YALlSr.  *.  (trom  loyal.)     One  who  of  the  crown.    See  Facets. 

professes  uncommon  adherence  to  his  king  Lozenge  is  also  a  form  of  medicine,  made 

{Howel\  into  small  pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  the 

LO'iALLY.  arf.  (from  loyal.)   With  fide-  mouth  till  they  are  melted  there:  the  same 

lity ;  with  true  adherence  to  a  king ;  with  fide-  with  what  are  otherwise  called  trochiscij  tro- 

lity  to  a  lover  (Pope).  ches. 

LCVYALTY.  *.  (loiaui^,  French.)  1.  Firm  .     LOZERE,  a  department  of  France,  inclnd- 

and  faithful  adherence  to  a  prince  (Milton),  ing  the  late  province  of  Gevaudan.     It  is  a 

2.  Fidelity  to  a  lady,  or  lover.  mountainous  barren  country,  and  receives  its 

Loyalty  is  also  the  name  of  a  fund,  at  five  name  from  one  of  its  principal   mountains. 

rier  cent,  which  originated  in  1796,  by  a  vo-  Mendc  is  the  capital, 

untary  subscription,  but  was  raised  lor  the  LP.  A  contraction  for  lordship. 

service  of  the  year  1797.    Its  capital  in  Octo-  LU'BBARD.  s.  (from  lubber.)  A  lazy  stur- 

ber,  1804,  was  22,352,456i.  5s.  This  fund  was  dy  fellow  (Stoi/i). 

paid  off  in  1805.  LU'UBER.  s.   (lubbed,  Danish,  fat.)     A 

LOYOLA  (Ignatius),  the  founder  of  the  sturdy  drone;  an  idle,  fat,  bulky  loseL;  a  booby 

Jesuits,  was  born  of  a  considerable  family,  in  (Car.). 

tiie  province  of  Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  in  1491.  LL''BBERLY.  a.  (from  lubber.)  Lazy  aad 

He  was  brought  up  to  the  military  profession,  bulky  (Shakspeare). 

and   obtained  a  commission  in  the  Spanish  Lu'bberly.    ad.     Awkwardly;   clumsily 

army ;  but  having  his  leg  broken  at  the  siege  (DrydenX 

of  Pampeluna,  he  made  a  vow  to  the  Virgin,  LUBEC,  a  free  and  imperial  city  and  sea- 

that  if  he  recovered  he  would  go  on  pilgrimage  port  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of  Hol- 

to  Jerusalem,  and  devote  hims«lf  to  a  religious  stein.     It  was  the  head  of  the  famous  hansea- 

course  of  life.    When  his  cure  was  completed,  tic  league,  formed  here  in  1 164,  and  the  most 

he  performed  his  engagement  with  the  most  commercial  city  and  powerful  republic  of  the 

scrupulous  exactness.    After  studying  the  La-  North.     Her  fleet  set  the  northern  powers  at 

tin  language  a  short  time  at  Barcelona,  Loy-  defiance,  and  rode  mistress  of  the  Baltic.   Bat 

ola  commenced  preacher,  and  began  to  gather  it  now  retains  not  a  shadow  of  its  former 

disciples;  for  which  he  was  twice  imprisoned,  power,  and  has  lost  ^reat  part  of  its  trade. 

He  went  on,  however,  in  spite  of  opposition.  The  houses  are  built  in  a  very  ancient  style; 

and  at  length  had  the  sanction  of  Paul  III.  to  the  doors  being  so  large  as  to  adroit  carriages 

his  order,  which  was  called  the  society  of  Je-  into  the  hall,  which  frequently  serves  for  a 

sns.    That  pope  afterwards  confirmed  the  or-  coach-house ;  and  the  walls  of  many  bouses 


L  U  B  L  U  C 

bear  the  date  of  the  15th  centary.    Tlie  town-  LU'BRICOUS.  a.  (/tf^rtcvj,  Latin.)    1. 

boueisa  superb  itnicture,  and  has  several  Slippery;  smooth  (^fFoodward).    2.  Uncer- 

totrrrs.    Here  is  also  a  fine  ezclianf  e,  built  in  tain  (GlanvUle), 

1653.   The  inhabitants  are  all  Lutherans,  and-  LUBRIFICA'TION.  «.  (lubricuM  and^P, 
the  chief  preacher  has  the  title  of  superinten-  Lat.)     The  act  of  smoothing  (^^)- 
danL   There  are  (iTe  large  charches,  one  of  LUBRIPA'C TION.  9,  (lubricuM  -AndfaciOf 
vhich  is  the  cathedral,  whose  body  is  of  an  Lat.)    The  act  of  Inbricating  or  smoothing.  : 
rttnordinary  length,  containing  several  curl-  LUCANl  A,  a  country  of  ltalv»  and  a  part 
ositir«;  such  as  a  handsome  statue  of  the  Vir-  of  Magna  Grsecia;  bounaed  on  tne  north  by 
fis  Mary,  a  curious  clock,  and  a  prodigious  the  river  Silarus,  by  which  it  was  separated 
urge  organ.    There  were  formerly  four  con-  from  the  Picentini,  and  by  tlie  river  Bradanus, 
Tests;  and  in  that  of  St.  John  tliere  are  still  by  which  it  was  parted  from  the  Apuli  Peu- 
Mine protestant  girls,  under  the  government  of  cetii ;  on  the  south  by  the  LauSj  which  sepa- 
ls ahbe99.  Tbatof  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  turn-  rated  it  from  the  Brutii;  on  the  east  by  the 
ed  into  an  hospital  ;  that  of  St.  Ann  is  made  a  Sirus   Tarentinus;   and  on    the  west  by  the 
)toa$e  of  correction  ;  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Tuscan  sea.     Lucani,  the  people,  descendants 
Catherine  is  now  a  handsome  college.    Lubec  of  the  Samnites.     Liicanus,  the  epithet,  (Ho- 
i«  seated  at  tlie  confluence  of  some  rivers,  the  race).     LuctB  ^ot^ef  denoted  elepluints;  first 
hr^est  of  which  is  the  Trave^  14  miles  S.  W,  seen  in  Pyrrhus*s  wars  in  Lucania,  whence  the 
of  tiic  Baltic,  and  30  N.  £.  of  Hamburgh,  appellation. 
U.  10.  14  E.    Lat.  53.  52  N.  LUCANUS.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 

LuBSc  (Bishopric  of),  a  small  bishopric,  in  class  insccta,  order coleoptera.  Antennas  clo- 
the duchy  of  Holstein.  It  has  been  enjoyed  vate,  the  club  compressed,  and  divided  into 
by  protrstant  princes  of  the  bouse  of  Holstein  short  pectinate  leaves ;  jaws  projecting  beyond 
rrrr  since  156t,  when  Luthcranism  was  esta-  the  head  so  as  to  resemole  boms,  toothed  ;  two 
blished  here.  palpigerous  tufts  under  the  lip.     Twenty-six 

LcBSc,  an  island  of   the  Indian   Ocean,  species  scattered  over  the  globe;    of  which 

Lon.  112. 22  E.     Lat.  5. 60  S.  tnree  are  common  to  our  country,  and  are  some 

LUBEN,  a  town  of  Silesia,  capital  of  a  cir-  of  the  largest  of  the  British  insects. 

cie  of  the  same  name,  in  the  principality  of  The  lucani  feed  upon  the  liquor  that  exudes 

Lignitz,  22  milesN.VV.  of  Breslaw.    Lon.  16.  from    oaks,    which     thev    suck    with    their 

^B.    Lat  51.  20  \.  tongues.    The  females  deposit  their  eggs  in 

LUBIN  (Eilhard\  was  professor  of  poetry  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  such  as  the  o-ik 

Id  the  university  of  Hostock  in  1595 ;  and  ten  and  the  ash.    The  larvae  or  grubs  lodge  under 

rurs  after  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  the  bark,  or  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees,  which 

of  divinity.     He  wrote  notes  on  Anacreon,  Ju-  they  gnaw  and  reduce  into  a  fine  powder,  and 

vriul,  Persitts,  &c.  and  several  other  works;  there  transform  themselves  into  chrysalides, 

bat  that  which  made  the  most  noise,  is  a  trea-  With  the  noxious  effects  of  these  animals  on 

titcon  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  entitled,  growing  timber  we  are  not  acquainted ;  but 

Pbosphortia  de  causa  prima  et  natura  mali,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  size,  it  is  nro- 

pnotrd  at  Rostock  in  151)6;  in  which  we  have  bable  that  they  are  far  less  destructive  than 

1  curioas  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  origin  those  that  prey  upon  the  roots  of  corn.     We 

of  moral  evil.     He  supposed  two  co-eternal  shall  offer  an  example  or  two. 

principles;  not  matter  and  vacuum^  as  Epi-  1.  L.  cervus ;  Stag-beetle;  readily  distin- 

cvasdid;  botGod,  andiitAi/ifm,  ornoMtji^.  guished  by  its   snperior  magnitude,   which 

Tliit  being  published  against  by  Grawer,  was  entitles  it  to  the  first  rank  among  the  insect 

ilefended  by  Lnbin ;  but  after  all,  he  is  deem-  tribes :  it  is  however  characterized  by  another 

fd  better  acquainted  with  polite  literature  than  peculiarity  no  less  singular,  and  that  is,  the 

«itk  divinity.     He  died  in  1621.  tar^e  moveable  maxillae,  ot  jaws,  resembling 

LUBLIN,   a  handsome   and  considerable  in  form  the  horns  of  a  stag,  whence  the  speci- 


fogae.    Here  the  judicial  courts  for  all  Po-  die,  towards  the  inner  part,  a  small  branch, 

^  are  lield.     It  has  three  fairs,  frequented  and  at  their  extremity  are  forked, 

bf  merchants  from  all  nations.     It  is  seated  on  An  insect  of  such  an  uncommon  size  as  the 

tberiTer  Bystrzna.  Lon.  22. 44  B.  Lat.  5 1 . 1 4  N.  sUg-beetle,  and  of  such  sinj^ular  conformation, 

Tq  LU'BRlCATfi.  V.  o.  (from  lubricus^  has  attracted  the  notice  of  all  the  entomolo- 


*cs*  to  elide  over  any  part,  or  to  facilitate  mo-  male ;  both,  however,  are  armed  in  the  ante- 

tioB   (Aay).     3.     Uncertainty ;    insubility  rior  side  with  small  teeth,  throughout  the 

{L'Eit.)  l  Wantonness ;  lewdness  QDryden),  whole  of  their  length ;  and  both  are  sometimes 

LU'BRIC.  a.  (iubricuSf  Latin.)     1.  Slip-  as  red  as  coral,  which  gives  these  animals  a 

Pfry ;  smooth  on  the  surface  (Crashaw),    2.  very  beautiful  appearance. 
I'ocf rtain ;  unsteady  (JFotton),    2.  Wanton ;       The  head  that  supports  these  romantic  horns 

ievd  (Dryden),  is  broad,  short,  and  irregular ;  and  the  thorax, 
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uhich  intervenes  between  it  and  the  body,  is 
narrower  than  either,  and  nmrg'inated  around. 
The  ^hell8  of  this  beetle  are  very  plain,  being" 
unadorned  with  either  streaks  or  lines.  The 
colour  of  tlie  whole  animal  is  uniformly  of  a 
deep  brown. 

'i'heir  residence  is  commonly  the  oak  ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  but  rarely 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  tbou^h  the  larg'est  of  all 
the  coleopterous  class  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  sanie  spe- 
cies, in  countries  where  woods  are  more  exten- 
sive, and  the  climate  is  warmer,  in  these 
last  quarters  they  acquire  an  amaiing  strength 
and  vigour;  and  the  maxillae,  whose  ordinary 
office  is  to  tear  tlie  bark  of  trees,  are  Dccasion- 
ally  converted  into  offensive  weapons,  which 
are  carefully  avoided  by  such  as  have  experi- 
enced the  severity  of  their  bite. 

2.  L.  parallelepipidus.  Parallelipipcd  Beetle. 
The  body  of  this  species  is  black;  the  horns 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding,  which  iu 
other  respects  it  nearly  resembles,  and  the 
form  oblong,  and  parallel i piped,  as  its  name 
imports.  It  frequents  the  uieadow  grounds, 
and  its  habits  appear  ditfercnt  from  those  of 
the  preceding  species. 

LucANUS  (M.  Annaeus),  a  native  of  Cor- 
duba  in  Spain,  was  early  removed  to  Rome, 
where  his  rising  talents  and  lavished  pane^'yrics 
recommended  him  to  Nero,  who  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  quaestor  before 
he  had  attained  the  proper  age.  A  poetical 
contest  then  took  place  between  Lucan  and 
Nero,  in  which  the  former  obtained  an  easy 
victory  ;  this  excited  not  only  the  jealousy  but 
the  resentment  of  the  emperor.  'I'he  insults 
to  which  Lucan  was  exposed,  provoked  him  at 
last  to  join  Piso  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
poet  had  nothing  left  but  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  execution.  He  had  his  veins  opened  in 
a  warm  bath.  He  died  in  his  26th  year,  A.D. 
65.  Of  all  his  compositions,  none  but  his 
Piiarsalia  remains,  which  is  an  unfinished 
account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  burning  of 
Home,  now  lost.  A  good  English  version  of 
the  Pharsalia  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Rowc. 

LucANUS  (Ocullus  or  Ucullus),  an  ancifut 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose  age  is  un- 
known. He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  a 
hook  un  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he 
deiMned  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
systems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo- 
Judacus.  'I'liis  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nogarola. 

LLCAR  I>K  BARAMEDA  (St.),  a  hand- 
some and  considerable  town  of  Spain,  with  a 
very  good  harbour,  well  defended,  in  Anda- 
lusia. It  was  once  the  greatest  port  in  Spain, 
before  the  galleons  unloaded  their  treasure  at 
Cadiz.  It  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(Juadalquiver.  Lon.  5.  51  W.  Lat.  36. 
5»  N. 

LucAR  DE  GiM DIANA  (St.),  a  strou^  town 
of  Spain,   in  Andalusia,  on    the  confines   of 


Algarve  :  seated  on  the  river  Guadiana,  uitli 
a  little  harbour.    Lon.  8.  16  W.  Lat,  37.  \S  N. 

LucAR  LA  Major  (St.)  a  small  town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalu8ia,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy. 
It  is  seated  on  the  river  Guadiana,  in  Lon.  b. 
33  W.    Lat.  37.  36  N. 

LUCAR! A,  a  feast  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
the  18th  of  July,  in  memory  of  the  flight  of 
the  Romans  into  a  great  wood,  where  they 
found  an  asylum,  and  saved  themselves  from 
destruction. 

LUCAS  (Jacobs),  an  eminent  artist,  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lucas  van 
I-Kjyden,  or  Hugense,  was  born  at  Leydi'n  in 
1494.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in 
the  art  of  painting,  from  his  father  Hugaes 
Jacobs;  but  completed  his  studies  in  the 
school  of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht.  He  gained 
much  money  by  his  profession,  and  being  of  a 
generous  turn  of  mind,  he  spent  it  freely, 
dressed  well,  and  lived  in  a  superior  style, 
it  is  said,  that  a  few  years  before  his  death,  be 
made  a  tour  into  Zealand  and  Brabant ;  and 
during  his  journey,  a  painter  of  Flushini^, 
envious  of  his  great  abilities,  gave  him  poisoa 
at  an  entertainment ;  which,  though  very 
slow,  was  too  fatal  in  its  effect,  and  pat 
an  end  to  his  life,  iifter  six  years  larj^uishiog 
under  its  cruel  influence.  Others,  "denvinif 
the  story  of  the  poison,  attribute  his  t/eatli 
to  his  incessant  industry.  The  superiority 
of  this  artist's  genius  manifested  itself  in 
his  infancy  :  for  his  works,  even  from  the  age 
of  nine,  were  so  excellent,  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  contemporary  artists ;  and 
when  he  was  about  15,  he  painted  a  St. 
Hubert,  which  gained  him  great  applause. 
His  tone  of  colouiing  (Mr.  Pilkington  ob- 
serves) is  good,  his  attitudes  (making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  stiff  Geruiau 
taste)  are  well  chosen,  his  figures  have  a  con* 
siderable  expression  in  their  faces,  and  hi> 
pictures  are  very  highly  finished.  He  endea- 
voured to  proportion  the  strength  of  his 
colouring  to  the  different  degrees  of  distance 
in  which  his  objects  were  placed :  for  in  that 
early  time,  the  true  principles  of  perspective 
were  but  little  known,  and  the  practice  of  it 
was  much  less  observed.  In  the  town-hall  at 
Leyden,  the  most  capital  picture  of  Lucas,  the 
subject  of  which  is  tlie  Last  Judtrment,  is  pre- 
served with  jireat  care;  the  magistrates  having'- 
refused  very  larjie  sums  which  have  been  ol- 
fered  for  it. 

This  artist  painted  not  only  in  oil,  but  also 
in  distemper  and  upon  glass. '  Nor  was  he  less 
eminent  for  his  engraving  than  for  his  paint- 
ing. He  carried  on  a  familiar  and  friendly 
correspondence  with  Albert  Durer,  who  was 
his  cotemporary ;  and  it  is  said,  that  as 
regularly  as  Albert  Durer  published  one  print, 
Lucas  published  another,  without  the  least 
jealousy  on  either  side,  or  wish  to  depreciate 
each  other^s  merit.  And  when  Albert  came 
into  Holland  upon  his  travels,  he  was  received 
by  Lucas  in  a  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
manner.  His  style  of  Engraving,  however, 
according  to  Mr.  Strutt,  differed  considerdbly 
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from  tiiarof  Albert  Dar«r,  ''  and  seems  evi-  Such  was  the  state  of  the  republic  and  city 

dently  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  works  of  Lucca ;  they  now  form  a  pare  of  what  Na- 

of  Israel  van  Mechlen.     His  prints  are  very  poleon  pleases  to  have  calleu  the  kinfi^dom  of 

n<^  arid  dear,  but  without  any  powerful  ef-  Italy;  whether  any  vestige  of  the  former  go- 

fett.  The  strokes  are  as  fine  and  delicate  upon  vernment   is  permitted  to  remain   we  know 

the  objects  in  the  front,  as  upon  those  in  the  not. 

distances:  and  this  want  of^ variety,  joined  LUCB.  #.  (perhaps  from /»/?«#,  Latin.}   A 

witb  the  feebleness  of  the  masses  of  shadow,  pike  full  grown  (^Shakgpeare). 

frive  liis  engravings,  with  all  their  neatness,  LU'CBNT.  a.  Queens^  Latin.)    Shining  ; 

anonfinished  appearance,  mnch  unlike  the  firm  bright ;  splendid  (Ben  Jonsqn), 

<nb»tantial  effect  which  we  6nd  in  the  works  LCJCEN  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 

of  Albert  Dorer.  of  Cordova,  29  miles  S.S.B.  of  Cordova,  and 

Lucas  (Bragensis   Francis),  dean  of  St.  -40  N.W.  of  Grenada.   Lon.  3.  50  W.  Lat.  37- 

Ower,  was  a  learned  divine,  and  well  skilled  28  N. 

in  tbe  oriental  languages.     He  died  in  1619.  LUCBRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in 

Hi5  works  are  wholly  elucidations  of  the  Holy  Capitinata,  with  a  bishop's  see.    The  town  is 

Scriptures.  small  but  populous,  and  has  a  manufacture  of 

LccAS  (Dr.  Richard),  a  learned  and  pious  cloth.  It  is  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Manfredonia, 

dinne,  was  born  at  Presteign  in  Radnorshire,  and  65  N.B.  uf  Naples.    Lon.  15.  34  E.  Lat. 

in  KhIS.  and  educated  at  Jesus  college.  Ox-  41.  28  N. 

M.  where  he  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  D.D.  LUCERN,  or  Lucerne,  one  of  the  can- 
In  1683  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen,  Cole*  tons  of  Swisserland,  and  the  most  consider- 
nun-street,  London,  and  lecturer  uf  St.Olave,  able  except  Zurich  and  Berne,  it  is  30  miles 
•Sottthwark.  In  1691  be  was  installed  preben-  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth;  bounded  on  the 
dary  of  Westminster.  For  some  years  before  £.  by  the  cantons  of  Underwalden,  Schweitz, 
his  death  he  was  totally  blind.  He  died  in  and  Zng,  and  on  all  the  other  sides  by  thecan- 
1715,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  ton  of  Berne.  The  air  is  mild,  and  the  soil  un- 
He  wrote,  1.  Practical  Christianity ;  2.  An  commonly  fertile.  Freedom  and  openness  of 
Eoqairy  after  Happiness,  2  vols.  8vo ;  3.  Five  manners  characterize  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
volomes  of  Sermons,  8vo.  Roman  catholics ;  and  they  can  send  16,000 
LUCCA,  a  small  republic  of  Italy  on  the  men  into  the  field.  The  government  of  this 
cintt  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  ter-  republic  is  entirely  aristocratical,  or  rather 
riroryof  Genoa  on  the  west,  Modena  on  the  oligarchical.  The  sovereign  power  resides  in 
Borth,  and  Tuscany  on  the  east.  According  to  the  council  of  one  hundred,  comprising  the 
Kfysler,  it  is  only  about  thirty  miles  in  cir-  senate,  or  little  council.  The  former  is  the 
caoiference,  but  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  po-  nominal  sovereign ;  but  the  whole  power  re- 
pnlous.  It  contains,  besides  the  city  of  Lucca,  sides  in  the  latter,  consisting  of  i^o  persons, 
ISO  villages.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  who  are  formed  into  two  divisions,  which  exer- 
fompatea  at  120,000.  The  government  is  cise  the  office  by  rotation.  The  division  which 
lodged  in  a  gonfalonier,  whose  power  is  much  retires  at  the  end  of  six  months  confirms  that 
tbe  same  with  that  of  the  doges  of  Venice  which  comes  into  office;  and  as  the  vacant 
and  Uenoa.  He  is  assisted  by  nine  counsel-  places  in  the  senate  are  filled  up  by  its  own 
ion;  but  the  power  of  all  the  ten  continues  body,  the  power  remains  in  the  possession  of 
only  for  two  months,  during  which  time  they  a  few  patrician  families.  The  senatorial  dig- 
live  in  the  state  palace,  ana  at  the  puhJic  ex-  nity,  moreover,  may  be  considered,  in  some 
P^nse.  They  are  chosen  out  of  the  great  degree,  as  hereditary ;  the  son  generally  suc- 
coancil,  which  consists  of  240  nobles;  but  ceeding  his  father,  or  the  brother  his  brother, 
frrntbis  council  is  changed  by  a  new  election  The  chiefs  of  the  republic  are  two  magistrates 
Hery  two  years.  The  revenues  of  the  repub-  called  advoycrs,  who  are  chosen  from  the  sen- 
iic  are  about  400,000  scudi  or  crowns ;  out  of  ate  by  the  sovereign,  and  annually  confirmed. 
»liieh  they  maintain  500  men  by  way  of  re-  Lucern,  Uhe  capital  of  the  canton^of  Lu- 
pUr  force,  and  JO  Swiss  as  a  ^uard  to  their  cern,  in  Swisserland.  It  is  divided  into  two 
acting  magistrates.  The  city  ot  Lucca  is  situ-  parts  by  a  branch  of  the  Keuss,  which  falls  in- 
ated  00  a  plain,  terminating  in  most  delight-  to  the  lake,  on  which  the  town  is  seated.  It 
fal  eminences,  adorned  with  villas,  summer-  scarcely  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
lioiuev,  corn-fields,  and  plantations  of  every  has  no  manufactures  of  consequence,  and  little 
^nd ;  fto  that  nothing  either  for  use  or  plea-  commerce.  The  pope  has  always  a  nuncio  resi- 
(are  it  here  wanting.  The  city,  which  is  about  dent  here.  In  the  cathedral  is  an  organ  of  a  fine 
^liree  ^Italian  miles  in  circumference,  has  re-  tone,  and  of  an  extraordinary  size;  the  centre 
rniar  well  lined  fortifications ;  and  its  streets,  pipe  is  40jeet;in  length,  near  three  in  breadth, 
though  irregular,  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  and  weighs  1 100  pounds.  The  bridges,  which 
fail  of  handsome  houses.  The  number  of  its  skirt  the  town,  round  the  edge  of  the  lake,  are 
inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  above  40,000  ;  the  fashionable  walk  of  the  place,  and  remark- 
^  they  carry  on  ^large  manufactures,  espe-  able  for  their  length.  Being  covered  at  the 
tialiy  of  silk  stufls.'  Lucca  has  a  bishop,  who  top  and  open  at  tne  sides,  they  afford  a  con- 
fDJoys  several  extraordinary  privileges ;  and  stant  view  of  the  delightful  and  romantic 
rts  cathedral  is  gothic.  The  city  stands  iu  lon.  country.  They  are  decorated  with  coarse 
1^^  35  E.  lat  43.  50  N.  paintings,  representing  the  histories  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  the  battles  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  sent  to  take  possession  of  it.    This  occasioned 

Dance  of  Death.     Lucern  is  3()  miles  S.W.  of  some  disturbance  between   the  two  court!»; 

Zurichf  and  35  E.  of  Berne.  Lon.  8.  6  E.  Lat.  which  was  settled,  howeviT,  by  an  agreement 

47.  5  M.  made  in  1/31,  that,  till  the  respective  claims 

The  Lake  of  Lucerne  exhibits  greater  va-  should  be  finally  adjusted,  the  island  should 
riety  and  more  picturesque  scenery  than  any  be  evacuated  by  both  nations,  but  that  both 
otlicr  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  It  is  seven  leagues  should  wood  and  water  there.  This  precarious 
long  in  a  rigbt  line,  and  three  wide  about  agreement  furnished  an  opportunity  for  private 
Kussnacht;  but  the  shape  is  very  irregular,  interest  to  exert  itself.  'I'he  English  no  long- 
The  whole  south  side  is  bordered  by  higb  er  molested  the  French  in  their  habitations, 
mountains  ;  but  the  north  exhibits  hills  of  but  employed  them  as  their  assistants  in  car- 
no  great  height.  The  narrow  gulph  that  ex-  rying  on  with  richer  colonics  a  smuggling 
tends  towards  the  west  is  bordered  on  the  trade,  which  the  subjects  of  both  governments 
north  and  north-west  by  mount  Pilat,  which  thought  equally  advantageous  to  ihem.  This 
is  a  single  mountain  rising  boldly  more  than  trade  has  been  more  or  less  considerable,  till 
6000  feet  above  the  lake ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  treaty  of  1 7(53,  when  the  property  of  St.  Lu- 
niount  Burgcnhurg.  Stanz-Stadt,  belonging  cia  was  secured  to  the  crown  of  France:.  After 
to  the  canton  of  0 nderwald,  is  on  this  side  ;  that  rime  the  colony  flourished  considentbly. 
and  hereabouts  the  lake  is  deepest.  Kuss-  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 772,  the  number 
nacht  is  on  the  point  of  the  other  gulph,  of  white  people  amounted  to  2018  souls,  mru, 
which  extends  towards  the  east,  and  is  wider  women,  and  children  ;  that  of  the  blacks  toOH3 
than  the  former.  All  the  country  to  the  west  freemen  and  12,7!^5  slaves.  The  cattle  consist- 
of  these  gulphs,  and  part  of  it  to  the  north  of  ed  of  928  mules  or  horses,  2070  head  of  horned 
the  latter,  belongs  to  the  canton  of  Lucerne;  cattle,  aud  3184  sheep  or  goats.  There  were  38 
but  that  which  is  to  the  south  and  north-east  sugar  plantations,  which  occupied  978  pieces 
is  dependent  on  the  canton  of  Zug.  All  the  of  land  ;  5,395,889  coH'ee-trees  ;  1,321,600  co- 
mountaius  on  the  left  shore  of  the  lake  belong  coa-plants ;  and  367  ])lots  of  cotton.  There 
to  the  canton  of  Underwald  ;  those  on  the  were  706  dwelling-places.  The  annual  revenae 
right,  partly  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  partly  to  at  that  time  w^as  anout  175,0001.  which,  accor- 
that  of  Schweitz,  partly  to  the  little  republic  ding  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  must  have  increased 
of  Gersaw,  but  principally  to  the  canton  of  one-eighth  yearly  for  some  time.  It  was  taken 
Lucerne.  by  the  British  fleet  under  admirals  Byron  and 

Lucerne,  in  botany.     See  Medicago  and  Barrin^ton,  in  the  year  1778;  but  was  restored 

Husbandry.  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1783.  It  fell  again  in- 

LUCERNAHIA.     In  zoology,  a' genus  of  to  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1794,  wasevaca- 

the  class  vermes,  order  mollusca.    Body  gela-  ated  in  1795,  and  was  again  retaken  in  1796. 
tinous,  wrinkled,  branched  ;  mouth  placed  be-         The  soil  of  St.  Lucia  is  tolerably  good,  even 

neath.     Three  species;  inhabit  the  northern  at  the  sea-side;  and  is  much  better  the  farther 

seas,  on  fuci  and  ulvse;  generally  adhering  one  advances  into  the  country.    The  whole  of 

firmly  to  their  habitation,  and  seldom  chang-  it  is  capable  of  cultivation,  except  some  high 

ing  their  abode :  they  feed  on  polypes,  or  on-  and  craggy  mountains,  which  near  evident 

isci ;  the  body  is  commonly  headless  and  eye-  marks  of  old  volcanoes, 
less,  with  granulated  tubercles,  resembling  so         Lucia  (St.),  a  high  and  mountainous  island 

many  fascicles  or  bundles  of  tentacles,  each  of  Africa,  and  one  of  those  of  Cape  Verde,  is 

containing  in  one  species  from  thirty  to  forty ;  about  nine  leagues  long,  and  lies  in  the  lat.  o( 

in  another  sixty.  16.  18  N.  according  to  the  English  geograph- 

LUCIA  (St.y  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  ers,  but  according  to  all  others  it  is  a  degree 

in  the  West  Indies,  about  22  miles  long,  and  further  to  the  northward.    On  the  east-soutb- 

11  broad,  the  middle  of  it  lying  in  N.  lat.  39.  east  side  is  a  harbour,  with  a  bottom  and  shore 

14.  W.  long.  27.  0.   It  was  first  settled  by  the  of  while  sand  ;  but  its  best  road  is  opposite  to 

French  in  1650 ;  but  was  reduced  by  the  En-  St.  Vincent's  to  the  south- west,  where  there  are 

fflish  in  1664,  who  evacuated  it  in  1666.   The  at  least  twenty  fiithomsof  water.   On  the  west 

French  immediately  resettled  the  island,  but  side  there  is  no  water:  it  abounds  with  goats 

were  again  driven  away  by  the  Caribbs.     As  sea  and  land-fowl,  tortoises,  &c.,  but  wliether 

soon  as  the  savages  were  gone  the  former  in-  it  hath  any  inhabitants  is  not  certainly  known, 
habitants  returned,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;         LUC  I  ANUS,  a  celebrated  writer'of  Samo- 

for  being  afraid  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  first  sata,  atown  of  Syria.  His  father  was  poor,  and 

privateer  that  should  visit  their  coasts,  they  re-  Lucian  was  early  bound  to  his  uncle,  who  was 

moved  either  to  other  French  settlements  that  a  sculptor.   He  made  no  proficiency  in  the  art, 

were  stronger,  or  which  they  might  expect  to  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  by  better 

be  better  defended.  There  was  then  no  regular  means.     A  dream,  in  which  learning  seemed 

culture  or  colony  at  St.  Lucia ;  it  was  only  fre-  to  promise  fame  and  immortality,  confirmed 

quented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  his  resolutions,  and  he  began  to  write.    The 

came  thither  to  cut  wood  and  to  build  canoes,  unfair  dealings  of  a  lawyer,  a  life  which  be 

and  who  had  considerable  docks  on  the  island,  had  embraced,  disgusted  him,  and  he  be^an  to 

In  I7I8  it  was  again  settled  by  the  French ;  study  philosophy  and  eloquence.     He  visited 

but  four  years  after,  it  was  given  by  the  court  ditferent  places,  and  more  particularly  Athens. 

of  London  to  the  duke  of  Montague,  who  was  The  emperor  M.  Aureiius  was  sensible  vi  h\h 
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Dpriuaad  tppointed  bim  register  to  the  Ro«  tvro  Lnciferian  bishops*  but  a  great  number 

mux  governor  of  Egypt.     He  died  A.  D.  180,  of  priests  and  deacons.    The  Luciferiaos  bore 

io  his  90t)i  rear.      The  works  of   Lucian  a  peculiar  aversion  to  the  Arians. 

ODOsisted  partly  of  dialogues  in  which  he  LUC i 'FERGUS,  a.  (luci/er,  Latin.)   Oiv* 

introdaces  different  characters  with  much  dra-  ing    light;     affording    means  of   discovery 

matic  propriety.     His  style  is  easy,  simple,  (jBoi  '  " 


elffaot,  and  animated,  and  he  has  stored  his  LUUI'FIC.  a.  (/« x and/bcto,  Lat) Making 

roopositions  with    many  lively  sentiments,  light ;  producing  light  (firew)» 

and  much  of  the  true  Attic  wit.   His  exposing  LUCIOLE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 

toridicnienotonly  the  religion  of  his  country,  the  lampyris  italica.     See  Luminous  anc- 

but  alto  that  of  every  nation,  has  branded  him  Uk  ls. 

Tith  the  appellation  of  atheist.   Yet  we  demur  LUCILIUS,  (C.)  a  Roman  knight  born  at 

at  the  justice  of  the  charge.   Lucian,  it  is  true,  Arunca,  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with 

ridicules  hypocrites,  worldly-minded  philoso-  Scipio  the  first  Africanus.    He  is  looked  upon 

phen,  sopblste,  and  superstition  of  every  kind :  as  the  founder  of  satire,  or  first  satirical  writer 

be  has  rendered  the  gods  of  the  pagans  des«  among  the  Romans.      He  was  superior  to 

ptcable,  and  their  service  odious ;  .but  he  no-  his  poetical  predecessors  at  Rome,  and  though 

vhere  speaka  against  the  being  or  providence  he  wrote  with   great   roughness,  but  much 

of  the  true  God.     With  more  excuse  for  his  facility,  he  gained  many  admirers.     Horace 

irrrli^on,  he  was  among  the  Greeks  what  compares  him  to  a  river  which  rolls  upon  its 

Voltaire  was  among  the  I^pists.    The  Bditio  waters  precious  sand,  %vith  much  dirt  ana  filth. 

Priooeps  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1496;  it  Of  the  thirty  satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing 

it  of  exceeding  rarity  and  value.     The  second  but  a  few  verses  remain.     He  died  at  Naples, 

of  the  Aldtne  editions,  printed  in   1522,  is  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,   B.C.  103.— 

nlaable,  and  has  served  as  the  basis  of  many  2.  Lucinus,  a  famous  Roman  who  fled  with 

iBb«e<|nent  editions.  TheAmsterdam  edition  of  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.    He  was 

1743),  in  4to,  by  Hemsterhnsius,  J.  M.  Gesner,  taken,  and  carried  to  the  conquerors,  whose 

aad  Reitxios,  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  clemency  spared  his  life.  (Plut,^ — There  were 

bat  the  most  accurate  and  complete  edition  of  also  other  Romans  of  this  name,  but  of  inferior 

Locian  whieh  has  yet  been  published.  note. 

LU'CID.  a.  (^/iin'</fi«,  Latin.)     1.  Shining,  LUCILLA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius, 

bright;   glittering  (^Newton),    2.  Pellucid;  celebrated  for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her 

tnii«parent  (J^iiUon%     3.    Bright  with  the  beauty,  and  afterwards  for  her  debaucheries 

ladiance  of  intellect ;  not  darkened  with  mad-  and  misfortunes.    She  was  put  to  death  for 

w%%{B€nHey),  conspiring    against   her  brother  Commodus 

Lucid,   in  botany,  applied    to    the    leaf,  and  many  of  the  senators,  in  the  3!^th  year  of 

Quasi  illaminatum.    Del  in.  PI. — Bright  shin-  her  asre. 

ing,  as  it  were  illuminated.     Dr.  Berkenhont  LUCINA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter 

aoderstands  it  to  mean   clear,  transparent:  and  Juno,  presided  over  the  birth  of  cbilaren. 

sod  Dr.  Withering  nses  the  word  transparent  According  to  Ovid,  she  derives    her   name 

for  it.  either  from  Iucum  or  lux.    Some  suppose  her 

LUCFDITY.  #.  (from  lueid.)   Splendour;  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and  Juno,  because 

brightness.  these  two  goddesses  presided  over  the  labours 

LL'CIFBR,  in  astronomy  and  mythology,  of  women.      She  is  called    Uithya    by  the 

s  oame  given  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  she  Greeks.     She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Rome, 

appears  in  the  morning  before  sun-rise.  LUCIUS,  a  prmnwnen  common  to  many 

LUCIFERA,   in   mytholofiry^  a  surname  Romans,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  under 

fireo  to  Diana,  under  which  title  she  was  their  family  names.     The  most  remarkable  of 

inroked  by  the  Greeks  in  child>bed.     She  those  who  bore  Lucius  as  a  nomen  is  a  writer, 

^  represented  as  covered  with  a  large  veil,  born  in  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Numidia. 

iotersperscd  with  stars,  bearing  a  crescent  on  He  studied  poetry,  music,  geometry,  &c.  at 

ber  liead,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  lighted  Athens,  and  warmly  embraced  the  tenets  of 

flambeau.  the  Platonists.    He  wrote  in  Greek  and  Ijatin 

LtXIPERIANS,  a  religions    sect,    who  with  great  ease  and  simplicity ;  but  his  style 

adhered  to  the  schism  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  is  sometimes  affected.    He  flourished  in  the 

Csgliari,   in    the    fourth  century,  who   was  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

baQisbcd    by  the  emperor  Constantius,    for  Lvcius,  in  ichthyology.    See  Esoz. 

baring  defended   the  Nicene  doctrine  con*  LUCK.  $.  (geluck^   Dutch.)    1.  Chance; 

crming  three  persons  in  the  g^odhead.  accident ;  hap ;  casual  event  (^Boy,)  2.  Fortune, 

St  Aagustine  seems  to  intimate,  that  they  good  or  bad  {Temple). 

believed  the  soul,  which  they  considered  as  of  LU'CKILY.  ad.  (from  lucky.)  Fortunately ; 

a  carnal    nature,  to    be  transmitted    to  the  by  good  hap  (Addison), 

children  from  their  fathers.    Theodoret  says,  LU'CKINESS.  $.  (from  lutky.)  Good  for- 

tbat  Lucifer  vna  the  author  of  a  new  error,  tune :  good  hap  ;  casual  happiness  (Locke). 

Tbe  Lociferians  increased  mightily  in  Gaul,  LU'CKLESS.  a.  (from  luck.)  Unfortunate ; 

Spain,  Egypt,  &c.    Tbe  occasion  of^tbe  schism  unhappv  (Suckling,) 

»ai,  tbat  Lucifer  would  not  allow  any  acts  LU'CKNOW,  an  ancient  and  extensive  city 

he  had  done  to  be  abolished.   There  were  but  of  Hindustan  Proper,  capiul  of  Onde.    It  is 
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1  return  for  which  ihry  bfinff  back 

njui  Uainlla.  spices,  dru^s.China  and  Japan 

»aifs,calicoi-ii,  chinti,  miislins  silks,  &c  The 

Ltitiiibilants  are  a  mixture  of  wvFral  nation!. 

bi-sidf   Spaniards,   and   tbry   all   ptwiucp  a 

uiixwl  breed,  distincl  from  anv  of  the  run. 

I  he  blai'bs  have  ion;^  iiair,  and  Voo^  fraiorei. 

and  there  is  one  tribe  ivbo  prick  iheir  skint, 

and  draw  fi|e;iireii  on  them,  ai  ihey  do  in  mast 

""  '.■■  -  ii    ilie     other  countries  ivhere  thFv  iro  nakE'd 

rr   .  .     .^r:  to         LL'CKATIVB.    a.    (incralirt,,,     Latin) 

II  .    ;it   fool     <-'A>nrul;prolitable;bringingntoncy(fi<i<-'-»). 

'■  i."»..i*hop.         LU'CRB.*,  (lucrum,  LatiD.)     liain;  pru- 

I  ,.>.  arpro-     fit;  peLiiiiiarv  advaniajreCPooeV 

..u..   itilfat-         Ll'CREI'iA,    a  celebrated    Roman  ladv. 

f  C.eirsrr-     daughter  o[  Lucretius,  and  wile  of  Tarqaiulai 

v....    m'i]iiently     Collatiniis,  Her  acconipliabmrnts proved  Taul 

..  t  .liielulhem     to  her,     A  conversation  bavin  if  arisen  amonf 

.  ^.nu-tilar.  The     Sonne  youn^  noblemen  at  Ard'ea,  coiiccrniiio- 

^..w  'u  J  bijih  bank      the  virtue  of  their  iiivcs,  it  was  aifrred  to  so 

...j.,>,ns  in  extensive     to  Rome,  and  ascertain  llie  tmtb~of  their  re- 

,    _..   .H- ™untry  on  tile     "pective  assertions.     The  Rons  of  Tarqnioiui 

,  .,  .  .;-.■  miiesnortb-west     >^nperbus,aiid  (Jultalinus.ivFreufthe  number 

,.    :o  «L   L*t.  2t!.  a.'.  N.       On  their  arrival  at  Rome,  Coltalinus  bad  tb^ 

.       ,   >    i  ..1,  capilalofVoU     pleasure  to  see  liis  e.vjicclations  fulfilled  iu  Die 

-.      ihi'iliop'ifee, seared     hi^heal  degree,  and  while  ibe   ivivcs  of  tlie 

^         ,    _    .  \  K.  fl'  Lrmbur^,  and     oilier  Romans  ivere  involved  in  lb*  riot  of  a 

t  .-ii,  iJ.  3U  E.  Lat.  51,      feast,  Lucreiia  was  fonnd  at  home,  employed 

in  the  midst  of  her  female  servants,  and  easing 

^^.    .       ....  i..-*.-^f/HcAi^,Diitcli.)     tbeir  labour  by  sharing  it  lierself.  The  lieaniy 

,  . ,  .    ',  ,li.>iiiv(-*rfrfi*r-n).  and  innocence  of  Lucretia  inflamed  ibe passion 

y    ,  \.    .  ■^.  »  lown  of  France,  iti     of   .Septus  the   son  of   Tarquin,  who  was  a 

,.  .   ^  \,i..iei',  and  late  province     witness  of  lier  virtues  and     industrv.        He 

,.  !„  ,        •  '  1  .in  episcopal  see.     It  is     cherished  his  flame,  and   he  secretlV  relire'l 

,    .   .  ,-.,.ni.-  nicrass,  17  miles  N.     from  the  ramp,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Ln- 

,  ,  ,    ,,  .  -■  ."'••*-  of  Kiiiitfs,     Lon.  I,  5     cretia,  where  be  met  with  a  Kind  reception,  la 

,*  •  ■  N  "lie  "lead  of  night  he  introduced  himself  to 

.>-,\;  V.   -•<    1-""N.  the  chief  of  the     Lucrelia,  who  yielded  onlv  when  he  threatened 

,..,>-•  'is  <"  ""'  '^-   PaLific  Ocean,     to  murder  bcr,  and  to  slay  one  of  her  slaves, 

,,,       ,.v  -  ;,  i^ili,  and  HHlin  breadth.   It  is     and  put  him  in  ber  bed.     Lurreiiaon  the  fol- 

'^.   „   1,-^  ««"■  >;'■'  '"•  expi'ded,  because  it  is     lowing  day  revealed  tn  berfalherand  husband 

,  , ,  .s,.  I"!  liifK"  In'"'*  ind  rivers,  and  the     whom  she  had  sent  for  to  the  camp,  Ibe  indij- 

"',.,  ..,:  ...i"«.  whirh  inundateall  the  plains,     nities  she  had  suffered  from  the  son  of  Tat- 

1^^..   iiv  MX""'  volcanoes  in  the  mountains,     quin,  enirealed  them  to  avenge  ber  irroogs, 

,   ,1  ,..,.isi.'ii  pBitliqiinlies;  and  a  variety  of     and  then  stabbed  herself  nitb  a  da<>ger,  which 

1    'v.,a «     I  b<'  pii"li"e  of  this  island  is  wax,     alie  bad  previously  concealed  under  ber  clothes. 

,,..s  iiit..  "Il'l  i-lnnamon,  sulphur,  cocoa-     The  body  of  the  virluuus  Lucretia  was  then 

V  i..i\  tl"hl.  Ii""'"'"'  buffaloes,  and  game,     exposed  to  ibe  eyes  of  tbe  senate,  and  the  bar- 

,.    ...    II.   of  Sl>«'n    formed    a    scbenie    of     barity  of  Sextus,  joined  with  the  oppression  of 

,.,!.. It   at'olony  In  the  Philippine  Islands,      his  father,  bu  irritated  the   Roman  populace, 
.,  h  hxd  I""'"  ii'Kli''tcd  since  Ibe  discovery     that  that  moment  they  expelled  tbe  Tarquini 
,  ,1..,.,  bv  MuMfll-n   in   15^1.     Manilla,  in      for  ever  from  Rome.     A.U.C.  214. 
,„  i.|..iid|  »'»•  Ihe  Mation  chosen  for  the  ca-         LUCRBTILIS,  a  mountain  in  ihe  coantrv 

,.,)  „|  il pw   eKiubliahtnent.      Mrnce   an     of  Ibe  Sablncs,  hanging  over  a  pleasant  val'- 

,„v  .■.iiiKii'-tiliil  inlercoursc  beffan  wilh  ihe     ley,  near  ivhicb  Ibe  house  of  Horace  was  si- 
s  iii'ii'     ■    I'liiioiili-rable   number   of  whom      tuale. 

„|.'d  ill  lb"  Philippine  Islandt,  under  the         HJCRETIUS.  or  Tirus  Ltrcntrii-i  Ci- 

...ilsh  j.r'Hcilioii.     Tbese  supplied  ihe  co.     Bus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  tbe  Roman 

.1,  ••!  miiply  with  all  tbe  valuable  produc-     poets  and  philosophers,  was  bom   of  an  aii- 

,11,  mill  iiiiiiiurarlureH  of  Asia,  as  enabled  it     cientand  iioblefamilyat  Rome,  in  the  year  be- 

,L|ieii  iiliadf  wilh  America,  by  a  ilirect  course      fui«  Christ  !fO.     He  studied  at  .\lheni,  where 

i>iiiIhhII'>ii,  ihe  loiigi'Kl  from  land  to  land     he  adopted  the  philosophy  of  tbe  Epicureans. 

.!.,■  uJiihir.   This  iraile,  al  tiiat,  was  carried      When   he  was  about  forty  years  ot    age,  he 

•m  Ihe  coast  of  Peru  j  hul  it     put  an   end   lo    his  own'  existence    in    il.c 

■niiived  lo  Arapulco,  on  Ihe     delirium  of  a  fever.     Tbe  story  of  Ibai  fa'al 

In.     Froiii  Ibis  port  aiiiiu.     dcraii^'enienl  having  been  produced  by  a  phil- 
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trp,  administered  to  him  by  his  fond  wife,  is  connexion  with  various  tlieories  of  the  pre- 

une  vrhich  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  admit,  sent  day.*' 

His  celebrated  poem,  De  Natura  Rerum^  LUCKI 'FERGUS,  a.  (lucrum  and  /ero, 

tboa^h  among  the  earliest  classics  given  to  the  Latin.)    Uainfal ;  profitable  (Boyle\ 

vorld  by  the  invention  of  printing,  tliongh  LUCK I'FIC.  a.  ([/ffcrtfm  andyacio,  Latin.) 

pablisbcd   by   many  successive  editors,  and  Produciiiir  guin. 

though   translated  into  all  the  modern  Ian-  LUCRi>k  US,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small 

gauges  of  Europe,  has  not,  till  very  recently  lake  of  Campania,  opposite  Piiteoli,  remark- 

beeo  parififfHl  with  the  desired  success  from  in*  able  for  excellent  oysters.     Since  the  earth- 

oaoierable  corrupt  readings,  which  had  accu-  quake  in  1538,  this  has  been  a  perfect  hay. 

molated  through  time  and  ignorance,  to  the  LUCTA'TI ON. «.  (/«e/or,  Lat.)  Struggle ; 

obscurity   and  essential  injury  of  the  text,  effort ;  contest. 

This  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  since  the  STo  LU'CUBRATE.  t;.ff.(/tfctf6ror,Latin.) 

originality  and  superlative  beauty  of  this  poet  To  watch  ;  to  study  by  night. 

&re  not  the  only  attractions  he  possesses,   it  is  LUCUBRA'TION.  9.  (JucubratiOn  Latin.) 

a£ictnoless  remarkable  than  true,  that  the  Study  by  candle  light;  nocturnal  study ;  any 

iadoctive  method  of  Bacon,  part  of  the  sub-  thing  composed  bv  night  (TatUr). 

lioie  physics  of  Newton,  and  various  of  the  LUCUBRA'TORY.     a,    (lucubratoriuM^ 

cheniicai  discoveries  of  our  own  days,  were  to  Latin.)     Composed  by  candle  light  (Pope). 

a  sorprisiag   degree  anticipated,  as  to  their  LU'CULBNT.  a.  (fuculenius^  LatinJ     1. 

principles  and  many  important  results,  by  the  Cle«ir  ;    transparent;    lucid  (Thomson).     2. 

philosophical  poet  of  Rome.  Certain  ;  evident  (Hooker). 

fWTL       •     •     1    »•*• ^»_      *•      LUCULLl  VILLA,  a  country  seat  of  Ln- 

The  principal  editions  of  Lucretms  are:  «.,ii.,     «^      am       •  lu-               i^     ^.Y    . 

^        '^  cullus,  near  Mount  Misenus,  where  Tiberias 

Ffrrandus Brixiae fol.  died. 

Fridenberger  . .  Veronae fol 1486.  LUCULLUS  (Lucius  Licin'us),  a  Roman 

'^Wa» Venet 4to 1500.  celebrated  for  his  luxury  and  for  his  military 

J^id Ibid 8vo 1515.  talents.     He  was  born  about  115  years  B.C. 

Baptistae  Pii...  Bonon fol.   1511,  &c.  His  first  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian  war, 

I^mbini Paris 4to.  156;^,  &:c.  where  his  valour  recommended  him  to  public 

'^i<l Ibid 8vo.  1565,  &c.  notice.     His  constancy  gained  him  the  con- 

<'i»nii Antwerp  ....  8vo.  1563,  &c.  fidcnce  of  Sylla.     Qiiring  his  quiestorship  in 

'^•d.. Lug.  Biit.  ...8vo 1595.  Asia,  and  prstorship  in  Africa,  he  rendered 

F»hri Salmur 4to 1662.  himself  more  conspicuous  by  his  justice  and 

Creechii Oxon 8vo 16D5.  humanity.    He  was  raised  to  the  consulship 

Toftson Lond fol 1/12.  A.U.C.  678,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of 

Harercampi  . . .  Lug.  Bat.  .  -  •  4to 1 725.  the  Mithriilatic  war.     He  first  rescued  his  col- 

••••  Bipont 8vo 1782.  league  Cotta,  besieged  in  Chalcedonia,  and 

Wakefieldi  ....  Lond 4to 1796.  next  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  Mithri. 

ElcbsUdtii Lipsiae 8vo 1801.  dates,  on  the  borders  of  the  Uranicus.     His 

Of  these  editions  we  would  particularly  sne-  victories   by  sea  were  as  great  as  those  by 

dfv  thofte  of  T<>nson,  Havercamp,  and  Watce-  land,  and  Mithridates  lost  a  powerful  fleet  near 

6f(d.     Tlie  latter  is  a  very  beautiful  and  cor-  Lemnos.      Mithridates  fled  towards  Armenia 

rectwork,  in  3  vols.  4to.Tfie  small  paper  copies  to    Tigranes,    his  father-in-law.       Lucullus 

Mid  at  5/.  5«.  and  the  large  paper,  of  which  crosHcd  the  Euphrates  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 

oolr  fifty  copies  were  taken  off  for  subscribers,  according  to  Plutarch  defeated  the  forces  of 

at  ^1/.  each.     This  is  now  an  extremely  scarce  Tigranes,  with  the  loss  of  100,000  foot,  and 

lork,  as  the  principal  part  of  the  edition  was  55,000  horse.     All  this  carnage  was  made  by 

cmnamed  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  pre-  ^  Roman  army,  amounting  to  no  more  than 

misnof  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer.    This  cir-  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed, 

rauutance  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  and  100  wounded,  during  the  combat.     The 

nrw  translation  of  Lucretius  hy  Mr.  Good,  takingofTriganocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia, 

published  in  2  vols.  4to.  in  1805  ;  for  in  this  was  the  consequence  of  his  immortal  victory. 

edition  the  translator  has  printed  the  Latin  text  The  severity  of  Lucullus,  however,  soon  of- 

of  bis  author  from  Wakefield's  edition,  on  cor-  fended  his  soldiers,  and  displeased  his  adher- 

responding  pages  to  his  version.  Mr.  Good  has  ents  at  Rome,  and  Pompey  was  sent  to  succeed 

(Artber  enriched  his  work  with  an  interesting  him.  Lucullus  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 

prriace,  and  many  valuable  notes.    He  gives  a  where  he  with  dimculty  obtained  a  triumph, 

rritical  account  of  the  principal  editions  and  which  his  victories  deservedly  claimed.  In  this 

translations  of  his  author,  a  copious  history  of  ended  his  days  of  glory.     He  retired  to  the 

Lacretias,  a  sensible  vindication  of  his  cha-  enjoyment  of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  fell 

rscter  and  philosophy  from  vulgar  misrepre-  into  a  delirium  in  the  last  part  oi  his  life,  and 

sentation ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  value,  in  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  or  sixty-eighth  year  of 

(Mir  estimation,  he  has  given  *'  a  comparative  his  age.     Lucullus  has  been  admired  for  his 

tutement  of  the  rival  systems  of  philosophy  many  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  cen- 

that  flourished  in   Lucretius  *s  time;  has  fol-  sured  for  his  severity  and  extravagance.  (P/ir/. 

ioKed  them  in  their  ebbs  and  flows,  through  Flor.  &c.). 

nreeeding  generations,  and  identified  their  There    were   other  Romans  of  this  name 
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recorded  by  ancient  historians,  but  of  inferior  and  conversed  iiritli  learned  men  of  all  nations, 

note.  He  published  a  history  of  Ethiopia,  and  other 

LUCUS,  in  general,  denotes  a  wood  or  grove  curious  books, 

sacred  to  a  deity  ;  so  called  a  lucendo,  because  a  Ludolph    (Henry   William),    nephew  of 

ffreat  number  of  lights  were  usually  burning  Job  above-mentioned,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in 

in  honour  of  the  god  (Isidorus)  ;  a  practice  1655.  '  He  came  over  to  England  as  secretarv 

common  with  idolaters,    as   we  learn    from  to  M.  Lenthe,  envoy  from  the  court  of  Copen- 

Scripture :  hence  Homer's  ayXatov  axo-o;.  hagen  to  that  of  lJ()ndon ;  and  being  recom- 

LUD,  a  British  kinsf  mentioned  in  our  old  mended  to  prince  George  of   Denmark,  was 

chronicles,  and  said  to  have  reigned  about  the  received   as  his  secretary.     He  enjoyed  this 

year  of  the  world  3878.  He  is  reported  to  have  office  for  some  years,  until  he  was  incapacitated 

enlarged  and  walled  about'JVoynovant,  or  ^tw  by  a  violent  disorder ;  when  he  nnis  distchartred 

Troy,  where  he  kept  his  court,  and  made  it  with  a  handsome  pension  :  after  he  recovered, 

his  capital.     The  name  of  London  is  hence  he  travelled  into  Muscovy,  where  he  waK  irell 

by  some  derived  from  Lud's  town  ;  and  Lud-  received  by  the  czar, and  where  his  knowledgfe 

gate,  from  his  being  buried  near  it :  but  this  is  made  the  Muscovite  priests  suppose  him  to  hr.  a 

only  one  among  many  other  derivations  of  the  conjuror.     On  his  return  to  London,  in  1^94, 

name  of  London,  which  are  at  least  equally  he  was  cut  for  the  stone ;    and  as  soon  as  his 

probable.     See  London.  health  would  permit,  in  acknoivledgment  of 

LUDI,  a  term  used  for  shows  and  public  the  civilities  he  had  received  in  Muscovy,  he 

representations  made  by  the  Romans  for  the  wrote  a  grammar  of  their  language,  that  the 

entertainment  of  the  people.     (See  Games.)  natives  might  learn  their  own  tongue  in  a  re- 

For  an  account  of  the  particular  games  of  gular  method.      He  then  travelled  into  the 

Greece  and  Rome,  as  the  Isthmian,  Nemscan,  East,  to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  the 

Olympic,  &:c.  see  Isthmian,  &r.  Christian  church  in  the  Levant ;  the  deplorable 

LUOIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  condition  of  which  induced  him,  after  his  le- 

polyandria,  order  monogynia.      Calyx   from  turn,  with  the  aid  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 

four  toifeven  parted;  coroUess ;  style  three  or  to  print  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 

four-cleft:  berry  dry,  one-celled,  many-seeded,  the  vulgar  (ireek,   to  present  to  the  Greek 

Three  species:  shrubs  of  the  Mauritius.  church.     In  1709,  when  such  numbers  of  Pa- 

LU'DICROUS.  a.  (/wrficer,  Latin.)     Bur-  latincs  came  over  to  England,  Mr.  Lmiolph 

le^que  ;    merry  ;  sportive  ;   exciting  laughteV  was  appointed  by  queen  Anne  one  of  the  com- 

(Broome).  missioners  to  manage  the  charities  raised  for 

LU'DICKOUSLY.  ad,  (from  Itidicrous.)  them;  and  he  died  early  the  following  year. 

Sportively ;  in  burlesque.  His     collected    works    were     published    in 

LU'DICROUSN ESS.  *.  (from  ludicrous.^  1712. 

Burlesque  sportiveness.  LUDWIGIA,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 

LUIJIFICA'TION.  *.   (ftidificor^  Latin.)  order,  in  the  tetrandria  class  of  plants,  and  in 

The  art  of  mocking.  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  l/th 

LU  1)1  US,  a  celebrated   painter,   lived   in  order  calycanthemse.      The  corolla  is  tctra- 

the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  excelled  in  petalous;    the  calyx  quadripartite,   superior; 

grand  compositions.      He  was  the  first  who  the  capsule  tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  inferior, 

Sainted  the  fronts  of  houses  in  the  streets  of  and  polyspermous.     There  are  four  species, 

Lome,  which    he    beautified  with    great  va-  annuals  of  the  West  Indies, 

riety  of  landscapes,  and  many  other  different  LUDWIGSBL'RG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in 

subjects.  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  with  manufactares 

LUDLOW,    a  town  of  England,  in   the  of  cloth,  damask,  linen,  and   marble  paper, 

county  of  Salop,  situated  on  the  Temde,  first  Here  is  a  fine  hunting  seat,  Jbelonging  to  the 

incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  in  whose  reign  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  called  La  Favorita.    It 

it  first  sent  members  to  the  British  parliament,  is  five  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stutgard. 

Here  are  considerable  remains  of  a  castle  erect-  Ludwiosburg,  a  town  ot  Upper  SaxouTi  in 

ed   by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  soon  after  the  Anterior  Pomerania,  five  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 

Conquest.      Edward  V.  resided  here  at  the  Griessewalde. 

death  of  his  father,  and  was  carried  from  hence  LUES   VENEREA.   (/«»,    from  Xuv,  to 

to  London.     Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  dissolve,    because    it    produces    dissolution.) 

Henry  VH.  held  a  court,  ami  died  here.    This  The   venereal  disease.       See  Syphilis  and 

castle  and  town  were  held  for  the  empress  Maud  Gonorrhgba. 

agiiinst  kingStephen,and  besieged  by  him.  The  To  LUFF.  v.  n.  (or  ioo/.)  To  keep  close  to 

castle  is  now  annexed  to  the  principality  of  the  wind.     Sea  term  (Drt/deni). 

Wales.     The  town  is  divided  into  four  wards.  To  LUG.  v,  a.  (aluccan,  Saxon,  to  pull.) 

and  has  seven  gates  in  the  walls :  twenty-nine  1.  To  haul  or  dra? ;  to  pull  with  rugged  rio> 

miles  S.  Shrewsbury,  and  142  W.N.W.  Lon-  lence  (Collier).      2.  To  Luo  ont.  To  draw  a 

don.     Lon.  2.  42  \v.>   Lat.  52.  23  N.             .  sword,  in  burlesque  language  (Dryden). 

LUDOLPH  (Job),  a  very  learned  writer  of  To  Luo.  v.  ».  To  drag;  to  come  heavily, 

the  17th  century,  was  horn  at  Erfurt  in  Thu-  Lug.  «.  1.  A  kind  of  worm.    (SeeXuMiBi- 

ringia.  He  travelled  much,  and  was  master  of  cus.)    2.  (In  Scotland,)    An  ear.    3.  A  land 

25  languages ;  visited  libraries,  searched  after  measure  ;  a  pole  or  perch  {Spenser^, 

natural  curiosities  and  antiquities  every  where,  LUGA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  goiero* 
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neot  of  Petenbnrg*,  situate  on  a  river  of  the   than  the  common  sorrel,  and  approaches  nearly 

same  name,  eighty  miles  south  of  Petersburg,  to  that  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  the  acid  of 

Lon.  2!f.  39  B.  liit.  51.  49  N.  tartar,  with   whicli  it  also  corr«*sponds  in  a 

Ll'GANO,  a  town  of  Sirisserland,  capital  great  measure  in  its  medical    effects,  being 

of  a  haiiiwic  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  esteemed,  refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diu- 

prinetpal  of  the  four  transalpine  bailiwics.    ft  retic.     Its  principal  use,  however,  is  to  allay 

IS  boilt  ronnd  a  gentle  curve  of  the  lake  of  Lu-  inordinate  heat,  and  to  quench  thirst ;  for  this 

poo,  and  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  purpose  a  pleasant  whey  may  be  formed  by 

It  is  the  emporinm  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  ooiiing  the  plant  in  milk.      An  essential  salt 

merchandise  which  passes  from  Italy  over  the  is  prepared  from   this  plant,   known  by   the 

St.  Gothard,  or  the  Bernardin.     It  contains  name  of  essential  s«rlt  of  lemons,  and  com- 

^000  iobabitants  ;  and  on  an  eminence  above  monly  used  for  takinsr  ink-stains  out  of  linen. 

the  town  is  the  principal  church,  which  has  Its  acid  is  also  crystallized  and  sold  under  the 

a  delightful  prospect  from  its  terrace.  Most  name  of  crystallized  lemon-juice, 

of  the  houses  are  built  of  turfstone,  and  the  LUKE  (St.),  the  evangelist,  and  the  dis* 

midence  of  the  governor  is  a  low  building,  ciple  of  the  apostles,  was  originally  of  Anti- 

on  the  walls  of  which  are  the  arms  of  twelve  och  in  Syria,  and  by  profession  a  physician, 

notons  to  which  this  bailiwic  is  subject;  for  He  particularly  attached  himself  to  St.  Paul, 

tlie  canton   of  Appenzel   has  no  jurisdiction  and  was  his  faithful  companion  in  his  travels 

orerit.     It  is  seventeen  miles  N.\v.  of  Como.  and  labours.     He  went  with  him  to  Troas  in 

Lon.  8.  48  E.  Lat  45.  54  N.  Macedonia,  about  the  year  51.     He  wrote  his 

LcoAKO,  a  lake  of  Swisserland,  on  the  Ita-  gospel  in  Achaia,  about  the  year  53  ;  and  ten 

liso  ude  of  the  Alps,  it  is  twenty-five  miles  in  years  after,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 

leog-th,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth  ;  its  contiiins  a  history  of  30  years.    Of  all  the  in-  * 

form  is  irregular,  and  bending  into  continual  spired   ii^riters  of  the  New    Testament,  his 

lioaiisities.     It  lies  about  190  feet  higher  than  works  are  written  in  the  most  elegant  Greek, 

tke  lakes  Como  and  Locarno.  It  is  believed  that  St.  LuKe  died  at  Rome, or  in 

LUUGE«  or  LUDE,  a  town  of  Westpha-  Achaia.    St.  Jerome  says  he  died  at  the  age  of 

lia,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  situate  on  eighty-three. 

tbe  Emmer«  twenty-four  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pa-  Luke^s    Gospel,  a  canonical  book  of  the 

derborn.  •  Lon.  8.  39  E.     J^t.  51.  49  N.  New  Testament.     Some  think  it  was  properly 

LUGDUNEN81S     GALLIA,   apart    of  St.  Paul's  gospel,  and  that  when  that  apostle 

Gaol  which .  receives   its    name   from    Lug-  speaks  of  his  gospel,  he  means  what  is  caUed 

liDnom,  the  capital  city  of  the  province.    See  St.  Luke's.     Irenaeus  says,  that  St.  Luke  di- 

(fALLiA.  gested  into  writing  what  St.  Paul  preached 

LUGDUNUM,    a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  Gregory  Naztanzen  tells 

built  at  tJie  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  us  that  St.  Luke  wrote  with  the  assistance  of 

Arar,  or  Saone,  by  Manutius  Plancus,  when  St.  Paul.      This  gospel,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of 

JTovernor  of  the  province.    This  town,  now  the  Apostles,  written  by  this  evangelist,  are 

tailed  Lyons,  is  tne  second  city  of  France  in  supposed  to  have  been  two  parts  ot  the  same 

point  of  population.  (Strad,^ — 2.  Batavorum,  volume,  and  to  have  heed   published  in  the 

a  tairn  on  the  Rhine,  noiV  called  Leyden.  year  of  Christ  63  or  64,  as  some  say  in  Alex* 

LUGBUS  LACUS,   the  ancient  name  of  andria,  hut,  according  to  others,  in  Greece, 

what  is  now  called  the  Zirchnich  lake.  St.  Luke,  says  a  modern  writer,  is  pure, 

LU'GGAGB*  «.  (t'rom  Ut^.^     Any  thing  copious,  and  flowing  in  his  language*  ana  has 

nmbroas  and  unwieldy,  that  is  to  be  carried  a  wonderful  and  entertaining  variety  of  select 

away  (jGianviUt},  circumstances  in  his  narration  of  our  Saviour's 

LUGU'BRIOUS.  a.  (/tf^K^re,  French;  /«•  divine  actions.     He  acquaints  us  with  nuine* 

guhfisy  Latin.)  Mournful ;  sorrowful  (fiecay  rous  passages  of  the  evangelical  history,  not 

of  Piety").  related  by  any  other  evangelist,  both  in  this 

LUGO,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  gospel  and  Apostolical  Acts,  he  is  accurate 

irith  a  bishop's  see.  There  are  springs  in  this  and  neat,  clear  and  flowing,  with  a  natural 

city  boiling  hot     It  is  seated  on  the  Minhn,  and  easy  grace :  his  style  is  admirably  accom- 

^t  miles  S.B.  of  Mondonnedo,  and  60  S.\¥.  roodated  to  the  desicrn  of  history;  it  had  a  very 

of  Oviedo.     Lon.  8.  52  W.     Lat.  42.  46  N.  considerable  resemolance  to  that  of  his  great 

LUHEA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  the  class  master  St.  Paul ;   and,  like  him,  he  had  a 

polyadelphia,  order  pblyandria.    Calyx  don-  learned  and  liberal  education,  and  appears  to 

ale;  the  outer  one  nine-leaved,  inner  one  five-  have  been  very  conversant  with  the  nest  clas- 

partcd;    petals  five;    nectaries  five,  pencil-  sics ;  for  many  of  his  words  and  expressions 

fonn;  style  solitary.     One  species:  a  tree  of  are  exactly  parallel  to  theirs.  — B/ac^ieaii^'jr 

the  Cararcas  with  white  flowers,  in  terminal  Sacred  Classics. 

fev-flowered  racemes.  Luke's  day  fSt.),  a  festival  of  the  church 

LUJIXA.  (lujuia^  corrupted  or  contracted  observed  on  the  18th  of  October, 

from  aUe!ttjah,  praise  the  Lord  ;  so  called  from  LUKE' WARM.  o.  I.  Moderately  or  mildly 

its  oany  virtues.)    Acetosella.     Wood-sorrel,  warm  (^Newton).   2.  Indifiereut ;  not  ardent ;. 

fhudis  acetosella  of  Linnttus.    This  delicate  not  zealous  (Jlddison\ 

iadigenooa  plant  is  totally  inodorous,  but  has  LU'KE WARMLY,  ad.  1.  With  moderate 

a  {trateial  acid  taste,  which  is  more  agreeable  warmth.    2.  With  indifference. 
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LU'KEWAUMXESS.*.  (from  iukctcarm.^ 
1.  Moderate  or  pleasinjr  hi*at.  2.  IntlillVr- 
vuve  ;  want  of  ardour  (Sprat). 

lA^LA,  a  town  of  Swedish  Lapland,  at  the 
ntouth  of  the  Lulu,  on  the  nci^t  side  of  the 
^\\\f  of  Bothnia,  42  luiU's  soath-wcst  of  Tor- 
iiea.     Lon.  22.  lOE.    Lat.  (J5.  2Ji  i\. 

To  LULL.  V.  a,  (lulut  Oanish  ;  lullo,  Lat.) 
1.  'i'o  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing-  sound 
(SpCiiner).  2.  To  compose  ;  to  quiet ;  to  put 
to  rest  (»Miltoft), 

LU'LLABY.  9,  (from  lull)  A  song-  to 
still  hahes  {^Fairfax.  Locke). 

LULLE,  or  Lully  (Kaymond),  railed 
also,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  a<>e  in 
which  he  lived,  the  Illuminated  Doctor ; 
was  a  native  of  Majorca.  He  devoted  himself 
to  missionary  labours,  and  was  stoned  to 
death  in  Mauritania  in  1315,  at  the  age  of  80. 
His  works,  treatiner  of  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
theological,  physical,  and  chemical,  have 
lH>en  often  printed. 

LULLl  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  mu- 
sician, was  born  at  Florence  in  1634.  He  was 
pugfe  to  Madame  de  Montpensier,  niece  of 
Louis  XiV.  who  caused  him  to  be  taught 
music.  He  acquired  such  excelh^nre  as  to 
become  snperinteiidant  of  music  to  that 
kin«:.  He  died  of  a  gangrene  in  his  foot  in 
i687.  He  composed  a  number  of  operas,  and 
the  music  of  several  of  Moliere's  plays. 

LUMBAHiO.  (^LumbagOy  inis^t  f.  from  lum- 
bti^s  the  loin.)  A  rheumatic  afiection  of  the 
muscWs  about  the  loins. 

LUMBA'RIS  ExTERNus.    See  Quadra- 

TL'S  LUMBORVM. 

Lumba'ris  Internus.  See  Psoas  MAGNUS. 

LU'MBEK.  «.  (jeloma,  Saxon,  household- 
stuff.)  Any  thint^  useless  or  cundirrsome ; 
any  thing  of  more  bulk  than  value  (I)rydtn), 

To  Lu'3iBER.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  'Jo 
heap  like  useless  goods  irregularly  (Ri/rner). 

To  Lo'mbbr.  V.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as 
burdened  with  his  own  bulk  (^Drifdcn), 

LUMBRICALES  Manus.  (LumbricaleSy 
MC  mttsculuSt  from  their  res«*mhlunce  to  the 
Utmbricut^  or  earth-worm.)  Fidicinales.  The 
four  small  tlexor  muscles  of  the  fingers  which 
assist  their  bending  when  the  long  flexors 
are  in  full  action.  They  arise  thin  and 
fleshy  from  the  outside  of  the  tensions  of 
the  flexor  profundus,  a  little  above  the 
lower  edfi^e  of  the  carpal  ligaments,  and  are 
inserted  Tiy  long  slender  tendons  into  the 
outer  sides  of  the  broad  tendons  of  the 
iiiterosseal  muscles  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  fingers. 

LuHiiRiCALB  Pedis.  Four  muscles  like 
the  former,  that  increase  the  flexion  of  the 
toes,  and  draw  them  inwards. 

LfMBlUCUS,  or  Lumbricus  Teres,  a 
<'ommon  name  among  medical  writers  for 
the  ascaris  lumbricoides.     See  Ascaris. 

Lu'mbhicus.  Earth-worm.  In  zoology, 
a  genus  of  the  class  vermes;  order  inti^tina. 
Jiody  round,  annulate,  with  generally  an 
ct'*vated  fleshy  belt  near  the  head,  inristly 
/■^usfh     with     minute      concealed     prickle:^. 


placed  longitudinally,  and  furnished  with  n 
lateral  aperture.  Sixteen  species— of  which 
three  or  four  are  natives  uf  Great  Britain. 
The  following  arc  those  most  worthy  of 
notice  : 

I.  L.  terrestris.  Dew-worm.  Body  red, 
with  eight  rows  of  prickles.  Another  va- 
riety much  smaller.  The  body  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  rings,  each  of 
which  has  about  four  pair  of  prickles,  not 
visible  to  the  eye,  but  discoverable  by  the 
touch  :  when  expanded  is  convex  on  each 
side,  and  wUvn  contracted  is  flattish  beneath, 
with  a  led  canal  down  the  whole  body.  The 
belt  is  wrinkled  and  porous ;  mouth  placed 
beneath  the  proboscis.  Inhabits  decayeil 
wood,  and  the  common  soil,  which,  by  per- 
forating, it  renders  fit  to  receive  the  rain; 
devours  the  cotyledons  of  plants,  and  wan- 
ders about  by  night ;  is  the  food  of  moles, 
hedgehogs,  and  various  birds. 

2.  L.  inarinus.  Lug.  Back  with  tivo  rows 
of  bristly  tubercles.  Hody  pale  red,  round 
and  annulate,  with  greater  or  less  rings ;  the 
first  prominent,  with  two  opposite  tufts  of 
short  bristles  on  each  ;  the  lower  part  smooth. 
Itdiabits  the  shores  of  Enirland  and  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  where  it  buries  itself  in 
the  sand,  leaving  a  little  rising  with  an  aper- 
ture on  the  surface ;  and  is  uaed  as  a  bait  for 
fishes.  • 

3.  L.  variegatus.  Rufons,  spotted,  with 
six  rows  of  prickles.  Inhabits  wet  planta- 
tions, and  is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind; 
body  red,  very  finely  tesselate  with  brown, 
with  a  sanguineous  line  running  down  the 
whole  body  ;  it  easily  breaks  in  pieces,  and 
as  easily  reproduces  what  has  been  lost. 

4.  L.  tubifex.  JJody  reddish ;  with  two 
rows  of  prickles  —  pellucid.  Inhabits  the 
bottom  of  rivulets,  where  it  forms  a  perjjentji- 
cular  tube  of  earth  for  its  dwellintr. 

LUM BUS  Veneris.     See  Millefoliuu. 

LUMGLLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milaiw 
ese,  which  gives  name  to  a  district  called  thr 
Lumelline.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  I^mbarily,  and  is  situated  on 
the  iiounia,  26  miles  south-west  of  Milan, 
and  44  east-north-east  of  Turin.  Lon.  £1. 1:9 
K.     Lat.  45.  15  N. 

LU'MIXAKY.  s.  (luminarc^  Latin.)  1.  Any 
body  which  gives  light  (^Milton).  2.  Anv 
thing  which  gives  intelligence  (/f  o//on)  i 
Anv  one  that  instructs  mankin<l  (^Bentleif), 

LUMINA'TION.  #.  (from  lumen,  Laun.) 
Emission  of  light. 

LU'MINOt  S.  a.  (lumineux,  French.)  I. 
Shining;  emitting  light  (^Bacon).  2.  E- 
lightened  {Miltott).  3.  Shining;  bright 
(AVec/o/i). 

LUMINOUS  SUBSTANCES,  Anifrudamd  Ve- 
gctabl€.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and,  though  occasionally 
noticed,  nut  generally  attended  to  tili  of  bte 
years,  that  various  animal  and  vegetable  wtw 
&tanccs  have  a  power  of  throwing  forth  light 
under  panicular  circumstances ;  some  of  them 
while  living,  and  others  not  till  after  death.  We 
shall   first  notice  the  general   history   of  this  ex- 
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inoidiniiy  ftd,  and  the  obfenrttdons  upon  it  which  might  arise  from  his  not  heing  able  to  judge  rerf 

fint  soggeitcd  themsdvea  to  those  i»ho  remarked  vdl  of  the  degree  of  light,  through  so  thick  and 

•ad  elamined  it*  and  aftenrards  gUuice  at  a  few  of  cloudy  a  glass  vessel  as  he  then  made  use  of;  but  we 

the  oumerous  modes  by  which  it  has  of  late  years  find  that  the  light  of  a  shining  fish,  which  was  put 

been  ittempled  to  be  accounted  for.  into  a  condensing  engine  before  the  Royal  Society, 

in  1668,  was  rendeieid  more  vivid  by  that  means. 

Centr^  Sittory,  and  earliett  Notices.  The  principal  of  Af  r.  Boyle*s  experiments  were  made 

That  fi^t    oecanonallv  proceeds   from  putres*  in  October  1667* 

tert  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  well  as  This  philosopher  attended  to  a  great  variety  of 

ftom  living  gfew-worms,  was  noticed  by  Aristotle,  circumstances  relating   to    this    curious  phenome* 

Cohfflba,  an  industrious  naturalist,  observed  long  non.    Among  other  things  he  observed,  that  change 

lAcr  that  several  insects  emitted  light,    and  that  of  air   was  not  necessary   to  the  maintenance  of 

mek  light  is  not  extinguished   immediately  upon  this    light;    for  it  continued    a  long  time  when 

tke  deirth  of  the  animd*      But  the  first  distinct  a  piece  of  the  wood  was  put  into  a  very  small 

anauDt   that   we  meet  with  of  light   proceeding  glass  hermetically  sealed,  and  it  made  no  difference 

from   putieseent   animal  flesh,   is  that   which   is  when  this  tube    which  contained  the   wood    was 

g^tCQ   by    Fabridus  ab  Aquapendente,    (De  Wu  put  into   an   exhausted  receiver.      This   he    also 

none,  p»  45,)   who  says,  that  when  three  Roman  observed  with  respect  to  a  luminous   fish,   which 

yoQths,  residing  at  Padua,  had  bought  a  lamb,  he  put  into   water,  and  placed  in  the   uime  dr- 

aod  had    eaten  part  of  it   on   Easterly   1592,  cumstances.      He   also   found,    that  the  light    of 

Kveral  pieoea  of  the  remainder,   which  they  kept  shining  fishes  had  other  properties  in  common  with 

tin  the  day  foOowing,  shone  like  so  manv  candles  that    of  shining  wood ;    but  the  latter,   he  says, 

Tbn    they   were  casually  viewed    in    the    dark,  was  presently  quenched  with  water,  spirit  of  wine. 

Pan  flf  this  luminous  flesh  was  immediately   sent  a    great    variety  of  saline    mixtures,    and    other 

ts    Aquapendente,    who  was  professor   of    ana-  fluids.     Water,  however,  did  not  quench  all  the 

tsmy   in    that   dty.       He   observed,    that    both  light  of   some  shining  veal   on    which    he    tried 

die  lean  and  the   ftX  of  this  meat  shone  with  a  it,   though  spirit  of  wine  destroyed  its  virtue  pre- 

vimidi  kind   of  fight;  and  also  took  notice,  that  seotly. 

some  picees   of  kid's  flesh,  whidi  had  happened  Mr.   Boyle^s   observation    of    light    proceeding 

to  have  lain  in  contact  with  it,  were  luminous,  from  flesh-meat  was  quite  casual.    On  the   l5th 

as  well  as  the  flngers  and  other  parts  of  the  bo-  of   February,    16G2,     one    of    his    servants    was 

4i«  of  those  penons  who  touched  it.    Those  parts,  greatly  alarmed   with  the   shining   of   some  vea]« 

be  (^Mcrved,  shone  the  most  which  were  soft  to  the  which  had  been  kept  a  few  days,    but  .had   no 

tooch,   and  seemed   to   be  transparent  in  candle^  bad  smell,  and  was  in  a  state  very  proper  for  use. 

G^;  bat  wrfacre  the  flesh  was  thick  and    solid.  The   servant   immediately   made    his  master   ac- 

or  vfaere  a  bone  was  near  the  outside,   it  did  not  ouainted  with  this  extraordinary  appearance ;   and 

Ainc.  tnoogh  he  was  then  in  bed,  he  ordered  it  to  bo  im- 

From  this  period  we  must  deseend  to  the  era  mediatdy  brought  to  him,  and  he  examined  it  with 
sf  Thoouts  Biuth<4in,  before  we  meet  with  any  the  greatest  attention.  Suspecting  that  the  state 
amilar  notice.  This  writer,  in  a  distinct  treatise  of  the  atmosphere  had  some  share  in  the  pro- 
^  Uiee  •idmaBum  (p.  183,  206),  mentions  four  duction  of  this  phenomenon,  he  takes  notice,  af- 
Imds  of  luminous  insects,  two  of  which  were  ter  describing  the  appearance,  that  the  wind  was 
pnisewed  of  wings,  and  two  wingless,  or  apte-  south-west  and  blustering,  the  air  hot  fur  the  sea- 
reoa.  He  also  takes  notice  of  one  instance  in  son,  the  moon  was  past  its  last  quarter,  and  the 
whidi  light  was  observed  to  issue  from  dead  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  at  29  inches  and  three- 
natter.     This  happened  at  Montpdier  in  1641,  sixteenths. 

vha  a  poor  old  woman   had  bought  a  piece  of  Mr.   Boyle  was  oflen  disappointed  m  his  ex- 

flesh  in  die  market,  intending  to  wSkt  use  of  it  the  periments  on  shining  fishes ;  finding  that  they  did 

dij  foDowing.     Bat  happening  not  to  be  able  to  not  always  shine  in  the  very  same  circumstances, 

dttp  well  that  night,  and  iier  bed  and  pantiy  being  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  with  others  which  had 

in  the  aaroe  room,  she  observed  so  mudi  light  come  shined  before.      At  one  time  that  diey  fWiled  to 

from  the  flcaihy  as  to  illuminate  aU  the  place  where  shine,  according  to  his  expectations,  he  observed 

it  hong.      A    part  of  this  luminous  flesh    was  that  the  weather  was  variable,  and   not  without 

tanicd  as  a  cunoaity  to  Henry  Bourbon,  duke  of  some  days  of  frost  and  snow.     In  general  he  made 

Goodi,    the   governor  of  the  place,   who   viewed  use  of  whitings,  finding  them   the  fittest  for  his 

it  for  several    hours    with  the   greatest  astonish-  purpose.     In  a  discourse,  however,  upon  this  sub- 

OMBt  ject  at  the  Roval  Society,  in   1681,    it  was  as- 

This  light  was  observed  to  be  whitish ;  and  not  to  serted,  that,  of  all  fishy  substances,    the  eggs  of 

cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  flesh,   but  certain  lobsters,   after   they  had  been    boiled,    shone  the 

Conly,  as  if  gems  of  unequal  splendour  had  brightest.     Olig.  Jacobsus  observes,  (Act.  Hafn. 

scattered  over  it     This  flesh  was  kept  till  it  voL   v.  page  282,)  that,   opening  a  sea -polypus, 

bcpn  to  fMitrify,  when  the  light  vanished ;  which,  It  was  so  luminous  as  to  startle  several  persons 

as  seme  rdi^otts  people  fanded,  it  did  in  the  form  who  saw  it ;  and  he  says,  (but  incorrectly,  accor- 

<f  a  croflk  ding  to  later  experiments,)  that    the    more    pu- 

Boyle   tried  the  effect   of  his    air-pump  upon  trid   the  fish  was,   the   mure  luminous   *t    grew. 

these  luminoua   substances;  and    found  that  the  The  nails  also,    and  the  fingers  of  the    persons 

light  of  rotten  wood  was  exdnguished   in  vacuo,  who    touched    it.    became    luminous ;    and    the 

and  levired  again  on    the  admission  of  the  air,  black  liquor  which  issuad  from  the   animal,    and 

cfCB  sAcr  a  loig  oontinuanoe  in  vacuo;   but  the  which  is  its  bile,  shone  also,  but  with  a  very  faint 

cxiiiifQsdiiiig   of  this  light  was  not  so  complete  Ughr. 

■nmrtiifriy    npim    exhiuisting    the   recdver,    as  Mr.  Boyle  draws  a  minute  comparison  between 

mne  Kitla  tune  afteswards.     He  could  not   per-  the  light  of  burning   coals  and    tnat  of   shining 

(dvc,  however,  diat  the  ligjht  of  rotten  wood  was  wood  or  fish,   showing   in  what  particubrs  they 

iBocascd  IB  ceodened  air;  but  this,  he  imagined,  agree,   and  in  what  uiey  diffisr.     Among   other 
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things  he  observes,  that  extreme  cold  extin- 
guishes the  light  of  shining  wood,  as  appeared 
when  a  piece  of  it  was  put  into  a  glass  tube,  and 
held  in  a  frigoriBc  mixture;  a  fact  which  mi- 
nutely agrees  with  Dr.  Holmes^s  more  modern 
experiments  upon  dead  animal  matter.  He  also 
found  that  rotten  wood  did  not  wa^te  itself  by 
shining,  and  that  the  application  of  a  thermo- 
meter to  it  did  not  diiicover  the  least  degree  of 
heat. 

The  shell-fish  called  pholas,  or  phloas,  which 
forms  for  itself  holes  in  various  kinds  of  stone,  ^c 
was  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  of  attention.  That 
this  fitih  is  luminous  was  noticetl  by  Pliny ;  who  ob- 
serves, that  it  shines  in  the  mouth  of  the  person  who 
eats  it,  and,  if  it  touch  his  hands  or  clothes,  makes 
tliem  luminous.  He  also  says,  that  the  light  depends 
upon  its  moi.sturc. 

Reaumur  observes,  that,  while  other  fishes  give 
light  when  tliey  tend  to  putrescence,  this  is  more  lu- 
minous in  proportion  to  its  being  fresh ;  that  when 
they  are  dried,  their  light  will  revive  if  they  be  moist- 
ened either  with  fresh  or  salt-water,  but  that  brandy 
immediately  extinguishes  it.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his  schemes 
succeeded. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  academicians  was 
engaged  to  this  subject  by  M.  F.  Marsilius,  in  1724, 
who  brought  a  number  of  these  fishes,  and  the  stones 
in  which  they  were  inclosed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpose 
for  their  examination. 

Beccarlus  observed,  that  though  tliis  fish  ceased 
to  shine  when  it  became  putrid,  yet  that  in  its 
most  putrid  state,  it  would  shine,  and  make  the 
water  in  which  it  was  immersed  luminous,  when 
they  were  agitated.  Galeatius  and  Montius  found 
that  wine  or  vinegar  extinguished  thb  light ;  that 
in  common  oil  it  continued  some  days;  but 
in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  or  urine  liordly  a  mi- 
nute. 

In  order  to  observe  in  what  manner  tliis  light  was 
affected  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  use 
of  a  Reaumur*8  thermometer,  and  found  that  water 
rendered  luminous  by  these  fishes  increased  in  light 
till  tlie  heat  arrived  to  45  degrees;  but  that  it 
then  became  suddenly  extinct,  and  could  not  be 
revived. 

In  the  experiments  of  Bcccarius,  a  solution  of 
sea  salt  increased  the  light  of  tlie  luminous 
water;  a  solution  of  nitre  did  not  increase  it 
quite  so  much ;  sal  ammoniac  diminished  it  a 
httle ;  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  nearly  extin- 
guished it;  and  the  acids  entirely.  This  water, 
poured  upon  fresh  calcined  gypsum,  rock  crys- 
tal, ceruss,  or  sugar,  became  more  luminous. — 
He  also  tried  the  efiects  of  it  when  poured  upon 
various  other  substances,  but  there  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  them.  Afterwards,  using  lu- 
minous milk,  he  found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extin- 
guished  the  light,  but  that  oil  of  tartar  increased 
it. 

This  gentleman  had  tlie  curiosity  to  try  how 
differently  coloured  subtitanccs  were  affected  by 
tliU  kind  of  light ;  and  having,  for  this  purpose, 
dipped  several  ribbons  in  it,  the  white  came  out 
the  brightest;  next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then 
the  green :  the  other  colours  could  hardly  be  per- 
ceive(L  It  was  not,  however,  any  particular  co- 
lour, but  only  light,  that  was  perceived  in  this  case. 
He  then  dipped  boards  painted  with  the  different 
colours,  and  also  glass  tubes,  filled  with  substances 
of  different  colours,  in  water  rendered  luminoufl 
by  the  fishes.  In  both  these  cases,  the  red  was 
h«r«iiy  risible,   the  yellow  was  the  brightest,  and 


the  violet  the  dullest.  But  on  the  boards  the  blue 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green  more 
languid ;  whereas  in  the  glasses,  the  blue  was  infe- 
rior to  the  green. 

Of  all  the  liquors  into  which  he  put  the  phlo- 
ades,  milk  was  rendered  the  most  luminous.  A 
single  phloas  made  seven  ounces  of  milk  so  lu- 
minous, that  the  faces  of  persona  might  be  distin- 
gui.shed  by  it,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  was  trans- 
parent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  this  li^t ;  for 
when  Beccarius  put  the  luminous  mUk  into  glass 
tubes,  no  agitation  would  make  it  shine,  unless 
bubbles  of  air  were  mixed  with  iL  Also  Montius 
and  Galeatius  found,  that,  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, the  phloas  lost  its  light,  but  the  water  was 
sometimes  made  more  luminous;  which  tiiev 
ascribed  to  the  rising  of  bubbles  of  air  throu^ 
it. 

Beccarius,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  had  many  schemes 
to  render  the  light  of  these  phloades  permanent 
For  this  purpose  he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a 
kind  of  paste,  with  fiour,  and  found  that  it  would 
give  light  when  it  was  immersed  in  warm  water; 
but  it  answered  best  to  preserve  the  fish  in  hooey. 
In  any  other  method  of  preservation,  the  property 
of  becoming  lun)inous  would  not  continue  longer 
than  six  months,  but  in  honey  it  had  lasted  above 
a  year;  and  then  it  would,  when  plunged  in 
warm  water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever  it  had 
done. 

Similar,  in  some  respects,  to  those  obeenraticKis 
on  the  light  of  the  phloas,  was  that  which  was  ob- 
served to  proceed  from  wood  which  was  moist,  but 
not  in  a  putrid  state,  which  was  very  conspicuous  in 
the  dark. 

That  the  sea  is  sometimes  luminous,  espcdaHy 
when  it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  dashing  of  oafs 
or  the  beating  of  it  against  a  ship,  has  been  ob. 
served  with  admiration  by  a  great  number  of 
persons.  Air.  Boyle,  after  reciting  all  the  drcum- 
sumces  of  this  appearance,  as  far  as  he  cuuld 
collect  them  from  the  accounts  of  navigators; 
as  its  being  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  at  other  times  being  visible  only  wheo  the 
water  was  dashed  again&t  some  other  body;  that, 
in  some  seas,  this  phenomenon  is  accompanied 
by  some  particular  winds,  but  not  in  others; 
and  that  sometimes  one  part  of  the  sea  will  be 
luminous,  when  another  part,  not  far  from  it, 
will  not  be  so :  concludes  with  saying,  that  he  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  these  odd  phenomena, 
belonging  to  great  masses  of  water,  were  in  some 
measure  owing  to  some  cosniical  law  or  custom  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  plancCaiy 
vortex. 

Some  curious  observations  on  the  shining  of 
some  fishes,  and  the  pickle  in  which  they  were 
immersed,  were  made  by  Dr.  Beal,  in  May  16S5, 
and,  had  they  been  properly  attended  to  and 
pursued,  might  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  tliis  appearance.  Having  put  some 
boiled  mackerel  into  water,  together  with  salt 
aj.d  sweet  herbs,  when  the  cook  was,  some  time 
after,  stirring  it,  in  order  to  take  out  some  of 
the  fishes,  she  observed  that,  at  the  first  motioB. 
the  water  was  very  luminous;  and  that  the  fisli 
shining  through  the  water  added  much  to  tbe 
light  which  the  water  yielded.  The  water  waa  of 
itself  thick  and  blackish,  rather  than  of  any 
other  colour;  and  yet  it  ahined  on  being  stiirea, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fishes  appeared  woon 
luminous  than  the  water.  Wherever  the  drop* 
of  this  water,  after  it    had  been  stirred,  fdl  to 
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Ac  mood,  they  shined ;  and  the  chQdren  in  the  the  water  is  not  every  where  equally  pure ;  and 
tmj  dirated  themsdYes  with  taking  the  drops,  that  sometimes,  if  linen  be  dipped  in  tbe  sea,  it 
vincfa  were  as  broad  as  a  penny,  and  running  with  is  clammy  when  it  is  drawn  up  again  i  and  he 
tfacm  sbout  the  house.  The  cook  obsenred,  that  often  observed,  that  when  the  wake  of  the  ship 
viien  die  turned  up  that  side  of  the  fish  that  was  was  the  brightest,  the  water  was  the  most  fat  and 
lovert,  no  light  came  firom  it ;  and  that,  when  the  glutinous,  and  that  linen  moistened  with  it  pro- 
water  had  settled  for  some  time,  it  did  not  shine  at  duced  a  great  deal  of  light,  if  it  was  stirred  or 
aJl  Tbe  day  following,  the  water  gave  but  little  moved  briskly.  Besides,  in  some  parts  of  the  sea, 
l^fat,  and  only  after  a  brisk  agitation ;  though  the  he  saw  a  substance  hke  saw-dust,  sometimes  red 
fidMs  oontinued  to  shine  as  wdl  from  the  inside  aa  and  sometimes  yellow ;  and  when  he  drew  up  the 
the  outttde^  and  especially  about  the  thnjat,  and  such  water  in  those  places,  it  was  always  viscous  and 
places  as  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  broken  in  the  glutinous.  The  sailors  told  him,  that  it  was  the 
bodioff.  spawn  of  whales ;  that  there  are  great  quantities  of 

When,  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  examined,  with  it  in  the  North,  and  that  sometimes,  in  the  night, 

s  microscope,   a  small  piece  of  a  fish   which  had  they  appeared  all  over  of  a  bright  light,  without 

ihined  very  much  the  night  before,  he  found  nothing  being  put  in  motion  by  any  vessel  or  fi^  passing  by 

nmirksblie  on  its  surface,  except  that  he  thought  he  them. 

pomved  what  he  calls  a  steam,  rather  dark  than        As  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture,   that  the 

luzninous,  arising  like  a  very  small  dust  from  the  more  glutinous  the  sea- water  is,    the  more   it  is 

iiih,  and  here  and  there  a  very  small  and  almost  disposed    to  become  luminous,    he  observes,   that 

Bnperceptible  sparkle.    Of  the  sparkles  he  had  no  one  day  they  took  a  fish  that  was  called  a  bonite, 

^bt ;  but  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  steam  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  which  was  so  luminous, 

m^bt  be  a  deception  of  the  sight,  or  some  dust  in  that,  without  any  other  light,    he  could  read  the 

ibe  sir.  same  characters  which  he  had  before  read  by  the 

Finding  the  fish  to  be  quite  dry,  he  moistened  it  light  in  the  woke  of  the  ship ;   and  the  mouth  of 

WTtb  his  spittle ;  and  then  observed  that  it  gave  a  this   fish  was    full  of  a    viscous   matter,    which, 

fittic  hg^t,  though  but  for  a  short  time.    The  fish  at  when  it  was  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  woodi  made 

tbst  time  was  not  fetid,  nor  yet  insipid  to  the  best  it  immediately  all  over  luminous ;   though,  when 

disacning  palate.     Two  of  the  fishes  he  kept  two  or  the  moisture  was  dried  up,  the  light  was  extin- 

tbree  da^  longer  for  farther  trial ;  but  the  weather  guished. 

bang  very  hot,  they  became  fetid  ;  and,  contrary  to        The   abb6  Nollet    was  mach  struck  'with  the 

Us  expectations,  there  was  no  more  light  produced  luminousness  of  the  sea  when  he  was  at  Venice 

richer  by  the  agitation  of  the  water    or   in    the  in  1749 ;  and,  after  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains 

&fa.  to   ascertain  the   circumstances    of    it,    concluded 

Father  Sounes,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  shining  insect;   and 

1704,  took  particular  notice  of  the  luminous  ap-  having    examined    the   water    very    often,    he   at 

pesianoe  of  the  sea.    The  light  was  •eometimes  so  length  did  find  a  small  insect,    which  he  particu- 

grat,  that  he  could  easily  res4  the  title  of  a  book  larly    describes,   and   to   which   he  attributes  the 

bj  it,  diougfa  he  was  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  lignt      The   same  hypothesis   had   also   occurred 

au^Boe  of  the   water.     Sometimes  he  could  easily  to  Af .  Vianelli,  professor  of  medicine  in  Chioggia, 

liiffingniih,  in  the  wake  of  the  ship,  the  particles  near  Venice;   and  both  he  and  M.  Orizcllini,   a 

that  were  luminous  from  those  that  were  not ;  and  physician  in  Venice,   have  given  drawings  of  the 

tbey  appeared  not  to  be  all  of  the  same   figure,  insects  from  which   they  imagined  this   light    to 

Some  of  them  were  like  points  of  light,  and  others  proceed. 

ndi  as   staxB  appear  to  the  nakc^   eye.     Some        The  abb6  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  hypo- 

of  them  were  like  globes,  of  a  line  or  two  in  dia-  thesis  by  observing,  some  time  afker,  the  motion 

meter;  and  others  as  big  as  one*s  head.     Some-  of  some    luminous    particles   in    the   sea.      For, 

tima  they  formed  themselves  into  squares  of  three  going  into  the  water,  and  keeping  his  head  just 

or  four  inches  long,  and  one  or  two  broad.    Some-  above    the  surface,  he   saw   them  dart   from  the 

timts  an  these  different  figures  were  visible  at  the  bottom,    which    was   covered  with  weeds,   to   the 

■me  time;  and  someHmes  there  were  what  he  calls  top,    in  a  manner  which   he  thought  very  mudi 

nrtioes  fiS  lightt  which  at  one  particular  time  ap-  resembled  the  motions  of  insects ;    though,  when 

pcsRd  and  disappeared  immediately,  like  flashes  of  he  endeavoured  to  catch  them,  he  only  found  some 

fig^tning.  luminous    spots    upon    his   handkerchief,     which 

Nor  did  only  the  wake  of  the  ship  produce  this  were   enlarged   when   he  pressed   them  with  his 

light,  but  fishes  alao^  in  swimming,  left  so  luminous  finger. 

ft  oick  bdiind  them,  that  both  their  size  and  speciea        M.  Le  Roi,   making  a  voyage  on  the  Mediter- 

oight  be  distinguished  by  it.     When  he  took  some  ranean,  presently  after  the  abb6  Nollet  made  his 

of  die  water  out  of  the  sea,  and  stirred  it  ever  so  observations  at  Venice,  took  notice,  that,   in  the 

Knle  with  hia  hand,  in  the  dark,  he  always  saw  in  it  day-time,   the  prow  of  the  ship   in  motion  threw 

so  infinite  number  of  bright  parUcles ;   and  he  had  up  many  small  particles,  which,  falling  upon  the 

the  same  appearanee  whenever  he  dipped  a  piece  of  water,  rolled  upon    the  surface  of  the  sea  for  a 

fioea  ID  the  sea,  and  wrung  it  in  a  dark  place,  even  few  seconds   before  they  mixed  with  it ;   and  in 

tbaagh  it  was  half  dry ;  and  he  observed,   that  tbe  night  the   same   particles,    as   he   concluded, 

vbn  the  sparkles  fell  upon  any  thing  that  was  had  the  appearance  of  fire.     Taking   a  quantity 

nlid,  it  would  continue  shining  for  some  hours  of  the    water,    the    same  small    sparks    appeared 

together.  whenever  it  was  agitated;   but,  as  was  observed 

After  mentionsng  several  circumstances  which  did  with   respect    to    Dr.    B&d's   experiments,    every 

Bot  eootribote    to    this    appearance,   this    Father  successive  agiution    produced    a   less  effect    than 

flfassves,   that  it  depends  very  much  upon    the  the  preceding,   except  after  being  suffered  to  rest 

^nhty  oi  the  water ;  and  he  was  pretty  sure  that  a  while ;  for  then  a  hah  aeitation  would  noake  it 

ta»  Bdit  b  the  greatest  when  the  water  is  fattest,  almost  as  luminous  as  the  IrsL     This  water,  he 

Md  fi&t  of  foam.    For  in  the  main  sea,  he  says,  observed,  would  retam  its  property  of  shining  by 
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Agitation  a  day^or  two ;  but  it  disappeared  immedi- 
ately  on  being  set  on  the  fire,  tlioagh  it  was  not 
uiadc  to  boil. 

M'  Ant.  Martin  made  many  experiments  on 
the  light  of  fishes,  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
causa  of  the  light  of  the  sea.  He  thought  that 
he  had  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  great  variety 
of  experiments,  that  all  sea- fishes  have  this  prO' 
perty ;  but  tliat  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  that 
are  produced  in  fresh  water.  Nothing,  in  his 
opinion  depended  upon  the  colour  of  the  fishes, 
except  that  he  thought  that  the  white  ones,  and 
especially  those  that  had  white  scales,  were  a 
little  more  luminous  than  others.  This  light,  he 
found,  was  increased  by  a  small  quantity  of  salt ; 
and  also  by  a  small  degree  of  wannth,  though 
a  greater  degree  extinguished  it.  This  agrees  with 
another  observation  of  his,  that  it  depends  entirely 
upon  a  kind  of  moisture  which  they  had  about 
them,  and  which  a  small  degree  of  heat  would  ex. 
pel,  when  an  oiliness  remained  which  did  not  give 
this  light,  but  would  burn  in  the  fire.  Light 
from  the  fiesh  of  birds  or  of  beasts  is  not  so 
bright,  he  says,  as  that  which  proceeds  from  fishes. 
Human  bodies,  he  says,  have  sometimes  emitted 
light  about  the  time  that  they  began  to  putrify, 
and  the  walls  and  roof  of  a  place  in  which  dead 
bodies  had  often  been  exposed,  had  a  kind  of  dew  or 
clamminess  upon  it,  which  was  sometimes  lumin- 
ous ;  and  he  imagined  that  tlie  lights  which  are  said 
to  be  seen  in  burying  grounds  may  be  owing  to  this 
cause. 

From  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Canton, 
he  concludes,  that  the  luminousness  of  sea- water 
is  owing  to  the  slimy  and  other  putrescent  sub- 
stances it  contains.  On  the  evening  of  the  Hth 
of  June  \1G8,  he  put  a  small  fresh  whiting  into  a 
gallon  of  sea-water,  in  a  pan  which  was  about 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  took  notice  that 
neither  tlie  wliiting  nor  the  water,  when  agitated, 
gave  any  light.  A  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in 
the  cellar  where  the  pan  was  placed,  stood  at  54 
degrees.  The  15th,  at  night,  that  part  of  the  fish 
which  was  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
luminous,  but  the  water  itself  was  dark.  He  drew 
the  end  of  a  stick  through  it,  from  one  side  of 
the  pan  to  the  other,  and  the  water  appeared  lumin- 
ous behind  the  stick  all  the  way,  but  gave  light 
only  where  it  was  disturbed.  When  all  the  water 
was  stirred,  the  whole  became  luminous,  and  ap- 
peared like  milk,  giving  a  considerable  degree  of 
light  to  the  sides  of  the  pan ;  and  it  continued  to 
do  so  for  some  time  after  it  was  at  rest.  The  water 
was  most  luminous  when  the  fish  had  been  in  it 
about  twenty-eight  hours ;  but  would  not  give  any 
light  by  being  stirred,  after  it  had  been  in  it  three 
days. 

He  then  put  a  gallon  of  fresh  water  into  one 
pan,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sea-water  into  on- 
other,  and  into  each  pan  nc  put  a  fresh  herring 
of  about  three  ounces.  The  next  night  the  whole 
.surface  of  the  sea-water  was  luminous,  without  be- 
ing stirred :  but  it  was  much  more  so  when  it  was 
put  into  motion ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  herring, 
which  was  considerably  below  tJis  surface  of  the 
water,  was  also  very  briglit ;  while  at  the  same 
time  tlie  fresli  water,  and  the  fish  that  was  in  it, 
were  quite  dark.  There  were  several  very  bright 
luminous  spots  on  different  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea- water;  and  the  whole,  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  a  candle,  seemed  covered  with  a 
greasy  scum.  The  third  night,  the  light  of  the 
ic;i-w(iler,  while  at  re*t,  w.is   very  little,   if  at  all, 


less  than  before;  but  when  stirred,  its  light  wss 
so  great  as  to  discover  the  time  by  a  watch,  and 
the  fish  in  it  appeared  as  a  dark  substance.  Al^er 
this  its  light  wa»  evidently  decreasing,  but  was  not 
quite  gone  before  the  seventh  nighL  The  ^esfa 
water  and  the  fish  in  it  were  perfectly  dark  daring 
the  whole  time.  The  thermometer  was  generally 
above  60  deg. 

The  preceding  experiments  were  made  widi  ica- 
water :  but  he  now  made  use  of  other  water,  into 
which  he  put  common  or  sea-salt,  till  he  found 
by  an  hydrometer,  that  it  was  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  with  the  sea-water ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  another  gallon  of  water,  he  dissolved  two 
pounds  of  salt:  and  into  each  of  these  waten  he 
put  a  small  fresh  herring.  The  next  evening  the 
whole  surface  of  the  artificial  sea-water  was  lumin- 
ous without  being  stirred,  but  gave  much  more 
light  when  it  was  disturbed.  It  appeared  exactly 
like  the  real  sea-water  in  the  preceding  expeiiiuwit ; 
its  light  lasted  about  the  same  time,  and  went  off 
in  the  same  manner :  while  the  other  water,  which 
was  almost  as  salt  as  it  could  be  made,  never 
gave  any  light.  The  herring,  which  waa  taken 
out  of  it  the  seventh  night,  and  washed  from  its  »lt, 
was  found  firm  and  sweet ;  but  the  other  herring  was 
very  soft  and  putrid,  much  more  so  than  that  whidi 
had  been  kept  as  long  in  fresh  water.  If  a  herring, 
in  warm  weather,  be  put  into  10  gallons  of  artific^ 
sea-water,  instead  of  one,  the  water,  he  aayi,  will 
still  become  luminous,  but  its  light  will  not  be  sa 
strong. 

It  appeared,  by  some  of  the  first  obsorTationt  on 
tliis  subject,  that  heat  extinguishes  the  light  of 
putrescent  substances.  Mr.  Canton  also  attended  to 
this  circumstance;  and  observes,  that  though  the 
greatest  summer  heat  is  well  known  to  promote 
putrefaction,  yet  '20  degrees  more  than  that  of 
the  human  blood  seems  to  hinder  iL  For  put- 
ting  a  small  piece  of  a  luminous  fish  into  a  thin 
glass  baU,  he  found,  that  water  of  the  heat  of  118 
degrees  would  extinguish  its  light  in  less  than  half  a 
minute;  but  that,  on  taking  it  out  of  the  water, 
it  would  begin  to  recover  its  light  in  about  10 
seconds ;  but  it  was  never  afterwards  so  bri^t  ai 
before. 

Mr.  Canton  made  the  same  observation  that 
Mr.  Ant.  Martin  had  done,  viz.  that  several  kinds 
of  river-fibhes  could  not  be  made  to  give  light, 
in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  any  sea  Ihh 
became  luminous.  He  says,  however,  that  a  piece 
of  carp  made  the  water  very  luminous,  though 
the  outside,  or  scaly  part  of  it,  did  not  shine  at 
all. 

For  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  may  cbooae 
to  repeat  his  experiments,  he  observes,  that  ar- 
tificial  sea-water  may  be  made  without  the  use  of 
an  hydrometer,  by  the  proportion  of  four  ounces 
avoirdupois  of  salt  to  seven  pints  of  water,  winew 
measure. 

From  undoubted  observations,  however,  it  ap. 
pcar^,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  ocean  it  is  co- 
vered with  luminous  insects  to  a  very  oonstderable 
extent  Mons.  Dagelet,  a  French  astronomer,  who 
returned  from  the  Terra  Australis,  in  the  year 
177-1,  brought  with  him  several  kinds  of  wonoos 
which  shine  in  water  when  it  is  set  in  motion ; 
and  31.  Rigaud,  in  a  paper  inserted  (if  we  are  not 
misuken)  in  the  Journal  des  S(;avans  for  the 
month  of  Marcli  1770,  afiirms,  that  the  luminous 
surface  of  the  sea,  from  the  port  of  Brest  to  the 
Antilles,  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  little. 
rn\ind,    shining  polypuses  of  about  a    quarter  of 
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a  Imt  in  diameter*     Other  learned  men,  who  ac*  three  acres  of  the  adjacent  mountains.    "The  at. 

iraoirledge   the   existence    of  these  luminous  anl-  mosphere  from  the  beginning  of  the  evening  had 

mals,   canooc,  however,  be  pursuaded  to  consider  been  remarkably  thick  and  hazy;  and   the  dew, 

them  as  the  cause  of  all  that  light  and  scintillation  as  they  felt  it  on  the  bridles  of  their  horses,  was  very 

that  appear  on  the  surface   of  the  ocean :    they  clammy  and  unctuous. 

think  that  some  substance  of  the  phosphorous  kind.  Lights  resembling  the  ignis  fatuus  are  some* 

arising  from  putrefaction,  must  be  admitted  as  one  times  observed  at  sea,   skipping  about  the  masti 

of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.     M.  Godhou  has  and  rigging  of  ships ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us, 

pttbiished  curious  observations  on  a  kind  of  fi«h  that  he  has  seen  these  in  such  weather  as  that  just 

called  in   French  boHtie,  already  mentioned ;  and  mentioned  when  he  saw  the  ignis  fatuus  in  Pides- 

ihouj^  he  has  observed,  and  accurately  described,  tina    Similar  appearances  have  been  observed  in 

■eveial  of  the  luminous  insects  that  are  found  in  various  other  situations ;  and  we  are  told  of  one 

cea-water,  he  is,  nevertheless,  of  opinion,  that  the  which    appeared    about  the  bed  of  a  woman  in 

■rinnllarimn  and  flaming  light  of  the  sea  proceed  Milan,  surrounding  it  as  well  as  her!body  entirely, 

from  the  oQy  and  greasy  substances  with  which  it  This  light  fled  from  the  hand  which  approached  it ; 

» impregnated.  but  was  at  length  entirely  dispersed  by  the  motion  of 

1  he  abbe  NbUet  was  long  of  opinion,   that  the  the  air. 
light  of  the  aea  proceeded  rrom  electricity,  though  PhUotophy  ofSpontaneotu  lUuminaiion. 

ht  afterwards  seemed  indioed  to  think,   that  this        It  is  a  fact  now  fully  ascertained  and  rendered 

yhcfMimenon  was  caused  by  small  animals,  either  incontestible,    that    light    has    a   considerable   in- 

Ij  their  luminous  aspect,  or  at  least  by  some  11-  fluence  upon  all  animal  and  vegetable  living  sub- 

qoor  or  effluvia  which  tl|ey  emitted.    He  did  not,  stances  exposed  to  its  influence :   that  all  imbibe 

homcfCTy  exclude  other  causes;  among  these,  the  it  in  some  degree,  and  many  rapidly  and  voxs- 

sptwn  or  fry  of  fish  deserves  to  be  noticed.     M.  ciously.      Most  of  the  discous  flowers,    by  some 

IhgeLet,  sailing  into   the  bay  of  Antogil,  in   the  power    unknown    to    us,    follow   the   sun  in    his 

iiLod.    of    Madagascar,     observed     a    prodigious  course.    They  attend  him  to  his  evening  retreat, 

qnantxty  of  fry,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  and  meet  his   rising  lustre  in   the  morning  with 

les  8b«yve  a  mile  in  length,  and  which  he  at  first  the  same  ur erring  law.     If  a  plant  also  is  shut 

lock  for  bunks  of  sand  on  account  of  their  colour ;  up  in  a  dark  room,  and  a  small  hole  is  aderwaids 

they  exhaled   a  disagreeable  odour,    and  the   sea  opened  by  which  the  light  of  the  sun  may  enter, 

hsd    appeared    with    uncommon    splendour   some  the  plant  will  turn  towards  that  hole,   and  even 

days  before.      The  same  accurate  observer,    per-  alter  its  own  shape  in  order  to  get  near  it;   so 

cciriog  the  sea  remarkably  luminous  in  the  road  that  though  it  was  straight  before,  it  will  in  time 

to  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope  during  a  perfect  calm,  become  crooked,  that  it  may  get  near  the  light, 

rerearked,  that  the  oars  of  the  canoes  produced  a  It  is  not  the  heat,  but  the  light  of  the  sun,  which 

•kin&h  and  pearly  kind  of  lustre;  when  he  took  in  it  thus  covets;   for,  though  a  fire  be  kept  in  the 

his  hand  tlie  water  which  contained  this  phospho-  room,    capable    of  giving  a  much    stronger   heat 

nu,  he  discerned  in  it,  for  some  minutes,  globules  than  the  sun,  the  plant  will  turn  away  from  the 

of  light  as  large  as  the  heads  of  pins.     When  he  fire  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sun*s  light. — The  green 

presMd     these     globules,     they    appeared     to    his  colour  of  plants  lUso  depends  on  the  sun*s  light 

lottch  like  a  soft  and  thin  pulp ;  ar.d  some  days  being  allowed  to  shine  upon  them ;  for  without  wis 

after  the  sea   was   covered  near    the    coasts  with  they  are  always  white. 

vhole  banks   of  these  little  fi^h  in  innumerable  With   the  various    secretions,    and   even    solid 

milritndcs.  parts  of  many  of  these  substances,  the  matter  of 

To  putzefaction,  also,  some  are  willing  to  attri-  light  tmites  most  intimately :  in  other  classes  of 

hale  tnat  luminous  appearance  which  goes  by  the  animals  and  vegetables  it  exists  more  loosely,  and 

Bsmeof  ignis  fatuus.     It  is  most  frequently  ob-  consequently     is     more     easily     separated     from 

terved   in   boggy   places  and   near  rivers,    though  them. 

sometimes  also  in  dry  places.    By  its  appearance         This  separation   appears  to  take  pluoe  in   two 

hongbted  travellers  are  said  to  have  been   some-  ways ;  first,  during  lite  by  a  peculiar  set  of  organs 

times  misled  into  marshy  places,  taking  the  light  which  have  a  power  of  secreting  it  from  the  general 

vfaicfa  they  saw  before  them  for  a  candle  at  a  dis-  fluids  or  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  socondly,  by 

tuice;    from    which    seemingly   miscliievous    pro-  the    tendency    to    decomposition    which    uniformly 

perty  it  has  been  thought  by  the  vulgar  to  be  a  takes  place  upon  death,  in  consequence  of  which, 

spirit  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  been  named  ac-  agreeably  to  the  universal  law  of  chemical  aflinity, 

flOfdingly  WiU  with  a  wisp,  or  Jack  with  a  lanthom ;  homogeneous  particles  unite  themselves  with  homo. 

f<iir  the  same  rcasoo  also  it  probable  had  iu  Latin  geneous  particles,  and  escape  in  a  more  sensible, 

uzne  ignis  iatuus.  because   in   a    more    aggregate   and   concentrated 

This  kind  of  light  is  said  to  be  frequent  about  form, 
burying   places   and    dunghills.       Some   countries         Upon   this   simple  view  of  the  subject  we  may 

sfr  aUo  remarkable  for  it,  as  about  Bologna  in  Italy,  easily  account  for  all  the  phenomena  noticed  by 

sfid  tome  parts  of  Spain  and  Ethiopia.    A  very  re.  successive    observers,    and   narrated    in    the    pre- 

oarkafale  account  of  an  ignis  futuus  is  given  by  ceding  part  of  this  article,   as  well  as  for  a  va- 

Dr.  iShMw  in  his  traveb  to  the  Holy  Land.  riety  of  others  of  a  similar  character.    The  light 

it  appeared  in  die  valleys  of  mount  Ephraim,  thus  thrown  forth  was  till  very  lately  regarded  as  ^ 

Sfid  attended  him  and  his  company  for  more  than  phosphorescent,     especially    by     SpalUnzani     and  4 

sa  boor.      Sometimes  it  would    appear  globular,  Fourcroy ;    while  Caradin    believed    it    to  be  in-  ^ 

«  n  the  shape  of  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  at  others  nate,  and  formed   by  some    chemical    process,  of 

It  voold  spiead  to  such  a  degree  as  to  involve  the  the  organs  of  the  animal  exhibiting  it.    That  it 

•hole  company  in   a  pale  inoffensive  light,   then  is  not  of  a  phoaphoric  nature  is  dearly   proved, 

nntract  itself,    and  suddenly  disappear ;    but  in  because  it  is  in  no  instance,  and  in  no  respect  in- 

less  than  a  minute  would   appear  again ;    some-  flammable,  and  hence  we  have  preferred  to  treat 

times  nmuDg  swiftly  along,  it  would  expand  it-  upon  this  subject  under  the  present    title  rather 

Bdf  at  ctrtaifl  intervals  over  more  than    two  or  dian  under  that  oi  phon^horeaeent  iubttaneet,  thn 
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title   generally  selected   by  which   to    characterize  it  exists  in   the  shells  of  marine-fishes  or  testa, 

them.    But  whether  it  be  not  in  some  instances  ceous  worms,   and  is  set  at  liberty  and  flows  off 

generated  internally  instead   of  being   derived  ab  in  a  visible  form   after  calcination.     It  aists  in 

extra,    is    by  no  means  equally  well  ascertained,  the  dead  trunks  of  various  v^etables,   and  henoe 

Many  luminous  animals  appear  to  shun  the  light  on   the  commencement    of  a  putrefactive  decom- 

of  the  day,    and  seem   scarcely  to  expose  them-  position,    the    particles    unite    together    agreeably 

selves  sufficiently  to  its  influence    to   be  able   to  to   the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  and  flow  off  in 

throw  forth  such  a  quantity  as  we  see  issue  from  like    manner :    whence    the   luminous    appeazaooc 

their  bodies.     Yet,   on  the  other  hand,  it  should  exhibited    in  various  species    of   lotten-wood.     It 

not  be  forgotten  that  almost  all  substances  what-  exists    largely    in    the    bodies   of  many  kinds  of 

ever,  mineral,    as  well  &s  animal  and   vegetable,  animals,    and  more  largely   in  some    animal  or- 

and  gaseous  and  liquid  as   well   as  solid,  absorb  gans    than    in    others ;    hence  we   see    it   issuing 

and  contain  a  great  quantity  of  latent  light,  a  part  sometimes  from  putrescent  flesh,   sometimes  from 

of  which  may  enter  into  the  bodies  of  luminous  bones,     teeth,     bezoars,     nephritic     and     urinary 

animals  in  the  form  of  food,  and  may  be  separated  calculi,   and  egg-shells  that  have  been  exposed  to 

from  its  respective  combinations  by  its  luminous  the  sun. 

organs.  In  marine  fishes  it  appears  to  be  more  acco- 

Living  luminous  Substances.  mulated  tlian  in  the  bodies  of  any  animals,  though 

These  are  very  numerous,    though    they  have  for  want  of  appropriate  luminous  organs,  these  are 

never   hitherto    been    arranged    into    any    distinct  not  found  to  secrete  it  (at  least  not  aggregaidy  and 

dassification      or     tabular     form.      They    consist  palpably)  during  life. 

chiefly,  and  almost  exclusively  of  insects  and  For  the  best  experiments  we  possess  upon  thi* 
zoophytes ;  molluscous  worms ;  though  instances  subject  we  are  indebted  to  Doctor  Hulme,  who 
are  occasionally  met  with  among  other  worms,  while  he  has  rectified  many  errors  of  the  analysts, 
Insects  furnish  nearly  a  dozen  distinct  genera,  of  has  confirmed  the  more  important  and  more  va- 
which  almost  all  the  species  are  luminous.  The  luable.  Dr.  Ilulme  found  that  light  b  one  of  the 
chief  are  the  lampyris,  or  glow-worm,  and  fire-  first,  perhaps  the  first  elementary  substance  that 
fly  tribes ;  the  fulgora,  or  lantern-fly ;  the  scolo-  flies  off  during  decomposition :  hence  it  can  only 
pendra,  or  centipede,  the  fausus  sphcerocenus,  be  obtained  from  putrescent  fishes,  or  pieces  of 
the  eljter  noctilucus,  and  the  cancer  fulgens.  fishes  in  a  putrescent  state  or  stage  of  incipient 
Among  the  worm-class  the  principal  are  the  putrefaction :  for  after  putrefaction  is  completed, 
phloas,  or  pholas  as  it  is  now  generally  but  er-  light  escapes  no  longer  in  a  visible  form,  either 
roneously  denominated,  the  pyrosoma,  the  me-  forming  new  combinations  with  the  other  gases 
dusa  pho&phorea,  the  nereis  noctiluca,  the  pen.  that  are  now  escaping,  or  perhaps  having  entirely 
natula,  or  sea-pen,  and  various  species  of  the  escaped  already.  Ue  found  also  that  it  was  in  a 
sepia  or  cuttle-fish.  See  these  articles  under  considerable  degree  adhesive,  and  would  continue 
their  respective  heads.  The  atitiosphere  in  some  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body  that  had 
parts  of  Italy  appears  occasionally  to  be  on  fire,  omitted  it,  or  to  the  fingers  or  any  other  »ub- 
in  the  evening,  from  the  great  quantities  of  one  stance  to  which  it  was  transferred  by  scraping, 
species  of  the  lampyris  that  throng  together.  A  Thus  pieces  of  herring  were  observed  to  contmue 
single  individual  of  the  South- American  fulgora,  luminous  for  about  forty  eight,  and  thence  to 
fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  cane  or  other  staff  will  sixty  hours  after  they  first  discovered  light,  and 
afford  light  enough  to  read  by.  The  streams  of  then  ceased  to  be  luminous  any  longer.  Having 
light  that  issue  from  the  elater  noctilucus  are  so  scraped  off  the  luminous  body,  he  mixed  it  with 
strong  in  the  night  that  even  the  smallest  print  solutions  of  Epsom  and  other  salts,  and  found 
may  be  read  by  their  lustre.  The  pyrosoms,  that  in  slight  solutions  it  shone  brighter :  Init 
when  at  rest,  emits  a  pale  blue  lustre ;  but  when  that  in  strong  solutions  it  became  app.ircntly  ex. 
in  motion  a  much  stronger  light  variegated  by  all  tinguished,  though  it  again  revived  by  mixing 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  phloas  secretes  more  water,  and  reducing  the  solution  to  its 
a  luminous  juice,  every  drop  of  which  illumi-  proper  debility ;  and  thus  by  alternately  adding 
nates  for  a  length  of  time  whatever  substance  it  fresh  salt,  and  new  supplies  of  water  he  has 
falls  upon  or  even  touclics;  and  the  animal  after  sometimes  revived  the  same  light  after  ten  ex- 
death  may  be  preserved  so  sa  to  retain  its  lu-  tinctions.  Great  cold  and  heat  are  also  found  to 
minous  power  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth.  The  extinguish  it ;  yet  a  moderate  heat  renders  it 
noctilucent  nereis  often  illuminates  by  its  num.  more  brUliant:  it  begins  to  be  extinguished  at 
hers,  the  waters  it  inhabits  to  a  very  consider-  96°  :  and  when  the  thermometer  is  raised  to  100  it 
able  extent,  and  gives  so  bright  a  splendour  to  can  be  no  more  revived.  It  is,  however,  capable 
the  waves  that,  like  the  atmosphere  when  lighted  of  being  revived  after  being  frozen  by  frigonfic 
up  by  the  lampyris  italica,  they  appear  as  though  mixtures. 

they  were  in  a  full  flame.     The  organ  from  which         It  is,  therefore,  an  anomalous  fact  that  the  light 

the  luminous  matter  is  thrown  forth  in  these  dif-  of  dead  glow-worms  continues  to  augment  in  heated 

ferent    animals   is    of   a  very  different    character,  water  increased  to  114  degrees, 
and  placed  in  very  different    parts   of   the   body:  Luminous  appearance  of  tJtc  Sea, 

sometimes    in    the   head,    sometimes   in   the  tail,  From    what    has    already    been    observed,    this 

sometimes  in  tlie  antennas,  sometimes  over  the  sur-  beautiful    and    brilliant   phenomenon    is    not   dif. 

face  generally.  ficult  to  be  accounted  for  in  most  cases :  for  the 

Dead  Luminous  Snhstances.  vast   mass    of  the  ocean   contains  in  itself  what. 

Light,  as  we  have  already  observed,  being  more  ever  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  the  productioo 
or  less  absorbed  by  bodies  of  all  kinds,  may  be  of  such  a  phenomenon.  It  is  the  natural  pro- 
expected  under  circumstances  which  tend  to  vince  of  the  greater  number  of  those  animals 
unite  or  aggregate  its  particles,  to  flow  off  in  a  that  secrete  light  from  peculiar  organs  with  which 
percipient  form  from  all  thu^e  wliich  have  ab>  they  are  endowed  for  this  purpose,  of  phloadcs, 
jorbcd  it  in  a  prcat'^r  degree,  or  retain  it  aflcr  ncreids,  medusas,  and  luminous  canods;  it 
absorption  in  a  looker  nicinncr  than  oihcrb.     Thus  holds    in    its    immense   bo»>m   at  all  timesw  an 
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BMiBoiis  ^umtito  of  that  kind  of  BDiiiul  matter 
(tmriBe  fishes)  vtiich  is  most  dUposed  to  throw 
forth  its  Utait  light  in  an  aggregate  and  visible 
Ibna,  daring  its  first  progress  of  decomposition ; 
snd  anim  the  dtflferent  circumstances  which 
doefly  &Yoar  such  an  evolution ;  such,  for  in- 
itanoe,  as  a  fluid  menatiuum,  temperate  warmth, 
and  a  solntiop    of  muriat   of  soda  or   common 

If  then  >e  lee  occasionally  in  vegetable  mat- 
Iff  undagaing  a  slow  decomposition,  as  in  rotten 
vDod,  a  certain  portion  of  light  poured  forth  in 
a  viii^  fans;  if  we  see  it  issuing  in  a  still 
gnster  degree  from  bones  and  shells  that  have 
aadergone  the  process  of  calcination  ;  if  we  see 
it  niU  more  freely  at  times,  and  under  circum- 
itsoecs,  thrown  forth  from  the  animal  exuviae  of 
dtaiduyaida,  and  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
ipot  ham.  which  it  issues,  in  like  manner  as  the 
^t  scraped  off  from  the  scales  of  pieces  of 
pDtreaoeot  fiishes  immersed  in  salt  water,  ad- 
boes  to  the  Icnife  or  the  fingers  that  are  cm- 
pfefcd  ibr  this  purpose ;  how  much  more  easily 
Btsf  we  expect  to  see  it  thrown  forth,  and  in  how 
Ducfa  Unger  quantities,  from  different  parts  of 
the  ocean  under  circumstances  that  may  favour 
itt  escape,  often  adhering  to  the  sides  of  vessels, 
or  of  Ibcir  oars  as  they  are  alternately  raised 
from  the  water  and  producing  a  long  line  or  an 
cxteaded  sheet  of  wonderful  brilliancy  not  un- 
freqaentlj  variegated  by  every  playfulness  of 
cslour. 

It  appears  obvious,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  to  one 
ciase  cnly,  but  to  many  that  such  phenomena 
aie  to  be  ascribed,  at  different  periods  and  in  dif- 
facot  parts  of  the  world.  Linneus  inclined  to  con- 
fine  it  diieiiy  to  vast  flocks  of  the  nerds  tribe : 
but  we  have  already  observed  that  even  at  sea,  and 
saiOQg  KviDg  animals,  medusas,  sapias,  pennatulas, 
pjnsomaa,  and  phkndes  equally  concur :  while,  on 
ocha  occaaions,  the  waves  appear  brilliantly  illu- 
miaated,  and  through  a  very  extensive  range,  with, 
out  a  trace  of  any  living  substance  whatever  po8« 
lesHd  of  a  Inminous  power ;  and  can  only  acquire 
their  l%ht  from  the  decomposition  of  dead  ammal 


LUMP.  «.  (lompe,  Dutch.)  1.  A  small 
mass  of  any  matter  (^BoyU).  2.  A  shapeless 
nais  (ifeiV).  3.  Ma)%8  ondistingaiahed  (H^ood- 
ward).  4.  The  whole  togetlier;  the  gross 
(Adduon), 

To  Lump.  v.  a.  To  take  in  the  gross, 
without  attention  to  particulars  (^A^dUon), 

hcupfigh.    See  Oyclopterus. 

LU'MPING.  a.  (from  lump.)  Large; 
keavv  ;  preat  (Arbuthnot). 

LC'MPISH.  a.  (from  lump.)  Heavy  ; 
STosa;  dull;  inactive;  hnWiy  {Haleigh). 

LU'MPISULY.  ad.  With  heaviness ;  ivith 
ttnpidity. 

LU'MPiSHNESS.f.  (from  lumpM.)  Stu- 
pid  heaviness. 

LU'MPY.  a.  (from  lump,)  Full  of  lumps ; 
fall  of  eompact  masses  (^Mortimer), 

IX*N A  (the  moon)  was  daughter  of  Hype- 
rioD  and  I'erra,  and  was  tke  same,  accord - 
bg  to  some,  as  Diana.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancieots  with  many  superstitious  ce- 
mnoDies.  It  was  supposed  that  magicians, 
particalarlv  those  of  Thessaiy,  had  an  un- 
controllabie  power  over  the  moon,  and  that 


they  could  draw  her  down  from  heaven  at 
pleasure  by  the  mere  force  of  their  incanta- 
tions. 

LUNA  ("anc.  geog.),  a  forest  of  Germany 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Hercynia ;  below 
which  were  the  Boemi :  it  was  therefore  in 
Moravia,  near  the  springs  of  the  Marus,  now 
March,  which  runs  into  the  Danube  over 
against  Carnutum. 

Luna,  or  Zvnna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica. 
Now  Clngny  in  Burgundy. 

Luna,  a  town  and  port  of  Liguria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Macra.  The  town  was  but 
small,  but  the  port  large  and  beautiful,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  Now  extinct,  and  its  ruins 
called  Luna  Distrutta.  it  was  famous  for  its 
quarries  of  white  marble,  thence  called  Ln- 
nense ;  and  for  its  cheese,  remarkable  rather 
for  its  size  than  goodness,  each  being  a  thou- 
sand weight. 

Luna,"  in  chcmistrv.  (Luna,  of,  f.  so 
named  from  its  reseniolance  in  brightness  to 
silver.)  The  old  alcheniistic  name  of  silver. 
See  Silver. 

Luna  Cornea.  In  chemistry,  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  of  muriat  of  silver,  which  takes 
place  when  the  nitrat,  ace  tat,  or  any  other 
soluble  salt  of  silver  comes  in  contact  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  either  single,  or  in  any  soluble 
combination. 

LU'NACY.  *.  (from  luna,  Latin,  the  moon.) 
A  kind  of  madness  influenced  by  the  moon ; 
madness  in  general  ^Sucklhg). 

LU'NA  II.    la.  (lunairct  French ;  lunaris. 

LU'NARY.J  Latin.)  1.  Kelating  to  the 
moon  (Drydefn,  2.  Being  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon  (Brown). 

Lunar  Caustic.  See  Arqestvm  JVilratum. 

Lunar  Distance^  in  nautical  astronomy,  a 
term  applied  to  denote  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  tlie  sun,  or  from  a  fixed  star  lying 
nearly  in  the  place  of  its  path.  I'he  measure- 
ment of  the  apparent  lunar  distances,  and 
the  determination  of  the  true  lunar  distances 
from  thence,  is  of  great  use  in  determining 
the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth.  See 
Longitude. 

Lunar  Month  and  Year.  See  Month  and 
Year. 

LUNA  RE  OS,  in  anatomy,  is  the  second 
bone  in  the  first  row  of  the  carpus.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  Latin  /una,  "  the  moon,*' 
because  one  of  its  sides  is  in  form  of  a  cres- 
cent. 

LUNA'RIA.  Honesty.  Satin-flower. 
Moon-wort.  In  hotanv,  a  genus  of  the  class 
tetradynamta  ;  order  siliculosa.  Silicle  entire, 
elliptic,  compressed,  flat,  pedicelled  ;  the 
valves  flat,  equalling  and  parallel  to  the  par- 
tition ;  calyx  with  two  of  the  leaflets  pouched 
at  the  base.  Two  species  —  natives  of  Eu- 
rope. 

1.  L.  Redivla.  Leaves  with  mucronate 
teeth;  silicles oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends: 
flowers  violet  coloured  and  odorous. 

2.  L.  Annua.  Leaves  obtusely  toothed  ; 
silicles  roundish,  obtuse  at  both  ends:  root 
biennial,  flowers  inodorous. 
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Both  plants  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  area  ADCFA  is  =  the   semicircle  ABCEA: 

but  succeed  hest  in  a  shady  situation.  from  each  of  these   take  away  the   common 

LU'XATED.  a.  (from  tuna^  Lat.)   Formed  space  ADCEA,  and  there  remains  the  triangle 

like  a  half  moon,                             ^  ACF  =  the  lune  A  iiCDA. 

LU'N  A'J'IC.  a.  (lunaticus^  Lat'in,)     Mad  ;  Another  property  of  this  hme,  which  is  the 

having'    the    imagination  influenced   hy   the  more  general  one  of  the  former,  i^,  th^t  if 

moon  (S/iakspeare),  F(»  he  any  line  drawn  from  the  point  P,  and 

Lu'natic.  *.  A  madman  (Gratt/iO*  AH  perpendicular   to   it;  then  is   the  inler- 

LU'NATION.  *.  (iunaison,  French.)    The  cepted  part  of  the  lune  A(il  A  =  the  triangle 

revolution  of  the  moon  (^Iloidery  AliH  cii-t  off  by  the  chord  line  AG;  or,  in 

LU'NCH.          1  *.  (fromc/K/c/iorc/KijLc/i.)  general,   that  the  small  segment  AKGA  is 

LU'NCHEON.J      As  much  food  as  one's  equal  to  the  trilineal  AIHA.     For,  the  angle 

hand  can  hold  (Gay).  AFG  being  at  the  centre  of  the  one  circle, 

LUND,  the  most  ancient  town  of  Svreden,  and  at   the  circumference  of  the  other,  the 

capital   of  Schonen,   with    an   archbishopric  arcs  cut  off  AG,  A 1  are  similar  to  the  wholes 

and  a  university.     It  contains  scarcely  more  ABU,    ADU,    therefore   the  small    segment 

than  eight  hundred  houses,  carries    on   but  AK(iA  is  to  the  semisegment  AIH,  as  the 

little  trade^  and  is  principally  supported  by  whole  semicircle  A  UUA  to  the  semisegment 

its  university,  founded  by  Uharles  XI.  and  or  quadrant  ADUF,   that  is,   in   a  ratio  of 

from  him  called  AcademiaUarolinaGothorum.  cquiility. 

Here  likewise  is  a  royal  physiographical  so-  Again,  if  ABU  (fig.  12)  be  a  triangle,  right 
ciety,  incorporated  by  the  king  in  1/78.    The  angled  at  U,  and  if  semicircles  be  described 
catliedral  is  an  ancient  irregular  building*.    It  on  the   three  sides  as   diameters;   then  the 
is  20  miles  south-east  of  Landscrona,  and  225  triangle  T  (ABU)  is  equal  to  the  sam  of  the 
south-west  of  Stockholm.     Lon.    13.   26  E.  two  luiies  LI,  L*i.     For,  the  greatest  semi- 
Lat.  55.  33  N.  circle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  both  the  other 
LUNDEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,   in  two;  from  the  greatest  semicircle  take  away 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  seated  near  the  Eyder,  the  segments  SJ  and  S2,  and  there   remains 
36  miles  north-north-west  of  Gluckstadt.  Lon.  tiie  triangle  T  ;  also  from  the  two  less  semi- 
9.  20  E.  Lat.  54.  26  N.  circles  take  away  the  same  two  segments  Si 
LUNDY,  an   island  in  the  mouth  of  the  and  S2,  and  there  remains  the  two  lanes  LI 
Bristol   channel,   near  the   middle,   between  and  L2  ;  therefore  the  trianficleT  =  LI  +  L2 
Devonshire  and  Pembrokeshire.     Lon.  4.  13  the  two  luncs. — (Hutton*s  bictionaryS)    See 
W.  Lat.  51.  25  N.  also  the  remarks  of  Perks,  David  (iregory, 
LUNE.     See  Lon.  Uaswell,  and  Wallis,  on  the  quadrature  of  the 
Lune.  *.  (/u;ia,  Latin.)     1.  Any  thing  in  lunula,  in   Phil.   Trans.  No. -5i),  or  vol.  iv. 
the  shape  of  a  half  moon.     2.  Fits  of  frenzy  ;  p.  452,  New  Abridgement:    and,  for  **  the 
mad  freaks  (Shckkspeare).  dimensions  of  the  solids  generated  hy  the  con- 
LuNE,  Lw/itf /a.  or  little  moon,  in  geometry,  voision   of  Hippocrates's  lunula,  and  of  its 
is  a  figure,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  terminated  parts  about  several   axes,  with  the  surfaces 
by  the  arcs  of  two  circles  thut  intersect  each  generated  by  that  conversion,"  see  Demoivre's 
other  within.  paper  in  Phil. Trans.  No.  265,  or  ^t\\  Abridge- 
Though    the    Quadrature    of    the     whole  ment,  vol.  iv.  p.  505. 
circle  has   never  oeen  effected,  yet  many  of  LUNEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
its  parts    have    been    squared.     The  first  of  ment  of  Gard,  near  the  river  Ridoarle.    It 
these  partial    quadratures    was    that    of   the  produces  excellent  Muscadine  wine,  and  is 
lunula,    given    by  Hippocrates    of  Scio,    or  16  miles  east  of  Montpellier.     Lon.  4.1!^  E. 
Uhios ;  who,  from  being  a  shipwrecked  mer-  Lat.  43.  38  N. 

chant,  commenced  geometrician.  But  al-  LUNEN,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
though  the  quadrature  of  the  lune  be  gene-  county  of  Marche,  situate  at  the  conflux  of 
rally  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  yet  Proclus  tlie  Zesick  and  Lippe,  twenty  miles  south- 
expressly  says  it  was  found  out  by  Oeno-  south-west  of  Munster.  Lon.*  7.  49  E.  Lat. 
pi  das,   of  the  same   place.      See   Ihinius  in  51.40N. 

Mem.de  VJicad.  de  Berlin^  tom.  ii.  p.  410.  LUNENBURG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in 

where    he    gives    a    dissertation   concerning  the  circle  of  Lower  Satony,   subject  to*  the 

this  ()enopi<las.     See  also  Uirclb  and  Qua-  elector  of   Hanover.      Including    Zell,  it  is 

DRATUUE.  hounded  on   the  north   by  the   Elbe,  which 

The  lune  of  Hippocrates  is  this  ;  Let  ABU  separates  it  from  Holstein   and   Lawenburg, 

fig.   U.  pi.  99.    be  a   semicircle,  having   its  on  the   east  by  the  marouisate  of   Brand**!!- 

centre   E,  and  ADU  a  quadrant,  having  its  bnrg,  on  the   south  by  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 

centre    F;    then    the    figure   ABUDA,  con-  wick,   and    on  \Ue  west    by  the' duchies  of 

tained    between    the  arcs   of    the    semicircle  Bremen  and  Westphalia.     It  is   100  miles  ia 

and  quadrant,  is  his  lune;  and  it  is  equal  to  length  and  70  in  breadth;  watered  by  tlie 

the   right-angled   triangle   AUF,  as  is   thus  rivers  Aller,  Elbe,  and  llmenau.     Part  of  it  it 

easily    proved.      Since   AF*=2.\E«,  that  is,  full  of  heaths  and  forests,  which  abound  with 

the   square  of   the    radius  of    the   quadrant  wild  boars;   but  near  the  rivers  it  is  pretty 

poual  to  double  the  square  of  the  radius  of  fertile. 

icirilc;     tlicrefore     the     quadrantal  LUNENBURG,  a  fortified  town  of  Lot^rr 
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Saxonr,  capital  of  a  dachy  of  the  same  name,  stance  is  composed  of  the  air-crHs«  The 
The  chief  public  eJiOces  are  three  parish  vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a  net-work# 
cbnrcbes,  the  ducal  palace,  three  hospitals,  The  hronchial  is  throughout  the  lung:s,  hav- 
tiip  toirnbouse,  the  salt  magazine,  the  anu-  ing  the  air-cells  at  their  extremities;  and 
toinical  theatre,  the  acadpiny,  and  the  cun*  the  spongy  substance  that  connects  the 
Trntaal  church  of  8t.  Michael,  in  which  are  spaces  between  these  parts  is  termed  the 
iotfrrpd  the  ancient  dukes ;  it  also  contains  parenchyma.  The  lungs  are  covered  with  s 
i  famous  table,  eight  feet  long  and  four  tine  membrane,  a  reflexion  of  the  pleura, 
wide,  plated  over  with  chased  gold,  and  the  called  pleura  pvlmonttlii.  The  internal 
rim  fiiibellifthed  with  precious  stones,  of  an  surface  of  the  air-cells  is  covered  with  a 
immense  value,  which  was  taken  from  the  very  fine,  delicate,  and  sensible  membrane, 
Sjncens  by  the  emprror  Otho,  and  pre-  which  is  continurd  from  the  larynx  through 
srated  to  this  church;  but  in  1698,  a  gang  the  trachea  and  bronchia.  The  arteries  of 
of  thieves  stripped  it  of  200  rubies  and  erne-  the  lungs  are  the  pulmonary,  which  circn* 
nlds,  together  with  a  large  diamond,  and  late  the  blood  along  the  air-cells  to  undergo 
mo»t  of  the  ^old,  so  that  at  present  but  a  a  certain  change,  and  the  bronchial  artery, 
unall  part  of  it  remains*  Here  are  some  a  br<inch  of  the  aorta,  which  carries  blood 
wry  rich  salt  springs.  Formerly,  when  to  the  lungs  for  their  nourishnient.  The 
Ihere  was  a  greater  demand  for  the  salt,  up-  pulmonary  veins  return  the  blood  that  has 
wards  of  120,000  tons  have  been  annually  undergone  this  change,  by  four  trunks,  into 
U>(led  here,  and  sold  off:  but  since  the  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bronchial 
(omuifDcement  of  the  present  century,  the  veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos.  Tha 
&U  trade  hath  declined  greatly.  A  fifth  of  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth 
tbe  salt  made  here  belongs  to  the  king,  but  pair  and  great  intercostal.  The  absorbents 
is  farmed  our.  It  is  said  to  excel  all  the  are  of  two  orders;  the  superficial  and  deep- 
other  salt  made  in  (vermany.  This  town  is  seated :  the  former  are  more  readily  de- 
well  fortified  ;  and  has  a  garrison,  which  is  tected  than  the  latter.  The  glands  of  these 
jodired  in  barracks.  In  the  neighbourhood  viscera  are  called  bronchial.  They  are  ma* 
is  a  good  lime-stone  quarry;  and  along  the  ci  parous,  and  situated  about  the  bronchia. 
Ilmeoauare  warehouses,  in  which  are  lodged  See  Pulmo. 

foods  brought  from   all  parts  of  Germany,  LU'NG£D.a.(from/tr}i^t.)  Having  lunga^ 

to  be  forwarded   by  the   llmenan  to  Huiii-  having  the  nature  of  lungs  (XArjfefeii). 

hsrgh,  or    by  the'Asche  to    Lubec,  from  LUNG- Grown,  a.  (/wm^  and  ^rrowJi.)  The 

wbfoce  other  goods  are  brought  back  the  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  tne  skin  that 

<itnie  way.    Tlie  totvn  itself  drives  a  consi-  lines    the     breast ;    such   are    lang-growo 

dfrahle  traffic    in   wax,   honey,   wool,   flax,  (JHarvey), 

Hoen,  salt,  lime,  and  beer.  LLJMSOLAR  Year,  in  chronology,  the 

LL'NETTE,  in  fortification,  an  enveloped  space  of  532  common  years ;  found  by  mul- 

coontergnard,    or    mound  of   earth,    made  tiplving  the  solar  by  the  lunar  cycle, 

bfyond  the  second    ditch,    opposite  to  the  L'UNT.  #.   {lonte<»  Dutch.)     The    match 

place  of  arms;   differing  from   the   ravelins  cord  with  which  guns  are  fired, 

ooly  in  their  situation.    Lunettes  are  usually  LUNULA,  in  geometry.    See  Lunb. 

made  in  wet  ditches,  and    serve  the  same  LU'NULATE,     In  botany,  applied  to  the 

purpose  as  faosse-brays,  to  defend  the  passage  leaf.      Subrotundum,    basi    excavatum,  an- 

of  the  ditch.  gulis  posticis  notatum.— (PAtVot.   BotA     In 

Lunette,    in  farriery,  a  half  horse-shoe,  Delin.   PI.  it  is  called  lunate^  and  the  ex- 

<.r  sQcb  a  one  as   wants  that  part   of  the  planation  is  somewhat  differently  worded — 

branch  which  should  run  towards  the  ouarter.  subrotundum,    basi    sinu   divisum,    angulis 

LuNCTTs  is  also  the  name  of  a  shade,  con.  posticis  acutis. — It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Berk- 

sistiog  of  two  small   pieces  of  felt,    made  enhout,  who  seldom    eives    any  eouivalent 

n>and  and   hollow,  to  cover   the  eyes  of  a  English  terms,    should    translate    lunatum^ 

^irioos  horse  that  is  apt  to  bite,  and  strike  moon-shaped ;    and    lunula^    a    half-moon ; 

with  his  fore  feet.  though    he    explains    it,    rightly    enough, 

LUNG- WORT,    in  botany.      See  Puluo-  shaped  like  a  small    crescent       In  which 

Jiktih.  sense  only  it  is  used   in  botany  ;    though 

LUNGS.  ».  (lunjen,  Saxon.)     Two  vis-  among  the  ancients  lunatun  is  put  for  the 

opra  situated  in  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  by  shape  of  the  moon,  both  when  full  and  in  a 

aeans  of  which  we  breathe.      The  long  in  crescent. 

th«  riffht  caTity  of  the  chest  is  divided  into  Lu'nulatb  is  likewise  applied  to  the  keel. 

three  lobes ;  th^t  in  the  left  cavity  into  two.  of  the  flower  in  Poly  gala  myrtifolia.     Also 

Thejr  hang  in  the  chest,   attached  at  their  to  the  stipule  and  spike.    See  Crbscxnt- 

•oprrior  part  to  the  neck,   by  means  of  the  shaped. 

trachea,  and  are    separated  by   the  media-  LUPERCALIA,  feasts  instituted  in  an« 

ttioam.  Tbev  are  also  attached  to  the  heart  cient   Rome,  in  honour  of  the  god   Pan. — 

bf  means  oK  the  pulmonary   vessels.    The  The  word  comes  from  Lupercal^  the  name 

sobstance  of  the  lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  of  a  place    under  the    Palatine    mountain, 

vnicular,    vascular,    broncliial,    and    a  pa-  where  the  sacrifices  were   performed.      The 

renrhymatous  substance.    The  vesicular  sub-  Lupercalia  were  celebrated  on  the   15th  of 
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tbe  calends  of  March,  that  is,  on  the  loth  Lupus  Marinus,     See  Anaricras. 

of  Fchraary,  or,  as    Ovid    observes,  on  the  Lupus,  in  ornltholoery.     See  Monkdi'LA. 

third   day   after   the    ides.      They  are    sup-  LURCH.  *.     Tv  leave  in  the  Lurch.    To 

posed  to  have  been  established  by  Evander.  leave    in   a   forlorn   or    deserted     condition 

On  the  morning;^  of  this  feast,  the    J^uperci,  (./?r^tfM.). 

or   priests  of  Pan,   ran   naked   through  the  To  Luitcn.  v.  n.  (loeren^  Dutch.)    ?.  To 

streets  of  Rome,    strikinfr   the    married  wo-  sliift ;    to  play  tricks    (^Shakspeare).    2.  To 

men  they  met  on  the  hands  and  belly  with  a  lie  in  wait :  we  now  use  lurk  (L^EMtratiffe). 

thong  or  strap  of  goat's  leather,  which  was  To  Lurch,   v.  a.  (lurcor^  Latin.)     I.  To 

held  an  omen  promising  them  fecundity  and  devour;  to  swallow  greedily  (Bacon).  2.  To 

happv  deliveries.  defeat ;  to  disappoint   (South),     3.   To  steal 

LUPIA.  (^Lupia^  <»,  f.  Kx/nini  from  xvTrfw,  privily  ;  to  filch  ;  to  piltiT. 

to   molest.)     A  genus  of  disease,   including  LU'RCIIKR.  *.  (from /wrcA.)    L  One  that 

encysted    humours,  whose  contents  are  very  watches   to     steal,    or    to    betray  or  enirap 

thick,  and    sometimes    solid,    as    w/c/icerii,  (^V///).  2.  (/j/rctf,  Latin.)     A  glutton ;  a  gor- 

atheroma^  sieatona^  and  ganglion.  mandizer. 

LUPINK,  in  botany.     See  Lupinus.  Lurcher. — A  variety    of  the    dog  tribe, 

LUPl'NUS.   Lupine.     In  botany,  a  genus  characterized  by  being  rough  and  wiry  hair- 

of  the    class    diadelphia,    order    decandria.  ed,  with  ears  erect,  but  dropping  a  little  at  thf 

Calyx  two-lipped  ;   anthers  five  of  them  ob-  points:  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  yellotrish 

long,    five    roundish:     legume    compressed,  or  sandy  red  colour;  and    of    great    speed 

coriaceous,  swellinof  at  the  seeds.     Nineteen  courage  and  fidelity.     They  are  sup;>osed  to 

species:  Europe;  Asia;  America;  one  a  na-  be  mules  produced  from  a^cross  between  the 

tive  of  the  Cape.     They  may  be  thus  subdi-  shepherd's  dog  and  the   greyhound,  which, 

vided.  from  breeding  in  and  in  witfi  the  latter,  has 

A.  Herbaceous:  leaves  in  finger-like  di-  so  refined  upon  the  original  cross,  that  very 
visions.  little  of  the  shepherd's  aog  is  retained  in  it's 

B.  Shrubby :  leaves  in  finger-like  divi-  stock,  its  docility  and  fidelity  excepted. 
sions.  They  are  the  favourite  dogs  of  small  farmers, 

C.  Herbaceous :  with  simple  leaves.  They  since  they  can  both  act  the  part  of  a  sheep 
are  all  hardy  annuals,  ornamented  with  long  dog,  and  occasionally  trip  up  tbe  heels  of  a 
whorled  spikes  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  leveret  three  parts  grown.  They  are  aUo 
white,  bine,  yellow  and  rose-coloured.  They  the  constant  companions  of  professed  and 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  make  a  notorious  poachers,  being  admirably  adapt«'d 
handsome  appearance  in  open  borders.  to  such  a  kind  of  service  :  they  equal,  if  not 

LCPULUS.  (^Lvpulus.i.  m.  from  xt/v*;,  dis-  exceed,  any  other  kind  of  dog  in  satracity; 

like,  so  named  from  its  bitterness.)  The  hop.  and  arc  easily  taught  any  thing  that  an  ani- 

It  is  the  floral  leaf  or  bractea  of  this  plant,  mal  of  this  description  can  acquire.     Some  of 

Httmulus  Ittpvlut  of  Linn^us,  that  is  dried  them  are  very  irttle  inferior  in  speed  to  well- 

and   used   in   various   kinds  of  strong  beer,  bred    greyhounds :     liares    they    frequently 

Hops    have  a  hitter  taste,     less    ungrateful  run  up  to:  rabbits  they  kill  to  a  certainty, 

than    most  of  the  other  strong    bitters,   ac-  if  the  latter  be  at  any  distance  from  home: 

companied  with  some  degree  of  warmth  and  if  near  a  warren,  the  dog  invariably  run^  fur 

aromatic  bitter,  and  are  highly  intoxicating,  the  burrow,  by  doing  which,  he  seldom  fails 

The  hop  flower   also  exhales-  a  considerable  in  his  attempt  to  secure  his  aim.     His  quaii- 

quantity  of  its  narcotic    power  in   drying;  fications   go  still   farther;   in  the  nocturnal 

hence  those  who  sleep  in  the  hop  houses  are  excursions  of   poachers,    he  will  easily  pull 

with  difficulty   roused   from  their    slumber,  down  a  fallow  deer,  as  soon  as  the  signal  is 

A  pillar  stufted  with  these  flowers  was  said  given  for  pursuit ;  which  done,    he  will  cx- 

to   have    laid  our    present   monarch    asleep  piore   his   way   to   his  master,  and  conduct 

ftvhen  other  remedies  had  failed.  him  to  the  game,  wherever  he  may  have  left 

We  have  already  observed  in  another  ar-  it.  In  poachin^^  for  hares  however  they  are 
tide  that  this  plant  has  of  late  been  intro-  peculiarly  serviceable,  for  when  the  wires 
duced  in  the  new  pharmacopoeia  of  the  are  fixed  at  the  menses,  and  the  nets  at  the 
London  college  under  the  forms  of  extract  gates,  a  lurcher  or  two  despatched  by  a sintfle 
and  tincture,  as  a  valuable  aromatic  bitter,  word  of  command,  will  scour  the  field,  pad- 
See  Ht'MULUS.  dock,  or   plantation,  with    the  most  perfect 

LUPUS,   a  Roman,  who,  contrary  to  the  silence  and  secure  an  ample  harvest. 

« omens,  marched  against  the  JMarsi,  and  was  LURK,  in  falconry,  a  device  of  leather,  io 

killed  with   his  army.     He  has   been  taxed  the  shape  of  two  wings,  stuck  with  feathers 

frith  impiety,  and  was  severely  censured   in  and  baited  with  a  piece  of  flesh,  to  call  back 

the  Augustan  age.     (^Horat.).  a  hawk  when  at  considerable  distance. 

Lupus,  in  zoology.     See  Cams.  Hence  lure  signifies  any  enticement;  any 

Lupufi,   Wolf,   in  astronomy,  a  southern  thing  tliat  promises  advantage  (^MiUon\ 

constellation,   joined   to  the  Centaur.      Ac-  7V>  LURK.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)    focall 

cording  to  the  Britannic  Catalogue  this  con-  hawks  {Bacon). 

sf^'**                    ^4  stars,   numbered   thus  ac-  To    LuRE.   r.   a.      To  attract;    to  ent'cf 

ngnitudcs,  0, 0, 2,  3,  IH,  3.  {Gay). 


L  U  S  X  U  S 

LUROAN,  a  post  and  fair  town  in  the  employed  for  their  manufactures  in  foreign 

coaoty  of  Armagh  and  province  of  Ulster  in  silk,  and  ivoollen  commodities,  gold  and  silver 

Ireland,  67  miles  from  Dublin.     It  is  a  flou-  lace  points,  &c.  in  wines,  Kpices,  corn,  fresh 

hshing  town,  agreeably  situated  in  the  midst  and    baked    fruits,   garden-stuff,    and  bops, 

of  I  mock  improved  country  ;  and  the  inhabi-  The  great  trade  carried  on  in  linen,  had  its 

tuts  are  extensively^  engaged  in  the  linen  beginning  in  the  year  1684.     Upper  Lusatia 

Dttiiafactore.     It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  formerly  belonged  to  Bohemia.    Lower  Lu> 

iboQttwo^miles  from  Lough  Neaijrh,  of  which  satia,  which  alone,  till  the  fifteenth  century, 

it  commaads  a  most  beautiful  and  extensive  was  called  Lusatia^  was  first  erected  into  a 

prospect.    The  fairs  are  three  in  the  year,  marquisate  in  the  year  931,  by  Henry  L  king 

Loo.  6. 31  W.     Lat.  54. 35  N.  of  (jermany.     In  the  middle  of  the  sixteentE 

hvuQAif-green^  .a  post  and  fair  town  of  century,  they]  were  both  ceded  to  the  elector 

Ireland,  in  Che  county  of  Louth  and  province  of  Saxony,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum 

of  Leinster,  37   miles  from  Dublin;  a  mile  of  money,  which  the  elector  had  advanced  to 

berond  which  is  a  handsome  seat  of  the  earl  the  emperor,  in  his  war  with  the  Bohemians, 

of  CbarlemoQt.      It  has  three  fairs  in  the  with  condition  only  that  the  kings  of  Bohemia 

jear.  should  retain  the  armorial   bearings.      The 

LU'RID.  a.   (/«ni/ii#,  Latin.)     Gloomy;  whole  is  now  divided  between  the  king  of 

ditmal  (Thomson).  Prussia  and  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

WKIDJB.    In  botany.  (Luridus,  a  dusky  LU'.SCIOUS.  a.  (from  luxurious,)  1.  Sweet* 

or  livid  colour.     Linnius  makes  it  synony-  so  as  to  nauseate.     2.  Sweet  in  a  great  de- 

noDs  with/ic#rfa.)    The  name  of  the  thirty-  gree    (Drydeni),      3.    Pleasing;   delightful 

third  order  in  Linn^us's  Fragments,  and  of  the  (South), 

tveaty-etghth  in  his  Ordines  Naturales.  LU'SCIOU.SLY.  ad.  Sweet  in  a  great  degree. 

To  LURK.  V.  n.  To  lie  in  wait ;  to  lie  hid-  LU'SCIOUSNESS.  s.  (from  luscious.)  Im* 

den;  to  lie  close  (Spenser),  moderate  sweetness.  (Decay  of  Piety), 

LU'RKEK.  #.  (from  lurk,)    A  thief  that  LU'SBRN.  #.  (lupus  cervartusMt)  A  lynx. 

lies  in  wait.  LUSH.  a.  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  op- 

LU'RKINGPLACE.  s,  (lurk  and  place.)  posite  to  pale  and  faint  (S/iakspeare). 

Hiding  place ;  secret  place  (Samuel).  LUSIGNAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

LUS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  partment  of  Vicnne,  seated   on  tlie  Vonne, 

of  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of   a  15  miles  south-south-west    of  Poitiers,    and 

castoo,    in  the  district  of    Argelles  ;     one  200  of  Paris.  Lon.  0.  10£.    Lat  4.5.  25  N. 

league  south-west  Berege,  and  three  south  LUSITANIA  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the  divi- 

Arrelles.  sions  of  Spain,  extending  to  the  north  of  the 

LU.SAT1A,  a  country  of  Germany,  bounded  Tagus,  quite  to  the  sea  of  Cantabria,  at  least 
01  the  north  by  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  to  tbe  Promontorium  Celticum.  But  Angus- 
OB  tbe  east  bv  Silesia,  on  the  south  by  Bohe-  tus,  by  a  new  regulation,  made  the  Anas  its 
mia,  aod  on  the  west  by  Meissen.  It  is  about  boundary  to  the  south,  the  Durius  to  the  north ; 
tireotT-right  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  wide,  and  thus  constituting  only  a  part  of  the  mo- 
uld is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.'  Up-  dern  Portugal.  Lusitani^  the  people,  (Dio- 
prr  Lusatia  abounds  more  in  mountains  and  dorus^  Siephanus), 

bills,  and  enjoys  a  purer  air,  than  the  Lower^  LUSO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the 

is  which  are  found  many  boggy  and  moorish  duchv  of  Urbioo,  crosses  part  of  Romagno, 

trvts.      The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  10  miles  west 

(Tmt  number  of  woods,  and  those  finer  ones  of  Rimini. 

than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  first,  the  fat  LUSK.  a.  (/u^cAe,  Fr.)Idle;  laxy;  worthless, 

tncts  of  which  generally  feel  a  great  scarcity  LU'SKISH.  a.  (from  lusk.)  Somewhat  in- 

of  timber,  with  which  the  others,  notwitlu  clinahle  to  laziness  or  indolence, 

itaodiog,  are  sufficiently  provided,  and  even  LUSKISHLY.  ad.  Lazily ;  indolentlv. 

the  very  great  heaths  themselves  to  exube-  LU'SKISHNESS.  #.(from/tt#A:tsA.)  Adis- 

noce.    In  Lusatia  are  made  all  sorts  of  linen,  position  to  laziness  (Spenser). 

from  anbleacbed  yarn,  common  and  fine,  as  LUSORIOUS,  a.  {lusorius^  Latin.)   Used 

iho  fine  white   damask  for  table  and  bed-  in  play  ;  sportive  (Sanderson). 

doths,  and  white  tick.    The  black  and  fine  LU'SORY.  a.  (lusorius^  Latin.)     Used  in 

^vin^  also  support  many  hands ;    and,  ex-  play  (traits). 

cfasive  of  these,  there  are  in  Lusatia  good  LUSSAN  (Margaret  de),  a  French  romance 

tausfaetures  of  hats,  leather,  paper,  gun-  writer,  was   the    daui^hter    of  a  coachman, 

powder,  iron,  glass,  and   wax-bleaching,  to-  and  born  in  1682.    Attracting  the  notice  of 

rtW  with  other  works  of  artists  and  ban-  the  famous  Huet,  he  gave  her  an  education 

ilittifts-people.      By  means  of  these  manu-  which  she  highly    improved.    She   died  in 

Ctrtores,  and  in  particular  bv  means  of  tbe  1758.     Her  works  are  numerous,  the  best  of 

"Cfoihs  and  linens,  a  considerable  trade  is  car-  which  is  entitled,  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de 

M  oa  there,  which,  indeed,  is  not  at  present  Phillippe  Auffuste,  6  vols.  12mo. 

w  gmt  as  it  was  formerly,  but  still  is  not  LUST.  t.  (lunr,  Saxon.)    1.  Carnal  desirt 

tainportant,  being  productive  of  great  ad-  {J'aylor),     s.  Any  violent  or  irregular  desire 

notage  to  Lusatia,  as  it  exceeds  the  impor-  (Peaeham).    3.  Vigour ;  active  power :  not 

^D  in  wool,  yarn,  and  silk,   which  are  used  (Bacon). 


L  U  S  L  U  T 

^o   LUST.  V.  n.     1.    To  desire    carnally  soldiers,  crowned  with  laurel,  led  the  victims* 

{^Roscommon).      2.    To    desire     vehemently  which  were  u  cow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  rhricf 

(Knoiles).     3.  To  list ;    to  like :  out  of  use  round  the  army  ranged  in  hattle-array  in  the 

{Psalms),     4.  To  have  irregular  dispositions  field  of  Mars>   to    which    deity  the  victims 

{James).  were  afterwHrds  sacrificed,  after  pourinir  o'Jt 

LU'STFUL.  a.  (lust  and  full.)     I.  Libidi-  many  imprecations  upon  the  enemies  of  the 

nous;    having    irregular  desires    (Til.).     2.  Romans.      Tlie   lustrations    of    their    flocks 

Provoking    to    sensuality;    inciting    to   lust  were  performed   in  this  manner:    the  sh<*p- 

(Milton.)  herd  sprinkled   tliem   with  pure   water,  and 

LU'STFULLY.  ad.  (from  lustful.)  With  thrice  surrounded  his  sheepfold  with  a  com- 

sensual  concupiscence.  position   of  savin,    laurel,  and  brimstone  set 

LU'STFULNESS.  *.  (from  lustful.)  Libi-  on  fire  ;  and  afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  £r»'I- 

dinousness.  dess  Pales  an  offering  of  milk  boiled,  uine, 

LU'STIHED.     >  *.  (from /m*^^.)  Vigour :  a  cake  and   millet.      As  for  private   houses, 

LU'STIHOOD.  J    sprightliness  ;    corporal  they  were  lustrated  with  water,  a  fumigation 

ability:  not  in  use.     (Sliakspeare.)  ofTaurel,  juniper,  olive-tree,  savin,  and  snoh 

LLf'STILY.G</.  (from /«*^y.)  Stoutly;  with  like:  and  the  victim  commonly  Wds  a  pig 

vigour;  with  mettle  (5oMMer;*).  Lustrations  made  for  particular  persons  were 

LU'STIjX'ESS.  *.  (Ironi  lusty.)  Stoutness;  commonly  called  expiations^  and  the  victims 

flturdiness ;     strength  ;      vigour      of    body  piacula 

(Dryden),  LU'STRR.  *.  (/ui^re,  French.)     1.  Bright. 

LU'STLESS.  a.  (from /«i*^)  Not  vigorous;  ness  ;    splendour;    glitter  (Davies).      2.  A 

weak  (S/>f/ijjer).  sconce  with    lights    (Pope).     3.    Eminence; 

LUSTRAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  an-  renown  (Stoi/t).     4.  The  space  of  five  years, 

cienls  to  the  water  used  in  their  ceremonies  LU'STHING.  *.  (from  lustre.)  A  shining 

to  sprinkle  and  purify  the  people.      From  silk. 

chem  the  Romanists  have  borrowed  the  holy  LU'STROUS.  a.  (from  lustre.)    3rlght; 

%vater  used  in  their  churchc;*.  shining  ;  luminous  (Snakspeare). 

Lustral-Dat,     (Dies    Lustricus\     that  LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  gene- 

ivhereon  the  lustrations  were  performed  for  ral  muster  and  review  of  all  the  citizens  and 

a   child,   and   its   name  given ;    which    was  their    goods,  which    was  performed    by  the 

usually  the  nintli  day   from  the   birth  of  a  censors  every  fifth   year.      They  afterwards 

boy,   and  the   eighth    from  that  of  a   girl,  made  a  solnnm  lustration. 

Though  others   performed  the  ceremony  on  LU'STY.  a.  (/w*/i^,  Dutch.)  Stont;  vigo- 

the  last  day  of  that  week  wherein  the  child  rous*  healthy;  able  of  body  (O^irtfy). 

was  born,  and  others  on  the  fifth  day  from  LU'TAMST.#.  (I'rom/aVe.) One  who  plays 

its  birth.     Over  this  feast-day   the  goddess  upon  the  lute. 

Nundina  was  supposed  to  preside;  the  mid-  LUTA'RIOUS. a.  (/u^artuf,  I^tin.)  l.Lir- 

wives,    nurses,  and   domestics,    handed    the  ing  in  mud,  2.  Of  the  colour  of  mud  (Grer). 

child  backwards  and  forwards,  around  a  fire  LUTE,   in    music,  a  stringed    instrument 

burning  on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  after  which  formerly  much  in  use;  anciently  containing 

they  sprinkled  it  with  water;  hence  this  feast  only  five  rows  of  stiings,  but  to  which  vix, 

had  the  name  of  amphidromia.     The  old  wo>  or  more,  were  afterwards  added.     The  Lute 

men  mixed  saliva  and  dust  with  the  water,  consists   of  four  parts,  viz.     the    tabic;  the 

The  whole  ended   with   a  sumptuous  enter-  body,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides ;  the  neck, 

tainment.  which  has  as  many  st(»ps  or  divisions;  and 

LUSTRA'TIOXSjin antiquity, ceremonies,  the  head,  or  cross,  in  which  the  screws  for 
by  which  the  ancients  puritied  their  cities,  turning  it  are  inserted.  In  playing  this  instra- 
fields,  armies,  or  people,  defiled  by  any  crime  ment,  the  performer  strikes  tlie  strings  with 
or  impurity.  Some  of  these  lustrations  were  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  regulates 
public,  others  private.  'inhere  were  three  the  sounds  with  those  of  the  left.  The  otU 
species  or  manners  of  performing  lustration,  gin  of  this  instrument  is  not  known,  thou^fh 
viz.  by  fire  and  sulphur,  by  water,  and  by  air;  generally  believed  to  be  of  very  early  date, 
which  last  was  done  by  fanning  and  agitating  Indeed,  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
the  air  round  the  thing  to  be  purified.  Some  country  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  its  in* 
of  these  lustrations  were  necessary,  t.  e.  could  vention.  Some  give  it  to  Germany,  and  de- 
not  be  dispensed  with,  as  lustrationtt  of  houses  rive  its  name  from  the  German  word  Lalve^ 
in  time  of  a  plague,  or  upon  the  death  of  which  signifies  the  same  thing,  while  others 
any  person:  others  again  were  done  out  of  ascribe  it  to  the  Arabians,  and  trace  its  name 
choice,  and  at  pleasure.  The  public  lustra-  from  the  Arabic  Alland. 
tions  at  Rome  were  celebrated  every  fifth  LUTES,  in  chemistry,  (Lu/»iiJ,  clay,  Lat.) 
year;  in  which  they  led  a  victim  thrice  round  Clay  or  substances  of  similar  tenacity*  nia<ir 
the  place  to  be  purified,  and  in  the  mean  use  of  to  close  the  joinings  of  chemical  vet- 
time  burnt  a  great  quantity  of  perfumes,  sels,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  va- 
Their  country  lustrations,  which  they  called  pours  and  gases  during  the  process  of  d<s- 
ambarvalia  were  celebrated  before  they  be-  lillation,  sublimation,  and  the  like;  or  to 
gan  to  reap  their  corn  :  in  those  of  the  armies,  protect  vessels  from  the  action  of  the  fire 
ivh-  '                     i  armilustria,  some  chosen  which  might  crack  or  fuse,  or  calcine  them; 
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or  sometimes  to  repair  flaws  or  other  imper-  cement  for  cellars  and  other  places    liMe 

fections.    Hence  lutes  are  chemical  cements,  to  damp. 

S«  the  article  Cement.  None  of  these  Intes  will  confine  very  cor- 

lUieD  a  late  is  applied  over  the  whole  sur-  rosive    acid    vapours    perfectly    for  a  grreat 

^  of  a  vessel  (as  to  a  glass  retort  when  it  length  uf  time,  but  they  will  bear  nearly  a 

is  iotended  to  be    heated  red-hot),   the  pro-  red  heat,    and   may  be  emploj^ed   where  an 

ce»  is  termed  lorication^  or  coating.      Iron  apparatus  is  required  to  be  air-tight, 

furnaces  are  also  lined  or  coated  on  the  in-  For  confining  acid  vapours,  theya^  lute^ 

tide  with  earth,  to  prevent  the   iron   from  as  it   is  called,  is  one  of  the  best.     This  is 

bfJDi(  destroyed   by  the  constant  action  of  made  by  taking  any  quantity  of  good  clav, 

tliefire.  tobacco-pipe  clay    for   example,    thoroughly 

Prom  the  vast  variety  of  receipts  for  lutes,  dry,    but    not  fiurnt,    powdering    it  in  an 

tbe  following  may  be  selected  as  best   ca-  iron   mortar,  mixing  it  gradually,  with  dry- 

pable  of  ansivering  the  purposes  of  the  ex-  ing  linseed-oil,  and  beatingf  them  for  a  long 

perimental  chemist.  time  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paste.     Much 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapours  of  manual  labour   is    required,   and   it  should 

witrr,  spirit,  and   liquors  not  corrosive,  the  be  continued  till    the  mass  no    longer  ad- 

timple  application  of  slips  of  moistened  blad-  heres  to  the  pestle.     Then  make  the  edges 

der  irill  answer  very  well  for  glass,  and  paper  of  the  glass  or  other   vessels    about  which 

with  good  paste  for  metals.     Bladder  to  be  it  is  to  ne  used  perfectly  dry,  and  apply  the 

my  ailbcsive,  shoold  be  soaked  some  time  lute  carefully,  and  it  will  stand  the    longest 

is  vater  moderately  warm,  till  it  feels  clam-  process  without  failing.  Good  glazier's  putty. 

By:  ic  then  sticks   ^ery  well.     If  smeared  which  is  made  of  chalk  beat  up  with  drying 

vitii  white  of   egg  instead  of  water,  it  ad-  linseed  oil,  much  resembles  the  fat   lute  in 

bem  still  closer.  quality. 

Another  very  convenient  lute  is  linseed-  The  following  will  be    found  useful,  ap- 

ool  moistened  with  water  to  a  proper  con-  plied  round   glass  retorts   when  distillation 

liflence,  well-beaten,  and  applied  pretty  thick  with  a  full   red  heat,  is    wanted  to  protect 

orer  the  joinings  of  the  vessels.     This  imme-  them  from   the    sudden  action  of   the    fire, 

lately  renders  them  light,  and  the  lute  in  and  to  give  them  firmness,  and  enable  them 

moe  hours  dries  to  a  hard  mass.     Almond-  to  bear  this  heat  without  flattening  or  fall- 

pute  vill  answer  the  same  purpose.     These,  ing  together  when  red-hot,  or  melting  with 

ooverer,  both  begin  to  scorch  and  spoil  at  the  fuel ;  and  a  glass  vessel  so  prepared  with 

s  beat  something  about  boiling,  and  there-  a  thick  earthen  coating,  may  oe  considered 

fore  trill  not  do  as  fire4utes^  a  number  of  as  an  earthen  vessel  glazed  on  the  inside* 

wry  cohesive  cements  impervious  to   water  Let  sand  be  mixed  with  just  sufficient  quan- 

and  roost  liquids  and  most  vapours,  and  ex-  tity  of  clay  to  make  it  adhere  together,  and 

tremely  hard  when  once  solidified,  are  made  beat  them  np  with  some  fibrous  material,  so 

by  tlie  union  of   quicklime  with   many  of  as  mechanically  to  increase  the  tenacity.     A 

tbe  vegetable  or   animal    mucilaginous    li-  natural  earthy  mixture  of  this  kind  is  wind- 

Qoors.     The   following  is  in  frequent   use:  sor  loam,  or  an  equally  good  one    may  be 

take  some  whites  of  eggs,    with  as   much  formed   with   fragments  of   pottery  coarsely 

vatrr,  heat  them  well  together,  and  sprinkle  ground,   (the   fine    part  being  separated  by 

io  sufficient  slacked  lime    to  make  up  the  sifting    and  rejecteu),  mixed  witti  more  or 

vbole  to  the  consistence  of  thin  paste.    The  less  clay,  according  to  the  quality,  so  that  it 

Hoc  should  be  slacked  by  bein^  once  dipped  will  just  mould  together  when  wet.     For  the 

in  water,  and  then  suffered  to  fall  into  pow-  fibrous  matter  some  use  horses*  dung,  which 

<ler,  which   it  will  do  speedily,   with   great  appears  the    best,    others  chopped  straw  or 

nsission  of  beat  if  well  burnt.     This  cement  chaff,  and  cow-hair  or  tow,  all  of  which  an- 

slioold  be  spread  on  slips  of  cloth,  and  ap-  swer  the  same    purpose.       Beaum6    recom- 

piifd  immediately,  as  it  hardens  or  beats  very  mends  about  an  ounce  of  cow's  hair  to  five 

>P^ily.    A  strong  solution  of  glue  may  be  pounds  of  the  earthy  mixture, 

rmployed  with  the  lime  instead  of  the  white  For  iointng  the  covers  to  crucibles,  a  very 

^^  'fir**    ^  mixture  of  liquid  glue,  white  of  valuable  lute  is  prepared  from  glass  of  bo- 

^^  and  lime,  makes  the  lute  (Vane^  which  rax,    brick-dust,  and  clay,   finely  powdered 

is  so  firm  that  broken  vessels  united  with  it  together,  and  mixed  with  a  little  water  when 

ve  almost  as  strong  as  when  sound.    None  used.     About  a  sixth  part  of  borax  is  suffi- 

^  these  lotes,  however,    will    enable  these  cient  to  bring  the  earths  to  that  state  of  semi- 

^tsseli  to  hold  liquids  for  any  great  length  vitrification  which  is  desired.     Litharge  may 

of  time.  be   used   instead  of  borax,  but  the  latter  is 

A  very  singular  and  firm  lute  is  obtained  by  far  the  best,   as  it  promotes   that    thia 

W  mbbiog  down  some  of  the  poorest  skim-  spreading  fusion,  which  is  admirably  calcu- 

ivd  milk  cheese  with  water  to  the  consistency  la  ted  for  an  even  application  down  an  uneven 

^f  thick  soap,  and  then  adding  lime  and  ap-  surface, 

plying  as  above.  Another  species  of  lute  is  what  the  French 

I'ine  and  blood,  with  a  small  quantity  of  call  Masticn  chaud^  and  consists  of  different 

brick-dust  or   broken   pottery  stirred  in,  is  kinds  of  oily  and  resinous  substances,  liquid 

csed  in  some  places  as  a  very  good  water-  when  hot,  and  which  become  more  or  less 
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solid   by  cooling.      These  are  useful  for  a  oo  some  business  appertaining  to    his  order,  ami 

variety   of    miscellaneous  purposes;    for  ex-  there  had  an   opportunity  of  seeing  more  clearly 

periments    with    ^ases    over   water    or   mer-  the  corruptions    of   popery.       On    his  return  be 

cury,  and  others  where  only  a  veiy  moderate  ^"    created   D  D.    and   became  professor    of  di- 

warmth  is  used,  and  where  it  is  of  importance  ,^'"'^'  V-  .Wutemburg,  a    new    un.versity  foundwl 

to  keep  out  air  and   water.      These  will  also  ^yj^f^^f""  elector  of  Saxony.     In  1.17,  Leo  X. 

-•^.i  u..**!  r  published    general   induifi:ences,     in    order   to  com- 

confine  acid  vapours,  but  not  the  vapours  of  J^^,^  ,^.^   ,Sagn.f,cent  buildings   at  Rome.     These 

alkoljol,    turpentine,   or  essential   oils,  which  Jg^^ons  for  all  sorts  of  sins,  present  and  to  come, 

dissolve    most    resinous     substances.         1  he  ^.^re  sold   in  Germany    by  the  Dominicans  in  the 

greater    number    t)f    these    will    stick     very  most   shameful  manner,  and   gave  great  offence  to 

well    to   glass  :     of    these   cements    common  all  religious  persons,  and    to  Luther   in   particular, 

sealing  wax  is  one  of  the  most  useful.     But  who   published   a  Thesis  on  Indulgences  at    Wit- 

a   cheaper  and    less    brittle    cement  is  made  temburg,   consisting   of  95   propositions,  in  which 

simply  bv  melting  bees'  wax,  with  about  one-  he  exposed  this  odious  traffic,  and  totally  denied 

eighth  of  common  turpentine.  the    efficacy  of  indulgences.       These  propositions 

The  use  of  gum-arahic  dissolved  in  water  wc^e    opposed   at  Frankfort    by  Tetzel,   the  papal 

for  cementinir  paper-labels  to  bottles,  and  a  ag«J!' ?    ^^"1   the    generality  of    the    people   gsrc 

great    variety    of  miscellaneous  purposes,  is  ""'^^'^  **>  *''^  opinions  of  Lutl^r,  and  the  depute 

r  4.  ^         K    **:ii   I    **       ^ *  made  so   much    noise,   that   other  divines  engaged 

known  to  everyone.     A  still  better  cement  .^  ^,,^  controversy.      At   length   matters  began  to 

for   the   same  uses  is  isinglass   dissolved    in  ^^^.^^^^  ^J  ^^^  ecclesiastics  made  a  formsl 

vinegar  to  a  pretty  thick   consistence  when  complaint    to    the    pope,    who    made    light  of   a 

warm.      This   congeals   in   cooling,  and   be-  quarrel    between  a    few  monks,   and    neglected  to 

fore  it  is  used  it  should  be  gently  warmed.  put  bis  authority  in  force  on   the  occasion.     Bat 

Many  of  the  varnishes  and  oil   paints  are  the    emperor    Maximilian   seeing  the  dispute  run- 

employed  in  rendering  vessels  air  and   water  ning  fast  through  all   Germany,  applied  to  Leo  to 

tight.     Thus  when  canvas  ha?s  arc  fastened  put  a  stop  to  it,  on  which  he  ordered  Luther  to 

to  a  stop-cock  tube  for  air- holders,   the  join-  be  cited  to  Rome  within  sixty  days.     He  also  called 

ing  is  made  perfectly  air-tight  by  tving  over  "Pon  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  give  up  the  reforroer 

it   slips  of  cloth  or 'bladder  soaked  in  spirit  *«  his  legate.        This    prince,   however,    had  too 

varnish  great  a   regard  for  Luther  to   obey  the  injucctmn. 

Yet,  after  all,  from    the  inconvcniency  of  V!^    requested    that  his    cause  might  be  heard  in 

,  .  '     1    .  1      /•*         r  *u  •  ^r     *•  Germany.     lo  this    the    pope    assented,    ai;d    car- 

making  lutes  and  often  of  their  application  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^  appointed  to    decide  the  busi- 

when  made,  it  is  far  better,  and  saves  much  „^^^      ^^^^^^    acco/dingW    appeared    before    the 

time  to  the    chrmist,  to    fit   glass   vessels  to  ^a,^|„3,    ^^     Augsburg;    but  finding   that  he  was 

each  other  by  grinding,  whence  this  practice  required   to   make  a  full  submission   and  recooci- 

is  much  more  in  use  now  than  formerly.  liation,  his  honest  spirit  took  fire,  and  he  positively 

To  LUTE.  V.  a.  To  close  with  a  luting.  refused,  though  all  the  terrors  of  the  church  were 

LUTE  A     CORPORA.        See     Corfora  denounced   ogainst    him.        The   pope     upon  this 

Lutea.  issued  a  brief,  in  which  he  threatened  to  excommu- 

LUTENIST,  a  performer  on  the  lute.    The  "icate  all    who  denied    his    power    to  forgive  sins 

office   of  the    Lutenist  to    the    king's  chapel  by   indulgences.       Luiher,    not  at   all  daunted  by 

was    formerly    an   active    one,    like   that   of  this  bull,  published  an  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a 

orjranist;  but  since  the  lute   has  fallen   into  f"f^'    council.       By   this  t.me  the   opmions  of 

I-  .i:^  u ..  K^^^»>»  »  .:.«^».,.<>  «!.>«»  Luiher     had    gained     hmi     many     followers,     and 

disuse,  this  has  become  a  sinecure  place.  .       '^^    ..      i         j    %. i  , i.^„    „i.^.« 

¥  TT'rt-ct'ni  *  r»      •  *  *•  «  1    •  among     the   rest     the   learned   Melancthon,    whose 

LUrEflA,  now  Parts,  a  town  ot  Belgic  ^^,J,,,,  ^^         ,  ,,,^^  t„  him.       Pains  were 

Gaul,    on    the    confluence   of    the    rivers    he-  ^^^^^   ^^   bring  over  Erasmus  also,  but  though  be 

quana  and  Matrona.     J.  i  irsar   fortihed  and  ^ig^^j  ,^^^  to    the  work   of   reformation,    he  hsd 

embellished    it,     from     which     circumstance  not  courage  to   break  with   the  pope.      In    1519 

some   authors   call   it  Julii  Civiias.     Julian,  Luther  had  a  famous  diypute  at  Leipsic  with  John 

the  apostate,  resided  there  some  time.     Ctps.  Kccius,    a  divinity  professor  at  Ingoldstadt,  which 

Strab,  ended    in    the   manner    common    to  those   kind  of 

conferences,     neither     party     being     convinced    of 

LUTHER  (Martin),  the  great  luminary   of  the  the  other's  arguments.     In  Io'20  the  pope  issued  out 

Reformation,   was  born   at    Isleben    in    Saxony,    of  a  formal    covidemnation   of    Luther,    which  affected 

mean   parentage,    in    1 483.     In   ir>OI    he  was  sent  him    so    little   that   he   immediately    wrote  a  book 

to     the    university   of     Erfurt,    where    lie    studied  in    which    he    called    it     "  the   Execrable    Bull  of 

philosophy  and  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  of  rising  Antichrist  ;'*     and     calling     all     the     students    of 

at   the  bar,  but   happening   to   walk  one  day    into  Wittemburg   together,  he  Hung  the  po{)e*s  bull  ard 

the    fields,    his  companion   was  struck    with  light,  decretals     into    the  fire.      The  3'ear     following    he 

nirg,  and   died  on  the   spot.      Tliis   afT.cting  inci-  anended     the    die^   of     Worms,      by   virtue    of  a 

dent   operated   so   much    on    the  mind   of   Luther,  safe-conduct   from  the  emperor,  and  when  some  of 

that   he   determined   on    withdrawing    from    secular  his  friends  would  have  dissuaded  him  from    gt»ing% 

concerns,    and   to   retire  into  a    monaster^'.        He  by  urging  the  case   of  John  Huss,  he  boldly  said, 

chose  the   order   of  St.  AugUNtine,  and  led  in   the  that    ^^  If   he   knew  there  were  as  many  devils  at 

convent  a   most   pious   and  studious   life.     Having  Worms   as  tiles   upon    the   houses,    he  would  go.'* 

met  with  a  copy   of  the  Latin  Bible,   he  set  him-  Here  he  was  required  to  retract  his  opinions,  aod 

self  to  the  study  of  it  with  great   application,  and  to  promise  submission  to  the  pope,  both  of  vbicfa 

was    surprised   to    see  the  difference    between  the  he  refused,  and   left  the  city   without  a  aingle  step 

word    of    God   and  (he    practices  of    the   Roman  being  advanced  in  the  way   of  recoucUiatioo.    On 

'12   he   was  deputed  logo  to  Rome  his  return   through  a  wood,  he  wu  suddenly  svixed 
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hf  %  party  of  bonemen,  wbo  conrtyed.  him  to  the  a  vfttt  understandiDg,  which  raised  bim  up  to  a 
cutk  <if  Whtembecg,  where  he  was  so  secretly  kept,  pitch  of  learning  unknown  to  the  age  In  which  he 
that  00  one  knew  what  was  become  of  him,  except  lived  ;  his  knowledge  in  Scripture  was  admirable, 
tbe  persons  concerned  in  the  afiair.  In  the  mean  bis  elocution  manly,  and  his  ¥ray  of  reasoning 
lime  Charles  V.  published  an  edict  agaiost  him,  and  with  all  the  subtilty  that  those  plain  truths  he  deli- 
pot  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  all  who  should  vered  would  bear:  his  thoughts  were  bent  aU 
DSJotaia,  defend,  or  protect  him.  While  this  bull  ways  on  great  designs,  and  he  had  a  resolution 
VM  tJiuadering  through  the  empire,  Luther  was  se-  fitted  to  go  through  with  them ;  the  assurance  cf 
rare  in  his  retreat,  which  be  afterwards  called  his  her-  his  mind  was  not  to  be  shaken  or  surprised  ;  and 
miuge  and  hit  Patmos.  He  did  not,  however,  that  cra^^qow  of  his  (for  I  know  not  what  else  to 
spend  his  time  in  idleness,  bat  held  conferences  with  call  it),  before  the  diet  of  Worms,  was  such  as 
kia  friends  on  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  might  have  become  the  days  of  the  apostles.  His 
isid  wrote  several  books  against  his  enemies.  After  life  was  holy ;  and  when  he  had  leisure  for  retire- 
msbieDce  of  tea  months,  he  made  his  appearance  ment,  severe;  his  virtues  active  chiefly,  and  ho- 
tgnn  pobKcly  at  Witiemberg,  and  about  this  time  milttical,  not  those  lazy  sullen  ones  of  the  cloister, 
tatered  iato  a  controversy  with  Henry  VIII.  of  He  had  no  ambition  but  in  the  service  of  God ; 
Eagiiad,  wbo  bad  written  a  book  against  htm  on  the  for  other  things,  neither  his  enjoyment  nor  wishes 
Skcrament.  Luther  paid  very  liitle  respect  to  the  ever  went  higher  than  the  bare  conveniences  of 
re)-al  disputant,  but  answered  him  with  great  seve-  living.  He  was  of  a  temper  particularly  averse 
ritj.  This  year  he  published  a  translation  of  the  to  covetousness,  or  any  base  sin;  and  charitable 
Nev  Testament  into  German,  which  promoted  the  even  to  a  fault,  without  respect  to  his  own  occa- 
Refomiation  wond^fully*  and  was  universally  read,  sions.  If  among  this  crowd  of  virtues,  a  failing 
though  proscribed  by  imperial  authority.  In  1.524,  crept  in,  we  must  remember,  that  an  apostle  him- 
Erasmus  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  against  Luther,  self  had  not  been  irreproachable ;  if  in  the  body 
tad  chose  for  his  subject  the  freedom  of  the  human  of  his  'doctrine  one  flaw  is  to  be  seen,  yet  the 
viJi.  vhacb  he  defended  against  our  reformer,  who  re-  greatest  lights  of  the  church,  and  in  the  purest 
plied  in  a  treatise  entitled,  De  Servio  Abitrio,  which  dmes  of  it,  were^  we  know,  not  exact  in  all  their 
«u  inswered  by  Erasmus  in  another,  called.  Hyper-  opinions.  Upon  the  wholes  we  have  certainly 
aspistea.  In  1525,  Luther  married  Catherine  de  great  reason  to  break  out  in  the  phrase  of  the 
BoK^  a  Don,  who  bad  escaped  from  a  convent  at  prophet,  and  say,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the 
Nimptscben.  This  gave  a  handle  to  his  enemies  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad 
to  accuse  bim  of  immorality  and  impiety;  but  tidings.^'  His  works  were  collected  into  7  vols,  folio, 
Lather  was  not  to  he  abashed  by  their  charges,  at  Wittemberg  after  his  death.  Catherine  de  Bore 
He  defended  what  he  had  done,  and  lived  happily  survived  him,  and  died  of  a  fall  from  a  carriage  at 
vith  bis  wife,  who  brought  him  three  sons.  In  Torgau  in  1552.  Some  of  their  descendants  were 
15i9,  the  emperor  called  a  diet  at  Spires,  to  call  living  in  good  repute  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cea- 
fcr  aid  from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks,  tury. 

sad  to  devise  some  means  to  allay  the  religious         The  late  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  *'  Lectures  on  Ec- 

^ipotes  which  rag«d  more  violently  than  ever,  and  clesiastical  History,**   says,  **  Luther  had  certainly 

is  which  it  was  decreed,  that  the  mass  should  be  great  qualities  and  virtues ;  he  had  also  great  faults : 

abserved  in    all  those  places  which   professed   the  but  the  former  much  preponderated.     His  penetra- 

lefenned  religion.     Against  this  decree  the  electors  tion  and  abilities  were  considerable.     I   mean   fats 

of  Saxony  and  Brandeobuig,  and  other  princes,  made  knowledge,   his  eloquence,   his  skill  in  disputation, 

tberr  protest  in  a  &nioua  writing,  which  brought  upon  and  his  readiness  in  finding  resources,  even  in  the 

(he  r^ormed  the  name  of  protestanta.     The  protes-  greatest  difiiculiies.    But  these  are  only  intellectual 

tant  priocea  then  found  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  talents ;  he  was  largely  supplied  with   those  active 

Ica^^ue  ibr  their  mutual  defence  against  the  emperor  virtues,  which  are   necessary  for  putting  the  afore- 

snd  caihotic  princes.     In   1 5'iO.  was  drawn  up  by  named  qualities  to  the  best  account.     An  unconquer- 

MekDcthon,  the  celebrated  coofession  of  Augsburg,  able  zeal  for  what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  constancy 

vliicb  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Luther,  and  was  re-  in  maintaining  it,  intrepidity  in   facing   danger,  an 

fcired  as   Oie  standard  of  the  protestant  faith   in  Indefatigable  industry  in  employing  every  opportu- 

Omnany.     In    1534,    Luther*s  translation   of    the  nity  that  ofi&red  for  exposing  orror  and  super8titk>n, 

Bible   into    German    was    printed,     and    published  and   defending  what  he  thought  the   unadulterated 

tbe  year  f«inowing.      In    I5.H7,    an   assembly  was  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.     But  his  virtues  were  not 

faeld  at  Smaleald   about  religion,    at  which  Luther  without    defects:    nay,    his    great    qualities    them- 

md  Mdancthon   were  present.     At    this  meeting,  selves    were    not    untainted    with    those    vices     to 

Luher  was  seiKcd  with  so  kevere  an  attack  of  the  which  they  are  thought  to  bear  an  affinity.     Thus 

stone,  that   his  life  was  despaired   of.       However,  his  logical   acuteness    sometimes    degenerated    into 

it  jdeaaed  God  to  recover  him,  and  he  went  on  aa  chicane.       But    thia    was    the    fault    of.  the     age 

before,  writing    books,   and    labouring    to  promote  he  lived  in,   and   of  his  education.     His  zeal   and 

tiie  great   work   for  which    he    was  raided    up    by  the  warmth  of  bis  temper  often  betrayed  him  into 

Providence.       He   died    at   l&leben    in    1546,    and  an   unjustifiable  violence*        His   magnanimity  was 

b:s  body  was    removed  to    Wittemberg,   where    it  not   uutinctured   with  pride  and  resentment.      His 

vu  interred  with  great  fximp,   being  attended  by  transports     of    rage,    and     even    his    buflboneriea 

prisees,    earU,    nobles,    and    a    great    number    of  again &t    the    pope,    did   unspeakable    injury   to   his 

private    geoilemen      and     students.         **     Martin  cause  with   the  wiser  and  more  intelligent  part  of 

Leber's    life,**    says  Bishop   Atterbury,    *^   was  a  mankind ;    even    with   those   who    desired    nothing 

CMtiottsl   warfare;     he   was    engaged    against    tlie  more  ardently  than   a  reformation    from   the    cor- 

wted   forces   of   the   papal  world,    and   be   stood  fuptions  which  prevailed,  and  a  defence  of  Chris- 

tb«  shock  of   them    bravely,    both    with   courage  tian  liberty  against    tlie  too   well    established    ty- 

•ad  saceeaa.      He    was    a  man  certainly  of  high  ranny    of    ecclesiastical     superiors.        His    perse- 

cBdowmcms  of  mind   and  great   virtues:    he  had  verance  would,    perhaps,    on    some   occuions,    be 
VOL.  VIL  P 
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more  properly  termed  obgtinacy.  When  be  had 
once  publicly  supported  a  tcnet»  he  seemed  inca- 
pable of  lending  an  impartial  ear  to  any  thing  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  it.  In  shorti  what  he 
did,  and  what  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  errors, 
justly  merit  our  admiration;  especially  when  we 
consider  th^  times  in  which,  and  the  people 
amongst  whom,  he  lived;  I  may  add,  the  kind  of 
education  he  had  obtained/'     See  Reformatiok. 

The  grand  and  leading  doctrine  of  Lutheranism, 
and  that  on  which  the  permanent  foundation  of 
the  reformation  was  laid,  is  the  rii^ht  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion,  "  To  the  defence  of 
this  proposition,**  says  Mr.  Iloscoe,  the  biographer 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  **  Luther  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  devote  his  learning,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his 
character,  and  his  life;  and  the  great  and  imperish- 
able  merit  of  this  reformer  consists  in  his  having  de- 
monstrated it  by  such  arguments,  as  neither  the 
efibrts  of  his  adversnries,  nor  his  own  subsequent 
conduct,  have  been  able  either  to  confute  or  invali- 
date." 

It  would  be  unjust  were  we  to  withhold  the  follow- 
ing account  given  by  Luther  himself  of  the  progress 
he  made  in  his  great  work  : 

**  Before  all  things,**  says  he,  "  I  entreat  you, 
pious  reader,  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to 
read  my  writings  with  cool  consideration,  and 
even  with  much  pity.  I  wish  you  to  know  that 
when  I  began  the  affair  of  indulgencies,  at  the 
very  first,  I  was  a  monk,  and  a  most  mad  papist. 
So  intoxicated  was  I,  and  drenched  in  papal  dog- 
mas, that  I  would  have  been  most  ready  at  ail 
times  to  murder,  or  assist  others  in  murdering, 
any  person  who  should  utter  a  syllable  against 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  pope.  I  was  a  com- 
plete  Saul  :  and  there  are  many  such  yet  There 
were,  however,  and  are  now,  others  who  appear 
to  me  to  adhere  to  the  pope  on  the  principle  of  Epi- 
curus ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  their  appe- 
tites ;  when  secretly  they  even  deride  him,  and  are 
as  cold  as  ice,  if  called  upon  to  defend  the  papacy.  I 
was  ne^'er  one  of  these ;  I  was  always  a  sincere  be- 
liever ;  I  was  always  earnest  in  defending  the  doc- 
trines I  professed :  I  went  seriously  to  work,  as  one 
who  had  a  horrible  dread  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
who,  from  his  inmost  soul  was  anxious  for  salvation. 
You  will  find,  therefore,  in  my  earlier  writings,  with 
how  much  humility,  on  many  occasions,  I  gave  up 
very  considerable  points  to  the  pupe,  which  I  now 
detest,  as  blasphemous  and  abominable  in  the  highest 
degree.  This  error  my  slanderers  call  inconsistency ; 
but  you,  pious  readers,  will  have  the  kindness  to  make 
some  allowance,  on  account  of  the  times,  and  my  in- 
experience. I  stood  absolutely  alone  at  first ;  and 
certainly  I  was  very  unlearned,  and  very  uniit  to 
undertake  matters  of  such  vast  importance.  It  was 
by  accident,  not  willingly  or  by  design,  that  I 
fell  into    these    violent  disputes ;    God    is  my  wit- 
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ness. 

LUTHERANMSM,  the  sentiment  of  Martin 
Luther  with  regard  to  religion.  8ec  LDtheu. 
Lutheranism  has  undergone  some  alteratiiMis 
since  the  tim«*  of  its  founder.  Luther  rejectcil 
the  epistle  of  St.  Jumes,  a.>  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  in  relation  to  justifi- 
cution  :  he  also  set  aside  the  Apocalypse: 
hotli  uhich  are  now  received  as  canonical  in 
the  Lutheran  church. 

JiUther  reduced  the  numher  of  sacraments 
to  two,  viz.  hapti:ini,  and  the  eucharist :  but 


ho  believed  the  impanation,  or  conaabstantia- 
tion,  that  is,  that  the  mattt^r  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remain  with  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  and  it  is  in  thiM  article  that  the  main 
difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  English 
churches  consists. 

Luther  maintained  the  mass  to  be  no  sacri- 
fice ;  exploded  the  adoration  of  tlie  host,  auri- 
cular confession,  meritorious  works,  indulgen- 
cies, piirgatorvi  tiie  worship  of  images,  &c. 
whicb  bad  been  introduced  in  the  corrupt 
times  of  the  Romish  church.  He  also  opposed 
tiie  doctrine  of  free-will,  maintained  predesti- 
nation, and  asserted  oar  justification  to  be- 
solely  by  the  imputation  of  the  merits  and  sa- 
tisfaction of  Christ.  He  also  opposed  tb<; 
fasti n}>;s  in  the  Komish  church,  uionastical 
vows,  the  relib-ite  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

LUTHERANS,  the  Christians  who  follow 
the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther,   one   of  tlie 
principal  reformers  of  the  church  in  the  I6tli 
century.     See  Luther.     The   Lutherans,  of 
all   Protestants,    are  those   who   differ    least 
from    the   Romish   church ;    as    they    a£Snii 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  mate- 
rially present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,     though     in     an    incomprehensible 
njanncr ;  and   likewise  represent   some    reli- 
gious  rites   and   iustUutions,  as  the  use  of 
images  in  churches,  the  distingaisbing-  vest- 
ments  of  the  clergy*  the  private  confession  of 
sins,  the  use  of  wafers  in  the  administration 
of  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  the  form  of  exorcism 
in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  and  other  ci'- 
remonies  of  the  like  nature,  as  tolerable,  and 
some   of    them    as    useful.      7'he  Lutherans 
maintain,  with  regard  to  the  divine  decrees, 
that  th<-y  respect  the  salvation  or  misery  of 
men,   in    consequence  of  a   previous  know- 
ledge of  their  sentiments  and  characters,  and 
not  as  free  and  unconditional,  and  as  founded 
on  the  mere  will  of  (lod.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  1 7th  century,  the  Lutherans  began  to 
entertain    a    greater   liberality  of  sentiment 
than    titey   bad   before    adopted;    thoagh   in 
many  places  they  persevered  longer  in  severe 
and  despotic  principles  than  other  Protestant 
chnrches.     Their  public  teachers  now  enjoy 
an  unbounded  liberty  of  dissenting  from  Ui« 
decisions  of  those  symbols  or  creeds  which 
were  once  deemed  almost  infallible  rules  of 
faitli  and  practice,  and  of  declaring  tlieir  dis- 
sent  in  the   manner  they  jud^fe   roost  expc* 
dieiit.      Moslieim   attributes  this   change  in 
their  sentiments  to  the  maxim  which  they  ge- 
nerally adopted,  that  Christians  were  account- 
able to  (lod  alone  for  their  religious  opinions; 
and  that  no  individual  could  be  justly  pani^h- 
cd   by   the  magistrate  for  his  erroneous  opi- 
nions, while  he  conducted   himself  like  a  vir- 
tuous and  obedient  subject,  and  made  no  at- 
tempts to  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  civil 
society. 

Luther  taught  the  religious  world,  that 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
imperious  decrees  of  fallible  councils  and 
human  power,  and  the   result  was  glorious. 


LUX  LUX 

The  ha mui  mind,  delivered  from  the  external  LUXA'TION.  ».  (from  Inxo,  Latin.^     1. 

eoDstnuot   impa^   upon  it   by  liierarcliical  The  act  of  disjointing.   2.  Any  thing  disjoin t- 

dcsDotismS)  and  from  the  external  constraint  ed  (^Flouer). 

of  the  apathy  in  which  ic  was  kept  by  a  blind  LUKE.  «.  ^[French ;  luxut^  Lat.)    Luxury ; 

Mpentition,    soon   found  itself  emancipated  voluptuousness ;  not  used  (^Prior^^ 

from  gOArdianship,  and    began  to  make  a  LUXEMBURG,  a  duchy  of  the  Austrian 

free,  energetic,  and  proper  use  of  its  faculties.  Netherlands ;  bounded  on  tfie  east  by  Treves 

The  docuoients  of   religion  were  subjected  on  thesouth  byLorrain,  on  the  west  by  Cham- 

to  a  profound  criticism  ;  and,  as  the  study  pagne  and  Liege,  and  on  the  north  by  Liege 

of  the  &thers  and  councils  were  connected  and  Limburg.      It  lies  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 

with  the  decretals  of  antiquity,  history,  and  dennes,  and  in  some  places  is  covered  with 

linages,  the  great  object  of  classical  learn-  mountains  and  woods ;  but  in  general  it  is 

iajT  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect,  and  to  be  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  has  a  great  num- 

iDsinioated  by  a  new  light.    The  scholastic  ber  of  iron  mines*  The  principal  rivers  are  the 

philosophy  found  in  the  Lutherans  most  for-  Moselle,  Sour,  Ourte,  and  Semoy. 

Diidahle  adversaries,  who  unveiled  its  vices,  Luxemburg,  a  city  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 

and  attacked  its  weak  sides.     The  torch  of  lauds,  capital  of  a  onchy  of  the  same  name, 

reason,  which  liad  too  long  smothered  in  the  It  was  more  than  once  taken  and  retaken  in 

mesffs  of  the  cloister,  and  glimmered  in  the  the  wars  of  the  16th  century.    In   1684,  it 

His  of  the  monks,  was  no  sooner  admitted  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  augmented  the 

to  the  re-animating  atmosphere  of  freedom  fortifications  so  much,  that  it  was  one  of  the 

asd  philosophv,  than  it  began  to  shine  forth  strongest  places  in  Europe.     In  this  condi- 

in  its  native  lustre.    The  empty  science  of  tion,  it  was  restored  to  the  Spaniards  in  1697 ; 

the  casuists  vanished  before  the  mdl-ality  of  retaken  by  the  French  in  1701  ;  given  to  the 

the  gospel;  the  superstitious  rites  and  ah-  Dutch,  as  a  barrier  town,  in  1713;  but  ceded 

sard  creed  of  the  Romanists,  gave  way  to  to  the  hoase  of  Austria  in  1715.    In  the  pre- 

the  siaiple  anadomed  religion  of  many  of  sent  war,  it  surrendered  to  the  French   in 

the  reformed    chorehes,  and  to  the  consol-  1795.     It  is  divided  by  the  Alsitz  into  the 

ip^  and  operating   doctrine  of  the  Chris-  upper  and  lower  towns;  the  former,  almost 

tiaa  dispensation,  aa  revealed  in  the  Scrip-  quite  surrounded  by  rocks,    but  the   lower 

tares.  seated  in  a  plain.     It  is  25  miles  south-west 

LUTHERN,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  win-  of  Treves,  and  100  west  of  Mentac.  Lon.  6. 
dow  orer  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of  a  build-  17  E.  Lat.  49,  37  N. 
inc;  standing  perpendicularly  over  the  naked  LUXEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  ui  the  de- 
part of  a  wall,  and  serving  to  illuminate  the  partment  of  Upper  Saone,  remarkable  for  its 
■pper  story.  Lutherans  are  of  rarious  forms ;  mineral,  waters.  From  the  number  of  urns, 
as  sqvare,  semicircular,  round,  called  bull's  medals,  and  inscriptions,  fouAd  here,  it  is  sup- 
ffct,  flat  arches,  &c  posed  to  have  been  a  considerable  place  in  the 

Ll'TRA,  in  zoology.    See  Mustela.  time  of  the  Romans.     It  was  destroyed  by 

Ll'TTI  (Bbmeditto),  an  eminent  painter,  Atilla,  in  450.    Near  the  town  was  a  late  ce- 

^  at  Florence  in  1666.    He  was  the  dis-  lebrated  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Columban,  an 

ctple  of  Antonio  Dominico  Gabiani,  and  his  Irishman.     It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vos- 

Bierit  was  judged  equal  to  that  of  his  master:  ges,  15  miles  west  of  Vesoul.    Lon.  6.  24  E. 

he  painted   few   besides  easel  pieces ;    and  X<at.  47.  50  N. 

bii  works  were  much  valued  ana  sought  for  LUXU'RIANCE.  I  «.(from/t/ffiirtaiM,Lat) 

in  England,    France,  and  Germany.      The  LUXU'RIANCY.  J  exuberance  ;  abunilaut 

^peror  knighted  him ;  and  the  elector   of  or  wanton  plenty  of  growth  (Spectator), 

Mroix,  together  with  his  patent  of  knight-  LUXU'RIANT.  a.  ^luxurians^  Lat.)   Exu- 

Iwod,  sent  him  a  cross  set  with  diamonds,  berant :  superfluously  plenteous  (^Milton), 

Liitti  was  never  satisfied  in  finishing  his  pic-  Luxuriant,   in   botany,    applied    to  the 

tflt's;  yet  tliough  he  often  retouched  them,  flower.     Tegmenta  fructincationis  ita  multi- 

tlwf  never  appeared  laboured.     He  died  in  plicat,  nt  essentiales  ejusdem  partes  destru- 

17H  antur.    A  corol  that  multiplies  the  covers  of 

LUTULCNT.  a.  (Utuleiitui^  Lat.)  Muddy ;  the  fructification  so  as  to  destroy  the  essential 

turbid.  parts.    Luxuriancy  is  either  mnltiplicate,  full, 

LUTZEX,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony  in  Ger-  or  proliferous.      All   luxuriant   flowers    are 

Bttny;  famous  for  a  battle  fought  here  in  1632,  monsters;  but  full  flowers  only  (Pleni)  are 

vben  Gostavus  Adolphns^  king  of  Sweden,  absolutely  barren. 

»M  killed.     It  is  situated  on  the  river  Elster,  To  LUXU'RI ATE.  v.  n,  (luxurior,  Lat.) 

iaLon.  12.  7  Ef     Lat.  51.  24  N.  To  grow  exuberantly ;  to  shoot  with  superflu- 

LUTZENSTEIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  ous  plenty, 

tbe  department    of   Lower    Rhine,    with    a  LUXU'RIOUS.  a.  luxurieux^  French,  /f/js 

><>ong  castle,  seated  on  a  mountain,  30  miles  nriotui^  Latin.^     1.  Delighting  in  the  plea- 

B^h'West  of  Strasbnrg.    Lon.  7*  17  E.    Lat.  sures  of  the  table.     2.  Administering  to  lux- 

49.  S3  N.  ury  (Milton).  3.  Lustful ;  libidinous  (ShakX 

To  LUX.            1  r.  a.  (hxOi  Lat.)  To  put  4.  Voluptuous ;  enslaved  to  pleasure  (A/tV/oii). 

To  LU'XATE.  J  out  ot  joint;  to  disjoint  5.  Softening  by  pUasure  (JJryden).    6.  Lux- 

(ffUemam),  uriant ;  exubeaCnt  (MiitonX 
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L  U  X  U  R  Y. 

Ll'Xl'UIOl'SLY.  ad.  (from  luxurioua.)  hotetl  three  tin  nsrs  to  be  marvellously  altered 

l}*\  r^du'^ly;  voitifjtuously  (JSha/cs/jcare),  in  England  within  their  sound  remembrance. 

LL 'XL' K  y.  1.  C/'j-wn'tf,  Latin.)     J.  Voluo-  One,  is  the  multitude    of   chimneys   lately 

tu^^t^riK.*;  add icitdnrss  to  pleasure  (3/iV/o«).  erected;  whereas,  in  their  young"  days,  there 

*J.  Lu<t;   leu'dness  (S/takspcare).     '3.  Luxu-  were  not  above  two  or  three,  it  so  many,  in 

r'ldi.cf;  exn}>prance  (^itacvn),      4,    Delicious  most  uplandish  towns  of  the  realm  (the  reli- 

faie  (^idduo/i).  glous  houses,  and  manor  places  of  their  lords, 

i>L''xL'RY,  among  the  Romans,  prevailed  to  always  excepted,  and  perad venture  some 
such  a  degree,  that  several  laws  were  made  to  great  personages),  but  each  made  his  fire 
sdppress,  or  at  least  limit  it.  The  extrava-  against  a  reredos  (skreen)  in  the  hall  where 
gance  of  tiie  table  began  about  the  time  of  he  dressed  his  meat  and  dined. — The  second 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  continued  in  great  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging;  for,  said 
excess  till  the  reign  of  Galba.  Peacocks,  they,  our  fathers  and  we  ourselres  have  lain 
cranes  of  Malta,  nightingales,  venison,  wild  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  covered  only  with 
and  tame  fowl,  were  considered  as  delicacies,  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  a  dogawaine 
A  profusion  of  provisions  was  the  reigning  or  horharriots  (to  use  their  own  terms\  and 
taste.  Whole  wild  boars  were  often  served  a  good  log  under  their  head  insteaa  of  a 
up,  and  sometimes  they  were  filled  with  va-  bolster.  If  it  were  so,  that  the  father  or 
rious  small  animals,  and  birds  of  different  good  n)an  of  the  house  had  a  mattress,  or 
kinds  :  this  dish  they  called  the  Trojan  horse,  flock  bed  and  sheets,  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his 
in  allusion  to  the  wooden  horse  filled  with  head  npon,  he  thonght  himself  to  be  as  well 
soldiers.  Fowls  and  game  of  all  sorts  were  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town.  So  well  were 
served  up  in  whole  pyramids,  piled  up  in  they  contented,  that  pillows  ("said  they)  were 
dishes  as  broad  as  moderate  tables.  Lncullus  thought  meet  only  for  women  in  child-hed: 
liad  a  particular  name  for  each  apartment;  as  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above 
and  in  whatever  room  he  ordered  his  servants  them,  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any 
to  prepare  the  entertainment,  they  knew  by  under  their  bodies  to  keep  the  pricking  straws, 
the  direction  the  expense  to  whicl'i  they  were  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  and  their 
to  go.  When  he  supped  in  the  Apollo,  the  hardened  hides.  The  third  thing  they  tell  of, 
expense  was  fixed  at  50,000  drachmae,  that  is  the  exchange  of  treenc  (wooden)  plalten 
18,  12501.  M  Antony  provided  eight  boars  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or 
for  twelve  ffuests.  Vitellius  had  a  large  silver  tin;  for  so  common  were  all  sorts  of  treene 
platter,  said  to  have  cost  a  million  of  sesterces,  vessels  in  old  times,  that  a  man  should  hanily 
callcil  Minerva's  buckler.  In  this  he  blended  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one 
together  the  livers  of  gilt-heads,  the  brains  of  was  peradventure  a  salt)  in  a  good  fanner *s 
pheasants  and  peacocks,  the  tongues  of  phe-  house.  Again,  in  times  past,  men  were 
nicopters,  and  the  milts  of  lampreys.  Cali-  contented  to  dwell  in  houses  builded  of  $>al- 
gula  served  up  to  his  gnests  pearls  of  great  low,  willow.  Sec.  so  that  the  use  of  oak 
value,  dissolved  in  vinegar;  the  same  was  was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  onto 
done  also  by  Clodius,  the  son  of  iEsop  the  churches,  religious  houves,  princes'  palaces, 
tragedian.  Apicius  laid  aside  90,000,000  of  navigation,  &c.  Hut  now  willow,  &c.  are 
sesterces,  besides  a  njighty  revenue,  for  no  rejccfcd,  and  nothing  but  oak  any  where  re- 
other  purpose  than  to  be  sacrificed  to  luxury ;  garded  ;  and  yet  see  the  change,  for  vhen 
finding  himself  involved  in  debt,  he  looked  otir  housts  icere  bnildcd  of  willow^  then  tee 
over  ins  accounts,  and  though  he  had  the  had  oaken  wen ;  but  tioto  that  our  houiea  are 
sum  of  10,000,000  of  sesterces  still  left,  he  come  to  be  made  of  otik^  our  men  are  not  only 
poisoned  himself  for  fear  of  being  starved  to  become  wilhw^  but  a  great  many  altogether 
death.  tf  strau\  which  is  a  sore  alttration.  In  these, 

The  Roman  laws  to  restrain  luxury,  were  the  courage  of  t!ie  owner  was  a  suffictent  de- 
Lex  Orchia,  Fannia,  DidL\,  Licinia,  Cnrnoliji,  fVnce  to  keep  tlie  house  in  safety  ;  but  now 
and  many  others;  but  all  these  were  too  little;  the  assurance  of  the  timber  must  defend  the 
for,  as  riches  increased  amongst  them,  &o  did  men  from  rohoirig.  Now,  have  we  many 
sensuality.  chinnuys,  and  yet  our  tenderlins  complain  of 

What  were  the  ideas  of  luxury  entertained  rheums,  catairiis,  and  poses;  then  nad  we 
in  England  about  two  centuries  aj^o,  may  be  nt)ne  but  reredo?eji,  and  our  heads  did  nevfr 
ffAthered  from  the  following  pasMJi;e  of  Ko-  ach.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was 
Iingslied:  who,  in  the  discourse  prefixed  to  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the 
his  history,  speaking  of  the  increase  of  timber  of  the  house;  so  it  was  reputed  a  far 
luxury,  says,  **  Neither  do  [  speak  this  in  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man  and 
reproach  of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge;  but  l»i.s  family  from  the  quacks  or  pose;  where- 
to show,  that  1  do  rejoice  rather  to  see  how  with,  as  then,  very  few  were  acquainted, 
(kid  has  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts,  and  Again,  our  pewterers  in  time  past  employed 
to  behold  how  that  in  a  time  wiierein  all  ti:e  use  of  pewter  only  upon  dishes  and  pots 
things  are  jjrown  to  the  most  excessive  and  a  few  other  trifles  for  service;  whercAi 
prices,  we  yet  do  find  means  to  obtain  and  now  they  arc  grown  into  such  exquisite 
urh'  "^iture  as  heretofore  was  im-  cunning,  tjjat  they  can  in  a  manner  imitate 
p  c  old  men  yet  dwelling  by  infusion  any  form  or  fashion,  of  cup,  di^lu 
1                                     0  I   remain,   which   have  salt-bowl,   or   goMet,   which  is  made  by  Jl««^ 
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goldsmith's  cnft,  though  they  be  ever  so  of  cloth;  and  thev  and   their  females  may 

corioai   and   very   artificially    forged.      In  also  wear  stuff  or  silk,  silver,  ribbons,  girdles, 

soine  places  beyond   the  sea,  a  garnish  of  or  furs.    Merchants,  citizens,  burghers,  and 

rood  m  Eneflish  pewter  (I  say  flat,  because  artificers  of  tradesmen,  as  well  of  London  as 

aishes  and  platters  in  my  time  began  to  be  elsewhere,  who  have    goods  and  chatties  of 

made  deep,  and  like  basons,  and  are  indeed  the  clear  value  of  5001.  and  their  females 

more  convenient  both  for  sauce  and  keeping  may  wear  as  is  allowed  to  gentlemen  and 

the  meat  warm)    is  esteemed  su  precious  as  esquires  of  1001.  per  annum.  And  merchants, 

tbe  like  number  of  vessels  that  are  made  of  citizens,  and  burgesses,  worth  above  lOOOl. 

fioe  silver."  in  goods   and  chatties    may  (and   their  fe- 

Particular  instances  of  luxury  in   eating,  males)  wear  the  same  as  gentlemen  of  2001. 

however,  might  be  adduced  from  an  earlier  per  annum.     Knights  of  200  marks  yearly 

period,  surpassing  even  the  extravagance  of  may  wear  cloth  of  six  marks  the  cloth,  but 

tbe  Romans.     Thus,  in  the  lOtb  year  of  the  no  higher;  but  no  cloth  of  gold,  nor  furred 

rei^ni  of  Edward  IV.  1470,   George  Nevill,  with  ermine ;  but  all  knights  and  ladies  hav- 

brother  to  tbe  earl  of  Warwick,    at  his  in-  ing  above  400  marks  yearly,  up  to  10001.  per 

itakaent  into  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  annum,    may  wear  as    they   please,    ermine 

mtertained  most  of  the  nobility  and  principal  excepted;    and  they    may  wear    ornaments 

clergy,  when  his  bill  of  fare  was  300  quarters  of  pearl  and  precious  stones  for  their  heads 

of  wheat,  350  tuns  of  ale,  104  tuns  of  wine,  only.    Clerks  having  degrees  in  cathedrals, 

a  pipe  of  spiced  wine,  80  fat  oxen,  six  wild  colleges,   &c.    may   wear    as    knights    and 

balls,   1004  wethers,  300  hogs,  oOO  calves,  esquires  of  the  same  income.      Ploughmen, 

30uO  geese,  3000  capons,  300  pifTSf  100  pea-  carters,  shepherds,  and  such  like,  not  having 

eocks,  200  cranes,  200  kids,  2000  chickens,  40s.  value  in  goods  or  chatties,  shall  wear  no 

^<X)0  pigeons,    4000    rabbits,   204   bitterns,  sort  of  cloth  but  blanket   and  russet   lawn 

4000  ducks,  200  pheasants,  500  partridges,  of  12d.  and  shall  wear  girdles  and  belts :  and 

2U0O  woodcocks,  400  plovers,  100  curlews,  they  shall  only  eat  and  drink  suitable  to  their 

100  quails,  1000  egrets,  200  rees,  400  bucks,  stations.    And  whosoever  uses  other  apparel 

does,  and   roebucks,   1506  hot  venison  pas-  than  is  prescribed  by  the  above  laws,  shall 

ties,  4000   cold   ditto,   1000  dishes  of  jelly  forfeit  the  same. 

parted,  40OO  dishes  of  jell  v  plain,  4000  cold        LUZARCHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

cavtards,  2000  hot  custards,  300  pikes,  300  department  of   Seine    and   Oise,    15  miles 

bmois,  eight  seals,  four  porpusses,  400  tarts,  north  of  Paris.  Lon.  2.  19  E.  Lat.  49.  7  N. 
At  this  feast  tbe  earl  of  Warwick  was  steward,        LUZERNE,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  80 

tlic  earl  of  Bedford  treasurer,  and  I^rd  Hast-  miles  long  and  61  broad.     In  1790,  it  con- 

ings  comptroller,  with  many  more  noble  offi-  tained  4,904  inhabitants.    Wilkesborough  is 

tm:  \QW)  servitors,  62  cooks,  515  menial  ap-  the  capital. 

paritors  in  the  kitchen. — But  such  was  the  LUzZANA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Man- 
fortune  of  tbe  man,  that  after  his  extreme  tuan,  22  miles  south  of  Mantua.  Lon.  10. 
prodij^ity  he  died  in  the  most  abject    but  48  E.  Lat.  44.  50  N. 

Qopitted  poverty ;  vinctu9  jacuii  in  summa        LUZZARA,  a  strong  town  of  Italy,  on 

iuopia,  the   confines  of  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and 

And  as  to  dress,   luxury  in  that  article  Uuastalla,   near   the  confluence  of   the  Cro- 

leems  to  have  attained  a  great  height  long  stolo  with    the    Po.       Here    a  battle    was 

before  Holingshed's  time :  for  in  the  reign  fought  between  the  French  and   Spaniards, 

of  Edward  iFl  we  find  no  feiver  than  seven  in  1702,  when  each  side  claimed  the  victory. 

»amprnary    laws    passed  in  one    session   of  It  is   10  miles  south  of  Mantua.     Lon.  10. 

parliament  to   restrain  it.     It   was  enacted,  50  E.  Lat.  45.  0  N. 

that  men  servants  of  lord^,  as  also  of  trades-        LY.    When  (y  terminates  the   name  of  a 

meo  and  artisans,  shall  be  content  with  one  place,  it  is  derived  from  lea;^,^  Sax.  a  field : 

meal  offish  or  flesh  every  day ;  and  the  other  when   it   ends  an   adjective  of  adverb,  it  is 

meals,  daily,  shall  be  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  contracted  from  /tcA,  like;  as  beastly^  betut* 

and  the  like.  Neither  shall  they  use  any  orna*  like. 

neots  of  gold,  silk,  or  embroidery ;  nor  their  LY^^US,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  de- 
wives  and  daughters  any  veils  above  the  rived  from  xvnt,  solvere^  because  wine,  over 
price  of  twelve-pence.  Artisans  and  yeomen  which  Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to 
iball  not  wear  cloth  above  40s.  the  whole  the  mind,  and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and 
piece  (the  finest  then  being   about  61.  per  melancholy. 

Rieee),  nor  the    ornaments    before    named.        LYBIA.    See  LiBViE. 
lor  the  women  any  veils  of  silk,  but  only        Ltbia,  in  mastiology.     See  Fblis. 
those  of  thread  maae  in  England.     Gentle-        LYCiEA,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour 

men  under  the  degree  of  knights,  not  having  of  Pan,  the  ^od  of  shepherds,  the  same  as 

KWl.  yearly  in  land,  shall  not  wear  any  cloth  the   Lupercalia  of  the  Romans. — A  festival 

abofe  H  Doarks  the  whole  piece.     Neither  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycaeus,  who 

•hall    they   nor  their  females  use  cloth   of  delivered  the  Argives  from  wolves,  &c. 
gold,  silver,  or  embroidery,  &c.  But  esquires        LYCiEUM,  a   celebrated  place   near   the 

uartng  2001.  per  annum  or  upwards  of  rent,  banks  of  the  ilissus,  in  Attica,  where  Aris- 

Buy  wear  clotns  of  five  marks  the.  whole  piece  totle  taught  philosophy. 
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LYCiEUS,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  nial,  and  mach  cnltivated  in  onr  gardens  for 

to  Jnniter.      It    was    also   sacred    to   Pan.  the  sake  of  their  flowers ;  they  are  very  hardy, 

VirgiU  &c.  and  easily  propagated,  either  by  parting*  the 

LYCAMBES,  the  father  of  Neobule,  pro-  roots,  or  by  seeds.      The    roots  should   be 

niised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  parted  in   the   latter  end  of  August,  or  be- 

Archilochus,  and  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  ginning  of  September,  and  planted  in  a  light 

his  enfifagement.       This    irritated    Archilo-  dry  soil. 

chns;  ne   wrote  a  bitter   invective    against  If  raised  from  seed,  the  seed  shoald  be 

Lycambes  and  his  daughter,   and   rendered  sown  in   March  npon  a  bed  of  light  fresh 

them  both  so  desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  earth,  and  in  May  the  young  plants  should 

composition,  that  they  hanged  themselves.  be   removed    into  another   Md  of  the   like 

LVcA'NTHROPY.  #.  (xuxof  and  av^g(v1^o^)  earth,    at    about    six    inches  distance  from 

A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  each  other,  and  watered  and  shaded  till  they 

qualities  of  wild  beasts  (Taylor^,  have  taken  root,   after  which  they  will  re- 

LYCA'ON,  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  ouire   no  further  care  than  to  be  Kept  clear 

of  Pclasgus  and  Mclibcea.   He  was  succeeded  from  weeds ;  and  at  the  end  of  September 

on  the  throne   by  his  eldest  son   Nyctimus.  following   they  may    be    removed,  for    the 

He  lived  about  1820  years  before  the  Chris-  last  time,  into  the  borders   where  they  are 

tian  era.     2.  Another  king  of  Arcadia,  cele-  to  stand,  and   they  will  flower  in  the  Jane 

brated  for   his  cruelties.      He  was  changed  and  July  following;  when,    if  suffered   to 

into   a  wolf  by  Jupiter,  because,  when  Ju-  ripen,  their  seeds  will  sow  themselves,  and 

piter  visited  the  earth  to  punish  the  wicked-  come  up  without  any  further  trouble, 

ness  and  impiety  of  mortals,  he,  in  order  to  Lychnis  Dwarf.    See  Silene. 

try  the  divinity  of  the  god,  served  up  human  LYCIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 

tlesh  on   his  table.    3.   A  son  of  Priam  and  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Caria  on 

Laothe.     He  was  taken  by  Achilles^  and  car-  the  west,  Pamphylia  on  the  east,  and  Phry- 

ried    to   Lemnos,    whence   he  escaped.     He  gia  on  the  north.    The  country  received  the 

was  afterwards  killed  by  Achilles,    in   the  name  of  Lycia  from  Lycns,  the  son  of  Jhio* 

Trojan  war.  dion,  who   established   himself  there.     The 

LYCAONIA,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  inhabitants  have  been  commended  for  tbeir 
Cappadocia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Phry-  sobriety  and  justice.  Tliey  were  conquered 
gia,  made  a  Roman  province  under  Angus-  by  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  aftertvards 
tus. — Arcadia  bore  also  that  name  n'om  by  Cyrus.  Lycia  became  part  of  the  Mace- 
one  of  its  kings.  donian   empire  under  Alexander,   next  was 

LYCASTE,    an    ancient  town   of  Crete,  subject  to  the  Seicucid^,  and  finally  reduced 

whose  inhabitants   accompanied    Idomeneus  into  a  Roman   province   under  the  enoperor 

to  the  Trojan  war.    2.  A  famous  courtezan  Claudius. 

of  Drepannm,  called   Venus,  on   account  of  LYCIDAS,  a  beautiful  youth,  the  admi* 

•her  great  beauty.     She    had  a   son   called  ration  of  Rome  in  the  age  of  Horace. 

£ryx,  by  Butes,  son  of  Amycus.  LYCIUM.  Box-thorn.  In  botany,  a  genuft 

LYChANOIDES.    (Greek,)    The  name  of  the   class    pentandria,  order  monofirynia. 

given  by  the  ancients  to  the  middle   sound  Corol   tubular;    filaments    bearded,    closing 

of  those  which    Bacchius  and    other  Greek  the   throat  of   the  corol ;    berry  two-celled, 

^vriters  call  gpigsi.    See  Spissus.  many-seeded.     Eleven    species,    chiefly    na- 

LYCHN'IDEA,  in  botany.     Sec  Phlox.  tives  of  the  Cape  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 

LYCHNIS.  Campion.     In  botany,  a  genus  a  few  of  Europe  and  South  America.     The 

of   the   class   decaudria,    order    pentagynia.  following  are  the  chief: 

Calyx   one-leafed,  oblong;  petals  five  with  I.  Lycium,  with  linear  leaves.   2.  Lycium, 

claws ;   the  border  mostly  divided ;  capsule  with   spear-siiaped,   thick    leaves,   anQ  bifkt 

superior,    one    or    five-celled,   with    a  five-  cups.    3.  Lycium,  with  wedge-shaped  learet*. 

toothed    orifice.       Eleven    species,    chiefly  fhcsc  arc  shrubby  plants.    The  first  spe- 

European,  a  few  Asiatic ;  three  common  to  cies  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is    propagated 

the  dry  rocks  or  wet  meadows  of  our  own  by  seeds  or  cuttings.     The  seeds  should  be 

country.     I.   Lychnis,  with  flowers  gathered  sown   in  autumn,  soon  after  they  are  ripe; 

into  a  pyramid,    commonly  called     Scarlet  and  if  sown  in  pots,  they  should  be  plunged 

Lychnis.    2.   Lychnis,  with  quadrifid  petals,  in  some  old  tan  in  the  winter,  and   in  very 

and  a  roundish'fruit,  commonly  called  Rag-  severe   frost  covered   with    pease-haulm,  or 

ged  Robin.    3.  Lychnis,  with  entire  petals,  straw.     In   the  spring  the    pots  should   bo 

called  the  Single  Catch-fly.    4.  Ljrchnis,  with  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will 

bifid  petals  and  flowers  growing  in  a  corym-  bring  up  the   plants :  as  soon  as  the  frosts 

bus.  o.   Lychnis,  with  bifid  petals,  a  stalk  di-  are  over,  they  should  be  inured  to  the  open 

Tided  by  pairs,  and  leaves  which  are  some-  air:   when   three  inches  high,   let  them  be 

what  hairy.  6.  Lychnis,  with  male  and  female  shaken   out  of  the  pots,  and  each   planted 

flowers,  on  different  plants,  called  Bachelor's  in   a  separate   pot  filled  with   loamy  earth. 

Button.     7.  Lychnis  with  a  swoln  cup,  thepe-  and  plaa*d  in  the  shade,  till  it  has  taken  new 

tals  of  the  flower  shorter  than  the  cup,  and  root,   after  which  it   may  be   removed   to  a 

stalks  with  one  flower.  sheltered    situation,   where    it    may   remain 

The  scviT«il  species  of  this  plant  are  peren-  till  autumn ;  thou  the  plants  should  be  either 
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reiDOTed    into   the    green-honse,    or   placed  fine,  light,  brownish  dost,  which  is  used  by 

oodrr  a  bol-bed  frame,  to  shelter  them  from  the  common  people  to  stop  hemorrhages. 

lianl    froat;     when    they     have    gathered  LYCOPHRON,  a  famous  Greek  poet  ami 

streogthf  a  few  of  them  may  be  planted  in  grammarian,    born    at    Colchis    in    Eiiboea, 

the  fall  groand,  in'a  warm  sitnation,  where  flonrished   about  ^4  B.  C.  and,  according 

they  will    live  in   moderate   winters,  but  in  to  Ovid,  was  killed  by  an  arrow.     He  wrote 

hanl    frosts  they  are   comnionlv   destroyed.  20  tragedies ;  but  all  his  works  are  tost,  cx- 

If  the  cotdngs  of  these  plants  be  planted  in  cept  a  poem  entitled  Cassandra,  which  con* 

a  shady  border,  in  July,  and  duly  watered,  tains  a  long  train  of  predictions,   which   he 

tbey  will  take   root;   after  which' they  may  supposes  to   have  been  made  hy  Cassandra, 

be  treated  like  the  seedling  plants.     Ihese-  Priam's  daughter.     This  poem   is  extremely 

coad  species  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  obscure.     The   best   edition  of  it   is  that  of 

The  third  grows  naturally  in  the  south  of  Dr.   Potter,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697,  and 

Europe;   both  sorts  may  he   propagated  in  17^2?.     Lycopliron  was  one  of  the  poets  who 

the  manner  directed  for  the  first  species.  formed  the  PUiades  under   Ptolomy  Phila- 

LYCIUS,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from  delphus;    u  e.    the  seven  poets   who    were 

his  temple  in  Ly cia,  where  he  gave  oracles,  named  from   this   constellation.     They  were 

particularly  at  Patara,  where  the  appellation  Theocritus,  Aratua^  J^icander,  JlpoUonius^ 

uf  lAfciiB  Mortes  was  given  to  his  answers,  Philicus,  Homer,  mn,  and  Lycophron. 

and  eren  to  tlie  will  of  the  Fates.  LYCOP'ODIUM.    Club-moss.   In  botany, 

LYCADONTBS,  in   natural  histor}%    the  a  genus  of  the  class  cry ptogamia,  order  fil  ices. 

petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus  piscis^  frequently  Capsules  kidney-form,  compressed,  axillary, 

funnd  fos»ile.  solitary,  sessile,  two-valved,  naked,  opening 

LyCX>MEDES,  akingofScyros,  anisland  elastically;    seeds    numerous,    very    niinutt*. 

in  the  i£gean  Sea,    was  secretly  entrusted  Forty- four  species,  of  which  seven  are  com- 

with    the   care   of   Achilles,    whom  Tethys  mon  to  our  own  country.    Of  these  many 

bad  disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  to  remove  have  the  fmctification  in  the  axil  of  the  sessile 

him  from  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  must  leaves:  but  the  greiiter  part  in  the  axils  of  the 

aaavoidably   perish.     Lycomedes    has    ren-  scales  of  the  terminal  spikes.  The  two  foUow- 

dered   liiniaelr  famous  for  his   treachery  to  iug  are  the  most  common : 

Tlieaeaa»  who  had   implored  bis  protection  J.  L.  Selago.    Upright  club-moss.    Lieavcs^ 

when  driven  from  his  throne  of  Athens  by  scattered,  eight-rowed,   somewhat  imbricate, 

the  usurper  Mnesthens.    Lycomedes,  either  lance-subulate,  a  little  concave ;  stem  forked, 

enrious  of  bis  fante,  or  bribed  by  Mnesthens,  erect,  flat-lopped.     It  is  known  and  employed 

led  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place,  on  pretence  in    the  pharmacopoeias  under  the  name  of 

to  show  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  museus  ereefus^  which  see, 

perfidiously   threw   him   down   a  precipice,  2.  L.  Clavatus.  Common  club-moss.  Leaves 

where  be  was  killed.  scattered,  ending  in  a  threacl,  spikes  cylin- 

LYCOPERDON,   in   botany,  a  genus  of  dric,  peduncled,  two  or  three  together.    This 

the  class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.     Fungus  plant   affords  a   great   quantity    of   pollen, 

becoming  powdery  and  fibrous  within ;  seeds  which  is  much  esteemed  in  some  countries  to 

attached  to  the  fibres.  Twenty-nine  species,  of  sprinkle  on  young  children,  to  prevent  frct- 

wliicb  the  greater  number  are  natives  of  our  tings,  or  cure  parts  which  are  fretted.     A  dc- 

vwn  country.  They  must  be  thus  subdivided :  coction  of  the  herb  is  said  to  be  a  specific  in 

A.  Opening  at  the  top  and  emitting  the  the  cure  of  the  plica  polonica. 

«eds;  volvate  or  stipitate.  LYCOPOLIS,  a   town  of  Egvpt.     It  re- 

B.  Opening  at  the  tup  and  emitting  the  ceived  this  name  on  account  of  the  immense 
seeds ;  stemless ;  terrestrial.  number  of  wolves,  Auxoi,  which    repelled  an 

C  Opening  at  the  top  and  emitting  the  army    of    ."Ethiopians,    who    had     invaded 

seeds ;  stemless,  parasitical.  Egypt. 

Many  botanists  rank  the  suiter  or  nuffle  LYCO'PSIS,   in   botany,  a  genus  of  the 

under  this    ^ous,  but  incorrectly;    it  has  class  pentandria,  order   monogyniu.      Corol 

sufficient distmctions  to  form  a  separate  genus,  with   a  curved  tube;  the  throat  closed  with 

and  will  be  found  under  the  title  tuber.    The  convex  scales.     Nine  species,  chiefly  annuals 

two  following  species  are  the  chief  or  most  of  the  Levant  and  Palestine :  one  common  to 

worth V  of  notice :  ou r  fiel d  s. 

I.  L.  Proteus.   Puckfish.  Roundish,  white,  LY'COPIJS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

or  greyish  becoming  brown,  opening  with  diandria,  order  mouogyniai     Corol  four-cleft, 

a  rent ;  seeds  dark.    Common  on  our  heaths.  one  of  the  segments  notified  ;    st4Dicns  di- 

:L  L.  Bovista.    Puff-ball.     Snowy,  becom-  stant;  seeds  four,  naked,  ret  use.    Three  spe- 

iflg    bUck,  spherical;    outer    coat    downy,  cies :  Italy,  Virginia,  and  the  river-banks  of 

inner  coriaceous ;   seeds  black.    More  com-  England. 

moo  oi«  our  heaths  and  ..dry  pastures  than  LYCORIS,  a  freed  woman,  called  also  Cy- 

tlie   fdirmer.     When    young  it  is  sometimes  theris,    celebrated   for   her   beauty    and    in- 

curered  with   tubercles  on  the  outside,  and  trigues.    The  poet  Gall  us   was  greatly  ena- 

is  pulpy  within.     By  a^e  it  becomes  smooth  nioured  of  her,  and  his  friend    Virgil  com- 

exierualty,  and  dries  internally  into  a  very  forts  him  in  his  tenth  eclogue  for  tlie  loh$ 
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<if   the    favours    of  Cytberis,   wlio  followed  give  colour  to  his  proceed injfs,  be  consulted 

M.   Antony's  camp,    and    was    become    the  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  where  he  was  called  the 

Aspasia   ot    Rome.     The  charms  of  Cleopa-  friend  of  the  gods,  and  rather  g"od  than  man. 

tra,  however,    prevailed   over    those   of   i'y-  After  such  a  reception  from  the  oracle,  Ly- 

theris.  curgns  found  no  difliculty  in  reforming  the 

LYCORMAS,  a  river  of  iEtolia,  whose  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were  equally 
sands  were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  after-  anxious  in  making  a  revolution  which  had  re- 
wards called  Evenus,  from  king  Evenus,  who  ceived  the  sanction  of  heaven.  This  bap- 
threw  himself  into  it.  pencd    ^J5I  years    before   the    Christian    en. 

LYCORTAS,  the  father  of  Polyhius,  who  Lycuri!n8  first  established  a  senate,  which 
flourished  13.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  gem  ral  m;iiMtained  a  just  equilibrium  between  the 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  he  revenged  llie  kings  and  the  people.  All  distinction  was  de- 
death  of  Philopcemen,  &c.  stroyed,  an<l  an  eqnal  and  impartial  division  of 

LYCTUS,   a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  the    land   was    made.      Lycurgus    biinished 

of  Idomeneus,   whence    he    is    often    called  luxury,  and  encouraged  the  useful  arts.    The 

Lyctius.  use  of  money,  either  of  gold   or  silver,  was 

LycTUs,  in  entomology,  aFabrician  tribe  of  totally  forbidden.     All  the  citizens  dined  in 

the  genus  Tenebrio,  whieh  see.  connnon,  and  no  one  had   greater  claims  to 

LYCURGUS.  Ancient  writers  have  re-  luxury  tlian  another.  Their  intercourse  with 
corded  many  of  this  name ;  the  most  cele-  other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were 
brated  are  the  following:  1.  A  king  of  permitted  to  travel.  The  youths  were  en- 
Thrace,  son  of  Dryas,  represented  as  im-  trusted  to  the  public  master,  as  soon  as  they 
pious,  on  account  of  the  violence  which  he  had  attained  their  seventh  year,  and  their 
offered  to  Bacchus.  He,  according"  to  the  education  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws, 
niytbologists,  drove  Racchus  out  ofliis  king-  They  were  taught  early  to  think,  to  answer 
dom,  and  abolished  bis  worship,  for  which  in  a  short  and  laconic  manner,  and  to  excel 
impiety  the  gods  punished  him.  He  put  his  in  sharp  repartee.  They  were  instracted 
son  Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and  he  cut  off  and  encouraged  to  carry  things  by  surprise, 
liis  own  legs,  mistaking  them  for  vine-  but  ifever  the  theft  was  discovered,  thev  were 
boughs.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  subjects,  subjected  to  a  severe  punishment,  by  his 
who  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that  thev  prudence  and  administration  the  face  of  Jja- 
should  not  taste  wine  till  Lycurgus  was  no  cedarmon  was  totally  changed.  A  set  of  men 
more.  This  fable  is  explained  by  observing,  distinguished  for  their  intrepidity  and  their 
that  the  aversion  of  Lycurgus  for  wine,  over  magnanimity,  immediately  sprang  up.  After 
which  Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  the  dis-  this  Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Delphi, 
grace  of  intoxication,  and  therefore  tiie  mon-  or  Crete,  and  before  his  departure  bound 
arch  wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  I  of  his  the  citizens  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neitlter 
dominions  to  be  cut  down*  that  his  subjects  they  nor  their  posterity  would  alter  tlie  laws 
might  be  preserved  from  the  debaueliery  pro-  which  he  had  established  before  his  return. 
duced  by  too  free  an  use  of  wine.  *2,  An  He  soon  after  put  himself  to  death,  and  or- 
orator  oi  Athens,  surnamed  Ibis,  famous  for  dered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  lest 
his  justice  and  impartiality  when^at  the  head  if  they  were  carried  to  Sparta,  the  citizens 
of  the  government.  He  was  one  of  tlje  thirty  should  call  themselves  freed  from  the  oath 
orators  whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  give  which  tliey  had  taken.  LycurguR  has  been 
to  Alexander.  He  died  about  356  years  he-  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Those  who  wish  to  of  Athens,  and  it  has  been  judiciously  ob- 
know  more  of  this  author  may  consult  '*  Ly-  served  that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
curgi  oratio  contra  Leocratum,  cum  not.  va."  conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  esta- 
z,Jo.Taylor,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Cantab.  1743,  blished,  and  that  the  latter  had  given  the 
annexed  to  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  in  Athenians  laws,  which  coincided  with  their 
Mediam.  customs  and  manners.    The  laws  of  Lycurgus 

Lycurgus,     a     celebrated     lawgiver     of  were  abrogated   by  Philopoemen  B.  C.    1^8, 

Sparta,  son  of  king  Eunomus,  and  brother  but  only  for  a  little  time,  as   they  were  soon 

to    Polydectes.     He    succce<led    his    brother  after   re-established   by   tlie   Romans   (P/ii/. 

on   the    throne;    but  when  he   saw  that  the  Justin.  Strab.  ^c.) 

widow  of  Polydectes  was  pregnant,  he  kept        LYCL'S,  a  king  of  Boeotiii,  successor  to 

the  kingdom  only  till  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  his    brother    Nycteus,    was    entrusted    with 

was  arrived   to  years  of  maturity.     The  in-  the  government  only  during  the  minority  of 

tegrity    with    which  he    acted,    raised    him  his   nephew  Labdacus.     He  was  enjoined  to 

many    enemies,   and    he    at    last  retired    to  make  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had  carried 

Crete.     He  visited  Asia  and  Egypt  without  away  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyctens.    He 

suffering  himself    to    be    corrupted    by   the  was    successful  in  this  expedition,  Kpopeus 

luxury     which     prevailed     there.       He,    at  was  killed,  and  Lycus  recovered  Antiope  and 

length,    returned  home,  at  the  earnest  soli-  married    her,   though    his  niece.      This  dis- 

citations  of  his   countrymen.    The  disorder  pleased  his  first  wife  Dirce,  and  Antiope  was 

which  reigned   at  Sparta,    induced    him   to  delivered  to  the   queen  and   tortured  in  tlie 

undertake  a  reform  of  the  government.    To  most  cruel  manner.    Antiope  at  last  escaped. 
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and  entreated  her  sons  Zethas  and  Ampbion,  rl6s,  and  of  wTiich  the  reader  will  find  a  cata* 

(rt^.)  to  avenge  her  wrongs.    The  children  logue  in  Bishop  Tanner, 
inoeosed,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which        XYDIA  (anc.  geog.),  a   celebrated   king- 

tbeir  mother  had  saffered,  besieged  Thebes,  dom  of  Asia  Minor.     All  the  ancient  writers 

killed  Ltcus,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  tell  n%  that  Lydia  was  first  called  MiBonia^ 

wild  bull,  who  dragged  her   till  she  died,  or  ileonia,    from   Meoii,    king   of  Phrygia 

S.  A  king  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  and   Lydia ;  and  that  it  was  known  under 

itrangers  came  upon  his  coast.     When  Dio-  no    other    denomination    till     the   reign    of 

medes,  at  his   return  from  the  Trojan  war,  Atys,  when  it  began  to  be  called  Lydia^  from 

had  been  shipwrecked  there,  the  tyrant  seized  his  son  Lydus.    Jiochart  finding  in  his  learned 

him  and  conhned  him.     He,  however,  escaped  collection  of  Phoenician  words,  the  verb  /us, 

by  means  of  Call ir hoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  signifying  '*  to  wind,"  and   observing  that 

nrho  w^A  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  hung  the  country  we  are  speaking  of  is  watered 

herself  when  she  saw  herself  deserted.     This  by  the  Mspander,  so  famous  for  its  windings, 

name  was  also  common  to  six  rivers  in  dif-  concludes  that  it  was  thence  named  Lydia, 

icrent  parts  of  Asia.  or  Ludia.      As    to    the    ancient    name    of 

Ltcus,  in  entomolofify,  a  Palnean  tribe,  of  Maeoniai  he  takes  it  to  be  a  Greek  transla- 

the  flfenui  lampyris,  which  see.  tion  of  the  Phcenician  word  lud ;    wherein 

LYDDy  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a  market  on  he  agrees  in  some  measure  with  Stephanus, 

Thursday.     It  is  a  member  of  the  cinque  who    derives    the    name    of  M»onia    from 

port   of   Romney,    and    seated    in  Romney  Maeon    the  ancient  name  of  the  Mseander. 

Klarab,   26   miles  sonth  of  Canterbury,  and  Some  take  the  word  Maonia  to  be  a  trans- 

71  south-east  of  London.     Lon.  1.  4  E.   Lat.  lation  of  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  *'  metal,*' 

50. 58  N.  because    that    country,     say    they,    was   in 

LYDGATE  (John),  called  the  Monk  of  former  times  enriched  above  anv  other  with 
Bmry :  not,  as  Cibber  conjectures,  because  mines.  Though  Lydia  and  Maeonia  are 
he  was  a  native  of  that  place,  for  he  was  by  most  authors  indifferently  used  for  one 
bom  about  the  year  1380,  in  the  village  of  and  the  same  country,  yet  they  are  some- 
Lydgate ;  bnt  because  he  was  a  monk  o?  the  times  distinguished :  that  part  where  Monnt 
Benedictine  convent  at  St.  Edmund Vbury.  Tinolus  stood,  watered  xiy  the  Pactolus, 
After  studying  some  time  in  our  English  being  properly  called  Mceonia:  and  the 
uaiversitiea,  he  travelled  to  France  and  Italy;  other,  lying  on  the  coast,  Lydia.  This  dis- 
and,  baving  acquired  a  competent  know-  tinction  is  used  by  Homer,  Callimachns,  Dio- 
Icdge  of  the  languages  of  those  countries,  nysius,  and  other  ancient  writers.  In  after 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  opened  a  ages,  when  the  lonians,  who  had  planted  a 
school,  io  which  he  instructed  the  sons  of  colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Egean  Sea,  be- 
tfae  Dcibiltty-  in  polite  literature.  At  what  gan  to  make  some,  figure,  tliat  part  was 
time  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Ed-  called  Ionia,  and  the  name  of  Lydia  given 
munil's-bury,  does  not  appear;  but  he  was  to  tl>e  ancient  Msonia.  Lydia,  according 
oprtainly  there  in  1415.  He  was  living  in  to  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  geo- 
1 146,  aged  about  66 ;  but  in  what  year  he  graphers,  was  bounded  by  the  Mysia  Major 
died  is  not  known.  Lydgate,  according  to  on  the  northf  by  Caria  on  the  south,  by 
Pitta,  was  an  elegant  poet,  a  persuasive  rhe-  Phrygia  Major  on  the  east,  and  Ionia  on  the 
torician,  an  expert  mathematician,  an  acute  west,  lying  between  the  37th  and  39th  de- 
philosopher,  and  a  tolerable  divine.  He  was  grees  of  north  latitude.  What  the  ancients 
a  voluminous  writer ;  and,  considering  the  style  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  was  not  con- 
age  in  which  he  lived,  an  excellent  poet,  fined  within  these  narrow  boundaries,  but 
His  language  is  less  obsolete,  and  his  rersi-  extended  from  Halys  to  the  Egean  Sea. 
fication  much  more  harmonious,  than  the  Pliny's  description  includes  .^k>1ia,  lying  he- 
language  and  versification  of  Chaucer,  who  tween  the  Hermus  and  the  Caicus.  It  was 
wrote  about  half  4  century  before  him.  governed  by  monarchs  who  after  the  fabu- 
He  wrote,  1.  History  of  the  Theban  War,  lous  ages  reigned  for  249  years,  down  to 
printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer*s  works,  Croesus,  who  was  conquered  by  C3rrus,  B.  C. 
1561,  1602,  1687.  2.  Poemation  of  Good  when  the  kingdom  became  a  province  of  the 
Coonsel ;    at    the   end  of  Chaucer's  works.  Persian  empire. 

3.  The  Life- of  Hector;  London,  1594,  fol.  LYDIAN,  in  ancient  music,  the  name 
printed    br  Gross,    dedicated  to  Henry  V.  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  of  their  modes 

4.  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin :  printed  by  which  was  placed  between  the  JEoUan  and 
Cixton.  5.  The  Proverbs  of  Lyagate  upon  the  Hyperdorian,  From  its  bearing  the 
(he  FWil  of  Princes ;  printed  by  Wink.  Word,  name  of  an  Asiatic  people,  it  was  sometimes 

London 4to.     6.  Dispute  of  the  Horse,  called  the  barbarom  mode.    The  character 

the  Sheep,  and  the  Goose;  printed  in  Cax-  of  the  Lydian  mode  is  said  to  have  been 
ton's  Colkct.  4to.  7*  The  Temple  of  Brass ;  striking  and  animated,  yet  highly  capable 
smong  the  works  of  Chancer.  8.  London  of  pathos  and  softness.  It  was  for  the  latter 
Liekpenny;  vide  Stowe's  History,  &c.  Be-  quality  that  Plato  banished  it  from  his  re- 
sides an  incredible  number  of  other  poems  public.  This  is  the  mode  by  which  Orpheus 
ud  translations  preserved  in  various  libra-  is  poetically  said  to  have  attracted  the  very 
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beasts,  and  Amphion  to  have  built  the  walls  of    the    class   triandria;    order    monogynia. 

of  Thebes.      Some  impute  its  invention    to  Spatlic  onc-leavcd ;   corols  two  on  the  same 

Amphion,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antlopp,  frcrm:  nut  two-celled.     One  species:  a  grahr* 

others  to  Olympus  the  disciple  of  Marsyas,  of  Spain,  employed  in  making  baskets  and 

and  others  again  to  Melampides.     Pindar  in-  mattrasses. 

forms  us,  that  it  was  first  used  at  the  mar-  LYGO'DIUM.  In  botany,  a  ffenus  of  the 
riage  of  Niobe.  Lydian  was  also  the  name  class  cryptogamia;  order  filiccs.  tVuctification 
of  an  instrument  used  by  the  Greeks,  which  solitary,  sessile,  within  the  imbricate,  two- 
is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  their  rowed  scales,  of  the  marginal  spikes  of  the 
being  indebted  for  it  to  their  Asiatic  neigh-  segments  of  tlic  frond,  one-celled,  two-valred ; 
hours.  seeds  numerous,  roundish.  Four  species — all 
^  LYDI  AT  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  di-  exotics.  One  of  them  the  ophioglost  of  Tbao- 
vine,  born  in  1572,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  berg. 

About  the  year  1609,  he  became  acauaintcd  LYOU'STRUM.  Privet.  In  botany,  a  genus 
with  Dr.  James  Usher,  afterwards  archhishop  of  the  class  diandria;  order  monogynia,  Corul 
of  Armagh,  who  carried  him  to  Ireland.  He  four-cleft,  berry  superior,  two-celled,  four- 
was  at  Dublin  college  for  about  two  years,  seeded.  Two  species:  one  a  native  of  Japan ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  tlie  one  common  to  the  hedges  and  thickets  ot  our 
rectory  of  Alkrinc^ton  becoming  vacant,   he  own  country. 

was  presented  to  it:  but  at  lenjrtii,  being  en-  LYINGin  Women.  See  Midwifery. 

gaged  for  the  debts  of  a  near  relation,  which  Lying  under  the  AVa,  in  sea-language,  is 

for  the  present  he  was  unable  to  pay,  having  when,  in  a  storm,  the  ship  is  ahull,  and  th? 

before  spent  his  patrimony  in  printing  several  helm  so  fastened  a-lee,  that  the  sea  breaks  upon 

books,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  was  con-  her  how,  or  broadside. 

fined  at  Oxford,  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  Lying  along",  denotes  the  state  of  a  ship 

elsewhere,  till  Sir  William  Hoswell,  a  gene-  when  pressed  down  sideways  by  a  weight  of 

rous  patron  of  learned  men.  Dr.  Robert  rink,  sail  in  a  fresh  wind   that  cro&ses  the  ship's 

warden  of  New-college,  Bishop  Usher,  and  course  either  directly  or  obliquely. 

Dr.  Laud,  discharged  the  debt.     In  the  civil  hxiN Q-to,  or    lying-by,  denotes  the  situ- 

wars  he  suffered  muph  in  his  rectory  of  Alk-  ation  of  a  ship  when  she  Is  retarded  in  her 

rington  from  the  parliament  party ;  was  four  course,    by  arranging    the  sails    in    such  a 

times  pillaged,  to  the  value  of  at  least  701.,  manner  as   to  counteract    each   other    with 

and  was  forced  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  together  nearly  an  equal  effort,   and  render   the  ship 

to  borrow  a  shirt  to  shift  himself.    He  died  in  almost  immovable,   with  respect  to  her  pro- 

1G46.    He  wrote  some  pieces  in  English,  and  gressive  motion,  or  head-way.    A  ship  is  uso- 

many  works  in  Latin,  on  chronology  and  na-  ally  brought-to  by  the  main  or  foretop-Kails, 

turaf  history.  one  of  which  is  laid  a-back,  whilst  the  other 

LYDI  US,  in  mineralogy,  a  genns  of  the  is  full;  so  that  the   latter  pushes  the   ship 

class  earths,  order  siliceous.     Consisting  of  forward,  whilst  the   former  resists  this  ion 

silex,  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxyd  pulse,  l>y  forcing  her  a-stern.     This  is  parti- 

of  iron,  and  inflammable  matter;  hard,  light-  cularly  practised  in  a  general  engagements 

ish,  opake,  compact,  cinereous,  black  or  green-  when  the  hostile  fleets  are  drawn  up  in  tno 

ish-black,  slaty,  of  a  common  form,  breaking  lines  of  battle  opposite  to  each  other:  it  isa)s<> 

into    indeterminate  fragments,    detached,  or  used  to  wait  for  some  other  ship,  either  ap- 

constituting  mountains.     IVo  species.  proaching  or  expected;  or  to  avoid  pursuing 

1.  L.  Siliccus.  Siliceous  schistus.  Keisel-  a  dangerous  course,  especially  in  dark  or  fo<^- 
scheifer,  Wern.   Subopake,  of  a  splintery  frac-  gy  weather. 

ture,  without  internal  lustre.     Found  in  vari-  LYME-grasb,  in  botany.    See  Eltxos. 

ous  parts  of  Europe,  in  blocks  of  amorphous  LYME,  a  river  of  England,  which  for  some 

masses  of  various  sizes,  and  very  uften  in  the  distance  divides  the  county  of  Dorset  from 

beds  of  rivers;  colour  blackish-grey,  or  green-  Devonshire,    and  runs  into  the  sea  near  the 

ish,  often  intersected  with  veins  of  grey  quartz,  town  of  Lyme, 

or  blood-red  iron-stone.  Lyme  Regis,  a  borough   and  seaport  of 

2.  L.  Germinus.  Basanite.  Lydian  stone.  Dorsetshire,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  It  is 
Touchstone.  Of  an  even  texture,  sometimes  seate<l  on  the  declivity  of  a  cragcry  bill  on 
approaching  to  a  conchoid,  shining  a  little  in-  the  river  Lyme,  at  the  head  of  a  Tittle  inlet; 
ternally.  Found  in  the  river  Tmolus,  in  Ly-  and  its  harbour  is  formed  by  a  noble  pifr, 
dia,  ancl  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  detached  called  the  Cobb.  It  has  a  Newfoundland  aud 
or  in  masses,  and  commonly  intersected  by  coasting  trade,  and  is  noted  for  sea-bat)iin|f. 
veins  of  quartz:  colour  dark  greyish-black;  Here  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed,  in  l(>^a, 
its  powder  black ;  specific  gravity  2*596.  It  is  for  the  execution  of  his  ill-judged  design 
used  as  a  touchstone  to  judge  of  the  purity  against  James  II.  Lyme  is  governed  by  a 
of  metah.  mayor,  and  sends  two  members  to  parlianient. 

LYGiE^US,    in  entomology,   a  Fabrician  It  is  *Jt^  miles  east  by  south  of  Exeter,  and  N^ 

tribe  of  the  hemipterous  genus  liroex,  which  west  by  south  of  London.     Lon.  3.  0  W.  L&t- 

see.  53  JO  N. 

LY'GEUM.  Moss-weed.  In  botany,  a  genus  LYMEXYLON.    In  entomology,  a  Fabii* 
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dan  tribe  of  the  coleopterona  geniu    Gan-  face  of  the   fore-arm  to    the   head    of  die 

tham;  ivhicb  sec.  radios,  over  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hu- 

LYMINGTON,  a  seaport  town  of  Bn^-  meras,  np^  to  the  axilla,    receiving    several 

land,  in  the  county  of  Hants,    with  a  bar-  branches   in  its  progress.      Another  branch 

boor  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.     It  proceeds  from  the  wrist    along  the  anterior 

is  a  corporation  town,  and  sends  two  mem-  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms  a  net*  work 

bm  to  the  British  parliament.     The  town  with  a  branch  coming  over  the    nlna    from 

ii  situated  aboat  a  mile  from  the  channel  the  posterior  part,  and  ascends  on  the  inside 

vkicli  runs  between  the  mainland  of  Eng-  of  tne  humerus  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla, 

land,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  tide  flows  The  deep-seated   absorbents  accompany    the 

aboQt  a  mile  beyond  the  town.     The  chief  larger  blood-vessels,  and  pass  through  two 

tnde  is  makinjf  salt,  which  is  sent  to  all  the  glands  about  the  middle    of   the    humerus, 

footh  parts  of  England,  by  land  and  water,  and  ascend  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla.    The 

It  has  a  weekly  market   on  Saturday:    17  superficial  and  deep  seated  absorbents  hav- 

milrs  soath-west   of   Southampton,    and  97  ing  passed  through  the  axillary  glands,  form 

Motk-n'est  of  London.    Lon.   1.  33  W,  of  two  trunks,  which  unite  into  one,  to  be  in- 

Greenirich.    Lat.  50.  43  N.  serted  with  the  jugular  absorbents  into  the 

LYMPH.  (^Lympha^  wfn^n  the  »  exchanged  thoracic  duct,   at  the  angle  formed    by  the 

for  a  X.)    Generally  used  to  express  a  clear  union  of  the    subclavian  with    the  jugular 

Ikjnid,    transparent    and    colourless   water:  vein. 

foond  abundantly,  but  with  several  modifi-  Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities, — 

otions,  in  various  parts  of  the  animal  body.  These  are   also  superficial  and    deep-seated. 

It  ii  particularly  distinguished  into  watery  The  superficial  ones    lie    between  the  skin 

mi  eoagulaUe  lymph.     The  former  (of  which  and  muscles.     Those  of  the  toes   and  foot 

tbe  tears  are  an  example)  is  little  more  than  form  a  branch  which  ascends  upon  the  back 

water,  holding'  in  solution  a    very    minute  of  the  foot  over  the  tendon  of  the  crureus 

poroon  of  salt,  and  still  less  of  animal  mat-  anticus,  runs  with  other  branches    a  plexus 

ter.   The  latter,  which    is    often  found  in  above  the  ancles,  then   proceeds  Jilong    the 

mt  quantity    and    perfection   in    incysted  tibia     over     the    knee,     sometimes    passes 

uropsy,  contains,  independently  of  the'  sub-  through  a  gland,  and  advances  on  the  inside 

itances  alrmdy    mentioned,    a   considerable  of  the  thigh  to  the  subinguinal  glands.    The 

portion  of  albumen,  so  as  to  be  viscid  to  the  deep-seated  absorbents  follow  tne  course  of 

tpoch,  and  when  heated  to  coagulate  firmly  the   arteries,    and    accompany    the    femoral 

lilie  the  white  of  the  egg.    See  the  article  artery<  in  which   course  they  pass .  throagh 

Albumin.  some  glands  in  the  leg  and  above  the  knee, 

LYMPHATE*  was  a  name  given  by  the  and  then  proceed  to  some  deep-seated   sub. 

Romaas  to  such  as  were  seized  with  mad*  inguinal  glands.    The  absorbents  from  about 

ans.  the  external  parts  of  the  pubis,  as  the  penis, 

LYHPHA'TIC  Glands  (GlanduUa  iym*  perineum,   and    from  the  external  parts  of 

flittie^,)    See  Conglobatb  Glands.  the  pelvis,  in  general    proceed    to    the  in- 

LYMFHATICS,  in  anatomy,  absorbents  guinal  glands.    The  subinguinal  and  ingui- 

tbat  carry  a    transparent    fluid    or   lymph,  nal  glands  send  forth  several  branches,  which 

'i^y  are  small  transparent  vessels,  which  pass   through t  he  abdominal  ring  into  the 

oHpnate  in  every  part  of  the  body.    With  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

tbc  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines  they  form  Lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 

9\aX\»  termtd  the  absorbent  system.     Their  viscera, — The  absorbents  of  the  loiver    ex* 

tennination  is    in    the    thoracic   duct.    See  tremities  accomuany  the  external    iliac    ar- 

Amatoht.  tery,    where    tney    are    joined    by     many 

Lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck. — ^Ab-  branches  from  the  uterus,  urinarv' bladder, 

Mrbents  are  found  on  the  scalp  and  about  spermatic  chord,  and  some  branches  accom- 

tbe  riacera  of  the  neck,  which  unite  into  a  panying  the  internal  iliac  artery :  they  then 

coosiderable   branch    that    accompanies    the  ascend  to  the  sacrum,    where   they  rorm  a 

jttgnUr  vein.      Absorbents   have    not    been  plexus,  which  proceeds  over  the  psoas  mus- 

drtectcd  in  the  human  brain :  yet  there  can  cles,  and  meeting   with  the  lacteals  of  the 

|<  DO  doubt  of  there  being  such  vessels  :  it  mesentery  form  the  thoracic  duct,  or  trunk 

is  probable  that  they  pass  out  of  the    era-  of  the  absorbents,  which  is  of  a  serpentine 

itttUD  through  the  canafis  caroticus  and  fora*  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,   and 

uen  lacerum   in  basi  cranii,  on  each  side,  runs  up  the  dorsal  vertebree,  thruagh    the 

^  join  the  above   jugular  branch,  which  posterior  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  between 

fMtea  through  some  ghinds  as  it  proceeds  the  aorta  and    vena  azygos,  to    the    angle 

iBto  the  chat  to  the  angle  of  the  suoclavian  formed  by  the  union  of*^  the  subclavian  and 

uid  jugular  veins.  jugular  veins.     In  this  course  it  receives  the 

Lymphaiiea  of  the  upper  extremities, —  absorbents  of  the  kidneys,  which  are  super- 
Tlw  amorbeots  of  the  upper  extremities  are  ficial  and  deep-seated,  and  unite  as  they  pro- 
ditidcd  into  superficial  and  deep-seated,  ceed  towards  the  thoracic  duct:  the  absor- 
Tke  superficial  absorbents  ascend  under  the  bents  of  the  spleen,  which  are  upon  its  peri- 
duo  io  every  direction  to  the  wrist ;  whence  toneal  coat,  and  unite  with  those  of  the 
1  biaoch  proceeds  upon  the  posterior   sur-  pancreas :  a  branch  from  a  plexus  of  vessels 
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passinjic  above  and  belonr  tlie  duodenum,  and  rocks  they  found  in  their  way.    The  poets 

formea  by  the    absorbents    of  the  stomach,  say   that  Lynceus   had  so  piercing  a  sitrht, 

which  come  from  the  less  and   greater  car-  that  it  couhl  not  only  penetrate  to  the  bot- 

vature,    and    are  united    about   tlie    pylorus  tom  of  the  sea,  but  even  to  hell.     Some  niy- 

with   those  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  which  tholoirists  suppose,   that   this   fahlc  is  taken 

converge  from   the  external   surface   and  in-  from   Lynceus's  skill  in  observing"  the  ?tars, 

ternal  parts  towards  the  portae  of  the  liver,  and  discovering  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver 

and  also  by  several  branches  from  the  gall-  concealed  in  the  earth, 

bladder.  LY'XCL  RIUM,  a  stone  thought  to  be  the 

Use  of  Lymphatics. — The  office  of  these  same  with  the  tourmalin.  The  name  is  de- 
vessels  IS  to  take  up  suhstnuces  which  are  rived  fn»m  xuy^, '*  lynx  ;"  and  **^», "  urine.** 
applied  to  tlieir  mouths;  thus  the  vapour  of  LYXCUS,  Lvn('^:u.s,  or  Lynx,  a  cruel 
circumscribed  cavities,  and  of  the  cells  of  king  of  Scythia,  or  of  Sicily.  He  received, 
the  cellular  memhnme  are  removed  by  the  with  feigned  hospitality,  but  resolved  to 
lymphatics  of  those  parts ;  thus  mercury  nuirder  in  his  sleep,  Triptolemus,  whom 
and  other  substances  are  taken  into  the  sys-  Ceres  had  sent  to  teach  mankind  ajrricuU 
tem  when  rubbed  on  the  skin:  and  thus  ture.  As  he  was  going  to  give  the  deadly 
when  a  part  of  an  organ  is  so  nnich  injured  blow,  he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  lynx, 
from  any  cause  as  to  be  incapable  of  per-  an  animal  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and  of  in- 
forming  its   accustomed    functions,    and    re-  gratitmh*. 

taining  its  living  principle,  every  portion  J.YNDHIJKST,  a  village  in  Hants,  with  a 
of  such  organ  in  consequence  of  an  instinc-  scat  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  GIoucm- 
tive  increase  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  ter,  as  lord  warden  of  the  New  Forest.  It  is 
surrounding  lymphatics,  wheiher  cellular  seven  miles  north  of  Lymington. 
substance,  nerve,  artery,  muscle,  tendon,  LYNX,  or  Lvnn  Hegii^  or  h'iofr't  Lynn, 
ligament,  or  even  bone'  itself,  is  absorbed  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
and  carried  away,  in  order  to  introduce  by  folk,  situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  (ler- 
a  correspondent  increase  of  action  on  the  n>an  Sea,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rirer 
part  of  the  surrounding  secrements  such  a  Oiisi*,  which  forms  a  good  harbonr,  and  is 
deposit  or  generation  of  new  and  healthy  divided  by  four  small  rivers,  over  wliicb 
and  appropriated  animal  matter,  as  may  there  are  tifteen  bridges,  and  at  the  north 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  re-  end  of  the  town  is  a  platform,  of  twelve  can- 
moved,  and  enable  the  organ  to  re-assume  its  non,  called  St.  Ann's  Fort.  King  John  made 
accustomed  and  perfect  habit.  The  princi-  it  a  free  borough  for  its  fidelity,  dnring  his 
pie  of  action  is  supposed  to  be  an  inherent  wars  with  the  barons,  and  Henry  lU.  granted 
power  in  the  mouths  of  the  absorbent  ves-  it  a  mayor  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  go- 
sels  ;  or  rather  perhaps  is  dependent  on  a  verned  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  high-steward, 
modification  of  that  instinctive  principle  recorder,  &c.  and  sends  two  members  to  the 
which  is  common  in  some  form  or  other  to  British  parliament.  The  harbour  is  capable 
matter  of  every  kind ;  but  is  seen  under  dif-  of  containing  ^00  merchants'  ships,  and 
ferent  arrangements,  and  possessed  of  dif-  sometimes  a  strong  wind  will  drive  the  ships 
ferent  powers,  in  the  ditt'erent  classifications  from  their  moorings.  The  situation  of  ll»i» 
of  organized  substances,  whether  minerals,  town,  near  the  fall  of  the  Ouse  into  the  lea, 
vegetables,  or  animals.  Hence  the  use  of  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  extending  its 
this  function  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  im-  trade  into  eight  different  counties;  so  that 
portance,  viz.  to  supply  the  blood  with  it  supplies  many  considerable  cities  and 
chyle;  to  remove  the  superfluous  vapour  of  towns  with  heavy  goods,  not  only  of  oar 
circumscribed  cavities,  otherwise  dropsies,  own  produce,  but  such  as  are  iniported  from 
as  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  hydrocor-  ahroad.  Its  trade  in  wine  and  coals  is  such, 
dis,  ascites,  hydrocele,  &c.  would  constantly  that  from  90,000  to  100,000  chaldrons  of 
be  takin|c  place:  to  remove  the  superfluous  coals  are  brought  annually  into  this  port: 
Tapoar  from  the  cells  of  the  cellular  mem-  and  the  annual  importation  of  wine  is  more 
brane  dispersed  throughout  every  part  of  than  2000  pipes.  It  appeared  by  the  report 
tlie  body,  that  anasarca  may  not  take  place  :  made  by  the  commissioners  for  auditing  thf 
to  remove  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  public  accounts  in  the  year  17^-^*  that  the 
body,  and  to  convey  into  the  system  medi-  annual  duties  amounted  to  more  than  thoie 
cines  which  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  at  any  other  port  in  the  kingdom,  except 
body.  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.    The 

LY'MPHEDUCTS.  See  Lymphatics.  trade   of   this    town    in    corn   is    extremely 

LY'NCEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  one  of  large;  and  in  iron,  deals,  timber,  and  otlier 

tlie  fifty    sons   of   iKgens,    married    Hyper-  kinds  of  merchandise,   is  also  considerable, 

mnestra,  one  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus.  Its  foreign  trade  is  very  considerable,  e$[)e- 

See  HYPER3INE8TRA.  clally  to  Holland,  Norway,  the  lialtic,  Spain* 

Ly'nceus,  in  fabulous  history,  one  of  the  and    Portugal,  and    formerly  they    drove  » 

Argonauts  who  went  with  Jason  in  the  ex-  good  tradeto  France,  till  it  was  turned  off 

peoition  to  obtain    the    golden    fleece.      He  by   treaties   on   one    hand,  and   by   pn>hibi- 

was  of  great  use  to  the  Argonauts,   by  en-  tions,   high  duties,    &c.    on     the    other,  to 

abling  them   to    avoid    the  sand-banks  and  Spain  and  Portugal.      In  llie  year  1643  the 
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fKtfUaBxntify  force*  besieged  the  town }  tlie  mon  preached  at  the  royal  chapel ;  and  hii 

liege  began  on  the  2dth  of  Aogost,  and  con«  crown  was    of  the  iame  form  with  the  im* 

tiaaed  till  the  16th  of  September,  when  it  perial  crown  of  the  king^dom.      On  solemn 

wit  sarrendered ;   and  to  preserve  it  from  occasions   he    wears   the   regalia  above   de> 

plunder,  was  obliged  to  pay    to  every  foot  scribed  ;    at  all  other    times,    he  wears    the 

soldier  of   the  besieging   army,  under  the  oval  gold  medal  or  badge  on  his  breast,  sas- 

command  of   tlie   E«srl  of  Manchester,    ten  peoded  by  a  broad  green  ribbon.      lie  has 

thilltngs ;  and  to  every  foot  officer,  under  tlie  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  the  offices  in  bia 

rank  of  captain,  a  fortnight*s  pay ;  amount-  own  court,  and  of  the  heralds*  and  pursui- 

iog  in  all  to  the  stim  of  32001.  after  which  it  vants*  places*      The    messengers    at    arms 

was  made  a  garrison  town  for  the  parliament,  throughout    Scotland    are    also   created  by 

Preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  him,  and  are  amenable  to  hta  lurisdiction. 

it  was  fortified  afresh  by  Sir  Horatio  Towns-  And  the  powers  vested  in  him  oy  his  com- 

bead.      Two  markets  are  held  weekly,  on  mission  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  sove- 

Tuesday  and  Saiorday.     In  1800  tlie  number  reign  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  marks  of 

•f  houses  in  Lynn  was  2012;  of  inhabitants  gentility. 

10,096.  It  is  42'miles  west-north* west  of  Nor-        LYONOIS,   a    lata   province  of   France, 

wich,  and  106  north  by  east  of  London.  Lon.  which,  with  that  of  Forez,  forma  the  depart- 

0.  21  E.    Lat.  52.  4^  N.  ment  of  Rlione  and  Loire. 

A  history  of  the  port  and  corporation  of        LYDXS,   the  second   citv  of  France  for 

Lynn  is  now  poblishing  in  monthly  numbers,  beatity,  rommerce,  and  opufence.     It  is  the 

by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards.  capital    of   the    department    of  Rhone   and 

LYNX,  in  mastiology.     See  Felir.  Loire,  and  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 

Ltnx,  in  mythology,  was  a  fabulous  ani-  Rhone  and   Saone.       It  tvas  fouitdeil  about 

mi  consecrated  to  Bacchus.  the  year  12  B.  i\  by  the  Romans  who  made 

Lynx,  in  astronomy,   is  a  coniitellation  of  it  the  centre  of  the  rommerce  of  the  (laiils. 

the  northern  hemisphere,  made  by  flevelius  About  tiie  year  1 15  it  was  totally  (le«troyed 

oat  of  unformed  stars :  the  number  of  stars  by  fire,   hut  was  reimilt  by  the   uiunitirenre 

in  Hevelins's  catalogue  is  nineteen,  and  in  the  of  Nero.       Many    antiquities  are    still  oh- 

Britannic  tsforty-four,  viz.  servnl,  that  evince  its  Roman  origin.     Lyons 

U- 0*0' 3' 12*0*  9.  is  tlie  see  of  an  archbishop,  and,  before  its 

LVON  Kino  OP  Akms.  See  Ktno.     This  recent    calamities,    contained    100,0<M)  inlia- 

oflke   15    of  great   antiquity  and    re«peri  in  hitants,   upwards  of  dO,<HKI  of  whom   were 

Scotland ;  and  although  the  prerise  time  of  employed  in  various   manufactures,   partico- 

its  institution  is  unknown,  yet  it  must  have  Urlv  of  rich  stuffi,  of  the  most  exquisite 

been  as  early  as  the  introduction  of  armorial  worlvnianihip,  in  silk,  gold,  silver,  &r.     The 

figures,  as  hereditary  marks  of  gentility  and  quavs  were  adomcd   with  magnificent  struc- 

difttinction,  into  this  conntry,  which  was  in  tures.     The   Hotel-de*Ville  vied  with  that  of 

the  twelfth  century.      His  resfalia  are  a  crown  Amsterdam;  and   the   theatre  was  not  snr- 

of  gold,  with   a  crimson  velvet  cap,  a  gold  passed  by  any  in  France.     The  other  princi- 

tassel,  and  an  ermine   lining;  a  velvet  robe  pal   public  buildings    ttere  the    IIutel-Diea, 

rvaching   to   his   feet,  with  the  arms  of  the  the   Hospital  of  Charity,  tlie  Kxchange,  the 

kingdom    embroidered    thereon    In*  fore    and  ('H«toin-house,    the     Pal  are    of  Justice,  the 

behind  in  the  proper  tinctures ;  a  triple  row  Arsenal,  a  public  library,  and  two  colleges, 

of  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  with  an  oval  The  bridge,  which  unites  the  rity  with  the 

gold  medal  pendent  tliereto,  on  one  side  of  suburb  de  la  tinillotiere,  i»  K'>r)0  feet   long; 

which  is  the  royal  bearing,  and  on  the  other  and  there  are  three  other  principal  suburbn, 

St.  Andrew  witn  his  cross  enanu*! led  in  nro-  six  gates,  and  several  fine  ciiurrhes.     Such 

per  colours,  and  a  baton  of  gold  enamelled  wasljvons  before  the  fatal  yt*ar  \7*-^*i%  when, 

srern,    powdere<l    with    the    bafiges  of  the  in   June,    it   revolted  a^rainit  the    National 

Kingdom.      Tlie  lord  lyon*s  rank  is  superior  1  onventitm.       Bein^   ol)lii>ed   to  surrender, 

to   that   of  any   other  kinjr    of  arm%  as  he  in    Urtober,   the    conveniinn    decreed,    that 

holds  his  office  immediately  from  the  sove-  the  waiU   and   puMic     buildings  of    Lyons 

reign  by  commission  under  the  threat  seal ;  should    be  destroyed,  and  the  name  o(  the 

whereas' the  kings  of  arms  in    England  are  city     changed   to  tliat    of  Ville  Affranchie. 

deputies  to  the  earl  marshal,  and  act  under  The  chiff  of  the  in»nri>ents  had   fled,    but 

bis  authority.      Formerly  Scotland  was  di-  several  of  them  were  afterwards  taken ;  and 

Tided  into   two  provinces,  the  one   on '  the  of  352^   ()ersons   that  were   tried  before  the 

north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  revolutionary    tribunal,     in^2    were    either 

Fortli ;  and  these  provinces  were  under  the  .«hot  or  beheaded.      In    I7!>4,    however,  on 

nonagement  of  two  deputies  appointed  by  the  destruction  of  the  faction  of  the  Jaco* 

the  lord  lyon,  to  superintend  the  execution  bins,  the  convention  decreed,  that  the  city 

of  all  the 'business  of  his  office.     Before  the  should   resume    it^  ancient  name,  and   that 

Rvolation,  the  lord  lyon,    at  his  admission  meaMires  should  be  taken  to  restore  its  ma- 

i?ito  office,  was  most  solemnly  crowned  by  nnfactures    and    commerce;    and,    in   1795,' 

the  so%erei|fn    or    his  commissioner,  in  pre-  the   friemU  of  tho^e  who  were  so  wantonlv 

seoce  of  the   nobility,  the  officers  of  state,  put  to  death  in   171K1,  avcn^'^cil  their  fate  by 

and   other   great   men,  after  a  vnitahle   ser-  a  general  mavsirre  of  the  jmli^cH  of  the  re- 
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Yolutionary  tribunal,  and  of  all  the  Jacobins  nnical  and  other  mathematical  calcnlations, 

who   were    then  confined  in  the  prisons  of  printed   in  the  account  of  Captain  Phipps'^ 

Lyons.     Thiscity  is  15  miles  north  of  Vienne,  yoyafre   towards  the  North   Pole,  mentioned 

and  220  south-east  of  Paris.      Lon.  4.  55  £.  above,  were  made  by  Mr.  Lyons.     This  ap< 

Lat.  45.  46  N.  peared  afterwards,  by  the  acknowledgement  of 

Ltuns   (Israel),    a    good    mathematician  Captain  Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgravc), 

and  botanist,  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  Jew,  when  Or.  Horsley  detected  a  material  error, 

silversmith,  and  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Cam-  in  some  part  of  them,  in  his  '*  Remarks  on  the 

bridge  in  England,  where   he  was  come  to  Observations  made  in  the  late  Voyage,  &c.'* 

settle,  and  where  young   Lyons  was    born,  1774. 

1739.  He  was  a  very  extraordinary  young  "The  Scholar's  Instructor,  or  Hebrew 
man  for  parts  and  ingenuity  ;  and  showed  Grammar,  by  Israel  Lyons,  teacher  of  the 
very  early  in  life  a  great  inclination  to  learn-  Hebrew  tongiie  in  the  University  of  Gam- 
ing, particularly  in^  mathematics,  on  which  bridge,'*  thcsecond  edition,  &c.  1757%  Svo., 
account  he  was  much  patronized  by  Dr.  was  the  production  of  his  father,  as  was  aUo 
Smith,  master  of  Trinity  College.  About  another  treatise,  printed  at  the  Cambridire 
1755  he  began  to  study  botany,  which  he  press,  under  the  title  of  **  Observations  and 
continued  occasionally  till  his  death;  in  Inquiries  relating  to  various  parts  of  Scripture 
which  he  made  a  considerable  progress,  and  History,*' 176 1. 

could  remember  not  only  the  Linnean  names         LYKA,  (Lpra,  <b,  f.  from  Xvra,  alvre,  or 

of  almost  all  the  English   plants,   but  even  musical  instrument.)      Psa'terium.      In  ana- 

the  synonyma  of  the  old  botiinists ;  and    he  tomy,    the    triangular    medullary  space  he- 

had  prepared  large  materials  for  a  Flora  Can-  tween  the  posterior  crura  of  the  n)rnix  of  the 

tabriglensis,  describing  fully  every  part  of  each  cerebrum,   which   is  marked  with  prominent 

plant  from  the  specimen,  without  being  obliged  medullary  fibres  that  give  the  appearance  of 

to  consult,  or  being  liable  to  be  misled,  by  a  lyre, 
former  antfiors.  Lyra  Doppia^  or  Double  hyre.    (Italian.) 

In    1/58  he  obtained  murli  celebrity,   by  The  name  of  an  instrument  not  at  present 

publishing  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions,  dediiMted  known,  but  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  .1 

to  his  patron  Dr.  Smith;  and  in   176«3,  Fas-  kind  of  Viol  de  Gamba.' 
ciculus  Plantarum  circa  Cautabrigium,  ^c.  In        Lyra  Merulicorum,  (Latin.)       The  name 

the  same  year,  or  the  year  before,  he  road  lee-  of  an  ancient  instrument,  the  body  of  which 

turcsonbotany  at  Oxford  with  great  applause,  was  formed  something  like  that  of  a  viohn. 

to  at  least  sixty  pupils ;  but  he  could  not  be  It  had    four    strings,  which  were   distended 

prevailed  on  to  make  a  long  absence  from  from  the   neck  to   the  lower   part,  and  agi- 

Cambridge.  tated   in   performance    by  the  friction   of  a 

Mr.  Lyons  was  some  time  employed  as  one  wheel, 
of  the  computers  of  the   nautical  almanac;        Lyra-Fio/.      An  instrument    once  much 

and  besides  he  received   frequent  other  pre-  in  use,  so  named  because  it  was  tuned  in  a 

sents  from   the    Board  of  Longitude  for  his  manner   formerly  called   the   harp-way.      It 

own  inventions.      He  had  studied  the  Eng-  was   in   form   something    like    the  common 

lish  history,  and  could  quote  whole  passages  viol,    and  had  six  strings,  and  seven  frets  «)r 

from    the    monkish    writers    verbatim.       He  stops,  to  which  were  assigned  seven  letters 

could  read  Latin  and  French  with  ease,  but  of  the  alphabet,  viz.  B,  C,  D,  E,    P,  U,  H, 

wrote  the  former  ill.      He  was  appointed  by  the  letter  A  answering  to  the  open   string 

the  Board  of  Longitude  to  sail  with  Captain  wherever  it  occurs. 

Phipps,  in   his  voyage  towards   the   North        Lyra,  in   astronomy,    a    constellation   in 

Pole,   in    1773,   as  astronomical  observator;  the    northern    hemispliere.      The  number  of 

and  lie  discharged  that  office  to  the  satisfac-  its  stars,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  is  ten ;  in 

tion  of  his  employers.      After  his  return  from  Tycho's    eleven;   in    Hevelius*s    seventeen; 

this  voyage,  he  married  and  settled  in  London,  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  twenty-one,  viz. 

where   he  died  of  the  measles  in  about  two  I  *  0*  3-  2*  5  *  10. 
years.  LY'RATE.    In  botany,  applied  to  the  leaf, 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  a  lyre-shaped  leaf.      Tranavcrsiin  dicisumi» 

in  preparing  for    the  press  a   complete  edi-  lacinias,  quaram    infcriores  minoret   remo- 

tion  otall  the  works  of  the  late  learned   Dr.  tiores, — Divided  transversely  into  several  jag^, 

Halley,  a   work    very    much  wanted.       His  the  lower  ones  smaller  and  more  remote  from 

calculations    in     "  Spherical     Trigonometry  each  other  than  the  upper  ones, 
abridged,"  were  printe<i  in  the  Philo.  Trans.        LYRE,    one   of  the  most  ancient  of  the 

vol.  Ixv.  for  the  year  1775,  page  470.      After  stringed  species  of  instruments,  and  said  U> 

his  death,   his   name  appeared   in  the  title-  have  been  invented  bv  Mercury,  in  the  rear 

page  of  a  geographical  dictionary,    the  as-  of  the  world  2000.     its  frame  &rst  consi»tr«l 

tronomical   parts  of  which  were  said  to  be  of   the  shell  of  a  fish;    but  concerning  the 

"  taken   from  the   papers   of  the    late    Mr.  original    number  of  its  strings,   there  is  a 

Israel  Lyons,  of  Cdml»ridge,  author  of  seve-  variety  of  opinions :  some  assert  it  to  ha^e 

ral   valuable  mathematicar  productions,  and  been  only  three,   and    that  Mercury   rrM-ui- 

astronomer   to   liord    Mulgrave's    voyage  to  bled  them  to  as  many   seasons  of  the  year, 

the    northern  hemisplure.*'       The     iu»trono-  which   were  all   that  the    Greeks   reckoned^ 
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Tis.  sammer,  winter,  and  spring ;    assij^naig'  would  think  that  it  was  better  mooDted  for- 

tbesrute  string  to  the  first,  the  ^rave  to  the  merly.      The  Abyssinians   have  a  tradition 

yoond,  and  the  mean  to  the  third.     Some  that  the  sistrnm,  lyre,  and  tambourine,  were 

a^in  say  that  it  had  four  strings,  and  others  brought  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia  by  Tliot, 

that  it  bad   seven.       Bat  authors  generally  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the   world.     The 

a^ree  in  giving  Mercury  the  honour  of  its  flute,  kettle-drum,  and  trumpet,    they   say, 

iarrntioD,  and    say  that  the  knowledge  of  were  brought  from  Palestine  with  Menelek, 

the  ioatrament,  as  formed  by  him,  was  trans-  the  son  of  their  queen  of  Saba  by  Solomon, 

nitted  by  Orpheus,   who    taught    the    use  who  was  their  first  Jewish  king, 

of  it  to  Thamyris  and  Linus,  the  latter  of  *'  The  lyre  in  Ainharic  is  called  beg,  '  the 

vhom   communicated    the  art   to  Hercules,  sheep ;'   in  Ethiopic  it    is  called  mesinko ; 

Piv)ni  Hercules    it  passed  to  Amphion,  the  the  verb  ginko  signifies  to  strike  strings  with 

celebrated  Theban   lyrist,  and  afterwards  to  the  fingers:     no  plectrum    is   ever   used  in 

the  Grecian,  Terpander,   who  carried    it  to  Abyssinia;  so  that  mesinko,  being  literally 

Eimpt  greatly  improTed,  and  exhibited  it  to  interpreted,  will  signify  <  the  stringed  instru- 

tiie  Esryptian  priests  as  his  own  invention.  mentjilayed  upon  with  the  fingers.' 

The  aifierent  claimants  among  the  Greeks  '*  The  sides  which  constitute  the  frame  of 

to  tlie  same  musical  discoveries,  only  prove,  the    lyre  were    anciently    composed   of  the 

tbat  music  was  cultivated  in  different  coun-  horns  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind  called 

trifft;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  coun-  agazan,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cow,  and 

tn'  iorented  an<l  improved  their  own  instru-  common  in  the  province  of  Tigre.     I  have 

ments,  some  of  which  happening  to  resemble  seen  several  of  these  instruments  very  ele- 

tiioie  of   other  parts  ot   Greece,    rendered  gantly  made  of    such  horns,   which  nature 

it  difficult  for  historians  lo  avoid  attributing  seems  to  have  shaped  on  purpose.     Some  of 

the  same    invention    to    different    persons,  the  horns  of  an  African  species  of  this  animal 

Thus  the  single  flate  was  ffiven  to  Minerva  may  be  found  in  M.  Bufibn's  history  of  the 

and  to  Marsyu ;    the    syrinx  or    fistula  to  king  of  France's  cabinet.      They  are  bent, 

P^o  aud  to  Cybele ;  and  the  lyre  or  cithara  and  less  regular  than  the  Abyssinian :    but 

to  Mercury,  Apollo,  Amphion,   Linus,  and  after    fire-arms  became  common  in  the  pro- 

Orpiipos.      Indeed,  the  mere  addition  of  a  vince  of  Tigre,  and  the  woods  were  cut  down, 

string  or  two  to  an    instrument  without  a  this  animal  beinir  more  scarce,  the  lyre  has 

Kci,   was  so  obvious  and  easy,  that  it  is  been  made  of  a  tight  red  wood :  however,  it 

xvrely  possible  not  to  conceive  many  people  is  always  cut  into  a  spiral  twisted  form,  in 

to  have  done  it  at  the  same  time.  imitation  of  the  ancient  materials  of  which 

tV'itb   respect  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  the  lyre  was  composed.     The  drawing  I  send 

im,  as    little    agreement  is  to   be    found  you  was  of  one  of  these  instruments  made  of 

UM>Dg  authors    as    about    the    number    of  wood. 

itrin^s.     The  best  evidences  concerning  it  *'  The   kingdom    of  Tigre,    which  is  the 

an  the  representations  of  that  instrument  in  largest    and    most    popu^us     province     of 

the  bands  of  ancient  statues,  bas-reliefs,  &c.  Abyssinia,  and   was  during  many  ages  the 

<W  plate  100,  where  fig.  3.  is  a  representa-  seat  of   tlie  court,  was  the  first  which  re- 

tion  of  the  testudp,  or  Tyre  of  Amphion,  in  ceived  letters,  and  civil  and  religious  govern- 

^fvor,  as  it  appears  on  the  base  of  the  cele-  ment ;    it   extended  once  to    the  Red  Sea. 

Wated  Toro  Farnese  at  Rome.    This  admir-  Various  reasons  and  revolutions  have  obliged 

^le  work,  consisting  of  four  figures  bigger  the  inhabitants  to  resign   their  sea-coast  to 

^^D  tlie  life,  besides  the  toro,  or  bull,  was  different  barbarous  nations,  Pagan  and  Ma- 

iwnd  in  Caracalla's  baths,  where  the  Far-  hometan :  while  they  were  in  possession  of 

Q*^  Hercules  was  likewise  discovered :  and  it,  they  say  that  the  Red  Sea  furnished  them 

except  the    Laocoon,   is    the  onlv   piece  of  with  tortoise-shells,  of  which  they  made  the 

^■rwk  sculpture  mentioned  by  Plin^  that  is  bellies  of  their  lyres,  as  the  Egyptians  did 

now  remaining.     The  two  projections  near  formerly,  according  to  Apollodorus  and  Lu- 

^   bottom    seem  to   have  been   fastenings  cian ;  but  having  now  lost  that  resource,  they 

^'r  the  strings,   and  to  have    answered  the  have  adopted  in  its  place  a  particular  s()ecies 

purpose    of  tail-pieces    in    modern    instru-  of  gourd  or  pumpkin,  very  nard  and  thin  in 

wnts,      4.  The  lyre  held  by  Terpsichore,  the  bark,  still  imitating  with  the  knife  the 

in  the  picture  of  that  muse  ducc  out  of  Her-  squares,  compartments,  and  figure  of  the  shell 

rolanearo.      5.    The  Abyssinian  testudo,  or  of  the  tortoise. 

'jre  in  use  at  present  in  the  province  of  Ti-  *'  The  lyre  is  generally  from  three  feet  to 

!^re,  from   a    drawing  of  Mr.   Bruce,  com-  three  feet  six  inches  high;    that  is,  from  a 

Btonicated  to  Dr.  Burney.      "  This  instru-  line  drawn   throngh  the  point  of  the  horns, 

>^Dt,"  says  be,   "  has  sometimes  five,  some-  to  the  lower  part  of  the  base  of  the  sound- 

tiotessix,  but  most  frequently  seven  strings,  ing-board.     It  is  exceedingly  light  and  easy 

Qade  of  the   thongs  ot    raw  sheep  or  goat  of  carriage,    as  an  instrument  should  natu- 

^ins,  cat  extremely  fine,  and  twisted  ;  they  rally  be  in  so  rugged  and  mountainous  a 

M  Mon,  are   very  subject  to  break  in  dry  country. 

trcitiifr,  and  haie  scarce  any  sound  in  wet.  **  When  we  consider  the  parts  which  com- 

Kfuoi  the  idea,  however,  of  this  instrument  pose  this  lyre,  we  c:innot  deny  it  the  earliest 

Uin^  to  accompany  and  sustain  a  voice,  one  antiquity.     Man  in  his  first  state  was  a  hunter 
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and  a  fisher,  and  the  oldest  instrument  was  that  cess  increased.      He  had  already  beirun  to 

which  partakes  most  of  that  state.     The  lyre,  pave  his  way  to  universal  power,    and  now 

composed  of  two  principal  pieces,  owes  the  lie  attempted  to  make  the   crown  of  Sparta 

one  to  the  horns  of  an  animal,  the  other  to  the  elective.       To   effect   tliis,    he  attempted  to 

shell  of  a  fish.  corrupt  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Doduna,  and 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  lyre  continued  Jupiter  Ammon,  hut  was  even  accused  of 
with  the  Ethiopians  in  this  rude  state  as  long  using*  bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Lii»yan 
as  they  confined  themselves  to  their  rainy,  temple.  He  was  savea  from  this  accusation 
steep,  and  rugged  mountains  ;  and  after-  by  the  sudden  declaration  of  war  against 
wards,  when  many  of  them  descended  along  the  Thebans,  against  whom,  together  with 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  its  portability  would  re-  Pausanias,  he  was  sent.  The  plan  of  his  mi- 
commend  it  in  the  extreme  heats  and  weari-  litary  operations  was  discovered,  and  the 
ness  of  their  way.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Haliartians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  medi- 
Egypt,  they  took  up  their  habitation  in  tated,  attacked  kim  unexpectedly,  and  he 
caves,  in  the  sides  of  mountains,  which  are  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  which  ended 
inhabited  to  this  day.  Even  in  these  cir-  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  B.C.  394.  His 
cumstances,  an  instrument  larger  than  the  body  was  recovered  by  his  colleague  Pau- 
lyre  must  have  been  inconvenient  and  liable  sanias,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
to  accidents  in  those  caverns :  but  when  funeral.  Lysander  has  been  commended  for 
these  people  increased  in  numbers  and  cou-  his  bravery ;  but  his  ambition,  his  cruelty, 
rage,  they  ventured  down  into  the  plain,  and  and  his  duplicity,  have  greatly  stained  his 
built  Thebes.  Being  now  at  i]w\r  ease,  and  character.  Piut,  C,  Nep. 
in  a  fine  climate,  all  nature  smiling  around  LYSANDBA,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  La- 
them,  music  and  other  arts  were  cultivated  gus,  who  married  Agathocles,  the  son  of 
and  refined,  and  the  imperfect  lyre  was  ex-  .  Jjysimachus.  She  was  persecuted  by  Ar^i- 
tended  into  an  instrument  of  double  its  com-  noe,  and  fiud  to  Seleucus  for  protection, 
pass  and  volume.     The  size  of  the  Ijurp  could  Pans. 

be  now  no  longer  an  objection ;  the  iNile  car-  LYSIAS,  an  ancient  Grecian  orator,  was 

ried   the  inhabitants    ev«»rywhcre  easily  and  born  at  Syracuse  in  the  80th  Olympiad.    At 

without  effort;  and  we  may  naturally  suppose  fiflt^en,  he  went  to  Thurion,  a  colony  of  the 

in  the  fine  evenings  of  that  country,  that  the  Athenians,  and,  when  grown  up,   assisted  in 

Nile   was    the   favourite   scene   upon    wliich  tlie  administration   of  the  government  there 

this  instrument   was   practised  ;   at   least  tlje  many  years.     When  about  forty-seven  years 

sphinx  and  lotus  upon  its  head   seem   to   hint  of  age,  he  returned  to  Athens;  whence,  hein:,^ 

that  it  was  someway  connected  with  the  over-  afterwards  banished  hy  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  he 

fiowings  of  that  river.'*     See  Harp  and  Di-  went  to  Megara.     Upon  his  return,  'J'hran*- 

C'lioRD.  bulus  would  have  had   him  employed  aifiin 

LYRIC  Poetry,  ivas  such  as  the  ancients  in  state  matters  ;  but  this  not  taking  place, 

sung  to  the  lyre,  or  harp.     It  was  originally  he   spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  pri- 

employed  in  celebrating  the  praises   of  god^s  vate  man.    He  was  very  familiar  with  .Socrates 

and  heroes,  and  its  characteristic   was  sweet-  and  other  illustrious  philosophers.      Ho  pro- 

ness.     Who  was  the  author  of  it  is  not  known,  fessed    to   teach    tfie   art   of    sneakingf;     not 

It  was  much  cultivated  by  the  (ireeks  ;  and  that  he  pleaded  at   the  bar   himself,  hut  he 

Horace  was  the  first  who  attemntcd  it  in  the  supplied  others  with  speeches.     "  Fnit  Lysi:\s 

Latin  language.      Anacreon,  Alcaeus,  Stesi-  in   causis  forensibus  uon  versatus   (says  Ci- 

chorus,  Sapplio,  and   Horace,  were  the  most  cero),    sp<1    egregie   subtilis    srriptor     atipc 

celebrated  lyric  poets  of  antiquity.  elegans,"  &c.    Quintilian  rails  him,  *'  suluiiis 

LYRIST.     A  performer  on   the  lyre.     In  atque    elegans,    et    quo    nihil,    si    Oratorif> 

ancient  Greece  the  Lesbian  lyrists   were  the  satis   sit   docere,   quadras   perfectiuy.       Nihil 

most  celebrated.  enim  est   inane,    nihil   arcessituni :     puro  ta- 

LY'RODI,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  ni^n   fonti,   qnam    magno  tlum.ni,  proprior. " 

musicians  who  played  on  the  lyre  aixl  sung  Plutarch   and   Photius   relae,   that    4'J5  on- 

at  the  same  time.     This  appellation  was  also  tions    wrre     formerly    exhibited    und«'r    ih^ 

given  to  such  as  made  it  their  employment  to  name  of  Lysias;  of  which  31  only  are  now 

sing  lyric  poems  composed  by  others.  extant.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  'i\ul'»r 

LYSANDER,    a    name  common   to  three  in    17^9    and    1710,    and    Reiskc    in-  177-. 

Spartans,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  is  the  The  "  Lectiones  Lysiaoie  *'  of  Taylor  present 

general  in  the  last  years  of  the  Pelo[)onnesi;m  us  with  much  curious  and  interesting  int'oruu- 

war.     He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian   fleet,  lion. 

consisting    of    120    ships,    at    ^Egospotamis,  LYSIMA'CHIA,  Loose-strife.     In  botany, 

and  destroyed    it    all,    except    three    ships,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  mono- 

In   this   celebrated    battle,    which   happened  gynia;    corol    wheel-shaped;     capsule     ^h>- 

405   years  before  Christ,  the  Athenians  lost  oular,  nuicronate,  ten-valved.      Twenty  spe- 

3000  men,   and  with  them  their   empire  and  cies.     Europe,  Asia,  America;  four  common 

influence  in   the   neighbouring  states.       The  to    the   wet  meads,   wet    woods,   and   nioi^t 

-ment    of    Atiicns     was    then     totally  shades   of    our  own   country.     Four  or  five 

.  and  thirty   tyrants  were  set  over  it  species   are  propagated  in  our   gardens,  ami 

ler,  wlujse  pride  this   glorious  sue-  are   banly   lierbaceous  triennials  and    percn- 
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tiiala,  rbingf  with  erect  Rtalks  from  afoot  and     dies  and  South  America:  a  few  of  Europe; 
half  to   three  feet  high,    terminating    with     two  common  to  the  ivet  pits  and  rirer-banks  of 
sprfailing*  flowers  of  a  white  colour ;  the  ped-    our  own  country, 
uocles  of  some  of  them  are  one-flowered.  D.  acuminatum,  with  opposite  pointed  Ian- 

Ltsima'cnia  NiTMMULARiA.  Thc  systcm-  cool  ate  leaves,  el  on  (rated  racemes,  solitary  pe- 
atic  name  of  the  mooey-wurt.  See  Numaiu-  d uncles,  and  lanceolate  petals;  is  often  cufti- 
LiRfA.  yated  in  our  gardens,  and  is  a  gaudy  floiver 

Ltsima'chia  purpurea  {Tsyehnachia,  <9,  in  July  and  August  It  is  a  native  of  Si- 
L  Itom  hy^fnackvs^  who  first  discovered  it.)     beria. 

The  herb,  root,  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  LYTTA>  in  zoology*  a  ^enus  of  the  class 
/rjf/Anrm  ^cr^tcaWa  of  Linn^us,  possess  a  cousu  insecta,  order  coleoptera.  Aotennas  filiform; 
derable  degree  of  astriugency,  artd  are  used  feelers  four,  unequal,  the  hind  ones  clavate; 
medicinally  in  llie  cure  of  diarrhteas*  anil-<fy-  thorax  roundisli,  head  inflated,  gibbous,  shells 
srnteries,  Auor  alb  us,  and  hymqiptysis.  See  soft,  flexile,  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Thirty- 
Ltturuu.  ttvo  species,  all  exotics,  but  scattered  over 

LYSIMACHUS.  Ancient  writers  have  the  globe.  Many  of  these,  reduced  to  pow- 
mrntioned  many  of  this  name:  the  most  re-  der,  are  capable  o(  vesicating  the  skin  on 
markable  is  a  son  of  Agathocles,  who  was  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
among  the  general^  of  Alexander.  After  most  curious  and  valuable  in  this  respect 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  sided  with  is  the  Lytta  vesicatoria;  green,  with  black 
I'assander  and  Seleucus  against  Antigonus  antennas.  It  is  the  common  cantharis  vest* 
aad  Demetrius,  and  fought  with  them  at  the  catoria,  or  Spanish-fly,  of  the  pharmacc- 
oelebrated  battle  of  Ipsus.  He  afterwartls  poeias,  though  this  insect  is  usually,  ^bnr 
leized  and  expelled  Pyrrhns  from  the  tlirone  now  found  to  bo  erroneously,  ranked  under 
of  Macedonia,  B.C.  286;  but  his  cruelty,  the  gemis  Meloe.  It  inhabits  Europe,  on  ash 
and  the  murder  of  his  son,  so  offended  and  eld£r*trees.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy 
tits  subjects,  that  the  most  powerful  revolt-  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  its  ve- 
ed,  ana  abandoned  the  kingdom.  He  de-  sicatory  faculty:  it  multiplies  greatly,  and 
tUrrd  war  against  Selfucus,  who  had  given  has  a  nausebus  Bmeti,  not  much  unlike  that 
them  a  kind  reeeption,  and  wuft-  killed  in  a    of  mice. 

bloody  battle,  211  years  B.  1*.,  in  the  80th  The  female  canChaHs  seems  to  feel  the 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was  found  in  access  of  amorous  desire  in  a  more  violent 
th«  heapt  of  ,»hiio  only  \%y  Che  fidelity  of  a  degree  than  thc  malo:  it  is  she  that  courts 
little  dog,  wliich  had  carefully  watclted  near  the  male ;  and  in  the  great  act  of  fecund- 
it,  Jn^n  relates,  that  being  cast  into  the  ation,  it  is  she  that  occupies  that  place  to 
<ien  of  a  hvngry  lion,  by  order  of  Alexan-  which  iR  most  animals  natofe  directs  the 
<ler,  for  haying  given  poison  to  Calisthenes  otlirr  sex.  After  impregaation,  she  deposits 
(rirf.  Calistbenes)  to  save  h>m  from  igno-  her  eggs  in  the  ground,  where  they  remain 
niny,  he  ivrapped  his  hand  in  his  mantle,  till  they  have  .nnoergono  the  various  clianges 
snd  bokllv  thrusted  it  into  the  lion's  month,  tfaat.are  to  bring  tiiem  forth  winged  cautliar- 
acd  by  twfsting^  his  tongue,  immediately  killed    ides. 

the  beast  This  act  of  courage  recommended  When  collected  and  dried,  these  insects 
him  greatly  to  Alexander.  Ik  was  pardoned,  become  so  light,  that  fifty  of  them  hardly 
and  ever  after  esteemed  by  the  monarch. —  weigh  adtachm:  it  is  in  that  state  they  are 
Jwtin,  Diod,  &c.  gHmled  down  into  thc  well  known  powder, 

LYSIPPUS,  a  famous  statuary  of  Sicyon,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  common 
4'rij(inally  a  white-smith,  who  afterwards  ap-  blistering  plaster.  Of  the  other  purposes  to 
plied  himself  to  painting,  and  next  to  sculp-  which  they  have  been  aoplied,  ignorance  is 
ture.  He  flourished  about  325  vears  before  perhaps  better  than  information ;  and  we  free- 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  ly  resign  to  the  annalists  of  dissipation,  thc 
<ireat.  The  monarch  was  so  partial  to  him»  task  of  recording  those  vain  attempts  in  which 
tbat  he  forbade  any  sculptor  but  Lysippus  they  have  been  employed  by  thc  enervated 
to  Diake  his  statue.  Lysippus  made  no  less  debauchee  to  restore  his  virility.  The  enter- 
tbaa  600  statues,  the  most  admired  of  which  prises  of  love,  like  the  fatigues  of  war,  re- 
irere  those  of  Alexander ;  one  of  Apollo,  of  ^ulre  certain  intervals  of  rest  and  tranquil- 
Tsrentum,  40  cubits  high ;  one  of  a  man  com-  litv.  without  which  neither  the  lover  nor  the 
in^  oot  of  a  bath,  with  which  Agrippa  adorned  soldier  can  take  the  field  ivithout  hazarding 
bis  baths ;  one  of  Socras ;  and  those  of  the  25    his  reputation. 

bonwnen  who  were  drowned  in  the  Granicus.       ^j^^^^  ^ni^  ^^^  ct  habct  sua  castra  cupido. 
These  were  so  valued  that,  in  the  age  of  Au*  Ovid. 

jniJtBs,  they  were  bought  for  their  weight  in  .     „ ,        ,v    .     ,  , 

gold.         ^  *  »  LYTTELTON  (Edward),  lord  keeper  of 

LYTHRUM.    Willow-herb.    Loose-strife,  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  was 

liandon-strife.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  born  in  Shropshire  in  1589, jiod  admitted  of 
dodecandria,  order                  '"     '^"'       "~'^ 
rior,  twelve-toothed 

tbe  calyx;  capsule , .  .  ,.  , 

Sixteen  species,  chiefly  natives  of  thc  West  In-  1628  he  was  in  parliament,  and  was  appoint 
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eJ,  with  Sir  Edward  Cuke,  and  Sir  Dudley  Long-  had  thy  virtue  marked  thee  out  fur 

Dig'^es,   to  carry  up  the  Petition  of  Right  fame, 

to  tlie  house  of  lords.     His  first  preferment  Far,  far  superior  to  a  comet^s  name  : 

was  to  succeed  his  father  as  a  Welch  judge,  This  generous  Walpole  saw;  and,  grievM  to 

after  which  he  was  elected  recorder  of  Lon-  find 

don.     In  1634  he  was  made  solicitor-general.  So  mean  a  post  disgrace  that  noble  mind« 

and  knighted.      In    1639  he  was  appointed  The     servile     standard    from    thy    free-born 

chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  ;    and  in  hand 

1640  lord  keeper,    at   which    time    he  was  He   took,    and  bade  thee  lead    the  patriot- 
elected  Lord  Lyttelton.     He  concurred  in  the  band. 


votes  for  raising  an  army,  and  seizing  the 
militia,   in    1641,  for  which    he  never   tho- 


In    1741,   Lyttelton    married    Miss  Lnry 

roughly  recovered  the  king's  favour,  though  Fortescue,   sister  of  Lord  Fortescue,  of  IV- 

he  attended  his  majesty  to  York,  and  wus  vonshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  tuo 

suffered  to  keep  his  post.     He  died  at  Ox-  daughters.       This   amiable  woman    died   in 

ford  in  1645,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathe-  1747,  and  her  husband  bewailed  his  loss  in 

dral   of  Christ  Church.      His  Reports  were  a   most   beautiful    monody    to    her  meujory. 

published  in  1683,  folio.  In    1749    he    married    the  daughter   of  Sir 

Lyttelton  (George),  a  noble  writer,  was  Robert  Rich,  but  this  marriage  did  not  re- 

the  eldest  son  of  Sir^  Thomas  Lyttelton,   of  pair  the  former  breach.      When  Sir  Robert 

Hagley  in  Worcestershire,   and    born    there  \Valpole  retired,  Lyttelton  was  made  one  of 

in  1709.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  the  lords  of  the  treasury.     In  1/47  he  pub- 

and  thence  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  lished   his  Observations    on    the  Conversion 

where  he  did  not  remain  long,  but  set  out  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul,  a  work  superior 

in  172$  on  his  travels.     On  his  return   he  to  all  praise.     He  acknowledges  that  in  his 

obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,    and    distin-  juvenile  days  he  had  been   le<l   into  sccpti- 

^uished  himself  as  one  of  the  warmest  op-  cism  ;    but  maturer  research   and  conviction 

ponents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     He  was  a  made  him  a  Christian.     In  1751  he  succee«]i'<l 

frequent  speaker  on  the  side  of  opposition,  to  the  title  of  baronet  by  the  death  of  Ins 

although  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  lords  father;   and  in   1751  he   was   made  cofferer 

of  the  admiralty,  always  voted  with  the  court,  and  privy-counsellor.     In  1757  he  was  rai^'d 

Mr.  Lyttelton  became  secretary  to  the  Prince  to  the  peerage.     His  last  literary  work  was 

of  Wales,  who,  being' driven  from  St.  James's,  the  History  of  Henry  II.  which  appeareti  in 

kept  a  separate  court,  and  openly  countenanced  1761,    after  a  great   application    of  tiventy 

the  opposition.  years.     This   work   readied   a  third  edition 

When  Mr.' Pitt,  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  in  I76S,  and  does  honour  to  his  lordship's 

lost  his  commission  in  the  guards,  in  conse-  judgment  and  candour.     He  died  the  death 

quence  of  his  spirited  behaviour  in  parliament;  of  a  Christian   in    177().     Jiesides  the  per- 

Mr.  Lyttelton  was  in  waiting  at  Leicester-  forniances  above   mentioned,    he  wrote   Po- 

4iouse,  and,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  im-  ems,  Persian  Letters,  and  Dialogues  of  the 

mediately  wrote  these  Tines:  Dead. 


M 

M AB  MAC 

\f  A  liquid  consonant  and  the  tirelfth  letter  three-celled,    three-seeded,    covered    with    a 

^    '  in  the  alphabet.  thick  bark.   Two  species;  shrubs  of  Guiana. 

It  bas  one  an  varied  sound,  and  is  pro-  MACACO,  or  Macauco.  8ee  Lemur. 
nouDced  by  striking  the  upper  lip  against  the  MACAO,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province 
loirer ;  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  this  of  Canton,  seated  in  an  island  at  the  mouth 
letter  agrees  with  that  of  6;  the  only  differ-  of  the  rircr  Tae.  The  Portuguese  have 
CDce  between  the  two  consisting  in  a  little  been  in  possession  of  the  harbour  for  150 
motion  made  in  the  nose  in  pronouncing  ni,  years.  Formerly  they  had  a  great  trade 
aod  not  indz  whence  it  happens,  that  those  iiere ;  but  now  they  have  only  a  fort  witli 
who  bave  taken  cold,  for  m  ordinarily  pro-  a  small  garrison.  The  houses  are  built  after 
oounce  6 ;  tbe  nose,  in  that  ease,  being  disabled  the  European  manner;  and  there  is  a  Chi- 
from  making  the  necessary  motion.  nese  mandarin,  as  well  as  a  Portuguese  go- 
All  consonants  are  formed  with  the  aid  of  vernor,  to  take  care  of  the  town  and  the 
towels ;  in  em  the  vowel  precedes,  in  be  it  fol-  neighbouring  country.  Lon.  1 12. 13  £.  Lat. 
lon-s :  and  m  is  never  mate.  22.  12N. 

Qmntiliao  observes,  that  the  m  sometimes  Macao,  in  ornithology.    See  Psittacus. 

ends  Latin  words,  but  never  Greek  ones ;  the  M  ACAllIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the 

(ireeks  always  changing  it  in  that  case  into  n,  followers  of  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk, 

fur  the  sake  of  the  better  sound.     M  is  also  a  who  was  distinguished  towards  the  close  of 

nameral  letter,  and  among  the  ancients  was  the  fourth  century  for  his  sanctity  and  virtue, 

ated  for  a  thousand ;  according  to  the  verse.  In  his  writinirs  tnere  are  some  superstitious 

M  mma  est  numcri,  quern  MeUnut  miUe  Uneri.  t*^?««**'  "I^.  aL?  certain  opinions  that  seem 

'^                                                          tamted  with  Origenism.    The  name  has  been 

When  a  dash  is  added  at  the  top  of  it,  as  m;  also  applied  to  those  who  adopted  the  senti- 

it  signifies  a  thousand  times  a  thousand.  ments  of  Macarias,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who, 

M.  as  an  abbreviate  stands  for  Manlius,  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  propa- 

Mtfcus,  Martitts,  and  Mucius:  M.  A.  signifies  gated  in  France  the  error  afterwards   mam- 

magieier  ariium^  or  master  of  arts ;  M8.  ma-  tained  by  Averhoes. 

uDscript,  and  M8S.  manuscripts.  MACAR,  a  son  of  Criasius,  or  Crinacns, 

M.  m  astronomical  tables,  and  other  things  the  first  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His 
of  that  kind,  is  used  for  meridional  or  south-  four  sons  took  possession  of  the  four  neigh- 
em;  and  sometimes  for  meridian,  or  mid-  bouring  islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and 
day.  Rhodes,  which  were  called  the  seats  of  the 

H.  in  law,  the  brand  or  stigma  of  a  person  Macares,  or  the  blessed  (/uaxap,  heatui). 

eonficte<l  of  man-slanghter,  and  admitted  to  MACARIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Cyprus, 

the  benefit  of  his  clergy.    It  is  to  be  burnt  on  MACAYONI.     See  Foi<bngio,  and   the 

tlie  brawn  of  his  left  thumb.  next  article. 

M.  in  medicine    has  two    significations  :  MACARONIC,  or  Macaronian,  a  kind 

irben  herbs,  flowers,  chips,  or  such-like  sub-  of  burlesque  poetry,  consisting  of  a  jumble 

itaoces  are  ordered,  in  a  prescription,  and  of  words  of  different  languages,  with  words 

M.  follows  them,  it  signifies  manipulue,  a  of  the  vulgar  tongue  Latinized,  and  Laiin 

hudfal ;  and  when  any  quantity  of  other  in-  words  modernized.      Maccaront  among  the 

grcdients  is  directed,  it  is  a  contraction  of  Italians,    as  has  been  observed  by  Ceelius 

mitee;  thasm.y.  tnut,  signifies,  mix  and  make  Rhodiginus,  sij^nifies  a  coarse  clownish  man : 

a  mixture.  and  because  this  kind  of  poetry  is  patched 

M ABA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  out  of  several  languages,  and  full  ofextra- 

diecia»  order    triandria,  Male,  calyx  three-  vagant  words,  &c.  the  Italians,  among  whom 

elcft ;  corol   three-cleft.    Fern.,  cal3^x  three-  it  had    its  rise,  gave  it  the  name  of  maca- 

cleft;   corol  doubtful;  drupe  superior,  two-  ronian,  or  macaronic  poetry.    Others  choose 

celled.    One  species,  a  tree  of  tne  Friendly  to  derive  it  a  macaronihus,  from  macaroons, 

itlaods^  witb  uairy  twiga  and  small  villous  a    kind  of  confection    made    of  meal    not 

flowers.  boulted,    sweet    almonds,    sugar,    and    the 

MA'BB.  Pipe-wood.    In  botany,  a  crenus  white    of  eggs,   accounted    a  great  dainty 

oftbe  class  moncecia,  order  hexanuri  a.  Calvx  among  the  country  people  in  Italy;  which, 

one-leafed,  five-toothed ;  corol  less.  Male ;  fila-  from   their    being  composed   of  various  in- 

nmiti    from    nine    to    twelve,    inserted    in  gredients,  occasioned  tliis  kind    of  poetry, 

the  bottom  of  tbe  calyx.    Fern.;  germ  one;  which   consists    of   Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 

(^le  one ;  stigmas  three,  revolute ;  capsule  French,  English,  &c.  to  be  called  by  their 
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name.     Bxample. — A  bolil  fellow  in  llie  ma-  qiior,  ami  witli  ibis  dissolve  the  poison,  ti» 

caionir  style  says,  the   consistence    of    a    syrup :    when  this  i^ 

RnHlavi  omnes   scadrones    &   regimandus,  done,  iliey  anoint  the    fish-tootli  or  wtM>«leii- 

&c.    Another  CJ^^niple;  blade  with    the  same  stick  and  lay  tlieni  in 

Archclos  pistoliferos  furiamqne  nianantnm,  tlie  sun,  so  tiiut  it  niuy  be  baked  hard.    The 

Etjirandem  esmentam  quae  inopinuui  facta  pointed    arrows    thus    prepared    are  put  in 

ruelle  est :  nollow  Bamboos,  close  shut,  and  in  this  state 

Toxinumque   alto   troublantem   corda  clo-  they    retain     their     virtue     for    a    nionili 

chero,  &c.  Birch's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii. 

Theopli.  Folenci-ins,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  p.  44. 
Mantua,  was  the  lirst  who  invented,  or  at  least        MACAU,  a  town    of  France,  in  the  il«'- 

cultivated,  this  kind  of  verse.  partment  of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a 

MACAllO'ON.  8.  (ffiacaronCy  ItiiWun.^    1.  canton,  in    the  district  of  Bourdeaux:  ten 

A   coarse,  rude,  low  fellow:    whence  maca-  miles  N.  Bourdeaux. 
ronic  poetry,  in  which   the  lanuuaj:fc   is  pur-         Matau  tree,  in  botany.     .See  Cocos. 
posely  corrupted  {Donne).  2.  (Maearon,  Fr.)         M  ACAIJLKY  (Catherine),  a  female  wrilrr. 

a  kind  of  sweet  biscuit,  made  of  flower,  al-  w.is  the  daui^hter  of  John  Sawbridj^e,  Emj. 

monds,  ejrcrs,  and  snpir.  of  Ollantiirh  in  Kent.     In  1/60,  she  marrinl 

MACASSAU,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of  l.)r.  Oeors^e  Mncauley,  a  physician,  who  left 

Celebes,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  called  lier  a  widow.     In  177^  she  married  a  younirer 

Macassar  or  Bony,  the  king  of  which   is  in  brother   of  the   famous  quack,  J>r.  (irahnin 

alliance  with  the  Dutch,  at  the  mouth  of  a  She  died  in   171)1.     Her  U^orks  are,  I.  'I'tie 

considerable   river,  which   forms  a   harbour.  History  of  England    from   James   I.   to  the 

The  houses  are  of  wood,  and  built  upon  yiiles.  Accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick;  once 

to  preserve  tbeni  from  inundations,  for  which  very  popular,  but  now  sunk  into   contempi. 

reason  they  must  be  entered  by  ladders.  Lon.  2.  Ueinarks  on  Mr.  Hobbes's  KudimeDtn  ot 

117.  2S  E.'  Lat.  5.  10  S.  Covemment  and  Society,  Svo.     3.  Thoiichts 

MACASSAR  (Straits  of),  the  channel,  or  on  the  Causes    of   the    present  Disconlenis 

narrow  sea,  between  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Svo.     4.    A    History  of   England    from  the 

Borneo.  Revolution  to  the   present  Time,  in  a  s«Ties 

Macassar  poison,  in  natural  history,  called  of  Letters  to  a  Frien<l,  177^^   I  vol.  4lo.    .'». 

ippo,  in  the  ^Iaea^sar  and   Malayan  tongue,  A   Treatise   on    the    Immutability   of   Monil 

is  the  gum  of  a  certain  tree,  shining,  brittle.  Truth,  8vo.     6.   lA'tters  on  Education,  ^vo. 

black,  and  every  way  like  stone  pitch,  grow-  Dr.    Wilson,     prebendary    of     Westminster. 

ing  in  the  island  Celebes,  in  the  South  Seas ;  had  so  great   an  esteem  for  her  abilities,  as 

with    which   all    the  natives  arm   themselves  to  place  a  statue  (»f  her,  in  the  character  ot 

in  travel,  having  a  long  hollow  trunk  of  a  Liberty,  in  his  parish  church  of  Walbro.»U. 

hard  red  wood   like  brasil,  accurately  bored.  Mis   successor    very   properly    rem<»veil  this 

and  at  one  end  is  fixed   a   large  lance-blade  extravagant   production  of  folly  and  entln:- 

of    iron.     Then   they   make  a   small   arrow,  siasm. 

very  straight,  and  somewhat  bigger  than  a        MACCAB.liiMS  (Judas)^    See  Judas. 
larg^e   wheaten    straw:    at  one  end   they  fix         MACCABKIvS,  two  apocryphal   books  of 

it  into  a  round  piece   of   white,  light,'  soft  Scripture,  containing    the    history  of  Jinl  i> 

wood,    like  cork,    about  the    length  of  the  and   his  brothers,  and  their  wars  against  I/m- 

little    finger,  just    tit  for   the    bore  of    the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their  religion  an*! 

trunk,   to   pass   clear    by  the  force  of  one's  liberties,    so  called    from   Juilas  Mattathi.is, 

breath,  and  to  fill  it  so  exactly,  that  the  air  surnamed  Maccabeus,  as  sonu»  say  from  th« 

may  not  pass  by,  but  against  it,  in  onler  to  word    *nD?3,   formetl   of    the    initials   of   ri^r(' 

carry    it   with   the    greater   force.      At    the  n"?KO  n2'33  »r3,  q.  d.     /f^/io  is  like  uufo  the, 

other  end   they  fix  it  either  in  a  small   fush-  O  Lord,  amonir   the  Oodsf  which  was  the 

tooth  for   that   purpose,  or  make  a  blade  of  motto   of  his   standard  ;    whence   those  who 

wood  of  the  bigness  of  the  point  of  a  lancet,  fought     under     bis     standard     were    c:dled 

about  three  quarters   of  an   inch  long,    and  I\Iaceabees,  and  the    name  was  generally   ap- 

making    a    little    notch    in    the  end  of  the  plied  to  all  wiio  sulfered  in   the  cause  of  the 

arrow,    they    strike    it    firm    therein,  which  tru(»  religion,  under  tl»e  Egyptian  or  Syrian 

they   anoint   with    poison.      The     poisonous  kings.     The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  is 

ifum,    when    gathered,    is    put   into    b(dlow  an  excellent   history,    and   comes  nearest  to 

i»andjoos  or  canes,   stopped    up    very  close,  the  style  and  njanner    of    the   sacred  histo- 

and  thus  brought  to  Macassar.     When  they  rians   of  any  extant.     It  was  written  orii(i- 

fit   it  for  use,  they    take  a  piece  of  smooth  nally  in  the'Chaldee  language  of  the  Jeni- 

lurtle-shell,  and  a  stick  cut  flat  and   smooth  salem  dialect,  and  was    extant    in    this  lan- 

at  the  end  :  then  they  take   green   jralangal  guage    in    the  time   of   Jerom.      From  the 

root,   grate  it,    and    with  the  addition   of  a  Chahlee  it  was  translated   into  Greek,  from 

little  fair  water,  press  the  juice  into  a  clean  the   Greek    into    Latin.      It   is  suppose*!  to 

China  dish:    then  with  a   knife,   scraping  a  have    been    written   by  John  Hyrcanus  the 

little  of  the  noison  upon   the  shell,  dip   the  bon  of  Simon,   who   was   prince'  and   hii'h- 

end    '  '  ^u   the  forementioned    li-  priest   of  the    Jews    near    thirty  vears,  ai»'^ 
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begui  bis    government  at  tbe    time  ivhfre  branaceous  substance,   of  an  oleaginous  na- 
(his  bistury  euds«      It  contains  the  history  tare,    and  a  yellowish    colour;    being'  met 
uf  10  years,  from  tbe    reign  of  Antiochus  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and  more  in  length, 
Epiphanes  to  tbe  death  of  Simon  the  high-  which  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  rami- 
priest ;  that  is»  from  the  year  of  the  world  fications.      It  is  of  an  extremely  fragrant, 
3^5!l  to    tbe    year  3^9 ;    131  years  B.  C.  aromatic,  and  agreeable    flavour,  and   of  a 
Tbe  second  book  of  tbe  Maccabees  begins  pleasant,  but  acrid  and  oleaginous  taste, 
with   two  epistles  sent  from   the   Jews  of  MACJSA'LE. «.  {mace  and  a/d.)  Ale  spiced 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  AleZf  with  mace  (fFUeman)* 
aodria ;  to  exhort  them  to  observe  the  feast  MA'CEBEARBR.  #.  (mace  and  bearer.^ 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  altar  erected  One  who  carries  the  mace  before  persons  in 
by  Judas  on  his  purifying  the  temple.    The  authority  (iS>pecto^or). 
first  was  written  in  the  IG^th  year  of  the  MAGE  DON,  or  Macboonia,  amostcele- 
rra  of  the  Seleucidse,  t.  e.  B.  C.  144 ;  and  bratcd   kingdom  of  antiquity,  was  bounded 
the  second   in  the  188th  year  of  the  same  on  the  east  oy  the  iEgean  sea;  on  the  south 
fra,  or   126   B.  C. ;   and  both  appear  to  bo  by  Thessaly  and  Epirus ;  on  the  west  by  the 
i>purtoas.      After  these  epistles  tollows  the  Ionian  sea  or  Adriatic;  on  the  north  at  first 
preface  of  the  author  to  his  history,  which  by  the    river   Strymon,  and  the    Scandian 
u  an    abridgement  of  a  larger  work,  com-  mountains,  but  afterwards  by  the  river  Nes- 
posed  by  one  Jason,  a  Jew  of  Gyrene,  who  sus,  or  Nestus.      In  a  direct  line  the  whole 
wrote    in  Greek  the  bistorv  of  Judas  Mac-  country  extended  onl v  150  miles  in  length ; 
raheus  and  his  brethren,  and  the  wars  against  bat  the  windings  of  the  coast  lengthene<d  it 
.Vatiocbus  Epiphanes,  aud  Eupator  his  son.  out  to  three  times  that  extent,  in  which  al« 
Tbis  second  book  does  not  by  any  means  most  every  convenient    situation  was   occu- 
c^oal  tbe   accuracy  and  excellency  of    the  pied  by  a  Grecian  sea<port.     The  country 
6rsL     It  contains  a  history  of  about  fifteen  was  naturally  divided  by  the  Thermaic  and 
years,  from    the  execution  of   Heliodorus's  Strymonic    gulphs,   into    the    provinces   of 
Miumission,   who  was  sent  by  8eleucus  to  Pieria,  Ghalcis,  and    Paiigaeus;      The  mid- 
letch  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  die  region,  which  took  its  name  from  a  city 
tbe  victory  obtained  by  Judas    Maccalieus  of  Euocsa  from  whence  it  was    originally 
uvrr  Nicanor;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  peopled,  was  very  fertile  and  pleasant;   the 
world  3828   to  the    year  3843,    147    years  inland  country,   being  diversified  by  lakes, 
B.  C  rivers,  and  arms  uf  the   sea,  was  extremely 
M A GBETH,  a  Scots  nobleman  in  the  llth  convenient  for  inland   navigation,  while  the 
rentury    nearly  allied  to   Duncan    king  of  towns  of   Amphipolis,    Potidsea,  Acanthus, 
Srutland.    ,Not  contented  with  curbing  tbe  and    many  others,    aflbrded    mart^  for  tlie 
kitig^s  authority,  he  carried  his  pestilent  am-  commerce  of    the    republics  of    Greece,   as 
hitiun  so  far  as  to  put  him  to  death ;  and,  well  as  of  Thrace  and  Mac4!don.    On  one 
rhasiitg  Malcolm  Kenmorc  bis  son  and  heir  side  of  this  district  were  the  mountains  of 
ioto  England,  usurped  the  crown.    Siward  Paugsens,  and  on  the  other  the    plains  of 
rarl    of  Northumberland,    whose    daughter  Pieria.      The  Pangaean    mountains,    which 
LHincan    had   married,  undertook,   by  order  extended  90  miles  towards  the  east,  and  the 
uf  Edward  the  Gonfessor,  the  protection  of  river    Nessus,    though    proper    neither  for 
the  fogitive  prince^    He  marched  with    an  corn  nor  pasture,    produced  plenty  of  tim- 
anoy    into    Scotland ;   defeated    and    killed  her  for  ship-building ;   while    the  southern 
Macbeth;    and     restored    Malcolm    to    tbe  branches  oi    the    mountain  contained    rich 
throne  of  his   ancestors.       Shakspeare   has  veins  of  gold  and  silver :  but  these,  though 
made  this  transaction  the  subject  of  one  of  wrought  successively  by  the  Thasians  and 
bill  best  tragedies.  the  Athenians,   were    only  brought  to  per- 
MAGGAW,  in  ornithology.    See  Piper.  fection  by  Philip  of  Maccdon,  who  extracted 
MAGGLESFIELD,  a  corporate  town  in  from  them  gold  and  silver  to  the   value  of 
Cbe^hire,  with  a  market  on  Monday.    It  is  200,0001.  sterling  annually.    Pieria  extended 
governed  by  a  mayor,  has  manufactures   of  50  miles  alon?  the  Thermaic  gulph,  to  the 
uH>bair,  twist,  hatbands,  buttons  and  thread,  confines  of   lliessaly    and    Mount   Pindiis. 
M\A  wills    fur  the   winding  of  silk.     It  is  The  inland  part  of  the  country  was  beauti- 
Mated  at   the  edge  of  a  forest  of  the  same  fully  diversined  with  shady  hills  and  foun- 
lame,  near  the  river  Bolin,  36  miles  east  of  tains ;  and  so  admirably  calculated  for  soli- 
Cbester,   and    l/l     north-west   of    London,  tary  walks  and   retirement,  tha  the  ancients 
l»n.  2.  17  W.  Lat.  53.  15  N.  looked  upon  it  to  be  the  favourite  haunt  of 
MAGE.  X.  (mass*^,  Saxon ;  mcwa,  Soanish.)  the  muses,  and   accordingly  bestowed  upon 
1.  Au  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  ma-  them  the  title  of  Pierides. 
s^i^trates  (Spenser'),     2.   (Maeeue^  French;  In  the  most  early  times  this  country  was 
tuasta,  Latin.}    A   heavy  blunt  weapon ;  a  called  jEmathia,  from  iEmatliius,  one  of  its 
rlub  of  metal  (Ktwiies),  princes.    The  name  of  Macedon   is  said  to 
&1acb,  in  botany.    Sec  Mtnistica.  nave  been   derived  from  Macedo,  a  descen- 
MfLCE-reed.    See  Typua.  dant  of  Deucalion;   though    others  suppose 
Mick,  the  second  coat  or  covering  of  the  it  to  have  been  only  a  corruption  of  Myg- 
i^truel  of  the   nutmeg,  is  a  thin  and  mem-  douia,  a  district  of  the  country. 


Arch.pelago.  on  the  south  LLWadia^^d     TT'J^  ?"""  «>°«h-'^est  of  K,nT«.  W 
on  the  west  hy  that  country  and  Ail' "•        '•  I.'  J^'    ^*-  '*7-  «  N. 

tnr„  r  '^'-^^  kingdom,  in  ancient  hi.         T""'  "i  '''*  «'»"""7  <>f  ««">'.  7«  o'ln 

tory,  one  of  the  four  kn.o-dom.  h?f„  ?1- I"    **'i'''-sonth-«rest  of  Dolk 

",    "**"'•    Thi«  kingdom    under    V^,:l        "*«' '2  miles  south-west  of  Moliie. 

died  f„     ^  •"  '"'""P''  to  Rome  ^"'    hi'    t",.'?'**''  '°    circumference,    and  U«  n>«. 

a  Roman''"'""'  '''«  '«<'«<*<'  to  'he  form  of    c?     '"  °^  ^''T  *"•     "  ?'»<'''«»  "»  l-' 
the  As  aH.*"*  "f "*•      '^'''«  other  three     vif   ±r'l,''"''r  ""'  ""»"=''  «•"«  I'"*  «"«  "• 

f:Hzrv^riid"eSsi''"ti!:;e"^'''T'  "^^'^  '''• "  '• ''' 

mIVI   ^ "°'"»"  yoke.  ""Pet'ed     Florentine  «-riter,  horn  in  14fi9.    He  »r..|f 


-  ■^.^..i.uc  ivriier,  norn  m  14fi».  He  unlf 
some  comedies,  and  other  works,  bat  tfit 
oy    winch   he   i<  >M><»    Irn.v.»«  :.  l:.  u^ 


MACKR  OBmilius).  an  old!  ;P'"'-  i'fotkiu.y  •"•— « * 

gunu,"  cL"*""'..""''   '«°""'»fi  under  TJ'    ,h  *!^^«(c"'^CO,  a  promontory  of  Spaio,  in 

C>'rd^.e;!r,rh!:h^s'•l::T  l>^^^^^^  «^;,!»yofB.acay.  Ln.3.o^..  l.«. 

^  =vy  2h.rnai'i  i:4oSd  „ih^'ac^ti^.i-^e^"t»-:r. 
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cart,  the  bathing  tob,  or  the  flail.    In  the  parts  of  oar  work.    See  Enoinb,  Htdhau- 
Jan^age  of  ancient  Athens  and  Koroe,  the  Ltrs,  Pneumatics,  &c.  &c. 
trmi  was  applied    to  every  tool  by  tvhich  The  modes  of  applying  mechanical  forces 
hard  labour  of  any  kind  wis  performed ;  but  are  almost  as  varioas  as  the  machines  that 
in  the  lan^age  of  modem  Europe,  it  seems  are  constructed,  and  the  purpose  for  vrhich 
restricted  either  to  such  tools  or  instruments  they  are  employed.     In  general  the  humaii 
as  are  employed  for  executing  some  philoso-  strength  is  applied  by  means  of  lerers,  or 
phical  purpose,  or  of  which   the   construe*  winches,  or  by  walking  wheels,  which  slide 
tion  employs  the  simple  mechanical  powers  beneath  them  as  they  attempt    to   ascend, 
in    a   conspicuous    manner,    in  which  their  The  forctf  of  other  animals  is  applied  bv  a 
operation  and  energy  engage  the  attention,  horiiontal   arm    projecting   from   a  Tertical 
An  electrical  machine,  a  centrifugal  machine,  axis,   to   which  they  are    harnessed.    When 
are  of  the  first  class;  a  threshing  machine,  motion    is   simply  communicated  to  a  sub* 
a  fire  machine,  are  of  the  other  class.     It  is  stance  placed  before  the  moving  body*  such 
nearly  synon^'mous,  in  our  language,  with  materials  are  used  as  are  capable  of  exerting 
engine;  a  term  altogether  modern,  and  in  a  repulsive  force;  but  irhen  the  body  to  be 
some  measure  honourable,    being  bestowed  moved  is  behind  the  moving  power,  and  is 
only,  or  chiefly,  on  contrivances  for  execut-  pulled  along  with   it,    chains  or  ropes  are 
io^  work  in  wbich  ingenuity  and  mechanical  sometimes  more  convenient.     When  the  di- 
&kitl   are   manifest.      Perhaps,    indeeil,    the  rection  of  motion  communicated  is  also  to  be 
term  eogine  is  limited,  by  careful  writers,  changed,  levers  or  cranks  may  be  employed, 
tu  machines  of  considerable  magnitude,  or  nnited  by  joints  or  hinges  ot  varioas  kinds, 
at  kast  of  considerable  art  and  contrivance.  Sometimes  a  long  series  of  connected  rods  is 
We  say,  with  propriety,  steam*engine,  fire-  suspended  by  other  rods  or  cliains,  so  as  to 
rngiiie,  plating-engine,   boringengine;    and  convey  the  effect  of  the  force  to  a  consider- 
a  dividing  machine,  a  copying  machine,  &c.  able  distance ;  in  this  case  the  motion  is  ge- 
Either  of  these  terms,    machine   or  engine,  nerally  alternate,  as  when  pumps  are  worked 
is  applied  with  impropriety  to  contrivances  by  means  of  a  water-wheel  at  a  distance  from 
in  wbich  some  piece  of  worlc  is  not  executed  the  shafts  in  which  the  pumps  are  placed, 
on  materials  which  are  then  said  to  be  manu-  For  the  communication    of  a  rotatory  mo- 
fuctured.    A  travelling  or  bathing  machine  tion,  llr.  Hookers  universal  joint,  formed  by 
is  surely  a  vulgarism.     A  machine  or  engine  across,  making  the  diameters  of  two  semi- 
i^  therefore  a  tool ;  but  of  complicated  con-  circles,  one  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  end  of 
struction,    peculiarly    fitted    for    expediting  each    axis,    is    frequently   used.     Tlie   best 
Ubour  or    for   performing   it   according   to  mode  of  connecting  a  rotatory  motion  with 
rertaiu  invariable  principles :  and  we  should  an  alrernate  one  is,  in  all  common  cases,  to 
H<l<l,  that  the  dependence  of  its  efficacy  on  employ  a  crank,  acting  on  one  end  of  a  long 
iiK'clianical  principles  must  be  apparent,  and  rod  which  has  a  joint  at  the  other.     If  the 
f%en   conspicuous.      llie    contrivance    and  rotatory  motion  of  the  crank  he  equable,  the 
erection  of  such  works  constitute  the  profes-  progresMve  motion  of  the  rod  will  be  gradually 
siim  of  the  engineer;  a  |>rofession  which  ought  acc«*lerated  and  retarded,  and  for  a  consider- 
by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  able  part  of  the  revolution  the  force  exerted 
the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  or  manufacturer,  ivill  be  nearly  uniform.    The  force  applied  to  a 
It  is  one  of  tlie  artes  liberules ;  as  deserving  machine  may,    in  general,   he  divided  into 
vf  the  title  as  medicine,  surgery,  architecture,  two  portions^  the  one  employed  in  opposing 
paiating,  or  sculpture.    Nay,  whether  we  con-  anotner  force,  so  as  to  proiluce  equilibrium 
sider  the  importance  of  it  to  this  flourishing  only,    the   other   in   grnerating  momentum, 
nation,  or  the  science  that  is  necesfciry  for  With   respect  to   the  first  portion,  a  single 
ming  eminence  to  the  professor,  it  is  very  cr^ik    has    the   incimvenience    of   changing 
uoabtful  whether  it  should  not  take  place  of  continually  the  mechaniral  advantage  of  the 
the  three  last  named,  and  go  pari  passu  with  machinery*;   with  rrgard  to  the  second,    its 
KQrtrery  and  medicine.  motion  in  the  second  quarti*r  of  its  revolu- 
M  Acn I NE8  are  rither  simple  or  compound,  tion  is  accelerated,  instead  of  being  retarded, 
Tiip   simple    machines    are    the    mechanical  hy   the  inertise   which    this    portion    of  the 
}»oirpr»,  nz.  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  the  axis,  force   is    intended    to    overcome,    hence    the 
ihe  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wed ^^e  and  motion  is  irregular.    This  difficulty  may  be 
tlie  »crcw.     See  Mechanics.  remedied  by  employing  cranks  in  pairs,  one 
These  simple  machines  serve  for  different  of  which  heiii^  fixed  so  as  to  nmke  a  right 
l>ir|)oses,  and  it  is  tlie  business  of  the  skilful  an;rlf>  tvith  tiie  other,  which  is  moreover  the 
inecluiDician  to  select*  and  combine  them  in  best  position  for  two  winches  to  be  tnrned 
kach  a  manner,  as  may  he  best  adapted  to  by    two   labourers;  since   the   point  of   tho 
proilace  the  effect  of  which  he  stands  in  need,  circle,  in  tvhicli  a  man  can  exert  his  greatest 
Compound  machines  are  formed  from  these  strength,  is  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a  right 
simple   ones.       These    may    be    indefinitely  angle,    or  a  little  more  from   the  point  at 
varied,  and  they  belong  to  all  the  branches  which  his  force  is  smallest.     But  of  all  the 
of  science.     Descriptions  of  many  of  the  most  modes  of  communicating  motion,   the  most 
useful,  and  which *8erve  to  exlnbit  the  ])rin-  extensively  useful   is  employment  of  wheel- 
<iples  of  machinery,  will  be  found  in  various  work,  whi-h  is  capable  of  varying  it&  direc* 
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tion  and  its  velocity  without  any  limit.  Sec  Machine,  in  dramatic  pootry,  is  when  the 
WiiEEL-work.  uoet  brings  some  divinity  or  supernatanl 
Machines  used  in  war  amongst  tlie  Wing  upon  tlie  stage:  to  perform  some  ex- 
Greeks  were  principally  these.  ].  Kxt;<nxcci  ploit,  or  solve  some  difficulty,  out  of  the  reach 
or  scaling  ladders;    2.  The  battering  ram;  of  human  power. 

3.  The  helepolis ;    4.  The  x''>^'*'*^%  or  tortoise.  The    machines    of   the    drama    are    go«is» 

called  by  the  Komans  ttistudo ;    5.  The  x^f*'y  angels,  ghosts,  &c.     They  are  so  called  from 

or  agger,  which  was  faced  with  stone,  and  the  machines  or  contrivances  by  which  thejr 

raised   higher  than   the   wall ;   6.  Upon  the  arc  represented  upon   the  stage  ;    and  after- 

yuifia.  were  built  irvfyoi  or  towers  of  wood ;  7.  wards  removed  again. 

Tfppvi^    or  osier   hurdles ;    8.  CatapuUa?,    or  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  machine  has  also 

xara'Trixrai,    from   which    they   threw    arrows  passed  into  epic  poetry ;  though  the  reasou  of 

with   amazing  force;    and,   0,  The  Tvt^^cgoXoi,  the  name  may  be  there  wanting. 

iTfTp^oxo,,  or  a^irjjpa,  froui  ivhich  stoncs  werc  MACHINERY.*,  (from  wiitViintf.)  I.  Fn- 

cast  with  great  velocity.    The  principal  war-  ginery;    complicated  workmanship.     2.  TIm; 

like  machnics  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  machinery    siguiiies    that    part    which    tlte 

ivcre,  the  ram,  the  lupus  or  wolf,  the  testudo  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  in  a  poem 

or  tortoise,  the  bali&ta,  the  catapulta,  and  the  (Po»e). 

scorpion.  Machi'nery,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poctrj. 
Accurate  drawings  and  descriptions  of  is  when  the  poet  introduces  the  Ube  of  ma- 
machines  would  be  a  very  curious  and  use-  chines ;  or  brings  some  supernatural  bein^^ 
ful  work.  But  to  make  a  collection  of  this  upon  the  stage,  in  order  to  solve  some  ditli- 
kind  as  beneficial  as  possible,  it  should  con-  culty  or  to  pi'rfurm  souie  exploit  out  of  the 
tain  also  an  analysis  of  them;  pointing  out  reach  of  human  power.  The  ancient  dra- 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  with  the  matic  poets  never  made  use  of  machines, 
reasons  of  the  constructions ;  also  the  ge-  unless  where  there  was  an  absolute  neces* 
neral  problems  implied  in  these  construe-  sity  for  so  doing:  whence  the  piecept  of 
tions,  with  their  solutions,  should  be  noticed.  Horace  : 

Thoutjh  a  complete  work  of  thi.s  kind   be  xt     t»       •  .     '4     •  •  j*           •  j*         j 

..,,    ^       .          1                                       1         r  1  Nee  Dews  intersit,  nisi  dicrnus  vmdice  nodus 

still  wanting,   yet  many  curious  and  useful  Incident 

particulars    may   be    gathered   from    Strada, 

Besson,  BiToalilus,  Augustinns  de  Raniellis,  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  epic  poets,  wlio 
IJockler,  Lcnpold,  Beyer,  Limpergh,  Van  introduce  machines  in  every  part  of  their 
Zyl«  Porault,  and  others;  a  short  account  of  poems;  so  that  nothing  is  done  without  tiie 
whose  works  may  he  found  in  Wolsii  Com-  intervention  of  the  gods.  In  Milton's  Para- 
mentatio  de  Praecipuis  Scriptis  Mathematicis ;  disc  Lost,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
£lem.  Mathes.  Univ.  torn.  o.  pa.  HI.  To  actors  are  supernatural  personages:  Homer 
these  may  be  added,  Bclidor's  Architecture  and  Virgil  do  nothing  without  them  :  and,  in 
Hydraulique,  Dpsaguiier's  Course  of  Experi-  Voltaire*s  Hcnriade,  the  poet  has  made  ex- 
mental  Philosoph}',  and  Kmerson's  Mechanics,  cellent  use  of  St.  Louis.  As  to  the  manner 
the  second  volume  of  Prony's  Architecture  in  which  these  machines  should  act,  it  i* 
Hydraulique,  and  the  2d  vol.  of  Ciregory*s  sometimes  invisibly,  by  simple  inspirations 
Mechanics,  whicli  latter  volume  contains  a  and  suggestions;  sometimes  oy  actually  ap- 
more  complete  collection  of  machines  than  any  pearlng  under  some  human  form ;  and,  lastly, 
other  English  work.  The  Royal  Academy  by  means  of  dreams  and  oracles,  which  par- 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  liave  also  given  a  col-  take  of  the  other  two.  Ail  these,  however, 
lection  of  machines  and  inventions  approved  should  be  mauiiged  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
of  by  them.  This  work,  published  by  M.  keep  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
Gallon,  consists  of  eight  volumes  in  quarto,  MACHINIST. «.  (jnachiniste^  French,)  A 
containing  engraved  draughts  of  the  ina-  constructor  of  engines  or  machines, 
chines,  with  their  descriptions  annexed.  We  MACHUL,  an  instrument  of  music  amonir 
ought  also  to  mention  Bailey's  \'aluable  tlie  Hebrews,  of  which  we  know  not  enough 
collection  of  machines  approved  by  the  So-  to  attempt  a  description, 
ciety  of  Arts;  and  the  Repertory  of  Arts  MACHVA'LE'J  H.  a  town  in  Montgomery- 
and  Manufactures,  the  several  volumes  of  sliire,  witii  a  market  on  Monday,  seated  ou 
which  contain  the  specifications  of  all  the  the  Uouay,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge 
most  curious  and  useful  ;>a/e;2^  machines  which  leading  into  IVIerionethshire.  It  is  37  milf^s 
have  been  invented  in  the  course  of  the  last  west  of  Montgomery,  and  198  north-west  of 
half  century.  London.     Lon.  3.  45  VV.     Lat.  52.  24  N. 

On  the  maximum  effects  of  machines  in  MA'CIES.  (J/aciV*,  ci,  f.)    A  wasting  of 

motion,    the   reader  may  consult  (iregory's  the  body.     See  Atrophy  and  Tahes. 

Mechanics,  vol.  I.  Brewster's  Ferguson,  vol.  MA'CILENCY.  *.  (from  macilent.)  Lean- 

2.,  and  the  article  Machinery  in  the  Supple-  ness. 

ment  to  the  Encyclopocdia  Britannica.  MA'CI LENT. a. (mflci7<?rt/M*, Latin.)  Lean, 

Blowing  machine.      See  Bellows   and  MACIS.  (iUacAy,  iJi*,  f.)   Mace.   A  thick. 

Blowing.  tough,   reticulated,  unctuous  membrane,   of 

Klkctric  machine.    See  Electricity.  a  lively  reddisb  yellow  colour,  approachiniT 

Machine  o/*mar//.     See  Makli.  to  that  of  saffron,  which  envelopes  the  shell 
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of  the  nvtmegf.    See  Nuz  mMehata.    The  emioeot  mathennticwn  aad    philosopher,    wai  the 

mace.,  ithen  fi««h,  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  aoo  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  at  KiUnoddan  in 

ud  acquires  its  yellow  hue  in  drying.     It  Scotland,  in  the  year  1698.    He  wa»  sent  to  the 

b dried  in  tiie  sun  upon  hurdles  fixed  abore  «mversity  of  Glasg«r  l^,^J09 iy^^^J'^  5^"- 

onf  another,   and    iithen,    as   it  is  said,  t»««Md  five  years,  and  applied  to  hi.  atudies  in  q 

•  1 1  J      '^1.               -*  -     *^    »^»»..«.   :*.  vary    Intense    manner,    and    particularly    to   the 

sprinkled    with    sea  water,    to    pre^enj   it.  ^^^^^j^^^     ^^  ^^  geniJTfor  mSbematical 

Cfunibling  m  carrying.     It  has  a  p  easant  ,^^.       aiscovered  itself  to  early  as  tweUe  years 

aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  mo-  ^      /.    ^^^^   h^^j^      accidenuUy  met  with   a 

aerately   pungent   taste.      It  is  in  common  ^opy    of    "  Euclid's    Elements"    in    a    friend's 

oae  as  a  grateful  spice,  and  appears  to  be  in  chamber,  he  became  in  a  few  days  master  of  the 

iu  general  qualities    nearly   similar   to  the  first  six  books  without  any  assistance;  and,  it  is 

nutmeg.       The  principal  difTerence  consists  certain,  that  in  bis  sixteenth  year  he  had  invented 

io  the  mace  being  mucn  warmer,  more  bitter,  many    of  the  propositions  which  were   afterwards 

it*»  unctuous,    and  sitting  easier   on  weak  published    as  iiart    of  his  work,  entitled,  *•  Geo. 

stoaachsi.  metria  Organica."     In  his  fifteenth  year  he  took 

MACKAREL,      in      Ichthyology.      See  **»«  degree  of  Master  nf  ArU;  on  which  occasion 

Scomber  ^®  composed,  and  publicly  defended,  a  thesis  on 

MACKENZIE  (SirQeorire).  an  ingenious  *?  VT"  !^,J^:^^^'  '"^  .?""  *P^"^  !^' 

Scotch  writer,  was  born  at 'Dundee  in  1636,  »'"».'"  qm  t«l  U.e  un.ver,.ty,  and  »t.«d  to    . 

II       ^  A  \.  *^A    A    I       »-  ^^A  Au^  j„»./  country  seat  of  his  uncle,  who   bad  the  care  ot 

and  «lm:ated  at  St.  Andrew  s  and  Aberdeen.  ^.,  J„,,^       ^i,  parenU  being  dead  sometime. 

In  16ob  he  became  an  advocate,  and  distin-  h^,^  ^^         ^  ^^^  *^,  tj^^^    »3„  i„        „5     ^is 

fuwhed  himself  so  much  as  a  pleader,  that  fa^urfte  studies;  but  in  1717,  at  nineteen  years 

he  H^  appointed  judge  in  tlie  criminal  court,  ©f  age  only,  he   offered    himself  a  candidate  for 

and  king's  advocate.      When  James  U.  abro-  the  professorship  of   mathematics,  in    the  Maris- 

?«ted  the  papal  laws,  he  resigned  his  places,  chal  College    of  Aberdeen,  and  obtained  it  after 

bat  was  restored  again  by  that  prince.     Not  a    ten  days'    trial,    against    a  very    able  compe- 

approving  the   measures    of  the   prince  of  titor. 

Orange,  )ie  once  more  gave  up  his  posts,  and  In   1719,  Mr.  MaclaUrin  visited  London,  where 

rrlired  into  England.     He  died  in  London  in  he  left  his  ••  Geometria  Organica"  to  print,    and 

l«i»l.     He  wri>te  several  pieces  on  the  laws  ^here  he   became   acquainted  with    Dr.  Hoadley, 

of  Scotland;    a    Dt^fence    of    the  antiquity  i^cn    Bishop  of  Bangor,     Dr.    Clarke,  Sir   Isaac 

«f  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  8vo. ;    eways  Newton,  and   other  eminent  men.   at  which  time 

^-.     .«       f       .u--.-»          ^^A      -«.««  \»«-i.:««i  slso    he    was    admitted  a  member  of  the   Royal 

on    roowl    subjects;     and     some    poetical  ^^y,    ,„d  in  .nother  journey,    in  1721,    he 

^''?f*i/^iri:«o  *XT                    •             en*  contracted  an   intimacy  with  Martin  Folkes,  Esq. 

MAGKERAN,     a   province    of    Persia,  ^^  president  of   it,  which   continued  during    his 

Ninnued  on  the  north  by  Segestan  and  iSab-  ^hole  life. 

Ic»tan,  on  the  east  by  Hindoostan  Proper,  on  in    1722,    Lord    Polworth,    plenipotentiary    of 

tlic  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on  the  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Cam. 

west  by  Kerman.  It  is  tributary  to  the  sultan  bray,   engaged   Madaurin   to   go   as   a    tutor  and 

of  Candahar:    and  the    capital  of  the  same  companion    to    his   eldest    son,  who    was  then  to 

name  is  100  miles  north-west  of  Tatta.      Lon.  set  out  on  his  travels.      After    a  short    stay  at 

66.  0  E.     Lat.  26.  0  N.  Paris,    and   visiting   other   towns    in  France,  they 

MACKLIN   (Charles),  an  actor,  and  dni-  <hced  in  Loirain,  where  he  wrote  his  piece  on  the 

matic  writer,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  Pfcu«»«jn  of  bf^'es,  which  gained   him  the  prize 

inieyO.     His  real  name  was  Mac  Lauirhlin,  fJl''  Koyal   Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 

which  he  altered  to  Macklin      He  became  a  *^'^^-     ^"*  *"*  P"P**  ^^'"^  ^"^^  "^^'  ^^  ^""*- 

mnicn  uc  aiicreu  to  iwacKiin.     ne  oecame  a  »        ^^  retumetl  immediately  to  his  profession 

performer  in   the  Lincoln  s-inn  compan;r    m  J^  Aberdeen.     He  was  hardly  settled  here  when 

liio,  and  long  after  was  tried  for  killing  a  ^e     received    an     invitaUon    to    Edinburgh  ;     the 

bruthercouiedianmaquarreUand  found  guilty  curators   of   that  university  bein^    desirous    that 

of  manslaughter.     He  had  an  extraordinary  i,e  should  supply  the  place  of   Mr.  James  Gre- 

let  of  features,  which  made  Quin  say,  "If  gory,    whose   great  age  and   infirmities  had  ren- 

<iod  writes  a  legible  hand,  that  fellow's  a  vil-  dered  him  incapable  <?  teaching.      He   had   her- 

lain.'*     His  greatest  character  was  Shylock,  some  difficulties  to   encounter,   arising  from   com- 

aod  bis  performance  of  it  drew  from  Mr.  Pope  petitors,  who   had  ,good  interest  willi  the   patrons 

the  following  couplet :  of  the  university,   and  also  from    the  want  of  an 

Tills  is  the  Jew  additional    fund    for    the    new    professor  ;   which, 

That  Shakspeare  drew.  however,    at    length    were  all    surmounted,   prin- 

Mieklin  wrote  two  plays,  Love-a-la-Mode,  and  <^''P*"y  ^  the  means  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Ac- 

Ibc  Mao  of  the  World,  which  possess  some  fo'^i^ngjy*  ">.  November    1725,  he  was   introduced 

_^  .,      u                 ^*.  -.u  *  „  1!^*^  *u        ^   ^  into   the   university,   as  was  at  the  same  time  his 

aiem.    He  was,  notwithstanding  the  rcpug-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^;^^  .„^,„^j^   f^,^^^  ^^   ^,^^_ 

aancc  of  his  countenance,  a  man  of  extensive  ^^g,  Munro.  professor  of  Anatomy.      After  this, 

liberality.     His  last  appearance  on  the  stage  ^^  mathematical    classes  soon    became  very  nu- 

was  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  Jan.  10,  1790,  merous,    there    being    generally   upwards   of  100 

|nthecharacterofShylock,athisownbenefit;  students  attending  his  lectures  every  year;  who 

1  ttt  his  memory  failed  him,  and  he  could  not  being   of  different  standings  and  proficiency,    he 

zo  through  with  the  part.     He  died  in  1797  was  obliged    to  divide    them    into    four    or  five 

(f^^atkhu').  classes,    in    each    of    which  he    employed  a  full 

hour  every   day   from   the    fir»i  of  November  to 

MiCL.4URIN  (CoLix),  in  biography,  a  most  the  first  of  June.     In  the  first  class  he  taught  the 
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first  6  books  of  Eudid^s  Elements,  Plane  Trigo- 
noraetry,  Praclical  Geometry,  the  Elements  of 
Fortification,  and  an  Introduction  to  Algebra. 
The  second  class  studied  Algebra,  with  the  11th 
and  12th  books  of  Euclid,  Spherical  Trigono. 
nielry,  Conic  Sections,  and  the  general  Princi- 
ples of  Astronomy.  The  third  went  on  in  Astro- 
nomy and  Perspective,  read  a  part  of  Newton*s 
Principia,  and  had  performed  a  course  of  experi- 
raents  for  illustrating  them  :  he  afterwards  read  and 
demonstrated  the  Elements  of  Fluxions.  Those 
in  the  fourth  class  read  a  System  of  Fluxions, 
the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  and  the  remainder  of  New- 
ton*s  Principia. 

In  1734,  Dr.  Berkley,  Bishop  of  Cloync,  pub- 
lished a  piece  called  The  Annalist ;  in  which  he 
took  occasion,  from  some  disputes  that  had  arisen 
concerning  the  grounds  of  the  fluxionary  method, 
to  explode  the  method  itself ;  and  also  to  charge 
roathemalicians  in  general  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  infidelity  as  to  matters  of  religion.  Maclaurin 
thought  himself  included  in  this  charge,  and 
began  an  answer  to  Berkley's  book  :  but,  as  he 
proceeded,  so  many  discoveries,  so  many  new 
theories  and  problems  occurred  to  him,  that,  in- 
stead of  a  vindicatory  pamphlet,  his  v/ork  came 
out  a  complete  system  of  Fluxions,  with  their 
application  to  the  most  considerable  problems  in 
geometry  and  natural  philosophy.  This  work 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  2  vols.  4to.  ; 
and  as  it  cost  him  infinite  pains,  so  it  is  tiie  most 
considerable  of  all  his  works,  and  will  do  him 
immortal  honour.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  con 
tinually  obliging  the  public  with  some  perform- 
a  nee  or  observation  of  his  own ;  many  of  wljich 
were  published  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of 
the  "  Medical  Essays"  at  Edinburgh.  Some  of 
them  were  likewise  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Tran.sactions;  as  the  following  :  1.  Of  the  con- 
struction and  measure  of  curves,  No.  35(u  2.  A 
new  method  of  describing  all  kinds  of  curves,  No. 
'^^^^.  3.  A  letter  to  IVIaitin  Folkes,  Esq.  on  equa- 
tions  with  imjwssible  roots,  May  1720",  No.  3.94. 
4.  Continuation  of  the  same,  March  17^1),  No. 
40«.  5.  December  the  21st,  1732,  on  the  de- 
scription of  curves  ;  with  an  account  of  farther 
improvements,  and  a  paper  dated  at  Nanry, 
Nov.  27,  1722,  No,  43y.  6-  An  account  of  the 
treatise  of  fluxions,  Jan.  27.  1742,  No.  467. 
7-  The  same  continued,  March  10,  1742,  No. 
40'9.  8.  A  rule  for  finding  the  meridional  parts 
of  a  spheroid  with  the  same  exactness  as  of  a  sphere, 
August  1 74 1 ,  No.  461.  9.  Of  the  basis  of  the  cells 
wherein  the  bees  deposit  their  honey;  Nov.  3,  1734, 
No.  471. 

In  the  midst  of  these  studies,  he  was  always 
ready  to  lend  his  assistance  in  contriving  and 
promoting  any  scheme  which  might  contribute  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  When  the  earl  of 
Morton  set  out  in  1759  for  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
to  \hh  his  estates  there,  he  desired  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin to  as&iiit  him  in  settling  the  geography  of 
those  countiies,  which  is  very  erroneous  in  all 
our  maps  ;  to  examine  their  natural  history',  to 
survey  the  coasts,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  a 
(iegree  of  the  meridian.  Maclaurin's  family  af. 
fairs,  a'ld  other  connections,  would  not  ))crniit 
him  to  do  this  :  he  drew,  however,  a  memorial  of 
what  he  thought  necessary  to  be  observed,  fur- 
nished the  proper  instruments,  and  recommended 
Mr.  Short,  the  famous  optician,  as  a  fit  operator 
for  the  niana<j;cment  of  them.  lie  had  .still 
■•««ine  for  the  improvement  of  gtogra- 
'raLiou,  of    a  more  extensive  nature  ; 


which  was  the  opening  a  passage  from  Oreenland 
to  the  South  Sea  by  the  North  Pole.  That  such  a 
passage  might  be  found,  he  was  so  fully  per- 
suaded, that  be  has  been  heard  to  say,  if  his  si- 
tuation could  admit^of  such  adventures,  he  would 
undertake  the  voyage,  even  at  his  own  charge. 
But  when  schemes  for  finding  it  were  laid  before 
the  parliament  in  1741,  and  himself  consulted  by 
several  persons  of  high  rank  concerning  tliein, 
before  he  could  finish  the  memoriala  he  proposed  to 
send,  the  premium  was  limited  to  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage;  and  he  used  to  regret,  that  tbc 
word  West  was  inserted,  because  he  thought  that  i 
passage,  if  at  all  to  be  found,  must  lie  not  far  from  tbe 
pole. 

In  1745,  having  been  very  active  in  forlifyirg 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  against  the  rebel  army,  be 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  thence  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  where  he  was  invited  by  Herring,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  reside  with  him  during  his  stay  in 
this  country.  In  this  expedition,  however,  bein^;  e.\- 
posed  to  cold  and  hardships,  and  naturally  of  a  weak 
and  tender  constitution,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
illness  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  June  1746,  at 
the  age  of  48. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  a  very  good  as  well  as  i, 
very  great  man,  and  worthy  of  love  as  well  as 
admiration.  His  peculiar  merit  as  a  philosopher 
was,  that  all  his  studies  were  accommodated  to 
general  utility ;  and  we  find,  in  many  places  of 
his  works,  an  application  even  of  the  most  ab. 
struse  theories  to  the  perfecting  of  mechanical 
arts.  He  had  resolved,  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  compose  a  course  of  practical  mathematics, 
and  to  rescue  several  useful  branches  of  the 
science  from  the  bad  treatment  they  often  met 
with  in  less  skilful  hands.  But  all  this  his  death 
prevented ;  unless  we  should  reckon,  as  a  part 
of  his  intended  work,  the  translation  of  Dr. 
David  Gregory's  *'  Practical  Geometry,"  which 
he  revised,  and  published  with  additions,  174'>. 
In  his  lifetime,  however,  he  bad  frequent  oppor- 
tunities  of  serving  his  friends  and  bis  country  by 
his  great  skill.  Whatever  difficulty  occurre«l 
concerning  the  constructing  or  perfecting  of 
machines,  the  working  of  mines,  the  improving 
of  manufactures,  tbe  convc3'ing  of  water,  or  the 
execution  of  any  other  public  work,  he  was  at 
hand  to  resolve  it.  He  was  likewise  empU>cd 
to  terminate  some  disputes  of  consequence  maJ 
had  arisen  at  Glasgow  concerning  the  gauging  of 
vessels;  and  for  that  purpose  presented  to  the 
commissioners  of  exii.se  two  elaborate  memorials, 
with  their  demonstrations,  containing  rules  by 
which  the  oflicers  now  act.  He  made  also  calcu- 
lations relalir^g  to  the  provision,  now  esiabli^ed 
by  law,  for  the  children  and  widows  of  the  Sou:< 
clergy,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  universities 
entiilin*;  thi'm  to  certain  annuities  and  euuiv, 
upon  the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  by  the  incumbent.  In  contriving  and  adjust- 
inn  this  wise  and  useful  scheme,  he  bestowed  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  and  contributed  not  a  hltle  to- 
wards bringing  it  to  perfection.  It  may  be  said  of 
such  a  man,  that  '*  he  lived  to  some  purpose  ;**  whu- h 
can  hardly  be  said  of  those,  how  uncommon  soever 
their  abilities  and  attainmenta,  who  spend  their  wbole 
time  in  abstract  speculations,  and  produce  nothing 
to  the  real  use  and  service  of  tlieir  (tWow  crea- 
tures. 

Of  his  works  we  have  mentioned  his  Georoeins 
Organica,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  dcjcrijuion 
of  curve  lines  by  continued  motion.  We  necJ 
net    repeat    what    has   been    said    concerning    l'<i^ 
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pieee  wUcfa  gained  the  prixe  of  the  Rojrtl  Academy  vigorously  defended  by  some  men  of  genius, 

ofSeieoeei  in  1794.     In  1740,  the  Academy  ad.  the  principal  of  triiom  was  Dr.  Hlair.     Mr. 

jii4gcd  hhs  a  prixe,  which  did  him  still  more  honoor,  Macphrrson    was    greativ    irritated    at     Dr. 

for  tolTiog  the  motion  of  the  tides  from  the  theory  Johnson's  remarks,  and  wrote  him  a  thn-at- 

ofgwTity?  a  question  which  had  heen  given  out  the  ^^ing   letter,  which  tlie  doctor  anstvered  in 

former  year    without  reeming  any  soluuon.    He  „,ost  indignant  terms.     In  1773,  Mr.  Mac 

^rS'Jf"*^»!!l'''*'i^"r'*'"*'"^'"l?Si  Pherson  published  a  translation  of  the  Iliad 

aot  nod  leisnre  to  tiaucribe  a  fair  copy  s  so  that  the  f  ^    ,       r  u  «  :» ^i.  :^« »        » 

Pari,  edition  of  it  is  incorrect.    He"afterwards  re.  "^^  heroic  prose,  but  it  sunk  into  contempt. 

fised  the  whole,  and  inserted  it  in  his  Trestise  of  "«  ,'^»»  »^»«  **!5  ■"^''%?^  f"  Infrwiuction 

Fluxkmst  as  he  did  also  the  soUtance  of  the  former  ««  V'*  ""^"'7  ®f  ^^"**  BnUin  and  Ireland  ; 

piece.    These,  with  the  Treatise  of  Fluxions,  and  »od  a  History  of  <«reat  Britain  from  KMM)  to 

tiie  pieces  printed  in  the  Fhikisophical  Transactions,  the  Accession   of  the  House  of  Hanorer,  2 

of  which  we  ha^  given  a  list,  are  all  the  writings  vols.  4to.     He   was  likewise  the  author  of 

which  our  author  lived  to  publish.    Since  his  dea^,  some  political  painptilets  in  defence  of  liOrd 

two  Toluioes  more  have  appeared ;  his  Algebra,  and  North's  administration,  and  obtained  a  seat 

his  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  PhihMophical  in  the  House  of  Commons.     He  died  in  171^ 

Diicoveriei.     His  Algebra,  though  not  finished  hy  (9yatkin$\ 

him^f,  U  yet  aDowed  to  be  exceUoit  in  its  kind]         BlAtQl"ER  (Joseph),  in   hiographv,  an 

eoettmiDg,  m  one  volume,  a  compkHe  eUmenUpr  eminent  chemist,  was  born  at  Paris  in  '1710. 

Ucausc  of  that  science,  as  mr  as  it  has  hitherto  been  u^  ^„.  k»«....ri.»  ..»  #«>  ..k.-.i^    ..«.i  k.^^.^.^ 

carried.    His  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Phi.  ™  *^"  '*'?"?** V"'',!''  physic,  and  became 

lomphy  was  occasioned  in  the  foUowing  manner:  •  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine    in  the 

Sir  Isuc  dying  in  the  beginning  of  1728,  bis  ne-  ^  "'versity  of  Pari^  professor  of  pharmacy, 

phew.  Mr.  Conduitt,  proposed  to  publish  an  account  ■«<*  ""^^^  V^y^\    He  was  also  a  member  of 

of  his  Ufe,  and  desired  Mr.  Madsurin's  assistance.  ^n«  academies  of  sciences  of  Turin,  8tock- 

Thc  Isttcr,  out  of  gratitude  to  bis  great  bencfsctor,  holm,  and   Paris,   and  he  held  the  medical 

cfaeerfolly  undertook,  and  soon  finished,  the  history  and   chemical    departments    in    the    Journal 

of  the  progress  which  phitosophy  bad  made  before  dea  Savans.     M.  Macquer  made  himself  well 

Sir  Issac*s  time,  and  this  wss  the  first  drsught  of  known  bv  several  useful  and  popular  works 

the  work  in  hand:   which  not  going  forward,  on  on  chemistry,  of  which  science  he  was  one 

sccoiioi  of  Mr.  Condnitt's  death,  was  returned  to  ©f   the   most  successful   cultifators  on    the 

Mr.  MscUuf in.    To  this  be  afterwards  made  great  niodern  raliona  1  plan,  before  the  new  mo- 

additwns,  and  left  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  ^^^Wx^     ^^^^^^y^  jt  ^,^,  received  of  Ule  venrs. 

sppewu    His  m«n  design  seem,  to   have   be«.,  His  publications  were  "  Elemens  de  Cfiymie 

to  explain  only  those  parts  of   Sir  Isaac  s  phiJo-  ii..»L..^  >t  o      i      to  i-ki  itki*      ^t'^ui 

.oph/ which    have   beS,  and    still    are,    cintro-  J.^*"*}^'     ^^^I'i  '^"J*^'  1/5I.I756      -Plan 

remd:  and    this  is  supposed  to   be  the   reason  ^  "°>?""  ^«  Clivmie  expenmentale  et  raw 

why  bis  grand    discoveries    concerning  light    and  fonnec,     12mo.  \7o7.     fhis   was  drawn  np 

colours  are  but  transiently  snd  generally  touched  >«  conjunction  with  M.  Haume,  who  lectured 

wpojL    For  it  u  known,  that  ever  since  the  ex.  on  chemistry  in  partnership  with  him;  "  fWc- 

p.rirocnts    on    which    bis   doctrine   of  light    end  tionnaire  de  Chymie,"  2  vols.    ^vo.    1706. 

colours  is   founded  have  been  repeated  with  due  These  works  have  been  translated  into  Bng- 

care,  this  doctrine  has  not  been  contested  ;  whereas  lish  and    German  :    the  dictionary,   particu- 

his  sccoootiog  for  the  celestial  motwns,    and  the  larly  by  Mr.  Ki'ir,  with  prrcat  additions  aiid 

other  great  sppcnrsnccs  of  nsture,  from  grsvity,  improvements.  He  wrote  likewise  "  Formnlw 

is  misoaderstood,  and  even  ridiculed  by  some  to  this  Medicamentoruin  Magistraliuni,"  1763;  and 

^y-  "  L'Art  de  la  Teinture  de  Sole,"  1763 ;  ami 

MACL6,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  the  he  had  a  share  in  the  *'  Phaniiacop«ia  Pari* 

class  earths;  order  siliceous.     Composed  of  aiensis,"  of  175^.     This  meritorious  writer 

tKodtxtinct  aubstances,  one  of  whicii  is  of  a  died  in  17HI. 

yellowish-white,  or  dirty  grey  colour;  the        MACRIN  (Salmon},  one  of  the  best  Latin 

othrr  greyish-black  passing  to  blueish-black.  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 

It  is  met  with  near  St.  Ilrilax  in   Brittany,  Loudon.     His  true  name  was  «/&An  Sainton; 

imbedded  in  argillaceous  schistus ;  near  liii*  but  he  took  that  of  Jllacrin^  from  his  being 

reires  in  the  Pyrenees;  aUo  in  primitive  ar-  frequently  so  called  in  ridicule  by  Francis  1. 

fillaceons  Kbist,  and  likewise  at  San  Jago  de  on    account  of   his  extraordinary   leanness. 

Compostella.      it  occurs  crystallized  in  the  He   was    preceptor    to    i'laudius   of  Savoy, 

form  of  quadrilateral,  and  nearly  rectangular  Count  of  Tende ;  and  to  Honorius  the  count's 

prisms.    It  gives  a  white  powder;  is  soft,  brother;  and  wrote  several  pieces  of  poetry 

passing  to  moderately  bard,  and  not  very  brit-  in  lyric  verse,  which  were  so  atlmired,  that 

tip— ^.  Crror.  *294.  he  was  called   the  Harare  of  his  time.     He 

MACPHKRSON  (^ James),  a  Scotch  writer  died  of  old  age  at  Loudon,  in  1555.     Charles 

of  some  celebrity,  was  born  in  1738.     His  Macriii,  his  son,  was  not  inferior  to  him  as 

first   work,   and   that  which    brought    him  a  ooet,  and  surpassed  him  in  his  knowledge 

mostly   into  notice,    was   a    translation    of  of  the  Greek  tongue.     He  was  preceptor  to 

poems  attributed  by  him  to  Ossian.    These  Catherine  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Henry  the 

lK)ems  certain Iv  possess   great   beauty ;   but  Great ;  and  perished  in  the  massacre  on  St. 

tfter  they  had   been  pnblished  some   time,  Bartholomew's  Day  in  1572. 
their  amlienticity  was  doubted  by  Dr.  John*        MAC'KOBll,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  ceK*. 

&0D  and  other  'writers,  while  they  were  as  bratcd  for  their  justice,  and  the  iunoccnce  of 
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tlieir  manners ;  also  a  people  in  tbe  island  afterwards  used  all  such  rollers  and  bandairo* 
Mcroe.  The  Hyperboreans  were  also  called  as  might  seem  most  lilvely  to  deternrme'its 
Macrobii:  they  generally  lived  to  their  12()rh  growing  long.  The  greater  part  of  the 
year;  and  from  their  longevity  they  ob-  islanders  in  the  Archipelago,  some  of  tlie 
tained  their  name  (^axfjof^iof, /c)»o-/?/if.)  people  ©f  Asia,  and  even  some  of  those  of 

MACROBIUS  (Ambrosius  Aurelius  The-    Knrope,  still  press  their  children's  heads  out 
odosius),  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  flou-    lensftnwise. 

rished  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  Macrocephalus,  in  zoology,  a  gcnnsof 
century.  Of  what  country  he  was,  is  not  the  class  insecta;  order  hemiptera.  Snout 
clear:  Erasmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  seems  inflected;  the  sheath  one-valved,  three- 
to  think  he  was  a  Greek;  and  he  himself  jointed,  and  furnished  with  three  bristles; 
tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Saturnalia,  ^awless,  feelerless,  lipless;  antennas  project- 
that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but  laboured  ing,  very  short,  submoniliform,  clavate; 
under  the  inconveniences  of  writing  in  a  head  oblong,  cylindrical  above;  scutcl  -^s 
language  which  was  not  natural  to  him.  Of  long  as  the  abiiomen,  depressed,  mcmbra- 
wliat  religion  he  was,  Christian  or  pagan,  is  naccous.  One  species  only  :  M.  Cimicoidcs: 
uncertain.  Barthius  ranks  him  among  the  a  native  of  North  America,  less  than  ciuiex 
Christians;    but    Spanhcim   and    Fabricius    erosus. 

suppose  him  to  have  been  a  heathen.  This  MACROCERCl,  anamegiven  to  thatrhiss 
however,  is  certain,  that  he  was  a  man  of  of  animalcules  which  have  tails  longer  than 
consular   dignity,   and  one  of  the  chamber-    their  bodies. 

lains  or  niaitcrs  of  the  wardrobe  to  Theo-  MACROCOLUM,  or  Macrocollim, 
dosius;  as  appears  from  a  rescript  directed  (formed  of  ju.axgof,  "large,"  and  koxxi*.  "I 
to  Florentius,  concerning  those  who  were  to  join,")  among  tlic  Romans,  the  largest  kiml 
obtain  that  office.  He  wrote  a  ('ommentary  of  paper  then  in  use.  It  measured  sixteen 
upon  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  seven  inches,  and  frequently  two  feet, 
hooks  of  Saturnalia,  which  treat  of  various  AIACRIVRNEMUM.  In  botany i  a  genus 
subjects,  and  are  an  agreeable  mixture  of  of  the  class  pentandria;  order  monogyn'u. 
criticism  and  antiquity.  He  was  not  an  ori-  Corol  cumpauulate ;  capsule  inferior,  two- 
ginal  writer,  but  made  great  use  of  other  celled;  seeds  imbricate.  Three  species: 
people's   works,   borrowing    not    only    their    West  India  trees. 

materials,  but  even  their  language;  and  for  MACROCOSM,  a  word  denotinij- the  grr.it 
this  he  has  been  satirically  rallied  by  some  world  or  universe.  It  is  compounded  of  the 
modern  authors,  though  rather  unfairly,  (ireek  words  fiaxpog,  "  gicat,"  and  xec^s., 
considering  the  express  declaration  and  apo-    "  world." 

logy  which  he  maues  on  this  head,  at  the  MACROLO'BHJM.  In  botany,  a  genu"> 
very  entrance  of  his  work.  "Don't  blame  of  the  class  triandria;  order  monogynia.  Ca- 
me," says  he,  "  if  what  I  have  collected  lyx  double,  the  exterior  two-leaved;  interior 
from  multifarious  reading  I  shall  frequently  turbinate,  obliquely  iive-toothed ;  corol  firc- 
express  in  the  very  words  of  the  authors  pctalied,  the  upper  very  large ;  legume  one- 
from  whom  I  have  taken  it;  for  my  view  in  seeded.  'J'hree  species:  trees  of  liuiana. 
this  present  work  is,  not  to  give  proofs  of  Mad  apple.  See  Sulanum  Lycoj^ersicum. 
my  eloquence,  but  to  collect  and  digest  In  botany,  a  geuus  of  the  class  syngeiiesia ; 
into  some  regularity  and  order  such  things  order  polygamiasupcrflua.  Receptacle  naktvi, 
as  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  be  known,  downless ;  calyx  double  ;  the  outer  of  eight 
1  shall  therefore  here  imitate  the  bees,  who  or  ten  equal  leaves ;  inner  many  leaves,  and 
suck  the  best  juices  from  all  sorts  of  flowers,  shorter  than  the  outer.  Three  species;  ua- 
and   afterwards  work   them  up  into  various    tives  of  Chili. 

forms  and  orders,  with  some  mixture  of  MACRO'PIPER.  (^Macropiper^  eris,  n 
their  own  proper  spirit."  The  Somnium  fMixpoviTctp  ;  from  fiax;©;,  long,  and  jtiiti/i;,  pep- 
Scipionis  and  Saturnalia  have  been  often  per.)  Sae  Piper  lons^ani. 
printed  ;  to  which  has  been  added,  in  the  MACROPUS.  Kangaroo.  In  zoology,  a 
latter  editions,  a  piece  entitled,  "  De  Dif-  genus  of  the  class  maumialia;  order  fenc. 
ferentiis  et  Societatibus  Grieci  Latinique  Fore-teeth,  in  the  upper  jaw  six,  emarginated 
W'rbi."  (in  the  young  or  half-grown  animal  eight), 

MACROCEPHALUS  (compounded  o  in  the  lower  jaw  two,  very  larg^»,  long,  sharp. 
HX'Afo;^  "  great,"  and  X4^«x»»,  "  head,")  de-  and  pointing  forwards  :  grinders  tive  o»  eadi 
notes  a  person  with  a  head  larger  or  longer  side,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  distant 
than  the  common  size.  Macroeephali,  or  from  the  upper  teeth ;  fore-legs  very  short ; 
long-heads,  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain  hind-legs  very  long :  abdominal  pouch  in  the 
people,  who,   according   to  the   accounts  of    female.     Two  species. 

imthois,  were  famous  for  the  unseemly  This  genus  has  hitherto  been  generally 
length  of  their  heads :  yet  custom  so  far  ha-  confounded  with  the  dedeiphis,  in  conse- 
bitiiated  them  to  it,  that,  instead  of  looking  quence  of  the  arrangement  of  (imelin.  The 
on  it  as  a  deformity,  they  esteemed  it  a  teeth,  however,  are  essentially  different,  as 
beauty;  and,  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  will  readily  be  seen  on  collating  the  generic 
moulded  and  fa>hi(Mied  its  head  in  their  characters;  on  which  account,  as  wellasoti 
]ia<'  '  ''at  a  length  as  possible,  and    several   others,  Dr.    Shaw   has   separated  it 
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from  the dideipliis  tribe;  and  we  have  readily  eti^lir,  two  middle  ones  sharper:  lower  two, 

atiopted  the  chan<;e.  loii^  and  pointed :  grinders  three  on  eaeh  side, 

I.M.Major.  Great  Kanffnroo. — ^Tail  lonif,  the  foremost  channelled;  fur  smooth,  dark- 
thick  :  hiod  feet  three  times  as  lonj^  as  the  brown.  Abont  the  sixe  of  a  rabbit,  with  the 
fore;  tbrek^•toed  :  body  yellowish  grey:  general  appearance  of  a  kangaroo,  but  far  less 
heail  more  obtase  than  any  other  species  of  elegant.  It  in liabits  Australasia, 
the  genas  ;  ears  long  ;  trunk,  fore-part  AIACTATIO,  in  the  Roman  sacrifices,  sig- 
Mender,  hind -part  robust ;  upper  lip  cleft ;  nifies  the  act  of  killing  tlie  victim.  This 
nose  black  at  the  point ;  ears  thin,  oral,  was  performed  either  by  the  priest  himself, 
erect,  with  short  hair;  fore-teeth  npper,  six  or  some  of  his  inferior  officers,  whom  we 
and  broad  ;  lower,  two,  sharp  and  moveable ;  meet  with  under  the  names  of  popa,  a/^ones, 
taskless;  grinders  four  on  each  side,  far  hack;  eulirariif  and  viffimnrii;  but,  before  the 
Havrs  of  the  fore-feet  long,  black;  middle  beast  was  killed,  the  priest,  turning  himself 
rhiiv  of  the  hind-feet  prominent,  exceedingly  to  the  east,  drew  a  crooked  line  with  his 
larsre.  Inhabits  Australasia:  where  it  was  knife,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tail.  Among 
first  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in-Jime  tlie  Greeks,  this  ceremony  was  performe<i 
1770:  when  full  grotvo  as  larc^e  as  a  sheep;  roost  commonly  by  the  priest,  or  tn  his  ab- 
h*ap«,  borrows,  eats  Uke  a  squirrel ;  feeds  oA  seiiee,  by  the  most  honourable  person  pre* 
frnit  and  vegetables ;  flesh  excellent.  Sec  sent.  If  the  sacrifice  was  ofTercJ  to  the  ce- 
Nnt.  Hitt.  pi.  zlv.  lestial  gods,  the  victim*s  throat  was  bent  np 

Though  the  genferal  position  of  the  kan-  towards  heaven ;    if  to    the   infernal,  or  to 

^aruo  when  at  vest  Is  standi nir  on  its  hind  heroes,  it  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the 

feet  (See  the  above  plate  and  figun>),  yet  it  ground. 

frequently  plaees  its  fore-feet  on  tfie  ground  MACTRA,  in  zoology,  a  ^enus  of  the 
also,  and' that  leeds  in  tii«  manner  of  other  class  rennes ;  order  testacea.  Animal  a tethrs: 
quadrupeds*  J|  drinks  by  lapping.  In  its  shell  bivalve,  uneqna1-»ided,  equivalve;  mid- 
natural  state  h^ls  extremely  timid,  and  springs  die  tooth  of  the  hinge  complicated.ivith  a  small 
from  the  uf^X  of  mankind  by  vast  bounds  of  hollow  on  each  8i<le,  lateral  ones  rt^moto,  and 
many  feel  in  height,  with  great  velocity  and  inserted  into  each  other.  Twenty-seven  ape- 
to  a'surptising  distince.  When  in  a  state  of  cies,  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  all  the  quarters 
faptivity^  It  has  "^sometimes  a  way  of  spring-  of  the  world;  three  of  them  our  own  coasts, 
ing  for^rds  and  kicking  with  its  hind  feet  Of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  man*s  hand 
in  a  very  forcible  and  violent  manner :  during  to  less  than  an  inch  broad :  shell  as  different ; 
which  action  it  propiatself  on  the  base  of  its  smooth,  or  with  wrinkled  plates,  wedgn*' 
tail.  In  a  natural  stale  it  sometimes  uses  its  shaped,  or  o^nte ;  diaphanoun,  pelliicid,  or 
tail  as  a  weapon  of  ilefence;  and  will  give  semitninsitarent :  striate,  bvndetf,  white  vr 
such  severe  blow's  with  It  to  dogs  as  to  ohiig*  fawq^coloar :  some  resembling  a  tellina,  others 
them  to  desist  fn>m  ^ir  attack.    The  female  a  mya. 

has  two  breaats  lu  the  poneh,  with  two  teats  M  A'GULA.  (Jfaculn^  <e,  f.)  A  permanent 

on  each ;  yet  «hc  is  not  known  to  produce  discolouration  of  some  pf>rtion  of  the  skin, 

more  tlian  oneyoun^ata  time:  and  so  ex-  often  with  a  change  of  its  texture,  but  not 

ceedingly   dtmidotive   is  the   yonnjf   when  connected   with  any  disorder  of  the  consti- 

first  foarid  in  the  poudh  as  scarce  to  exceed  tution. 

an  inch  in  l^ngw.     By  what  means  it    is  MA'CULA  Vcne'rea.  The  venereal  erup- 

introduced  lher#,  still  eonlinaes  as  much  an  tion. 

obieet  of  inquiry  as  in  the  case  of  the  di-  MACUL.^  in  astronomy,  dark  spots  ap- 

delphis  opnssnm.     The  yOung  continues  in  pearing  on  the   luminous   faces  (»f  the  sun, 

the  DOQch  till  it  is  grown  to  a  large  size.  One  moon^  and   even   some   of  the   planets;    in 

of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  which  sense    they  stand  contradistinguished 

extraordinary  creature  is  its  power  of  sepa-  from    faculae.     See  K.*cul.b,  Astkonosiy, 

rating  at  fik^amre  to  a  considerable  distance  and  Svs. 

tlietvolongfore-teethin  the  lower  iaw.    Yet  ^b  MA'CULATE.  v,a.  (jnaculo^  Latin.) 

the  mns  maritioids  does  the  same.     There  are  To  stain  ;  to  s])ot. 

probably    manv   ^-arieties    of  tins    species;  ^  M.ACULA'l'IOX.     *.    (from    maculate) 

nat  ive  are  but  little  acquainted  with  them  at  Stain;  spot;  taint  (^/i<iArjr/K^arc). 

present.  MA'CuLE.  t.  (macula^  Latin.)    A  spot ; 

The  kangaroo  may  now  be  considered  as  a  stain. 
in  a  considerable  degree  naturalized  in  Eng-  ^  MAI>.  «r.  (jemait^,  Saxon.)  I.  Disordcrod 
land :  several  havin^r  been  kepi  for  some  years  in  the  mind;  broken  in  the  .understand  ing; 
on  the  royal  dontmins  at  Rlclimond ;  which  distracted  ^Taylor),  2.  Expressing  disorder 
have,  during  their  residence  there,  produced  of  mind  {MUton).  3.  Overrun  with  any  vio- 
yoang,  and  seem  to  promise  to  render  this  lent  or  unreasonable  desire  (//ymer).  4,  En- 
most  elegant  animal  a  permanent  acquisition  to  raged ;  furious  (^ce.  of  Piety), 
oarcountrv.  To  Mad.  e.  a.     To  make  mad;  to  make 

^.  M.  Minor.   Kan^rooRat, — Dr.  Shaw,  furious ;  to  enrage  (SiV/;*f^). 

Tail  long^  tapering,  hairy :  hlnd-legs   long,  To  Mad.  v.  n.    To  be  mad  ;  to  be  furious 

iliree-toed ;  ears  rounded :  fore-teefli  upper  (Miiton), 
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.'»  Thelyptliura,   or  a  Tmliw  on 

:i.iln.STol».  8>-u.  17H1.   InlhUiiurk 

uiiiird   tlie  latrfiilni.'!.9,  or  oibcr  ilii- 

'  II  duly  of  pulyp^niuy,  in  cases  of  Kiiiir- 

'Ir.  Made  n  after  n-ards  publiibed  a  trans- 

..II  i)f  Juvenal  and  Periius,2  vol*.  Sru.  He 

^  .1  preacher  of  diiting^Ulied  talents,  and  i 

III  uf  an  impeachable  laoraU.     He  died  in 

^  -MA'DAM. ».  (ma  dame,  French.mTdame.) 

riie  term  of  compUmeiit  used  in  ad'ilret;  lu 
.     liJies  of  everv  decree  iSpenter.  PhilUpi). 

1  ri  from  poSof,  bald,  without  hair,)     A  defect  ur 

I  :e  lusi  of  eve-hroivs,  or  eyelashes,  causing  a  dit- 

I    ii  agreeable  deformity,  and  painful  sensaliua  of 

.    our  the  evf!:,  in  a  strung  light. 
..  M-ile-        MA'DBRAIN.        la.    (mad  and  brai^.) 
....   .c  an         MA'DBKAINED.)      Disordered    in   iIm 

....  'tirelky  mind;  hotheaded  fiSAaitxpea re). 
..r  :iiat  of         AIA'DCAP.  s.    A  madman  ;   a   wild  hoi- 

.jis  black,  brained  ttWow (Skaktptare). 
_  ..^..>  :  their         To  MA'DDEiV.  v.  a.  (from  mad.)    To  bc- 

.. uiey  liave  come  mad  ;  to  act  as  mad  (PopeJ. 

.  ,;....f  iown*.         To  M\'ddbh.v.  a.  To  maktiuiiiCTkom,) 
.      ....^Uislance         MADDEK.     In  botany.     See  Rubin. 
,.^.  iie  pitiful         MiBDEit,  LillU  Field.     See  Shsbaidu. 
.  ...,i,vs,  aud  the         M*dder,  Petit/.     .See  Ancisnelli. 
_.,^  tliosethat        AIADUEKS'I'EU     (Michael),      a    Darch 

..  .i.i>capiece  of  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  lt!J9.  Henas 

.1  tiifirmiddle;  adl&cipleofLudolph  Backhuysen.andpiaintr.1 

.^  .,te  siitlicient  to  sea-pieces  in  his  maimer  ni'lh  great  iiHccrM. 

.  ,.  uta  and  ifometi  He  died  in  17(nt  (U'atkini). 
.    .^..i;.ce»,and  they         MADDOX  (Isaac),  an  English  prelale.im 

^  kiiiii:  grease  or  horti  in  London  in  IUil7,  and  placed  out  ap- 

.    u.tiiv   iieiry   kings,  prentice  toapastry-coul<;buthis  loveof  barn. 

.     ..Ill-  iml  slaves,  and  ingbeingperceived,heu'asedncateda[QaeFn'i 

,.,;■  rai'h  other.     It  Ciille|.'e,  Oxford,  and  entered  intoonlrrt.    lii 

.  ,    i-<'Ki»nis.  for  thrv  1721),  he  ivas  appointed  clerk  of  the  ch'sel  lu 

.  ...  I'lK'sts.   TheyhavV  <jueen  Caroline, and  in  1733  dean  ofWelli^ 

.....  L'i.>Kr ;  for  the  men  in  n-liich  year  he  published  a  Vindicatiun  of 

...ilii-r  for  some  time,  the    Church    of    Eng;land,    against    Keaie'i 

I    .Mi-r  as  freely  again.  History  of  the  Puritans.     lu  17%   he  vis 

M  i.i  hvusts,  crocodiles,  raised  to  the  see  of  .St.  Asaph,  from  iiheniv 

■i.    ji.imuls  common   to  he  iras  translated  to  Worcester  in  1743.    Hit 

. ,     I'rudnres    corn   and  lordship  nas  a   great   benefactor   to  srvrnl 

..iKi'l'  rxri'llenl  honpv;  hospitals,  and  olliernublic  charities,  and  dlnl 

\   )>ic4'iiiiis  Stones.     Tlie  iul759.     He  published  some  sermons  unpuli* 

,,\  ikisclllelieie,  but  have  lie  occasions. 

.i.     'riirrc  are  onlvsotue         MADE.  The  participle  preterit  of  mo'ir. 
t  kiio«  n.     Ut.  frim  U.         MADEFA'CTIDN.  *.  (made/acio,  Ulin.) 

The  act  of  making  wet  (.BaeoH). 
n.r  Ilw  Arabia,  on  the         /o  MA'DEtV.tt.o.  (.«aifyio,  Latin.)  7<i 
h  I'f  tljL'dad.  moisten  :  to  make  n-el. 

K  «n  t^M^Oish  divine,  tras         .M.\UE1  R  A,  an  island  in  the  Atbnti<-,  an.l 
1   ii    n'>|>ci'l.ihle    family,    the  principal  of  a  croup,  called  the  Madeira-. 

Ill'  Imi.  tthich  iirt>fes»ik>u  .ilH<ull50miWincrrcuQiferencr,of atriaoguW 
thuivh,   tliiiu::))    be  ob-    form,  so  calliil  bv  the  Portn^upfc,  from  ill 
.  The  rh.iiH't  at  the  Lock     beinif.  nhen  lliey  landed  on  iC,  covered  n-itli 
liii'llv  bv  his  means,  and     wom^.  Tliediscovery  isgenerallyatlTibaleil" 
hiipliiin'  for  nianv  vi-ars,     the  PiTlugue^e ;  but  a  i(a<litioa  was  fonnrtly 
ik'iil.     He  hrougiil   njh'n     lirtd  amonK  the  natives,  that  an  Englishman. 
Irinhh'    ol>loi|iiy   \\'r    ilr~    ol  the  luiiie  of  Macham,  tvho  had  married  t 
I   n(   Dr.  Il.ioi'is.  his  as-     Uiivof  immense  fortune,  embarked  at  Bri*lol, 
eciorv  ol    .\l.i-    ill  the  Vfjr  IM2.  fur  France,  and  wai  drivt-n 
o  aKuviiiriii,     hj-  a    Morm    to    this    isUiid.     However,  lln' 
ng;  a  l.iiitons    u'..>s:   prol'iMe  and  best  atieated  arcouni  i'> 
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Pnrtngncse  did  not    berome   ar.-  MA'DHOUSB.   «.   (mad  and  kamse.}    A 

with    Aladeira    before    the    year  hoitiw*  where  madmea  are  cared  or  confined 

Hon   Henry  first  sent  a  colony  (L*Esir.). 

•    il.t>  conduct  of  Tristan  Tes*  MA'UIAN,  (anc.  geog.)    A  town  of  Ara*. 

^,  or  GonaaWo  Zarco,  who  bia  Petrtea,  near  the  Arnan;  so  called  from 

vt mors    alternately,   or,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketara,  in 

•  i    liitlercnt  parts   of  the  rains  in  Jerome's  time.     Jerome  mentions  an* 

t   :s   partition  of   power,    it  otlirr  Madian,  or  Midian,  beyond  Arabia  in 

.    ...•.»    two   provinces,   Machicho  the  Desert,  to  the  south  of  the  lUd  Sea ;  and 

>• :  tikc  new  colonists  immediately  hence  MadiantBt^  and  Madiantai,  the  people; 

.  Iv    in   clearinif  the  ground,    and,  and  Madianaa  Re^ioj  the  country. 

N  purpose,    set   fire    to    the    foresis,  M A' DLY.  ad.  Qrom  mad.)  Without  nndet' 

l>urnt   with   such   violence,    that    the  standin^r;  furiousjv  (i^fjf^'cii). 

TMor  and  people  were  forced    to    seek  M A' l)Sl  A N.  t.  (ma</ and  luaA.)  A  man  de» 

N'ction  from  the  flames  in    the    sea,    in  prived  of  his  nnderstandinK  (&*&tiM}. 

l>iih  they  had  almost  perished,  before  they  MA'DNKSS.  t,  (from  mad.)     I,  Distrac- 

v.eie  taken  np  by  a  ship.     So  abundant  was  tion  ;  loss  of  understanding;  perturbation  of 

toe    fuel,    and  fierce  the  flames,    that    this  the  faculties  (LocAre)*     ^*    Fury;   wildness; 

fire  continaed,  we  are  told,  for  near   seven  rage  (A*.  CharU*).     See  Mblancuolia,  In* 

years;    in  consequence  of  which,    the    soil  sania,  and  5f  ania. 

was  so  enriched   by  the  wood  ashes,  that,  MAI)OR,  (3/a(/or,  ort>,  ni.)    A  sweating, 

for  a  long  time,  it  produced  one  hundred-  See  Ephidrosis. 

^oid;  though,  %ve  are  told,  tliis  increase  is  MADRAS,  or  Fort  St.  Gborob,  the  prtn« 

dimioislied   to  twenty-five  times   the    quan-  cipal  settlement  of  the  English  East  India 

titles  of  grain  sown,  or  sugar-canes  planted.  Company,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula 

The  climate   is    more   temperate    than    the  of  lltndoostan,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Canaries,  and  the  soil  more  fertile  in  wine.  It  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  includin^r 

sugar,  and  fruits,  bat  less  so  in  corn,  though  within  it  a  regular  well-built  city.      It   is 

ipfinitely  better  watered    with  springs  and  close  on  the  margin  of  the  hay  of  Bengal, 

rirers,  the  n amber  of  which  is  infinite.    As  from   which  it  has  a  rich  and  beautiful  ap- 

to  cattle,  birds,  plants,  aind  trees,  they  are  pearance;   the  houses  being  covered  with  a 

nearly  similar;    each  produces   the  sanguis  stucco    called  chunatn,  which   is  nearly    as 

draconis,  mastick,    ana   other  gums.     The  compact  as  the  finest  marble,  and  bears  as 

onions  are  here  so  mild,  that  they  are  eaten  high  a  polish.    They  consist  of  long  colon- 

raw  like  apples.     Lemons  grow  to  a  large  nades,  with  open  porticoes,  and  flat  roofs; 

size,   and  oranges   are    produced  spontane-  and  the  city  contains  many  handsome  and 

oasiy,  of  all  sorts  and  dimensions;  besides  spacious  streets.      But  the  inner  apartments 

all  the  European  fruits,  peaches,  nectarines,  of  the  houses  are  not  highly  decorated,  pre- 

melons,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  with  a  va-  senting  to  the  eye  only  white  walls;  which, 

riety  of  others.      In  Madeira  are   made  the  however,  from  the  marble-like  appearance»of 

finest  sweetmeats  in  the  world,  all  kinds  of  the  stucco,   give  a  freshness  gmte fnl  in  so 

fruits  beings  here  candied  in  the  most  exqui-  hot  a  country.     Ceilings  are  very  uncommon 

site   perfection.      In   the    Madeiras,    sugar-  in  the  rooms ;  it  being  impossible  to  find  any 

works  were  first  erected  in  the  west,  of  which  which  will   resist  the  ravages  of  the  white 

it  had  an  incredible  number,  and  from  thence  ant.     Ther«  animals  are  chiefly  formidable 

they  were  removed  to  America ;  soon  after  from  the  immensity  of  their  numbers,  which 

which  the  Portnguese,  finding  the  demand  are  such  as  to  destroy,  in  one  niirht*s  time, 

for  tlieir  su^rs  sink,  converted  their  cane-  a  ceiling  of  any  dimensions;  anci  it  is  the 

plantations    into  vineyards;    which  appears  \voo<l-work  which    serves   for    the   basis    of 

to  be  a  better  reason  than  that  of  the  po-  the  ceilings,  such  as  the  laths,  beams,  &c. 

rerty  of  the  soil.    The  exports  of  wines,  and  that  these  insects  attack.      *'  Tiie  approach 

the  profits  on  them,  are  immense,  and  produce  to  Madras,  from  the  sea  (nays  Mr.  Hodges), 

2  large  revenue  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  offers  to  the  eye  an   appearance   similar    to 

These  wines  are  of  different  kinds,  different  what  we  may  conceive  of  a  (irecian  city  in 

both  in  taste,  colour,  and  strength.     Funchal  the  age   of 'Alexander.      The    clear,    blue, 

is  the  capital.  cloudless  »ky,  the  polished  white  buildings, 

HADELY,  a  town  of  England,  in  Shrop-  the  bright  sandy  beach,  and  the  dark  green 

shire,  formerly  a  place  of  trade,  but  ruined  sea,  present  a  combination  totally  new  to  the 

in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  market  disconti-  eye   of  an   Englishman,  just  arrived    from 

nned  till  the  year  1763;  it  hu  been  renewed,  London,   who,    accustomed  to  the    sight  of 

bat  removed   a  considerable  distance    from  rolling  masses  of  clouds  floating  in  a  damp 

tlie  ancient  market-place,  to   near  the  iron  atmosphere,  cannot  but  contemplate  the  dit- 

bridge  in  Colebrook  Dale.    The  town  con-  ference  with  delight ;  and  the  eye  being  thus 

tains  about  100  houses:    eight  miles  north-  gratified,  the  mind  soon  assumes  a  gay  and 

north-west  Bridgenorth,  and   147  north-west  tranquil  habit,  analogous  to  the  pleasing  ob- 

London.  jects  with   which  it   is  surrounded.     Some 

MA'DOEHOWLET.    t.  An   owl   (M/i§»  time  before  the  ship  arrives  at  her  anchor- 

^^rth),  ing   ground,  she   is  hailed   by  the  boats  of 
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,   .  ^■.  '-■I,   to  whirli   PTery   towo   in  the  Cani;ilii- 

.1  s  siihjfcl,  from  llic  ilrvnrs*  »;iJ  fVfnneis  [.f 

,      ....  thi.-  coiinirv.     Maiiras  »«  M-t:lrd  bv  tk-  En- 

■  icliih  iLriout  tlir  ynr  \(iV>.     Ii  ttu  takrn  bv 

,.-  tlie  Frencli   in    MW',  imt  rf*i^.r.-<i   in   I7K 

.  ^".-j  The  pr^ent  IVirr,  ivliich  wai  crpclcd  sinctihc 

.    la  drstrucliuii  of  FurC  .St.  Datid,   in   I73>,  i^ 

.~  i:>-n  pprhnps  one  of  llic   brst  forlifssrs   iti  p<i<. 

,    1:111-  wssioii  of  the  Ilritish   nalion.      Maiiras,  in 

.  .   iiith  comnion   willi   all  the   European   M-Iltrnirnlt 

;-ijns,  on  tliis   const,  hns  no  port  tor  shipping.  III,' 

'III  [hi'sc  ccinit  formini!'  ncnrly  a  slraivlit  linr;  im^l  it 

. ..  >-«    vriy  is  iiicomniuddl  also  u'ith  a  hi;;h  and  dan;rr- 

:.-   b.u-k  of  niia  Kiirf.     It  Is   104)  miks  north  by  u^i  ><r 

•  it^    Itinc9.  I'oiidiohprry,  /Sf*  sontFi-east  of  Bomhav.  arA 

...    ■%■  the  Ba-  103(1  Joiiih-ivpst  of  Calcuita.  Lon.  9»'.i5f.. 

,    -,i-  original  Liit,  13..^  N. 

,     Id  this  part  MADItl-:  DE  DU'S,  .in  Island  in  il.c  S. 

-.  um-d!  tlicir  Piirific  (tccan,  m-nr  the  coast   of  Palasr.'iili. 

.1-  iikr  those  of  IWI  miles  in  i-ircuniferencf.    Lon.  12.  0  IV. 

.    .\f\n-.iT    lo   he  Lat.  5I.0S. 

.    iroiwrlion   to  MAmiE-DE-POPA,  a  toivn  and  conrfnl 

inli    is    nsnally  of  ,S.  America,  in  Terra  Firtna,  seated  on  titv 

>.>rrt'«])ondi'i]t   to  Kio  (irande,  tirenty  mill's  east  of  (.'artlia:;rii:i. 

are  tlicir  m.in-  It  is  almost  as  mncli  resorted  toby  pil^'rini' 

iihilously  atti^n-  of  America,  as  Loretto  is  in  Bnrope:  aii;t 

1   air  iriilecd  re-  thpy  pretend  that  the  ima;e  of  tlie  VirrJn 

[I'rnipl  unv  [XT-  has  ilone  a  ^reat  manv  inirarlcs  in  faiuiir  i>[ 

ail  p.itienriy  till  the  s.-afarin''  people,    'ijon.  76.  0  W.  Lat.  It', 

■n    ansiver    with  4»  X. 

nid    composure.  BIADREPOItA,  madrepore;   in  io..)i'?r. 

is  conveyed   on  a  ^enns  of  (he  class  vermes,  or<ler  zoupliyl.i 

iinlry,   railed    a  Aniitinl  reseinhliii|r  a  medusa;  rural  with*  la 

'f   rnrio.is    con-  nielhitr,  star-shajxd  cavities.    A  Imndrrd  aii'l 

il  lo   eUiilc   the  eighteen  specie;,  sr.ittereil  throii^'h  the  sras  ol 

tlial   break  here  the  {rlobc;  four  common  to  oiir  own  cos>tJ, 

re  fnrmed  will.-  Thev  mav  be  tints  suhdivided. 

ivith    the    sides  A'   Coinpo-eil  of  a  sindeslar;  sis  specif, 

ether   with    the  of'uhich  the  fuHowing  may  bo  taken  ai  an  e^- 

and    ciiiilked  ample. 

are   reiiiark-  I.  M.  Verrncaria.   Star  orblcnlar.  flaltisir, 

-itii  sn-nt  dex-  sessile,   with   a   convex  disk  full  of  lubnlit 

re  lisiially  at-  ix'rvs,    and    radiate    bonier.      Inhabits   the 

ift:^).   paddled  European,  lllfdllerrancair,  and  ll.'.l  Seas,  a.!- 

I  lit  iiliicli  is,  lierin:;  to  marine  vezetnhlcs  and  softer  zmi- 

et  by  the  vio-  |dtylvs;  size  of  a  split  pra,  and  appear*  an 

ill    il  iiiav  be  intem)ediale  spi'cies  hetiveen  the  ntadrr|H>t<', 

I.   :<9  the 'sail-  tdnfore,  and  niiUefore;   irhitc  or  ydlonidi, 

he  p.issencers  ivilb  aiTfrfeg'ate  lubes  on  the  disk   like  I'lr 

iMrh,  and'iin-  florors   of    a  omposltc   flower,    and    a  ll.ii- 

liidriis.      The  teited  striate  border   like  Ibc  rays   of  tiir-c 

e^ceedln^'ly  flo«e,s. 

d.  and  others  It.  With  nnmerons  sep.irate  stars  and  ron- 

the   f.ice   uml  tiniieil  srilh;  fonrte^n  species, 

.idc  Ihis.    the  2.  hi.  Pilcns.     IVithont  sleni,  ohlonir,  O'n- 

(U-    otlirr   oh-  Te\,  beneath  concave;  with  longitudin.il  miri 

■if     on    men's  of  concatenate  st.irs;  gills  croivdcd,  abbrrvi- 

I   men   ridin;:  ated.    Itiliabirs  the  Indian  Ocean. 

dresses  Itl.c  C.  With  nnmerons  united  star^ ;  fifteen  s[>e- 

dillVrent  fare  cies. 

id  ever   seen,  3.  M.  Cerebrum.  Brain-stone.    Nearly  pi"- 

roasest   enio-  hntar,   with   long-  tortulons  nndulations  and 

a  scVi.inl  i-ity,  teniiinaiiiiir  flaitisli  prominent  ones.     Hahita- 

lied  r'niiii  M'.t-  lion  not  known;  from  tivo  inches  to  tiro  feri 

''i'iides'iil"eir''.  '  u!  "a  ";'rejale,    undivided,   wilh  _  distin-l 

er   as  to  pre-  stars,  and  poiiilous,  lubercnlons,prominenf  an- 
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S.  branched,  with  distinct  stars,  and  taher-  cnrioas  fabric  ha?e  derived  its  fashion  from 

colons,  poralotts  undalations.    Twenty-seven  the  growth  and  form  of  this  minute  and  woii- 

sprries.  dernil  animal. 

The  animal  that,  in  the  recent  coral,  fills        That  the  production  of  turbinated  mad  re- 

these  rarities,  was  first  delineated  by  Donati,  por(*s  mny  bare  been  thas  effected  it  does  not 

in  the  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  xlrii.     Its  feet  are  s<*em  difficult  to  conceive.     Neither  is  it  diffi- 

nmiierons,  and  terminate  externally  in  two  rnlt  to  tiiidersfand  that  when  the  animal  had 

conical  productions,  which  bein^  placed  on  uttaiined  its  full  extent  of  growth,  the  conti- 

each  side  of  every  one  of  the  laiiiellie  that  nuance  of  its  labours  would  produce,  not  a 

give  the  stellular  fonn  to  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  a  ronir«il,  but  of  a  cylindrical  form, 

coral,  serve   to  affix  the  animal   to  the  cir-  Nor  does  it  seem  nnlikelv,  that  should  any  ac- 

camference  of  its  cell,   and   may  with  pro-  cidental  circunistmce  change   its  horisontal 

prtetv  be  considered  as   the  instrufnents  by  lyMition,  a  proportional  deflection  from  the 

which  the  little  animal  forms  the  lumellse  ttraight  line  would  be  occasioned,  and  a  co- 

themselves.     I'he  bases  of  these  conical  pro-  ralline  body  of  a  curved  form  be  produced, 

doctions  unite  and  form  round  bodies,  wliich  Specimens  of  both  which  forms  are  by  no 

possess  somewhat  of  thi'  figure  and  of  the  pro-  means  uncommon, 
perties  of  muscles;  they  undoubtedly  sc^Vvingf        MADKRPOKE.  See  MaDmiPosx. 
to  lengthen  or  to  sliorten  the  feet,  and  also        MADKEPORSTEIN.  Miidreporite,1iatry. 

most  probably  toreg'ulate  the  force  with  which  Madrrpore  stone.     In  raineralog'y,  a  genus  of 

they  clasp  the  lainellv,  on  which  they  exert  the  class  earths,  order  calcareous.     Colour 

their  plastic  powers.     The  other  ends  of  these  greyish-black,  or  ash-grey ;  found  in  rounded 

round  bodies  terminate  in  small  cylindrictnbes,  masses  from  twenty  to  thirty  ponnds  weight; 

which  are  attached  to  the  shell  of  the  animal,  composed  of  cylindrical,  prismatic,   distinct 

in  the  centre  of  which  is  seen  its  bead,  capable  concretions,  parallel  or  in  diverging  bundles: 

of  moviog  with  great  qnickneiis,  and  orna-  fracture  nidiated,  and  dull ;    onake,   moder- 

oiented   with  several  rays,    which  are  most  ately  hard,  passing  to  soft,  easily  frar^ibie; 

probably  the  arms  or  claws  with  which  it  gives  a  grey  powder,  dissolves  with  efu*rrrs« 

seizes  and  secures  the  animalcules  on  which  it  cence  in  nitric  acid,  and  contains,  according 

ieeds.  to  M.  Sbrole, 

Attributing  the  formation  of  these  corals  Carbonated  Lime 03 

to   the  operations    of   tlie   roadreporean  or  Alomine 10 

medusean  polype,  let  us   endeavour  to  trace  Si  lex  13 

the  1  ittle   a  rchitect   th  rou  gh    its    wonderfu  I  Ox  v  d  of  Iron  '!!*!!!!!!!*11 

labours.     Agreeably  to  the  observations   of  "  ^J 

Donati,  each  of  the  legs,  as  he  terms  them,  |^^^    ^  i.j^ 

of  the  polype,  is  provided  with   two  pro-  * 

cesses,  which  are  applied  to  each  side  of  one  %^ 

of  the  perpendicular  laminae,   whilst  a  nms- 

talar  jyriform  body,  attaclied  to  the  other  Fonnd  by  Baron  Moll  in  the  valley  of  Riis- 

end  of  the  leg,  gives  to  it  tlie  power  of  em-  back,  in  Saltzhurglr,  in  detached  masses;  has 

ploying  that  motion  which  is  necessary  for  a  near  resemblance  to  various  lithophytic  pe- 

the  accomplishment  of  its  task.     The  young  trifactions,  whence  its  generic  name;  but  its 

polype,   disfMsed    on   an    aopropriate  spot,  internal  structure  wholly  different  from  that 

may  be  considered  as  completing  its  opera*  of  the  acknoivledged    petrifactions    of   this 

tions  by  two  distinct  processes ;  the  secretion  claims. 
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portioned   to  the  number  of  legs  possessed  city.     It  contains   18  parishes,  35  convents 

ky  the  infant  animal  was  probably  the  num-  of  monks  and  31  of  nuns,  39  colleges,  hos- 

ber  of  perpendicular  lamin&e  nr  pillars  con-  pitals,  or  houses  of  charity,   15  gates,   and 

Verging   to  the  centre,   which  it  began  to  alniut  160,000  inhabitants. '  The  nouses  are 

erect;  these,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  all  built  with  brick,  and  the  streets  are  long, 

appearing  to  have  been  connected   together  broad,  and  straight ;  and  adorned,  at  proper 

by  a  horuontil  plate  of  the  same  substance,  distances,  with  handsome  fountains.    There 

on  these  the  animal  erected  similar  pillars,  are  above  100  towers  or  steeples,  in  different 

and  placed  on  them  a  covering  similar  to  that  places,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  em- 

with  which  he  had  completed  the  first  com-  bellishment  of  the  city.     It  stands  in  a  large 

partment.      Thus   seems   to  have  proceeded  plain,  surrounded  by  high    mountains,    but 

the  inressant  labours  of  this  minute  artist;  has  no  wall,  rampart,   or  ditch.      The  old 

and  as  the  number  of  its  legs  or  instruments  roval  palace  being  burnt  down  in  1731,  an- 

increased,  and   as  they  extended   in  length,  other    was  erected  on   a  large  loale:   each 

80  much  the  number  of  the  perpendicular  la-  front  is  470  feet  long,  and  100  high,  so  that 

mine,  and  the  circumference  of  the  horizontal  this  immense  pile  towers  over  all  ttie  coun- 

plates  have  also  augmented.    'Jhnsmust  this  try;  and  no  palace  in  Europe  is  fitted  up 
VOL  Vll. 
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tvith  more  royal  magniiicence.      The  Onest  among    the  poets  for  its   wifidiogt,   which 

square  it)  Madrid  is   the    Placa  Mayor,  or  amount    to    not    less   than  600,   and   from 

Market  Place,  which  is  1536  feet  in  circuit,  which  all  the  ohliquities  have  received  tiie 

surrounded  with  houses,  five    stories   hi^h,  name  of  mseanders.     It  forms  in  its  course, 

all  of  an  equal  height;    every   stury  heing  according     to     the    observations    of    some 

adorned  with  a  handsome  balcony,  and  the  travellers,  the  Greek  letters  i,  ^9  $«  p,  and  », 

fronts   supported   by   columns,    which    form  and  from    its  windings  Diedalus  is  said  to 

very  fine  arcades.     Here  they  liaii  formerly  have  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous  laby- 

their  famous  bull-fights.     Casa-del-Campo  is  riuth. 

a  royal  house  of  oleasure,  a  little  above  half  MiEATiE,  anciently  a  people  of  Britain, 
a  mile  from  Madrid,  with  very  fine  gardens,  near  Severus's  wall,  inbabitiog  the  district 
pleasant  walks,  and  a  freat  many  uncommon  now  called  Lauderdale,  in  Scotfand. 
animals.  Buen  Retiro  is  another  royal  palace  MiECENAS.  SeeMECSNAS. 
near  the  city,  and  is  a  proper  place  to  retire  MAELSTROM,  a  very  dangerous  whirl- 
to  in  the  heat  of  the  summer^  there  being  a  pool  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
great  number  of  fish-ponds,  grottoes,  tents,  of  Nordland,  and  the  district  of  Lofoden,  and 
groves,  and  hermitages.  Madrid  is  seated  near  the  island  of  Moskoe,  from  whence  it 
on  the  river  Manzanares,  which,  though  also  'takes  the  name  of  Mostoc<«trom.  Its 
sniall,  \a  adorned  with  two  magnificent  violence  and  roarings  exceed  those  of  a  ca- 
bridges.  It  is  265  miles  north-east  of  Lis-  taract,  being  heard  to  a  great  distance,  and 
bon,  590  south  by  west  of  London,  and  625  without  any  intermission,  except  a  qa&rtrr 
suuth-south-west  of  Paris.  Lon.  3. 20  W.  Lat.  every  sixth  hour,  that  is,  at  the  turn  of  hi^h 
40.  25  N.  and  low  water,   when  its  impetuosity  seems 

Madrid,  iVetr,  a  city  now  building,  or  to  at  a  stand,  which  short  interval  is  the  onlv 

be   built,  in  a   new  Spanish   settlement,   in  time  the  fishermen  can  venture  in ;  but  this 

Louisiana^  on   the  Mississippi,  opposite   the  motion  soon  returns,  and,  however  calm  the 

mouth  of  the  Ohio.     The  settlers  are  to  enjoy  sea  may  be,  gradually  increases  witli  such  a 

a  free  toleration  in  religion.    Lou.  89.  50  VV.  draught  and  vortex  as  absorb  whatever  conies 

Lat.  30.  36  N.  within  their  sphere  of  action,  and  keep  it 

MADRI'ER.  *.  A  thick  plank  armed  with  under  water  for  some  hours,  when  the  frag- 

iron  plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  re-  ments,  shivered  by  the  rocks,  appear  again, 

ceive  the  mouth  of  the  petard  when  charged,  This    circumstance,    among    others,    makrs 

with    which    it  is   applied    against  a    gate  strongly  against  Kircher    and  others,   who 

(BailcifX  imagine  that  there   is  here  an   abyss  pene- 

MA'DRIGAL.  s,  (madriffaU  Spanish  and  tratiiig  the  globe,  and  issuing  in  some  very 

French.)  A  pastoral  song  (firyden),  remote  parts,  which  Kircher  is  so  particolar 

Madrigal,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  as  to  assign,  for  he  names  the  gulph  of  Both- 
seated  in  a  plain,  fertile  in  excellent  wine,  10  nia.  But  after  the  most  exact  researches 
miles  north-east  of  Medina-del-Campo.  Lon.  which  the  circumstances  will  admit,  this  is 
4.  19  \V.  Lat.  41.  25  N.  but  a  conjecture  without  foundation;  for  tbij 

Madrioal,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the  and  three  other  vortices  among   the  Ferroe 

province  of  Popayan.    Lon.  75.  45  W.  Lat.  0.  Islands,  but  smaller,    have  no  other  caow 

50  N.  than  the  collision  of  waves  rising  and  falling, 

MADRISIO,   a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli,  at  the   finx  and   reflux,  against  a  ridge  of 

lately  belonging  to  the  state  of  Venice,  30  rocks  and  shelves,   which  confine  the  water 

miles  north  of  Venice.  so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a  cataract; 

MADUOliAM,  the  capital  of  Monomotapa,  and  thus  the  higher  the  flood  rises,  the  deeper 

with  a  spacious  royal  palace.    The  upper  part  must  the  fall  be;  and  the  natural   re»ttlt  of 

of  the  houses  are  in  the  shape  of  a  bell.  Long,  this  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex,  the  prodigioos 

31.  40  E.  Lat.  18.  0  S.  suction    whereof    is    sufficiently    known  by 

MADURA,   a  town   of  the  Carnatic,  ca-  lesser  experiments.     But  what  has  been  thus 

pital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  absorbed,    remains   no  longer  at  the  bottom 

coast  of  Coromaiidel.    It  is  130  miles  north  than   the   ebb   lasts;    for  ^tlie   suction   then 

by   east  uf  Cape  Comorin,    and  300  south-  ceases,  and  the  flood  removes  all  attraction, 

south-u  est  of  Madras.  Lon.  7^.  12  £.  Lat.  9.  and  permits    whatever    had    been    sunk    to 

55  N.  make  its  appearance  again.     When  the  whirl- 

Madura,  the  capital  of  an  island  of  the  pool  has  at  any   time  been  agitated    hy  a 

same  name,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situate  to  the  storm,  it  has  reached  vessels  to  the  distance 

ntirth  of  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Java,  of  five  or  six  English  miles,  when  tlie  crews 

Lon.  112.  49  E.  Lat.  9.  50  N.  thought  themselves   to  be    in   perfect  secu- 

MADWORT.     In    botany.    See     Alys-  rity.     Long.  10.  40  £.  Greenwich.    Latee^. 

SIM.  8  N. 

Madwort,  German.  See  AspERUfio.  MiEMA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
^  M/EAi\DEK,  (aiic.  geog.)  a  celebrated  polyandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  four- 
river  <»t"  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  CelaMio;*  It  clelt,  with  a  nectariferous  tube;  corolle>5; 
flows  through  Caria  and  Ionia  into  the  iKgean  stigma  sessile ;  drupe  doubtful.  Two  speiit^i 
sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene,  after  it  has  natives  of  Arabia  Felix. 
1:  Til  iiureu«fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Marsyas,  M^MACTEKION,  M»»/unrxTDfiw»,  in  Cbro- 
Lv          iv   »   .     Lctliirus,  \c.     It  is  celtbrated  nolu^^y,   ilic    louith   iiiuntii   uf  the   Atlicni«^" 
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fear.    It  contained  twenty-nine  days,  and  an-  the  rif er  Maeae,  which  separates  it  from  Wyck, 

Bwrred  to  the  latter  part  of  our  September  and  and  with  which  it  commanicates  by  a  hand- 

bffl^inninff  of  October.    The  Bosotiana  called  some  hridf^e.     Maestricht  revolted  from  the 

italaicomeniua.  Spaniards  in  15/0,  but  was  reduced  in  1579. 

Ic  took  its   name  from   the  festival   Me-  Louis  XI V.  became  master  of  it  in  1673;  but 

nacteria,   sacred   to  Jnpiter,    kept  at   this  it  was  restored  to  the  States  by  the  treaty  of 

time.  Nimeguen  in  1678.    Xion.  5.  14  £:    Lat  50. 

Bf  iEM ACTLON,  in  tlie  Materia  Medica,  a  52  i\ . 

naroc  given  by  DioMorides,  and  the  ancients  MAFF^EUS  (Vegio),  a  Latin  poet,  born  in 

in  general,  to  the  fruit  of  tlie  arbutus,  or  Ixnnbardy  io  1407,  was  greatly  admired  in 

itranrberrv-tree.  his  time.     He  wrote  epigrams,  and  a  humo- 

M^NA,  in  Ichthiology.    See  Sparus.  rous  supplement  to  Virgil,  which  he  called 

HifiUALUS,    in   ancient   geography,   a  '*  The  ttiirteenth  Book  of  the  i£neid  ;'*  this 

moantain  of  Arcadia  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  ^vas  as  humorously  translated  into  English  a 

and  evvatly  frequented  by  shepherds.  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Ellis.    Maffaeus  wrote 

MiEOXIA,  or  MfsoNiA,  a  country  of  Asia  also  some  praie  works.    He  was  chancellor 

Minor,  and  forming  part  of  Lydia ;  namely,  of  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of 

the  neigbboorhood  of  mount  Femolus,  and  Martin  V.  and  died  in  1458. 

the  country  watered  by  tlie  Pactolus.    The  MAFPiBU8(llemardine),a  learned  cardinal, 

rfston  the  sea-coast  was  called  Lydia.    See  who  died  in  1529.     He  wrote  a  Commentary 

Ltd!  A.  on  Cicero[s  Epistles,  and  a  Treatise  on  Medals 

MjEONIDiE,  a  name  given  to  the  Mnses,  and  Inscriptions, 

because  Homer,  tlieir  greatest  and  worthiest  Mapfaus  (John  Peter),  a  learned  Jesuit, 

&Toarite,  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mae-  born  at  fiersamo  in  1536,  and  died  at  Tivoli 

onia.  in   1603.     He    wrote    a   Life   of    Ignatius 

MiEONIDES^  a  surname  of  Homer,  be-  Loyola,  a  History  of  the  Indies,  and  other 

ooM,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  wri-  works. 

ten,  he  was  born  in  Mieonia,  or  because  his  Mafpjbus    (Francis  Sctpio),    an    Italian 

&tber*s  name  was  Mieon.  marquis,  born  at  Verona  in  1675.     He  served 

MiEOTlSpALi78orLAC08,.lfd;o/tcaPa/tf#,  as  a  volunteer  at  tlie  battle  of  Donauert  in 

or  MaotieuM  Lacut  (anc.  geog/),  a  large  I7Q4;  but  being  a  greater  lover  of  letters 

lake  or  part  of  the  sea  between  Europe  and  than  arms,  he  soon  ended  his  military  career 

Alia,  at  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  to  which  and  returned  to  Italy.    He  wrote  an  elabo« 

it  oommnnicales  by  the  Cimmerian  fiospho-  rate    treatise   against  duelling;    a  tragedy 

rds.    It  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  called  Merope ;  a  comedy  entitled  La  Cere- 

Ifaasagetae.     It  extenas about  390  miles  from  monia ;  and  many  other  esteemed  works.  He 

aootb-west  to  north-east,  and  is  about  600  died  in  1 755. 

miles  in  etrcomference.    Still   called  Palua  To  MA'FFLE.  o.  n.  To  stammer  (Aim,), 

Mcotisv  reaching  from  Crim  Tirtary  to  the  MA'FFLER.i.  A  stammerer  (wftnneror/A). 

Boutbof  the  Don.  MAFFRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estre- 

M^^KE.  ad.     It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  madura,  near  which,  in  a  sandy  and  barren 

mem  bmons,  great,  noted :  so  almere  is  all  place,  king  John  V.  erected  a  building  of 

(amous  (GibMonS,  extraordinary  magnificence.     This  was  done 

MAESE  or  Mccjsb,  a  river  which  rises  in  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  made  ift  a  dangerous 

France  near  the  village  of  Mense,  in  the  de-  fit  of  illiiebs,  to  found  a  convent  for  the  use 

pvtmcnt  of  Upper  Marne.  It  waters  Verdun,  of  the  poorest  friary  in  the  kingdom.     Upon 

oteoay,  Sedan,    Donchernr^   Meiieres,   and  inquiry,  this  poorest  of  convents  was  found 

Cbarievilie ;  and  entering  tlie  Netlierlands  at  at  Ma[iSra,    where  twelve   Franciscans  lived 

Oivet,  it  flows  to  Charleiitont,  Dinant,  Namur,  together  in  a  hut.    The  king  procured  from 

Hay,  liege,  Msatftcht,  Knremonde,  Venlo,  Rome  the  design  of  a  building  far  exceeding 

Oiave,  fiattenburg,   Ravestein,  and  Voorn,  the  Escurial.    It  is  five  miles  north-west  of 

where  it  is  joined  by  the  Wahal.  Lisbon. 

MAESTOSO,  or  Masstuoso,  in  the  Ita^  MAGADA,  in  mythology,  a  title  under 

lian  music,  signifiea  to  play  with  grandeur,  which  Venus  was  known  and  worshipped  in 

sad  eonaeqoently  slow,  but  yet  with  strength  Lower  Saxony, 

and  firmness.  MAOADOXO,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of 

M  A  EST RICHT,  an  ancient  large  and  stronff  the  same  name,  on  tlie  coast  of  Ajan,  with 

town  of  the  Netherhmds,  ceded  to  the  Dutch  a  citadel,  and  a  good  harbour.    The  inbabi- 

Vy  the  treaty  of  Monster.    The  town-house  tants  are  Mahometans.     It  is  seated  near  the 

and  the  other  public  buildings  are  handsome,  mouth  of  a  river  of  its  own  name.    Ix>n.  44.  0 

and  the  place  is  about  four  miles  in  circum-  £.    Lat.  2. 30  N. 

leieace,  and  strongly  fortified.    The  inhabi-  MAG  AS,  Maoadis,  (from   /(ffyaj(t«»,   to 

tsnts  aie  noted  for  making  excellent  fire-  sing  or  play  in  unison  ur  octave),  tlM;  name 

snas,  and  some  say  that  in  tlie  arsenal  there  of  a  musical  instrument,  in  use  among  the  an* 

are  arms  sufficient  for  a  whole  army.     Both  cients. 

I^apiits  and  Protestants  are  allowed  the  free  There  were  two  kinds   of  magade?,    the 

nrrrise  of  ti)eir  religion,  and  the   roagis-  one  a  string  instrument,  formed  of  twenty 

Uatet  are  composed  of  both.    It  is  seated  on  chords,  arranged  in  pain,  and  tuned  to  uni- 

^   '  K2 
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ion  or  octave,  so  that  they  yielded  ten 
sounds ;  the  invention  whereof  is  ascrihcd, 
by  some  to  Sappho ;  by  others^  to  tlie  Ly- 
dians ;  and,  by  some,  to  Timotiieus  of  Mile- 
tus. 

The  other  was  a  kind  of  flute,  wliich  at  the 
same  time,  yielded  very  high  and  very  low 
notes.       ^ 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  stores 
^re  kept,  of  arms,  ammunition,  provisions, 
&c. 

Artillery  MaO/IZINe,  or  the  magazine  to 
a  field  battery,  is  made  about  25  or  30  yards 
behind  the  battery,  towards  the  parallels, 
and  at  least  three  feet  under  ground,  to  re- 
ceive the  powder,  loaded  shells,  port-fires, 
&c. — Its  roof  and  sides  should  be  well  se- 
cured with  boards,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
falling  in  :  it  has  a  door,  and  a  double  trench 
or  passage  sunk  from  the  magazine  to  the 
battery,  the  one  to  enter  and  the  other  to 
go  out  at,  to  prevent  confusion.  Sometimes 
traverses  are  made  in  the  passages,  to  pre- 
vent ricochet  shot  from  entering  the  maga- 
zine. 

Powder  Magazine,  is  the  place  where 
powder  is  kept  in  large  quantities.  Authors 
diflfer  very  much  with  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion and  construction  of  these  magazines; 
but  all  agree,  that  they  ought  to  be  arched 
and  bomb-proof.  In  fortifications,  they 
were  formerly  placed  in  the  rampart ;  but  of 
late  they  have  been  built  in  different  "parts 
of  the  lown.  The  first  powder-magazines 
were  ni:id«  with  (lothic  arches :  but  M.  Vau- 
ban  finding  thrse  too  weak,  constructed  them 
of  a  seTniciri:j*lir  form,  the  dimensloiifi  beiiig 
60  feet  long  within,  and  25  feet  broad  ;  tlie 
foundations  are  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and 
eight  feet  high  from  the  foundation  to  tlie 
spring  of  the  arch;  also  the  floor  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  keep  it  from  damp- 
ness. 

It  is  a  constant  observation,  that  after  the 
centering  of  s»'micircular  arches  is  struck, 
they  settle  at  tiie  crown,  and  rise  up  at  the 
bances,  eviMi  with  a  straight  horizontal  ex- 
trados  ;  and  still  much  more  so  in  powder-ma- 
ffazines,  wiiere  the  outside  at  top  is  formed, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  by  inclined  planes 
joining  in  an  angle  over  the  top  of  the  arch, 
to  give  a  proper  descent  to  the  rain ;  which 
effects  are  exuctly  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  true  theory  of  arches.  Now,  this 
shrinking  of  the  arches,  as  it  niu^t  be  at- 
tended with  very  bad  conseijuences,  by 
breaking  the  texture  of  the  cement  after  it 
lias  in  some  degree  been  dried,  and  also  by 
opening  the  joints  of  the  vousoirs  at  one 
end,  so  a  reniedy  is  proviiled  fur  this  incon- 
Ti'uienre,  with  regard  to  bridges,  by  the 
areh  of  equilibnition,  in  \)\\  IJutton*s  Prin- 
ciples of  LJiidges:  but  as  tlie  ill  consequences 
of  it  are  much  greater  in  puwder-mauazines, 
in  question  yt>  of  the  Doctor's  Matheniatieal 
Miseellany,  he  proposed  to  find  an  arrli  <if 
e(|Milibrntion  for  them  also  :  which  (jne^tit)n 
Mas  there  resolved  both  l)v  Mr.  VViKlbore  and 


himself,  upon  general  principles,  and  illas- 
trated  by  an  application  to  a  particular  case, 
which  is  there  constructed,  and  accompanied 
with  a  table  of  numbers  for  that  purpose. 
Thus,  if  ALKMB  (fig.  13.  pi.  99.)  represent 
a  vertical  transverse  section  of  the  arch,  the 
roof  forming  an  angle  LKM  of  112*^  37',  also 
PC  an  ordinate  parallel  to  the  horizon  taken 
in  any  part,  and  IC  perpendicular  to  the 
sam&;  then  foi  properly  constructing  the 
curve  so  as  to  be  the  strongest,  or  an  arch 
of  equilibration  in  all  its  parts,  the  corrc- 
sponding  values  of  PC  and  CI  will  be  as  in  the 
following  table,  where  those  numbers  may 
denote  any  lengths  whatever,  either  inches, 
or  feet,  or*  half-yards. 


Value 

Value 

of  PC 

of  CI 

1 

7031 

2 

7- 125 

3 

7-264 

4 

7-501 

5 

7-7b9 

6 

8-l6i 

7 

8-574 

8 

907b 

9 

9-fi63 

,     '0 

10-333 

Magazine,  or  Powder-Room^  on  ship- 
board, is  a  close  room  or  store-house^  built 
in  the  fore  or  after  part  of  the  hold,  in  which 
to  preserve  the  gunpowder  for  the  use  of  the 
shi|).  This  apartment  is  strongly  secured 
against  fire,  ana  no  person  is  allowecl  to  enter 
it  with  a  lamp  or  candle.  It  is  tlierefoie 
lighted,  as  occasion  requires,  by  means  of  the 
candles  or  lamps  in  the  light-room  contiguous 
to  it. 

Magazine  Air^Gun.  See  AxK-Gun, 
Magazines  (^Literary)^  a  well-knowu  spe- 
cies of  periodical  publications,  of  which  the 
first  that  appeared  was  the  The  Gentlemen's, 
set  on  foot  by  the  inventor  Mr.  Edward  Cave, 
in  the  year  1731.  This,  as  Dr.  Kippis 
observes  (Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  art.  Cats), 
*'  may  be  considered  as  something  of  an 
epocha  in  the  literary  Iiistory  of  this  coun- 
try. The  periodical  performances  before 
that  time  were  almost  wholly  confined  to 
political  transactions,  and  to  foreign  and  do- 
mestic  occurrences ;  but  the  monthly  maga- 
zines have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of 
inquiry  and  information.  The  intelligence 
and  discussion  contained  in  them  are  very 
extensive  and  various ;  and  they  have  been 
the  means  of  diffusing  a  general  habit  of 
reading  through  the  nation,  uhich  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  hath  enlarged  the  public  nnder- 
standing.  Many  young  authors,  who  have 
afterwards  risen  to  a  considerable  eminence  in 
the  literary  world,  have  here  made  their  first 
attempts  in  composition.  Here  too  arc  pre- 
served a  multitude  of  curious  and  useful  hint^s 
observations  and  facts,  which  otherwise 
iiiighl  have  never  appeared  ;  or,  if  they  had 
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•ppeaivd  in  a  more  eyanescent  form,  would  have  wick.    The  parts  which  are  not  marshy  and 

iacarred  the  danger  of  being'  lost.     If  it  were  overgrown  with  wood,  are  very  fertile.     It  is 

not  an  iovidioastask,thehistory  of  them  would  sixty  miles  in  length  and  hrcadth,  and  belongs 

be  DO  iocarions  or  unentertaining  subject.  The  to  tiie  king  of  Prussia. 

nagazines  that  unite  utility  with  entertainment  Maodedurq,  a  city  of  Germany^  and  ca- 

are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  those  (if  there  pital  of  a  principality  of  the  same  name,  in 

have  been  any  such)  which  have  only  a  view  to  the  circle  of  Lotver  Saxony,   on   the    Elbe, 

idle  and  frivolous  amusement.     It  may  be  ob-  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  regency,  the 

served  that  two  of  them,  <*  The  Gentleman's  '*  consistory,  the  war  and   demesne  office,  and 

and '*  The  London,**  which  last  was  begun  in  one  of  the  principal    trading    towns    in  all 

the  year  after  the  former,  have,  amidst  their  Germany.         It   has   likewise    very    strong 

namerons  rivals,  preserved  their  reputation  to  fortifications,  having,  among  other  works,  a 

the  present  day.     They  have  both  of  them,  in  citadel,  seated  on  an  island  in  the  river  Elbe, 

general,  joined  instruction  with  pleasure;  and  Magdeburg  is  well  built,  hut  the  principal 

this  likewise  hath  been  the  case  with  some  beauty  of  the  town   consists  in  its  cathedral 

othersof  a  later  origin.**  The  original  London  square,  which  is  ornamented  with  large  ele- 

Alagaaioe,  it  is  believed,  has  been  discontinued  gant  houses,  and  the  area  of  it  well  paved. 


bortrh  a  few  years  posterior  to  the  appearance  which  are  held  the  war  and  demesne  office, 
of  "The  Gentleman  V*  at  London;  which,  like  with  the  armory,  the  governor's  house,  and 
it,  has  survived  many  rivals;  and  which  still  the  guild  hall,  where  tlie  regency  and  con- 
subsists,  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  chasteness  sistory  are  held.  The  Lutheran  cathedral 
of  its  plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  information,  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice,  is  a  superb 

The  principal  magazines  and  reviews  now  structure,  in  the  antique  ta&te.     The  Luther- 

pablished,  with  the  estimated  number  of  each,  ans   are  possessed  of  three    colle;(iate,  and 

are  as  below  :  six  parochial  churches  here,  and  a  convent. 

Evangelical  Mag'azine  .••••••..••••. 25,000  The  manufactures    are    numerous ;    woollen 

Methodist  Magazine 30,000  cloths  and  stuffs,   silk    stuffs,   cotton,  linen, 

Cdiobnrgh  Review  (Quarterly} 13,000  stockings,    hats,    beautiful    leathern  gloves, 

Quarterly  Review 6,0(K)  black  and  yellow  tobacco,  roll  tobacco^  snuff. 

Monthly  Magazine 5,(K)0  &c.     Its  situation  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  road 

Baptist  Magazine  •••• 5,000  here  betwixt  high  and  low  Germany,  is  very 

Monthly  Review 4,250  advantageous  to  its  trade.      Magdeburg,  so 

Oentleman's  Magazine    3,500  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  was 

European  Mairazine 3,500  no  inconsiderable  place.     Lat.  52.  IG  N.  Lon. 

Lady's  Magazine 3,000  12.9  E. 

Literary  Panorama 2,500  MAGELLAN  (Ferdinand),    a    celebrated 

Universal  Magazine 2,000  Portuguese    mariner    in    the   sixteenth    cen- 

Tradesman,  or  Commercial  Magazine  .  2,000  tury.     lieing  dissatisfied    with   the  king   of 

British  Critic 2,000  Portugal,  he  went   into  the    service  of  the 

Philosophical  Magazine 2,000  emperor  Charles  V.  and  sailed  from  Seville 

Critical  Review • 1,750  witii  five  vessels  in  1519,  when  he  discovered 

Repertory  of  Arts,  &c 1,.^00  and  passed  the   strait  to  which  he  gave  his 

Eclectic  Review 1,500  own  name,   and   sailed   through    the  Suuth 

Journal  of  Voyages  .., 1,500  Sea  to  the  Ladrone  Islands,  when,  accordintf 

Christian  Observer ••••   1,250  to  some  authors,  he  was  poisoned  in  1520; 

Monthly  Mirror 1,000  though  others    say  that  he  was   killed  in  a 

Nicholson'**  Journal 1 ,000  mutiny  of  his  people  in  the  Island  of  Mutan, 

Antijacobin  Review • 1,900  on    account    of  his   severity.       His   voyage 

AL^GDALEN'S  Cave,  a  cave  of  Germany,  round  the    world    was    written    by  one  on 

10  (<*arinthia,  ten  miles  east  of  Goritz.  It  is  Ji-  board,   and    has    been  frequently  printed  in 

vided  into  several  apartments,   with  a  vast  English.       His  suddenly  converting  to  tho 

number  of  pillars  formed    by  nature,  which  Christian    religion    people    whose  language 

give  it  a  beautiful  appearance,  they  being  as  was  unknown  to    him,   as  his  was  to  them, 

^rbite  as  snow,  and  almost  transparent.     The  is  an  absurdity  thnt  discredits  this  work, 

bottom  is  of  the  same  substance.  Magellan  (^StraiU  of),  a  narrow  passage 

MAGDALEN  A,    a    river   of    Louisiana,  between  the  island  of  Terra  del  Puego  and 

which  rises  in   the  mountains  that  separate  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  of 

Louisiana  from  New  Mexico,  and  falls  into  the  America.     This  passage  was  first  discovered 

Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  south-west  of  the  bay  of  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who  sailed  through 

St.  Lewis.  it  into  the  Sonth  Sea,  and  from  thence   to 

MAfvDEBURG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  the  East  Indies,        Other   navigators  have 

circle  of  1/ower  Saxony,  bounded  on  the  north  passed    the  same  way :     but  as  these  straits 

by  the  old  marche  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  east  are    exceedingly    dimcult,    and    subject   to 

by  the  middle  marche,  on  the  south  by  Aohalt  storms,  it  has  been  common  to  sail  by  Cape 

tnd  Halbentadt,  and  on  the  west  by  Bruns*  Horn,  rather   than  through   the  Straits   of 
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Magellan.    See  Straits  of  lb  Mairb,  and  lose  a  hook  in  a  grayling's  month,  there  ii 

Terra  del  Fuego.  gre<it  probability  that  in  five  minntes   you 

MAGELLANIC  Clouds,  wbitisli  appear-  recover  it,  by  using   more  caution  the  next 

ances,  like    clouds,  seen   in   the  heavens  to-  time  you  strike ;     for   when   the   fishes  are 

wards  the  south  pole,  and  having  the  same  come  in   shoals  to  your  baiting   place,    the 

apparent  motion    as  the   stars.       They   are  largest  fish  presses  niost  forward,  and  soone&t 

three   in   number,    two    of   them   near  each  catches  your  bait. 

other.  The  largest  lies  far  from  the  south  pole;  When  you  fish  in  rivers  with  this  bait, 
but  the  other  two  are  not  many  degrees  more  your  line  should  be  finer  than  for  pool-fisli- 
remote  from  it  than  the  nearest  conspicuous  ing,  and  leaded  pretty  heavy;  the  lower 
star,  that  is,  about  eleven  degrees.  Mr.  Boyle  link  should  be  a  single*  hair,  or  a  fine  silk- 
conjectures  that  if  these  clouds  were  seen  worm  gut;  and  your  shot  shoald  drag  opoii 
through  a  good  telescope,  they  would  appear  the  bottom,  especially  in  a  stream.  See 
to  be  multitudes  of  small  stars,  like  the  milky-  Anoltno. 
way.  M.AGI,  or  Mag  tans,  an  ancient  religious 

MAGELLAN! CUS  Cortex.      See  Win-  sect  in   Persia,    and  other  eastern  countries, 

TERANUs  Cortex,  who  maintained  that  there  were  two  princi- 

MAGGIDS  (Jerome),  a  learned  Italian  of  pies,  one  the  cause  of  all  good,  the  other  the 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Tns-  cause  of  all  evil :  and,  abominating  the  ado- 
cany,  and  had  a  genius  for  almost  every  kind  ration  of  images,  they  worshipped  God  only 
of  learning.  The  Venetians  employed  him  rs  by  fire ;  which  they  looked  upon  as  the 
jude^e-martial  at  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  brightest  and  most  glorious  symbol  of  Oros- 
performed  so  much  service,  wlien  it  was  be-  mades,  or  the  good  God :  as  darkness  is  the 
sieged  by  the  Turks,  that,  on  the  island  being  truest  symbol  of  Arimanius,  or  the  evil 
taken,  he  experienced  the  most  cruel  treat-  (lod.  Tl»is  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroas* 
ment.  He  was  carried  to  Constantinople,  ter^  who  maintained  that  there  was  one  sn- 
where  he  beguiled  the  horrors  of  slavery  preme  independent  being ;  and  under  him 
by  writing  a  treatise  on  bells,  De  Tintinna-  two  principles,  or  angels,  one  the  angel  of 
bulls,  and  another  on  the  wooden  horse,  De  goodness  and  light,  and  the  other  of  evi\ 
Equuleo.  The  bashaw  Mahomet  caused  him  and  darkness  :  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
to  be  strangled  about  the  year  1573.  He  struggle  between  them,  which  shall  last  to 
wrote  several  books  before  he  went  to  Cy-  the  end  of  the  world  r  that  then  the  angel  of 
prus.  darkness  and   his  disciples    shall   go  into  a 

MA'GGOT.    *.     A  small  kind  of  worm ;  world   of   their  own,    where   they   shall   be 

being  a  fly  in  one  of  its  states.     See  Musca.  punished   in  everlasting  darkness;    and   tlie 

Ma'ggot,  denotes  figuratively  a  whimsey,  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples  shall  also  go 

a  caprice,  an  odd  fancy.  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall 

MA'GGOTTINESS.  *.  The  state  of  har-  be  rewarded  in  everlasting  light.    The  priests 

ing,  abounding  in,  maggots.  of  the  magi  were  the  most  skilful  mathema- 

MA'GGOTfY.  a.  Full  of  maggots.     Figu-  ticians  and  philosophers  of  the  ages  in  which 

ratively,    it  signifies,   whimsical,   capricious,  they    lived,    insomuch    that  a    learned   man 

fantastical,  fanciful.  and    a    magian    become     equivalent    terms. 

MAliGOT-FisniNG,  or  fishing  with  gen-  The  vulgar   looked  on  their   knowledge  as 

ties,    begins    with    May    and    continues  till  supernatural ;     and    hence  those    who   prac- 

Christmas :     but   the   best   time    for    taking  tised  wicked   and    mischievous    arts,    taking 

grayling  with  them  in    rivers,    is    from    the  upon  themtfelves  the  name  of  magians,  drew 

middle  of  August  till    November.     Maggots  on   it   that  ill  signification  which  the   word 

are  constantly  of  use  in  fishing;  for  all  sorts  magician   now  hears  amonsf  us.      This  sect 

of   fresh-water  fishes    (except  salmon,  pike,  still  subsists  in  Persia,  under  the  denomina- 

and  shad)  will  feed  upon  this  bait  in  a  very  tion  of  Gaurs,  where  they  watch  the  sacred 

plentiful  manner.        It  is   the  best  bait   for  fire  with  the  greatest  care,  and  never  suffer  it 

quickness  of  sport ;  for  upon   throwing  in  a  to  be  extingmshed. 

tew  handfulls,  oy  little  and  little,  before  you  MA(tIC,    Maoja,    Maryna,    in   its  ancient 

begin  to  fish,  you  will  draw  the  prey  toge-  sense,  the  science  or  discipline  and  doctrine 

ther,  and  they  will  pick  up  the  baits  from  the  of  the  magi,   or  wise  men  of  Persia.      See 

bottom,  just  as  poultry  will  pickup  their  fuod  Magi.     The  origin   of  magic  and  the  magi 

from  the  ground.  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster.      Salmasius  derives 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  bait  the  the  very  name  from  Zoroaster,  who,  he  says, 
hook  with  the  maggot,  and  to  bait  the  hooks  was  surnamed  Mog,  whence  Magns.  Others, 
with  other  sort  of  ground  baits,  which  could  instead  of  making  him  the  author  of  the 
afford  but  little  sport;  for  neither  trout,  Persian  philosophy,  make  him  only  the  re- 
grayling,  nor  perch  will  eat  grains,  stewed  storer  and  improver  thereof:  alleging,  that 
msrlt,  pastes,  or  any  such  inanimate  baits,  many  of  the  Persian  rites  in  use  among  the 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  bait  the  hole  magi  were  borrowed  from  the  Zabii  among 
with  the  same  you  put  upon  your  hook  ;  the  Chaldeans  who  agreed  in  many  things 
living  baits,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  with  the  magi  of  the  Persians ;  whence  some 
being  much  more  tempting  than  dead  ones,  make  the  name  magus  common  both  To  tlie 
and  making  the  fish  more  eager,      if  you  Chaldeans    and    Persians.    Thus    Platvufa 
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meationi,    that    Zoroaster   inttitated    magi  builds  a  ridiealous  kind  of  system.   See  As- 

araong  the  Chaldeans,  in  imitation   whereof  trologt. 

the  Persians  had  theirs  too.  Superstitious  or  Ooetic  Magic^  consists  in 

M^oie,  in  a  more  modern  sense,  is  a  sci*  the  invocation  of  devils.      This  species  of 

ence  which  teachi*s  to  perform  wonderful  and  magic,    there    is   every    reason    to    believe, 

surprising  effects.     The  word  magic  origin-  had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  the  native  coantry 

ally  carried  with  it  a  very  innocent,  nay,  of  paganism.    The  nrst  magicians  mentioned 

landable  meaning ;  being  used  purely  to  sig-  in  nistory  were  the  Egyptians  \  and  that  peo- 

nifjr  the  study  of  wisdom,  and  the  more  sablime  pie,  so  famed  for  early  wisdom,  believed  not 

parts  of  knowledge ;  but  in  regard  the  ancient  only  the  existence  of  daemons,  the  great  ai^ents 

ma^  engaged  themselves  in  astrology,  divin-  in  magic  (see  DiSMON),  but  also  that  differ- 

attOD,  sorcery,  &c.  the  term  ma|[ic  in  time  ent  orclers  of  tliose  spirits  presided  over  the 

became  odioaa,  and  was  only  used  to  signify  elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  as  well 

so  anlavfuj  and  d'^abolical  kind  of  science,  as  over  the  persons  and  affairs  of  men.   Hence 

depending  0n  the  aieistaace  of  the  devil  and  they  ascribed  every  disease  with  which  they 

(bbarted  souls.  were  afflicted  to  the  immediate   agency  of 

if  any  wonder  how  so  vain  and  deeeitful  some  evil  deenion.    When  any  person  was 

a  aeieoce  shoald  gain  so  nraeh  credit  and  seized  with  a  fever,  for  instance,  they  did 

sQthorily  over  men's  minds,  Pliny  gives  the  not  think  it  necessary  to  search  for  any  natu- 

mson  of  it.     It  is,  says  he,  because  it  has  ral  cause  of  the  disease;  it  was  immediately 

possessed  itself  of  three  sciences  of  the  most  attributed  to  some  dsemon  which  had  taken 

esteem  among  men;  taking  from  each  all  that  possession  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  and 

b  great  and  marvellous  in  it.    Nobody  doubts  which  could  not  be  ejected  but  by  charms  and 

bat  it  had  its  first  orison  in  medicine,  and  incantations. 

tbat  it  iosinoated  itself  into  the  minds  of  These  superstitious  notions,  which  had 
the  people,  tuider  pretence  of  affording  extra-  spread  from  Egypt  over  all  the  East,  the 
oriiioarv  remedies.  To  these  fine  promises  Jews  imbibed  during  their  captivity  in  Ba- 
it added  every  thing  in  religion  that  is  pom-  bylon.  Hence  we  find  them  in  the  writings 
poQs  and  splendid,  and  that  appears  calcu-  of  the   New  Testament    attributing  almost 


It  law  ever^  thing  to  come  in  the  heavens,  perstitions   were   brought  from   Egypt  and 

^grippa divides  mastic  into  three  kinds;  na-  Chaldea  by  Pythagoras,  and  transmitted  by 

taml,  celestial,   and  ceremonial  or  supersti-  him  and  nis  followers  to  the  Platonists  in 

^oQs.  Greece.     This  is  apparent  from  the  writers 

Natural  Magic,  is  no  more  than  the  appli-  of   the    life   of   Pythagoras.      Jamblichus, 

cation  of  natural  active  causes  to  passive  sub-  speaking  of  the  followers  of  that  philoso- 

iects;  by  means  whereof  many  surprising,  pher,  savs  expressly,  that  they  cured  certain 

not  yet  natural  effects,   are  produced.      In  diseases  by  incantattuns ;  and  Porphyry  adds, 

this  way  many  of  onr  experiments  in  natural  that  they  cured  diseases  both  of  the  mind 

philesopliy,  especially  those  of  electricity,  and  of  the  body  by  songs  and  incantations, 

optics,  and  magnetism,  have  a  kind  of  ma-  This  was  exactly  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian 

Ificai  appearance,  and  among  the  ignorant  priests,  who  were  all   supposed  to  keep  up 

and  credulous   might  easily  pass  for  mira-  a   constant  intercourse    with   dsmons,    and 

cles.    Such,  without  doubt,  have  been  some  to  have  the  power  of  controlling  them  by 

of  those  miracles  wrought  by  ancient  magi-  magical  charms  and  sacred  songs.     Agree- 

ciant,  whose  knowledge  of  the  various  powers  ably  to  this    practice  of   his    masters,    we 

of  nature,    there  is  reason   to  believe,  was  are  told    that   Pythagoras   directed    certain 

DQch  greater  than  modern  vanity  will  some-  diseases  of  the  mind,  doubtless  those  which 

tines  allow.     Baptista  Porta  has  a  treatise  he   attributed    to    the   agency    of  daemons, 

of  oatoral  magic,  or  of  secrets  for  perform-  to  be  cured    partly  by  incantations,  partly 

isg  very  extraordinary    things    by    natural  by  magical  hymns,  and  partly  by  music— 

masses.      The  natural  magic   of  the  Chal-  xai  ra;  4^«r  '•   »«7ot/*ra;  ra^i/ii^dfiro  rev;  fin 

ticans  wan  nothing    bnt  the   knowledge  of  tvwleuc  mm  fiaytiatf  roue  h  futfa-txn, 
the  po^mv  of  simples  and  minerals.     The        The  revival  of  leammg,  and  the  success 

■spe  which  they  called  theurgia  consisted  with  which    the  laws  of  nature  have   bi'cii 

vbolly  in  the  knowledge  of  tlie  ceretnonies  investigated,    have    long  ago  banished  this 

|o  be  observed  in  tlie  worship  of  the  gods,  species  of  magic  from   all   the  enlisrhtened 

in  order  to  be  acceptable.       By  virtue   of  nations  of  Europe.     Among  ourselves,  none 

these  ceremonies  they   believed   they   could  but  persons  grossly  illiterate  pay  the  least 

converse  with  spiritual  beings,  and  cure  dis-  regard    to    magical  charms ;    nor   are  tliey 

eaies.  any    where    abroad    more    prevalent    thau 

Ceie^iial  Magic,  borders  nearly  on  iudicial  among  the  inhabitants  of  Laplan<i  and  Ice- 

sstTQlo^'i^Attrihuies  to  spirits  a  kind  of  nil^  land.    These  people,  indeedt  place  an  abso- 

or  dominion  eves' the  plaoets,  and  to  planets  a  lute  confidence    in    the    effecta   of  certain 

^faiiiiion owr  men ;  aod  on  those  principles  idle  words  and  actions;  and  ignorant  sailors  I 

( 
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(ram  other  parts  of  the  ivarld  are  dcrciveil    trhich   ia  called  ■  niturtl  aquare.    Sec  ibe  figmt 

by  iheiransertionH  and  their  ccreniuiiirs.    The    rollowing: 

fanioiii   magicii)  drum  of  the  Laplanders   is  Natural  Square.  Migic  Square. 

fiT,  in  bis  Histury  uf  Luplunil,  hds  given  an 
account  of  itn  structure. 

This  instrument  is  iiuide  of  hpech,  pine,  or 
fir,  split  in  the  middle,  and  hulloirei)  on  the 
flat  side  ivbcre  the  drum  Is  to  be  made.  The 
bolloir  is  of  an  oval  lig'ure,  and  is  covered 
with  a  skin  clean  dressi'd,  and  painted  with 
figures  of  various  kinds,  sucb  as  stars,  suns  ■  _-^  ■   

lakes,  and  rivers;  and  of  later  days,  since  liic    ^^^^^  ^^^^__^ 

preaching'  of  Uhrislianlty  amon^  tliem,  the  ju  (1,^;,  „nk>,  »un.B  locu  lui  w...  ukibc  ai-iii 
acts  and  sufferings  of  our  'Savionr  and  his  apo-  ,he  „me  sum,  ippea'red  eWrtmely  sulpriiing.  «pe. 
Sties  arc  often  added  among  the  rest.  All  ciiily  in  cerlain  ignorant  ageit  wbrn  miihnuitici 
these  figures  are  separated  by  lines  into  ihice  pasiHl  formsgici  but  Ihtte  i»  agresldeaiof  rmoo 
recioDS  ur  clusters.  lo  sutpecl,  ihit  these  squares  meriifd  UitEr  luiDe 

"There  is,  besides  these  parts  of  tlifi  drum,        ■■  ■■    ■ 
an  index  and  a  hamuier.    The  index  Is  a  bun-    ' 
die  of  brass  or  iron  riniis,  the  biiigestuf  tvhicb 
has  a  bole  jji  its  middle,  and  the  smaller  on.'j    ' 
are  huuj,'  to  it.     The  hammer  or  drum  licU  is 
made  ol  the  born  of  a  rein-deer;  and  ivilli  this 
they  beat  the  drum  so  as  lo  make  ihese  rin<<s 
move,  tbey  being  laid  on  the  lop  fur  that  piir- 
pose.     I  n  the  motion  of  tliesc  rings  about  the 
pictures  fii;ured  on  the  diiim,  they  fancy  to 
themselves  some  prediction  in  regard  to  the 
things  they  inquire  about. 

Wliat  they  principally  inquire  into  by  tMs 
instrument,  are  three  things.  I.  What  sa- 
crlficek  will  prove  must  aucrplable  tu  their 
l^..ds.  2.  What  success  Iliey  shall  have  i>i 
ibeir  several  occupatiuns,  as  hunting,  fishing,  S""  ' 
curingofdi>eases,andlhelikei  an.l,3.Wh,a  "''''™ 
Is  doing  in  places  ruiiiote  from  llieni.  Un 
these  several  occasions  they   use   sever.il   pe- 

variouB  whl  pujturea  as  iliey  brar  the  drum;  _^_^__^^  „iu„u  „,   ■„„„,    ,c  .,„. 

which  influences  the  rings  tu  tiie  one  urtiie  Kien   numbers,    viz.    {torn    ihm 

Other  side,   and    tu  cume  nearer   to  liie  one  dre,    dis|Miiil   mngirally ;    and   it    must    not   be 

or  the  other  set  of  fii;urei.     And  ivlien  they  supposed     tbtt    ihose    seven     numbers     were    pre- 

liave  done  this,  they   have  a  nietliud   of  cal-  feired    to   all   the  other  without  some    very    good 

culathig  a  discuvervi   ivbicli    they   keep  as  a  reaiau:     in    eSect,    it    i>    beesuit    their     aquues, 

freat  si'cret,   but   ivhicli   seems    merely    the  according   lo  i1>e  •yMem  of  Agrippa  sod  hia  W- 

usiness  of  Ihe  imagination  in  the  diviner  or  lo-ers,    are   plsnelary.     The   <qu>re   of  3,    for  io- 

uu^'iciail  *""">   t^longl   to  Salum,    that  of  4   to   Jupiter; 

^           '  that  of  5  la  Man ;   thai  of  6  id  the  Sun ;  tlut  of 

Maok  Square,  a  small  figure,  fumed  of  a  series  7  lo  Venus;   ihit  of  8  to  Mercury;  that  of  9  lo 

of  number!  in  malhemsiical  priiportion;  lo  disposed  the     Moon.      M,    Bachet   applied    himself    lo    ibe 

in  pjrBllei  and  equal  rgnlii,  an  thai  the  sums  of  each  iiudy  of  m>g<c  iquarei,    on  ihe  hint  he  had  lal^es 

ruv.    ial:en   either  pcrprndituljriy,   ho ri.con tally,   or  from   Ihe   planeisiy  squares   of    Agrippa,  as  being 

di:i{joadl]y.  are  iqudl.  unacqusinled     vith     the     arDik     of     Moschopuloi. 

Let    Ihe    several    numbers   nbi^h    compose    any  mbich   is  only  in  manuscript   in  ihe    Fiendi  king's 

■jS    inclusive,   ilie  iquace    number)  be  disposed,   to     he  fuund  out  a  oew  method  for  tboie  squares  whote 

ligure  of  23    cells,  each  iu  ili    cell;    if   now    you  could  not  make  any  thing  of  those   aiboBe   not  ii 

ehdnije   the  order  of    these    Dumbert,   and    dispoie  even. 

tlie^ii  in  ihe  cells   in  lucli  iiidni:er  as  that  the  five  Afler   liim    came    M.   Ffeniele,    who    look    the 

ni]uil.cis    which    lill    a    liorizonidl    rink    of   cells,  tame    lubject    ii.   hand.      A    cerlain    great     Al^ 

being  lidded    logeiher,    tlull    nislie    Ihe  same  sum  blaiit   vas    of   apiuton,     Ihat    whereaa   the    siiteen 

wiih  (he   live  immberi  in   any  uiber  rank  •  f  cells,  nunibers  ohich  compose    the  square  might  be  dis- 

whetber    huri^anlal   or  verlical,  and  even   ihe  iame  po«d   20'J227«9(«J1SOOU  diOereni   ways    in  a  natu- 

numbei    wiih  the  Bve   in   each  of  the  two  diagonal  r«l   square   (»  from    the   rules    of    conbinilioa    it 

ranks  {  ibis  diapnsiiinn  of  cumbers  ii  called  a  magic  is   certain  ihey  may),  ihey  could  nnt  be  disposed  in 

square,    ia  oppoiilion  lo    ihc   futnier   diipoiititn,  a  magic  iquaie  above  aixleeo  diSerent  ways;  boi 


■till  farther  by  Ibe  lupaniitio 

cmployeil  in.'ii  Die  conitru 

lion  of  talismans.  &c.. 

for.  aci-ording   to   the   child 
days,  vhich  aitrihuted  vitiue 

h  philosophy   of  those 
to  numbers,  ■hit  vir- 

lues  might  nol  be  expected 
derfol? 

from  nunibers  so  wms- 

Houever,    what   was  at  fl 

■t  the  vain  prartice  of 

makera  of   taliarians    and    .- 

njuiers.    bu   smcc   be. 

come  Ihe   sulii^i  of  a  seiio 
ibi^maliciani ;    nui   thai   ihrj 

imagine  it   will   load 

then)  to   any  thing  of  sulid 
glc  squares   savour    loo    mu 
be  of   much  use,   but  only 
where   the  dilSculty   makes 

ise  or  advantage.     Ua- 
h   of  their  original   lo 
.  it  is  a  kind   of  play. 
he  merit,   and   it   may 

chance   lo    produce   som;  n 

ew   views   of    numb^f^ 

*hicb  mathcmaiiclans  will  no 

lose  the  idvaolaeeor. 

Greek     author    of    no 

great   iniiqully.    is  Ihe   lift 
spjken  of  macic  squares ;    a 
he   lived.   Ibcre  i>   rea.on   to 

Ihat   appears   la  bite 

nd  by   the   age  whcrcn 

Imagine    he   did    not 

Uak  ou   Ihem    merely   £<  a 
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M.  Ficnklt  thofMi   UmI  tliqr  nigbt  be  tiros  dtt.  in  thit,  Ihtt  ftb«  producu  of  aU  the  mkt  am  cqof  S 

poeed  870  £flereiit  wiyt :   whence  it  tppean  hov  end  in  the  heraMoicel  progrenion,  the  nuniiberi  m 

nudi  bi«  netbod   exceeds   the  former*  whicb  only  sU  the  nnks  continuslly  foUew  ihat  progresMon  t  ha 

yielded  the  &5Ui  part  of  magic  squaies  of  that  of  Jl*  oukra  squares  of  each  of  tbcM  thiee  progressions 

Fienicle.  repeated. 

To  this  inquiijr  be  thought  fit  to  add  a  difficulty  This  book  of  M.  Poignard  gave  occasion  to  li. 

tint  had   not   yet   been    considered :    the    magic  de  la  Hire  to  turn  bis  thoughts  the  lame  way,  which 

Kjusre  of  7,  for  iostsncci  being  constructed,   wad  he  did  with  such  success,  that  he  seems  to  bsTC 

ia  49  cells  fiUed,   if  the   two  horiaonul  ranks  of  well  nigh  completed  the  theory  of  magic  squares. 

cells,   and,    at  the  seme   time,   the    two   Tertical  He  first  considers  uoeren    squsres:   sll    bis  pre^ 

ooeti   the  most   remote  from   the   middle,  be  re-  decessors  on  the  subject  hsire  found  the  constructioif 

tRQchcd;   that  is,  if  the  whole  border  or  circum-  of  even    ones   by   much  the   most  difficult)    for 

fertnce  of  the  square   be   taken  away,  there  will  «hich  reason  M.  de  la  Hire  reserres  those  for  tbtf 

reoisitt  a  square  whose  root  will  be  5,  and  which  last.     This  exoess  of  difficulty  may  arise  partly 

will  only  consist  of  '45  cells.     Now  it  is  not  at  all  from  hence,  that  the  numbers  are  taken  in  aritb* 

lorprising   that  the  squares  should    be  no  longer  metical  progreasion.     Now  in  that  progression,   if 

nagical,    becau*e    the    ranks   of    the   large    ones  the  number  of  terms  be  uneven,  that  in  the  middle 

were  not  intended   to   make  the  same   sum,   ex-  has  tome  properties  wb*ch  may  be  of  serrice;  for 

repciog    when    taken    entire    with    all   the    aeven  instance,  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  terms  ia 

numbert  that  fiU  their  seren  cells  ;   so  thst  being  the  progression,  the  product  Is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 

Dotilated  each  of  two  cells,  and   hsTiog  lost  two  the  terms. 

of  their  numbers,   it   msy  be  well   expected  that  M.  de  la  Hire  prepoecs  a  general  method  for 

tiwir  remainders   will    not    any   longer  make  the  unrrea    squares,    whicb    has   some  similitude  with 

one  sum     But   M.  Frenicle  wouU  not  be  satis-  the  theory  of  compound  motions,  so    usefiil   and 

fini,  unleaa  when  the  circumference   or  border  of  fertile  ia   mechanics.     As  that  consists   In  decom* 

tbe  magic  square  was  taken  away,  and  eren  any  pouoding  motions,  and  resolving  them  into  others 

circumference    at    pleasure^    or,    in    fine,    several  more   simple;    so  does   M.  de  la  Hirers  method 

drcttoifcrences    at    oncc^     the    remaining     square  consist  in  resolving  tbe  square  that  Is  to  be  eon- 

*wu  stiB  magical :   which  last  condition,  no  doubt,  structed  into  two  simple  and  primitive  sqtmres.     It 

made   these   squarea   vastly   more    magical    than  must  be  owned,  however,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 

ever.  conceive   those  two   simple  sad  primitive  squaiea 

Again,   he  inverted  that  condition,  and  required  in    the  compound    or    perfect    square^    as   in    an 

that  any  circumference  taken  at  pleasure,  or  even  oblique  motion  to  Imsgioe  a  parallel  and  perpea- 

Kveral  circumferences,  should  be   insepsrable  from  dicular  one. 

tbe  iqusre ;  that  is,  that  it  should  cesse  to  be  msgical  Suppose  a  squsre  of   cells,  whoie  root  is  ua* 

when  they  were  removed,  snd  yet  continue  msgicsl  even,   for  instance   7 ;   and  that  its  49    cells  are 

after  the  removal  of  any  of  tbe  rest.     M.  Frenicle,  to   be   filled   msgically  with  numbers,  for  insUnce 

bovever,   gives  no    general   demonitrstion    of   bis  the   first  7.     M\   de  la    Hireb   on   tbe  one    tide, 

metboda,  and  frequently  seems  to  have  no  other  guide  takes    the  first  7  numbers,    beginning  with  unity, 

but  chance.     It  is  true  his  book  was  not  published  and  ending  with  the  root  7 ;  and  on  the  other  7t 

by  himself  nor  did  it  appear  till  after  bis  death,  via.  and  sU    iu  multiples  to  49,  exclusively;  snd  as 

ia  1693.  these  only  make   six  numbert.  be  adds  0,    which 

In  1703,  M.  Poignard,  canon  of  Brussels,  pub-  makes  this  an  arithmetical  progression  of  7  terms 

Babcd  a  treatise  of  sublime  msgic  aqusres.     Before  as  well  as  the  other ;  0.  7.  14*  'i  i .  89.  35.  42.    This 

faim  there  had  been  no  magic  squares  made    but  done,  with  the   first  progression    repeated,  be  fiDa 

for   lerieses    of   nstural    numbers    thst    formed    a  the  square  of  the  root  7   magically:   in  order  to 

«]uare ;    but    31.  Poignard    made   two  very    con-  this,  be  writes  in  the  first  7  cells  of  the  first  ho- 

liderable    improvements.     1.  Instead  of  taking  all  risontal    rank    the    seven     numbers    proposed     in 

tbe  numbers    that    fill  a  squsre^   for  insisnce  tbe  whst    order  he  pleases,    for  that  is  absolutely  in<- 

36  successive  numbers,  which  would  fill  all  the  celb  different;  and    it  is   proper  to   observe   hcrc^  that 

of  a  natural  square,  whose  side  is  6,  he  only  takes  those  seven  numbers  may  be  ranged  in  5040  dif. 

IS  many  successive  numbers  as    there   are    units  ferent  manners   ia  the  same  rank.     The  wier  ia 

is  tbe  side  of   the   square,    which,   in    this  csse^  whicb  they  are  placed  in  the  first  horizontal  rank, 

axe  six ;  and  these  six  numbers  stone  he  disposes  be  it  whst  It   will,  is  that  which  determines  tbdr 

in  such    manner    io   the   36'   cells   that   none   of  order  In  all   the   rest.    For  the  second  horisootal 

tbeni  are  repeated  twice  in  the  aame  rank,  whether  rank,  he  places  in   iU  first  cell,  either  the  third, 

it  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal;   whence  it  the   fourth,   the  fifth,  or  the   sixth   number,  from 

folloari,  that  all  the  ranks,  tskeo  all  the  ways  pos-  the    first    number    of   tbe   first  rank ;    snd    after 

able,   must  always   make    the    same  sum»    which  that  writes  the  six  others  ia  order  sa  they  follow. 

M.  Poignard  calls  repeated   progression.      2.  In-  For   the   third    horizontal   rank,   he    obsaves  the 

Btcad  of  being    confined  to  uke  these    numbers  same  method  with  regard   to  tbe  second    that  be 

accordiog  to  the  aeries  and  succession  of  the  natural  observed    in   the  second  with  regard  to  the   first, 

ntimbert,  that  is,  in  an  arithmetical  progressfon.  he  and   so  of  the    rest.     For   instance,  suppose    the 

takes  them  likewise  in  a  geometrical  progression,  first  horizontal  rank  filled  with  the  seven  numbers 

aod  even  hi  an  barmooical  progreMion.     But  with  in  their   natural  order,    I,  2,  S,   4,  5,  6,  7 ;  the 

tbeie  two  last  progressions  the  magic  roust  ncces-  second     horizontal    rank    may    either    commence 

only  be  different  to  whst  it  was :  in  the  squares  filled  with  3,  with  4,  with  5,  or  with  6:  but  in  this  ia- 

eitb  BttOihers  ia  geometrical  progrcasioo,  it  consisu  stance  it    comaxnces  with  three;  the  third  rank 
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S,      Ih*      foutth 
with  7.  the  hfib 


The 
■nnil  of  the 
nnli>  which  fol- 
loa  iho  flrM 
being  Ihui  de- 
lermined,  [he 
other  numbfra, 
a  do«n 


on  lo  5,  6,  ind  7,  ind  returning;  to  1,9,  Ike.  lill 

undirnifaih,  »ici>rilLn^;  to  the  nrJer  (riiilnrily  pii.-li«l 
u|wn  St  Uftt.  By  Ihii  metn)  It  it  cndeDt,  that  no 
Dumber  nhmever  can  be  reputed  tnice  in  the  >iint 
rank  ;  and  by  cunHquence,  that  ihe  levea  Bumberi 
I,  U,  3,  4,  b,  6,  7,  being  in  each  rank,  iniut  of  n«- 
ceiiily  make  the  time  num. 

It    ippean,  from    thli    example,    tbat    the    »• 
rangernent   of  the  pumbera  in  the  fim  nnk  bticK 
liber  ncki  >My  ' 


n  the  flrat,  going    repelled. 
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TTie  order  of  the  numbeft  in  (he  firat  rank  bdnp 
aetertninedi  if  in  beginning  with  Ihe  aecond 
raiik,  Ihe  te<;ond  numlwr  3,  oc  the  la>(  number 
7,  ah'ould  be  pitched  upon,  in  one  of  those  cites 
and  repeued ;  and  in  Ihe  other  cue,  the  other 
diagonal  would  be  false,  unlea  the  number  re- 
pealed aeven  timet  should  happen  lo  be  4 ;  for 
four  limet  teran  it  equal  to  Ihe  aum  of  I,  2,  3,  4, 


rule,  Iheicfore,  mutt  be  conceived  thut:  let  the 
number  in  the  first  nnk  pitched  on,  for  the  com- 
meacement  of  the  second*  have  luch  an  ejcponeai 
of  its  i]uola;  that  it,  let  i!ie  order  of  its  place  be 
turh,  ai  ihal  if  in  unit  be  taken  from  it,  the  re. 
mainder  will  not  be  any  juat  quota  part  of  the 
root  of  the  square ;  that  it,  canort  dieide  it 
equally.     If,    fur    example,    in    (lie   (quart   of  7. 


S,  S,  1 :  and  in  general,  in  every   iquare  conti.l- 

tlie  third    number   of   the  6ril   borizonul    nnk   Le 

iog  of  in  unequal  number   of  termt,  in   aiiilime- 

pilched  on  for   the   fini   of   ihe  second,   auch  caa- 

iirucilon    will   be  juil ;   beciute,    the    exponent  °f 

tiie  place  of  ihai  number,  vii. '1,   lublractiog   1,  Ihu 

lett   the   term   alwayt    repciteJ    in     that    diagonal 

is,    V,    cannot    ditide   7-      Thus    alto    might    the 

fourth   number   of   ihe  tame   lint  rank   be  choien. 

because  4—1,  vii.  3,  cannot  divide  7  j   and.  for 

io   an   ariihmetical   progreuion ;    for,   according   to 

the   -ome   reaton,  the  fifth  or  tilth  number   migli 

tbii     meibod,   one   may   conit.uct   a   magic   square 

be    taken :     but    in    the    tquare   of    9,    the  fourth 

of   any    numbers    *l    pleasure,    whether     ihey     be 

number  of  the  Grat   rank  muai    not  be    Uken.   br- 

caute  A — 1.  vii.  ;!,  does   divide  9.     The   revea  i/ 

they  be  in  an  anthmelical   progreation,   it    will   be 

proper,  out  of  iht  general   method,   10  except  tlioie 

what  manner  tl>e  returns  of  the  same   number,  do 

petitiun  of  the  tame  term  in  one  of  ilie  ( 
goniU.  i«d  only  to  lake  in  the  ease  w'lei 
i«pelilion   would   prevent   the  diagonal  froi 


I  have   no  di.iiiont,  at 
I  in  proportion  lo  Ibdi 


method  have    tome    particular    propcrtiet    ■ 


e  of  7 ;  but  if  the  tquare 
e  to  be  constructed,  and 
Grtt  horizontal  rank   were 


uU  therefore  be  repealed 
vertical  rank,  and  oeca< 
ill  the  int.    The  general 


Hired    i 


for    the 


I  pose  any  rank  parallel  t 
diagonals,  are  ranged  in  the  tame  order  with  ihc 
numbers  tlial  compose  the  diigonal  to  'hich 
Ihry  are  parallel.  And  ai  any  rank  puallel  tn  t 
diagnnti  mutt  neceturily  be  ahoner,  and  hit 
fewer  edit  than  the  diagonal  iUcIf,  by  adding  la 
it  the  correipondent  parallel,  which  haa  the  oum- 
ber  of  cella  by  which  the  olber  fkUa  akort  of  il^ 
diagonal,    Ihe    number    of    Ihon    two    patillEli, 
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pllMd  is  It 
vere  end  to 
end,  stiU  fol- 
low the  stme 
order  with 
tbMe  of  tiM 
dttgonal:  be- 
sides thst 
tbeir  sums 
sre  likewise 
equsl ;  so 
that  tbcy  are 
magical  on 
another  ac- 
count. Io« 
stead  of  tlie 

■IQsrea,  wliich  we  have  hitherto  formed  by  horizontal 
noki^  one  might  also  form  them  by  Tertical  ones  ;  the 
cue  is  the  same  in  both. 

Ap  we  have  hitherto  said  regards  only  the  first 
primitiTe  square^  whose  numbers,  in  the  proposed  ex- 
tnpk^  were  I,  2,  S,  4,  4,  &,  6,  7 ;  here  sUU  remains 
tks  Kcood  primltiTe,  wbMe  numbers  are  0»  7>  14, 

21,  28,  35, 
42.  M.  de 
la  Hire  pro- 
ceeds in  the 
same  manner 
here  as  in  the 
former;  and 
this  may  like- 
wise be  con- 
structed in 
20,l60diffe. 
rent  man- 
ners, as  con- 
taining the 
same  num- 
ber of  terms 
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wh  Ike  fint  Its  construction  being  made,  and  of 
«Meqoence  aU  iu  ranks  making  the  same  sum, 
R  t»  endeol,  that  If  we  bring  the  two  into  one, 
^«^ag  together  the  numbera  of  the  two  corres- 
pafiag  cells  of  the  two  squares,  that  is,  the  two 
n^n  of  the  first  of  each,  the  two  numbers  of  the 
^"''^  rfthe  third,  Ac.  and  dispose  them  in  the  49 
«n«ponding  cells  of  a  third  squsre,  it  will  likewise 
!«  n^gicsl  in  regard  to  iu  rank,  formed  hy  the 
Mfflooo  of  equal  sums  to  equal  sums,  which  must 
«  oecetrity  be  equal  among  themselves.  All  that 
»w»M  in  doubt  is,  whether  or  no,  by  the  addition  of 
|«con«sponding  cells  of  the  two  first  squares,  all  the 
0*  of  the  third  will  be  filled  m  such  manner  as  that 
^^  ^f  contains  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  pro- 
rjwn  from  I  to  49,  but  also  that  this  number  be 
Jfemt  from  any  of  the  rest,  which  is  the  end  and 
"cnga  of  the  whole  operation. 
As  to  this,  it  mast  be  observed,  that  if  in  the  con- 

Peifcct  Sqeaie.  •*^*»*'."»  .^  '»»•  '^ 

cond  pnmitive  square 

care  has  been  t^en, 
in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second 
horizontal  rank,  to 
observe  an  order  with 
regard  to  the  first, 
diiftrent  from  what 
was  observed  in  the 
construction  of  the 
first  square;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  second 
rank  of  the  first 
square  began  with 
the   third    term   of 
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the  first  rank,  and  the  second  tank  of  dra  lecond 
square  commence  with  the  fourth  of  the  first  rack,  at 
in  the  example  it  actually  does ;  each  number  of  the 
first  square  may  be  combined  once,  and  only  once^  by 
addiUoB  with  all  the  numbers  of  the  second.  And  as 
the  numbers  of  the  first  are  here  1,  2.  S,  4,  5^  6,  7, 
and  those  of  the  second  0,  7,  14,  21,  28,  35,  42,  by 
combining  them  in  this  msnner  we  have  all  the  num- 
bers in  the  progression  from  1  to  49,  without  having 
any  of  them  repeated;  which  is  the  perfect  magic 
square  proposed. 

The  necessity  of  constructing  the  two  primitive 
squares  in  a  difierent  manner,  does  not  all  hinder  but 
that  each  of  the  20,160  constructions  of  the  one  may 
be  combined  with  all  the  20,160  constructions  of  the 
other:  of  consequence,  therefore,  20,160  multiplied 
by  itself,  which  makes  406,425,600,  is  the  number  of 
different  constructions  that  may  be  made  of  the  perfect 
square,  which  here  consists  of  the  49  numbers  of  the 
natural  progression.  But  as  we  have  already  oU 
served,  that  a  primitive  square  of  seven  numbers  re- 
peated may  have  above  20,160  several  constructions, 
the  number  40^425,600  must  come  vastly  short  of 
expressing  all  the  possible  constructions  of  a  perfect 
magic  square  of  the  49  first  numbers. 

As  to  the  even  squares,  he  constructs  them  like  the 
uneven  ones,  by  two  primitive  squares ;  but  the  con, 
stroction  of  primitives  is  difierent  in  general,  and  may 
be  so  a  great  number  of  ways :  and  those  general 
djfierenees  admit  of  a  great  number  of  particular  va- 
riations, which  give  as  many  difiexent  constructioni 
of  the  same  even  squares  It  scarce  seems  possible  to 
determine  exactly,  either  how  many  general  difieienca 
there  may  be  between  the  construction  of  the  primitive 
squares  of  an  even  square  and  an  uneven  one,  nor 
how  many  particular  variations  each  general  dififeience 
may  adroit  of;  and  of  consequence,  we  are  still  far 
from  being  able  to  determine  the  number  of  different 
constructions  of  all  those  that  may  be  made  by  the 
primitire  squares. 

The  reader  who  has  a  tute  for  such  speculationa 
mayconsuItDespiace*s  Amusements,  and  Dr.  Button's 
tnnslaiion  of  Montucle*s  Recieations. 

Ma'gic  Lantern.    See  Lakitern. 

Ma'gic.  a.  I.  Enchanted;  necromantic 
(Shakspeare),  2.  Done  or  produced  by  mairic 
(^Miiton),  ^ 

MAGl'CIAN,  one  who  practises  magic,  or 
hath  the  power  of  doing  wonderful  feata  by 
the  agency  of  spirits.  Among  the  eastern 
nations  it  seems  to  have  been  formerly  com- 
mon for  the  princes  to  have  magicians  about 
their  court  to  confer  with  him  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions. 

M  AGISTE'RI  AL.  a.  (from  magistery  Lat.) 
I.  Such  as  suits  a  master  (/T.  Charles),  2L 
Lofty:  arrogant;  proud;  inuolent;  despotic 
{South).  3.  Chemically  prepared,  after  the 
manner  of  a  magistery  COrew), 

MAGISTE'RIALLY.     ad.    Arrogantly-, 
with  an  air  of  authority  (iS'oif /A). 
^  MAGISTE'RIALNESS.  #.  (from  ma^ste^ 
nan    Haughtiness ;  airs  of  a  master  (Gov^ 
of  Ton.). 

MAGISTERY,  an  old  chemical  term,  very 
nearly  eynonymous  with  precipitate,  bat  is 
now  rarely  used  except  in  the  followin|r  com- 
binations: maffistery  of  bismuth,  which  it 
the  white  oxyd  of  this  metal  preqipiuted 
from  the  nitrous  solution  by  the  addition 
of   water;   magistery  of  sulphur,  which  is 
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Ml  1  j»li u r  prectpltatcil  from  its  alkaline  solution  MAGNA'XLMOUSLY.  arf.  Bravely ;  with 

l>\  an  .iri.l.  gipatne^s  of  mind  (^Miltoti). 

*  M  Ai.lSTRACY.  *.  (mapntratus,  Latin.)  ^  MAGNA'VACCA.  a  town  oMtaly,  in  the 

tMHif  u{'  dii^tiity  of  a  magistrate  (Bfn  Jon-  Ferrarese,  with  a  fort,  seateil  at  the  moutii 

jrwi*).             ^       '  of  the   lake   of  Coinachio,   in   the   gulph  of 

MA'lUSTRALLY.  ad.  (ma^istralis^  low  Venice,  1 2  miles  north  of  Ravenna,     Lod.  1^. 

l..itu»J     Pesputically  ;    authoritatively;    nia-  4  E.     Lat.  44.  52  N. 

^\!sW\\i\\\  {lirainhaliy  MAGNESIA.     Mano^anese.     Black  Mag- 

MA'lUsrKATE.  s,  (jnagislratua^  Latin.)  nesia.     In  mincfiilog^y,  a  ^enus  of  the  cUs» 

A   man  puhlicly  invested  with   authority  ;  a  metals,   a   dark   grey,  g^rauually   blackening 

governor  (/><co^  o/'Pie/y).  by  exposure   tp   the   air,   hard,   very  brittle, 

MAiiLlAliECHI   (Anthony),    a    learned  of  a  granular  texture,  attracted  by  the  mag- 

Ftoicutiue,    born  in  IG63.     He  was  appren-  net  wlien   reduced   to  powder,   specific  rra- 

Itvnl  to  u  goldsmith,  but  the  love  of  learn-  vity  7.000 :  melting  with  difficulty,  its  black 

hiK   W(i«  MO  strong  that  he   soon  abandoned  oxyd  assuming  a  green  colour,  which  in  a 

|)t<tl   profession,  and  applied    to  study  with  very  violent  heat  is  fused  and  converted  into 

»uoh  uittMiseness,  as  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy,  a  green  glass,  or  when  fused  with  borax  into 

lli^  htut  un  astonishing  memory,  a  remarka-  a  deep  red  glass;  when  dissolved  insulpbnric 

bh^  InNtuncc  of  which  is  related  in  his  life,  acid,  leaving  a  black  spongy  mass  behind,  and 

A  ^rntlrman,  to  make  trial  of  this  faculty,  forming  a  red  pi coi pi tate,  with  the  addition  of 

b*ut  hiui  a  manuscript  he  was  going  to  print,  soda.     Nine  species. 

Some  time  after  it  was  returned,  the  author  I.  M.   Regulina.      Nutive   metallic  man- 

vame  to  him  and  pretended  it  was  lost.     Ma-  ganese  (5c/imewjer.)    Staining  the  fingers,  of 

llitihrchi,  being  requested  to  recollect  what  a  silver-grey  colour  with  metallic  lustre,  aud 

u'  innemhered  of  it,  wrote  the  whole,  with-  divergingly  foliated  texture, 

iiut  miHsing  a  word,  or  varying  the  spelling.  Found   in   the  valley  of  Viedoseos,   near 

i'ukiiMi  111.  grand  duke  of  Florence,  made  Lem,     in     the    Pyrenees,     in     kidney-form 

biiu  his  librarian^  but  he  still  preserved  his  masses. 

Mi't'UNtomed  manners.     An  old  cloak  served  2.  M.  Ochracca.      Ochra  magnesia  Linn, 

liim  for  a  gown   in   the  day,   and  for  bed  Magnesia  friabilis  Cronsl.     Indarated  earthy 

ilothes  at  night.     He  had   one   straw  chair  ochre   (/firrr).      Found   in   England,  Pyre- 

tor  hiN  table,  and  another  for  his  bed,  in  which  nees,    mines  of  Franconia,    and   the  Alraic 

lit)  continued  fixed  among  his  books  till  he  mountains  of  Siberia,    massive    or  disseuii- 

>VrtM  overpowered  by  sleep.     He  was  a  great  nated,    cellular,     porous,     perforated    or  in 

frientl  to  learned  men,  and  took  much  plea-  various    imitative    forms ;     texture    earthy : 

miie  in  assisting  them  with  his  advice  and  colour   blackish;    spec.   grav.   before  it  has 

inliM-mution.    He  died  at  the  age  of  Si,  having  absorbed     water    3,707,     after      absorption 

led  a  very  temperate  life.     He  published  no  3,903. 

works  of  his  Oivn,  but  greatly  contributed  to  3.  M.  Pictorum.      Black,    friable,    float- 

the  labours  of  others.  ing,  mixed  dry  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight 

MAdLIANO,  a  small  but  populous  town  of  linseed  oil,  producing  spontaneous  inflam- 

of  Italy,   in   the  territory  of  the  pope,   and  mation,  found  in  Derbyshire;  contains  man- 

diittriet  of  Sabina,  seated  on  a  muuntain,  near  gaoese,  oxyd  of  iron,  lead  and  mica, 

the  river  Tiber,  30  miles  south-west  ofSpo-  4.  M.  Nivea.      White  calx  of  maniranese 

iVllo,  and  30  north  of  Rome.     Lon.  12.35  E.  (fCirwan).     White  ore  of  manganese  {Serf- 

Lut.  42.  25  N.  itian).     Carbonat  of   maganese   (^Thomson). 

MA<»MA.  (uayfia.)    The  dregs,  residuum,  WMiite,  becoming  brownish,  or  blackish  when 

or  caput  mortuum.     After  the  process  of  in-  heated,   soft,  eilervescing  with    nitric   acid, 

fusion  or  distillation.  and    emitting     sulphurated    hydrogen    ^as. 

MAGNA   AssiSA   ELiGENDA,    is    a   writ  Found   in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  Nor. 

anciently  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  summoning  way,  Sweden,  and  Transylvania,  in  round  or 

four  law'tul  knights  before  the  justices  of  assize,  kidney-form    masses,     sometimes    in    loose 

In  order  to  choose  twelve  knights  of  the  neigh-  scales. 

hniirhood,  &c.  to  pass  upon  the  great  assize  5.  M.  Rubra.     Red,  colouring  glasses  red. 

between  such  a  person  plaintiff  and  such  a  one  Found  near  Piedmont  and  Lem  on  the  Pr- 

(Jefendant.  renees  in  round  lumps,  or  fibrous  in  a  stelUie 

Magna  Cuarta.      See  Charta   and  Li-  manner. 

IIKKTV.  6.  M.  Vulgaris.     Ferrum  fuscnm  (^Lm«  )• 

MAGNA'LITY.  *.  (wfl^na/ia,  Latin.)     A  Molybdsenum  ^5y*^  JN'a/.).   Matrnesia  fuligi- 

great  thing;    something  above  the  common  nosa  (//'a//).  Black  and  brown  ore  (BeritraA). 

rate  (/Jr.).  Grey  ore  of  manganese  (XiViP.).     Grey  oiyJ 

MACiNANI'MITY.  ».  (magnanimife,  Fr.  of  mang.  (7%o//i.'5c/<mmjrcr).    Soft,  staining 

waffitanimus,  Latin.)      Greatness    of  mind  :  the  fingers,  of  a  steel-grey  colour  with  me- 

bravery;  elevation  of  soul  (5/>rii*er.  Siri/?).  tallic  lustre.     Found  in  various  parts  of  tit« 

MAHy A'^IMOUH, a.(^rnaifnaiiimusAydt.)  Britain,  Sweden,  France,  Germany,  Boheuiid, 

<ireat  of  mind ;  elevated  in  sentiment ;  brave  massive,    disseminated,    or  imitative,  coloor 

inr*iw\  greyish-while,    more    or    less    dusky,   witl* 
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tometimet  a  imall  tin^e  of  red :    used  for  eop«iat  it  a  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  is 

coluuriaff  f(1ass,  aaan  inirredientin  printer's  nsually  obtained  from  Epsom  salt     It  is  in 

ink,  ana  for  yield in|^  oxvf^en    gas ;     nearly  form  of  very  fine   powder,  considerably  re* 

two  quarts  of  this   gas    may    be  obtained  sembling  floor  in  its  appearance  and  feel ;  it 

from  an  ounce   of  the  oxrd.       It   contains  has  no  sensible  taste  on  thetonsfue;   it  gireji 

from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  oxyd  of  manganese,  a  faint  greenish  colour  to  the  tincture  of  vio* 

from  30  to  40of  oxvgen,  anda  small  quantity  lets,  and  converts  turnsole  to  a  blue.      It  is 

of  oxyd  of  iron,  car^Mnat  of  lime,  barytes,  and  employed  medicinally  as  an  absorbent,  antacid, 

iilica.  ana  pur  gat  ire, 

7.  M.  Nirra.  Marnesia  scoriacea  (CroRitY  Magnb'sia  calcinata.     See  Maonxsia 
(fi'aif).    Black  or  brown  manganese  (KirwS.  usta. 

Black   ealriform    manganese    (SchmeisMer),  Maonb'sia  uita.      Magnesia  caleinaia* 

Black  ore  of  manganese  (Tkomgony     Solt,  Magnesia  para.      Burnt  magnesia.       This 

staining  the  fingers,  blacic  with  hardly  any  preparation    is   the    pure   magnesian    earth, 

lustre.    Found  commonly  in  the  mines  con-  and,  tlier4*fore,  termed  magneeia  simply  in 

taiaing  the  grey  ore,  massive,  investing,  or  Ta-  the  new  chemii*al  nomenclature.      It  is  an* 

rionsly  imitative;  colour  black  or  dark  brown:  tacid   and    eccoprotic,  and    may    be  given 

in  its  composition  it  resembles  tlie  last,  but  with   advantage  in  cardial ria,   spasms,  con- 

contains  more  iron.  vnlsions,  and  gripes  uf  infants,  flatulencies, 

8.  M.  Petracrias.  Masnesta  compacta,  and  other  disonlers  of  the  primv  viv.  It  is 
(/Ta//).  Perigord-stone  (Kirw),  Hardish,  likewise  recommended  in  the  cure  of  leu* 
ktaininr  the  fingers,  blackish,  shining  inter*  corrboea,  rickets,  scrofula,  crusta  lactea,  and 
natly,  becoming  red  when  heated.      Found  at  podagra. 

Peri'gord  in  France.  Maonb'sia  titriolata.     Sal  caihariiene 

9.  M.  Rosea.  Ked  ore  of  manganese  (/ftVie.)  amarus^  Sal  Epeomrnsie.    This  very   com* 

Reddish- white oxy dated  manganese  (5'.*Amer>-  mon  purging  salt  is  obtained  in  great  abun- 

nr).     Pound  in  the  Nagyag  mines  of  Tran*  dance  from  the  Epsom  water  in  Surrey.     It  is 

lylvania,  where  it  is  the  matrix  of  gold,  and  a  sulphat  of  magnesia,  and,  therefore,  called 

near  Kapnik    in  Hungary,    massive,    loose,  sulphas  magnesiae  in  the  new  chemical  no* 

diiseminated,  or  imitative   magnesia  native,  menclatnre.     It  is  mostly  given  as  a  cathar* 

SatmrUehe  taJkende^  Wern.    Pure  magnesian  tic  in  feculence  of  the  primv  vie,  constipation, 

earth,  consisting  as  follows:  &c.     Its  nauseous  at&te  is  completely  over- 

Magnena  -  •  47  •  4  come  by  rubbing  two  or  three  bitter  almonds 

Carbonic  acid  51  .  loan  ounce,  and  mixing  them.    Vitriolated 

Atraelofiron  *  .  magnesia  is   also  employed  to  obtain  mag- 

— -^—  nesia« 

98  .  4  Epsom  salts,  or  sulphat  of  magnesia,  may 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  RaubschQk  also  be  obtained   in   very    large  quantities 

in  Moravia,  where  it  occors  in  turpentine  ac-  from  the  mother  brine  or  bitter  liquor  ns* 

rompanied  by  meerschaum.  muning  alter  the  crystallization  of   ronriat 

Haoxc'sia,  (Magnesia^  <e,  Fr.  from  mag'  of  soda,  or  common  salt  from   sea- water. 

eef.  a  loadstone.)     The  substance  which  is  The  mother  brine  remaining  in  the  pita  at 

tiiBs  called  in  the  scientific  chemical  iiomen*  Lyminrton,  (^ives    the  largest  quantitv  and 

clatare   is   pare   magnesian  earth,  and    not  is  worked  with  the  greatest  success  during 

the  magnesia  of  the  shops.    It   is  giren  as  the  winter  season,  when  the  mannfactare  of 

an  absorbent,    antacid,   and    eccoprotic,  in  salt  is  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  want 

cardialgia,  spasms,  convnlsions,  and  tormina  of  a  requisite  temperatare  for  the  spontaneous 

of  the   bowels  of    infants;    pvrosis,   flatn*  evaporation  of  the  sea^water.    See  Soda,  Ma* 

leneies,  and    other  diseases  of    the   priniae  rial  of ;  and  Sba*8alt. 

Ti« ;  obstipation,  leucorrhcsa,  rickets,  scro-  The  process  is  a  very  simple  one ;  and  we 

fula,  crasu  lactea,  and  podagra.    See  Mao*  shall  copy  its  description  from  Dr.  Henry's 

KEsiA  ALBA.  **  Analysis  of  several  varieties  of  British  and 

Maohb'sia  ALBA,(.lf(a^/iena,<e,fromma^-  Foreign  Salt,"  inserted  in  the  Philosopbiod 

•««,  a  loadstone,  or  whatever  else  possesses  Transactions  for  1810,  Part  I.  p.  94.     *'The 

a  power  of  attraction.)     The  ancient  alche*  bitter  liqaor  from  the  pits  is  boiled  for  some 

iDiits  gave  this  name  to  such  substances  as  hoan  in  the  pans  which  are  used  in  summer 

tlwy  conceived  to  have  the  power  of  attract*  to  prepare  common   salt ;    and  the  imparl* 

is^  any  principle  from  the  air.    Thns  an  ties  which  rise   to  the  surface,  are  removed 

rvth  which,  from  being  exposed  to  the  air,  by  skimming.      During  the  evaporation,  a 

increased  in  weight,  and  yielded  Titriol,  they  portion  of  common  salt  separates;  and  thit* 

called  magneiia  vitrioiaia:   and   later  che*  as  it  is  too  impure  for  use,  is  reserved  for 

milts,  observing  in  their  process,  that  a  ni-  the   purpose  or  concentrating  the  brine  in 

tn^Qs  acid  was  separated,  and  an  earth   left  summer.      The  evaporated   bitter  liqaor  is 

behind,  supposing  it  had  attracted  the  acid,  then    removed   into    wooden    coolere   eight 

called  it  magnena  mitri^  which  from  its  co*  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  deep. 

lour  soon  obtained  the  name   of  magnesia  In  these  it  remains  24  hours,  during  which 

s/<&a.     The   magnesia  alba    of  the  pnarma^  time,  if  the  weather  prove  clear  and  cold,  the 
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Sttlphat   of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt,  crys-  Carbonat  of  line    50  . 

talnzes    at   the    bottom   of   the    coolers    in  Oxyd  of  iron         22  . 

quantity   equal   to   about  one-eighth   of  the  mangane8e28  • 

boiled  liquor.     The  uncrystallizable  fluid  is  _— 

then  let  off  throgh  plug-holes  at  the  bottom  100. 

of  the  coolers,  and  ttie  Epsom  salt  after  being  2.  M.  Flexuosa.  Shining  internally,  making 

drained  in  baskets,  is  deposited  in  the  store-  a  grey  mark,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fra^* 

house.     This  is  termed  single  Epsom  salts ;  ments,  with  the  foliations  incurved.    Fooud 

and    after   solution  and    a  second   crystalli-  in  Sweden,  reddish  or  greyish-white. 

sation,  it   acquires  the  name  of  double  £p-  3.  M.  Spatosa.    A  little  shining  intemall  v, 

tom  salts.       Four   or   five   tons  of  sulphat  making  a  grey  mark,  breaking  into  rhomboi- 

of  magnesia  are  produced    from  a  quantity  dal  fragments,  with  the  foliations  straight. 

of  brine  that  has  yielded  100  tons  of  common  a  of  a  common  form. 

salt,  and  one  ton  of  cut-salt."— or  that  which  fi  Kidney-shaped. 

crystallizes  around  the  fixed  upright  stakes  y  Crystallized ;  the  crystals  often  very  small, 

that  support  the  troughs  with  notes  at  the  sometimes  scattered,  sometimes  clustered  in 

bottominto  which  the  salt  is  put  after  exposure  a   series,   lenticular,  rhombic   or    six-sided* 

to  evaporation  by  fire,  and  through  which  pyramidal. 

holes,  the  surplus  water  or  bitter  brine  drops  Found    in   the   mines   of    Hercynia    tnd 

into  the  pits  below.  Saxony,  diaphous,   subopake,  rarely  opake ; 

Magnesia,  (anc.  c^eog.)  a  maritime  district  colour    cinereous,     reddish,    or    telluwish- 

of  Thessaly,   lying  between  the    south  part  white,     Isabella,      rosy,     flesh-colour,     or 

of  the  Sinus  Thcrmaicns  and  the  Pegasaeus  reddish- brown,     often    seyeral    intermixed, 

to  the  south,  and  to  tlie  east  of  the  Pelasgiotis.  with     a     metallic     lustre  ;     differs     from 

Magnetes^  the  people.     Magnesius  and  Mag*  ferrum  spatosum  by  the  smaller    proportion 

negsusj  the  epitliet  (^Horace).  of  iron  and  oxyd  of  manganese,  it  contains 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  manganese. 
Meeander,  about  15  miles  from  Ephesos.  The  first  mine  of  manganese  was  disco- 
Themistocles  died  there:  it  was  one  of  the  vered  in  England  by  Bojrie.  A  fewexpc- 
three  towns  given  him  by  Artaxerxes,  with  riments  were  made  upon  this  mineral  o/ 
these  words,  *'  to  furnish  his  table  with  Glauber  in  the  year  1656,  and  by  Waltz  ia 
bread."  It  is  also  celebrated  for  a  battle  1705;  but  chemists  in  general  seem  to  hare 
which  was  fought  there,  190  years  before  paid  but  very  little  attention  to  it.  The 
the  Christian  era,  between  the  Romans  and  greater  number  of  mineralogists,  though 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  The  force  of  Antio*  much  puzzled  what  to  make  of  it,  agreed 
chus  amounted  to  70,000  men  according  to  in  placing  it  among  iron  ores:  but  Pott, 
Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000  horse  ac-  who  published  the  first  chemical  examioa- 
cording  to  Livy«which  has  been  exaggerated  by  tion  of  this  mineral  in  1740,  having  ascer- 
Florus  to  300,000  men ;  the  Roman  army  con-  tained  that  it  often  contains  scarcely  any 
aisted  of  about  2S  or  30,000  men,  2000  of  which  iron,  Cronstedt,  in  his  System  of  Mioeralogr, 
were employedin  guarding  the  camp.  The  Syri-  which  appeared  in  175o,  assigned  it  a  place 
mns  lost  50,000  foot  and  4000  horse ;  and  the  of  its  own,  on  the  supposition  that  it  con- 
Romans  only  300  killed,  with  25  horse.  It  was  sisted  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  earth.  Riomsn 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Magnesia  in  Thes-  examined  it  anew  m  1765;  and  in  the  year 
aaly ;  and  was  commonly  called  Magnettia  ad  1/70,  Kaim  publislied  at  Vienna  a  set  of  ex* 
M^sandrnmj  to  distinguiah  it  from  another  periments,  in  order  to  prove  that  a  peculiar 
called  ilfa^netid  oJ  iS^ittm  in  Lydia,  at  the  metal  might  be  extracted  from  iL  The 
foot  of  Mount  Lipylus.  same  idea  had   struck   Bergman   about  the 

MA(J^]ESIA1A,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  same  time,  and  induced  him  to  request  of 

of  the  class  earths,  order  calcareous.    Consist-  Scheele,  in  1771*  to  undertake  an  examina- 

tng  of  carbonat  of  lime,  a  little  black  oxyd  tion  of  manganese.      Scheele'a  dissertation 

of  manganese,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water;  on  it,  which  appeared  in  1774,  is  a  master- 

bardish,    lamellar,  spontaneously  separating  piece  of  analysis,  and  contains  aome  of  the 

into  grains ;  gradually  changing  the  colour  most  important  discoveries  oi  modem  che* 

of  its  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air^  effer-  mistry.      Bergman  himself  published  a  dis- 

vescing  slowly  with  acias,  and  often  not  with-  sertation  on  it  the  same  year ;  io  which  be 

oat  nituration;  becoming  black  in  the  fire,  demonstrates  that  the  mineral,   then  called 

Three  species.       ^  man^uese,  is  a  metallic   oxyd.       He  ac- 

l.  M.  iirannlaris.    Sidero-calcite  (Kiric.).  cordingly  made  several  attempts  to  reduce 

Brown  spar  (^Schmeisser).  ^    Subopake,  tran-  it,  but   without    success  ;    the  whole  mass 

qnil  in  the  fire,  breaking  into  indeterminate  either    assuming    the   form    of   scoriB,   or 

mgments    of    a    common    form.      Found  yielding    only  small    aeparate  globules  at- 

in  various  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  France,  tracted  by  the   magnet.      This  difficulty  of 

in   large  masses;    colour  fiesh,  white,  rose,  fusion  led  him  to  suspect  that  tiie  metal  he 

rreyish,  yellowish,  and  reddish- white,  with  was  in  quest  of  bore  a  strong  analogy  to 

frequently  an  insidescent metallic  appearance:  platinum.     In  the  mean  time  I>r.  Gahii,  who 

spec.  grav.  2,ft27)  containing  was  making  experiments  on  the  same  mi* 
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DrnK  aetiully  tncceedtid  in  tednciog  it  by  M^lation  i«  ithtMUdi  ooilsiatio^  of  itie  Ml* 

Uw  foIiowiBr  procesf :    be  lined  «  craciblc  pliAk  of  nMoganese  diltolveU  in  water.    On 

witb  cbtrcoM  pon'der  moistened  with  water,  tbe  addition  of  an  allcali,  a   red  •abatanc^ 

put  into  it  some  of  the  mineral  formed  into  »  precipitates,  which  is  the  red  oxyd  of  man* 

ball  br  means  of  oil,  then  filled  up  tbe  cm-  ganese.    According  to  Bergman,  it  is  com- 

cible  with  charcoal-powder,  luted  another  cm-  posed  of  7^  parts  of  manganese,  and  26  of 

cible  over  it,  and  exposed  the  whole  for  about  oxygen.    This  oxyd  likeiTise  attracts  oxy- 

in  boar  to  a  very  intense  heat.  At  tbe  bottom  {(en,  when  exposed  to  tbe  atmosphere,  and 

uf  the  crucible  was  found  a  metallic  button,  is  converted  into  the  black  oxyd. 

or  rather  a  number  of  small  metallic  globules,  1'he  peroxyd  of  black  oxyd  of  manganese 

n|nal  in  weight  l»  one-third  of  the  mineral  exists  abundantly  in  nature ;  indeed  it  is  al- 

fmployed.    It  is  easy  to  see  by  what  means  most  always  in  this  state    that  manganese 

this  reduction  was  accomplished.    The  char-  is  found.    It  was  to  the  black  oxyd  that  tbe 

coal  attncfed  tbe   oxyren  from    the  oxyd,  appellation   manganese  itself  was  originally 

and  the  metal  remained  behind.    The  me-  applied,      it  may  be  formed  verv  soon  by 

isl  obtained,    which  is  called    manganese,  exposing  the  metal  to  the  air.    This  oxyd 

was  &rther  examined  bv  llseman  in  1782,  accordiuf  to  Fourcroy,  is  composed   of  60 

Uieim  in  1785,  and  Bindneini  ill  1789.  parts    oi  manganese,    and    40    of  oxygeiu 

I.  Manganese,  when  pure,  is  of  a  greyish-  When  heated  to  redness  in  an  earthen  relorti 
wbite  colour,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  bril-  it  gives  out  abundance  of  oxygen  gas,  whicb 
liaocy.  Its  texture  is  granular,  it  has  nei-  maybe  collected  in  proper  vessels.  By  this 
ther  taste  nor  smell.  Its  hardness  is  equal  operation  it  is  reduced  nearly  to  the  state  of 
to  that  of  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7,000.  red  oxyd.  It  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
It  is  very  brittle;  or  course  it  can  neither  moistened  oecasiimally ;  it  absorbs  a  new 
bebammered,  nor  drawn  out  into  wire.  Its  dose  of  oxvgen;  and  thus  tlie  same  process 
tenacity  is  unknown.  It  requires,  according  may  again  be  repeated.  No  oxygen  gas  can 
to  Morveau,  the  temperature  of  ItiO**  be  obtained  from  the  white  oxyd  i  a  proof 
Wedgewoo<l  to  melt  it ;  so  that,  platinom  ibat  its  oxygen  is  retained  by  a  stronger  afii- 
acepted,  it  is  the  most  infusible  ot  all  the  nity  than  the  additional  dose  of  oxygen  which 
metals.  When  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  at-  constitutes  the  black  oxyd.  Seguin  has  ob» 
tncted  by  tbe  magnet,  owin^  probably  to  served,  tiiat  in  some  cases  the  black  oxyd  of 
s  imall  portion  of  iron  fim  wnich  it  can  manganese  emits,  before  it  becomes  red, 
with  difficulty  be  parted.  a  quantity  of  asotic  gas.    When  long  ex* 

II.  Manganese^  when  exposed  to  the  air,  posed  to  a  strong  heat,  it  assumes  a  green 
tthacts  oxygefl  more  rapidly  than  any  other  colour.  In  that  state  it  is  whitened  by  sul« 
body,  pfa#spfaorns  excepted.  It  loses  its  phuric  acid,  but  not  dissolved.  A  very  vio* 
Isstre  SNOMSt  instantly,  becomes  grey,  violet,  tent  beat  fuses  thn  oxyd,  and  converts  it 
^nvs,  and  at  last   black.    These  changes  into  a  green-coloured  ffl^u* 

^^  place  still  more  rapidly  if  the  nieUlis  III.    Manganese  does  not  oombine  with 

Wsted  in  an  open  vesseL  hydrogen.      When    dissolved   In    sulphuric 

This  metal  seems   capable  of  combining  acid,  a  black   spongy   mass  of  carburet  of 

vith  three  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  iron  is  left  behind.    Hence  it  has  been  sup* 

•od  of  forming  tliree  dliierent  oxyds,  the  posed  capable  of  combininir  with   carbon; 

wbite,  tbe  red,  and  the  black.  nut  it  is   more   probable   that   the   carbon 

Tbe  protoxyd    or    wbite   oxyd,  tnay  be  is  combined  with  the  iron,  which  is  almost 

obuioed  by  dissolving   the  black  oxyd  of  always    present  in   manganese.       It   seems 

maaganese  in  nitric  acid,  by  adding  a  little  pretty  clear,  however,  that  carburet  of  iron  is 

wfar.    The  sugar  attracts  oxvgen  from  the  capable  of  combining  with  this  metal,  and 

bUck  oxvd,  and  converts  it  into*  the  white,  that  it  always  forms  a  part  of  steel, 

wbicb  is'  dissolved  by  the  acid.      Into  the  Bergman  did  not  succeed  in  bis  attempt 

Mlation    pour  a  quantity    of   potass;    the  to  combine  manganese  with  sulphur;    but 

protoiyd  precipitates  in  the  Ibrtlri  of  a  white  he  formed  a  sulpfiureted  oxyd  of  manganese 

pMnler.       It    is    compoued^    according    to  by    combining   eight  parts    of   the    black 

Benrman,  of  80  parts  of  maniranese,  and  20  oxyd  with  three  parU  of  sulphur.    It  is  of 

of  oxygen.       When  exposed^  to  the  air,  it  a  green  colour,   and  gives   out  sulphureted 

toon  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  hydrogen  gas,  when  acted  upon  by  acids, 

tbe  black  oxyd  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  sulphur 

The  deutoxyd  or  red  oxyd,  may  be  ob-  is  capable  of  combining    with   manganese; 

^9ed  by  dissolving  the  black  oxyd  In  sul-  for  Proust  has    found    native   sulp buret  of 

pboric  acid^   withwt  the  addition  of  any  manganese  in   that  ore  of  tellanum  which 

csiBbwtible  substance.     When  bkck  oJtyd  is  known  by  the  name  of  gold  ore  of  Wag- 


rfniangaoese,  made  into  a  paste  with  sul-  yug.  ,_  v  j  -^u 
pJ^aric  scid,  is  heated  in  a  retort,  a  great  Phospbonis  may  be  combined  with  man- 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  toases  ever,  while  ganese  by  melting  together  equal  p-rts  of 
oxyd,  thus  deprived  of  part  vf  its  oxy-  the  metal  and  of  phosphoric  glass;  or  by 
,  dissolves  in  the  acid.  Distil  to  dryw  dropping  phosphorus  upon  red-hot  manga- 
...^  and  pnur  water  upon  the  residwim,  nese.  The  phwpburet  of  manganMe  is  of 
M  |w8»jttlirongh  a  filtre.    A  red^jolonred  a  white  colour,  brittle,  granulated,  disposed 
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to  crystallize,  not  altered  by  exposure  to  tlie  sent.    The  only  method  that  has  been  attend- 

air,  and  more  fusible  than  manganese.    When  ed  with  any  tolerable  success,  is  the  follo\r- 

heated  the  phosphorus  burns,  and  tlie  metal  ing,  invented  by  Bergman.       Select  a  sonnil 

is  oxydyzed.  and  very  refractory  crucible,  and  line  it  with 

IV.     Manganese  does   not   combine   with  charcoal,   or  still  better,  with  a  mixture  of 

either  of  the  simple  combustibles.  linseed  meal  and  water,  beaten  up  with  as  much 

y.     Manganese    combines    with   many   of  finely  sifted  charcoal  as  it  will  take  without 

the   metals,    and    forms    with   them     alloys  losing    its  tenacity :    dry  the    crucible    tho- 

which  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  exa-  roughly,  gradually   increasing    the   heat  till 

mined.  the   meal  begins   to  be  scorched  :   tlien  take 

it  unites  readily  with  copper.    The  com-  some    oxyd    of    manganese    pnrified     from 

pound,  according  to   Bergman,  is  very  mal-  all  extraneous  substances,  and  make  it  up  into 

Icable ;    its  colour  is  red,  and  it  sometimes  a  ball  with   any  kind  of  oil ;   put  this  into 

becomes    ^reen    by    age.       Gmelin  made  a  the  cavity  of  the  crucible  and  cover  it  with 

number  ot  experiments   to  see  whether  this  poivdered  charcoal :     then  lute  in  a  piercfd 

alloy  could  be  formed  by  fusing  the  black  cover  or  an  inverted  crucible,  and  place  it  in 

oxyd    of   manganese    along    Avith     copper,  a    blast    furnace :     keep    it  a  moderate  red 

He  partly  succeeded,  aVid  proposed  to  sub-  heat  till  the  jet  of  blue  flame   through  the 

stitute    this    alloy,   instead    of  the  alloy  of  hole  in   the  cover  has  ceased :     then   hnnr 

copper  and  arsenic,    which    is  used  in  the  the  furnace  rapidly  to  its  highest  heat,  and 

arts.  keep  it  so   for  about    three  quarters  of  aa 

It  combines  readily  with   iron ;    indeed  it  hour :   then   let  the  (ire  go  out,  and    wbea 

has    scarcely    ever    been    found    quite    free  the  crucible    is    quite     cold,    break    it    up 

from  some  mixture   of  that  metal.     Manga-  carefully,  and  the  manganese  will  be  found 

nese  gives  iron  a  white  colour,  and   renders  in  globules  of  various  sizes,  covered  for  the 

it  brittle.      It  combines  also  with  tin,  but  most  part  with  a  thin  vitreous  crust, 

scarcely  with  zinc.  MA'GNET,  or  Loadstone,  in  mineralogy. 

It  does    not  combine  with    mercury  nor  See  Ferrum  tnaffnes. 

with   bismuth.      Gmelin  found   that  manga-  MAGNE'TICAL.la.  (from  ma^e/.)    1. 

nese  cannot  be  alloyed  with  bismuth  without  MAGNE'TIC.        J  Relating  to  the  mair- 

great  difficulty,  and  that  it  unites  to  antimony  net  (JVewton^.     2.     Having    powers    corrr- 

very  imperfectly.      Chemists    have    not   at-  spondent  to  tliose  of  the  magnet  (.Yeie^/oji). 

tempted  to  combine  it  with  gold,  platinum,  3.    Attractive  ;    having   the   power  to  diatv 

silver,  nickel,  nor  cobalt.  things  distant  (Donne). 

Vl.     The  affinities  of  manganese  and  of  Magnetic  Iron-^ione.    See  Perruu. 

its  white  and   red  oxyds,  are,  according  to  Ma«nstic  Sand.    See  Ferrum. 

Bergman,  as  follows:                                 ,  Magnetic  JVeedie,       See    Needle   and 

Compass. 

MAGNETISM,  the  power  by  vbicb  the  load- 
stone is  influenced,  and  manifesting  itself  bj  cer- 
tain  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Or, 
it  is  the  science  in  which  phenomena  of  this  Idod 
are  classified  and  reduced  to  laws. 

The  loadstone  was  long  regarded  as  a  simpie 
stone,  possessing  the  property  of  attracting  iron, 
as  the  name  given,  in  the  common  language  of 
every  country,  to  the  ferruginous  mineral  codoved 
with  this  quality,  will  show  ;  such  as  pierre 
d*aimant,  for  example,  in  French  ;  and  the  load- 
stone in  English.  Men  judged  of  its  substance  bj 
the  stony  particles  that  are  often  mixed  with  it,  bat 
which  are  purely  accidental. 

1.  The  attractive  virtue  of  the  loadstone  vss 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  tbey  had  ctco  re- 
marked, that  it  communicated  to  one  picee  of 
Reduction  of  Ores,  As  manganese  is  ap-  iron  the  power  of  attracting  another  nicoe.  Bat 
plied  to  no  use  in  its  metallic  state,  there  though,  from  the  sympathy  it  seemed  to  ev'mce 
are  no  establishments  for  the  reduction  of  for  iron,  the  loadstone  became  ont  of  those  sporu 
its  ores  in  the  great  way  :  and  even  in  the  >"  *l»'ch  curiosity  delighu,  and  which  it  repwl 
laboratory  the  process  is  seldom  performed,  »°  various  ways,  the  best  and  most  iroporunt 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  which  F0P«rty  of  this  mineral,  which  occasions  one  of 
is  reqiisite,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  ^Ju^ZT  r°  ^^  '  northern  and  the  cj^ 
.mal?  furnace,  unless  they  are  pec"U^^^^^  L^e^^trd^'ru^t  ^1^^^^^^ 
well  constructed.       The  use  of  M  alkaline     ^g„,  „,ji^„,  ^j^,^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^ 

and  vitreous  fluxes  must  be  carefu  ly  avoided  :  g.  The  earliest  theories  of  magnetism  partoct 
for  the  affinity  of  these  with  the  oxyd  of  ©f  the  systematic  ideas  that  prevailed  among  ike 
manganese  is  so  considerable,  as  entirely  philosophers  of  the  day.  The  vortices  of  !>«- 
to  prevent  its  reduction  when  they  are  pre-    cartes  captivated  the  mind  to  such  a  degree,  Uii'- 
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MAGNETISM. 

ftticinpts  KYre  made  to  introduce  them  every  where,  fluid ;  and  Coulomb  has  proved,  at  we  shall  preiently 

'Ihey  mtre  given  to  electric  bodies,  and  the  magnet  see,  that  these  diflerent  actions  follow  the  inverse  ra- 

also  Dittst  have  its  share.     Afterwards  the  idea  sug-  tio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 
c«5ted  itself  of  simple  effluvia  of  magnetic  matter,        6*.  All  the  natural  fluid  of  the  magnetic  body,  even 

I  be  molccttl«  of  which  advanced  towards  each  other,  afier  its  decomposition,  remains  in  the  interior  of 

or  took  a  retrt^ade  motion,  according  to  the  man*  that  body  ;  and,  in  this  view,  magnets  may  be  assi- 

ii.T  in  which  the  respective  effluvia  of  two  magnets  milated  to  idio.electric  bodies.     The  two  fluids  disen- 

roti.    There  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  iron  a  kind  gaged  from  the  state  of  combination,  take  contrary 

of  small  hairs  that  performed  the  office  of  valves,  to  movements  towards  the  extremities  of  the  magnet, 

sill  the  passage  of  the  fluid  in  one  way,  and  to  op.  and  thus  exhibit  actions  analogous  to  those  of  vitre- 

ro«e  its  passage  when  it  presented  itself  in  a  ccn-  ous  and  resinous  electricity. 

tnfy  direction.      Such  was,  among  others,  the  opi.        But,  before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  take  a  gene- 

cioc  of  Dufay:  and  this  philosopher,  who  had  seen  so  ral  view  of  magnetism  as  it  presents  itself  in  all  its 

rkarly  the  principle  of  electric  motion,  when  he  extent ;  for  to  understand  well  the  developement  of 

eioie  to  apply  it  to  magnetism,  presented  a  machine  the  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  an  idea  of 

of  his  own  invention,  instead  of  the  mechanism  of  it  as  a  whole, 
eiturek  7.  All  the  phenomena  that  magnets  which  have 

J.  ^pinua  wts  the  first,   who,   to  explain  the  been  subjected  to  experiment,   have  furnished,  ar« 

pbeooxnena   of  magnetism,    made   use    bf   simple  only  so  many  diflerent  aspects,  as  it  were,  of  a  funda- 

pcwrrs  subjected  to  calculation.     The  idea  which  mental  fact,  that  has  long  been  remarked.     It  con. 

serred  ss  the  basis  of  bis  theory  was  suggested  to  sists  in  this,  that  if  we  take  at  pleasure  one  of  the  ex- 

hiji  while  holding  a  tourmalin  in  his  hand.     He  tremities  of  a  magnet,  and  apply  it  to  the  two  extre- 

kaJ  discovered,  that  the  efiects  of  this  stone  were  mities  of  another  magnet,  there  will  be  attraction  on 

iie  result  of  electricity,  and   had  remarked,   that  one  part  and  repulsion  on  th^  other  between  the  two 

it  :«pel!ed  on  one  side,  and  attracted  on  the  other,  magnets.     The  opposed  ext/«mity  of  the  first  ma<r- 

a  small  electrised  body.    To   these  two  sides  he  net  will  produce  on  those  tf  the  other  magnet  in - 

gave  the   name    of  poles,    and    this   appellation,  verse  efl*ects.    In  general  there  is  in  every  magnet 

«i)icb  might  have  paased  for  a  convenient  mode  two  opposite  points,  that  exhibit  contrary  actions  and 

of  expression  only,   became  the  word    really  ex-  to  which  the  name  of  poles  had  been  given.    We 

;4>-s9ive  of  the   thing.     He  saw  in  the  tourmalin  may  judge  of  the  energy  of  these  contrary  influences 

« liod  of  small  electric  magnet,  and  comparing  the  by  making  a  magnet  act  in  presence  of  a  magnetised 

l>(^aotDena  of  real  magnets  with  those  of  idio-elec-  needle  freely   suspended ;   the  extremities  of  this 

((ic  bodies,  he  found,  thai  the  action  of  the  two  fluids  needle  will  make  diflerent  circuits,  and  ncmetimes  a 

n/ight  be  reduced  to  the  same  laws ;  and  thus  added  complete  revolution,  to  find  the  position  required  by 

to  (be  merit  of  having  improved  the  theory  of  dec-  the  equilibrium. 

tridtv.  and  created,  as  it  were,  the  theory  of  magnet-         8.  Now,  we  have  a  phenomenon,  extremely  re- 

i  ID,  tbat  of  combining  in  the  same  link  these  two  markable  ly  its  continuity,  and  the  immense  distances 

{;nnd  portions  of  the  chain  of  human  srience.  to  which  it  extends  itself,  in  the  terrestrial  globe, 

Couknnb,  receiving  from  the  hands  of  ^pinus  the  which  performs,  relatively  to  a  magnetised  needle, 

first  of  these  theoriea,  to  give  it  a  new  modification,  the  same  function  as  the  ms^et  in  the  instance  we 

ihercl^  contracted  a  sort  of  engagement  to  improve  have  just  mentioned ;  so  that  the  needle,  left  to  the 

the  Kcond  also ;  and  it  will  presently  be  seen,  from  influence  of  this  vast  magnetic  body,  takes  a  direction 

the  sketch  we  shall  give  of  his  results,  with  what  fide-  from  north  to  south,  and  which  we  see  to  be  that 

lily  be  baa  acquitted  himself.  which  accords  with  the  manner  of  acting  of  this  same 

governing  influence.     For  if,  when  the  needle  is  at 

U—Gfnerol  Princtplet  qfthe  TIteory  of  Magnet"  rest,  we  alter  iu  position,  it  never  fails,  after  a  few 

tiffi.  oscillations,   to  return  to  it  again.      What  would 

have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 

A.  Though  the  magnetic  fluid  is  governed  by  the  who  already  ascribed*  a  soul  to  magnets,   though 

■sne  laws  as  the  electric  fluid,  there  are  several  they  knew  nothing  of  their  powera  of  action,  bat 

^iags,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  in-  in  circumstances  of  contact,  had  the  idea  occurred 

<)icate  a  diflerence  between  them.     Iron,  and  one  or  to  them   of  suspending  one  of  these  bodies   to  a 

t*o  other  metallic  substances,  are  the  only  bodies  thread? 

t^t  b&ve  hitherto  exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of        9.  What  we  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  pa. 

Bsgsetisnv  whcreaa  all  bodies  are  susceptible  of  the  ragraph,  leads  to  an  observation  that  we  conceive  to 

clraric  virtue.     If  an  electrised  tourmalin  be  pre-  be  interesting,  relative  to  the  manner  of  denominat. 

Kaicd   to  a  magnetised  needle  freely   suspended,  ing  the  two  fluids  which  compose  the  magnetic  fluid, 

vbitever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  two  bodies  as  as  well  as  the  poles  in  which  their  powers  of  action 

to  lite  poles,  the  tourmalin  exercises  on  the  needle,  reside.  The  mere  mention  of  the  hypothesis  relative 
to  titer  its  poaitioo,  the  same  attractive  force  only     to  the  existence  of  these  fluids,  is  sufficient  to  ena. 

tbst  it  would  exercise  on  any  other  body ;  which  im.  ble  us  to  understand  that  the  magnetic  repulsions, 

f^m,  that  its  presence  gives  rise  in  the  needle  itself  similar  in  this  respect  to  electric   repulsions,    are 

te  sa  electric  virtue,  independent  of  the  magnetic  ascribable  to  those  which  exist  between  homogeneous 
virtoe.  fluids,  and  the  attractions  to  those  which  heterogc- 

^  The  oorreapondence  between  the  two  theories     neous  fluids  exert  on  one  another.     It  follows  from 

leads  OS  further  to  consider  the  magnetic  fluid  as  this,  that  when  a  magnetised  needle  is  in  its  natural 

composed  of  two  distinct  fluids,  combined  toge-  direction,  the  pole  oi  that  needle,  whi^h  is  turned 
^  in  iron  that  exhibits  no  sign  of  magnetism,  to  the  north,  is  in  the  opposite  state  to  that  of 
■Bd  existij^  ^Mrt  in  that  which  has  undergone  a  the  pole  of  our  globe,  which  is  in  the  same 
Kate  of  nagoetism.  The  moleculse  of  each  fluid  quarter;  and  aa  this  last  mentioned  pole  ought 
^rc^  one  another,  and  attract  those  of  the  other    to  be  the  true  north  pole  relative  to  magnetism 
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at  it  is  with  respect  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  it  a  magnetised  needle  continuing  precisely  as  h  vas 

would   seem   more  appropriate  to   give    the  name  previously   to    the    magnetic    virtue    having    been 

of  south  pole  to  the  extremity  of  the  needle  that  communicated    to    it.      We  see  in   efiecti  that  if 

is  turned  towards  the  norih,  and  that  of  north  pole  to  one  of  the  two  actions  were  superior  to  the  other, 

the  opposite  extremity.     We   shall  therefore  adopt  its  excess  might  be  considered  as  a  distinct  force, 

these  denominations,  which  are  already  employed  in  the  direction  of  which  forming  an  angle  with  that  of 

England,  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  shall  call  gravitation  would  give  a  compound  motion,  so  that 

by  the  name  of  austral  fluid  that  which  the  part  of  the  the  needle  would  no  longer  exert  the  same  pres- 

needle  nearest  to  the  north  solicits,  and  the  name  of  sure  on  the  balance,   as  it  did  before  it  was  nug- 

boreal  fluid  that  which  resides  in  the  part  situated  to-  netised. 

wards  the  south.  14.  Before  we  proceed  to    the   second    result, 

10.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  with  magnetism  as  we  must  premise,  that  the  name  of  magnetic  ne. 
it  would  be  with  electricity,  if  there  existed  in  na-  ridian  has  been  given  to  that,  the  plane  of  wbicfc 
ture  no  other  than  perfectly  idio-electric  bodies*  coincides  with  the  direction  natarally  assomed  by 
No  magnet  ever  possesses  more  than  its  natural  a  magnetised  needle.  Now,  let  us  suppose  thai 
quantity  of  fluid,  which  is  constant ;  so  that  it  can  the  needle,  being  moved  out  of  that  diieetioD, 
derive  no  additional  portion  from  any  extraneous  is  then  led  to  itself:  it  will  immediately  tend  U> 
body,  nor  communicate  the  smallest  portion  of  what  regain  its  former  position,  and  that  tendency  will 
it  possesses  by  nature ;  and  the  change  to  a  state  be  the  eflect  of  diflerent  forces  acting  at  the  time 
of  magnetism  depends  solely  on  the  disengagement  in  oblique  directions  the  whole  length  ef  the 
of  the  two  fluids  which  constitute  the  natural  needle.  Now,  supposing  these  forces  to  be  decon. 
fiuid,  and  their  passage  to  opposite  parts  of  the  posed,  we  may  substitute  in  their  stead  a  sioglc 
iron.  force  perpendicular  to  the  needle^  and  applied  to  a 

11.  The  harder  this  metal  is,  the  greater  is  the  point  between  the  middle  of  the  needle,  and  the 
difhcuUy  which  the  two  fluids  experience  in  mov-  extremity  answering  to  the  nearest  pole.  Tbn 
ing  in  its  pores :  and  generally  speaking,  this  difB-  force  is  called  the  directing  force  of  the  needle,  and 
culty  is  always  considerable,  and  much  superior  to  observation  shews  that  it  is  proportional  to  the 
the  resistsnce  which  bodies,  even  the  most  perfectly  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  needle,  moved  out  of 
idio-electric,  oppose  to  the  internal  motion  of  fluids  its  natural  direction,  makes  with  that  direction  it- 
disengaged    from    their    natural    fluid.       Coulomb  self. 

has  given  to  this  power  the  name  of  coercive  force,  Coulomb  has  obtained  this  result  by  means  of 

as   he  has   to  that  which  acts  in  idio^leclric  bo-  an  experiment  similar  to  the  one  he  employed  to 

dies.  ascertain   the  electric  force  placed  in  equilibriom 

12.  The  property  which  magnetic  needles  pos-  with  the  force  of  torsion  of  a  veiy  thin  metallic 
sess,  of  turning  one  of  their  extremities  to  the  wire.  We  may  recollect  here,  that  the  force  of 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  depends  on  the  torsion,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  is  pro- 
drcumstance,  as  we  have  stated  (8.)>  of  the  ter-  poriional  to  the  angle  of  torsion,  or  to  the  number  of 
restrial  globe  performing  with  regard  to  those  degrees  which  any  point,  taken  on  the  surface  of  the 
needles  the  function  of  a  real  magnet.  In  the  de-  wire,  passes  over  while  the  torsion  is  going  on.  This 
velopement  of  the  effects  which  magnetic  bodies  sub-  principle  being  laid  down,  and  the  needke  suspended 
jected  to  experiment  exhibit,  attention  to  this  action  freely  to  a  wire  exempt  from  all  torsion,  Coolomh 
of  the  globe  on  magnetic  needles  is  often  extremely  impresses  upon  this  wire  a  torsion  of  a  certain  nrnn- 
necessary.  But  as  the  science  is  yet  too  little  ber  of  degrees ;  and  the  needle  then  departs  from  its 
advanced,  relatively  to  this  point,  for  us,  by  the  magnetic  meridian,  till  the  directing  force  which 
aid  of  theory,  to  ascertain  directly,  and  with  the  tends  to  restore  it  to  that  meridian  is  in  equilibrium 
proper  precision,  the  influence  of  that  action,  the  with  the  force  of  torsion.  The  observer  meuurei 
defect  has  been  supplied  by  the  results  of  observa-  the  angle  which  the  needle  then*  makes  with  its  first 
tion,  which  have  been  assumed  as  principles,  from  direction,  and  gives  to  the  wire  a  further  lorsioa 
want  of  those  which  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  a  certain  number  of  d^rees.  In  this  case,  the 
of  the  cause  of  natural  magnetism  would  furnish,  needle  departs  still  more  from  its  magnetic  meridian, 
Among  these  results,  there  are  two  which  are  par-  and  at  the  same  time  the  directing  force  that  tends  to 
ticulariy  remarkable,  and  which  we  proceed  to  restore  it  to  that  position,  becomes  augmented,  be- 
slate.  cause  the  forces  of  which  It  is  the  result  act  m  less 

I  A,    When    a    magnetic    needle   is    suspended  oblique  directions  along  the  needle.     The  torsion  be- 

freely  to  a  thread,  its  austral  pole  is  drawn  towards  ing  at  an  end,  the  needle  assumes  anew  the  position 

the  north,  while  its  boreal  pole  is  attracted  in  a  con-  under  which  the  directing  force  is  still  in  equilibrium 

trary  direction,  to  the  south  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  with  the  force  of  torsion,  which  is  measuivd  by  the 

in  the  case  where  the  two  forces  which  acted  on  this  first  torsion,  plus  the  augmentation  it  has  reoeiTcd. 

needle  might  vary  in  their  intenseness,  their  result*  Now,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  number  of  d^rcei 

ing  force  acting  always  in  a  single  right  line,  (lie  which  the  two  torsions  measure,  are  proportional  to 

needle  constantly  remained  in  that  same  line.     But  the  angles  which  the  needle  makA  with  its  origioal 

observation  further  proves,   that    the    two    actions  direction,  in  the  two  positions  which  furnished  the 

which  attract  the  needle  in  two  contrary  directions,  equilibrium. 

are  apparently  equal,  in  whatever  point  of  the  globe  15.  This  result  leads  to  another,  which  is  merdy 

the   needle  may  be.    This  is  the  necessary  conse-  a   corollary  from   it.     Whatever  may  bo   the  £• 

quence     of    an     experiment    by     Bouguer,     who,  rection  of  the  real  forces  that  act  on  the  difiervfit 

having  suspended    by   the  middle,    to   a  thread,   a  points  of  the  needle  to  restore  it  to   its  msgnetic 

needle   not   magnet  sed,    in   which    case  the  thread  meridian  vfhen   it  has  been  made  to  depart  from 

was    vertical,    and    having    afterwards    magnetised  it,  we  may  always  ascribe  to  those  forves  a  re> 

the  needle,   observed  that  the  thread   remained   in  sultant    parallel    to    the  magnetic    meridian;   ifld 

the    same    perpendicular    position.      Coulomb    has  it   is  easy   to  conceive,    that  this  resultant  matt 

obtained    the   same   inference  from   the  weight   of  pass  by  a  point  in  that  half  of  the  needle  «hi'h 
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laivcn  to  the  aorth  pok  ot  tbc  globe,  if  tht  ex.  ipiring,  m  it  wcre^  to  impress  upon  U  the  mim 

periaeat  bo  modo  in  a  northern  country*  or,  in  4  motion  s    and  ai    die  needle  wat  Tcry  short,   so 

•  eootrary  caae,  to  the  south  polo.     Now,  assuming  that   the  dittanccs   of   its   poles  at  the  centre   of 

as  a  fact  that  the  directing  forces  are  in  proportion  to  action  of  the    steel  wire  difiered  but    little   from 

the  siooi  of  tlie  angles  of  deriation,  it  appears  that  the  one    another,    the    middle   of   this    needle    might, 

rcsuking  force  we  have  mentioned   is  a  constant  without  striking  error,  be  coniidered  as  the  mean 

(piaotity,  passing  alwnys  by  one  and  the  same  point  distance  between  those  at   which   the  two   actions 

of  the  needles  exerted  themselves ;    and  it  was  relatively  to  this 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  estaUished,  by  point,    that   the  question  of  etiimating    the    force 

aassns  of  the  results  we  isve  stated,  a  theory  of  of  the  wire  in  pretence  of  which  the  needle  oscillatci^ 

nagnetie  phenomena :  it  was  neceassry  to  determine  was  undertaken. 

thclawby  which  the  forces  that  act  in  these  phenomena         An  rramplo  wiU  serve   to    throw  light  on  all 

are  governed  at  difineot  disunces.    Msny  philoso.  that  has  been  said.     The  needle^  being  so  placed 

phen,  who  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject,  that  its  centre  of  action  was   at  the  distance  of 

lisd  recoone  to  means  so  very  imperfect,  that  we  108  millimetres,  or  4  inches,  from  the  steel  wire, 

must  not  be  surprised  to  see  their  results  accord  so  made  41   oscillations    in  a  minute:    placed   after, 

kule  with  one  another,  and  be  so  remote  from  the  wards   at   double   that  distance,   it  made  but  84 

true  principle.  osdlbtions  in  a  minute.     The  total  forces,  then, 

16.  The  pcedfion  of  the  methoda  employed  by  which   solicited   the    needle   in   its   two  positions, 

Coslomb,  to  ascertain  thialaw,  leaves  no  doubt  that  were  respectively  as  the  square  of  41  is  to  that 

it  foQows  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  of  24,  or  as  1681  to  576.     If  from  each  of  these 

£ftsnce^  like  that  which  governs  electrical  actiona.  numbers  we  take  the  square  of  15,  or  223,  we 

Bot  faere^  the  manner  in  which  the  fluid  is  distributed  shall  have  for  the  ratio  between  the  forces  of  the 

is  (he  bodies  that  were  sutgected  to  experiment,  re»  sleel  wire^  that  of  1456  to  351,  which  diffi*rs  but 

quifcd  distinct  consideration ;  tnm  the  circumstsncn  little  from  the  proportion  of  4  to  !•    And  as  the 

of  these  bodies  having  two  centres  of  action  that  corresponding  disunces  are  to  each  other  u  1  is  to  2, 

are  in    two  opposite   states^    while   the   electrical  we  may  infer,  that  the  forces  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 

bodies  that  were  employed  in  researches  directed  to  of  the  square  of  the  distances, 
a  nmilar  end,  were  solicited  only  by  a  single  dec-        The  number  of  oacillations  thst   took  place  in 

tricity,  which  enabled  the  observer  to  consider  all  60  seconds,  did  not  however  always  give  exactly 

the  forces  as  united  in  a  single  centre  of  action,  tlie  quantity  of  action  exerted  by  the  steel   irire. 

For  the  present,   we  shall  content  ourselves  with  Thst   exacioeu    only    obtained,    as   to    sense,    so 

remarking,   that  in  the  magnet    the    two    centres  long  ss  the  needle  was  at  disunces  from  the  sted 

of  action  are  at  a  very  trifling  dlsiancn  from  the  wire  small  enough   to    permit   the   neglecting  the 

cztmnities.  force  of  the  superior  pole  of  thst  wire,  which  was 

Coukgnb  has  obuincd  the  end  he  had  in  view  then   direct.*d   acctirding  to  a   line    deviating    but 

by  two  diilerent  methods.     The  first  consisted   in  little  from  the  vertical,  and  which,  besides,  acted 

(hciog  in  a  sute  of  oscillation   a    small  needle,  much    farther    off  than    the    hiferiur   pole.      But 

27  millimetres,  or  an  inch,  In  length,  directly  op-  when  the  needle  was  plsced  st  a.  greater  distance 

posite  to  the  ixiferior  centre  of  action  of  a  magnetic  from  the  steel  wire,  then  the  part  of  the  decom- 

stcd  wire,  about  6*8  decimetres,  or  25  inches,   in  position  or  resolution  of  that  torce  which  was  in 

IsBgth,  atnated  vertically  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  the  horizontal  direction,  as  well  as  tliat  according 

BMridiaiL  to  which   the  .inferior   pole  acted,    would    become 

ieavii^  for  an  instant  the  soperior  centre  of  more  appreciable  with  respect  to  the  force  of  that 

actioo   out    of   the   question,    we    must    conceive  same  pole;  and  hence  it  was  only  by  making  the 

that  the  needle,  while  it  makes  iu  oscillations,  is  little  requisite  correction,   that  one  could  be  able 

at  the  aame  time  solicited  fay  two  forces,  of  which  to  represent  the  law  sought,  with  the  suiUble  pre* 

one  resides  in  the  inferior  centre  of  action  of  the  dsion. 

ned  wire,  and  the  other  is  the  directing  force  of  17-  The  other  method  was  analogous  to  ihst  which 
the  needle.  The  effect  of  this  last  force  also,  Coulomb  bsd  employed  in  electricity.  He  converted 
vba  it  acta  alone  on  a  needle  in  a  deranged  the  electrical  balance  into  a  magnetic  balance,  sup- 
state  u  to  iu  magnetic  meridian,  ia  to  give  to  plying,  by  means  of  a  long  magnetic  nectile,  the 
the  needle  an  osdSatory  motion.  Kow  Coulomb  lever  suspeuded  to  the  wire,  and  substituting  for 
had  asreruincd,  prior  to  the  experiment,  that  the  copper  ball  a  similar  needle  placed  veriically 
the  needle,  left  to  iu  own  directing  force,  made  on  the  magnetic  meridian.  Such  was  the  respective 
IS  oscillations  in  60  seconds.  But  it  is  with  the  disposition  of  the  two  needles,  that  when  that  which 
needle  hcre^  as  with  the  nendalum  oscillsting  by  was  moveable  was  on  the  point  of  touching  the 
rinue  of  its  wdght:  and  it  is  proved  that  the  other,  by  preserving  iU  nearly  horisonUl  position, 
action  of  this  forces  to  make  the  pendulum  os-  the  conuct  took  place  at  one  of  the  centres  of 
alUte^  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  num*  actioo  of  the  first,  and  the  inferior  centre  of  the 
bar  of  os^lationa  made  in  a  given  time,  assumed  second. 

for  the  nnit  of  time.  Accordingly,  in  the  pre-  The  natural  tendency  of  the  needle  to  return 
sent  hypothesis,  which  supposes  Uie  needle  to  be  to  its  magnetic  meridian,  wu  here  also  a  parti* 
•ohdted  at  onoe  fay  iU  own  directing  force  and  cular  action  that  com  lined  itself  with  the  reci- 
by  thst  of  the  steel  wir^  the  value  of  the  last  procal  actions  of  the  two  needles;  snd  the  ob- 
is obtained  by  sobtracttng  the  square  of  15  from  ject  was  to  discover  the  relation  between  these 
tbe  nomber  of  oscillations  made  by  the  needle  in  actions,  by  disengaging  them  from  their  conibi- 
60  seconds.  nation.    To  suceecd  in  this.  Coulomb  bcgsn  with 

To  give  predsion  to  the  experinenU,   it  was  comparing  the  first  force  alone  with  the  force  of 

further   necessary    to    detennine   the    distance   at  torsion;  and  he  found,    that  if  a  torsion    making 

*bich  the  steel  wire  was  supposed  to  act  on  tbe  an  angle  of  35  degrees  wss  given  to  the  wire  that 

Bcedle.     Mow  we  shall  presently    see,    thst    this  susuined    the    moveable    needle,    the    needle    de. 

action   depends    npoo    two    forces,    each    exerting  viaied  a  degree  from   its   magnetic  meridian :  and 

iUdf  on  one  of  the  poles  of  the  needle,  and  con*  if  the  torsions  were  increased  so  as  to  form  'angles 
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thnt  TTcre  successively  twice,  tliree  time?,  four  limes,  other,    that   M   turns   iks   boreal  pole  B,    towarli 

&c.  35  tigroes  the  needle  deviated  2  degrees,  3  de-  the   austral  pole  </,   of  the  magnet  N  ;  the  bori-al 

grees.  4  degrees,  &c.  from  its  magnetic  meridian  ;  fluid    of  B,   for  example,    being   at   a   shoiter  dis- 

and   thus,   by  taking   from  each   impresieed   torsion  tance  from   the  magnet  N,   than   the  austral  fiuA 

the   number   of  degrees  which   the  distance  of  the  of   A,    we  may  consider   the  magnet  M  as  being 

needle  from  the  meridian  gave  — that  is  to  say,   the  wholly  in   the   boreal  state,   by  virtue  of  a  force, 

quantity  by  which  the  torsion  of  the  wire  was  coun-  B',   equal  to  the  difference  between   the  forces  of 

teracted,  by  virtue  of  the  movement  of  the  needle —  A  and  of  B ;  and   as  the  force  B'  acts  by  attric- 

he  found  that   the  force   of  the  needle,    to    re-act  tion  on  the  austral  fluid  of  the  pole  a  more  tl.an 

against  each  torsion,    amounted  to  as  many  times  it  does  on  the  boreal   fluid  of  b,   which  is  farther 

35  degrees,  as  there  were  degrees  in  the  arch  mea-  from   the   magnet   M,   attraction   will   be  the  pre- 

suring  the  distance  of  the  needle  from  the  meridian,  vailing    power;     and    if    the    two    magnets    hare 

proving  indeed   that  the  magnetic    repulsions    fol-  freedom    of    motion    they    will   approach   till  ih^ 

low   the  inverse   ratio  of  the  squares    of  the  dis-  meet,    and    will    adhere    to    each    other :     on  the 

tancei.  other  hand,  if  the  pole  h  were  turned  towards  the 

'2.    Magnetic  Attractions  and  Repulston$,  pole  B,  as  represented  in  figure  2,  from  the  same 

18.  Having  proceeded  thus   far   on   our  subject,  mode    of   reasoning,    with  •  a    simple   Inversion  of 

we    are     now    capable    of   explaining    the    pheno-  the   terms,    it    is   obvious    there  will   be    repuUiai 

mena    produced    by    magnets    in    consequence    of  between   the  two  magnets.     This  will  be  the  c&se 

their    mutual    actions.       This    explanation   will    in  also  if  we  suppose  these  magnets  to  turn  towards 

reality    be    very    little    more    than    expressing    in  each    other    their    poles.    A,    rr,    solicited    by  the 

other   words   the   eflects   exhibited    by    idio.electric  austral   fluid.      In    general,     two  magnets    attract 

bodies,    of  which   one  part  is   in   a  vitreous,    and  each  other  by  their  poles  of  difierent  names,  and 

the  other  in  a  resinous  state,  and  particularly  the  repel     each     other     by    their    poles   of   the  same 

tourmalin.     We   may  suppose,   if  we  please,   that  name. 

the  boreal  fluid   of  a  magnet  performs  the   same  21.  Let  us  conceive  the  body  N  (6g.  1)  a  bar 

function    as   the  vitreous  fluid    of    the    tourmalin,  of  iron,  that,   while  in  the  natural  state,  finds  iu 

and   the  austral    as    the   resinous  fluid.      On   this  self  so  placed  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 

supposition,    the    resemblance    of    the    phenomena,  magnet    M,    that    that    magnet    turns    its    boreal 

in    the    two  'branches    of    science,    is    limited    to  pole,    B,   towards  it.     The  force  B'  of  that  vazg- 

those   which   the   tuo   bodies   exhibit,   having   each  net,    equal  to  the  surplus  force  of  B  over  A,  rill 

its    natural    quantity    of   fluid    only,    which    may  act  so  as  to  decompose  the  fluid  of  N ;  and  it  is 

indeed   be  decomposed,    but    can    never   be    either  manifest,  that  the  effect   of  this  action  ^11  be  to 

increased    or    diminished.       Of   consequence    there  attract    towards    a    the     austral     fluid    dlsengs^-d 

will   be   this   distinguishing   character    between    the  from  the  combination,   and  to  repel  towards  h  the 

two   fluid?,    that    the    electric    fluid    passes    freely  boreal  fluid :    in  other   words*   the  bar  N  will  sc- 

from   some  body  to   another,   and,    in    certain   cir.  quire  itself  the  magnetic  virtue,  so  that   the  neir- 

cumstances,    exhibits   itself  to   the    eye   by  sparks  est  poles  will  be  those  of  diflTerent  names,  and  the 

and   streams    of    light,    while    the    magnetic    fluid  two   magnets   will  attract   each   other.     The  result 

acts   in   silence,    and  beeouies   percepitble   only  by  will   be  the  same,  if  we  suppose  the   bar  of  iroa 

the  movements  it  occasions  in  other  bodies  placed  to  be  presented   to   the  magnet  M   ou  the  opposite 

-  within   its  sphere   of  attraction  or  repulsion.      But  side,    so  that   the   magnet   might    turn    its    austral 

if  this  mo4»  of  aotiag -does-not  fiMrnUh   the  hope  peW  A,  t^wanlfl-ti.      Hence   we  infer,   that  vhea 

of  phenomena    equally   striking   with    those   v;hich  a   bar,   or  any  f>iec-e   of  iron   in   its   natural   sute, 

electricity   atfords,    the   phenomena    it   dots   exhibit  is  presenteil  to  i  magnet,  the  action  ofthenngnet 

should  on  that  account  be  the  more  clo^ely  studied  communicates  a  magnetism  contrary  to  that  of  the 

by  the   naturalist ;    since  the  more   a   cause  would  pole  to  which  the  bar  was  nearest,    so  that,  in  this 

aflect  to  concfal  itself,  the  greater  would  be  the  sa-  case,    there   is    always  attraction   between   the  two 

gacity  of  those  who  sliould  succeed  in  penetrating  the  bodies.     The  naturalist  here  also  merely  avaiU  hiir- 

mystery.  self  of  the  magnetic  fluid  to  repeat  an  electrical  ex- 

ly.  When  two  pieces  of  iron,  A  and  B,  placed  periment:  as  that,   for  instance,   in  which  a  bo^iy, 

near   each   other,    are   in    the    natural   state,    thJr  being  in  a  certain  state  of  electricity,    first   makes 

e(|uilibrium,    like   that   of  bodies   which   evince    no  another  body  quit  its  natural  state,  and  then  atiracu 

sign  of  elcclrici'.y,    depenils  upon  four   forces   that  it  to  itself. 

mutually    destroy    one     another.      Confit)irig    our-  22.  The   bar   which   has   received   the  magnetic 

selves  to  the  existence  of  these  forces  in  the  body  virtue,    acts   in   its   turn   on   the   magnet  that  has 

A :    since  all  action  is   reciprocal,   we  must  con.  communicated   it,    by   decomposing   a   new  portiofl 

ceive   the    austral    fluid    of  this    body   to    act    by  of  the  natural  fluid  of  that  magnet,   of  iHtich  nae 

attract'on   on   the   boreal   fluid    of  B.    and   by   re-  part  is  attracted  towards   the   pole   nearest   to  tbe 

pulsion  on  its  austral  fluid ;  and  that,  on  the  other  bar,  and  the  other  to  the  opposite  .pole.    The  sime 

hand,    the  boreal  fluid   of  A  acts  by  attraction  on  thin;^  happens,    for    a    stronger    reason,    when   l^e 

the  austral    fluid    of  B.    and    by   repulsion    on   its  mngnetism  is  communicated  to  a  bar  l»y  the  Inr^e- 

boreal  fluid.     A  mode  of  reasoning  similar  to  what  diatc   contact    of  another   bar   already   magnetised 

we  adopted  relative  to  electrical  actions,  will  prove  And  hence  a  sort  of  paradox  extremely  onbarrusi:^;; 

that    the  four   forces  in  question   are  equal  to  one  to    those   who    admit    of  the    prmdple    of  vortices 

another  ;  and  as  there  are  two  attractions  and  two  or    of   magnetic  erUuvia,  which  is,    that  a  magnet 

repulsions,    it    follows    that   all   the  forces    are    in  should    become    stronger  when   it  would  appear  to 

equilibrium.  have    ceded    a    portion    of  the    fluid    in   which   iu 

2  .  When   the    two    idio-electric  bodies,    having  slrenplh   consisleil.       Meanwhile,    this   increa«e  ot 

their    parts    in    opposite    s;cl«*s,     are    brought    near  viriue   acquired   by  the  mn»Tjict    is    perceptible  cl> 

«ach    other,    th-y    attract   by    their    difl'erfr.tly    dec-  ina.sn.uch  as  the  coercive  force  of  the  magnet  is  vit) 

tri>ed     iiilcs,     and     rtpel     by     the     sides    similar  ly  ii:c<»ns;derable. 

eletirihrd.       Itt  the   same  manner,    if  two  magnets,  2^1.  Keaumur  was    the    first  »ho    observed,  v  i^ 

*^'i  (fijj»  li  pk  lOI),be    so  placed    as  to  c::ch  surprise,  that    a    magnet,  which   had    scarcely   the 
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lucessBiy  power  to  fttitaio  i  piece  of  iron  of  a  giTcn 
weight,  raUed  it  more  easily  wben  the  iron  wai 
placed  on  an  aoviL  lo  the  theory  we  have  ailo|>tpd, 
thi&  tfkct  explatos  iuelf.  The  iron  cannot  be  in 
contact  with  the  nui^et,  without  becoming  itself  a 
inagaeL  Accordiogly,  it  so  arts,  in  its  turn,  aa  to 
magnetise  the  anvil,  and  the  anvil  again  redacts  upon 
it  tu  augment  the  quantity  of  free  fluid  in  each  of  its 
poles ;  that  is  to  say,  it  renders  it  more  suscipti. 
ble  of  attraction  than  it  would  have  been  without 
it. 

24.  Let  us  resume  the  hypothesis,  in  which  the 
My  N  (fig.  I,  pi.  101)  having  paftied  from  the 
Ditjral  state  to  that  of  magnetism,  by  the  action 
of  tbe  body  M,  the  respective  positions  of  the  poles 
vere  those  which  the  figure  repreeenta.  Suppose 
fonhert  to  give  to  the  experiment  a  more  favourable 
I'^ht,  the  two  bodiet  to  be  in  contact  at  their  poles, 
B,  a.  If  we  place  behind  the  body  N,  at  tbe  point 
L  a  third  body,  in  the  natural  state,  the  action  of  N 
will  convert  that  body,  in  its  turn,  into  a  magnet  of 
vbicb  the  austral  pole  will  be  contiguous  to  the  pole 
t) :  and  this  series  may  be  continued  to  any  length. 
There  i«  a  curious  mode  of  varying  this  experiment, 
by  presenting  one  of  the  poles  of  a  small  magnetic 
Ur  to  one  oi  the  extremities  of  a  sewing  needle,  and 
'.!  ;>n  to  take  up  the  bar,  so  that  the  needle  may  tc- 
lu^n  suspended  to  it :  the  extremity  of  this  mcdle 
^i'.l  serve  as  a  bait  lo  attract  a  second  net'dle,  Vrhich 
*u\  continue  in  like  manner  to  be  suspended  to  the 
first,  and  thus  needle  may  be  appended  to  needle,  as 
lo!ig  as  tbe  magnetic  force  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
t^u  weight  which  tendi  by  its  action  to  break  the 
ihain. 

25.  There  ia  another  result,  which,  elementary 
u  it  may  be  at  present,  to  those  who  understand 
tut  little  of  the  theory'  of  the  magnet,  exliibits 
so  convincing  a  proof  of  that  theory,  that,  for 
ir.is  circumatance  alone,  it  deserves  to  be  cited. 
Take  two  magnetic  bars  of  nearly  equal  force, 
sr.d  present  to  eech  of  them  in  turn  a  key  which 
it  is  capable  of  raising,  which  it  will  do  whatever 
be  the  pole  that  is  placed  in  contact  with  tbe  key. 
Then  place  one  of  the  bars  on  a  table,  so  that  one 
of  its  extremities  may  extend  sufficiently  for 
the  key  to  remain  suspended  to  it  Then  put 
tlie  other  bar  upon  that  lo  which  the  key^  pend- 
ent, making  the  polea  of  different  names  cor- 
respond on  the  same  side;  and  the  key  instautly 
falls,  because  the  action  which  tbe  pole  in  con- 
tict  with  it  exerta  to  attract  to  itself  the  betcro- 
geneous  fluid  of  the  key  ia  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  repulaive  action  of  the  second  bar.  Hence 
we  see,  that  to  explain  the  fact,  this  prindple  is 
rieces>ary,  that  iron,  placed  in  contact  with  a 
magnet,  becomca  itself  a  magnet.  We  see,  too, 
tbe  ground  of  the  surprise  which  this  efi*ect  pro. 
duces,  wben  tbe  mind  is  not  sufliciently  on  its 
guard  against  the  paradox  that  presenia  itself  to 
the  eye,  which  is,  that  a  force  ia  destroyed  by 
the  addition  of  another  force,  which,  acting 
alone,  .produces  in  appearance  an  efiect  entirely  simi- 
lar. 

'26'.  The  action  of  magnetism  transmits  itself 
iredy  through  alt  l)odies  not  susceptible  of  ac- 
'{uinni;  it.  Place,  for  instance,  a  board,  a  pane 
oi  glass,  a  plate  of  copper,  &c.  between  two 
tr!.-<^nets,  and  there  will  be  r.o  apparent  altera- 
tiufi  in  tbeir  reciprocal  actions.  CbarIatAni>m 
availed  iiseif  of  this  quality  posBi'ikM>d  by  mag- 
netic forces,  of  not  bring  impeded  by  any  oli- 
sl-irlv,    to  give   lu    the   most  ordinary   phcuoniri  a 


an  air  of  magic,  by  mean.«  of  machineiy,  that  con- 
cealrd  from  tbe  spectator  tbe  real  agent. 

But  here  even  experience,  free  from  all  idea 
of  disguise,  leads  to  results,  formed  appsrently 
to  di<Honcfrt  the  sagacity  of  tbe  philosopher 
himself:  but  a  theory  is  never  better  e&tabliabed 
than  when  ita  principles,  which  at  first  were  sup. 
posi*d  to  be  shaken  by  the  difiiculties  arising  from 
tliose  very  results,  derive,  on  the  contrary,  n«w 
strengrfi  from  the  happy  solutions  they  fumish.d 
of  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite  se- 
veral such  solutions,  and  what  we  are  about  to 
oflTer,  will  exhibit  other  instances  equally  remark- 
able. 

27.  Place  vertically,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
centimetres  from  each  other,  two  bars  of  mag- 
nctised  iron,  with  tbeir  contrary  polet  turned  to 
the  same  side;  then  cover  the  upper  extremities 
with  a  thin  board  or  piece  of  paper  atre«-ed  with 
iron  filings,  and  these  filings  will  so  arrange  tbem- 
selvps  as  to  form  a  multitude  of  curvea  of  greater 
or  less  width,  which  all  cross  one  another  in 
points  kiiuated  inin^etliaiely  above  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  fi.agoets.  Figure  62  ia  a 
kind  of  representation  of  this  assemblage  of 
curvt'V 

Pliilo^opl  ers  bnve  Cv  n&ii^ered  this  phenomenon 
as  on  ev.di.*.  t  dcmonotratiou  of  the  action  of 
magnetic  vortices.  Other  experiments  furnish 
only  matter  of  conji'cturc  aa  to  iheir  exisieuce; 
but  here  do  we  not  see  them  actually  exhibit  then* 
selves  ? 

We  sl<  ill  analyse  this  phenomenon,  that  we 
may  the  beiLr  understand  its  tiue  interpretation! 
at^rLtaLly  to  ihe  principles  of  our  theory.  Let  C  G 
(fig.  :{.  pi.  101 ),  be  a  magnet  having  ita  centre 
of  boreal  action  in  1),  ai^d  its  centre  of  austral 
action  in  A  Conceive  a  ferruginous  neec'le, 
extremely  khort,  to  be  susitcnded  freely  at  a  point, 
N,  nearer  to  B  than  to  A.  This  needle,  which  we 
have  hitherto  supposed  to  be  in  the  natural  atate^ 
will  itself  become  a  nitignet;  and  as  we  may  then 
consider  the  magnet  C  G  as  solicited  by  a  single 
force,  the  uocdie,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  quantity,  B' 
of  boreal  fluid.  »ill  fi»<«umc  an  oblirpie  position  to  the 
magnet,  ao  that  a  will  be  its  austral  pole,  and  b  its 
boreal  pole.  In  this  sta'.e  of  things,  sup}K)se  tbe 
centre,  c,  of  the  necv.lc  to  be  moved  a  little  along 
the  line  /i,  d,  or  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the 
needle,  so  that  its  centre,  fur  example,  :»hnll  be  in  ff. 
In  consequence  of  this  single  movement,  the  extre- 
mity, a,  of  the  needle  will  approach  towards  the 
point  B :  from  which  it  followK,  that  the  needle 
will  a&sume  a  new  position  le^s  obli(|ue  than  tbe 
preceding,  and  directed  according  tu  the  line  e  m, 
which  will  make  with  the  l:ne  b  d  An  infinitely 
small  angle.  If  we  give  to  the  centre,  r,  a  fur- 
ther movement  along  the  line  c  m,  so  that  this 
centre  shall  be  in  y;  the  needle  will  take  another 
direi'tion,  such  aa  /  ^  making  a  very  alight  in- 
clination with  tbe  preceding  direction.  If  we 
continue  to  move  the  centre  of  the  needle  in  the 
same  manner,  it  is  obvious  that  this  centre  will 
describe  a  curve  r  f^fn^  &c,  the  sides  of  which  will 
coincide  with  the  diHerent  directions  of  the  needle. 

Ill  this  curve  there  will  be  a  point  where  the 
needle,  which  continually  departs  from  the  paraU 
lelt&ra  with  C  G,  will  uke  a  direction  n,  r,  per- 
pendicular to  that  line.  Beyond  that  point,  tbe 
extremity  of  tbe  needle  still  tending  to  epproath 
ne.irer  and  nearer  to  the  point  B,  the  new  sidca, 
r  it  o(  the  curve   will  be  iucliucd  in  t  contrary 
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way  to  the  first  sides,  r,  gt  g,f,  &c.  and  at  last, 
when  the  exlrcmilyi  a,  of  the  needle  shall  be  indefi- 
nitely near  to  the  point  B,  the  curve  will  pass  through 
that  point  Below,  it  will  form  sides,  which  will 
approach  continually  nearer  to  parallelism  with  C  G  ; 
and  when  the  centre  of  the  needle  shall  be  at  /?,  situ- 
itcd  directly  under  the  centre  O  of  the  magnet  C  G, 
the  direction,  x  y,  of  the  needle  will  be  parallel  to 
C  G>  because  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  forces 
of  the  poles  B  and  A.  Beyond  that  term,  the  force 
of  the  pole  A  being  the  preponderating  force,  the 
curve  will  incline  towards  A,  and  at  last  will  pass 
there,  forming  a  new  branch,  x  z  A  M ,  of  the  curve, 
similar  to  the  opposite  one. 

Let  us  now  imagine  the  centres  of  a  multitude 
of  extremely  short  needles  to  be  arranged  on  the 
circumference  of  this  curve:  these  needles  will 
shortly  assume  such  positions,  that  each  of  them  will 
direct  itself  according  to  the  tangent  at  the  point  of 
the  curve,  which  will  be  confounded  with  the  centre 
of  the  needle;  and  as  all  the  needles  are  directed  to. 
wards  each  other  by  their  poles  of  different  names, 
they  will  adhere  to  one  anoUier,  and  will  form  a  con- 
tinued curve. 

If  particles  of  filings  be  substituted  for  these  nee- 
dles, and  instead  of  supposing  these  particles  freely 
suspended,  we  conceive  thena  to  be  laid  on  a  plane 
where  they  experience  a  degree  of  friction,  the  resist, 
ance  produced  by  the  friction  will  prevent  them 
from  gliding  towards  the  points  A,  B,  which  act  to 
attract  them ;  at  the  same  time  this  attractive  force 
may  be  such,  that  the  filings  will  take  the  direction 
which  they  would  have  had,  if  placed  so  as  to  have 
been  moveable  round  their  centres,  especially  if  we 
second  their  tendency,  by  slightly  shaking  the  plane 
that  supports  them,  so  that  they  will  form  on  that 
plane  by  their  junction  the  curved  line  we  have 
mentioned.  We  may  comprehend,  without  diffi- 
culty,  that  if  the  plane  is  covered  with  particles 
of  filings,  the  particles  will  take  a  direction  to  the 
sides  of  different  curved  lines  adapted  to  the 
corresponding  systems  of  individual  action,  and 
the  curves  tv-ill  have  two  common  intersections  at 
the  points  A  and  B,  which  is  conformable  to  obser- 
vation. 

28.  We  may  explain  with  the  same  ease  a  little 
phenomenon,  bearing  some  afSnity  with  the  preccd. 
ing  one,  and  which  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  its  singularity,  to  make  experience  contra, 
diet  theory.  It  is  this :  Pl.ice  on  a  piece  of  board  or 
a  table,  O  R  (fi^.  4),  a  slender  iron  wire,  two  or 
three  m'Uimetres  in  length,  and  hold  above  the  table, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  centimetres,  a  magnetic  bar, 
A  D,  in  a  vertical  position,  having  its  lower  extre- 
mity, which  may  be  either  the  boreal  or  the  austral 
polf*,  sideways  as  to  the  wire.  The  wire  instantly 
raises  ii  at  the  extremity  nearest  the  bar,  taking  an 
oblique  position,  such  as  b  a.  Shake  the  table 
slightly,  so  as  to  jolt  the  wire  a  little,  and  you  will 
see  it  regularly  approach  towards  the  bar,  till  it  places 
iti^elf  in  a  vertical  situation  immediately  under  the 
pole  B. 

Thus  far  there  is  nothing  which  the  observer 
mr^ht  not  have  foreseen.  But  place  the  bar  un- 
derneath the  table,  as  is  represented  in  figure  5, 
and  proceed  with  the  experiment  as  before,  and 
the  wire  b  a  will  raise  itself  again,  making  an 
an4le  more  or  less  acute  with  the  surface  of  the 
table;  but  in  proportion  as  we  slightly  shake  the 
table,  the  needle  will  continually  remove  from  the 
bar,    approaching   the   point   U,   though   it   is  evi- 


dent    that    the    bar   exerts    on    it    an  attnctivc 
force. 

To  solve  this  paradox,  let  us  take  the  case  in 
which  the  bar  was  al)Ove  the  table.  Let  B  (ftg.  tj. 
be  the  inferior  centre  of  action  of  this  bar.  At 
the  moment  the  wire  rises,  we  may  consider  it 
as  a  small  lever,  a,  5,  the  fulcrum  of  which  b 
at  the  point  6,  and  the  extremity  a  is  solidted  at 
once  by  the  attraction  of  the  pole  B,  and  b}-  the 
weight  which  acts  to  make  it  descend.  Now,  tlis 
last  force  opposes  itself  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the 
attraction  ol  the  pole  B,  so  Uiat  the  angle  a  h  i^ 
formed  by  the  direction  of  the  wire  with  the  pUne 
O  R,  is  lesK  than  the  angle  B  ft  «,  which  wouM  b.:ve 
been  fi'rmed  on  the  supposition  of  the  wire  direriic^* 
itself  according  to  the  line  b  B,  which  passes  tbrod^b 
the  pole  of  the  bar. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  wire  a  ft,  in  coosequenct 
of  some  force,  to  be  detached  from  the  plane  0  R, 
so  that  its  centre  of  gravity,  c,  shall  be  a  little  abtTc 
its  first  position,  for  instance  at  the  point  c'  in  tlie 
vertical  line  u  c  z:  if  we  suppose,  for  an  ixuiant,  it 
has  taken  the  position  a'  ft',  parallel  to  a  ft,  it  *'1 
not  preserve  it ;  but  its  extremities,  ft',  a/,  bavlDg 
both  in  that  case  freedom  of  motion,  the  wire  viU 
turn  round  the  point  c,  and  will  tend  to  direct  iittH 
on  a  line  passing  through  the  pole  B,  which  caoDot 
take  place  without  its  extremity  ft/  lowering  itself  to. 
wards  the  plane  O  R ;  and  when  it  shall  touch  it,  the 
wire  having  a  direction  such  as  ft"  a/',  of  which  the 
prolongation  passes  through  the  pole  B,  or  nearly  m, 
its  extremity  ft"  will  be  nearer  the  vertical  line  t  H, 
than  when  it  had  the  position  ft  a.  At  the  saice 
time,  the  resistance  of  the  plane  O  K  offering  a  ce«  | 
fulcrum  t4)  the  small  lever  which  rests  on  it  b)-  its  j 
extremity  ft'/,  this  extremity  will  remain  fixciJ, 
while  the  opposite  extremity  a/'  will  descend  a 
little  from  the  effect  of  gravity,  so  that  the  as- 
gle  a'f  ft"  s  will  diminish  by  a  small  quantity,  coa- 
tinning,  however,  always  larger  than  the  first  angle  ' 
a  b  s. 

During  the  descent  of  the  point  a",  the  centre 
of  gravity  cf  will  quit  the  vertical  line  «  z,  erd 
place  itself  in  the  point  t,  on  an  arch  of  which  | 
ft'  r"  will  be  the  radius,  and  accordingly  it  riU 
approach  nearer  to  «  B.  If  we  shake  the  fUne 
O  R  a^econd  lime,  and  imagine  a  new  verticJ 
line,  passing  through  the  point  x,  and  along  wbici)  < 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wire  moves,  the  same  ef* 
feet  will  be  repeated ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  evrrr 
time,  so  that  the  point  ft"  will  have  a  prc^res^ive 
motion  towards  the  point  «,  and  will  at  last  coiociie 
with  it,  by  directing  itself  according  to  the  vertical 
line  *  B. 

The  supposition  we  have  made  of  a  vertical  I'ae,  of 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wire  foIUvs  iW 
direction,  by  raising  itself  above  its  preceding  posi- 
tion, is  not  very  remote  from  the  truth  ;  for  the  di- 
stances of  the  poles  a,  ft,  of  the' wire  from  the  puie  B 
of  the  magn^,  differing  but  little  from  one  aoother, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  wire,  the  two  3c> 
tions  of  the  pole  B,  of  which  one  attracts  the  prlo  •:. 
and  the  other  repels  the  pole  ft,  are  nearly  equal ;  li^' 
as  the  shaking  of  the  plane  is  supposed  to  act  i:.  a 
direction  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  vt  ..h^ 
it  follows,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wire  re- 
mains,  as  to  sense,  in  the  same  vertical  line,  Utis 
while  the  wire  ascends  and  while  it  descends. 

The  experiment  ought  to  exhibit  effects  tbe  rt^ 
verse  of  these,  when  the  magnet  is  placed  uri^.rr« 
neath  the  plane  O  R,  as  in  figure  7,  where  vi 
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wppcwe  Uie  pofo  A,  Um  iicaNft  to  Um  pltne  O  R*  nnn  mign^t,   Uiat  Ihu    its  bored  poU  and    its 

vn   tbe  niitnl  pole,  which   it  immaterial  at  to  auatral  pole   equal  in  force   to   each  other.      All 

the  raaolt      In  thit  bypotheaii»    the  wire  *  having  the  petty  magneta  of  which  a  roagnetie  bar  la  the 

takra  of  itaelf  the  direction  (  a,  if  we  give  a  alight  aatemblage,  are   ranged   in    dtflerent   filca  parallel 

■baking  to  the  phae  O  R,  and  c'  he  the  new  po.  to  tbe  axia  of  the  l^r,   in  such  manner  that   the 

sition  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wire,  it  ia  boreal  pole  of  one  ia   contiguoua  to    tbe  auatral 

easy  to    perceive,  that   Uiia   wire,    ioatcad  of  re.  pole  of  the  next,  or  recipr^ally.     We  aball  aU 

maiaing  in  a  direetloo,  a'  h'^  parallel  to  e  6,  will  tempt  to  abew   how  tbia    hypothesis  furnishea  an 
r  Itaelf  by  iu  eztrenity  *',  in 


lower  itaelf  fay  its  eztrenity  l\  in   avch   manner  equivalent    to    what    would    take    place    if 

that  when  it  ahaQ  touch  th«  plane  O  R,  the  direc-  moiety  of  the  magnet  were  in  a  single  stale  cf 

tion  of  the  wire  will  be  in  the  line  u'' h'  A,  which  magnetism. 

paaaea  tbRwgb  the  pole  A  of  tbe  magnet;  whence        31.  Conceive,  in  tbe  first  places  an  indefinitely 

it  follows*  that  the  extremity  h"   will  tie  farther  thin  needle,  m  n  (fig.  8>t  composed  of  an  iofioile 

from  the  vertical  fine  A  a,  than  in  ita  first  posU  number  of  small  partial  needles,   r,   d^  €,  ft   Ae. 

tkm.     But  at  tbe  aame  moment    the    wire,    aup-  and  suppose  this  needle  to  have  been  put  into  a 

ported  al  tbe  point  6 ''  by  the  plane,  will  descend  state  of  magnetiaro   by   the  action  of  a  magnet 

by  its  extremity  a''^  in  consequence  of  the  weightt  In  this  casoi  all  the  contrary  forcea  of  tbe  eontl. 

and  iu  centre  of  gravity  will  be  transferred  to  the  guous  poise  (,  a';  h't  e/',  hx.^  will  be  equal  to 

right  of  the  vertieal  line  u  x;  from  which  it  ia  eaay  one  anothert  ao  that  their  actions  will  be  reduced 

to  conceive   how  the  new   shocks   given    to    the  to  nro.     As  to  the  forces   of  the  two  extreme 

plane  O  B  will  determine  It  to  approach  the  point  polea,  videlicet,  that  of  tbe  pole  a  of  the  needle 

R.  so  that    the  attraction   exerted  on   it  by  the  a,  and  that  of  the  pole  (  of  the  needle  r,  which 

magnet    wiU    appear    to    be   changed   into  repuU  alone  are  in   action,  on  account  of  their  diatanee, 

sioa.  the  quantities  of  fluid  on  which  they  depend  re- 

29.  We  shall  state  another  very  easy  experi-  siding  only  in  two  points,  these  forces  arc  sup* 
■ent,  which  famishes  a  numerous  aasenibhige  of  posed  to  act  on  all  tbe  intermediate  polea  at  ln« 
httle  phenomena,  aimilar  to  the  one  we  have  juat  finite  distances,  and  their  action  is  of  consequence 
eiplained.  laatead  of  a  angle  iron  wire,  put  on  inefficient  to  alter  the  atate  of  the  whole  needles 
the  board  O  R  a  pinch  of  fiiinga,  and  so  place  the  Hence,  if  there  existed  a  magnetic  needle  aimilar 
oiagnet  wodemeath  tbe  hoard*  that  its  direciioo  to  this,  ita  two  centrea  of  action  would  be  in  the 
if  eontiaaed  wouU  peae  through  the  centre  of  the  extreme  points*  and  all  the  space  between  would 
part  strewed  with  tbe   filings.     In  proportion   as  be  supposed  to  bs  in  the  natural  ataie. 

yott  agitate  the  board  by  dight  concussions*  you        But  the  hypothesis  of  a   needle  infinite^  thin  is 

will  see  the  partidea  of  fitinga  disperse  themselves  merely  idesl,  snd  all  magneta  have  neeeasarily  a 

oa  sll  ndes  aa  if  they  were  moved  upon  the  radii  tiiici;neaa  more  or  leas  sppareot.       Yet  we  may 

of  a  drdc^  leaving  void  the  spot  they  first  occu-  discover,  by  a  trsin  of  reasoning,  what  ought  to 

pied,  and  ranging  themaelvea  round  it  In  the  form  be  the  result  of  tbe  reciprocal  influence  of  diflerent 

ofadiac.  needles  resembling  the   needle   m   n,   of  which  a 

30.  Before  ve  proceed  farther*  it  will  be  nccea-  magnet  ia  supposed  to  be  the  assemblage,  to 
sary  to  give  sn  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  place  that  magnet  in  the  state  in  which  the  es» 
two  magnetic  fluida  are  diatributed  in  the  interior  periment  preaents  It  to  us. 

pirta  of  a  magnet     Tbia    distribution,    which    is         Let  us  imagine  that  M   N  being  tbe  magnet  in 

analogotta    to    that   of  the  electric  fluid   round  a  question,   the  distribution  of  the  two   fluids  is  at 

conductor,  or  of  the  two  electric  fluids  in  a  tour-  first   the  same  in  each   of  its  component  needles* 

malin,  ia  in  general  ao  arranged,  that   the  mag-  aa  that  which  takes  place  in  the  needle  m  »;  let 

netic  dendties  being  very    considerable    near    the  us   suppose,   further,   tbia    needle  to  be  placed  in 

extremities,    decrease   rapidly   from    thence*    and  contact  with  the  magnet  M  N,  ao  aa  to  become 

became  almost  nugatory  in  a  very  Anifeat  space  one  with  it,  and  let  us  examine  the  action  which 

sitoated  towarda  the    middle  of  the  magnet      It  it  ought  to  exert   on  the   different   pointa  of  the 

follows*  that  the  centres  of  action  of  these  bodies  needle.     If  we   divide   in  imagination   the  magnet 

are,  aa  we  have  atated  (Ifi.)*  at  a  abort  distance  M  N  into  aa  many  parts,  C.  D,  E,  F*  &c.*  aa 

from  their  extremities.     For  example,   in  a  steel  there  are  constituent  needles  in  the   needle  m    «, 

wire  67.5  cent  or  95  inches  long,  this  distance  we  aball  have  a  scries  of  magnets  in   which  the 

«u  but  22.5  miO.  or  ten  lines.    We  msy  form  a  forces  of  the  contiguous  poles  B,  A';  B',  A",  Ac. 

pretty  accurate  judgment  of  this  proximity  of  the  will     mutually     datroy     one    another;    and    thua 

centrea  of  action  with  regard  to   the  extremitiee  M  K,  in  the  present  supposition,  will  not  be  able 

of  a  magnetic  ateel  wire  or  bar,  by  holding  auch  to  act  on  the  needle   m  n  but  by  means  of  forcea 

a  hsr  in  a  vertieal  poaition    oppoaite    the    freely  which  have  their  aeat  in  the  extreme  poles;  such 

suspended    needle   of  a  compass,    and  by    raising  are  the  p<}le  A  of  the  part  C,  and  the  pole  B  of 

aad  lowering  it  ae  that  the  diflPerent  pointa  in  Ita  the  part  K.     Now,  each  uf  these  forces  ia  that  of 

length    may     be    auccessively    presented    to    the  a  fluid   which  extenda  over  a  surface  equal  to  tlie 

needle;  in  this  case  we  shall  obaerve  in  the  needle  base  of  the  part  C  or  R,   composrd   of  an   infini- 

aoianiiest  tendency  to  a  certain  point  of  the  bar,  tude   of  points;    from    whiih    it    follows,    tliat   it 

which    will    be  little    remote   from   tbe    extremity  acts    at   finite  distances  on  all    the   little  needles* 

situated  oa  the  same  side.  c,  </.  e^f,  &c. 

This  distribution  of  the  two  fluids   in  a  magnet        Now  the  fluid  of  the  superior  pole  A  attracts  to 

depends  on  the  principle  that  the  forcea  of  these  itself  the  boreal  fluid  of  the  pole  b,  V,  b",  dec  of 

fiirids  conform  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  each  of  these  needles,  and  rf pels  the  austral  fluid 

of  the  diatanee.    To  judge  from  appearances,  the  of  the  pole  o,  o',  a",  &c.     There  will  then  be  a 

action    of  each    moiety    of    a    magnet     proceeda  certain   number    of   heterogeneous     moleculs   that 

wboUy  from  the  presence   of  a  single  fluid  in  a  will    reunite    themselves    in     every    needle^     and 

state  of  freedom.     But  every  thing  induces  us   to  • — — - 

sdflut  the  happy  hypothesis  of  Coulomb.    It  con-  The    letter   b    indicates    here,    as   before,    the 

sists  in  r^arding  every   molecule    of   iron    as   a  boreal  pole,  and  the  letter  a  the  austral  pole. 
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cnn-.poae  anew  a  pmliun  of  ihe  natural  tUiid.  But 
llie  fluid  of  the  pole  A  acts  ir.ore  forcibly  on  the 
I'L'cdles  ni  ar  the  extremity  w,  and  more  feebly  on 
those  which  are  at  a  certain  distance  from  its  ex- 
tremity. The  quantity  of  natural  fluid  compos- 
ed anew  will  therefore  decrease  from  one  ncpdle 
to  the  other ;  and  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  portions  of  fluid  which  remain  in  a  ciisen^ng- 
ed  slate,  will,  on  the  contrary,  go  on  increasinfj 
from  the  extremity  ni.  The  same  fflecls  will 
lole  place  in  the  contrary  way,  by  virlne  of  the 
action  of  the  inferior  pole  B  on  the  needle^ 
r,  o,  //,  &c. 

1 1  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  we 
Teprcse.t  by  fl,  6,  a',  bf,  &c.  the  quantities  of 
fluid  which  remain  in  a  disengaged  state  in  the 
needles  of  which  these  letters  have  served  to  de- 
signate the  poles,  and  if  we  compare  the  two 
needles  r,  rf,  we  shall  have  a'  greater  than  b;  in 
like  mannner  by  comparing  e  with  rf,  we  shall  liave 
a'f  greater  than  b'^  &c. ;  from  which  we  conclude, 
that  the  action  a^ — b  of  the  first  two  poles,  as 
well  as  the  action  a" — b'  of  the  two  next,  is  equi- 
valent to  that  of  a  single  austral  pole  animated 
by  a  force  equal  to  the  excess  of  a'  above  6,  or 
of  aff  above  6'.  By  em|»loying  the  same  mode 
of  rcaFoning  with  regard  to  all  the  following;  poUs 
till  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  ncodlit  /;/  «,  wc 
^ll.^ll  infer  that  all  this  half  is  in  the  snme  cnse  as 
if  it  were  solicited  by  a  series  of  decrensli'/^  qmin- 
tiiics  of  austral  fluid.  With  respect  to  ilic  i  fn- 
rior  half  of  the  needle  m  w,  the  reverse  will  be  ihe 
fact.  The  differences,  bf  -  a,  b'> — o> ,  ^c.  bt- 
iween  the  quantities  of  fluid  beloj)i,' :ij»  to  t!  e 
tonstiiuent  needles  r,  o,  rv:c.  will  i  a.h  represent 
a  boreal  force,  and  all  this  secr.nd  lirilf  of  tho 
needle  will  be  considered  as  in  a  state  v(  be  real 
in 'ynctism.  Moreover,  the  points  C(,nnIIy  dis- 
T.Tut  from  the  extremities  being  solicited  by  equal 
und  contrary  forces,  we  .shnll  have,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nGi^rlle,  b"' — 7'/'=0;  whence  it  follows, 
that  that  p>;int  will  be  neutralised. 

But  as  the  forces  of  the  magnet  M  N  follow  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  di. lance,  they 
will  act  on  the  n.edles  near  the  extremities  with 
an  inienseness  incomparably  greater  than  on 
those  at  a  certain  diiitanec  freni  these  extremi- 
ties ;  so  that  if  the  needle  7ii  n  be  rather  long,  the 
C'rteet  of  thee  fortes  on  the  middle  part  of  the 
III  edle  will  be  nlinobt  nugatory.  Acordingly 
the  fluids  Will  preserve  in  this  part  nearly  their 
primitive  st::te ;  and  that  state,  as  follows  by 
consequence,  will  differ  but  1  Itle  from  the  natu- 
ral slate. 

What  we  have  Jaid  of  the  iiulefinitely  thin 
ncedW,  7/7  w,  may  be  equally  applied  to  all  the 
iiccilles  of  whirh  a  nngnet,  M  N,  having  a  manl- 
iest thicl.ne^s,  is  the  assemblage,  and  that  by 
virtue  of  the  reciprocal  actions  of  those  needles  ; 
so  that  at  the  very  instant  in  which  this  needle 
hns  be«n  drawn  from  the  ratural  state,  there  is 
t-tibii>hed  In  its  interior  a  general  distribution  of 
the  tw »  ili:iif.s  similar  to  that  which,  to  aid  our 
conceptions,  we  have  suj)posed  relatively  to  a  iingle 
ntedle 

.i'J.  It  is  now  er.sy  to  so've  the  difFeulty  pre- 
sented by  a  i-henomei  on,  that  has  excited  in  no 
small  dc^'r<e  the  astonishment  of  nainralist!!,  and 
uf  which  j'Kpinus  himself  gives  but  a  very  nnsa- 
tisfiietoiy  nceouiit.  Cut  a  magnetic  bar  towards 
one  of  its  txtremities.  so  as  to  detach  a  portion 
of  it,  that  may  be  ever  so  iliori,  and  instantly 
lliat  portion  becomes  itself  a  eojnjilete  mnijntt, 
hiviig    also  il$   two  hiilvcs  solicited   by   equal    and 


contrary  forces.  How,  by  the  ordinary  iheortw 
is  it  conceivable,  that  this  segment,  which  «a> 
before  completely  in  a  unique  state,  like  the 
part  from  which  it  was  .separated,  should  all  ;it 
once,  by  a  sort  of  creation,  be  furnished  vuli  a 
double  magnetism  ? 

To  unriddle  this  seeming  paradox,  let  us  ajiu 
have  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  the  indefinite- 
ly thin  needle,  m  «,  which  presents,  as  we  ha^e 
s  en,  a  succession  of  opposite  poles,  equal  m 
forces,  and  contiguous  two  and  two,  except  lie 
first  and  last,  which  are  apart.  If  we  were  to 
break  this  needle,  at  any  point  whatever  of  ns 
length,  it  is  evident,  that  each  part  would  hnt 
still  ut  its  extremities  two  poles  animated  ly 
eqiuil  and  contrary  forces,  of  which  the  fre, 
wliich  was  at  first  remote,  had  then  all  its  ener^'v, 
and  the  other,  which  was  balanced  by  the  f<it'i 
of  the  contigno'ijs  pole,  would  be  placed  in  a*.i:- 
vily.  on  separating  itst  If  from  that  pole. 

The  same  thing  will  have  place,  if  we  suppo'c 
a  portion  of  the  magnet  M  N  has  been  detacUti 
from  its  length ;  wiih  this  difference,  that  i;:e 
pole  situated  at  the  place  of  division  will  at  firit 
have  more  force  than  that  of  the  opposite  extre- 
mity; since  in  the  magnet,  when  entire,  llie 
quantities  of  the  fluid  went  on  increasing  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  from  each  extremity.  Vui 
at  the  very  instant,  the  stale  of  ihe  whole  systfin 
will  clian<7,e  so  as  to  complete  the  condiiions  oi 
the  equilibrium,  which  requires  that  every  thiPj" 
fhould  be  the  same  lu  both  parts,  at  equal  distance 
from  the  extremities. 

'^'^.  We  have  seen  that  tourmiilins  present  i 
similar  phenon)cnon ;  and  in  renlity  it  is  uaturtl 
to  suppose,  as  the  component  moleeula;  of  bo- 
dies, whether  magnetic  or  electrical,  are  hti!c 
coii;p:t!c  crystals,  similar  in  form,  and  dispo*eil 
symmetrically  in  the  whole  body,  that  each 
molecule  must  completely  undergo  the  doub'f 
action  of  electricity  or  of  maynelism,  to  plan* 
its  two  halves  in  different  states;  and  accor»'- 
inj^ly  l!ie  di^lirution  between  these  states  as  '*» 
entire  bodies,  is  only  a  conserjuencc  of  wliit 
takes  place  relatively  to  each  molecule.  'H't' 
effect  of  the  whole  asslnTifates  itself  to  th.it  ot 
the  compot)ent  ].arts ;  and  thu?,  on  this  hypoth*- 
sis,  which  is  extremely  plausible,  there  is  in 
louijer  any  thing  extraordinary  in  ihe  phenonwn* 
produced  by  those  bodies,  which  may  be  temped 
t'le  yo/v/'i  o/'t/ir  niiucnil  k'uii^dom. 

'.\.  Ci>mf/!ttniraf}on  of  MagnetiiTH^ 

34.  We  have  already  spoken  (il)  of  ihe  actiin 
exerted  by  a  magnet  on  a  piece  of  iron  whicb, 
Ijeing  first  in  the  natural  state,  was  aftenrariii 
placed  wiihin  the  sphere  of  activity  of  that  irog- 
net;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  acquired  itself  U«e 
magnetic  virtue,  so  that  its  part  turned  towards 
the  magnet  was  in  an  opposite  state  to  that  d 
the  pole  which  had  acted  on  it  at  a  nearer  di)* 
tance.  We  have  now  to  explain  the  diflfcrtiii 
means  which  have  been  devised  to  carry  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  the  magnetism  aequrrMl 
by  cemmunication.  But  we  must  first  give  ni 
idea  of  a  result  that  has  sometimes  taken  yUc*', 
in  consequence  of  an  irregular  distribution  •« 
the  two  fl\iids  put  in  motion  in  a  body  ]vissing  to  tin' 
stite  of  magnetism. 

Mu  Suppose  A  B  (fig.  9)  to  be  a  povrerlul 
ma'^net  which  arts  on  a  bar  of  iron,  m  ff,  to  Cfm- 
inuiiicDte  to  it  the  m.ignctic  virtue:  the  aciicn 
of  this  magnet,  which  w  ill  depend  on  the  .e-xct>» 
B'  of  the  force  of  the  boreal  ^nile  B  over  that  «• 
Ihe    austial   polo    A    ^;>M),    will  attract   the  au>u.; 
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fluid  a  io  tbc  puts  of  tht  bar  near  n,  tncl  repel  inity,  and  ia  tbeo  taken  awiy,  the  part  it  hu  quitted 
the  boreal  fluid  6  in  tbe  ptrta  ntuated  towards  m.  ia  in  that  aune  state  of  magnetism. 
Nov  there  aie  two  eircumstances  that  occasion  38.  During  its  motion  the  bar  acted  at  the 
in  the  motion  of  this  last  fluid  some  obstacle:  same  time  on  etch  part,  at  a  ccrisin  distance,  to 
first,  the  difficulty  which  its  roolccuhe  experience  repel  the  boreal  fluid;  but  in  proportion  as  it 
in  moTiog  the  iron,  which  proceeds  from  the  co«  advanced  towards  the  extremity  where  Its  mo- 
ercire  force,  and  next  the  repulsion  exerted  on  tion  wss  to  end,  it  destroyed  the  eflect  of  that 
these  moleeulse  by  those  of  the  fluid  already  ac-  action  in  the  points  it  approached,  and  made 
cuaraUted  towards  the  extremity  m ;  a  repulsion  them  pass  to  the  austral  state  of  msgnetism ; 
that  augments  continually,  in  proportion  ss  the  whence  it  follows,  that  at  the  termination  of  its 
socumuJation  itsdf  continues  to  augment.  Accord-  motion,  the  parte  situated  within  a  certain  limit  • 
ingly  there  may  be  a  term  where  the  resistsnce  of  the  extremity  which  it  came  to  quit  possess 
arising  from  the  concourse  of  the  two  causes  may  austral  magnetism,  and  the  ulterior  parts,  utuated 
become  superior  to  the  repulsive  power  of  the  force  towards  the  opposite  extremity,  have  acquired 
B',  sod  the  fluid  will  then,  if  wc  msy  so  speak,  be  boreal  magnetism  ;  ami  accordin{:ly,  when  the 
ebeked  op  in  some  point,  i/,  by  yielding  to  that  re-  rod  shall  afterwaida  be  left  to  itself,  the  two 
ststaocei  and  may  even  so  abound  there,  that  its  fluids,  to  answer  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
actioo  abali  produce  in  the  neighbouring  part  a*  will  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  all  that 
austral  magnetiam.  half  over  which  the  bar  last  passed,  will  possess 

The   bar  of  iron,   m  m,   will  therefore,   in   tltat    austral    magnetism,    and    the    other    half    boreal 
case,  have  four  poles  in  succession  to  one  ano-     magnetism. 

tber,  and  possessing  alternately  austral  msgnet-  39.  If  anew  friction  be  f;iven  in  the  same  direction 
iim  and  boreal  magnetism.  To  these  diflerent  as  before,  it  will  partly  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
poles  succeeding  one  another  in  the  same  mag-  preceding,  and  partly  increase  it ;  and  so  long  as  the 
net,  the  name  of  eontequcnt  pcintt  has  been  second  eflect  shsll  prevail  over  the  first,  the  rod  will 
gtreo.  There  is,  however,  a  great  diflerence  be-  continue  to  acquire  magnetism.  But  thin  augmen- 
tveea  this  succession  of  contrary  poles  and  that  tation  of  the  rosgnetic  virtue  will  be  so  extremely 
vbich  results  from  the  moleeulse  of  iron  being  so  limited,  that  after  a  few  strokes  the  communication  of 
many  minute  magnets  of  which  the  poles  in  con-     magnetism  will  cease. 

t£Ci  have  opposite  forces;    for  we  have  seen  that  •!(>.  The    method    of  double    contact,    invented 

these  forces  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force,  liy  Mitchell,  is  much  more  advantageous.  It  is 
tfhicfa  does  not  vary  in  different  points  except  by  this:  Take  two  msgnettc  bars,  R,  S,  (fig.  10), 
its  iotemdty,  whereas  every  consequent  point  and  raise  them  vertically  at  a  short  distance  from 
iWiennincs  a  force  really  contrary  to  that  which  each  other,  ao  that  their  oppohite  poles.  A,  B» 
the  part  in  which  it  resides  would  manifest  with-  may  correspond.  In  this  stitiation  make  them 
oat  it.  glide   from    one   end  to  the  other,  backwards  and 

36.  To  render  more  intelligible  what  we  have  forwards  alternately,  along  the  rod,  B'  A,  that 
to  add  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  resume  here,  is  to  be  msgnetised,  tukirg  csre  that  they  never 
with  more  detail,  what  has  been  said  (II.)  of  the  pass  beyond  either  extrrn  ity  of  the  rod.  After  a 
fytfrrence  which  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  few  strokes,  when  tlie  bars  are  near  the  middle  of  the 
hardness  of  the  iron  occasions,  in  general,  in  the  rod,  take  them  away  in  their  perf)ci)ilicular  direction 
internal  motion  of  the  fluid.  Steel  does  not  sc*  to  the  rod.  I1ie  result  of  this  operation,  is  to  place 
commodate  itself  to  this  motion  without  great  each  extremity  of  the  rod  in  the  crntrary  state  to 
tliHiculty ;  but  the  two  component  fluids  having  that  of  the  inferior  pole  of  the  bar  situated  towards 
once   overcome     the     obttacles    which     prevented     that  extremity. 

tbem  from  distributing  themselves  in  the  two  41.  To  understand  the  eflect  of  this  method,  let 
halves  of  a  steel  bar,  the  same  difficulty  which  us  consider  first,  what  passes  in  the  part  of  the 
had  retarded  this  distribution  'opposes  itself  to  rod  answering  to  the  interval  between  the  centres 
the  eflect  of  the  attractive  force,  which  tends  to  of  action  a'  and  V  of  the  inferior  poles,  the  only 
bring  back  the  two  fluida  to  one  another,  and  by  ones  which  have  sny  rery  perceptible  influence 
their  combination  restore  the  bar  to  its  natural  on  the  result  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  each 
Slate.  On  the  contrary,  in  soft  iron,  the  disen-  molecule  of  the  austral  fluid,  such  as  a*,  compr&. 
gagement  of  the  two  fluids  is  eflected  more  easily  bended  In  that  intermediate  part,  ia  attracted 
and  more  abundantly;  but  the  return  to  the  from  left  to  right  by  the  boreal  centre  of  action 
state  of  combination  takes  place  afterwards  with  V^  and  repelled  in  the  same  direction,  by  the 
the  tame  ease;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  aoft  austral  centre  of  action  a'.  On  the  contrary, 
iron  readily  acquires,  a  considerable  degree  of  each  molecule,  m,  of  the  boreal  fluid  ia  attracted 
m^etisra,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  fugi-  from  right  to  lef^,  by  the  centre  a',  and  repelled 
tive;  while  steel,  magnetised  with  much  greater  in  the  same  direction  by  the  centre  6'.  These  ef- 
difliculty,  preserves  its  virtue  longer;  and  it  is  fects  sre  contrary,  as  fsr  as  a  certain  point,  from 
for  this  reason  that  steel  alone  is  used  far  making  the  Influence  which  the  bsrs  exert  on  the  uU«ior 
aitificisl  magnets.  parts ;   for  example,  the  bar  S  repels  towards  the 

37.  The  most  simple  w&y  of  communicating  right  the  moleculae,  y,  of  the  boreal  fluid  which 
magnetism  to  a  steel  or  iron  nd,  is  to  rub  this  are  behind  it,  while  it  repels  from  right  to  left 
rod  with  a  magnetised  bar,  gliding  one  of  the  those  which  are  before,  in  the  interviU  between 
poks  of  the  bar  along  the  rod  through  its  whole  the  centres.  But  the  first  repulsion  is  in  a  great 
length,  and  repeating  several  times  this  operation  measure  destroyed  by  the  contrar}*  attraction  of 
in  the  same  direction.  Suppose  the  pole  in  con-  the  other  bar  H,  on  the  same  molecnis;  so  that 
tact  vith  the  rod  to  l>e  the  boreal  pole  of  the  bar :  every  thing  being  countcr-bilanccd,  the  opera- 
the  action  of  that  pole  attracu  the  austral  fluid  of  tion  goes  on  incessantly  towards  its  object,  which 
ilie  rod,  and  repels  the  tioreal  fluid :  whence  it  is,  in  general,  to  produce  austral  magnetism  in 
results,  that  the  part  of  the  rod  in  contact  with  the  half  of  the  roA  situated  to  the  right,  and  bo. 
tlie  bar,  tends  incessantly  to  the  austral  state  of  real  ma«;ncti»m  in  the  opposite  half.  The  ore- 
ui'gnetisRL,  and  when   the  bar   reaches   the   cxtre-     caution  that  is  uh^orvcd  at  the  end  of  *' 
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tion,  of  taking  away  the  bars  when  at  the  middle  make  with  each  other,  thii  new  circurostanee  vidnu 

of  the  rod,   tends  to  favour  the  itynimetrical  distri*  the  limits  between  which  the  effect  of  the  eonsfuring 

bution  of  the  fluids  in   the  two  halves  of  the  rod  forces  was  compressed,  and  proportionally  favours  ifae 

when  left  to  itself.  activity  of  those  forces.* 

41.  A   consideration    presents    itself   here    rela.  But  these  advantages  were  tn  a  great  measure 

live    to   the    distance    requisite   between    the  bars,  balanced     by    the    inconvenience    which     attended 

that  their  actions  may  have  the  greate&t   possible  the    operation,     or    frequently    producing    in    the 

influence    on    the   principal   effect,   that  is  to  say,  bar  A'  B'  consequent  points,  whose  action,  thougii 

on  that  which  is  produced  in  the  space  intercepted  slight    to    the    senses,    was   not  to   be  neglected; 

between    those    bars.     The   determination    of    this  especially    whea    the    needles    of   mariners*   com. 

distance   depends   upon    the  height   of  the   centres  passes    were    in    question,    their    perfection    partly 

of  action,  a',  6',  above  the  bar.   A',  B',  which  re-  depending    on    their    poles.     To    comprehend   this 

ceives  the  magnetic  virtue.     To  understand  this,  inconvenience,    let   us   suppose  that   the  bars  A  B 

suppose    that  the  bars,    being   at   a  distance  from  in  moving  from  A'  to  ti'  are  at  the  mjddle  of  tbc 

each    other,    have   their   centres    of  action  in  a  b  bar  A'  B/.      Let  r  2  be  a  perpendicular    let  fill 

(fig.  11),   and  that  A'  B'   be    atill  the   body   that  from    the    centre    of   action    of    A    on    this  last 

was  to  be  magnetised.     For  the  greater  simplicity,  bar,   a  molecule,   s,   of   the  boreal    fluid    sHusted 

let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  repulsive  action  to    the    right    of  this    perpendicular    ia    stronglj 

of  the  centre  6  on  a  particle^  ot,  of  the  boreal  fluid  solicited   to  approach   it,  by   virtue    of   the  action 

contained  in  the  bar  A'  B^.    This  action  being  di-  of  the   two  bars  A  B :  but  at    the    same  tnae  a 

rected  obliquely,  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  molecule,    tf,   of   the    same    fluid  situated  to  tbc 

bar,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  the  fluid  roust  left  of  the   same  perpendicular  is  attracted  io  an 

be  impelled  to  arrive  at  B',   it  decomposes  itself  opposite  direction,    and  this  action   is    no   hofp 

into    two   other   actions :    one,    answering   to  h  p,  sensibly  destroyed  by   the    contrary  force    of  the 

perpendicular  to  A'  B',  is  nugatory  as  to  the  proposed  centre  bf,  as  in  the  case  where  the  bars  A  B  are 

effect ;    the  other   corresponding   with   b  r,   drawn  situated    vertically.       Now    it    may    happen    tbit 

parallel   to  A'  B'  till    it   meets  tn  r,  perpendicular  the    fluid,    #,  af^    shall  be  so  accumulated   io    tbe 

to  the  line  joining  the  two  centres ;  and  this  second  space   it  occupies,    that  when   the  motion  of  the 

force  alone  contributes  to  the  motion  of  the  particle  two  bars  shall  afterwards  be  continued,    the  coer* 

towards  B^  cive  force    of   the    bar   A'  Bf   shall    permit  than 

Now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  line  b  r  increases  in  only  to  repel  back  again  towards  B'  a  part  of  tbe 

proportion   as  the  angle  b  m  a  is  less  acute,    or,  same    fluid.     There    will    consequently    be  forroi^ 

which  is  the  same  thing,  in  proportion  as  the  two  in  the  space  « i'  a  boreal  pole,  which  in  its  turn 

bars    are    farther    from    each    other;    but   at    the  will  give  rise  to  an  austral  pole  in  the  next  space 

aame  time,  the  intensity  of  tlie  action   of  b  dimi.  situated  towards  B',    and  thus  will   introduce  into 

Dishes,  by  reason   of  the  greater  distance  between  that  space  a  kind    of  pcrturbating  force  in  regard 

that  centre   and   the  molecule  m.       Suppose  this  to  that  of  the  extremity  B'. 

distance  to  be  nothing,   the  action  represented  by  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  CoitlomK  harini; 

br  will  vanish;    on  the  contrary,  suppose  it  infi-  placed  the  two  bars  A  B  on  the  middle  of  the  bjr 

nite,  the  intensity  of  the  force  6  will  become  zero  A'  B',  inclining  them  as  iEpinus  did,  draws  them  ia 

in   its  turn.     There  is   therefore,   with   respect   to  contrary  directions  to  each  other,  till  at  a  snsU  dis- 

the  angle  6  m  a,  a  certain  mean  measure,  giving  tance  from   their  respective  extremities,    and  ibco 

for    the    real    force    the    greatest    possible    value,  begins   the  friction  anew,   always  proceeding  from 

^ISpinus,    who    supposed    that    the    action    of    the  the   middle.      By   this  method   the  forces    of  tbe 

magnetic  forces  followed    the   inverse   ratio   of  the  centres,  of  bf,  being  more  divided,  without  ceisiag 

simple  diatance,    found    that   the    angle  b  m  a,   in  to  be  conspiring  forces,   no  longer  produce  those 

the  case  of  a  maximum^  was  a  right  angle;  but  if  accumulations    of   fluid    whence  consequent  points 

ihe  real  law  be  established,   that  is,    the  law  which  resulL 

follows  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  44.  To  obtain  two  bars  strongly  magnetised, 
we  shall  have  70<^  SI'  44"  for  the  measure  of  the  four  are  taken  all  equal  and  similar  to  each 
angle  in  question.  other,  of  which  two  at  least  should  have  a  corn- 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  bars  employed  mencement  of  magnetism.  The  first  two  aie 
in  this  experiment  were  in  the  same  state  as  the  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  as  M,  N,  (fig.  IS), 
ateel  wire  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  (30.),  and  against  their  extremities  two  parallelopipeds, 
which  was  67*5  centimetres  in  length,  having  the  ■ 

centres    of  action   ^2*5   millimetres    from   the  ex-  *  The  method  of  double  touch,    or  double  eoo- 

tremities ;  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  action,  the  bars  tact,    was    first    published   by    Mr.    Canton,    «bo 

must  be  placed  at   the  respective    distance  of  32  availed   himself   of   the    ingenious  experimeats  of 

millimetres.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,   to  whom   the  disco- 

43.  ^pinus,  in  the  method   of  double  contact,  very    is   justly   ascribed    by  Haiiy.     Tbe  method 

has  followed  a   different  process,   by  inclining   the  here  attributed  to  ^pinus,  is  due  to  AntbcauBC 

bars  in   a   contrary  way,  as   is   represented  in  fig.  and  was  described  in   his  memoir  sur  let  Jimam 

12,     so    that   each    shall    make   a    small   angle   of  artificl'U,    \7G6,    According    to    Profescor  Robi- 

about  15  or  20  degrees  with  the  bar  A'  B^.      By  son,    the  great  advantage    of  this  method  is  tbe 

this  mode  of  operating,  he  supposes  two  things  to  regularity    of   the    magnetism  which   it    produces. 

be    obtained :     first,    that    the    centres    of    action,  We   never  find   more   than   two  poles ;   and  when 

a/,  V,  which  were  raised  to  a  certain  height  above  Ibe  bars  are  hard  and    of  uniform    tczturck    tbe 

the  surface  of  the  bar  A'  B',  when  the  bars  which  polarity    is    very    little    diffused,     and    seemiaglr 

acted  upon  it  were  in   a  vertical  position,   are  in  confined  to  quite  a  minute  apace  at  tbe  very  n* 

the  present  case  much  nearer  to  it,  and  their  ac-  tremities  of  the  bar;  which  is  a  prodigious  advaa- 

tion   becomes    in   consequence   much   more  effica-  tage   in  point  of  strength.    This  method  too.  ap- 

cious.      Secondly,    the  interval  between   the    cen-  pears  the  only  one,  by  which  two  bars  can  be  io- 

tres  of  action  being  greatly  augmented  in   conse-  pregnated  joined  end  to  end,  coniideriog  Ibcm  u one 

'  of  the    very  obtuse  angle   which    the   bars  bar. 
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T,  T,  of  toft  iron  ate  ippned*  tKe  whole  formliif  ■  btmdfid  tfn«  Its  own  wtiglilt  tod  •din,  tktt  Dr* 

rFcuogvIar  figure.    The  two  ban,  R,  8,  which  are  Knight  told  bim  the  weight  nighl  have  been  extend* 

abvady  in  a  magnelle  ttate«  are  tlten  iiacd|  to  con-  ed  much  faidier.* 

mauicate  the  tame  virtue  to  one  of  the  flrat  bam,  aa  46.  The  name  of  amoor  ia  ghrcn  to  the  plalaa  of 
M,  for  example,  following  the  method  of  Apiaua*  aoft  iron  applied  to  natural  magneu  at  the  placet  of 
or,  if  it  be  |nvferred,  that  of  CoulomU  Thia  bar  the  polea,  and  that  contribute  either  to  preserre  their 
acquires  polet,  the  potitiona  of  which  are  Indicated  Yirtuc^  or  even  to  iacreaae  it  Previoutly  to  arm- 
by  the  figure,  and  already  the  other  bar  N,  by  Tirtae  Ing  a  magnet,  it  ia  shaped  Hke  the  rectsngulir  paral* 
of  the  commnnication  that  is  estabKsbed  between  it  le&ptped  P,  8,  (fig.  I  &) :  so  that  if  we  conceive  a 
and  the  bar  M,  by  the  intermedistion  of  contacta,  plane  passing  at  equal  distance  from  the  two  opposite 
receives  Itaelf  a  commencement  of  magnetism  ;  and  surfaces,  and  parallel  to  thoae  surfaces,  the  two 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  each  of  iu  poWa  rorra*  halves  intercepted  by  this  plane  will  be  in  two  diflfer. 
spoods  to  the  contrary  pole  of  the  bar  M,  aa  may  eot  atates  of  magnetism,  Uke  thoae  of  a  magnetised 
also  be  seen  by  the  figure:  After  a  certain  number  bar.  Each  armour,  /h  otf^  hf,  has  the  form  of  s 
of  strokes,  the  bar  M  is  turned,  without  changing  carpenter's  square,  of  which  one  of  the  brancbeai 
the  disposition  of  Its  poles,  and  the  operation  is  //',  which  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  la  called 
repeated  on  the  other  sur&cAi  Similar  frictions  are  the  leg  of  tbe  armour,  Is  applied  to  one  of  th« 
successively  given  to  tbe  two  surfaces  of  the  bar  N«  aurfaces  we  have  mentioned ;  and  the  other  branch 
taking  care  to  reverse  the  positions  of  the  poles  of  A  V,  which  ia  the  fbot  of  the  armour,  ia  epplied  to 
the  bars  It.  8,  because  those  of  the  bar  N  are  them-  the  adjoining  aurtace^  wbieh  may  be  considered  aa 
sdves  situated  in  a  eontrary  direction  to  the  poles  the  baae  of  the  paralMoptped*  Of  this  baae  the 
of  the  bar  31.  This  done,  the  bars  R,  8,  are  sub-  armour  covers  only  a  space  a  few  mlUimetrea  la 
stituted  for  the  bars  M,  N,  and  tbe  last  are  used  to  length. 

augment  the  virtue  of  the  others.  When  the  com*  Let  us  now  aaalyae  the  effect  of  the  armow 
muttication  of  magnetism  is  supposed  to  have  at-  which  answers,  ft)r  example,  to  the  pole  B  of  the 
tained  Ua  greateat  extent,  those  bars  which  were  msgnet.  The  force  of  this  pole  acta  so  aa  to  da- 
last  subjected  to  friction,  are  preferred,  to  magne-  compoae  the  natural  fluid  ol  the  armour ;  It  at* 
tise  steel  needlea,  and  other  bodies  of  the  same  na-  tracu  the  austral  fluid  in  the  parte  of  the  aal^ 
tare.  atance  of  the  armour  neareat  the  loadstone^   and 

Tbe  effect  of  thia  operation  ia  favoured  by  making  repela  the  boreal  fluid  in  tbe  parts  most  remote  i 

the  other  two  bars  concur  as  auxiliary  means  in  pro-  and  aa  it  acta  much   more   efficaciously  on    the 

ducing  it.     In  that  case,  those  bars  are  directed  on  leg  /,  the   austral  fluid    will   in  prefigenee  pour 

one  and  the  aame  fine,  as  represented  in  fig.  14,  at  itself  Into  the  substance  of  that  leg,  and  tbe  boreal 

a  less  Stance  than  the  length  of  the  aeedle  that  ia  fluid  will  be  driven  back  in  great  meaaure  into 

to  be  magnetised,  and  the  needle  has  given  to  it  the  foot  A,  as  much  by  the  action  of  the  magnet* 

the  position  «  &,  answering  to  the  bterval  between  aa  by  tbe  mutual  repolalve  force  of  its  own  moleeulab 

the  two  bare,  so  as  to  rest  upon  them  by  its  extremU  The  foot  of  the  armour  wiQ  acoordingly  acquire 

ties.  the  kind  of  magoetiam  which  exists  in  the   corra- 

If  the  bars  M,  N,  (fig.  13),  hsd  already  a  certain  apoiding  part  of  the  magnet,  that  la  to  say*  boreal 

degree  oi  magnetism,  it  is  evident  that  they  ought  magnetiam.    By  a  rimUar  mode  of  reaaoning,  wa 

previously  to  be  placed  in  their  respective  positions,  may  proves  that  contrary  effircta  take  plaee  with  re- 

analogous  to  those  which  the  figure  repreicnts,  where  gard  to  the  other  armour. 

the  poles  of  different  names  correspond  on  the  same  Now,  tbe  leg  acts  la  Its  torn,  by  an  auatral  magae^ 


tism,  on  tbe  boreal  pole  of  the  magnet,  to  attract 

45.  Snppoae  that  the  bars  M,  N,  were  In  aome  there  a  new  fluid ;  an  effect  that  is  but  weakly  ba- 

way  or  other  to  be  kept  In  an  invariable  position,  laneed  by  the  oppoalte  action  of  the  foot  of  the  ar- 

relattvely  to  themsdvea  and  to  one  of  the  contacts  ^_^_^___^_^...^_^^...^«_^..^.^_ 

T,  sttd  that,  having  suspended  this  appantus  vertl- 

csDy,  so  that  the  point  at  which  it  is  held  may  be  on  *  Among  artificial  magnets,  those  which  are  beat 
tbe  side  of  the  fixed  contact,  there  were  to  be  placed  on  Into  a  form  reaembling  a  horsc^aboe^  ao  that  the  two 
tbe  tide  of  the  other  contact  a  piece  of  aoft  iron  with  emis  nearly  meet,  and  therefore  called  horat'-whim 
a  hook  below  it,  like  that  repreaented  underneath  the  magnets,  are  reckoned  comperatively  very  powerful, 
magnet  P,  S,  (fig.  15.)  By  suspending  different  To  render  such  a  shaped  piece  msgnetie,  place  a  pair 
bodies  to  this  hook,  we''shsn  be  able  to  ascertain  tbe  of  magnetised  bare  against  the  ends  of  the  horse-shoe^ 
weight  the  msgnet  is  capable  of  bearing  by  virtue  of  with  the  south  end  of  thebsr  against  that  of  the  horae- 
its  attractive  force.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  ahoe  which  is  intended  to  be  the  north,  and  the  north 
artificial  magnets  are  constructed ;  all  the  differ-  end  of  the  l«r  to  that  which  Is  to  be  the  south ;  the 
ence  is,  that  for  the  ben  M,  N,  two  buiidlea  of  lifter,  of  soft  iron,  to  be  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
thin  steel  laminae  are  aubstituted,  which,  having  the  bars.  Also  rub  the  surfaces  of  the  horae-ahoa 
before  been  magnetised  separately,  are  then  so  with  the  pair  of  bars  disposed  like  tbe  legs  of  corn- 
united,  that  they  might  In  each  bundle  be  cnn-  passes  when  a  little  open,  or  with  another  borse^ahoa 
tiguous  1^  the  poles  of  the  ssme  name.  Coulomb  magnet,  turning  the  poles  properly  to  those  of  tbe 
hss  formed  magnets  of  this  I'ind  that  weighed  proposed  magr.et ;  ai»d  being  careful  that  Uieae  bara 
about  ten  kilogrammes,  or  twenty  pounds,  and  never  touch  the  ends  of  the  straight  bars.  To  pre^ 
of  which  tbe  power  was  equivslent  to  a  weight  of  vent  a  sudden  separation  of  the  bara  from  the  bona* 
abont  fifty  kilogrammes,  or  a  hundred  pounds,  ahoe,  which  would  considerably  dfanlnish  tbe  foree  of 
In  small  magnets,  the  proportion  between  the  the  latter,  slide  on  the  lifter,  or  support,  to  the  ead 
weight  of  the  apparatus  and  ttiat  of  the  charge.  Is  of  the  borse-shoe  magnet,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
greater.  Ingenhouss  cites  an  instance  of  one  of  it  may  not  touch  tbe  bars;  they  may  then  be  taken 
these  small  magnets,  that  aupporied  more  than  a  >wsy,  and  the  support  slid  to  its  plaee. 
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mour,  which  is  at  a  greater  distance.     By  o  neces-  we  attempt  to  explain),  the  direction  of  the  nectlle 

sary  consequence,  the  foot  will  acquire  an  increase  of  will  be  verj-  diflerent  from  what  we  know  it  to  be- 

furce;  and  it  is,  in  general,  to  this  combination  of  He  therefore  places  them  in  the  inaccessible  polar 

reciprocal  actions  that   the  advantage  is  to  be  as-  regions,  but  not  in  the   very  pole.     Norman,  the 

cribcd  which  the  armour  possesses  of  giving;  new  ac-  discoverer  of  the  dip  of  the  mariner's  needle,  or  of 

tivity  to  the  force  that  loadstones  have  received  from  the  true  magnetic  direction,  was  naturally  led  by  his 

nature.  discovery  to  conceive  the  directing  cause  as  placed 

The  leg  of  the  armour  ought  to  be  of  such  a  de-  in  the  earth  ;  because  the  north  point  of  the  nee- 

gree  of  thickness,  that  it  niitjht  neither  be  diminished  die,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  points  verj*  far  below 

nor  increased  without  inconvenience ;  for  if  it  bt*  so  the  horizon.     Hut  although  he  calls  the  treatise  ia 

thin,  that  the  adjacent  pole  of  the  magnet  would  be  which  he  announces  his  discovery  the  New  Attrac- 

capiible  of  attracting  to  it  a  ne:v  quantity  of  iiuid,  as  tive,  he  does  not  express  himself  as  supposing  the 

in  the  case  of  its  being  thicker,  it  would  not  produce  needle  to  be  attracted  by  any  point  within  the  earth, 

its  whole  effect.     On  the  other  hand,  if  its  thickness  btit  only  that  it  is  always  directed  to  that  point, 

greatly  exceeded  the  limit  to  which  the  fluid  attract-  It  is  to  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Colchester  that  we  owe  the 

td  by  the  nearest  pole  might  extend  itself,  the  other  opinion  now  universally  admitted,  that  magnetic  po- 

fluid  repelled  by  the  same  pole,  passing  in  part  into  larity  is   a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  globe, 

the  remainder  of  the  thickness,  would  produce  there  Norman  had,  not  long  before,  discovered,  that  if  a 

a  magnetism  similar  to  that  of  the  same  pole,  and  of  stt-el  needle  be  very  exactly  balanced  on  a  horizon- 

which  the  re-action  on  that  pole  would  oppose  itself  tal  axis,  like  the  beam  of  a  common  balance,  so  that 

to  the  principal  effect.   There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  it  would  retain  any  position  given  it,  and  if  to  be 

degree  of  thickness  that  gives,  relatively  to  the  leg  of  then  touched  with  a  magnet,  and  placed  on  its  axis 

the  armour,  the  maximum  of  magnetism,  contrary  in  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  is  no  longer  in  equili- 

kind  to  that  of  the  adjacent  pole,  and  relatively  to  the  brio,  but   at  London)  the  north  point  of  it   will  dip 

foot  the  maximum  of  magnetism  similar  to  that  of  72  or  73  degrees  below  the  horizon.     He  did  not. 

the  same  pole.     The  artist  who  would  direct  the  con-  however,  publish  his  discovery  till  he  had  cKtaincd 

slruction  of  the  armour,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  information  how  it  stood  in  other  parts  of  the  wurlil. 

possible  perfection  to  the  magnet,  must  ascertain  that  The  ditlerences  in   the  variation  in  different  plnct-s, 

dt^gree;  which  he  can  only  do  by  trials — as  it  were,  natur.illy  sujfgcsled  the    necessity  of  this  to   h.in. 

by  continual  giopings  in  the  dark.  Jicing  a  maker  of  mariner's  compasses,  and  tearhir 

Kirchcr,  in  his  book  de  ]\Iaj;nete,  says,  that  the  of  navigation  in  London,  he  had  the  fairest  opporiu- 

best  way  to  arm  a  loadstone,  is  to  drill  a  hole  through  nities  that  could  be  desired,   by  furnishing  dipning 

it,  from  pole  to  pole,  in  which  is  to  be  placed  a  steel  needles  to  such  of  the  navigators,   his  scholars,  as 

rod  of  a  moderate  length:   this  rod,  he  asserts,  will  he  knew   most  able  to  give  him  good  informatioo. 

take  up  more  weight  at  the  end,  than  the  stone  itself.  And  the  accounts  which   he  received,   made  hi*  dis- 

when  armed  in  the  common  way:  and  Gassendus,  covcry,  when  announced  to  the  world,  a  very  com- 

as  well  as  Cabaeus  prescribe  the  same  way  of  arm-  plete  thing;  for  the  commanders  of  ships  engaged 

ing.     But  Muschenbroek  found  by  repeated  trials,  in  lon^  voyages,  and  particularly  to  China.  intMrmol 

that  the  usual  armour,   such  as  described  by  our  au-  him  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  his  dipping 

thor,   is  far  preferable  to  Kircher*s ;  and  indeed  in-  needles  remained   parallel  to  the  horizon,  hut  that 

ktances  are  authentically  recorded,  in  which  such  an  in  coming   toward   the  north   pole,    the   north  end 

annour   has  multiplied   the  natural  intensity  of  the  of  the  needle  was   depressed,  and    that   the  sruth 

loadstone,  a  hundred,  or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  end  dipped   in   like  manner   at  the  Cape  of  (Jcod 

times.  Hope,   and  in  the  Indian  Ocean;   that   the  needle 

Magnetism  (Animal.)     See  Akimal.  gradually    approached    the    horizontal    position    as 

Magnetism  of  the  Earthy  is  that  which  is  indi-  the  ship  approached  the  equator,  but  that  iu  coming 

cated  by  the  polarity  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  to  the  north  of  it  at  Batavia,  the  north  point  again 

needle,  and  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  specula-  dipped,  and  at  Canton  was  several  degrees  below  the 

tions.  horizon. 

It  could  not  be  that  a  phenomenon  so  general,  and  On  these  authorities,  Norman  boldly  said  that,  in 

so  interesting  and  important  as  the  natural  polarity  the  equatoreal   regions,  the  needle  was  horizontal, 

of  magnetic  bodies  would  be  long  known  without  ex-  and  that  either  end  dipped  regularly  as  it  approach- 

citing  curiosity  about   its  cause.     Accordingly  the  ed  either  pole;   and  that  in  the  poles  of  the  earth, 

philosophers    of    the   sixteenth    century   speculated  the  needle  was  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.     He 

much  about  it,  and  entertained  a  variety  of  opinion,  therefore  announced  this  as  a  discovery,  not  only 

if  that  can  be  called  an  opinion  which  can  hardly  be  singularly  cuiious,  but  also  of  immense  importance; 

said  to  express  a  thought     We  have  in   Marsigli  for  by  means  of  a  dipping  needle,  the  latitude  of  a 

Ficino,  a  short  notice  of  many  of  th.se  opinions,  ship  at  sea  may  be  found  without  seeing  the  sun  or 

Some  maintained  that  the  needle  was  directed  by  a  stars. 

certain  point  in  the  heavens,  as  if  that  were  saying  Dr.   Gilbert,    comparing     this    position    of   the 

mors  than  that  it  always  pointed  one  way.     Others,  compass    needle   with   the   positions   which  be  had 

with  more  appearance  of  reasoning,  ascribed  the  di-  observed    small   needles    assume   in   hia    numerous 

rection  to  vast  magnetic  rocks.     But   all  this  was  experiments  in   relation  to  a  magnet,   as  we  have 

without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  trying   to  describtd    at   great   length,    was    naturally    led  to 

ascertain  what  situation  of  such  rocks  would  produce  the  notion  of  the  earth^s  being  a  great  loadstone, 

the  direction  that  is  observed.     Fracsstori  was,  if  we  or  as  containing  one,    and  that  this  arranged  the 

mistake  not,  the  first  who  thought  this  trouble  at  all  dipping,    or,    in   general,    the   mariner*s  needle,  in 

necessary  ;  and  he  observes  very  sensibly,   that   if  ilie   same  manner  as    he  oUserved    a  great  magnet 

those  rocks  are  suppose*!  to  be  in  any  p^ice  yet  vi-  arrange   a    small    needle   poised   on  its  pivou     He 

sited  by  navigators,  and  if  they  act  as  load-tones  do  therefore     composed     his     PhysioKigia     Nova    de 

(a  circutnstance  which  he  says  must  be  admitted,  if  31agnete,  et  dc  Tcllure  iiiagno  Magnetc ;  iu  whch 
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be  notices  »o  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  dt- 
rectiTe  pover  of  a  magnet,  thit  the  point  seems  no 
longer  to  idmit  of  anj  doubL  Dr.  Gilbert*s  theory 
DMj  be  thus  expressed : 

All  the  phenomena  of  natural  magnetism  are 
Boalogous  to  what  we  should  obserTe,  if  the  earth 
were  a  great  magnet,  having  its  poles  near  the  poles 
of  the  earth's  equator,  the  north  pole  not  far  from 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  south  pole  nesriy  in  the  op- 
posite part  of  the  globe.  A  dipping  needle,  und^r 
the  influence  of  this  great  magnet,  must  arrange 
itself,  in  a  plane  which  passes  through  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  the  position  of  which  plane  is  indicated 
(at  least  nearly)  by  the  ordinary  compass  needle : 
ani  it  will  be  incUned  to  the  horizon  so  much  the 
more  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  of  the  great 
magnet. 

This  opinion  of  Dr.  Gilbert  was  not  less  inge- 
nious  than  important;  and  If  firmly  established, 
it  furnishes  a  complete  theory  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  magnetism.  But  observations  were 
ncftber  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  time  of  Dr. 
Gilbert,  nor  siiffidently  accurate,  to  enable  that 
great  genius  to  assign  the  position  of  this  great 
magnet,  nor  the  laws  of  its  action.  The  theory 
was  chiefly  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
dippbg  needle?  phenomena  which  might  have 
Uen  unknown  for  ages,  had  the  first  notice  of 
tbem  fallen  into  any  other  hands  than  Morroan's. 
They  are  not,  like  those  of  Tariation,  which  might 
be  made  by  any  sailor.  They  require  for  their 
exhibition  a  dipping  need!e,  and  the  attention  to 
circumstances  which  can  occur  only  to  a  mathe- 
matician. A  dipping  needle  Is  to  this  day,  not- 
vithsUBcllng  all  our  improvementa  in  the  arts, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  ai.d  difficult  ta»ks  that 
an  instrument  maker  can  take  in  hand,  and  a  good 
one  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  twenty  guineas. 
We  are  confident  that  such  as  even  Norman  could 
make  were  far  inferior  to  arfaat  are  now  made, 
and  quite  unfit  for  use  at  sea  while  the  ship  is 
under  sail,  although  they  may  be  tolerably  exact 
for  the  obsenration  of  the  dip  i  n  any  port :  and 
we  prenime  that  it  was  such  observationa  only 
that  Norman  confided  in.  Our  readers  will 
readily  conceire  the  difficulty  of  poising  a  needle 
with  such  a  perfect  coincidence  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  axis  of  motion,  and  perfect  roundness 
of  this  axis,  that  it  shall  remain  in  any  position 
that  is  given  it.  Add  to  this,  that  a  grain  of  dust, 
inrisible  to  the  nicest  eye,  getting  under  one  side 
of  this  axis,  may  be  sufficient  for  making  it  assume 
another  position.  It  must  also  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  preserve  this  delicate  thing,  so  as  that 
DO  change  can  happen  to  iL  Besides,  all  this 
most  be  performed  on  a  piece  of  tempered  steel 
which  we  are  certain  has  no  magnetism.  ^Vhere 
can  this  be  got,  or  what  can  assure  us  against 
magnetism  ?  Nor  is  there  leas  difficulty  in  making 
the  observadons  without  great  risk  of  error.  If 
ibe  needle,  moveable  only  in  a  vertical  plane,  be 
not  set  in  the  plane  of  a  magnetic  meridian,  it  will 
always  dtp  too  much.  At  London,  where  the 
magnetic  direction  is  inclined  73<>  to  the  horizon, 
if  it  be  in  a  plane  *20^  from  the  magnetic  meridian, 
it  win  stand  almost  perpendicular;  for  it  is  easy 
to  seeb  by  the  mechanical  resolution  of  forces, 
that  it  will  take  the  position  which  brings  it 
nearest  to  the  true  magnetic  direction.  Thia,  we 
think,  is  confirmed  by  several  of  Norman^s  and 
other  old  observations  of  dip.  They  are  much 
greater  than  they  have  been  since  found  in  the  same 
places. 


Mr.    Daniel   Bernoulli   haa  given   a   very  inge« 
nious  principle,  by  which  we  can  make  a  dipping 
needle  which  will  give  a  very  accurate  observation 
on   shore ;   and  being  so   easily  executed,    it    de- 
serves  to  be   generally  known.       I^et    a    dipping 
needL*  be  made  in   the  best  manner  that  can  be 
done  by  a  workman   of  the   place,    and  balanced 
with  some  care  before  impregnation,    so    that  we 
may  be  certain  that  when    touched    it    will    take 
nearly  the  true  dip.     Touch   it,   and  observe  the 
dip.      Destroy  its  magnetism,   and  then   alter  its 
balance  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  any  mag- 
netism,  it  will   arrange  itself  in  the  inclination  of 
the  observed  dip.     Now  touch  it  again,  giving  it 
the  same  poles  as  before.     It  is  plain  that  U  will 
now  approach  exceedingly  near  indeed  to  the  true 
dip,    because  iu  want  of  perfect    equilibrium    dfr> 
ranged  it  but  a  few  degrees  from  the  proper  direction. 
If  this  second  observation  of  the  dip  should  diflTer 
several  degrees  from  the  first,  by  the  inaccurate  first 
formation  of  the  needle,  it  will  be  proper  to  repeat 
the  operation.     Very  rarely  indeed  will   the  third 
observation  of  the.  dip  vary  from  the  truth  half  a 
degree. 

Mr.  Bernoulli  makes  this  simple  contrivance  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  an  umversal  instrument,  In  the 
following  ingenious  manner.     A  very  light  brass 
graduatMl  circle  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  needle,  con- 
centric with  its  axis,  and  the  whole  is  balanced  as 
nicely  aa  possible  before  impregnation.     A  very  lif;ht 
Index  is  then  Htted  on  the  axis,  ao  as  to  turn  rnther 
stiffly  on  it     This  will  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the 
needle.     If  the  needle  has  been  made  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  perfectly  balanced,  the  addition  of  thia 
index  would  cause  it  always  to  settle  with  the  index 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  whatever  degree  of  the 
circle  it  may  chance  to  point  at.  But  as  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected,  aet  the  index  at  various  degrees  of  the 
circle,    and   note  what  inclination   the  unmagnetic 
needle  takes  for  each  place  of  the  index,  and  record 
them  all  in  a  table.     Supposi*,  for  example,  that  when 
the  index  is  at  50,  the  needle  inclines  46^  from  the 
horizon.     If  in  any  place  we  t>bserve  that  the  needle 
(rendered  magnetic  by   lying  between   two   strong 
magnets),  hsving  the  index  at  50,  inclines  4()*»,  we 
may  b:  certain  that  this  is  the  dip  at  that  place ;  for 
the  needle  is  not  deranged  by  the  magnetism,  fiom  the 
position  which  grai-ity  alone  would  jjive  iU     As  we 
generally  know  something  of  the  dip  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  any  place,  we  must  set  the  index  accord- 
ingly.    If  the  needle  does  not  show  the  expected  dip, 
alter  the  position  of  the  index,  and  again  observe  the 
dtp.     See  whether  this  second  position  of  the  index 
and  this  dip  form  a  pair  which  ia  in  the  Uble.     If 
they  do,  we  have  got  the  true  dip.     If  not,  we  must 
try    another    position     of    iNe    index.       Noticing 
whether  the  agreement  of  this  last  pair  be  greater 
or  less    than   that    of    the  former  pair,  we   learn 
whether  to  change  the  position  of  the  index  in  the 
same  direction   aa  before,  or  in  the  opposite.     Tlie 
late  Dr.   Robison    had   a    dipping  needle    of    t\,\, 
kind,    made     by    a     person     totally    unacquainted 
with    the    making     of    philosophical    instrumenta 
It  was  used  at   Leith,  at  Cronstadt  in  Rmjj.      * 
Scarborough,    and   at  New  York,   and   the    din* :_ 
dicated  by  it  did  not  in   any  single  tna\  ^\flg  *^" 
degrees   from    other  trials,    or  from    ih©     av       *4 
served   by    the    finest    instruments.       ^^     ii^,^    • 
himself  In  Leilh  Roads,  in  a  rough  sea  *    ./  a  j  ^^ 
not   think    it   hftferior.    either  in    cenaltCw  y 

patch,  to  a  needle  of  the  most  eUbornxf.      '^^ 
tion.     It   is   worthy  of  ita  mo^  Ing^^.^^   ^oivaltuc- 
and  of  ilie   public  notice,  because   it    ^^^         1lu\.\\oi, 
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for  a  moderate  expense*  and  therefore  may  be  the  of    poles.      The    consideration    of   the    magnetic 
means  of  multiplying  the  observations  of  the  dip,  curves   (in  the  sense  used  in  the  present  article), 
which  are  of  immense  consequence  in   the  theory  teaches   us    that  we  are  not  to  imagiua  the  ^<^ 
of   magnetism,    and   for    giving    us    an    accurate  immediately    under    those    parts    of    ttie   tuiisce 
knowledge  of  the  magnetical  constitution   of    this  where     the    needle     stands    perpendicular    to  the 
globe.  horizon,   nor  the  magnetic  equator  to  be  in  tbote 
This  knowledge  is   still  very  imperfect,    owing  places  where  the    needle   is    horizontal,    a  noiioo 
to    the  want    of   a    very    numerous    collection    of  commonly  and  plausibly  entertained.     Unfortunstd? 
observations  of  the  dip.     They  are  of  more   im.  our  most  numerous  observations  of  the  dip  are  not  in 
portance  than   those    of   the   horizontal  deviations  places  where  they  are  the  most  instructive.    A  series 
from  the  meridian.     All  that  we  can  say  is,   that  the  should  be  obtained,   extending  from  New  ZaaUod 
earth  acts  on  the  mariner^s  needle  as  a  great  load-  nortliward,  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Cape  Fair. 
stone  would  do.     But  we  do  not  think  that  the  ap-  weather  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  sod 
pearances  resemble  the  effects  of  whit  we  would  call  continued  through  that  part  of  the  coutinent.    Ao. 
a  good  loadstone,  having  the  regular  magnetism  of  other  series  should  extend  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
two  vigorous  poles.      The  dips   of  the   needle  in  Hope,  up  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  such  as  would  tropic  of  Capricorn  ;    from   thence  acrou  the  is- 
result  from  the  action  of  an  extremely  irregular  load-  terior  of  Africa  (where  it  would  be  of  grest  im- 
stone^  ^having  its  poles  exceedingly  diffused.     The  portance  to  mark  the  place  of  its  horizontaltty)  through 
increase  of  the  dip,  as  ve  recede  from  those  places  Sicily,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  the  east  of  Germany,  ilte 
where  the  needle  is  horizontal,  is  too  rapid  to  agree  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  Lapland,  and  the  west  point  oi 
with  the  supposition  of  two  poles  of  constipated  mag-  Greenland.    This  would  be  nearly  a  plane  passing 
netism,  whether  we  suppose  the  magnetic  action  in  through  the  probable  situation  of  the  poles.    Aootber 
the  inverse  simple  or  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances,  series  should  be  made  at  right  angles  to  this,  fonoiiig 
unless   the  great    terrestrial    magnet  be    of  much  a  small  circle,  crossing  the  other  near  Cape  Fair- 
smaller  dimensions  than  what  some  some  other  ap-  weather.      This  would  pass  near  Japan,    through 
pearances  oblige  us  to  suppose.    If  there  be  four  Borneo,     and    the   west    end    of   New    HoIIsimI: 
poles,  as  Dr.  Halley  imagined,  it  will  be  next  to  also    near    Mexico,    and    a    few   degrees  nest  of 
impossible  to   ascertain   the  positions    of  the    dip-  Easter  Island.      In    this    place,    and    at    Borneo, 
ping   needle.     It  will  be  a   tangent  to  one  of  the  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  plane  to  the  bori- 
secondary  magnetic  curves,   and   these  will  be  of  zon   would  be    considerable,    but    we    cannot   find 
a  very    intricate    species.    '  We    cannot   but    con-  this  out.       It    may,    however,     be    discovered   ia 
aider  the  discovery    of  the    magnetic    constitution  other  points  of  this  circle,  where  the  dip  is  coa- 
of  this  globe   as  a    point    of  very   great  import-  siderable.     We  have   not   room   in   this  short  se- 
ance,   both    to    the    philosopher    and    to    society,  count  to  illustrate    the    advantages    derived   Irom 
We   have  considered  it  with  some  care ;    but  hi.  these  serieses ;    but    the  reflecting  reader  will  be 
therto   we  have  not  been   able   to   form    a    syste-  very  sensible  of  them,    if    he    only  supposes  the 
matic   view    of   the    appearances    which    gives    us  great  magnet  to  be  accompanied  by  its  magnetic 
any    satisfaction.       The    well    informed    reader    is  curves,   to  which  the  needle  ia  always  a   tanfcnt. 
sensible,    that  the  attempt  by  means    of  the  ho-  He  will   then  see  that  the  first  series  from  New 
rizontal    or  variation    needle  is  extremely  tediotis  Zealand    to   Cape    Fairweatbcr,     and    the    second 
in  its  application,    and  is   very   unlikely '  to    sue  from  Cape  Fairweather  round  the  other  aide  of  the 
ceed;     at  the  same  time  it  must  be  well   under-  globe,  being  in  one  plane,   and  at  very  diffiaent 
stood.      The   two   dissertations    by   Euler,    in    the  distances  from   the    magnetic    aids,    must    contaia 
13th   and   'i2d   volumes    of   the   IMemoirs    of   the  very   instructive  positions  of  the   needle.    But  «e 
Royal  Academy    at    Berlin,     are    most    excellent  still  confess,   that  when  we  compare  the  dips  sL 
performances,  and  give   a  true  notion   of  the  dif-  ready  known    with  the   variations,    thcj  appear  so 
nculty  of   the    subject.      Yet,    even    in    these,    a  irrcconcileable    with    the    results    of   an   unifora 
circumstance  is  overlooked,   which,   for  any  thing  regular  magnetism,    that    we    despur    of   success, 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  a  vtry  great  Every  thing  seems  to   in^cate    a    multiplicity  of 
effecL     If  the  magnetic  axis  be  far  removed  from  poles,  or,  what  is  still  more  adverse  to  all  calco> 
the  axis  of  revolution,    as    far,   for  example,    as  lation,  an  irr^ular  mngnetiam  with  very  diffused 
Mr.  Churchman  places  it,   the  magnetic  meridians  polarity. 

will  be  (generally)  much  inclined  to  the  horizon ;         Much  instruction  may  surely  be  expected  fna 

and  we  shall  err  very  far,   if  we  suppose  (as  in  the  observationa  of  the  Russian  academirians  and 

£uler*8    calculus)    that    the    dipping    needle    will  their  eleves,  who  are  employed  in  aurveyiag  that 

arrange    itself    in     the     vertical     plane,     passing  vast  empire;    yet  we  do  not  meet  with  a  riagle 

through   the  direction   of  the  horizontal  or  varia-  observation  of  the  dip  of  the  needle  in  all  the  publi- 

tion  needle ;  or  if  we  imagine  that   the  poles  of  cations  of  that  academy,  nor  indeed  are  there  maoy 

the  great   magnet    are    in   that  plane.    We  even  of  the  variation. 

presume  to  think  that  Mr.  Euler^s  assumption  of         For  want   of  such  information,  philosophers  are 

the  place    of   his    tictitious  poles    (namely,    where  extremely  divided  in  their  opinions  of  the  Ktaadoas 

the  needle  is  vertical),   in  order  to   obtain  a  ma-  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  this  globe.   Professor  KrsfiV 

nageable   calculus,    is    erroneous.       The  introduc-  in  the  1 7th  volume  of  the  Petersburgh  Commentsries, 

tion    of   this  circumstance    of    inclination    of   the  places  the  north  pole  in  lat.  70  N.  and  long.  23  W. 

magnetic    meridians    to    the   horizon,    complicates  from  London ;  and  the  south  pole  in  laL  50  S.  aod 

the  calculation  to  such   a  degree   as    to  make    it  long.  92  £. 

almost    unmanageable,     except    in    some    selected         Wilcke  of  Stockholm,    in    big    indication   chart 

situations.     Fortunately,  they  are  important  ones  (Srced.  Mem.  tom.  xxx.  p.  218.),  places  the  north 

for  ascertaining  the  places  of  the  poles.     But  the  pole  in  lat.  75  K.  near  Baffin*s  Bay,  in  the  loxigituik 

investigation    by    the    positions    of    the    dipping  of  California.      The  south  pole  is  in  the  raci&c 

needle    is    incomparably  more   simple,    and   more  ocean,  in  lat.  70  S. 
likely  to  give  us  a  knowledge   of  a  multiplicity  Cliurchman  phcea  the  north  pole  in  bt.  59  N* 
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■od  loag.  135  W.  «  little  wwy  inland  from   Cape  Peru  than  211,  and  it  constantly  yaried    in  the 

Ftirvoitlicr ;  and  the  footb  pole  In  Jat  59  S.  long,  aame    direction ;    that   ii  to    say,   the  number    of 

I6S  &  due  fouth  from  Mew  Zealand.  the    oiciUations  always    decrees^    by  approaching 

A  pUoisphere  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the   magnetic   equator,    and   always   increased   by 

ftris   for   1786,  places  the  magnetic  equator   so  advancing  towards   the  north.     The  difierenoe  can 

as  to  hiterseet  the   earth's    equator  in    long.  75,  neither   be  ascribed    to  a  diminution  of  magnetic 

sad    155.    from    Ferro    Canary    Island,    with    an  force  in  the  compass,  nor  to  the  effects   of  heat 

tecBnatioQ    of    12    degrees    nearly,    making    it    a  or  of  time;    for    after    three  years*   residence  in 

great  circle  very  nearly.    But  we  are  not  inform-  the    warmest    countries    of   the    earth,    the    same 

ed  on  what   authority  this  is  done;   and  it  does  compass    gave    again    in    Mexico    oscillations    as 

not  accprd    with    many   observations    of   the    dip  rapid  as  at  Paris. 

which  we  have  collected  from  the  voysges  of  seve-        There  are  some  anomalies,  however,  occasioned 

lal   Bricish    navigators,  and    from    some  voyages  by  local  causes.    Thus  Blot   having,  in  the  sum- 

bcCveen  Stockholm  and  Canton.     Mr.  Churchman  mer  of  1804,  carried   to  the  Alps    the    magnetic 

has   given   a  sketch  of  a  planisphere    with  lines,  needle    employed   In   one    of   his    previous    aerial 

which  nay  be  called  parallels  of  the  dip.    Those  excursions,  he  found  thst  its   tendency  to  return 

parts  of  each  psrallel  that  liave  been  ascertained  to  the  magnetic  meridian  was  constantly  stronger 

bjr  ohserration    are   marked    by  dots,  so   that  we  in   those   mountains  than    it    was  at  Paris  before 

can  judge  of  hia  authority  for  the  whole  construe-  Bis    departure,    and  than    it    had    been    since   bia 

tioo.    It  ia  but  a  sketch,  but  gives  more  synopti-  return.     This  needle^   which   made  at   Paris    83.9 

csl   information    than     any    thing    yet    published,  oscillations  in    10  minu\es  of  time,  gave  osdlla- 

Tbe  naagnetic  equator  cuts  the  earth's  equator  in  tions  as   below    at    the  places  mentioned,   in   the 

long.    15,    and    195    K.  from    Greenwich,  in  an  same  Interval  of  10   minutes:  vix.    Paris,  before 

sngle    of  nearly    17    degrees.        The    circles    of  departure,  83.9;  Turin,  87.2;  on  mount  Gendvre^ 

nsKoetic  incfination  are  not  parallel,   being   con-  88.2 ;   Grenoble ;    87.4 ;   Lyons,   87.S ;    Geneva, 

vderaUy    nearer   to    each    other    on    the    short  86.5 ;   Dijon,  84.5 ;  Paris,   after  hia  tetum,   83.9. 

BMridian  thio  on  Its  opposite.    This  circumstance,  It    appears     to     result   from    these    observatrani 

founded     on    observation,   is    one    of   the  that  the  action  of  the  Alps  has  a  perceptible  in- 


strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  magnet  fluence   on    the   intensity  of  the  magnetic  force. 

of  tolerable    regularity,    as    the  cause  of  all   the  Humboldt   observed    analogous  eflfecta  at  the  hot- 

poaitioosof  the  compass  needle;  for  such  must  be  tom   of  the  Pyrenees, ^ for  instance,  at  Perpignao. 

the   poritions    of   the  circles  of  equal  dip,  if  the  It    is    not  improbable    that   they  arose  from    the 

sxb  of  this  magnet  is  far  removed  from  the  axis  of  mass  of  these  mountains,  or  the  ferruginous  mat- 

retstioo,  and  don  not  intersect  it.  ters    contained    in  them :    but    whatever    may    be 

M.  Biot  and   Arrago,   supposing    the  magnedc  the    cause,   it  is  hence  manifest  that  the  general 

equator    to    be    a   great   circle    of  the    terrestrial  action  of  terrestrisl  magnetism   is    sensibly  modi- 

sfibere,    deicnnine    that    the    inclination    of    the  fied   by  local    circumstances,    the    differences    of 

pkae   to    die   astronomical    equator,    is    equal   to  which  may  be  perceived  in  places  very  little  di»- 

lS.'i02S  of  the  decimal  division  (10  58'  56^'  of  the  tant  from  each  other. 

coQBnen    division),    and   its   occidental    node    on        For  more  on  this  subject  see  the  articles  DacLt- 

Ibst  cqoator  is  at  133.3719  (120  2/5")  longitude  matioh,  Dirriwo  needle,  &c  and  the  2d  volume 

wert  from  Paris,  that  is,  a  little  beyond  the  con.  of  Hatty's  Natural  Philosophy, 
tment   of  America,    near   the   Gallipagos,  in  the         »*  A,,mTT«ii »  ut  o  rl  -  v 

South  sea;  the  other  node  is  at  6fj.6281  (59  57'        MAdMFl'ADLE.    a.    (from     magnify.) 

^")  eastward   of  Paris,    that  la  to  say,  in   the  Worthy  to  be  extolled  or  praised .  unusual 

ladisn   seas.    The   points    where  the  axis  of  the  (Brotcn). 


BiBgnetie  equator  pierces  the  earth*s  surface,  are,  MAGNPFICAL.  I  a,(magnificut^ljSitin,^ 

tkeaortheni  point  at  87.7975  (79  1'  4")  of  north  MAGNl'FICB.    J  Illustr^U8;icrand(^/t/.^ 

^hlitude,  and  at  33.3719  (30  2'  6")  of  longitude  MAONI'FICENCE.*.(iwa^ni/fceiiaa,Lat.^ 

wert  from  Paria,-the  southern  point  is   situated  Grandeur  of  appearance ;  splendour  (MiUon). 

il.*'*  .r"5  y^^^.  "^^^  "'^  166.6281  ( 1 49  M AGN  PFICENT.  #.  (magnificuM,  LatinO 

Should  accord  so  weU  with  those  determined  from  cent')  Pompously;  splendidly  (Grew). 

ncent  obaervationa?    Or,  does  the  incUnation  of  MAONI'FICO.  #.  (Italian.)  A  grandee  of 

the  magnetic  equator  experience  only  very  small  Venice  (Shttktpeare), 

vamtioos,  while  all  the  other  symptoms  of  terres-  MA'(iNlFlER.  s,  (from  magnify.)  I,  One 

trial  magnetism    change  §o   rapidly?     Humboldt  that    praises;    an    encomiast;     an    extoller 

sad  Biot  incline  to  the  latter  opmion;  and  this  (Broim).    2.  A  glass  that  increases  the  bulk 

hecanse  the   inclination    of  the    magnetic    needle  of  any  object. 

has  changed  at  Paris  only  8»  during  60  years,  and  To  MA'GNIFY,  v.  a.  (magnifico,  Latin.) 

?  I«^  ^'y.**  !"  ^  .y~^  while  the  varia-  j,  Xo  make  great;  to  exaggerate;   to  am- 

ftJsfJ^*"*"  in  the  latter  penod  hu  been  ^f       ^  extol  (Bacaii).    2.  To  exalt;  to 


ibroe 

witBdes,  its  Increase  proceeding  from  the  equator  *yt>ri?5i?i,»r^w        ^           .      .     «     •    ^  ■ 

tom*  the  poles.      The  needles   of  Humboldt's  MA'GNITUDE.  i.  (ma^nttudo,  \Aiin.)  1. 

CMqiSBs,  which,  at  his  departure,    gave  at  Paris  Grcatneas;   grandeur  {MtUon).     2.  Compa- 

^45  oscUlationi  in  10  minutes,  gave  no  more  in  ratire  bulk  (Newton). 
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MA(iNOLIA.     In  botany,  a  ffonus  of  tlie         MA(jiPIH,  in  ornithology.     Sec  Corvl*. 
class   polyajulria,   order   poly^ainia.      Calyx         MAHALEB.     In  botany,  a  name  for  onr 

tbrrc-leavcd  ;    petals   from  six    to  nine*;  cap-  or  two  of  the  species  ut  Prun us,  tvhiirli  see. 
snles   t\vo-valvci|,   imbricate;    seeds    berried,         MAHKRXIA.     In  botany,  a   gvmis  of  t\,e 

pendulous.      Nine    si)ecies ;    chiefly    natives  ckiss   pentandria,  order   pontayyiiia.      Calyx 

ot' America ;  a  few  ot  India.     The  following  five-tootlied ;      petals     five;     nectaries     five, 

arc  the  cliief.  "  united   at   the  base,    inversely   heart-shaped, 

1.  M.  Grandiflora;  great  magnolia.  Leaves  placed  under  the  filaments;  capsule  fire- 
perennial,  oblong,  a  little  waved ;  flowers  celled.  Nine  species,  all  shrubs  or  shrubby 
large,  white ;  petals  obovate.  The  plant  plants  of  the  Cape,  and  some  of  them  very 
rises  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  straight  trunk,  neautiful. 

more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  regu-        MAHIE,  or  Bread  fruit-iree.     See  Arto- 

lar  head.  carpus. 

2.  M.  Nipetala.  Umbrella-tree.  Leaves  MAHO-Trke.  A  name  given  hy  some 
lanceolate;  outer  petals  hanging'*  down,  ge-  writers  to  one  or  two  species  of  Hibiscus; 
ncrally  ten  or  eleven  to  each  corol,  and  white  which  see. 

of  colour^  and    fragrant.     The    plant  risqs        MAHOGANY-Tree.  See  Swbitf.kta. 
from  fifteen  to  tweuty  feet  high  with  a  slen-        MAHOMK'r,  or  MOHAMMED,  mled  the 

der  trunk,  and  soft  spongy  wood.  Impostor,  was  born  in  the  reffjn  of  Anuslnr- 

3.  M.  Acuminata.  Spear-shaped  magDolia.  wan  the  Just,  emperor  of  Persia,  About  tlte 
Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  pointed,  green  on  end  of  the  6tli  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
hoth  sides:  flowers  twelve  white  petals;  He  came  into  the  world  under  some  disad- 
wood  yellow.  vantages.       His     father    Abd*allah     was    a 

4.  M.  Glauca.  Small  magnolia.  Leaves  younger  son  of  Abd'almotalleb ;  and  dyim: 
elliptic,  obtuse,  glaucous  underneath ;  petals  very  young,  and  in  bi$  father*^  lifctinje, 
obovate.  It  rises  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  left  his  widow  and  iafant  son  in  Very  mean 
high,  tvitb  a  slender  stem,  tlie  wood  of  circumstances,  his  wludc  substance  consi^r- 
ivhich  is  white  and  spongy.  The  flowers  are  iug  but  of  live  cainels  and  one  Bthiopiua 
terminal,  white,  and  tVagrant.  she-slave,        Abd'ahnotalleb     was     thcretoit 

MA(i\ON   (John),  a  French  poet  of  the  obliged    to    take    care    of    bi»    grandchild 

17th  century,   was   for  some   time  an  advo-  Mahomet;  which   he    not    only   did   durin«r 

cate  at  Lyons.     He  then   became  a  dratiiatic  his  life,  but  at  his  death  eniohied  his  eldest 

writer,    but   his  pieces    are   dctcstabji'.     lie  son  Abn   Taleb,  who   was  brother  to  Abd'- 

formed   the  design   of  writing   an   Kncyclo-  allah   by    the  same  mother,   to    provide   fur 

pedia  in  verse,   to   make   ten    volumes;  but  him  for  the  future;  which  he  very  aifection- 

this  scheme   was  destroyed   by  the  aiithoi's  ately  did   and   instructed   him   in  the  busi- 

being  murdered  by  some  thieves  in  in()2.  ucss  of  a  merchant,  which  be  followed;  and 

MAGNUS  (John),  archbishop  of  Upsal  in  to  that  end  he  took  him  into  Syria  when  be 

Sweden,  was  born  in    I  18W.     lie  greatly  op-  was  but    13,      He  afterwards   recommended 

posed  the  reformation  in  Sweden,   but  HikU  him  to  Khadijah,  a  nobl6   and  rich  widow, 

ing   his  eflorts   ineffectual,   retired  to  Rome,  for  her  factor ;  in  whose  service  he  behaved 

where  he  died  1541.     lie  wrote  a  History  of  himself  so  well,  that  by  making  him  her  hus- 

Sweden,  and  a  History  of  the  Archbishops  of  band  she  soon  raised  him  to  au  equality  with 

Upsal,  both  in  folio.  the  richest  in  Mecca. 

Maonus  (Olans),  brother  and  successor  to        After    he    began     by  this    advantageon* 

the   preceding.    He   was  at  the  Council   of  match   to   live  at   his  ease,   it  was,  that  he 

Trent,  where  he  <iisijlayed  considerable  abi-  formed   the  scheme    of   establishing  a  ntvr 

lities.     Being  a  zealous  catholic,   he  found  religion,  or,   as   he  expressed  it,  of  replant- 

it  necessary  to  qnit  his  native  country  when  ing  the  only  true  and  ancient  one  profesM.'J 

the  protcstant  religion  was  established,  and  by   Adam,   Noah,   Abraham,   Moses,  Je>us 

died  at  Rome   in    IG55.     His  greatest  work  and  all  the  prophets,  by  destroying  the  gross 

is  a  History  of  the    Manners,  Customs,  and  idolatry    into   which    the    generality  of  his 

Wars,  of  the  People  of  the  North.  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  weeding  out  the 

MAGNY,  a  town   of  France,   in   the  de-  corruptions    and     superstitions     which    the 

partment  of  Seine  and  Oise,  32  miles  N.W.  of  latter     Jews    and    Ciiristlani    had,    as    he 

Paris.     Lou.  I.  51  E.  Lat.  0).  ION.  thought,  introduced  into  t>ti'5r  religion,  and 

MAGOOUS,    among    the    Romans,   is    a  rerlucing  it  to  its  original  purity,  which  fon- 

name  given  to  those  phiyers  who  sometimes  si<;ted  chiefly   in    the   worship  of  one  only 

acted   the   part   of  men,   and    sometimes   of  (»oii. 

women :    the   word  is    derived    from    /x^yo;,         IJefore    he    made    any    attempt    abrvut'. 

iwrt^ie,  and  '|5o4  singirt  and  properly  denotes  be    rightly  judged    that    it   was    necessary 

those  players    who  performed   extraordinary  for     him    to     begin     with     the    conver>ii*n 

feats  and  gestures.  of  his   own    household.       Having    ihiTeA'f 

MA(U)PllONlA,  formed  from  fia-,^^,  ?na-  retired   with  his  family,  as  he  had  done  v- 

^tt*,  and  f:>o;,  ^/au^'/if^r,  the  name  of  a  feast  veral    times    before,    to    a    cave    in    ni<'unt 

among  the  ancienr   Persians,  held  in  memory  Hara,    he    there    opened    the    secret    ot    li:« 

of  the  expulsion  of  tiie  .AlaL,'ians.  mission     to    his     wife    Khadijah;    and    :n' 

MA(iOl\  in  masliol(»gv.     See  Simla.  cpiaiiited      her,     that     the      angel     (ia' ri  i 
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bim,  aod  told  him  that  lie  iras  appointed  t)ie  tnperior  to  Moses  and  toChriftt,theiinpottorde- 

apostle  of  God :   he  also  repeated  to  her  a  clared,  that  God  had  sent  Moses  and  Jesos  with 

passage  which    he   pretended   had  been   re-  iiiirach*»,  and  yet  that  men  would  not  obey  them, 

veaied  to  him  by  the  ministry  Df  the  anrel,  and  that  therefore  he  had  sent  Mahomet  in  the 

with  those  other  circumstances  of  this  nrst  last  place,  without  miracles,  to  force  them  by  the 

appearance,   which   are  related   by   the  Ma-  power  of  the  sword  to  do  his  will.    Thus  com- 

Lometan  writers.    Khadijah,  or  Cadiga,  re-  missioned  by  heaven,  he  refused  longer  to  an- 

ceired  the  news  with  great  joy;    swearing  swer  questions,  and  wiien  he  found  himself 

by  bim  in  whose  hands  her  soni  was,  that  exposed  to  danirpr  at  Mecca,  he  left  the  city, 

sne  trusted  he  would  be  the  prophet  of  his  na-  and  retired  to  Medina,  where  his  doctrines 

tion;  and  immediately  communicated  what  she  found  a  more  friendly  receplion.     This  event, 

bad  beard  to  her  cousin  Warakah  Ehn  Naw-  which   hr.ppened  about  the  16th  July,  622, 

fal,  who,  being  a  Christian,  could  write  in  the  forms  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Mahometans, 

Hebrew  character,    and  was   tolerably  well  railed  the  hegira,  or  flight  from  Mecca.    At 

yrrsed  in  the  scriptures;  and  he  as  readily  came  Medina,  the   prophet  erected   his  standard; 

into  her  opinion,  assuring  her  that  the  samt  and  as  for  )3  years  before  he  had  endeavoured 

an^el  who  had  formerly  appeared  unto  Moses  ^  to  spread  his  aoctrines  by  persuasion,  he  now 

was  DOW  sent  to  Mahomet.     The  first  over-  propagated  them  by  the  sword.    The  two  first 

tare  the  prophet  made  was  in  the  month  of  years  were  employed  in  predatory  excursions 

Raojadam,  in  the  40th  year  of  bis  age,  which  is  against  caravans ;  but  after  exterminating  se* 

therefore  usually  called  the  year  of  his  otission.  veral  of  the  tribes  of  A  rabia,  he  at  last  marched 

Encouraged  oy  so  good  a  beginmng,  he  re-  against  Mecca,  and  after  a  battle,  granted  a 
solv«d  to  proceed  vigorously^  though  cautious-  truce  to  his  enemies,  by  which  he  not  only 
ly,  in  his  bold  design.  Witlidrawiuj^  himself,  confirmed  his  power  as  a  prophet,  but  assumeil 
therefore,  from  the  society  of  the  dissipated,%e  the  title  of  sovereign  over  his  nation.  He  next 
assumed  a  character  of  superior  sanctity,  and  turned  his  arms  against  Caibar,  and  after  he 
e?ery  morning  retiring  to  a  solitary  cave  near  had  taken  it  by  storm,  he  fixed  his  abode  in  tlie 
Mecca,  he  devoted  the  day  to  abstemiousness,  house  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  place, 
and  holy  meditation.  Weil  tutored  iu  the  afts  whose  daughter  placed  before  him  a  poisoned 
of  hypf)crisy,  he,  in  his  40th  year,  assumed  shoulder  of  mutton.  The  poison  was  so  power* 
the  title  of  the  apostle  of  God,  and  gradually  ful,  that  Basher,  one  of  his  attendants,  died  ini- 
increased  his  &meand  his  followers  by  the  aid  of  mediately;  but  the  impostor  himself,  though  he 
pretended  visions.  Though  his  doctrines  were  only  tasted  the  meat,  nevpr  fully  recovered  his 
embraced  at  first  only  by  his  wife  Cadiga,  and  strength, and  perished  threeyears after  in  con« 
eight  other  dependants,  yet  in  the  fifth  year  of  sequence  of  the  fHtal  food.  The  accident  might 
hia  mission  his  followers  increased  to  the  nnm-  have  shaken  the  faith  of  his  followers,  as  the 
ber  of  39.  Enemies,  however,  were  not  want-  woman  declared,  that  if  he  were  a  prophet,  he 
ing  to  oppose  him ;  and  while  some  heaped  on  would  have  known  that  the  meat  was  noisoned ; 
bim  the  odious  appellations  of  an  impostor  and  but  Mahomet  enforced  the  tenets  ot  predesti« 
magician,  others  foresaw  his  rapid  strides  to  the  nation  in  his  favour.  His  next  expedition 
sovereign  power.  Mahomet,  notwithstanding,  was  against  Mecca,  which  had  broKen  the 
overcame  all  opposition :  in  proclaiming  him-  truce,  and  though  defeated  in  one  battle,  he 
self  tlie  prophet  appointed  by  God,  to  propagate  secured  the  victory ;  and  so  exerted  his  power 
anew  religion,  he  fiattereu  the  prejudices  of  over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  that  in  the  10th 
his  nation ;  and  among  a  people  whose  climate  year  of  the  hegira  his  empire  and  his  religion 
is  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun,  he  allured  the  nad  enslaved  the  whole  ot  Arabia.  As  he  had 
imaginatiott  by  painting  rivers  of  coolinir  recointnended  to  his  followers  a  pilgrimage  to 
craters,  shaded  retreats, luxurious  fruits,  and  all  Mecca,  he  himself  performed  it,  whilst  his  of- 
tbe  sensual  delights  of  the  immacnkte  liouris,  ficers  were  employed  around  in  the  destruction 
for  the  liappy  proselytes  of  his  doctrine;H  bile  he  of  heathen  temples;  and  after  instructing  the 
denouncea  against  his  enemies,  not  only  dread-  various  devotees  which  flocked  from  all  parts 
fal  visitations  in  the  present  life,  and  exclusion  of  Arabia,  he  returned  to  Medina.  It  was  his 
from  paradise,  but  a  habitation  in  a  continual  last  journey ;  he  soon  after  fell  sick,  the  poison 
fire,  surrounded  with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  which  three  years  before  he  had  taken  oegan 
iritbont  the  ability  of  breathing  any  but  the  tooperatemorepowerfully,  andafteraconnne- 
inost  noxious  heated  air,  and  ot  drinking  the  ment  of  13  days,  the  prophet  died,  A.  D.  632, 
most  nanseoas  water»  This  was  not  announced  aged  62.  He  was  buried  in  the  same  place 
**  the  firnnOive  language  of  an  impostor,  but  where  he  died,  in  the  chamber  of  the  most  he- 
tbe  profHiet  deliver^  them  as  the  commaikd  of  loved  of  his  wives,  at  Medina,  where  hisre- 
(iod,  and  oroduced  occasionally  various  chap-  mains  are  still  preserved,  and  not  in  an  iron 
ters,  whicn  had  been  copied  from  the  archives  coffin  suspended  in  the  air,  between  two  load- 
of  heaven,  brovght  down  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  stones,  as  vulgarly  reported.  By  Cadiga,  Ma- 
Whatever  diflkulties  arose,  were  quickly  re-  homet  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  on W  grew 
moved  by  the  condncension  of  the  angel,  and  up,  Fatima,  but  survived  him  only  60  onTs. 
a  fresh  revelation  came  from  heaven  on  every  After  the  death  of  Cadiga,  the  prophet,  wno 
tnriog  occasion,  to  support  the  character  of  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  one  wife,  mar- 
Mahomet  IVhen  the  proselytes  demanded  ried  several.and  kept  besides  a  great  number  of 
miracles  from  a  prophet  who  called  himself  concubines.     By  none  of  his  wives,  who,  ac* 
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cording  to  some,  were  J 5,  and  according  to  cceded  his  father  Am aratli,  1451.     His  relirn 
others  21,  he  h'l't  issue;  but  of  the  ten  who  was  hegun  with  preparations  for  war,  Con- 
survived  him,  Ayesha  tlie  daugliter  of  Abu-  stantinople  wasbesiege(i,and  heconvevcdover 
becker,  his  successor,  Avas  the  most  iieloved.  the  land  some  oHiis  galleys  into  the  narbo\jr, 
So  great  was  the  influence  of  this  ccle])ruted  which  the  (ireeks  had  shut  up  against  tlie  in- 
female,  that  she  prevented  Ali,  the  husband  of    vadcrs.      Constantinople  yielded  to  the  pop- 
Fatima,  from  succeeding  to  the  throne,  because  qiteror,  1453,  and  in  her  fall  poured  forth  her 
he  had  revealed  her  incontinence  to  the  pro-  fugitive  philosophers  and  learned  men  to  revive 
phet.     The  success  of  Mahoutet*s  imposture  literature  in  the  western  world.      Mahomet, 
during  liis  life-time  is  not  more  astonishing  by  his  victories,  deserved  the  name  of  great, 
tlian  the  permanent  establishment  which  his  and  the  appellation  of  grand  signior,  which  lie 
doctrines  nave  maintained  over  so  great  a  part  assumed,  and  which  has  descended  to  his  sue- 
of  the  globe,  during  near  1200  years.     The  cessors.     After  subduing  two  empires,  12tri- 
Koran,  in  which  are  contained  the  tenets  of    butary  kingdoms,  and  !S)0  towns,  he  was  pre- 
his  religion,  is  a  compound  of  sublime  truths,  paring  the  subjugation  of  Italy*  when  a  colic 
of  incredible  talcs,  and  ludicrous  events,  deli-  proved  fatal  to  him,  1481,  after  a  reign  of  31 
vered  in  a  pleasing,  elegant,  and  nervous  style,  years.    His  death  was  the  cause  of  universal  re- 
That  Mahomet,   who  was   illiterate,   should  joicingoverthe  christian  world,  whose  religion 
compose  abook,deservedly  esteemed, a  standard  ne  had  sworn  to  exterminate,  for  the  tenets  of 
ofelegance,  without  divine  assistance,  was  con-  Mahomet.     Though  a  warrior,  Mahomet  vias 
sidered  as  impossible  among  his  followers,  and  cruel  and  tyrannical,  and  that  he  might  g^lut 
therefore  they  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  God.  his  rage,  hfs  lust,  and  his  ambition,  neither 
Mahomet,  however,  was  assisted  in  the  framing  rank,  nor  sex,  nor  age,  were  spared, 
of  his  work  by  a  Persian  Jc\\\  who  was  well  Mahomet  III.  succeeded  his  father  Ama- 
versed  in  the  learning  of  his  country,  and  the  rath  III.  1595.    He  began  his  reign  by  order- 
laws  of  Moses  ;  and  by  a  christian  monk  of  the  ing  19  of  his  brothers  to  be.  strangled,  and  10 
Nestorian  sect.     To  the  labours  of  these  two  of  liis  father's  wives  to  be  drowned.    He  made 
men  he  was  indebted  for  the  composition  of  the  war  against  Rodolphus  II.  and  invaded  Hun- 
Koran,  and  hence  we  trace  the  frequent  allu-  gary  with  an  army  of  200,000  men  ;  but  his 
sionsto the Mosaicalinstitutions,andthe history  progress  was  checked  by  Maximilian,  theem- 
of  Christ.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  impose  upon  pcror*s  brother,  who  would  have  obtained  a  de- 
his  followers,  by  interpreting  various  passages  cisive  victory,  had  not  his  troops  abandoned 
of  the  scriptures  in  his  own  favour,  and  by  ac-  themselves  to  pillage.     Mahomet,  obliged  to 
cusing  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  mutilation  retire  from  Hungary,  and  the  neighbouring: 
and  interpolation,  where  he  thought  he  found  provinces,  buried  himself  in  the  indolence  of  his 
his  character  obscurely  delineated.    By  calling  seraglio.  He  died  of  the  plague,  1603,  aged  30. 
himself  the  comforter  whom  Christ  had  pro-  Mahomet  IV.   succeeded,    1649,    on   the 
niised  to  his  disciples,  he  mightily  prevailed  death  of  his  father  Ibrahim  I.     He  punned 
with  the  credulous ;  and  every  true  iMussulman  the  war  with  the  Venetians,  and  after  reducintj: 
believes,  that  several  copies  of  the  New  Testa-  Candia,  with  the  loss  of  200,000  men,  he  in- 
ment  still  contain  an  original  text,  which  ex-  vaded  Poland.     His  arn)S  proved  victorious, 
pressly  foretels  the  coming  of  a  prophet  of  tlie  but  the  disgrace  was  wiped  off  by  the  valour  of 
name  of  Mahomet.     As  Mahomet  was  sub-  Sobieski,  who  the  next  year  routed  his  enemies 
ject  to  the  falling  sickness,  he  pursuaded  his  at  the  battle  of  Choezin.     Vienna  would  have 
disciples,  that  in  those  moments  of  suspended  fallen   in  the  next  war,  if  Sobieski  had  not 
animation  he  accompanied  the  angel  (iabricl  in  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  destroyed  the  Tnrk- 
various  journeys ;    and  that,  borne  by  the  ce-  ish  army.      The   blow  was  followed  by  the 
lostial  beast  Alborak,  he  ascended  upinto  the  union  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Poland,  and 
highest  heavens,  where  he  conversed  with  the  the  Venetians ;  and  Mahomet,  every  where  de- 
Almighty,  and  received  communications  with  feated,  was  deposed,  16^7*  and  sent  to  prison, 
respect  to  the  laws  and  the  religion  with  which  He  died  in  his  confinement,  1691. 
he  was  to  bless  the  earth.  In  these  conferences,  Mahomet  V.  son  of  Mustapha  II.  succeed- 
he  saw  the  most  renowned  prophets  of  old  ;  he  ed  in  1/30.    His  janissaries  expected  from  him 
s{)oke  to  £lijah,  Moses,  and  Christ,  and  was  the  recovery  of  the  conquered  provinces,  but  he 
honoured  by  the  Creator  himself  with  privi-  l:»st  Georgia  and  Armenia,  which  were  conquer- 
leges  above  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  Koran  ed  by  Kouli-Khan.     Mahomet  died  in  1754. 
has  been  elegantly  translated  into  English,  by  MAHOMETANISM,    or   Maiioaietism. 
Sale,  in  2  vols.  4to.  and  2  vols.  8vo.  tlie  system  of 'religion  broached  by  Mahomet,  a.M 
Mahomet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  still  adhered  to  by  his  followers.    See  Mahomet, 
son  of  Bajazetl.  and  succeeded   1413.      He  and  Alcoran- 

was  a  brave  and  politic  monarch.    He  restored  .  Mahoraetanism  is  professed  by  the  Turks,  Per- 

to  its  ancient  glory  the  power  of  the  Ottomans,  *'*"*'  ^^  several  nations  among  the  Alhcans,  wd 

and  conquerea  Cappadocia,  Servia,  Wallacl.ia,  "'^^LTIome^fnr^^^^^^^       religion  into  t.. 

and  other  provinces.     He  was  at  peace  witli  ^^^^j             ^^^j,  ^„^          j^.  ^f  which  the  fim 

Manuel    Pala?ologus.    to   ivhom    he   restored  fs  divided  into  six  distinct  branches :  belief  in  G«J, 

some  of  his  provinces,  and  died  at  Adrianople,  in  his  angels,  in  his  scriptures,  in  his  propheti,  in 

of  s»  *''      '"  **  •".  1421,  aged  47-  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  and  in  God'* 

^mperor  of  the  Turks,  sue-  absolute  decrees.     The  points  rdating  to  pracuoe 
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are,  pnycr,  with  vMhingt,  Ac.  ahnt,  faituig,  piU  ibur,  the  Pentateuch,  Pmlnif ,  and  Gospd,  thcj  My, 

grima^  to  Meeca,  and  ctrcuuidnon.  hare  undergone  to  many  ijtcrailons  and  comip- 

L  Of  the  Mahometan  Faith — I.  That  both  Ma-  tions,   that,    though  there  may  possibly  be  sonic 

homct,   and  dioee    among  his  followers   who  are  pait  of  the  true  word  of  ($od  therein,  yet  no  credit 

RckoQcd  oithodox,  bad  and  continue  to  have  just  is  to  be  given  to  the  present  copies  in  the  hands  of 

and  true  notions  of  God  and  his  attributes,  appears  the  Jews  and  Christians.    The  Mahometans  have 

so  plain  ftorn  the  Koran  itself,  and  all  the  Alahcvnetan  also  a  gospel  in  Ambic,  attributed  to  St  Bamaba« ; 

dtrjnes,  that  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to  refute  those  wherein  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  related  in  a 

who  suppose  the  God  of  Mahomet  to  be  different  manner  rerj  difTercnt  from  what  we  find   in   the 

from  Che  true  God,  and  only  a  fictitious  deity  or  idol  true  gospels,  and  correspondent  to  those  traditions 

ofhii  own  creation.  which  Mahomet  has  followed  in  his  Koran.    Of 

2.  The  ezisteoee  of  angels,  and  their  purity  are  this  gospel  the  Moriscoes  in  Africa  have  a  transla- 
abaobtdy  required  to  be  believed  in  the  Koran;  tion  in  Spanish;  and  there  is,  in  the  library  of 
and  he  is  reckoned  an  infidel  who  denies  there  are  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  manuscript  of  sonic  an- 
such  beings,  or  hates  any  of  them,  or  aauts  any  tiquity,  containing  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
distinction  of  sexes  among  them.  They  believe  lame  gospel;  made,  it  b  to  be  supposed,  for  the 
them  to  have  pure  and  subtle  bodies,  created  of  use  of  renegades.  This  book  appears  to  be  no  ori- 
fire;  that  they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  propagate  ginal  forgery  of  the  Mahometanis;  though  they 
their  spedes;  that  they  have  various  forms  and  have,  no  doubt,  interpolated  and  ditered  it  since, 
offices,  some  adoring  God  in  different  postures,  the  better  to  serve  their  purpose;  and  in  pat  lieu- 
others  ^tPjjjK  praises  to  him,  or  interoediog  for  Ur,  instead  of  the  paraclete,  or  comforter,  they 
mankind.  They  hold  that  some  of  them  are  em-  have  in  this  apocryphal  gospel  inserted  the  woril 
ployed  in  writing  down  the  actions  of  men ;  others  peridyte,  that  is,  the  famous,  or  illustrious ;  by 
in  carrying  the  throne  of  God,  and  other  services.  which  they  pretend  their  prophet  was  Airetuld  by 

The  fimr  angels  whom  they  look  on  as  more  name,   that  being  the  signification  of  I^lohammed 

eminently  ia  God*s  &vour,  ana  often  mention  on  in  Arabic ;  and  this  they  say  to  justify  that  p^^. 

account  of  the  offices  assigned  them,   are  Gabriel,  sage  of  the  Koran,  where  Jesus  (-hrist  is  form  illy 

to  whom  they  givf  Vveral  titles,  particularly  thofie  asserted    to  have  foretold  his  coming,    uni!er  hu 

of  the  holv  spirit,  and   the  angel  of  revelations,  other  name  of  Ahmed,  which  is  derived  from  the 

•apposing  him    to   be  honoured   by   God  with   a  >ame  root  as  Mohammed,  and  of  the  same  iniivirt. 

greater  eoofidencc  than  any  other,  and  to  be  em-  From  these,  or  some  other  forgeries  of  the  fame 

ployed  in   writing  down   the  divine  decrees;  Mi-  stamp,   it  is  Uiat   the  Mahometans  quote  scver.il 

chad,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  Jews;  Ainiel,  iMssa^^es,  of  which  there  are  not  th?  least  foot&tcp 

the  angd  of  death,  who  separates  men's  souls  ham  m  the  New  Testament 

their  bodies ;  and  Israsil,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  4.  The  number  of  the  prophets  which  have  been 

sound  the  trumpet  at  the  resurrection.     The  Ma-  from  time  to  time  sent  by  God  into  the   world 

hometans  also  believe,  that  two  guardian  angels  amounts  to  no  less  than  22I,(KK),  according  to  oi:c 

attend  oo  every  mao,  to  observe  and  write  down  Mahometan  tradition;  or  to  12-1,000,  according  to 

bis  actkos,  being  changed  every  day,  and  therefora  another ;    among  whom  313  were   apostles,    iicnt 

called  al  Moakkibat,  or  **  the  angda  who  oootinually  with  special  commissions  to  reclaim  mankind  from 

Ricceed  one  another.**  infidelity  and  superstition  ;  and  six  of  them  brought 

The  devil,  whom  Mahomet  names  Eblis  from  his  new    laws    or    dispensations,    which    succe^Mvtly 

dcnstr,  was  once  one  of  those  angels  who  are  nearest  abrogated  the  preceding ;  these  were  Adam,  Naah, 

to  (rfld*s  presence,  called  Azazil ;  and  fell,  according  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet.     All  tlie 

to  the  doetiine  of  the  Koran,  for  refusing  to  pay  inophets  in  general    the  Mahometans    believe    to 

homage  to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God.  nave  been  free  from  great  tins  and  errors  of  con.^c 

Bendes  angels  and  devils,  the  Mahometans  are  quence,  and  professors  of  one  and  the  same  rvli. 

tHight  by  tlw  Koran   to  believe  an   intermediate  gion,  that  is,  Islam,  notwidistanding  the  difTercnt 

nda  of  creatures,  whidi  they  called  jtii  or  genii,  Uws  and  institutions  which  they  observed.     They 

eresied  also  of  fhe,  but  of  a  grosser  fabric  than  an-  allow  of  degrees  among  them,  and  hold  some  of 

gds,  since  they  eat  and  drink,  and  propagate  their  them   to  be  more  excellent  and  honourable  thaa 

■pccies  and  are  subject  to  death.      Some  of  these  others.     The  fint  place,  they  give  to  the  r^'vealcrs 

•re  iQpposed  to  be  good  and  others  bad,  and  capa-  and  establishers  of  new  dispensations,  and  the  next 

Ueoffhture  salvation  or  damnation,  as  men  are;  to  the  apostles. 

vhepoe  Mahomet  pretended  to  be  sent  for  the  con-  In  this  great  number  of  propheu  they  not  only 

vnaon  of  genii  as  wdl  as  men.  reckon    divers    patriarchs    and  persons   named  in 

3.  As  to  the  Soipturea,  the  Mahometans  are  scripture,  but  not  recorded  to  have  been  proplietn, 
tu^t  by  the  Koran,  that  God,  in  diven  ages  of  (wherein  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writen  have 
the  world,  gave  revelations  of  his  will  in  writing  to  sometimes  led  the  way)  as  Adam,  Scth,  Lot,  l»h. 
Mvcnl  prophets,  the  wIm^  and  every  one  of  which  roael,  Nun,  Joshua,  &c.  and  introduce  some  of 
tt  is  sbsohitdy  necessary  for  a  good  Moslem  to  be-  them  under  different  names,  as  Enoch,  Hebcr, 
Iwre.  The  number  of  those  sacred  books  was,  ac-  and  Jethro,  who  are  called,  in  .the  Koran,  £diij(, 
ending  to  thenL,  104.  Of  whidi  10  were  given  to  Hud,  and  Shoaib ;  but  several  others  whose  very 
Adam,  ftO  to  Sedi,  30  to  Edris  or  Enoch,  10  to  names  do  not  appear  in  scripture  (though  they  en- 
Abraham ;  and  the  other  four,  being  the  Penta-  deavour  to  find  some  ))crsnns  there  to  fix  them  on), 
tench,  the   Psahna,   the  Gospel,   and  the  Koran,  as  Saleh,  Khedr,  DhuMkcfi,  &c. 

vac  sueeeasively  delivered  to  Moses,  David,  Jesus,  5.  The  belief  of  a  general  resurrection  and  a  future 

nd  Mahomet;  which  last  being  Uie  seal  of  the  judgment. 

pi^fhcls,  those  reveUtioiis  are  now  dosed,  and  no  When  a  corpsfe  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  say  he 

^oott  are  to  be  expected.    AD  these  divine  books,  is  received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  htm  notice  of 

neepc  the  four  last,  they  agree  to  be  now  entirely  the  coming  of  the  two  examiners ;  who  are  two 

loit,  and  their  eonteots  unlmown;  though  the  Sa-  black  livid  angels,  of  a  terrible  appearance^  named 

^>i*iu  have  arvcnd  books  which   they  attribute  to  Monker  and  Nakir.     These  order  the  dead  person 

'■'nie  of  the  amadihivian  prophets.    And  of  those  to  sit  upright ;   and  cxamioe  him  concerning  his 
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faith,   as  to  the  unity  of  Ooil,   and  the  mission  of  being  como  will  be  the  first  blast  of  the  trampet, 

]\luhomet:    if  he  answers  rightly,  they  sufrcr  the  which   they  believe  will   be  sounded  three  times, 

body  to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  is  rcrreshcd  by  the  air  The  first  they  call  the  blast  of  consternation ;   at 

of  panidise ;  but  if  not,  they  beat  him  on  the  tern-  the  hearing  of  which  all   creatures  in  heaven  and 

pics  with  iron  maces,  till  he  roars  out  for  anguish  earth   shall   be  struck   with    teiror,    except    diosc 

so  loud,  that  he  is  heard  by  all  from  ea^^t  to  west,  whom  God  shall  please  to  exempt  from  it.    The 

except  men  and  genii.     They  then  press  the  earth  efflcts  attributed  to  this  first  sound  of  the  trumpet 

on  the  corpse,  wliich  is  gnawed  and  stung  till  the  are  very  wonderful :  for  they  say  the  earth  will  be 

resurrection  by  09  dragons,  with  seven  heads  each ;  shaken,   and  not  only  all  buildings,  but  the  veiy 

or,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  become  venomous  mountains  levelled ;    that  the  heavens  sliall  mdt, 

beasts,  the  grievous  ones  stinging  like  dragons,  the  tlie  sun  be  darkened,  the  stars  fall,  on  the  death  of 

smaller  like  scorpions,  and  the  others  like  serpents :  the  angels,  who,  as  some  imagine,  hold  them  sus- 

circurastances  which  some  understand  in  a  figurative  pended   between   heaven   and   earth ;    and  the  sea 

sense.  shall  be  troubled  and  dried  up,   or,   according  to 

As  to  the  soul,  they  hold  that,  when  it  is  separated  others,    turned  into  flames,   the  sun,   moon,    and 

from  the  body  by  the  angel  of  death,  who  performs  stars  being  thrown  into  it :  the  Koran,  to  express 

his  office  with   ease    and   gentleness    towards    the  the  greatness  of  the  terror  of  that  day,  adds,  that 

good,  a:id  with  violence  towards  the  wicked,  it  en-  women  who  give  suck  shall  abandon  the  care  of 

tcrs  into  that  which  they  call  al  berziikh,  or  the  their  infants,  and  even  the  she  camels  which  have 

interval  between    death   and   the  resurrection.      If  gone  10  months  with  young  (a  most  valuable  part 

the  departed  person  was  a  believer,  they  say  two  of  the  substance  of  that  nation)  shall  be  utterly  neg- 

angels  meet  it,  who  convey  it  to  heaven,  that  its  lected.     A  farther  eflfect  of  this  blast  will  be  that 

l)Iace  there  may  be  assigned,   according  to  its  merit  concourse     of    beasts  '  mentioned    in    the    Koran, 

nnd  degree.     For  they  distinguish  the  souls  of  the  though   some  doubt  whether  it  be  to  precede  the 

faithful   into  tliree  classes:   the  first   of  prophets,  resurrection   or  not.      TTiey  who   suppose  it  will 

whose  souls  are  admitted  into  paradise  immediately  ;  precede,  think  that  all  kinds  of  animals,  forgettii^ 

the  second  of  martyrs,  wliose  spirits,  according  to  a  their    respective    natural    fierceness    and    timidity, 

tradition  of  Mahomet,  rest  in  the  crops  of  green  will  run  together  into  one  placed  being  terrified  by 

birds,  which  eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  the  sound  of  tlie  trumpet  and  the  sudden  shock  of 

of  paradise ;  and  ths  third  of  other  believers,  con-  nature. 

cerning  the  state  of  whose  souls  before  the  resurrection         The  Mahometans  believe  that  this  first  blast  will 

thjre  are  various  opinions.  be  followed  by  a  second,  which  they  call  the  blast 

Though   some    among    the    IMahometans    have  of  exinanition ;    by   which  all  creatures    both   in 

thought  that  the  resurrection  will  be  merely  spiri-  heaven  and  earth  shall  die  or  be  annihilated,  except 

tual,  and  no  more  tlian  the  returning  of  the  soul  those  which  God  shall  please  to  exempt  from  the 

to  the  place  whence  it  first  came  (an  opinion  de-  common  fate;  and  this,  they  say,  shall  happen  in 

fended  by  Ebn  Sina,  and  called  by  some  the  opinion  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nay  in  an  instant ;  nothing 

of  the  philosophers') ;  and  others,  who  allow  man  to  sur\'iving   except   God   alone,    with    paradise    and 

consist  of  body  only,  that  it  will  be  merely  corporeal ;  hell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  places,  and 

the  received  opinion  is,  that  both  body  and  soul  will  the  throne  of  glory.     The  last  who  shall  die  will  be 

be  raised :    and  their  dcctt)rs  argue  strenuously  for  the  angel  of  death. 

the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Forty  years  after  this  will  be  heard  the  Uast  of 
and  dispute  with  great  subtiHty  concerning  tlie  man-  resurrection,  when  the  trumpet  shall  be  sounded 
ncrofit.  But  Mahomet  has  taken  care  to  preserve  the  third  time  by  Israsil,  who,  together  with  Ga- 
one  part  of  the  body,  whatever  becomes  of  the  rest,  bricl  and  Michael,  will  be  previously  restored  to 
to  serve  for  a  basis  of  the  future  edifice,  or  rather  life,  and,  standing  on  the  rock  of  the  temple  of  Je- 
a  leaven  for  the  mass  which  is  to  be  joined  to  it.  rusalem,  shall,  at  God*s  command,  call  together 
For  he  taught,  that  a  man's  body  was  entirely  all  the  dry  and  rotten  bones,  and  other  dispersed 
consumed  by  tlie  earth,  except  only  the  bone  caUed  parts  of  the  bodies,  and  the  very  hairs  to  judgment 
al  ajb,  which  we  name  theoscoccygis,  orrumpbone;  This  angel  having,  by  the  divine  order,  set  the 
and  that  as  it  was  the  first  formed  in  the  human  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  called  together  aU  the 
body,  it  will  also  rcmc'-n  uncorrupted  till  the  souls  from  all  parts,  will  throw  them  into  his  tmm- 
last  day,  as  a  seed  from  whence  the  whole  is  to  pet,  from  whence,  on  his  giving  the  last  Mwnd,  at 
be  renewed ;  and  this,  he  said,  would  be  effectetl  the  command  of  God,  they  will  fly  forth  like  bees, 
by  a  fi>rty  years  rain,  which  God  should  send,  and  and  fill  the  whole  space  between  heaven  and  earth, 
which  would  cover  the  earth  to  the  height  of  12  and  then  repair  to  their  respective  bodies,  which 
cubits,  and  cause  the  bodies  to  sprout  forth  like  tlie  opening  earth  will  sufllr  to  arise  ;  and  the  first 
plants.  Herein,  also,  is  Mahomet  beliolden  to  the  who  shall  so  arise,  according  to  a  tnidition  of  Ma- 
Jews  ;  who  say  the  same  things  of  the  bone  Luz,  homet,  will  be  himself.  For  this  birth  the  earth 
excepting  that  what  he  attributes  to  a  great  rain,  will  be  prepared  by  the  rain  above-mentioned, 
will  be  efiTectcd,  according  to  them,  by  a  dew  im-  which  is  to  fall  continually  for  40  years,  and  will 
pregnating  the  dust  of  the  earth.  resemble  the  seed  of  a  man,  and  be  supplied  from 
The  time  of  the  resurrection  the  Mahometans  the  water  under  the  throne  of  God,  whidh  is  called 
allow  to  be  a  perfect  secret  to  all  but  God  alone ;  living  water ;  by  the  eflicacy  and  virtue  of  which 
the  angel  Gabriel  himself  acknowledging  his  igno-  the  dead  bodies  shall  spring  forth  from  thdr  graves 
ranee  in  this  point,  when  Mahomet  asked  him  as  they  did  in  their  mother's  womb,  or  as  con 
about  it.  However,  they  say,  the  approach  of  that  sprouts  forth  by  common  rain,  till  they  beoonr 
day  may  be  known  from  certain  signs  which  are  perfect;  after  which  breath  will  be  breachrd  into 
to  precede  it.  Tliese  signs  they  distinguish  into  them,  and  they  will  sleep  in  their  sepulchres  till  they 
two  sorts,  the  lesser  and  the  greater  ;  which,  how-  are  raised  to  life  at  the  last  trumpet, 
ever,  we  cannot  detail  here.  ^  When  those  who  have  risen  shall  have  waited 

The  greater  signs,   according  to   their  doctrine,  the  limited  time,  the  Mahometans  believe  God  will 

are  to ^-  *'--  resurrection,  but  still  leave  the  at  length  appear  to  judge  them;  Mahomet  under- 

hr  for  the  immediute  sign  of  its  taking  the  office  of  intercessor,  after  it  shall  bare 
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ben  decSiied  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abrahara,  and  Je.  on  this  great  day  of  trial,  the  next  thing  they  de- 
nt, vho  diall  beg  deliveranoe  only  for  Uieir  own  scribe  is  the  balance,  wherein  all  things  shall  be 
louls.  They  say,  that  on  this  solemn  occasion  Ood  weighed*  They  say  it  will  be  held  by  Gabriel ; 
win  oomo  in  the  clouds  sunounded  by  angels,  and  and  that  it  is  of  so  vast  a  size,  that  its  two  scales 
vill  pnoduoe  the  books  wherein  the  actions  of  every  one  of  which  hangs  over  paradise,  and  the  other 
pcnoo  are  reooided  by  their  guardian  angels^  and  over  hcll»  are  Capacious  enough  to  contain  both  hea- 
win  command  the  prophets  to  bear  witness  against  ven  and  hell.  Though  some  are  willing  to  under, 
those  Co  whom  they  have  been  respectively  sent,  stand  what  is  said  in  the  Koran  concerning  this  ba- 
Theo  every  one  will  be  examined  concerning  all  lance  all^orically,  and  only  as  a  figurative  repre- 
his  woids  and  actions  uttered  and  done  by  him  in  sentation  of  Ood*s  eauity ;  yet  the  more  ancient  and 
this  life ;  not  as  if  Ood  needed  any  information  in  orthodox  opinion  is»  mat  they  are  to  be  taken  literally; 
dMse  respects,  but  to  oblige  the  person  to  make  and  since  words  and  actionsi  bdng  mere  accidents, 
public  ooafession  and  acknowledgment  of  God^s  are  not  capable  of  being  themselves  weighed,  they 
jttstiee.  The  particulars,  of  which  they  shall  give  say  that  the  books  wherein  they  are  written  will  be 
aascooitnt,  as  Mahomet  himself  enumerated  them,  thrown  into  the  scales,  and,  according  as  those 
iR^  of  their  time,  how  they  spent  it ;  of  their  wherein  the  good  or  evil  actions  are  recorded  shall 
wcahh,  by  what  means  they  acquired  it,  and  how  preponderate,  sentence  will  be  given :  tliose  whose 
thsy  employed  it ;  of  their  bodies,  wherein  they  balances  laden  with  good  works  shall  be  heavy,  will 
eserdscd  them ;  of  thdr  knowledge  and  learning,  be  saved ;  but  those  whose  balances  are  light,  will 
what  use  they  made  of  them.  To  the  questions  be  condemned.  Nor  will  any  one  have  cause  to 
we  have  mentioned,  each  person  shall  answer,  and  complain  that  God  suffers  any  good  action  to  pass 
make  his  defence  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  en*  unrewarded,  because  the  wicked  for  the  good  they 
deavooring  to  excuse  hhnself  by  casting  the  blame  do  have  thehr  reward  in  this  life,  and  thoiefore  can 
of  his  evU  deeds  on  others ;  so  that  a  dispute  shall  expect  no  favour  in  the  next, 
srise  even  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  to  This  examination  being  past,  and  every  one's 
which  of  them  their  guilt  ought  to  be  imputed:  works  weighed  in  a  just  balance,  that  mutual  re- 
the  aoul  saying,  ^^  O  Lord,  my  body  I  received  from  taliation  will  follow,  according  to  which  every 
thee ;  for  thou  createdst  me  without  a  hand  to  lay  creature  will  take  vengeance  one  of  another,  or 
bold  wiih,  a  foot  to  walk  with,  an  eye  to  see  with,  have  satisfaction  made  them  for  the  injuries  which 
or  an  undentanding  to  apprehend  with,  till  I  came  they  have  suffered.  And,  since  there  will  then 
and  entered  into  this  body;  therefore  punish  it  be  no  other  way  of  returning  like  for  like,  the 
etcnally,  but  deliver  me.**  The  body,  on  the  other  manner  of  giving  this  satisdnction  will  be  by 
flde,  w91  make  this  apology :  ^'  O  Lord,  thou  creat.  taking  away  a  proportional  part  of  the  good 
edst  me  like  a  stock  of  wood,  having  neither  hand  works  of  him  who  offered  the  injury,  and  adding 
that  I  eould  lay  hold  with,  nor  foot  that  I  could  it  to  those  of  him  who  suffered  it.  Which  being 
walk  with,  till  this  soul,  like  a  ray  of  light,  entered  done,  if  the  angels  (by  whose  ministry  this  is  to  be 
into  me,  ttid  my  tongue  began  to  speak,  my  eye  to  performed)  say,  *^  Lord,  we  have  given  to  every 
see,  and  my  foot  to  walk ;  therefore  punish  it  eter-  one  his  due,  and  there  reroaineth  of  this  person's 
naOy,  but  deliver  me.*'  But  God  will  propound  to  good  works  so  much  as  cqualleth  the  weight  of  an 
tbem  the  following  parable  of  the  blind  man  and  ant,*'  God  wUl,  of  his  mercy,  cause  it  to  be  doubled 
the  lame  man,  whioi,  as  well  as  the  preceding  unto  him,  that  be  may  be  admitted  into  paradise ; 
dispute,  was  borrowed  by  the  Alahometans  from  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  good  works  be  ex* 
the  Jews.  A  certain  king,  having  a  pleasant  gar-  hausted,  and  there  remain  evU  works  only,  and 
den,  ID  which  were  ripe  ^its.  set  two  persons  to  there  he  any  who  have  not  yet  received  satisfac* 
keep  it,  one  of  whom  was  blind,  and  the  other  tion  from  him,  God  will  order  that  an  equal 
Isme;  die  former  not  being  able  to  see  the  fruit,  weight  of  their  sins  be  added  unto  his,  that  he 
nor  the  latter  to  gather  it :  the  lameAan,  however,  may  be  punished  for  them  in  their  stead,  and  he 
Msing  the  fruit,  persuaded  the  blind  man  to  take  will  be  sent  to  hell  laden  with  both.  This  will  be 
faiin  upon  his  shoulders,  and  by  that  moans  he  the  method  of  God*s  dealing  with  mankind.  As 
easily  gathered  the  fruit,  which  they  divided  be-  to  brutes,  afler  they  shall  have  likewise  taken 
twem  tbem.  The  lord  of  the  garden  coming  some  vengeance  of  one  another,  he  will  command  them 
time  after,  and  inquiring  after  his  fruit,  each  be-  to  be  changed  into  dust;  wicked  men  being  re- 
gsn  to  excuse  himself;  we  blind  man  said  he  had  served  to  more  grievous  punishment,  so  that  they 
ao  eyes  to  see  with ;  and  the  lame  man,  that  he  shall  cry  out,  on  hearing  this  sentence  passed  on 
had  no  feet  to  approach  the  trees.  But  Uie  king,  the  brutes,  ^^  Would  to  God  that  we  were  dust 
odering  the  lame  man  to  be  set  on  the  blind,  passed  also  1"  As  to  the  genii,  many  Mahometans  are  of 
sentence  on,  and  punished  them  both.  And  in  the  opinion,  that  such  of  them  as  are  true  believers  will 
Mme  manner  will  God  deal  with  the  body  and  the  undergo  the  same  fate  as  the  irrational  animals,  and 
sobL  As  these  apologies  will  not  avail  on  that  day,  have  no  other  reward  than  the  favour  of  being  con- 
m  k  will  be  in  vam  for  any  one  to  deny  his  evil  ac-  verted  into  dust :  and  for  this  they  quote  the  autho- 
dons ;  nnoe  men  and  angels,  and  his  own  members,  rity  of  their  prophet. 

nay,  the  very  earth  itsd^  will  be  ready  to  bear  wit-  The  trials  being  over,  and  the  assembly  dis- 

ncas  a^^uttst  him.  solved,  the  Mahometans  hold,  that  those  who  are 

At  this  examination,  they  also  believe,  that  each  to  be  admitted  into  paradise  will  take  the  right- 
pemQ  win  have  the  book  wherein  all  the  actions  hand  way,  and  those  who  are  destined  to  hell -fire 
of  his  life  are  written  delivered  to  him :  which  books  wUl  take  the  left ;  but  both  of  them  must  first  pass 
d)e  righteons  will  receive  into  their  right  hand,  and  the  bridge  called  in  Arabic  al  Sirat,  which  they 
lead  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  buf  the  say  is  liSd  over  the  midst  of  hell,  and  describe  to 
ungodly  wiU  be  obliged  to  take  them,  against  tlieir  be  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of 
wiUs,  in  their  lef^  which  wiU  be  bound  l^hind  their  a  sword ;  so  that  it  seems  very  difficult  to  con- 
backs,  their  right  hand  being  tied  up  to  their  necks,  ceive  how  any  one  shall  be  able  to  stand  upon  it ; 

To  show  the  exact  justice  which  will  be  observJt  for  which  reason,  most  of  the  sect  of  the  Motaz- 
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alitcs  reject  it  as  a  fable ;  though  the  orthodox 
think  it  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  article, 
that  it  was  seriously  affirmed  by  liim  who  never  as- 
Hcrted  a  falsehood,  meaning  their  prophet :  who,  to 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  has  likewise 
declared,  that  this  bridge  is  beset  on  each  side  with 
briars  and  hooked  thorns,  which  will,  however,  be 
no  impediment  to  the  good ;  for  tliey  shall  pass  with 
wonderful  ease  and  swiftness,  like  lightning,  or  the 
wind,  iMahomet  and  his  Moslems  leading  the  way  ; 
whereas  tlie  wicked,  what  with  the  shppcriness  and 
extreme  nairowness  of  the  path,  the  entangling  of 
the  thorns,  and  the  extinction  of  the  light  which  di- 
rected the  former  to  paradise,  will  soon  miss  their 
footing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into  hell,  which  is 
gaping  beneath  them. 

As  to  the  punislmient  of  the  wicked,  the  Alaho. 
mctans  are  taught,  that  hell  is  divided  into  seven 
stories  or  apartments,  one  below  another,  designed 
tor  the  reception  of  as  many  distinct  classes  of  the 
damned. 

The  first,  which  they  call  Jehennam,  they  say, 
will  be  the  receptacle  of  those  who  acknowledge 
one  God,  that  is,  the  wicked  Mahometans :  who 
after  having  there  been  punished  according  to 
their  demerits,  will  at  length  be  released.  The 
second,  named  I^adha.  they  assign  to  the  Jews  ; 
the  third,  named  al  Hotama,  to  the  Christians ; 
the  fourth,  named  al  Sair,  to  the  Sabians;  the  fifth, 
named  Sakar,  to  the  Magians;  the  sixth,  named 
al  Jaiiim,  to  the  idolaters ;  and  tlie  seventh, 
which  is  the  lowest  and  worst  of  all,  and  is  called 
al  Hawyet,  to  the  hyix)crites,  or  those  who  out- 
wardly professed  some  religion,  but  in  tlieir  hearts 
were  of  none.  Over  each  of  these  apartments, 
they  believe  there  will  be  set  a  guard  of  angels, 
lU  in  number;  to  whom  the  damned  will  confess 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  and  beg  them  to  in- 
tercede with  him  for  some  alleviation  of  their 
pain,  or  that  they  may  be  delivered  by  being  anni- 
hihitjd. 

i^luhomet  has.  in  his  Koran  and  (ratlitions,  been 
very  exact  in   describing   the   various   torments   of 
liell,    which,   according   to    liim,    the   wicked    will 
suffer   both   from  intense  heat  and  excessive  cold. 
We  shall,   however,  enter  into  no  detail  of  them 
here ;    but  only  observe,  tliat  the  degrees  of  these 
p:i:ns  will  also  varj'  in  proportion   to  the  crimes  of 
the   suiTerer,  and  the  apartment   he  is   condemned 
to  ;  and  that  he  who  is  punished  the  most  lightly 
of  all,  will  be  shotl  with  shoes  of  fire,  the  fervour  of 
which  will  cause  his  skull  to  boil  hke  a  cauldron. 
Tlie  condition  of  tliese  unhappy  wretches,   as  the 
same   prophet   teaches,   cannot   be   properly   called 
either   life    or    death ;    and    their   misery   will    be 
greatly  increased   by  tlieir    despair  of  being   ever 
ilehvercd  from  that  place,  since,  according  to  that 
frequent     expression    in     the   Koran,     they    nmst 
remain    therein    for  ever.      It  nmst   be   remarked, 
however,  that  the  infidels  alone  will   be  liable   to 
eternity  of  danmation ;   for  the  Moslems,  or  those 
who  have   embraced    ilie    true   religion,    and  have 
been    guilty    of    hcinou*    sins,    will    be    delivered 
thence  after  they  shall  have  expiated  their  crimes 
by  their  sufferings.     The  time  which  these  believers 
ahall   he  detained  there,  according   to  a   tradition 
handed  down   from  their  prophet,  will  not  be  less 
than  !>00  years,  nor  more  than  7<H)0.     And,  as  to 
the  manner  of  their  delivery,    they  say  that  they 
shall   be  dii)tingui^hcd  by  tlic  marks  of  prostration 
on    those   parts   of   their  bodies   with    which    they 
used   to   touch    the   ground    in    prayer,    and    over 


which  the  fire  will  therefore  faaTe  no  power;  and 
that,  being  known  by  this  characteristic,  they  will 
be  released  by  the  mercy  of  God,  at  the  interces- 
sion  of  Mahomet  and  the  blessed:  whcreupan 
those  who  shall  have  been  dead  will  be  restored 
to  life,  as  has  been  said;  and  those  whose  bo- 
dies shall  have  contracted  any  sootiness  or  filth 
from  the  flames  and  smoke  of  hell,  will  be  im- 
mersed  in  one  of  tlie  rivers  of  paradise,  called  the 
river  of  life,  which  will  wash  them  whiter  tbao 
pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  Mahometans  are  taught 
to  believe,  having  surmounted  the  difficulties,  and 
passed  the  sharp  bridge  above  mentioned,  before 
they  enter  paradise,  will  be  refreshed  by  drinking 
at  tlie  pond  of  their  prophet,  who  describes  it  to 
be  an  exact  square  of  a  month*8  journey  in  com- 
pass ;  its  water,  which  is  supplied  by  two  pipes 
from  Al  Cawthar,  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradise, 
being  whiter  than  milk  or  silver,  and  more  odon- 
ferous  than  musk,  with  as  many  cups  set  around 
it  as  tliere  are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  of  which 
water  whoever  drinks  will  thirst  no  more  for 
ever.  Tliis  is  tlie  first  taste  which  the  blessed  will 
have  of  their  future  and  now  near  approaching  feli- 
city. 

Though  paradise  be  so  very  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  yet  it  is  a  dispute  among  the 
Mahometans  whether  it  be  already  created,  or  to 
be  created  hereafter;  Motazalites  and  some  other 
sectaries  asserting,  that  there  is  not  at  present 
any  such  place  in  nature,  and  that  the  paradiK 
which  the  righteous  will  inhabit  in  the  next  life 
will  be  different  from  that  from  which  Adam  was 
expelled  However,  the  orthodox  profess  the  con- 
trary, maintaining  Uiat  it  was  created  even  before 
the  world,  and  describe  it,  from  their  prophet's  tzi- 
ditions,  in  the  following  manner : 

They  say  it  is  situated  above  the  seven  heavens 
(or  in  the  seventh   heaven),  and   next  imder  the 
throne    of   God ;    and,    to    express    the    amenity 
of  the  place,  tell  us,  that  the  earth  of  it  is  of  die 
finest  wheat  flour,   or  of  the  purest  musk,  or,  as 
others  will  have  it,  of  saffron  :   that  its  stones  arc 
pearls  and  jadntlis,  the  walls  of  its  buildings  en- 
riched with  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  the  trucks  of 
all  its  trees  are  of  gold,  among  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  tree  called  Tuba,  or  tlie  tree  of  hap- 
piness.    Concerning  this  tree,  they  fable,  that  it 
stands  in  the  palace  of  Alahomet,  though  a  branch 
of  it  will  reach  to  the  house  of  every  true  believer ; 
that  it  will   be  laden   with  pom^ranates,  grapes, 
dates,  and  other  fruits,  of  surprising  bigness,  and  of 
tastes  unknown  to  mortals.     So  that  if  a  man  desire 
to  eat  of  any  partiailar  kind  of  fhiit,  it  will  imme- 
diately be  presented  him ;  or,  if  he  choose  flesh,  birds 
ready  dressed  will  be  set  before  him,  according  to 
his  wish.     They  add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree 
will  spontaneously  bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the 
person  who  would  gather  of  its  fruits,  and  that  it 
will  supply  the  blessed  not  only  with  food,  but  also 
with  silken  garments,  and  beasts  to  ride  on  ready 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  adorned  with  rich  trap- 
pings, which  will  burst  forth  from  its  fruits ;  sod 
that  this  tree  is  so  large,  that  a  person,  mounted  on 
the    fie  it  est   horse,  would   not   be  able  to  gallop 
from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  the  other  in  a  hundred 
years. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  greatest 
additions  to  the  pleasantness  of  any  place,  die 
Koran  often  speaks  of  the  rivers  of  paradise  as  a 
principal  oni anient  t'lereof:  some  of  these  rivers 
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they  tajr.  Bow  with  water,  tome  with  milk,  lome  with  What  is  prindpally  revemoed  in  thii  placci  nd 

vine,  and  other*  with  honey ;  all  taking  their  rise  gives  anctity  to  the  whole,  ii  a  iquarc  ttooe  building, 

fzum  the  root  of  the  tree  Tuba.  called  the  Caaba  ;  (tee  that  article). 

But  all  these  glories  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  re.  To  this    temple   every  Mahometan,    who    has 

splendent  and  nrishing  giris    of  paradise,   called  health  and  meani  suffideni,  ought,  onoe  at  least 

from    their    laige    black  eyes   Hur  al  oyun,    the  in  his  life,  to  go  on  pilgrimage;  nor  are  women 

enjoyment  of  iniose  company  will  be  a  principal  excused  fnm  the  performance  of  this  duty.    The 

fchaty    of  the    faithfuL      These,    they  say,    are  pilgrims    meet    at   diffbeot    places    near    Mecca, 

created,  not  of  day,  as  mortal  women  arc,  but  of  according  to  the  difierent  paru  from  whence  they 

pure  musk ;  being,  as  their  mophet  often  affirms  come,  durir.g  the  months  of  Shawal  and  Dhu*lkaada 

in  his  Koran,    free   from   all  natural   impuiitiei,  beuig   obliged    to  be  there  by  the  beginning  of 

defects,    and  inoonvenieoces   inddent    to  the  sex,  Dhulhajja;   which  month,    as  its  name  imports, 

of  the  strictest  modesty,  and  scdudcd  from  public  is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the  celebration  ot  this 

liew  in  pavilions  of  Hollow  pearls,  so  large,  that  as  solemiiity. 

some  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  wiU  be  no  less  At  the  place  above  mentioned  the  pilgrims  pro. 

than  four  parasangs,  (ofj  as  others  say,  60  miles)  perly  commence   such ;    when    the   men   put   on 

long,  and  as  many  broad.  the  Ibnun  or  sacred  habit,    which   consists    only 

The    name    which    the    Mahomeuns    usually  of   two    woollen    wrappers,     one    wrapped   about 

give  to  this  happy  mansion  is  al  Jannat,  ur  the  thdr  middle  to  cover  thdr  privities,  and  the  other 

garden  ;  and  sometimes  they  call  it,  with  an  addi-  thrown  over  thdr  shoulders,    having   thdr  heads 

tinn,  Jannat  al  Ferdaws,  the  garden  of  paradise;  bare,  and  a  kind  of  slippers  which  cover  ndther 

Jannat  Aden,   the  garden  of  Eden,  (though  they  the  bed  nor  the  instep,  and  so  enter  the  sacred 

generally  interpret  the  word  Eden,  not  according  territory  in    their  way   to  Mecca.      While    they 

to  its  acceptatbn   in   Hebrew,    but    according    to  have  this  habit  on,  d)ey  roust  ndther  hunt  nor 

its  meaning  in  their  own  tongue,  wherein  it  signi*  fowl,  (though  they  are  allowed  to  fish) ;    which 

fios  a  settled  or  perpetual  habitation;)  Jannat  al  precept  is  so  punctually  observed,  that  they  will 

Mawa,    the  garden  of  abode ;    Jannat  al  Naim,  not  kill  even  a  louse  m  flea  if  they  find  them  on 

the  garden  of  pleasure ;  and  the  like :   by  which  tlieir    bodies  ;   there   are    some    noxious   animals, 

several     appellations    some    understand    so    many  however,  which  they  have  permission  to  kill  dur. 

difierent    gardens,    or   at   least    places    of  differ-  ing   the   pilgrimage,    ■•  kites,   ravens,    aoorpioos, 

cnt  degrees   of  fdidty  (for   they  reckon   no  less  mice,    ana  dogs  given  to  bite*    During  the  pil- 

than  100  sudi  in  all),  tha  very  meanest  whereof  gritnage,    it   behoves  a  man  to  have  a  oon»tant 

win  afibrd  its  inhabitants  so  many  pleasures  and  guard  over  his  words  and  actions,    to  avoid  all 

dehghts,  that  one  would  eondude  thev  must  even  quarrellinff  or  ill  language,  all  converse  with  wo- 

&ink  uiuler  them,  had  not  Mahomet  declared  that,  men,    and  all   obscene   discourse ;    and  to  apply 

in  order  to  qualify  the  blessed  for  a  full  enjoyment  his  whole  attention  to  the  good  work  he  is  en- 

of  them,  God  will  give  to  every  one  the  abilitici  of  gaged  in. 

100  men.  The  pilgrims,  being  arrived  at  Mecca,  imme- 

(u  Ood*s   abeolule    decree    and    predestination  dintdy  visit  the  temple;  and  then  enter  on  tlie 

both  of  good  and  eviL    l*he  orthodox  doctrine  is,  performance   of  the  preitcribed  ceremonies,  which 

that  whatever  hath  or  shall  come  to  pass  in  this  consist  chiefly  in  going    in  procession  round  the 

worid,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  bad,  Caaba,  in  running  between  the  mounts  Safa  and 

prnci-edeth  cntirdy   from   the  divine  will,   and  is  Merwa,  in  making  the  station  on  Alount  Arafat* 

inevocably  fixed    and  recorded   from   all    eternity  and  slaving  the  victims,  and  shaving  their  heads  in 

io  the  preaerved  table :  (iod  having  secretly  pre*  the  valley  of  Mina. 

determined  not   only  the  adverse  Snd  prosperous  In  compassing  the  Caaba,  which  they  do  seven 

fiartunc  i»f  every  person  in  this  world,  in  the  most  times,   beginning  at  the  oonicr  where    the    black 

minute  particulars,  but  also  his  faith  or  infidditv,  stone  is  fixei!,   thty   use  a  short  quick  pace  the 

his  obedience   or    disobedience,   and  consequently  three  first  times  they  go  round   it,  and  a  grave 

his  everlasting  happiness   or   misery  after  death;  ordinary   pace    the  tour  la&t;    wliich,    it  as  said, 

which  fate  or  predestination  it  is  not  possible  by  any  was    ordered    by    Alaliuniet,     that    his    followers 

forengfat  or  wisdom  to  avoid.  might  show   therosdves  strong  tfhd  active  to  cut 

Of  this  doctrine  Mahomet  makes  sreat  use  in  off  the  honed  of  the  infidels,  who  save  out  that 

his  Koran  for  the  advancement  of  his  designs;  the    immoderate   heats   of  Medina  had    rendered 

encouraging    hb    followers    to    fight  without    fear  them   weak.     But  the  aforesaid  quick  pace  they 

and  even  desperately,  for  the  propagation  of  their  are  not  obliged  to  use  every  time  they  perform 

faith,    by   representing    to    them,    that  all  their  this  piece  of  devotion,  but  only  at  some  particular 

caution  could   not  avert    their  inevitable  destiny,  times.    8o  often  ■•  they  pass  by  tha  black  stone, 

or  prolong  their  Hves  for  a  moment ;  and  deter,  they  dther  kiss  it,  or  touch  it  with  their  hand,  and 

ring  them  from  disobeying  or  rejecting  him  as  an  kiss  that. 

impostor,  by  setting  beforo  them  the  danger  they  The  running  between  Safa  and  Mcrwa  is  also 

Q^t  thereby  incur  of  bdng,  by  the  just  judg.  performed  seven  times,   partly  with  a  slow  pace 

meat  of  Ood,  abandoned  to  Mduction,  hardness  of  and  partly  running :    for   they  wslk   giavdy  till 

heart,  and  a  reprobate  mind,  as  a  punishment  for  they  come  to  a  place  between  two  pillars ;  and  there 

their  obstinacy*  they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  again;  sometimes 

II.  Heiigious  Prarfirr.-^ Of  this  we  shall  onlj  looking  back,  and  sometimes  stooping,  like  one  who 

mcntian  hat  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,   which  is  had  lost   something,   to  represent  ilagar   seekiug 

M  necessary  a  point  ci  practice,    that,   according  water  for  her  son  :  for  the  ceremony  is  said  to  be  as 

to  a  tradition  of  Slahotnet,  he  who  dies  witliout  per-  ancient  as  her  time. 

forming  it  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian ;  and  ,      On    the    ninth   of  Dhu*lhajja«    after  morning 

the  nme  is  expresUy  commanded  in  the  Koran.  prayer,    the    pilgrims    leave  the  valley  of  Mina, 

The  temple  of  Mecca  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  whither  they  come   the  day   before;   and  proccctl 

«ty,  and  B  honoured  with  tlie  title  of  Masjad  al  in  a  tumultuous  and   rukliing  manner  to  Mount 

eUuram,.  i.  e.   tlic    sacred    or    inviolable    temple.  Arafat,  where   Ou>y  btay    to    pcrfonn   thdr  dcvo* 


M  A  H 

...^io,  xa  Sw  Mahomet,  Mabometanisu,  aod  Al- 

^     .  \ vfau.  MAHRATTA.     Sr«  Marhatta. 

..    w>*t   al  MAHWAli,  or  M^wEE.     In  botany,  an 

>o<:"''i^<e°b'  ^^^^  ^"^'*"  tree,  so  Called  by  the  natives  of 

i;.  ulTwiK-re^^they  ^^^'*'' ^"^  ^^^e  neigh  I  »oanng^  conn  tries,  bat  of 

J^   ,,   piUam,   in  ^*'^'ch  theShanstrit  nameis  madhucaormad- 

^     w^cung    the   devil  budruuia.     According:  to  hent.  C  Hamilton, 

^    .,     »     uu    di:»tLirb«d  in  his  by  whom  a  very  partimiar  account  of  this  tree 

V  v.*icuve  when  he  was  »»  gfiven  in  the  Asiatic  R^f^^earches,  it  is  of  the 

.   ».^  .viimiontled  by  God  classof  thepolyandriaanonosrnia  of  Linneus, 

■        s     'uvv%i;ij{  >tv>ces  at  him;  but  of  a  genus  not  described  Ly  him. 

-  ^            .       ic»  utc  to  be  as  old  as  The  tree,  when  full  grown^  is  about  the 

.      V     .       :w    icvd'.o  %ht  in  the  same  size    of  a    common    maniro,   with   a  bushy 

•      V  vi.  .  M.w^.«s.  head  and  ovalleaves  a  little  pointed;  its  roots 

.              .    .;   o.cr,    on  the  same  day,  spreading  horizontallv,  are  Vunk  but  little  in 

•    '  '  k^^  ^^  ndi^nras    slay  their  *!,_  „^„»i°   ^i     ♦        i    "    u-  i  •      r          r 

.       - K.  .i  Min.;  of  which  they  ^f  "^^1  'Ji  ^'•""^'.*'^^»^»;  J^^^'*"  «^  ^  ^*>«- 

J.i.  ami  the  rest  is  given  to  f^^.^^able  thickness,  nses  s^Mom 

.          ...    .KOiu>  u.«st   be   either   sheep,  "t^Vi^ht,  without  givmg  oflf   branches;    it  is, 

....     .     .41. vN:  n>ales,  if  of  either  of  the  however,  not  nncommon  to  sec  it  shoot  up 

..    v.^.Ln.  .i.k1  tcmalcs,  if  of  either  of  the  ^^^'^^  to  the  length  of  eiifht  or  ten  feet:  the 

1*4    (It    ci>^?.     The   sacrifices    being  ^*'ood   itself  is  moderately  hard,  fine  grained, 

Nvv     .»uw  their   heads  and   cut  their  nails,  and  of  a  reildish  colour.     By  incision  the  tree 

,.    a.-u  .a  ihc  NAiuc  place;  af^er  which  the  affords  a  resinous  gum  from' the  bark. 

...    .>.   kskvxl  i>a    as    completed:    though  The  flowers  are  of  a  nature  very  cxtraordi- 

.. .    ,^,,u  wMi  .IH'  Caaba,  to  take  their  leave  of  narv,  "  differingessentially  (^ays  Mr.  Hamil- 

"  ,   '  '^'^  Y^'^^'^^'  ton)fromthoseofanvothprpl^t  with  which 

I  a.   ..,.a  .u.vvv.  which  attended  the  propaga-  j  a„,  acquainted,  as  thev  have  not,  in  any  re- 

u,M    «»   u.,>  Mvw  rthi^ion  was  owmg  to  causes  that     ,,,,««*  .il i   '  -   "«  ^  "«», 'u  «uy  re 

s.u   .na  .sKlca,  and  must  remove  or  rather  W^'e  usual  appeai^ncc  of  soch,  but  rather 

,  .V..U    vu.    surprise,   when   they   are   attentively  f^^^n^^le  berries ;  and  I,  like  many  others,  had 

.     .  viivO.     The  terror  of  Mahomet's  arms,  and  Vl"f  *^^"^''''^^^^   ^^^™  ^^  ^  ^^«  ^™»^  of  the 

v;».    >v^v,»v\l   victories  which  were  gained  by  him  ^^ahwah."     The  tree  drops  its  leaves  in  the 

.4,1  li,  ><uvv«fti>r*,  were,  no  doubt,  the  irresistible  "^<>"th  of  February,  and  early  in  March  these 

^»  itv.a^*     {\\M    persuaded     such     multitudes    to  fl<^^vers  begin  to  come  out  in  clusters  of  thirty, 


,,./...,  V  Sk<   religion  and  submit  to  his  dominion,     forty,  or  fifty,  from   the  extremity  of  every 

ill  branch ;  and,  from  this  period  till  the 


»ix...,U.,    hii   hiw   was    artfully  and    marvellously     small  branch ;  and,  from  this  period 
4vU^..sxl  «o  Iho  corrupt  nature  of  man  ;  and,  in  a     latter  end  of  April,  as  the  flowers  come  to  ma- 


^•»oMn|M»iihIo    with   the    empire  of   appetites  and  P'^'"e^»^''**y  very  "^uch  re.vmble  a  dried  er^pe, 

^v»..»on«.     It  is    to    be  observed   farther,  that  the  2'^"»  >"  ^as^e  and  flavonr.  Immediately  after  iIm? 

^\y\»M  i^t'»t>r«»»i^N  under  which  the  Arabians,  Syri-  "^>^*'**rs  dropoff,  fresh  shoots  are  made  for  the 

MM*,  IVislans,  and  tlic  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  '^^^*'   l<*aves,  which  soon  make  their  appear- 

ti««itoui»»  hilMMirctl  at  this  time,  rendered  many  an  ance,  coining  presently  to  their  full  growth. 

<<»♦«>    |»irv  to    the    artifice   and   el(X]ucncc    of   tliis  ^    The  fruit  (properly  so  called)  is  of  two  sorts 

t«old  •»dvrMhiror.     To  tlicsc  causes  of  the  progress  in  shape  ;   tlie  one  rJ.sfniblinir  a  small  walnut. 


great   part 
i<ouMm\  ttHsA-^sinations  and   such   dctc?tablc    enor-  i  •  •   •       i. 

.omr.  ««  icnderctl  the  verv  nan^e  of  Chmiianity  ^^^^'^'ring,  or  pericarp,  which  is  of  a  soft  tex- 

,mUou*   to  many.     M'e  might  add  here,  that  the  ^'^'^V  ^^'"""  •"'.^'  ^"^^s^^  in  the  fall,  so  that  the 

I>|ono|»h^^itt^*   and    Ncstorians,  full  of  resentment  ^^**'"*  ^""^  ^'<*^^*  «'a*»ly  squeezed  out  of  it:  the 

H|\oln»!  the  (Greeks,  from  who-ii  they  had  sutfered  s«^«*ds  are  somo»  hat  of  the  shape,  but  longer 

(ho  hl(ten»»t  and  most  injurious  treatment,  assist-  than  an  olive.   'Ihese  seeds  are  replete  with  a 

ml  1)10  Ainhians  in    the   conquest  of  several  pro-  thick  oil,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  or  ghee, 

f  liut»«,    into    which,  of  cvmse\]uence,    tiic    religion  whirh  is  obtained  hv  expression, 
nf    I^tahomct    wns    afterwards    inmxUiccd.     Other         From  this  description  it  may  easily  be  con- 

fnuiiw  of  the  sudden  progress  of  that  rclij:ion  wiU  ceived,  that  the  Malnvah  tree  and  its  produr- 

nalumllv  occur  to  such  as  consider  attciitively  its  tions  are  of  singular  and  general  use,  especi- 

.pMi  ami  u.nuis,  and  the  state  of  the  world  at  that  j^|,,.  ;„  ,,,^,^  j,^.  ^„^  y^^^^^  countries,  which, 

''"'*^  from  the  nature  of  their  sitnation,  are  not  so 

M.MM^*  se  \vht>  helit  ve  in  well    c.ilcuiatcd   for  pro<liicinir  in    plenty  or 

tho  irii  ion  ot  Mahomet.  p<^rfeotiou  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 


MAI  MAI 

The  corolla  or  flower,  after  being  dried  as  by  speedy  execution,  this  castom  seems  to  hare 

before  described,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  rav  been  established,  so  as  at  last  to  receive  the 

or  dressed  with  their  curries ;  and,  when  even  force  of  law  ;  which  was,  'That  if  a  felon  be 

simply  boiled  with  rice,  they  affbnl  a  strenfjrthen-  taken  within  the  liberty  of  the  forest  of  Hard- 

in(^  and  wholesome  noanshment.    They  are,  wick,  with  icoods  stolen  ont,  ur  within  the  said 

indeed,  onr  author  tells  us,  often  applied  to  a  precincts,  either  hand-hahend,  back-berand,  or 

less  laudable  purpose ;  for,  being  fermented,  confessionM,  to  the  value  of  thirteenpence 

tbry  yield  by  distillation  a  strong  spirit,  which  halfpenny,  he  shall,  after  three  market  days  or 

the  people  here  sell  so  very  ciieap,  that  for  one  meeting  days    within  the  town  of  Halifax, 

{»iceraboat  a  halfpenny)  may  be  purchaM>d  no  next  after  such  his  apprehension,  and  being 

fsstnan  a  cutcha-seer  (above  a  pint  Bnirlish),  condemned,  be  taken  to  the  gibbet,  and  there 

with  which  any  man  may  get  completely  a  rnnk.  have  his  head  cut  from  his  body.  * 
These  flowers  make  an  article  of  trade ;  being        ''  The  offender  had  always  a  fair  trial ;  for 

exported  from  this  country  to  Patna,  and  else-  as  soon  as  he  was  taken,  he  was  brought  to  the 

where  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities.  lord's  bailiff  at  Halifax  ;  be  was  then  exposed 

The  oil  yielded  by  the  fruit,  as  before  men-  on   the  three  markets  (wliich  here  were  held 

tioned,  resembles  gfiee  so  much,  that,  being  thrice  in  a  week),  niaLvd  in  a  stocks,  with  the 

cheaper,  the  natives  often  mix  it  with  that  goods  stolen  on  his  hack,  or,  if  the  theft  waa 

commodity.     'Jliey  use  it  the  same  as  ghee  in  of  the  cattle  kind,  tht*y  ivere  placed  by  him  ; 

their  victuals,  and  in  the  composition  of  some  and  this  was  done  both  to  strike  terror  into 

sorts  of  sweetmeats;  and  burn  it  in  their  lamps,  others,    and    to   produce    new    informations 

It  is  also  regarded  as  a  salutary  remedy,np])lied  against  him.    The  bailiff  then  summoned  four 

exteriorly  to  wounds  and  all  cutaneous  erup-  freeholders  of  each  town  within  the  forest,  to 

tions.  It  IS  at  first  of  the  consistence  of  common  form  a  jury.     The  felon  and  prosecutors  were 

oil,  but  soon  coagulates  :  after  being  kept  for  brought  face  to  face  ;  and  the  goods,  the  cow 

some  time,  it  acquires  a  bitterish  taste  and  ran-  or  horse,  or  whatsoever  wat  stolen,  pro<luced. 

cid  smell,  which  renders  it  somewhat  less  agree-  If  he  was  found  guilty,  he  was  remanded  to 

able  as  an  article  of  food :  but  this  is  an  inconve-  prison,  had  a  week*s  tune  allowed  for  prepa- 

nifnce  which,  by  the  oil  being  properly  clarified  ration,  and  tlien  was  conveyed  to  this  spot, 

and  prepared  at  first,might  be  perhaps  avoided,  where  his  head  was  struck  off  by  this  machine. 

This  oil  is  also  exported  both  in  its  adulterated  1  should  have  premised,  that  it  the  criminal, 

and  original  state  to  Patna  and  other  parts  of  either  after  apprehension,  or  in  the  way  to  ex- 

the  low  coantry.     The  gum  has  not  been  an-  ecution,  cooid  escape  oat  of  the  limits  of  the 

{>Iied  to  any  use;  but  might  be  collected  in  forest  (part  being  close  to  the  town)^  the  bat- 

arge  qnantities  in  the  months  of  March  and  liff  had  no  farther  power  over  him  ;  but  if  he 

April,  about  the  time  tlie  flowers  come  out.  should  be  caught  within  the  precincts  at  any 

MAIA,  in  fabulous  history,  the  daughter  of  time  after,  he  was  immediately  executed  on 

Atlas  and  Pleione.    She  was  the  mother  of  his  former  sentence. 

Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  the  Plei-        "  This  privilege  was  very  freely  used  during 

ades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven  sisters,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :  the  records  before  that 

(SeepLKiADEs.)    Also,  a  surname  of  (Jyl)ele.  time  were  lost.     Twenty-five  suffered  in  her 

MAID.    Ma'iden.  9,  (maeben,  mse^*^en,  reign,  and  at  least  twelve  from  1623  to  1650  ; 

Saxon;  mae^dt  Dutch.)     I.  An  unmarried  after  which,  I  believe,  the  privilege  was  no 

woman;  a  virgin  (^Drydcn).    2.  A  woman  more  exerted, 
servant  (^Priory    3.  Female  (^ Leviticus),  **  This  machine  of  death  is  now  destroyed  ; 

Ma  to.  s.  A  species  of  skate  fish.  but  I  saw  one  of  the  xame  kind  in  a  room  under 

MA'IDBX.  a.    I.    Consisting  of  virgins  the  parliament  house  at  Edinburgh,  where  it 

(Addison),     2,     Fresh;    neiv;  unused;    un-  was  introduced  by  the  regent  Morton,  who 

polluted  {Shakgpeare).  took  a  model  of  it  as  he  passed  through  llali- 

Maiden,  an  instrument  for  beheading  cri-  fax,  and  at  Icnj^th  suffered  by  it  himself.   It  is 

minals.  in  form  of  a  painter's  easel,  and  about  ten  feet 

(if  the  use  and  form  of  this  instrument,  Mr.  high  :  at  four  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a  cross 

Pennant  gives  the  following  account:  *Mt  bar,  on  which  the  felon  lays  his  head,  which  is 

Mems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  kept  down  by  another  placed  above.     In  the 

forest  of  Hardwick,  or  the  18  towns  and  ham-  inner  edges  of  the  frames  are  grooves ;  in  these 

lets  within  its  precincts.     The  time  when  this  is  placed  a  sharp  axe,  with  a  vast  weight  of 

castom  took  place  is  unknown ;  whether  earl  lead,  supported  at  the  very  summit  with  a  peg  : 

Warren,  lord  of  this  forest,  might  have  e»tab-  to  that  peg  is  fastened  a  cord,  which  the  exe- 

litbed  it  among  the  sanguinary  laws  then  in  rutioner  cutting,  the  axe  falls,  and  does  the  af- 

ow  as^inst  the  invaders  of  the  hunting  rights,  fair  effectually,  without  suffering  the  uniiappy 

sr  whether  it  might  not  take  place  after  the  criminal  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  strokes,  as 

woollen  manufactures  at  Halifax  began  to  gain  has  been  the  cane  in  thr  common  method.     1 

strength,  is  uncertain.     The  last  is  very  pro-  must  add,  that  if  the  sufferer  is  condemned  for 

i^ble;  for  the  wild  conntry  around  the  town  stealing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  the  string  is  tied  to 

was  inhabited  by  a  lawless  set,  whose  depreda*  the  bea*it,  which,  on  being  whipped,  pulls  out 

tiooson  the  cloth-tenters  might  niion  stifle  the  the  peg,  and  hecoine:i  the  executioner."     This 

efforts  of  infant  indnstry.     For  the  pr.»H'rtinu  apparatus  ii»  now  in  po«>se$»ion  <'^ 

of  trade,  and  for  the  greater  terror  of  oiiinders  Antiquarian  Society. 


MAI  MAI 

Maiden  is  also  the  niiine  of  a  ina(;hinc  first  market  on  Thursday.     It  has  a  brisk  traJe  in 

\isrd   in  Yorkshire,  and  since  introdnctul  into  cxpi)riino:  the  connnodities  of  the  county,  par- 

c»tlier  phin's,  for  washing  linen  ;   consistinjr  of  ticnlarly  hops,  of  which  there  are  nuiner.ms 

a  tub  nineteen  inches  hit;^h,  anrl  twenty-seven  plantations  around  ;   here  are  likewise  paptr- 

in  diameter  at  the  top,  in  wliich  the  linen   is  mills,  and  a  manufacture  of  lincrn.     In  1>0I, 

put,    with  hot  water   autl    soap,  to  which  is  the  nuniher   of  inhahitants  was  8(>27.     It  is 

adapted  a  cover,  fittinpf  it  very  closely,  and  seated  on  the  Medivay,over  whieli  is  ahrid^je, 

fastened  to  the  tub  by  two  wedgt's  ;  throui^h  2U  miles  VV.  of  Canterljury,  and  34  E.S.E.  of 

a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  passes  an  up-  London.     Lon.  0.  38  E.  Lat.  51.  16  N. 

riifht  piece  of  wood,  kept  at  a  proper  lieight  MAJE'STICAL.      Maje'ktic,    a.    (fmm 

by  a    peg"   above,   and    furnished    with     two  »Jf//V*/^.)  I.  A ug-ust ;  having  dignity ;  g^rand; 

handles,  by  which  it  is  turned  backward  and  imperial ;  regal ;    great  of  appeanince  (Den- 

forward:    to   the   lower  end   of  this  npiiglit  /<«?>/)•  2.  Stately  ;  pompons;  splendid  (f/oo^.). 

piece  is   fastene<l  a  round  piece  of  wood,  in  3.  Sublime  ;  elevated  ;  lof'y  (^Drt/deH). 

which  are  fixed  several  pieces,  like  cogs  of  a  MAJE'STICALLY.  a^/.  (from  >wa/<;*/ica/.) 

wlieel.     The  operation  of  this  machine  is  to  With  dignity;  with  gnnulcur  ((i/a/<ri7/e). 

make  the  linen  pass  and  repass  quick  through  JMAMESTY,  a  title  given  to  kings,  uliirh 

the  water.  frequently  serves  as  a  term  of  distinction.  The 

Maiden  hair,  in  botany.  See  Adiantum.  word  seems  composed  of  the  two  Latin  words 

Maidenhair  (Canada).  Adiantum  Cana-  majo)\  greater,  and  status^   state.     The  em- 

dense,  in    medicine,    the  adiantum  pedatum  peror  is  called   sacred   majesty,  imperial  mv 

of  Linn^us.      In' common  use  in  France,  like  j<*-^^^^  ai'd  (.'wsarean  majesty;  the  king  of  Hun^ 

the  officinal  adiantum  in  our  own  country,  is  K^^'y  is  styleil  his  apostolic  majesty,  i'he  king 

a  pectoral,  and  demulcent,  and  perhaps  pos-  of  Spain  is  termed  his  most  catholic  majt'siy  : 

sessiug  superior  virtues.  and  the  king  of    Portugal   his  most  faitlitul 

Maiden  hair  (English).  See  Adiantum.  majesty.  The  king  of  France  used  to  be  Ciillid 

Maiden     mair    tree.     Ginkgo.      Ginan  his    n)ost   Christian  majesty  ;    and   when  he 

itsio.     The  salisburia  of  tlic  Linneun  system,  treated  with  the  emperor,  the  word  sacred  was 

It  is  common  to  China  and  Japan,  and  bears  adde<l  ;  he  was  afh'r wards  called  simply,  kinir 

a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  damask  plum,  con-  of  the  French.      Bonaparte  assumed  the  tiflf 

taining  a  kernel   resembling  that  of  our  apri-  of  emperor  and  king  of  France.    With  respect 

cot.    It  is  these  that  make  a  part  of  our  deserts  to  other  kings,  the   name  of  the  kingdom  is 

at  all  public  feasts  and  entertainments.     Thev  *iddcd  ;  as,  his  Britannic  majesty,  his  Prussiiii 

are  said  to  promote  digestion,  and  to  cleanse  niajcsty,  &c.      Formerly   princes   were  more 

the  stomach  and  bowels.     See  Saijsuuria.  sparing  in  giving  titles,  and  more  moilest  in 

IMA'IDEXnEAI).  Ma'idenhode.  Ma'id-  claiming  them  :  before  the  reign  of  Chailes  V. 

ENHOOD.  *.  (from  maiden.)        I.  Virginity;  ^^^^  \i'n]g  of  Spain  had  only  the  title  of  hiirli* 

virginal  purity  ;  fre«'dom  from  contJiniination  ^^-J^^  »  J»»»d  before  that  of  Henry  VIM.  the  kint'^s 

(^Milton).     2.    Newness;    freshness;    uncon-  of  England  were  only    addressed  under  thr 

taminated  state  (^irotton),  titles  of  grace  and  hignness. 

Maidenhead,  a  town   in    Berkshire,   go-  Cnder  the   Roman  republic,  the  title  mxa- 

verned  by  a  mayor,  with  a  market  on  Wednes-  j^'''^v  Qiwjcsluii)  belonged  to  the  whole  body 

day,  and  a  good  trade  in  malt,  meal,  and  tim-  of  tin*  people,  and  to  the  principal  ma^r'istrate^ : 

bcr.     It  is  seated  on  the  Thames,  over  which  so  that  to  diminish  or  wound  the  majesty  of 

is  a  bridge,  twelve  miles  E.  by  N.  of  lieadinir,  ^'"*  commonwealth,  was  to  be  wanting  in  re- 

and  twentv-six  W.  by  N.  of  London.             "  spect  to  the  state  or  to  its  ministers.     But  th' 

MAIDEXOI,    an    island    in    the    Pacific  power  afterwards  passiny^  into  the  bands  ot  a 

Ocean,  thirty-six  miles  long  and  nine  broad,  single  person,  the  appellation  of  majesty  ^^^ 

In  the  north-west  part  of  it  native  copper  is  transferred  to  the   emperor  and  the  imperii! 

found.     I/on.  167.  10  E.     Lat.  5/.  40  i\.  family.       Pliny   compliments    Trajan  ou  his 

MAIDEX-RENTS,  in  our  old   writers,  a  being  contented  with  the  title  of  greatness; 

noble  paid  by  the  tenants  of  some  manors  on  iA»d    speaks    very  invidiously   of  those  wlio 

their  marriage.      This  was  said  to  be  given  to  affected  that  of  majesty.     And  yet  this  U^t 

the  lord  for  his  omitting  the  custom  of  mar-  seems   to   be   the  most  modest  and  just  litlf 

cheta,  whereby  he  was  to  have  the  first  night's  that  can  be  attributed  to  sovereigns,  sinto  is 

lodging  with   his  tenant's  wife  ;  but  it  seems  signifies  no  more  than  the  royalty  or  sovereign 

more  probably  to    have  been  a  fine  for  a  li-  power, 

cense  to  marry  a  daughter.  MA II     IXDUCTIO,    an   ancient  custom 

MA'IDH()()L).  *.    (from  mairf.)  Virginity  for  the  priest  and  people  of  country-villairo 

(^Shak, spear c),  to  gt>  in  procession  to  some  adjoining  »vtK>d 

MA'IDAi.ARIAX.  s.  (pttcr  ludius^  Latin.)  on  a  May-day  morning;  and  return  in  a  kind 

A  kind  of  dance  (^l^empie).  of  triumph,  with  a  M ay- pole,  boughs,  floner?, 

MAMDPALE.   a.  (maidaud  pale.)     Pale  garlands,  and  other  tokens  of  the  spring.  Thi* 

like  a  sick  virj^-in  (ShaJcsjjearc).  May-game,  or  rejoicing  at  the  coining  of  tlir 

MA'IDSERVANT.    j.  A    female    servant  spring,  was  for  a  long  time  obsiTVcd,  and  >nil 

(Striff).  is  in  some   parts  of  England  ;  but  there  wt> 

M.AI  DSTOXE,  a  borough  and  the  count v-  timn^lit  to  br  >o  mu<-ii  beathrn  vanity  in  it,  ilu( 

"'"lit,  governed   by  a  mayor,  with  a  >t  ua>  coinlenined  and   proh'rbiled  wJlhin  iIk 
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diocese  of  LiDcoln  by  the  good  old  bishop  the  blood,  or  occasion  forfeitore  of  land*, 

(Jrostbead.  btc. 

MAIL(mai2/e\aterinpriiuarily  applied  to  MAIMONIDES,  Moses,  or  Moses  thb 

the  meshes  or  holes  id  net  work.  son  of  Mai  mow,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  called 

Mail  (Coat  of).    Si-e  Coat.     It  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  eagle  of  tlie  doctors,  was 

also  a  habergeon.     Anciently  they  also  woie  born  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Cordova  in 

»liirt$of  mail  under  the  waistcoat,  to  serve  as  Spain,  in  1131.    The  early  part  of  his  edu* 

a  defence  against  swords  and  poniards.     We  cation   was  undertaken   by  his  father,  who 

aiso  read  of  gloves  of  mail.  afterwards  tilaced  him  under  the  tuition  of 

Mail,  or  Mall,  also    signifies  a  round  rabbi  Josepn,  the  son  of  Megas,  a  person  on 

rin<(  of  iron  ;  whence  the  play  of  pall-mall,  whose  profound  learning  he  has  bestowed  the 

fnkui/7a//ff,  a  ball,  and  tnaiiie^  the  round  ring  highest  praise;  and,  according  to  Leo  Afri* 

tfjruQgh  which  it  is  to  pass.  canus,    he    had   also  among  his   tutors  i\m 

Mail,  or  Maille,   in  our  old  writers,  a  learned  Arabians  Ihn  Thopliail  and  A verrocs. 

Muall  kind  of  money.    Silver  halfpence  were  He    is    commonly   named  Moses  iCgyptios, 

likeirise  termed  mailles,  9  Henry  v .     Uy  in«  because  he  settled  in  Egypt,  where  lie  spenl 

denture  in  the  mint,  a  pound  weight  of  old  his  whole  life  in  quality  of  physician  to  the 

>terling  silver  was  to  be  coined  into  3f>0  ster-  snltan.     Here  he  opened  a  school,  which  was 

iin?s  or  pennies,  or  720  mails  or  halfpennies,  soon  filled  with  pupils  from  ail  parts,  from 

or  liiO  farthings.     Hence  the  word  mail  was  Alexandria  and  Uamascus  especially,  whose 

derived,  ivhich  is  now  vulgarly  used  in  Scot*  proficiency  under  him  spread  his  fame  nil 

land  to  signify  an  annual  rent.  over  the  world.     He  was  no  less  eminent  in 

Mail,  or  Maill,  on  ship-board,  a  square  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity,  tlmn 

machine  composed  of  a  number  of  rings  in-  in  medicine.      Casaubon  affirms  it  mav  be 

trnvoven  oet^tvise,  and  used  for  rubbing  off  truly  said  of  him,  as   Pliny  of  old  said  of 

the  loose    hemp  which  remains  on  lines  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  ^^  he  was  the  first  of 

white  cordage  after  it  is  made.  his  tribe  who  ceased  to  be  a  trifler."    It  woald 

Mail  is  likewise  used  for  the  leather  lag  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  tlie  works  of  Mai- 

whiTein  letters  are  carried  by  the  post.  monides;  some  were  written  originally  in  Ara* 

Mail-coaches.    See  Coacu.  hie,  but  are  now  extant  only  in  Hebrew  trans- 

7V>Mail.  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.)      1.  To  lations.    **  Those  (says  Collier)  who  desire  to 

arm  defensively :    to  cover  as  with  armour  learn  the  doctrine  and  the  canon  law  con* 

(Shakspeare),    2,  To  bundle  in  a  wrapper  tained  in  the  Talmud  may  read  Maimonides*s 

(Shakspeare},  compendium  of  it  in  goou  Hebrew,  in  his  book 

MAlLCOTAY,  a  lofty  fortress  of  Hin-  entitled  lad;  wherein  they  will  find  great  part 

diistan,  in  My>ore,  and  one  of  the  most  cele-  of  the  fables  and  impertinences  in  the  Talmad 

bratcd  places  of  Hindu  worship.    The  large  entirely  discarded.     But  the  More  Ncvochim 

templeisasQuare  building  of  great  dimensions,  is  tlie  most  valued  of  all  his  works;  designed 

and  thejewelsb«'lont(iug  to  it  are  very  valuable,  to  explain  the  obscure  words,  phrasmi,  meta- 

Here,  in  1772,  Hy^er  was  completely  routed  phors,  &c.  in  scripture,  which,  when  literally 

by  the  Mabrattas.     It  is  17  miles  north  of  interpreted,  have  either  no  meaning  or  appear 

Seringapatam.  absurd. 

^  To  MAJM.  r.  a.  (mehaignert  to  maim,  old  ^    MAIXA,  a  seaport  of  European  Turkey, 

Freach.)    To  deprive  of  any  necessary  part ;  in  the  Morca,  which  gives  name  to  a  district 

to  rripple  by  loss  of  a  limb  (^haktpeare).  that  lies  between  two  bays  of  the  Mediter- 

Maiu.  /.  (from  the  verb.)      1.  Privation  ranean  sea.     Tiie  inhabitants  could  never  be 

of  some  essential  part;  lameness  by  a  wound  subdued  bv  the  Turks,  on  account  of  their 

ur  amputation  (Hooker),    2.  Inquiry;   mis-  valour  and   their  mountains.     The  town  is 

chief  (Shaks.).   3.  Essential  defect  (Hatfw,),  seated  on  the  bay  of  Coron,  46  miles  S.  by  W, 

Maim,  or  Maihem,  or  Mayhem,  in  law,  of  Misitra.     ix>n.  22.  Ul  E.    Lat36.  34n. 

a  nound  by  which  a  person  loses  the  use  of  a  MAINE,  a  district  belonging  to  the  state  of 

DifRiber  that  mififht  liave  been  a  defence  to  Massachosets,  300  miles  long  and  100  broad ; 

hioi ;  as  when  a  bone  is  broken,  a  foot,  hand,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  high  lands 

or  other  member  cat  off,  or  an  eye  put  oat ;  which  separate  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the 

though  the  catting  off  an  ear  or  nose,  or  St.  Lawrence  and  those  that  fiow  into  the  At- 

breaking  the  hinder-teeth,  was  formerly  held  lantic  ;  on  the  £.  by  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  a 

to  be  no  maim.    A  inaim  by  castration  was  line  drawn  due  N.  from  its  source  to  the  said 

anciently  punished   with    death,    and    other  high  lands,  which  divides  this  territory  from 

maiuis  tiith  loss    of  member  for  member;  New  Brunswick;  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic; 

but  afterwards  they  were  only  panished  by  and  on  the  W.  by  New  Hampshire.     It  is 

6ne  and  imprisonment.      It  is  now  enacted  divided  into  five  counties,  York,  Cumberland, 

hy  the  sUtute  22  and  23  Car.  II.  that  if  any  Lincoln,    Hancock,    and  Washington.      The 

}>ersoD,  from  malice  aforethought,  shall  dis-  chiefrivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Saco, 

iible  any  limb  or  member  of  an;^  of  the  kin>r's  Androscoggin,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix ;  an  J  it 

subjects  with  an  intent  to  disfi^re  him,  the  has  seviTal  small  lakes.    Though  an  elevated 

''flVnder,  with  his  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  tract,  it  cannot  be  calli'd  mountainous,  and  a 

he  I'tiilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clngy  ;  great  proportion  of  the  lands  are  arable  and 

^i^uu«,'h    no    such     attainder     s'lall     corrupt  exceedingly  fertile.    Hops  are  the  s|>ontancou9 
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groM'th  of  this  country.    The  trees  arc  white  if  a  man  be  indicted,  tliat  he  feloniously  sI«iIp 

pine,  spmce,  maple,  beech,  white   and  gray  the  goods  of  another,  where,  in  truth,  they 

oak,  and  yellow  birch  ;  these,  as  ship  timber,  are  his  own  goods,  and  the  goods  be  brouulit 

boards,  and  every  species  of  split  himher,  are  into  the  court  as  the  mainour ;  and  if  it  bede- 

tiie  principal  exports  of  the  country.  Tlie  heat  manded  of  him,  what  he  saith  to  the  goo'i?, 

in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  cold  in  winter  and  he  disclaims  them ;  though  he  be  acquiUrl 

extreme;  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  usually  of  the  felony,  he  shall  lose  the  goods;  and 

passable  on  ice,  from  Christmas  till  the  middle  again  (fol.  149.),  if  the  defendant  were  taks-n 

of  March.     Portland  is  the  capital.  with  the  mainour,  and  the  mainour  be  carrle^l 

Maine,  a  late  province  of  France,  bounded  to  the  court,  they,  in  ancient  times,  would  at- 

on  the  N.  by  Normandy,  E.  by  Orleanois,  raign  him  upon  the  ma'nour,  ivithout  any  ap- 

S.  by  Touraine  and  Anjou,  and  \V.  by  Bre-  peal  or  indictment  {Cotccl). 

tagn.     It  now  forms  the  departments  of  May-  MA'INPERNABLK.    a.    Bailable;    lint 

enne  and  Sarte.  may  be  admitted  to  give  surety. 

Maine,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in  MA'INPEKNOR.  *.  Surety  ;  bail(/>flt'i>*). 

Franconia,   flows  by   Bamberg,  Wurtzbnrg,  MA'iXPlUSE.  *.  (//^ai/i  and />ri>,  French.) 

Aschaflfenhnrg,   Hanau,  and   Prankfort,   and  Delivery  into  the  custody  of  a  friend,  upon  »• 

joins  the  Rhine  a  little  above  Mentz.  curity  given  for  appearance;  bail  (^Daviei). 

MAINLAND,  the  largest  of  the  Shetland  To  Ma'inprise.  v.  a.  'J'o  bail. 
isles,60  mi les  long  and  in  some  places  1 G  broad;  M  A'  I NSA I L.  a.  Qnain  and  tail.^    The  sail 
but  it  projects  into  the  sea  with  many  irregular  of  the  mainniast  (^Acts). 
promontories,  and  is  indented  by  numerous  MA'lNSIiKKT.  «.  (»/ai/i  and  *^ff/.)    The 
bays  and  harbours.     The  face  of  the  country  sheet  or  sail  of  the  mainmast  (^Drydcny 
exhibits  a  prospect  of  black  cragiry  mountains  7\)  MAINTA'IN.   t».  a.  (niaintetiir,   Fr.) 
and  marshy   plains,  interspersed   with    some  1.  To  preserve ;  to  keep  (/fart;^^).    2.  Tode- 
verdant  spots,  which  appear  smooth  and  fertile,  fend  ;  to  hold  out  {Grew).     3.  'i'o  vindiciit*?; 
Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen,  except  to  justify  (Shakupeare).     4.  To  continue:  to 
the  juniper  and  tlie  heath.     Tlie  mountains  keep  up  (Dri/dcn),     5.  To  keep  op;  to  sup- 
abound  with  various  kinds  of  game.     Lofty  port  the  expense  of  (iSAaAr«pear«}.     6.  To$op* 
cliOs  impending  over  the  ocean,  are  the  haunts  port  with  the  conveniences  of  life  (^South),  /. 
of  eagles,  falcons,  and  ravens.     The  deep  ca-  To  preserve  from  failure  (^Blacktnore), 
verns  underneath  shelter  seals  and  otters  ;  and  2o  Mainta'in.  v.  n.  To  support  by  ar^^'U- 
to  the  winding  hays  resort  swans,  geese,  scarfs,  ment ;  to  assert  as  a  tenet  (^Drydeii), 
and  other  aquatic  birds.  The  seas  abound  with  Af  A  INT  A'l  N  A  BLE.  a.  (from  maintain) 
cod,  turbot,  and  haddock  ;  and,  at  certain  sea-  Defensible  ;  justifiable  (^Haytcard). 
sons,  with  shoals  of  herrings.  Lobsters,  oysters,  MA  I NTA'  I N  ER.  s.  (froui  ntaintain.')  Scp- 
muscles,  &c.  are  also  pleniiful.     The  hills  are  porter  :  cherisher  (^Spenser). 
covered  with  black-cattle  and  sheep  of  a  small  MAMNTENANCE.   #.  (maintenant,  Fr.) 
breed;  the  horses  are  also  of  a  diminutive  size,  1.  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  sastfn- 
but  remarkably  strong,  and  called  Shetland  ance;  sustentation(i/ooA:e'r).  2. Support:  |)r"- 
ponies.     The  rivulets  and  lakes  abound  with  tection  ;  defence  (iS/>e«*er).    3.  Continuanur; 
salmon,  trout,    &c.      No  mines    have    been  security  from  failure  (5<;i/M). 
wrought,  but  there  are  visible,  appearances  of  Maintenance,   in  law,   bears  a  near  re- 
various  metallic  ores.     The  inhabitants  are  lation  to  barretrv ;  being  an  officious  inter* 
hardy,  docile,  and  ingenious.    They  manufac-  meddling  in  a  suit  that  no  way  belongs  toonr, 
ture  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  their  own  by  mainuining  or  assisting  either  party  nitii 
use  ;  and  worsted  stockings,  some  of  fine  tex-  money  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or  defend  it : 
ture  and  great  value  for  exportation  ;  but  their  a  practice  that  was  greatly  encouraged  by  tiie 
principal  occupation   is  fishing.     Lerwick  is  first  introduction  of  uses.     This  is  an  odfenr^ 
the  capital.  against  public  justice,  as  it  keeps  alive  strife 

Mainland,   the  principal  of  the  Orkney  and  contention,  and  perverts  the  remedial  pr<.w 

isles.     See  Pomona.  cess  of  the  law  into  an  engine  of  oppre^sum. 

Ma'inland.    s.    (tnain  and  land.)     Con-  And,  thereTore,  by  the  Roman  law,  it  \va>  a 

tinent  (Spenser).  species  of  the  crimen  fahi^  to  enter  into  any 

MAMNLY.  at/,  (from  wfli/i.)     1.  Chiefly;  confederacy,  or  do  any  act  to  support  another  s 

principally (/f^oorffrar(/).  2.  Greatly;  hugely  lawsuit,  by  money,  witnesses,  or  patroTiasr»'. 

(^Bacon).  A  man  may,   however,  maintain  the  suit  o( 

MA'INMAST.  *.  (main  and  mo.^t.)     The  his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbour, 

chief  or  middle  mast  (Dryden).  out  of  charity  and  compassion,  with  impaoiry. 

MAINOUR,     Manoijr,     or     Meinour,  Otherwise  the  punishment  by  common  Ian*  >• 

(from  the  French,  wia/jiVr,  i.  e.  ;/ia;ie<  ^rar/rtre*.)  fine  and  imprisonment;   and  by  the  staiutf 

In  a  legal  sense  denotes  the  thing  that  a  thief  3*i  Henry  VIII.  c.  9.  a  forfeiture  of  10/. 

taketh  away  or  stealeth :  as  to  be  taken  with  MAINTENON   (France?  d'Aubigne,  vd> 

tlie   mainour  (PL  Cor.   fol.    179.),   is   to   be  dame  de),  a  famous  trench  lady,  born  1*>j'»,  la 

taken  with  the  thing  stolen  about  him  :  and  tlie  prison  of  Niort,  where  her  father  was  ron- 

again  (fol.  194.)  it  was  presented,  that  a  thief  fined  for  some  ill  conduct  against  Richciin'. 

was  delivered  to  the  sheriif  or  viscount,  to-  Tl;c  father,  alter  his  enlargement,  took  ail  '.1^ 

gethcr  with  the  mainour:  and  again  (fol.  IsG.),  fjmily,  U>39,  to  AmcncA,  and  settletl  ai  Mir- 
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ilniaao,  vrbere  be  ruined  himself  by  gaming,  officeroftbe  second  rank  (7Vi//er).  5.Major- 

On  bis  death,  in  1646,  the  widow  returned  to  domo.    One  who  holds  occasionally  the  place 

Pnncf,  leaving  her  daughter  as  a  pledge  in  the  of  master  of  the  house. 

iiandsof  her  creditors;  but  the  child  was  soon  Major,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of 

after  sent  after  the  mother,  and  taken  under  several  oMcers  of  very  different  ranks  and 

the  protection  of  her  aunt,  madame  Villette,  at  functions. 

Puictou.  As,  however,  slie  had  been  brought  Majar-general.  See  General. 
ap  a  protestant,  she  was  by  artifice  converted  Major  of  a  regiment  o/Jbot,  the  next  officer 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1651  she  to  the  lieutenant  colonel,  generally  promoted 
formed  an  anion  with  the  Abb^  Scarron,  who  from  the  eldest  captain ;  he  is  to  take  care  that 
was  old  and  deformeil,  but  witty,  and  the  the  regiment  be  well  exercised,  to  see  it  march 
fai'oorite  of  the  court.  On  the  death  of  her  in  good  order,  and  to  rally  it  in  case  of  being 
hasband,  in  1660,  her  distresses  returned,iind  broke  in  action  :  he  is  the  only  officer  among 
she  solicited  in  vain  for  a  small  pension  from  the  infantry  that  is  allowed  to  be  on  horse- 
the  court.  In  167 U  however,  she  was  ap-  back  in  time  of  action,  that  he  may  the  more 
pointed  over  the  education  of  the  young  duke  readily  execute  the  colonel's  orders, 
de  Maine,  the  king's  son,  by  his  mistress,  •^q/oro/'arf^imen/o/*Aor«e,  as  well  as  foot, 
madame  de  Montespan,  and  from  this  situa*  ought  to  Jbe  a  man  of  honour,  integrity,  nn* 
tion  arose  her  greatness.  Tlu  king  saw  her,  derstanding,  courage,  activity,  experience,  and 
aod  was  captivated  with  her  manners  and  per-  address:  he  should  be  master  of  arithmetic, 
sun,  and  in  1679  he  purchased  for  her  the  and  keep  a  detail  of  the  regiment  in  every  par- 
estate  of  Maintenon,  from  which  she  derived  ticular:  he  should  be  skilled  in  horsemanship, 
ber  new  title,  in  this  dangerous  elevation,  and  ever  attentive  to  his  business:  one  of  his 
madame  Maintenon  conducted  hereself  with  principal  functions  is,  to  keep  an  exact  roster 
irrvtt  propriety ;  she  never  interfered  with  the  of  the  officers  for  duty^  he  should  have  a 
politics  of  the  court,  her  sole  wish  was  to  yerftct  knowledge  in  all  the  military  evola- 
plfase  the  king,  and  in  this  she  so  happily  sue-  tions,  as  he  is  obliged  by  his  post  to  instruct 
cefded,  that  though  she  was  two  years  older  others,  &c. 

than  himself  he  married  her  privately,  1685.  Town-major,  the  third  officer  in  order  in  a 

Noir  raited  from  a  mistress  to  a  wife,  a  secret,  garrison,  and  next  to  the  deputy-governor.  He 

hotrever,  which  was  never  revealed,  she  ap-  should  understand  fortification,  and  has  a  par- 

pUH  herself  more  frequently  to  acts  of  religion  ticular  charge  of  the  guards,  rounds,  patroles, 

and  piety,  and  founded  an  afbbey  for  women  of  and  sentineU. 

qQality,afterwardtcalledSt.Cyr,  of  which  she  Briffade-majbr^  is  a  particular  officer  ap- 

called  herself  the  superior.  She  also  prevailed  pointed  for  that  purpose  only  in  camp :    he 

opoD  Racine,  now  become  a  courtier,  to  write  goes  every  day  to  head-quarters  to  receive  or- 

a  tragedy  npon  some  strikiuf^  subject  from  the  ders  from  the  adjutant-general :  there  he  writes 

bible,  and  in  consequence  ot  this  he  produced  exactly  whatever   is  dictated  to  him  :    from 

his  Esther,  and  also  his  Athaliah,  which  were  thence  he goesand  gives  the  orders, at  theplace 

originally  acted  by  the  reliefious  devotees  of  St.  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  the  dificrent 

Cyr.    Upon    the  king's  death,  in  1715,  she  majors  or  adtutants  of  the  regiments  which 

retired  to  privacy  at  St.  Cyr,  and  long  fatigued  compose  that  brigade,  and  regulates  with  them 

with  the  splendour  of  greatness,  she  acknow-  the  number  of  officers  and  men  which  each 

ledred  the  emptiness  of  human  distinction,  and  are  to  furnish  for  the  duty  of  the  army ;  taking 

en<kd  her  days  in  penitence  and  devotion.  She  care  to  keep  an  exact  roster,  that  one  may  not 

<iied  17  Id.    Some  have  accused  her  of  causing  ^ive  more  tlian  another;  and  that  each  march 

the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  it  is  in  their  tour :  in  short,  the  major  of  brigade  is 

certain  that  she  extended  her  protection  to  charged  with  the  particular  detail  in  his  own 

tbuw  who  were  persecuted  for  their  religion,  brigade,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  adju- 

Tb«  happiest  part  of  her  life  was  spent,  says  tent-general  is  charged  with  the  general  detail 

Voltaire,  in  tl»e  company  of  the  buffoon  Scar-  of  the   duty  of  the  army.     He  sends  every 

rDD;and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  declares  that  morning  to  the  adjutant-general  an  exact  re- 

ber  grandeur  was  productive  only  of  a  melan-  turn,  by  battalion  and  company,  of  the  men 

cboly,  and  that  though  courted,  flattered,  and  of  his  brigade  missing  at  the  retreat,  or  a 

admired,  she  felt  in  her  mind  a  dismal  vacuity,  report  expressing  that  none  are  absent :  he 

•Some  of  her  letters  have  been  published.  also  mentions  the  officers  absent  with  or  with- 

^fA'INTOP.  9.  (main  and  top.)    The  top  out  leave, 

of  the  mainmast  (Addison).  Major  of  artillery^  is  also  the  next  officer  to 

MA'INYARD.  9.  (main  and  yard.)     The  the  lieutenant-colonel.     His  post  is  very  labo- 

vard  of  the  mainmast  (Arbuthnot),  rious,as  the  whole  detail  of  the  corps  particular- 

MA'JOR.  a.  (majory  Lat.)     I.  Greater  in  ly  rests  with  him ;  and  for  this  reason  all  the 

nunher,  qaanttty,  or  extent.     2*  Greater  in  non-commissioned  officers  are  subordinate  to 

diroity  (Shak9peare).  him,  as  his  title  of  serjeant-major  imports  :  iu 

Ma' JOB.  «.     1.  The  officer  above  the  cap-  this  quality  they  must  render  him  an  exact  ac- 

tain ;  the  loivcst  field  officer.    2.  A  mayor  or  count  of  every  thing  which  comes  to  their 

brad  officer  of  a  town.    3.  The  first  proposi-  knowledge,  either  regarding  the  duty  or  wants 

t'4>o  of  a  syllogism,  containing  some  generality  of  the  artillery  and  soldiers.  He  should  possess 

{BojfUy  '  4.  MAJotL-generaL     The  general  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  power  of  artillery, 
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together  with  all  its  evolutions.  In  the  field  lie  errant,  it  is  thought  to  he  more  ccphaltr.    It 

goes  daily  to  receive  orders  from  the  hrigade-  was  to rinerly  directed  in  the  pnlvis  sternuTi- 

tnajor,  and  communicates  them  with  the  parole  torius  by  the  London  and  Ediiiliurg-h  pliarup.- 

to  ni»  superiors,  and  then  dictates  them  to  the  copoRias  with  a  view  to  the  agreeable  o<lorir 

adjutant.     He  should  be  a  very  good  niathe-  which  it  diftuscs  to  theasarahacra,  r.ithiTtlian 

tnatician,  and  he  well  acquainted  with  every  to  its   errhine    power,  which    i^  very  incon- 

thing  belonging  to  the  train  of  artillery,  &c.  siderable.     In  its  recent  state  it  issaid  to  Inve 

Alajor   of  engineers y   commonly  with    us  been  successfully  applied  to  schirroiis  tnnioan 

called  sub-director,  should  be  very  well  skilled  of  the  breast. 

in  military  architecture,  fortification,  gunnery,         Majorana  Syriaca.     In  medicine.    Sty 

and  mining.     He  should  know  how  to  fortify  Marom  svriacum. 
in  the  field,  to  attack  and  defend  all  sorts  of        MAJOKA'TION.  *.  (from  major.)     In- 

Sosts,  and  to  conduct  the  works  in  a  siege,  &.  crease ;  enlaru-ement  (Bacon), 
ee  Engineer.  MAJO'RITY.  h.  (from  major.)  I.  The  state 

Serjeant-major^  is  a  non-commissioned  of-  of  being  gfreater  (GTrfw).  2.  The  greater  nu or- 

ficer,  of  great  merit  and  rapacity,  subordinate  her  (*6frfe/iVo7*).  3.  Ancestry  (Brown),  4.  Full 

to  the  adjutant  as  he  is  to  the  major.    See  Ser-  age  ;  end  of  minority  (/><it'ic.v).  5.  First  rank  : 

JEANT.  obsolete  (Shakg.).    6.  The  office  of  a  maji»r. 

Drum-major^  is  not  only  the  first  drummer         MAIIIAN  (Jean-Jacques  d'Ortoii5  dc), fl«^ 

in  the  regiment,  but  has  the  same  authority  sccnded  from  a  noble  family  at  liesier«,  \ri« 

over  his  drummers  as  the  corporal  has  over  his  born  in  that  city  in  I67^»  an^  died  at  Pari?  of 

squad.  He  instructsthem  in  their  difierentbeats;  a  defiuxion  on  the  lungs  on  the  2t)th  of  fV 

is  daily  at  orders  with  the  Serjeants,  to  know  bruary  17/1,  at  the  age  of  93.     He  ivas  on^ 

the  number  of  drummers  for  duty.   He  marches  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  Acatlf- 

attheir  head. when  they  beat  in  a  body.    In  the  my  of  Sciences  and  of  the  French  Academy, 

day  of  battle,  or  at  exercise,  he  must  be  very  Hcing  early  connected  with  the  former  society, 

attentive  to  the  orders  giveiv  him,  that  he  may  he,  in  the  year  IJ-H,  succeeded  Fontenellf  m 

regulate  his  beats  according  to  the  movements  the  oflice  of  secretary.    This  station  he  fillfil 

ordered.  with  themostdistinguished  success  till  the  ycr 

Fife-major,  is  he  that  plays  the  best  on  that  1741 :  and,  like  bis  predecessor,  possessed  i.V 

instrument,  and  has  the  same  authority  over  faculty  of  placing  the  most  abstract  subjects  in 

the  fifers  as  the  drum-major  has  over  the  drum-  the  clearest  light ;  a  talent  which  is  very  rAir, 

mers.     He  teaches  them  their  duty,  and  ap-  but  which  appears  conspicuous  in  all  his  works 

points  them  for  guards,  &c.  *  The  chief  ot  them  are,  1.  Dissertation  sar  I i 

Major,  in  law,  a  person  who  is  of  age  to  C'lace,  the  last  edition  of  which  was  printe*i 
manage  his  own  affairs.  Jiy  the  civil  law  a  in  1719,  12mo.  This  excellent  little  tract ha% 
man  is  not  a  m»jor  till  the  age  of  25  years  ;  in  been  translated  into  German  anil  Italian,  i. 
England,  he  is  a  majorat  2l,  as  in  Normandy  Dissertation  sur  lacausedelalumieredesPho^- 
at  20.                                                                    '  phores,  1717,  12mo.     3.  Traite  historiqurrt 

Major,  in  logic,  is  understood  of  the  first  physique  del'AuroreBoreale,  first  pnblishcii  in 

proposition  of  a  retrular  syllogism.  It  is  called  1 2mo,  1733,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  iin<l 

major,  because  it  has  a  more  extensive  sense  printed  in  4to,  in  1751.    The  system  embractMi 

than  the  minor  proposition,  as  containing  the  by  the  author  is  liable  to  be  controverted  ;  b  t 

principal  term.     See  Loci c.  the  book  displays  great  taste  and  erndition.  1. 

Major  and  minor,  in  music,  are  applied  Lettre  au  IVre  Paiennin,  contcnant  divrrv^ 

to  concords  which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  questions  sur  la  Chine,  12mo.     This  is  a  very 

semi-tone.     See  Concord.  curious  wurk,  and  is  full  of  that  philosopliic^i 

Major  tone  is  the  difference  between  the  spirit  which  characterizes  the  author*s  otiirr 

fifth  and  fourth  ;  and  major  semi-tone  the  dif-  publications.     5.  A  great  number  of  pnptT^  in 

ference  between  the  major  fourth  and  the  third,  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (^im  r 

The  major  tone   surpasses   the   minor  by  a  l7l9)iof  which  he  published  some  vol n!iiC». 

comma.  6.  Several  Dissertations  on  particular  suhj<vt». 

Major-domo,  an   Italian  term,  frequently  which  form  only  small  pamphlets.      7.  The 

nsed    to  signify  a  steward  or   master  of  the  Elogesof  the  Academicians  of  the  Academy  of 

household.  Sciences,  who  died  in   1741,  1/42,  ]743Jn 

MAJORANA.  (majoranay  corrupted  from  12mo,  1747.     Without  imitating  Fonienfln*, 

mnjorano  quod  me/ise  Maioj  Jlorit,  oecanse  it  the  author  attained  almost  equal  excellence  liy 

flowers  in  May.)     Sweet  marjoram.      Origa-  his  talent  of  discriminating  characters,  appK- 

num  majorana  of  Linneus.     Orig.  foliis  ovatis  ciating  their  worth,  and  giving  them  their  <lin* 

obtnsis,  spicis  subrotundis  compactispubescen-  share  of  praise,  without  at  the  same  time  con- 

tibus.     Class  and  order   didynamia  gymno-  cealing  their  defects. 

spermia.  This  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our         Mairan*s    reputation   extended    itself  inM 

gardens,  and  is  in  frequent  use  for  culinary  pur-  foreign  countries.      He  was  a  member  vi  tu* 

poses.    The  leaves  and  tops  have  u  pleasant  Imperial  Academy  at  Petersburgli,of  the  K»»y.«l 

smell,  and  a  moderately  warm,  aromatic,  bit-  Academy  of  London,  of  the  Institution  at  iV 

terish  taste.     The   medicinal  qualities  of  the  logna.of  the  Roval  Societies  of  EdinburglMiU 

plant  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wild  plant  Upsal,  &c.      The  gentleness  and  s»veeim->"*  oi 

(see  Oiu(janum),  but   being  much  more  fra-  his  manners  made  him  be  considered  as  a  (kj* 
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feet  model  of  the  social  Tirtoes.     He  possessed  Maitlamd  (WilHam),  a  Scotch  antiqaa* 

that  amiable  politeness,  that  agreeable  gaiety,  rian,  bom  in  Forfarshire,  1693.     Prom  a  hair 

and  that  steady  6rmness,  which  neverVail  to  merchant  be  became  a  man  of  letters,  and  set- 

procare  love  and  esteem.     But  we  must  add,  tied  in  London,  where  he  published  his  His- 

says  M.  Saverien,  that  pyery  thing  had  a  re-  tory  of  London,  folio,  }7&.     In   1753,  ap- 

frrence  to  bimself ;  self  lore  and  a  regard  to  his  peared  his  History  of  Edinburgh,  folio,  and  in 

own  reputation,  were  the  motives  of  all  bin  ac-  1757,  his  History  and  Antiauities  of  Scotland, 

tions.     He  was  deeply  affected  with  censure  or  3  vojy.  folio.     He  died  at  Montrose,  aged  64. 

applause,  and  vet  he  bad  many  friends.  Unit-  MAITTAIKE  (Michael),  a  learned  Eng- 

ing  much  gentleness  of  disposition  to  an  in-  lish  writer,  was  born  bi   1668.     Dr.  South, 

geanous  and  agreeable  expression  of  counte-  canon  of  Christ-cboreb,  made  him  a  student 

nance,  he  possessed  the  art  of  insinuating  him-  of  that  bouse,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 

self  into  the  good  graces  of  others,  so  as  to  M.A.  March  £1,  1696.     Prom  1695  till  1699, 

pare  the  way  to  elevation  and  success.  He  was  he  was  second  master  of  Westminster  school ; 

nononred  with  protection  and  particular  marks  wbteh  was  afterwards  indebted  to  him  for 

of  regard  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  ihwcm  Linguae  Dialecti.  in  nsnm    Scholse 

who  be<|ae^tbed  to  him  his  watch  iu  his\vilL  WestmonaKteriensis,  1706,  8vo. ;  and  fur  the 

The  prince  of  Conti  loailed  him  with  favours ;  English  (Grammar,  applied  to,  and  exemplified 

and  the  chancellor  Daguesseau,  observing  in  in,  the  English  Tongue,  1712,  8vo.     In  1711, 

him  great  originality  and  ingenuity  of  thought  he  published  Remarlcs  on  Mr.  Whiston^s  Ac- 

sppointed  him  president  of  the  Jonrnal  des  count  of  the  Convocation*s  proceedings,  with 

S^ivaoa:  a  station  which  be  filled  very  much  relation  to  himself,  in  a  I^etter  to  the  right  re^ 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  of  the  verend  Pather  in  (iod,  Oeorgc  Lord  Bisliopof 

learned.    The  private  and  selfish  views  imput-  Bath  and  Wells,  8vo. ;  also  An  Bsaay  against 

ed  to  him  by  M.  Saverien  never  made  bimde-  Arianism,  and  some  other  Heresies ;  or  a  lie- 

ficient  in  what  wasdaeto  the  strictest  probity,  ply  to  Mr.  William  Whiston's  Historical  Pre^ 

An  expresstoo  of  bis  is  remembered,  which  face  and  Appendix  to  his  Primitive  Christian. 


He  was  ready  at  repartee.  One  day  be  happen-  vitas   ipsorum   ac  libros  complectens,   8vo. ; 

ed  to  be  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of  the  which  was  followed  in  1/17  by  Historia  Typo- 

gown,  and  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  upon  graphoruni  aliquot  Parisiensium,  vitas  et  li- 

some  point  which  had  no  more  connexion  with  bros  complectens,  8vo.     I  n  1 7 19,  Annales  Ty- 

jarispmdence  than  with  geometry.      **  Sir  pographici  ah  artis  inventae  origine  ad  annum 

(itaid  the  magistrate,  who  supposed   that  a  KiD.  4to.     The  second  volume,  divided  into 

learned  man  was  a  perfect  idiot  out  of  his  own  two  parts,  and  continued  to  the  year  1536, 

sphere),  we  are  not  now  talking  of  Euclid  or  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1702 ;  intro- 

Archimedes.**    **  No,  nor  of  Cujas  nor  Bar-  duced  by  a  letter  of  John  Toland,  under  the 

thole!'*  replied  the  academician.  title  of  Conjectnra  verisimilis  de  prima  Typo- 

MAJORCA,  an  island  of  Spain,  60  miles  graphia*  Invcntione.    The  third  volume,  from 

long  and  '15  broad,  situate  in  the  Mediterranean  the  same  press,  in  two  parts,  continued  to  1557i 

lea,  between  I vica  and  Minorca.     The  whole  and  (by  an  Appendix)  to   1661,  in  1725.     In 

coast  is  lined  with  strong  towers.     TlieX.W.  1733  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  what  is 

part  is  mountainous;  the  rest  produces  good  usually  considered  as  the  fourth  volume,  under 

corn,  olive-trees,  fine  honey,  ana  delicate  wine,  the  title  of  Annales  Typographici  ab  artis  in- 

1 1  has  no  ri vers,  thong htliere  are  a  great  many  ventse  origine,  ad  annum  MUCLXIV,  opera 

fine  fountains  and  wells.     The  inhabitants  are  Mich.  Maittaire,  A.M.  editio  nova,  auctior  et 

robnst  and  lively,  and  make  good  sailors.  emendatior;  tomi  primi  pars  posterior.      In 

Majorca,  a  strong  city,  capital  of  the  is-  1741  the  work  was  closed  at  I^ndon,  by  An- 
land  of  the  same  name,  and  a  bishop's  see.  nalium  Typographicorum  Tomus  quintus  et 
The  public  squares,  the  cathedral,  and  the  ultiums,  indicem  in  tomos  quatnor  prieeuntes 
royal  palace,  are  magnificent.  It  contains  complectens;  divided,  like  the  two  preceding 
-lOOO houses,  built  after  the  antique  manner;  volumes,  into  two  parts.  In  the  intermediate 
a  university,  more  ancient  than  celebrated ;  years*  Mr.  Maittaire  was  diligently  employed 
aod  22  churches,  besides  the  cathedral.  The  on  various  works  of  value.  In  1713,  he  pub- 
harbour  is  extremely  good.  It  was  taken  by  lishod  by  subscription  Opera  et  Praguienta 
the  English  in  1706,  and  retaken  in  I7I0.  Veternm  Poetarum,  17 13, two  volumes  in  folio; 
It  is  seated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  the  title  of  some  copies  is  dated  1721.  In 
loD.  2. 30  E.    Lat.  39.  35  N.  I7N,  he  was  the  editor  of  a  Urcek  testament, 

MAITLAND  (John),  lord  of  Tliyrlestane,  in  2  vols.  The  Latin  writers,  which  he  pub- 
was  bom  1545.  He  was  educated  in  Scot-  I i shed  separately,  most  of  them  with  good  in- 
land, practised  with  such  success,  that  James  dexes,  came  out  in  the  following  order:  In 
VI.  node  him  his  secretary  of  state  1584,  and  1713,  Christus  Patiens;  Justin;  Lucretius; 
thenext  year  lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Phapdrus;  Sallust;  Terence.  In  1715,  Ca- 
Hc  attemled  bis  master  to  Denmark  in  I5S!I,  tullus;  Tibullus ;  Propertius;  Cornelius  Ne- 
and  died  1595.  He  wrote  Epigrammuta  La-  pos;  Flonis;  Horace;  Juvenal;  Ovid,  3 
tina,  jicr.  vols.;  Virj^il.     In  171 !«  Cwsar*s  Commenta- 
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rles  ;    Martial;   Quintus  Curtius.      In   \J\S  To  MAKE.  t^.  a.  (macan,  Saxoo ;  ma<*Ani, 

and    1725,    Velleius  Paterculus.       In    1719>  German;  WiatTren,  Dutch.)     1 .  To  create (Cc- 

Lucan.       In   1720,    Bonefonii  Carmina,      In  nesiny     2.  To  form  of  materials  (//oW^r).  3. 

1721,     he     published      Hatrachomyoniachia,  To  couipose  (^f Waller).     4.  To  tbrm  by  art 

Grajcfe,  ad  veterum  exeniplaiium  (idem  recu-  what  is  not  natural  ^Sjjenscr).   5.  To  produce 

sa;  glossaOraPca,  variantihus  Icctionibus,  ver-  or  clfect  as  the  -a cr^^wi  (^Hooker).    6.  To  pro* 

sionibus  Latinis,  rommentariis  et  indicibus,  il-  ducc  as  a  cause  (^Proverbs),  7.  To  do  ;  to  per- 

lustrata,  8vo.  In  1722,  Miscellanea  Grsecorum  form  :  to  practise;  to  use  in  action  (Drydin). 

aliqunt  Scriptorum  C-armina,    cum    versione  8.  To  cause  to  have  any  quality  (C/areadon), 

LatiiiH  ct  notis,  'Ito.     In  1724  ho  compiled,  at  i).  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition  (Job). 

the  request  of  Dr.  John    Freind  (at  whose  10.  To  tbrm  ;  to  settle  (/iorrc).     11. To  bold; 

expense  it  was  printed),  an  index  to  the  works  to  keep  {Drydcn).     Vt.  To  secure  from  div 

of  Aretaeus,  to  accompany  the  splendid  folio  tress ;    to   establish    in  riches   or    happiness 

edition  of  that  author  in  1723.     In  1725,  he  (Shakspeare).  13.  To  suffer;  to  incur  (Bac). 

published  an  excellent  edition  of  Anacreon  in  14- To  commit  (^Drt/dcn).     15.  To  compel; 

4to.  of  which  no  more  than   100  copies  were  to  force;  to  constrain  [Locke),     16.  To  in- 

printed,  and  the  few  errata  in  each  copy  cor-  tend;  to  pHrpose  to  do  (^Drydcn).     17.  To 

rected  by  his  own  hand.     A  second  edition  of  raise  as  profit  from  any  thing  (Shak.y  18.  To 

the  like  number  wiis  printed  in  1741,  with  six  reach  ;  to  tend  to  ;  to  arrive  at  (^Drt/den').  19. 

copies  on  fine  writing  paper.     In   1726,   he  To  gain  (iWfV/on).     20.  To  force ;  to  gain  by 


learned  commentary  was  found  among  the  pa-  {Drydtn),    25.  To  incline  to;  to  dispose  to 

pers  of  Gricvius.     From  1728  to  1733  he  was  (^Ihoicn).      26.   To   effect  as    an    aj-^uinent 

employed  in  publishing  Marmorum  Arunde-  (//ooArer).  27- To  represent ;  to  show  (UoArfr). 

lianorum,  Seldenianorum,  aliorumque  Acadc-  28.  To  constitute  (^Locke).     29.  To  amount 

Uiite  Oxonicnsi   donatorum,   una  cum   Com-  to   (Galatiani).     30.    To   moalil  ;    to    foroi 

mentariis  et  Indice,  editio  secunda,  folio;  to  {Bacoii).    31.  To  ^\ais,e  avay.     To  kill;  to 

which    an  "Appendix   was  printed   in    1733.  destroy  (iSiV/«fv).    32  7b  Make  aira^.    To 

Epistola  D.  Alich.  Maittaire  ad  D.  P.  Des  transfer  (^fFaller),    33.  To  Make  account. 

Maizeaux,  in  qua  Indicia  in  AnnalcsTvpogra-  To    reckon;    to  believe  (^Bacon),     31.  To 

phicos  methodus  explicatur,  &c.  is  prfnted  in  Make  account  of^  To  esteem;  to  regard.  35. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  To  MxKv.free  with.    To  treat  without  cf re- 

August  1733,  p.   142.     The   life  of  Robert  moi\y  (^l)uficiad).    36.  TbMAKE^oorf.    To 

Stephens  in  Latin,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  maintain  ;  to  defend  ;  to  justify  (Ano//.).  37. 

author,  with  a  new  and  complete  list  of  his  To  Make  good.     To  fulfil;    to   arcompli^ii 

works,  is  prefixed  to  the  improved  edition  of  (^Shakuprare).    38.  To  Make  fiffht  of.    To 

R.  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  4  vols,  in  folio,  in  consider  as  of  no  consequence  (jSatth^.    39. 

1734.  In  1 736 appeared  Antiquae  Inscriptiones  To  Make  love.  To  court;  to  play  the  gallant 


Regiae' Westmonasteriensis    usum   recogniti,  make  of,  is,  how  to  nnderstand  (^Additon). 

opera  Mich.  Maittaire.     I  n  1 739  he  addressed  43.   To  Make   o/*.      To   produce   from;  to 

to  the  empress  of  Russia  a  small  Latin  poem,  etlVct   (Addisoji).     44.   To   Make  of.     To 

under  the  title  of  Carmen  Epinicium  Angus-  consider ;  to  account ;    to  esteem  {Drydra). 

tissim»  Russorum  Imperatrici  sacrum,     ilis  45.    To  Make  0/.      To  cherish;    to  footer. 

name  not  having  been  printed  in  the  title  page,  46.  'Jo  jMake  over.     To  so ttle  in  the  han<U 

it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  he  was  editor  of  trustees  (Iludibras).     47.  To  Make  over. 

of  Plutarch's  ApotlM'gmata,   1741,  4to.    The  To  transfer  (//t/m»»o//r/).     48.  7b  Make  orr/. 

last  publication  of  Mr.  Maittaire  was  a  volume  'ib  clear  ;  to  explain ;  to  clear  one's  self  (Wr^.). 

of  poems  in  4to.  1712,  under  the  title  of  Seni-  41).   To   Make  out.        To  prove;  to  evint* 

lia,  sive  Poetica  aliquot  in  argumeiilis  varii  (^Swi/t).    00.  To  Make  sure  o/.  To  consider 

feneris  tentamina.     Mr.    Maittaire  died    in  as  certain  (/>r^r/en).     51.  To  Make  $ure  of. 

747,  aged  79.     His  valuable  library,  which  To  secure  to  one's  possession  (^Drudeu).    6-. 

had  been  50  years  collecting,  was  sold  by  auc-  To  Make  vp.  To  get  together  (^Locke).   53. 


cd  by  the  first  earl  of  Oxford,  both  before  and  Lutlinot).     57.   To  Make   up.     To  »iipplj 

afterthatgentleman's  elevation  to  the  peerage,  {Hooker).    58.  7b  Make  f p.     To  compen- 

and  continued  a  favourite  with  his  son  the  se-  sate  (Atterbury).    59.    7b  Make   »;>.    To 

cond  earl.     He  was  also  Latin  tutor  to  Mr.  adjust  (/do^er*).     60.  7b  Make  iip.    Toac- 

Stanbope,the  earl  ofChesterfield's  favourite  son.  compli^^h  ;  to  conclude;  to  complete  (Locke}. 

iMAlZE,  in  botanv.    See  Zea.  7b  Make.  t;.  n.    1.  To  tend  ;  to  travel;  to 
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go  anf  way  (Shakwear0y  2*  To  contribote ;  Qaeda,  Borkdon,  Ligor ;  aod  to  tbe  north  the 

to  have  effect  QSwi/f).  3.  To  operate :  to  act  at  town  and  kiug^doro  of  Tanatiery,  where  the 

a  proof  of  argaoaent,  or  caaie  (ilooktr,  Drjf'  Portug^uese  formerly  carried  on  a  grrat  trade. 

den),     4.  To  ahow;  to  appear;  to  carry  ap*  Thif  fast  either  does  or  did  belong  to  the  king 

pe^rance  (Arhuthmot\    o.  To  Makb  atrov  of  Siam.    The  people  of  Malacca  are  in  |?enf. 

with.  To  destroy;  to  kill ;  to  make  away  (t^a-  ral  subject  to  tne  butch,  who  possess  all  the 

di$om).    6,  7*0  Make /or.  To  advantage;  to  strong  places  on  the  coasts,  and  compel  them 

favour  ^Baeok),    7-  *o  Maki  up /or.  To  to  trade  on  their  own  terms,  excluding  all 

compensate;    to  be  instead  (Swiff),     8.  To  other  nations  of  Europe  from  leaving  any  com- 

Maes  wiik.  To  concur  with  (^Hooker),  merce  with  the  natives. 

Makje.  «.  (from  the  verb.}    Form;  struc*  The  Malays  are  governed  by  feudal  laws.  A 

tore;  nature  (GiaMviile).  chief,  who  has  the  title  of  king  or  sultan,  is- 

Maks.  #.  fmaca,  Saxon.^     Companion ;  sues  his  commandi  to  bis  great  vassals,  who 

favourite  friend  (Ben  Jonsom),  have  other  vassali  in  subjection  to  them  in  a 

MA'KEBATC.   #.    (make   and   debate.)  similar  manner.  A  small  part  of  the  nation  live 

Breeder  of  quarrels  (Sidnejf).  independent,  under  the  title  of  oranicai  or 

MA'KBR. «.  (from  moAre.)   ].  The  Creator  noble,  and  sell  their  services  to  those  wlio  pay 

(ifi/^Ofi}.  2.  One  who  makes  any  thing (Po/»e).  them  best;  while  the  body  of  the  nation  is 

3.  One  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper  state  composed  of  slaves,  and  live  in  perpetual  ser- 

{9^scham\  vitode. 

MA'KcPEACE.    «.    (make  and   peace,)  The  country  possessed  by  the  Malays  is  in 

Peace-maker;  reconciler  (Shakepcare),  general  very  fertile.    It  abounds  with  odorife- 

MA'KEWEUiHT.  «.  (make  and  weight.)  rous  woods,  such  at  the  aloes,  the  sandal,  and 

Any  small  thing  thrown  in  to  make  op  weight  cassia.   The  ground  is  covered  with  flowers  of 

(Philipsy,  the  greatest  friigrance,  of  whicli  there  is  a  per- 

MAKE,  in  foology.  See  Lbm ub.  petual  succession  throughout  the  year.   There 

MALABAR,  the  name  given  to  a  great  part  are  abundance  of  mines  of  the  most  precious 

of  the  westcoastof  tbe  peninsula  of  Hindustan  metals,  said  to  be  richer  even  than  those  of 

on  this  side  of  tbe  Ganges,  extending  from  the  Brazil  or  Peru,  and  in  some  places  are  mines 

kingdom  of  BagUla  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  from  of  diamonds.   The  sea  also  abounds  with  ex- 

the  oortb  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  eel  lent  fish,  together  with  ambergris,  pearls, 

u  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  and  lying  between  9  and  those  delicate  birds -nests  so  much  in  re* 

and  14  deg.  N.  lat.    It  is  bounded  by  tlie  quest  in  China,  formed  in  tlie  rocks  with  the 

monntaios  of  Balante  on  the  east ;  by  Deccan  spawn  of  fishes  and  the  foam  of  the  sea,  by  a 

on  the  north;  ana  on  the  west  and  south  is  species  of  small-sised  swallow  peculiar  to  those 

washed  by  the  Indian  sea.  seas.    These  are  of  such  an  exquisite  flavour, 

Mai«abab  plum.  This  fmit,  which  is  the  that  the  Chinese  for  a  long  time  purchased 
produce  of  the  Engenta  jambos,  smells,  when  them  for  their  weight  in  gold,  and  still  buy 
ripe,  like  roses.  On  tbe  coast  of  Malabar,  them  at  an  excessive  price, 
where  tbe  tree  grows  plentifully,  these  plums  Notwithstanding  all  this  plenty,  however, 
are  in  rrcat  esteem.  They  are  not  only  eaten  the  Malays  are  miserable.  Tne  culture  of  the 
fresh  from  the  trees,  but  are  preserved  in  sa*  lands,  abandoned  to  slaves,  is  fallen  into  coo- 
gar,  so  as  to  be  rendered  eatable  all  the  year,  tempt.  These  wretched  labourers,  dragged 
Of  the  flowers  a  conserve  was  formerly  pre-  incessantly  from  tlieir  rustic  employments  by 
pared,  which  was  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  their  restless  masters,  who  delight  in  war  and 
adstringent.  maritime  enterprises,  have  never  time  or  reso- 

MALABATHRUM.  f/i«^Mp<f:fromMa-  lutioo  to  give  tbe  necessary  attention  to  tbe 

labar  in  India,  whence  it  was  brought,  and  labouring  of  their  grounds;  of  conse<|uence 

^elre,  a  leaf,  Ind.)    The  leaf  of  the  tree,  the  the  lands  for  the  most  nart  are  uncultivated, 

bark  of  which  is  called  cassia.    See  Cassia  and  produce  no  kind  of^  E!^^^  ^^^  the  subsist* 

LION B 4.  ence  of  the  inhabitants.    Tbe  sago-tree  indeed 

MALACA,  in  ancient  geography,  snmamed  supplies  in  part  the  defect  of  gndn.    It  is  a 

Fcsderatorum  by  Pliny ;  a  maritime  town  of  species  of  the  palm-tree,  which  grows  natu- 


,  „  .^,,  a  Carthaginian  colony,  according  to  rally  in  the^ woods  to  the  height  of  about  20 

Strabo;  socalled  from  Malach,  siirolfying  salt:  or  30  feet ;  Its  cinruniferewM;  being  sometimes 

a  place  noted  for  pickled  or  salted  meat.   Now  from  fire  to  six.  lu  ligneous  bark  is  about  an 

MaUga.  inch  in  thickness,  ana  covers  a  multitude  of 

MALACCA*  the  most  southerly  part  of  tbe  long  fibres,  which  being  interwoven  one  with 

neat  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  about  another,  envelop  a  mass  of  a  gummy  kind  of 

eOO  noes  io  lengta,  and  contains  a  kingdom  meal.    As  soon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitish 

of  the  same  name.   It  is  bounded  by  the  King-  dust,  which  transpires  through  the  pores  of  the 

dom  of  Siam  on  the  north;  by  the  bay  of  Siam  leaves,  and  adheres  to  their  extremities,  indi* 

and  tks  Indian  ocean  on  the  east;  and  by  the  cates  that  the  trees  are  in  a  stato  of  maturity, 

•traits  of  Malacca,  which  separate  it  from  the  Tlie  Malays  then  cut  them  down  near  the  root, 

iihuid  of  Samatra,  on  the  south-west.    Tliis  and  divide  them  into  several  sections,  which 

coBBtry  is  BMre  to  tbe  south  than  any  other  in  they  split  into  quarters ;  they  then  scoop  out 

ths  East  Indies;  and  oprnprebends  the  towns  the  mass  of  mealy  substance,  which  is  enve- 

and  kingdonu  of  PalM,  F^han,  Igohor,  Para,  loped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres;  they  dilute 
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it  in  pure  water,  and  tlien  pass  it  tlirough  a  the  island  of  Skye  in  Scotland,  near  Allemort 

straining-bajr  of  line  cloth,  in  order  to  separate  in  Dauphigne,  and  in  the  Tyrolese  mountains, 

it  from  the  fibres.     WIumi  this  paste  has  h»st  See  Actinotus. 

part  of  its  moisture  by  •'vuponilion,  the  Ma-  MALACHKA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

lays  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  vessel  of  chissmonadelphia,  order  polyandria.  Conuiion 

different  sliapes,  where  they  allow  it   to  dry  calyx    three  leaved,    many-flowered;    proper 

and  liarden.     This  paste  is  wholesome,  nou-  calyx   campamilate,  five-cleft;   capsules  five, 

rishing  food,  and  preserves  for  many  years.  one-seeded.      Six    species  ;    natives  of  Ame- 

Malacca,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  rica. 

same  name,  is  situated  in  a  flat  country  close  MALACIA.  ((xaXaym,  from /uaXa^^roy,  a  ra- 

to  the  sea.     The  walls  an<i  fortifications  are  venous  fish.)     In  medicine,  a  term  used  hy 

founded  on  a  solid  rock,  and  are  carried  up  to  different  writers  in  two  senses,  iis  importing 

a  great  height ;  the  lower  part  of  them   is  ravenous  longing  generally,  and  a  ravenous 

washed  by  the  sea  at  every  tide,  and  on  the  longing  for  unusual  things.     The  last  is  the 

land-side  is  a  wide  canal  or  ditch,  cut  from  the  more  common  signification  ;  and  in  this  view 

sea  to  the  river,  which  makes  it  an  island.    In  it  is  synonymous  with  citta,  pica,  allotriopha- 

1641  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  gia:  and  may  be  translated,  depraved  appf- 

Dutch,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  in  tite,  morbid  desire  of  food.     It  is  often  found 

their  possession.    In  this  city  there  are  a  great  in  chlorotic  patients,  not  unfrequently  in  prej- 

many  broad  streets;  but  they  are  very  badly  nant  women,  and  occasionally  in  persons  on 

paved.     The  houses  arc  tolerably  well  built,  recovery  from  severe  illness, 

and  some  of  them  have  gardens  behind  or  on  It  is  m  fact  a  species  of  cachexia,  and  the 

one  side.     The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  few  fancies  are  often    very    numerous   and    very 

Dutch,  many  Malayans,  Moors,  Chinese,  and  extraordinary.     They  occasionally  lead  to  a 

other  Indians,  who  are  kept  in  awe  by  a  fort-  love  of  calcareous  matter;  but  among  the  ne- 

ress,  which  is  separated   from  the  city  by  a  groes  any  dirt  is  devoured,  and  such  persons 

river,  and  by  good  walls  and  bastions,  as  well  are   called   dirt-eaters.      Sometimes  the  ni(X>t 

as  by  strong  gates,  and  a  drawbridge  that  is  disgusting  substances  are  coveted:  in  genrnl, 

on  the  eastern  side.    The  city  is  well  situated  however,  the  sound  of  brittle  substances,  as 

for  trade  and  navigation.  Lon.  102.  2  E.  Lat.  cinders  or  pipes  between  the  teeth,  seems  to 

2.  12  N.  please  as  much  as  the  tast-e ;  while  even  trpad- 

I^Ialacca  BEAN.  Scc  Anacardium  OR  I  EX-  iug  ou  cinders  is  apparently  grateful.     The 

TALE.  immediate  cause  of    this   propensity    is   not 

MALACHI,  or  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  known:  the  ultimate  cause  has  been  affirmed 

a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  he  an  absorption  of  acid,  but  this  is  errone- 

the  last  of  the   12  lesser  prophets.    Malachi  oue,   since  the  substances  chiefly  caused  arc 

prophesied  about  »^00  years  betbre  Christ,  re-  not  always  nor  indeed  very  generally  antarlt). 

proving  tiie  Jews  for  their  wick<'(iness  after  In  pregnant  women  this  disease  is  sometinif's 

their   return   from    l^ahylon,   charging  them  relieved  by  bleeding',  and  about    the  fourth 

with  rebellion, sacrilege,  a(hillery,profan<'ness,  month  disappnars. 

and  infidelity;  and  condemning  the  priests  for  MALACODKUMATOUS.  (/xftXaxs;,   soft, 

being  scandalously  careless  in  their  ministry ;  and  5if/x«,  skin.)    Soft  skinned.     A  term  for- 

at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  to  encourage  nu'rly  applied  in  natural  history  to  such  ani- 

thc  pious  few,  who,  in  that  corrupt  ago,  main-  mals  as  have  a  soft  skin  for  their  integument, 

tained  their  integrity.  This  prophet  distinctly  in  opposition  to  those  that  possess  a  horny, 

points  at  the  IVlessiah,  who  was  suddenlv  to  crustaceous,  or  testaceous  coverinjf. 

come  to  his  temple,  and  to  be  introduced  by  MALACOPTERYUKOUS.  (iixaXajrof,  soft, 

Elijah  the  prophet,  that  is,  John  the  Haptist ;  an<l  ^Ttfvytoy,  a  fin.)     A  term  applied  to  fishes 

who  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  or  which,   like  the  carp  genus,  have  bony  fins, 

Elijah.  but  with  soft  and  harmless,  instead  of  sharp 

MALACHITE,  (malachites,  from  /uaXc^yiTM,  nnd  pointed  extremities, 

the  mallow;  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  MALACOSTOMOUS.  (;««>.9xof,  soft,  an*! 

resemblance  to  this  plant.)     A  green  copper  o"To^at,  the  mouth.)     In  ichthyologv,  a  tenn 

ore,  or  carbonat  of  copper,  exhibiting  several  applied  to  those  tribes  of  fishes  whicii,  like  the 

varieties.  See  Cuprum.  carp,   bream,  tench,    &c.    have    soft  leathern 

^lALACHON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mouths,    and  their  teeth    placed  behind  the 

class  monadel])hia,  order  polyandria.    Calyx  jaws. 

common,  three-leaved,  many-flowered,  longer;  MALACOSTRACA,    in    entomology,    a 

arils  five,  one-seeded.     Five  species;  herbs  of  term  employed  by  Aristotle   and  the  iireek 

the  West  Indies.  philosophers,    to  characterise  crustaceous  iu- 

MALACHODENDRUM,  in  botany,  a  ge-  sects  or  worms,  as  distinguished  from  tesiu- 

nus  of  the  class  monadelphia,  orderpolyandria.  ceous,  or  ostracodern/tttous  as  he  denominates 

Calyx  simple  ;  germ  pear-shaped,  pentagonal ;  them.    Latreille,  in  his  recent  arrangement  of 

styles  five;  capsules  five;  one-seeded.     Two  crustaceous  animals,    has   revive<l    the  term, 

species :  M.  ovatum,  and  M.  corchoroides,  but  and  made  it  to  import  a  sub-class ;  this  cni^ta- 

iM'itherof  any  note.  ceous  class  consisting  of  two  divisions,  rrsla- 

MAIiACHOLlTE,  in  mineralogy,  glassy  costraca  and  entomostraca.      See  the  article 

■•ctinolite;  a  species  of  actinotus.     i'ound  in  Crustacea. 
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MA'LADY.  9,  (maladie^  French.)    A  dis-  them  the  natives  of  the  Molaccas  make  the  oil 

ease ;  a  distemper ;  a  disorder  of  bofJy  (5/7eit.)*  called  cay pati.     This  oil  is  commended  as  a 

MALi£OS.  (from  maht,  so  called  from  its  nervous  medicine,  and  as  heing  useful  in  some 

roundness.)    The  cheek-bone.     Sec  J uo ale  cardialgies.    The  dose  is  four  or  five  drops  in 

OS.  some  convenient  liquor. 

MALAGA,   an  ancient,  rich,   and  strong*  MALANDBRS.  (maiandria,  and  fmUan' 

town  of  Spain,  in  the  kin^^dom  of  Granada,  </are,  to  ^o  ill,  J  tal.)  A  disease  to  which  horses 

with  tfvo  castles,  a  bishop's  ^ee,  and  a  g'ood  are  subjert,  and  which  consists  in  ulcerous 

harbour,  which  renders  it  a  place  of  consider-  chaps  or  chinks  appearing' on  the  inside  of  the 

able  commerce.     The  advantage  of  this  com-  fore-legs,  just  above  the  bend  of  the  knee,  and 

uierce,  according  to  M.  Uourgoanne,  is  en-  discharge  a  red,  sharp,  pungent  humour.  The 

tirely  in  favour  of  Spain,  hut  almost  without  disease  may  he  cured  by  washing  the  part  af- 

any  to  its  navigation :  of  ^42  vessels  which  fected  with  strong  stimulating  lotions,  so  as  to 

arrived  at  this  port  in  17^2,  from  almost  every  induce  a  secondary  action  upon  the  morbid 

romoiercial  nation,  scarcely  100  were  Spanish,  aflfection  ;  such  as  strong  soap  lather,  nrine, 

even  reckoning  the  ships  of  war  which  anchor-  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the    strong 

ed  tiiere.     The  English,  who  are  in  possession  mercurial  ointment,  or  a   lotion  of  sulphate  of 

of  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade,  carry  thither  vitriol  dissolved  in  water.      The  application 

woollens  and  great  quantities  of  small  ware  ;  should  be  continued  till  the  scabs  nave  com- 

the  Dutch  carry  spice,  cutlery  ware«  laces,  rib-  pletely  fallen  off.     After  which  a  few  gentle 

bous,  thread,  &c.     Tliese  nations,  those  of  the  purees  should  be  administered  twice  a  week, 

north,  and  Italy,  export  to  the  amount  of  two  MA' LA  PERT.' a.  (^mai  and  peri.)   Saucy  ; 

millions  and  a  half  of  piastres  in  wines,  frtiits,  quick  with  impudence  (Dryden), 

sumach,   pickled  anchovies,  oil,  &c.  and  all  MA'LAPERTXESS.  t.  (from  malapert,') 

titpy  carry  thither  amounts  only  to  about  a  mil-  Liveliness  of  reply  without  decency ;   quick 

lion  and  a  half..    The  balance  would  be  still  impudence ;  sauciness. 

more  ail vantageous  for  Malasra  if  the  silk  and  MA'LAPERTLY.    ad,  (from    malapert*) 

wool  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  were  exported  Impudently ;  saucily. 

from  this  port ;  but  these  are  employed  in  the  MALARMAT,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of 

country  where  they  are  produced.     The  streets  tri^^Ia,  with  numerous  cirri,  and  an  octagonal 

of  Malaga  are  narrow,  out  there  are  some  good  boo  v.     See  Trigla. 

squares ;  and  the  catliedral  church  is  a  superb  M ALATl A,  a  town  of  Astatic  Turkey,  in 

building,  said  to  be  as  large  as  St.  PtiuKs.  The  Aladulia,  and  a  bishop's  see ;  seated  on  the  W. 

only  other  building  of  note  is  the  bishop's  side  of  the   Euphrates,  9(>  miles  V^.N.W.  of 

palace  ;  which  is  a  large  editire,  but  looks  in-  Diarbekar.     fjon.  37.  50  E.     fjat.  37.  30  N. 

H»ni6cant  from  its   being  situated  near  the  MALARUM    OSSA,    in    anatomy,     the 

other.  Its  prelate  enjoys  a  revenue  of  1H,0001.  cheek-bones.     See  Jugulark  o8,  an<f  Ana- 

stfrling.      It  is  seated'on  the  MtMliterranean,  Tosiv. 

surrounded  by  hills,  70  miles  \V.S.H\  of  Gra-  MALATS,  in  chemistry,  salts  produced  by 

uada.     Lon.  4.  10  W.    Lat.  36.  36  N.  a  full  dose  of  malic  acid  upon  a  salifiable  base. 

aMALAGMA.  (from  fAAXa^o-w,  to  soften.)   In  (See  Malic  acid.)     This  acid  is  obtained 

medicine,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplasm.  with  difliculty,  and  hence  the  salts  to  which  it 

MALAGRIDA  (Gabriel),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  gives  rise  have  not  been  very  extensively  ex- 

spot  into  Portugal  as  a  missionary.     He  be-  amined.      The  following  are  the  chief  results 

came  so  ambitious,  that  he  joined  the  duke  which  have  hitherto  been  obtained: 

d'Aveiro  in  his  conspiracy  against  the  king  of  Malat  of  potass. 

Portugal.     When  ttie  Jesuits  were  banished,  Malat  of  soda, 

be  resided  still  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  be-  Malat  of  ammonia, 

came  a  violent  enthusiast,  declaring  himself  The  salts  were  produced  by  Scheele;  they  are 

theambassador  and  inmiediate  prophet  of  God.  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble. 

His  extravagant  conduct  and  his  writings  were  Malat  of  baryta* — When  the  acid  isdropped 

at  last  noticed  by  the  inquisition,  and  when  i u to  bary tic  water, a  white  powder  precipitates, 

he  declared  that  the  king's  death  had  been  re-  which  is  the  malat  of  barytes.    According  to 

vealed  to  him,  he  was  condemned  by  the  ar«  Scheele,  the  properties  of  this  salt  resemble 

bitraiy  tribunal,  and  was  burnt  alive,  1761,  those  of  malat  of  lime, 

a^ed  ^hy  as  a  false  prophet.  Malat  of  ttrontian  —Malic  acid  occasions 

MALALEL'CA,  the  cayputi  tree:  a  genus  no  precipitate  in  strontian  water.    Hence  it 

of  the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  poly-  follows  that  malat  of  strontian  is  more  soluble 

adelphia  class  of  plants.     There  is  but  one  than  malat  of  barytes. 

species,  viz.  the  leucodendrura,  a  native  of  the  Malat  of  lime. — When  the  acid  is  neutral- 
Bast  Indiesand  South-Sea  islands.  Mr.  Forster  ised  with  lime,  it  forms  a  salt  scarcely  soluble 
relates  that  leucodendra  were  found  in  the  in  water,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by 
island  of  New  Caledonia  :  they  were  black  at  allowing  the  super  malat  of  lime  to  evaporate 
the  root :  but  had  a  bark  perfectly  white  and  spontaneously.  Crystals  of  neutral  malat  are 
loose,  with  long  narrow  leaves  like  our  wil-  formed  in  the  solution.  But  this  acid  has  a 
lows.  The  leaves  are  extremely  tragrant  and  strong  tendency  to  combine  in  excess  with 
4romatic;  and  Ruuiphius  tells  us,  that  from  lime,  aud  to  form  a  super  uialat  of  linie.    This 
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salt  is  prodoced    iVhen  carbonat  of   lime  is  tonth  latitude  to  tlie  seT<fith  degnt  6f  north 

thrown  into  malic  acid,  or  into  any  liqaid  con-  latitude.  They  are  generally  black  low  lands, 

taining  it.    This  super  salt  exists  in  various  surrounded  by  rocks  and  sands.    The  natiTes 

Tegetables,  especially  the  seroper-vivum  tecto-  are  of  the  same  complexion  with  the  Arabians, 

rum^  and  some  of  the  sedums.  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  are  sib- 

Super^malat  of  lime  has  an  acid  ta^te.     It  ject  to  one  sovereign.     The  channels  between 

yieldsa  precipitate  with  alkalies,  sulphuric  acid  the  islands  are  very  narrow,  and  some  ofthea 

and  oxalic  acid.      Lime  water  saturates  the  are  fordable.  They  produce  neither  rice,  oom, 

ejcress  of  acid,  and  throws  down  a  precipitate  nor  herbage ;  but' the  natives  live  upon  cocoa- 

ofnialat  of  lime.      When  the  saper-maiat  of  nuts,  and  other  fruits,  roots,  and  fish.     They 

lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  assumes  ex-  have  little  or  nothing  to  barter  with,  unless  the 

actly  the  appearance  of  gum-arabic ;  and  if  it  shells  called  cowry,  or  blackmoor'a  teeth,  with 

have  been  spread  thin  upon  the  fing-er-nail,  or  which  they  abound :  and  these  serve  instead  of 

upon  wood,  it  forms  a  varnish.    It  is  not  so  small  coin  in  many  parts  of  India, 
soluble  in  wat^r  as  gum-arabic,  and  the  taste        MALE,  in  natural  history,  that  sex  which 

rradily  distincrnisbes  the  two.  Super-malat  of  is  capable  of  generating,  as  the  female  is  that 

lime  is  insoluble  in  alkohol.  which  is  capable  of  bearing  and  bringing  forth. 

Malatofmagnenia. — This  salt  is  very  solu-  The  generative  organs  in  the  male  sex  are  for 

hie  in  water,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  de*  the  most  part  placed  exteriorly  to  the  body, 

liquesces.  but  not  always:  of  which  last  kind  the  frof) 

Malat  of  alumina. — This  salt  is  almost  in-  and  most  fislies,  furnish  examples, 
soluble  in  water.     Of  course  it  precipitates        Male.  a.  (mo/e,  French.)    Of  the  icx  that 

when  malic  acid  is  dropt  into  a  solution  con-  begets  young ;  not  female  {Steijt). 
taining  alumina.    Mr.  Chevcnix  has  proposed        Malr,  in  composition,  signifies  ill. 
this  acid  to  separate  alumina  from  magnesia :        Male  fern,  in  botany.    See  Felix. 
which  earths,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  strong        Male   orchis,  in  botany.       See  Satt- 

affinity  for  each  other.  rion. 

To  MALA'XATE.  v.  a,  (ix<k\<httu>,)    To        Male  speedwell,  in  botany.     See  Vt» 

Soften,  or  to  knead  to  softness,  any  bod  v.  Ronica. 

MALAXATION.f.  (fromniff/axare.)   The        Male  screw.    See  Screw. 
act  of  softening.  MALEADMINISTRA'TION.    #.     Bad 

MALAXLS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  management  of  affairs  (yf^ltfff)- 
gynandria,  order  diandria.  Nectary  of  one  MALEBKANCHE  (Nicholas),  an  eminent 
hollow,  heart-shaped,  erect  leaf,  embracing  French  metaphysician,  the  son  of  Nicholis 
the  organs  of  fructification :  corol  reversed.  Malebranche,  secretary  to  the  French  king. 
Three  species:  two  common  to  Jamaica  ;  one  was  born  in  1638,  and  admitted  into  the  con- 
found in  the  marshes  of  our  own  country,  with  grecration  of  the  oratory  in  1660.  He  aC  firrt 
five-sided  stem;  leaves  numerous,  spatulate^  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  laflguares  and 
rou^h  at  top ;  raceme  many-flowered.  history :   but  afterwards  meeting  witn  Des 

MALBROUK,   in    zoology,  a  species  of  Cartes*s  Treatise  of  Man,  he  gave  himself  op 

simia  or  monkey,  inhabitincf  Bengal,  about  a  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  1699, 

foot  high,  with  a  hoary  pointed  heard,  grey  he  was  <idmitted  an  honorary  member  of  the 

face,  large  eyes,  flesh-coloured  eyelids ;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,     Not- 

forehead  possessing  a  grcv  band  instead  of  eye-  withstanding  he  Was  of  a  delicate  constitntioD^ 

brows ;  ears  large,  thin,  Aesh-coloured  ;  body  he  enjoyed  a  pretty  good  state  of  health  till  his 

blackish  ;  breast  and  belly  white.     See  Si-  death,  which  happened  In  17i5,  at  the  age 

MIA.  of  77.     Father  Malebranche  read  little,  bat 

MALDEN,  a  borough  in  Essex,  with  a  thought  a  great  deal.  He  despised  that  kind 
market  on  Saturday  ;  seated  on  an  eminence,  of  philosophy  which  consists  only  in  knowiog 
on  the  river  Blackwater.  It  has  two  parish  the  opinions  of  other  men,  since  a  person  nay 
churches  ;  and  a  third,  which  it  had  formerly,  know  the  history  of  other  men  s  thooglits 
has  been  long  converted  into  a  free  school,  without  thinking  himself.  He  could  never 
Vessels  of  a  moderate  burden  come  up  to  the  read  ten  verses  together  without  disgust  He 
town,  but  large  ships  are  obliged  to  unload  at  meditated  with  his  windows  shut,  in  order  10 
a  distance  below,  in  Blackwater  bay.  The  keep  out  the  light,  which  he  found  to  be  a 
custom  of  Borough-English  is  kept  up  here,  disturbance  to  him.  His  conversation  Coined 
by  which  the  youngest  son,  and  not  the  eldest,  upon  the  same  subjects  as  his  hooks ;  hot  was 
succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenure,  on  the  death  mixed  with  so  much  modesty  and  deference  to 
of  his  father.  This  town  carries  on  a  const-  the  judgment  of  others,  that  it  was  extremely 
derable  trade,  chiefly  in  corn,  salt,  coals,  iron,  and  universally  desired.  His  hooks  are  fa- 
deals,  and  wine,  it  is  10  miles  E.  of  Chelms-  mous ;  particularly  his  Recherche  de  la  Veritf^ 
ford,  and  37  N .  K.  of  London.  i.  e.  Search  after  truth :  his  design  in  whteh  is. 

MALDIVI A  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  to  point  to  us  the  errors  into  whidi  we  are 

islandH  in  the  Indian  ocean,  «')00  miles  south-  daily  led  by  our  senses, imagination,  and  pts^ 

west  of  the  continent  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  sions ;  and  to  prescribe  a  method  for  discover 

They  are  about  1000  in  number,  and  arc  very  ing  the  truth,  which  he  does,  by  starting  the 

small;  extending  from  the  second  degree  of  notion   of  seeing   all  hings  in  Uod.      AaJ 
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hetiec  Iw  Is  led  to  thiak  and  fpeak  men\j  of  and  in  a  pliUn  dreti^  ovm*  Pranct,  SiritE«tlatfd, 
biUBBo  knowledge^  tither  at  it  lies  in  written  and  Holland,  and  esamined  the  various  ma« 
books,  or  in  tte  book  of  nature,  compared  nnfactnres,  cariosities,  and  arts  of  each  pro- 
with  that  lifht  which  displays  itself  from  the  vince.  He  hailed  the  revolotion  as  the  (ore- 
ideal  world!  and,  by  attending  to  which,  with  mnner  of  blessings,  bat  soon  saw  his  hopes 
pare  and  defecate  minds,  he  supposes  know>  ranish ;  yet  while  others  fled  he  boldly  ap- 
ledge  to  be  most  easily  bad.  '1  be  fineness  of  peared  before  the  convention ;  and  actuated  by 
this  author's  sentiments,  together  with  his  fine  gratitude,  he  no  sooner  saw  bis  sovereign  drag- 
manner  of  expressing  them,  made  every  body  ged  as  a  criminal  before  his  subjects,  than  he 
admire  his  genius  and  abilities ;  but  he  has  demanded  the  privilegeand  the  honour  of  being 
generally  pasted  for  a  visionary  philosopher,  his  defender.  The  heroic  conduct  of  this  ve- 
il r.  Locke,  in  his  examination  of  Male-  nerable  man  had  no  efiect  on  the  bloody  con* 
branehe's  opinion  of  seeing  all  things  in  Uod,  vention.  His  appeals  in  favour  of  Louis  were 
styles  him  **an  acute  and  ingenious  author;"  of  no  avail,  and  be  was  the  first  to  announce 
and  tells  us,  that  there  are  **  a  great  many  very  to  the  unfortunate  monarch  the  ill  success  of 
fine  thong^hts,  Judicious  reasoning*,  and  un-  his  defence.  So  much  goodness  ought  to  have 
common  reflections  in  his  Rechercles.**  But  met  respect  among  a  civilised  nation,  but 
Mr.  Locke,  in  that  piece,  endeavours  to  refute  otherwise.  No  sooner  was  his  daughter  ac- 
the  chief  principles  of  his  system.  He  wrote  cuied  of  treason  and  hurried  to  prison,  than 
many  other  pieces  besides  that  we  have  men«  the  aged  father  requested  to  accompany  his 
tioned,  all  tending  some  way  or  other  to  con-  beloved  child.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
firm  his  main  system,  established  in  the  Re-  in  a  few  days,  alas !  he  appeared  with  her  and 
chfrche,  and  to  clear  it  from  the  objections  her  child  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
which  wen  brought  against  it,  or  from  the  and  with  Iter  and  her  child  he  ascended  the 
consequences  which  were  deduced  from  it;  scaffold,  1/93.  He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on 
and  it  be  has  not  attained  what  he  aimed  at  in  rural  economy — thoughts  and  maxims— twa 
tiiese  several  productions,  he  has  certainly  memoirs  on  the  civil  state  of  the  protestants. 
shown  great  abilities  and  a  vast  force  of  MALB'VOLBNC£.«.(m«/eee/enfta,Lat.) 
genius.  Ill-will  s  inclination  to  hurt  others ;  malignity 

MALBCONTENT.  Malkcontb'ntid.  «.  {Shakneare), 
(jno/eandcoflifeiil.)  Dttcontented ;  dissatisfied        MALB'VOLENT.  a.  (mmlevoimi,  Latin.) 

(Shaktpeare).  Ill-disposed  towards  others;  malignant  (Dry,), 

M ALECONTE'NTEDLY.  a<f.  (from  ma/e.        MALEXVOLENTLY.  ad.  Alalignly;  ma- 

eoa/eisl.)    With  discontent.  lignantly ;  with  ill-will  {Howeiy 

MALECONTR'NTBDNBSS.    #.    (from        MALHBRBB  (Francis  de),  a  French  poet, 

maUcomtentJ)    Discontentedness ;  want  of  af-  who,  according  to  Bayle  and  Boileau,  formed 

iectioB  to  government  (Spectator},  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  in  matters  of  polite 

MALBDi'CTBD.  m.  (maicdietm$,  Latin.)  literature,  and  introduced,  with  purity  of  Ian- 

Accursed.  g^o^pc,  harmonious  numbers,  and  a  just  ca- 

MALBDI'CTION.  $.    (maUdietifm^  Fr.)  dence.     He  was  bom  at  Caen  about  15o5,  and 

Curse;    execration;     denoocnition    of    evil  died  at  Paris,  1628.     He  was  patronised  by 

(Wf/ofs).  Henry   the   (Ireat    and    Mary   de    Medicis. 

MALEFA'CTIUN.   e.   (male  %nd /kcio^  Though  an  elegant  writer,  he  compoeed  verses 

Lat.)  A  crime ;  an  offence  (Skuktpeare),  with  great  labour.    His  works,  aivided  into 

MALBPA'CTOR.   #.  (male    and    facio^  sixbooks,consipt  of  paraphrases  on  the  psalms, 

Latin.)     An  offendeKagainst  law ;  a  criminal  odes,  sonnets,  and  epigrams. 
(Aoeeomfrnm).  MALIC  ACID,  (from  tna/vm,  an  apple.) 

MALB'FICK.    MALB'riQVK.   a.  (maleJU  An  acid  obtained  by  saturatinj^  the  juice  of 

tM$^  Latin.)  Mischievous ;  hurtful.  apples  with  alkali,  and  pourimr  in  the  acetous 

M  ALBPHA'CTICB.  e^fiMi/eand/ir«c/tce.)  solution  of  lead  until  it  occasions  no  more  pre- 

Practice  contrary  to  rules.  cipitate.    The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  ednl- 

MALB8HBRBBS  (Christian  William  La-  corated,  and  sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it 
noijliion),  a  eelebratsd  Frenchman,  born  at  until  the  liquor  has  acc^uired  a  fresh  acid  taste. 
Pans,  1721,  and  brought  op  to  the  bar.  He  without  any  mixture  ot  sweetness.  The  whole 
for  25  years  was  sealously  engaged  in  the  ser-  is  next  to  W  filtered,  in  order  to  separate  the 
vies  of  his  country,  in  supporting  and  invi-  sulphate  of  lead.  The  filtered  liquor  is  the 
gorating  the  industry  of  her  inhabitants,  as  malic  acid,  which  is  very  pare,  remains  always 
president  of  the  court  of  aides ;  and  after  he  in  a  fluid  state,  and  cannot  be  rendered  con- 
ned rrtired  to  his  estate,  he  was  recal  led  in  1 775,  c  rete. 

by  Louis  XVi.  to  become  the  minister  of  the         This  acid  exists  also  in  common  house-leek 

intsrior.    The  prisons  were  now  visited,  and  and  some  scdums  rotubined  with  lime,  and 

no  longer  contained  any  but  criminals  who  had  may  be  obtained   from   them  by    the  above 

violatra  the  law ;  various  employments  recom-  means. 

mended  habits  of  industry,  and  the  apartments         It  may  likewise  be  formed  by  the  action  uf 

were  rendered  more  commodious  for  the  un-  nitric  acid  on  sugar.     If  nitric  acid  be  dis- 

fortunate  captives.    The  retirement  of  Turgot,  tilled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  till  the 

wasattemM  by  that  of  his  friend  MalcAlierboit,  mixture  assumes  a  broivn  colour  (\vhich  is  a 

who  now  travelled  under  an  a^iiumrd  name,  bign  that  all  tlie  nitric  acid  has  been  abstrACted 
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from  it),  this  substance  will  be  found  of  an  the  crime;  and  if  a  man,  haviiiir  a  maHcJons 

acid  taste  ;  and  after  all  the  oxalic  acid,  uhich  intent  to  kill  another,  in  the  execation  of  liii 

may  have  been  formed,  is  separated  by  lime-  malice  kills  a  person  not  intended,  the  malice 

water,  there  remains  another  acid,  which  may  shall  he  connected  to  his  person,  and  he  shall 

be  obtained  by  the  following-  process  :  saturate  be  adjudg^ed  a  murderer.     The  words  ez  ntah- 

it  with  liuie  and  filter  the  solution  ;  then  pour  ttfi  pva;cogitata  are  necessary  to  an  indictment 

upon  it  a  quantity  of  alkohol,  when  a  coag-u-  of  murder,  &c.  And  i\i\s  matitia prtBcogiUta^ 

lation  will  take  place.      This  coagulum  is  the  or  malice  prepense^  may  be  cither  express  or 

acid  combined  with  lime.      Separate  it  by  fil-  iujplied  in  law.     Express  malice  is,  whenonf, 

tration,  and  edulcorate  it  with  fresh  alkohol :  with  a  sedate,  deliberate  mind,  and  foruied 

then  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and  pour  in  design,  kills  another  ;  which  formed  desii;n  is 

acetatof  lead  till  no  more  precipitation  ensues,  evidenced  by  external  circumstances  discover- 

The  precipitate  is  the  acid  combined  with  lead,  iny:  that  intention;  as  lyinij"  in  wait,  antfce- 

from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  diluted  dent  menaces,  former  grudg-es,  and  concerted 

Bulj)huric  acid.  schemes  to  do  him  some  bodily  harm.   IJesides, 

Malic  acid,  thus  obtained,  is  a  liquid  of  a  where  no  malice  is  expressed,  tlie  law  wilt  ina- 

rrddish  brown  colour  and  a  very  acid  taste,  ply  it;  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poisons  ao- 

When  evaporated  it  beconu's  thick  and  viscid  other,  in  sucli  a  deliberate  act  the  law  prci^umrt 

like  a  mucilag^e  or  syrup,  but  it  docs  not  crys-  malice,  though  no  particular  enmity  can  be 

tallize.     When  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  proved.     And  if  a  man  kills  another  suddenly, 

in  thin  layers,  it  dries  altogether,  and  assumes  without  any,  or  without  a  considerable  proro- 

the  appearance  of  varnish.     Wiien  heated  in  cation,  the  law  implies  malice  ;  for  no  persDU, 

the  open  fire  it  becomes  black,  swells  up,  ex-  unless  of  an  abandoned  heart,  would  be  guilty 

liales  an  acrid  fume,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  of  such  an  act  upon  a  slight  or  no  apparent 

very  voluminous  coal.       When  distilled  the  cause. 

f)roducts  are  an  acid  water,  a  little  carburated  MALI'CIOUS.a.  (tnalicievx^  French.)  Ill- 

lydrogen   gas,  and  a  large  proportion  of  car-  disposed  to  any  one;  intending  ill ;  malignant 

bonic  acid.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water.      It  (^8hakspcare). 

gradually  decomposes  spontaneously  by  under-  MAJjl'ClOlJSLY.  ad.     With  malignity; 

going  a  Kind  of  fermentation  in  the  vessels  in  with  intention  of  mischief  (Swiff). 

which  it  is  kept.     Sulphuric  acid  chars  it,  and  MALICIOUSNESS,  s.  Malice  ;  intention 

nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.     Hence  of  mischief  to  another  (Herbert^ 

it  is  evident  that  it  is  composed  of  oxygen,  MALl'GN.  a.  (rnali^ne^  French.)     1.  l*n- 

liydrogen,  and  carbon,  though  the  proportions  favourable  ;  ill-disposed  to  any  ORe  ;  raaliciou* 

of  these  substances  have  not  been  ascertained.  (South).     2.  Infectious  ;   fatal  to   the  body  ; 

Malic  acid  combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  pestilential  (Bacon). 

and  metallic  oxyds,  and  forms  salts  known  by  To  Mali'on.  v.  a.  (from  the  adjective.)    I. 

the  name  of  Malats,  which  see.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice  (iSot*//*).  2.  To 

Its  affinities  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  mischief;  to  hurt ;  to  harm. 

This  acid  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  MALl'liXAXCY.    s.   (from    mali*ina»t) 

citric;  but  dill'ers  from  it  in  the  following  par-  1.  iVIalevolence  ;    malice;      unfavourablenew 

ticulars:  (Shak.).  "2.  Destructive  tendency  (Z/'wcmt/^). 

1.  The  citric  acid  shoots  into  fine  crystals,  M.ALI'IJNANT.  a.  (mali^nanif  i*reucU.) 

but  the  malic  does  not  crystallize.      2.  Tiie  1.  Malign;  envious;  unpropitious;  malicious; 

.'^alt  fornud   froui  the  citric  acid  with  lime  is  mischievous  (/A'a/.'*).     2.  Hostile  to  life :  i»-n 

almost  insoluble  in  boiling  water  ;  but  the  salt  malignant  fevers  (Uryden). 

made  with  lime  and  the  malic  acid  is  readily  Mali'gnant.  a.     1.  A  man  of  ill  intention, 

soluble  in  boiling  water.     3.  Malic  acid  pre-  malevolently  disposed  (Hooker).     2.  It  na.< 

cipitates  mercury,  lead,  and  silver,  from  the  a  word  used  for  the  defenders  of  the  church 

nitrous  acid  ;  and  also  the  solution  of  gold  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel  sectaries  in  the 

when  diluted  with  water:  but  citric  acid  pro-  civil  wars. 

duces  no  elfect  upon  any  of  these  solutions.  Malignant,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied 
4.  Malic  acid  seems  to  have  a  less  aifinity  for  to  levers  accompanied  with  a  considerable  de- 
lime  than  citric  acid  has  ;  for  when  a  solution  gree  of  danger,  usually  from  apuroachiusTor 
of  lime  in  the  former  is  boiled  a  minute,  with  threatening  putriditv;  in  which  last  case  tlic 
a  salt  formed  from  volatile  alkali  and  citric  signs  are  aslightcoldnessandshivering,qnick- 
acid,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  ly  followed  by  a  great  loss  of  strength,  a  small, 
latter  acid  combines  with  the  lime  and  is  pre-  rapid,  and  contracted  pulse,  faintness,  if  in  an 
ripitated.  erect  posture,  drowsiness  without  sleep,  or  the 

JMA'LICE.  8.  (malice,  French.)     I.  Bad-  sleep  not  refreshing, but  followed  by  a  greater 

ness  of  design;  deliberate  mischief  (7'«^/wr).  prostration  of  strength,  and  delirium.     There 

2.  Ill-intention  to  any  one ;  desire  of  hurting  is    little    pain,    thirst,  or   other   troublesome 

(Shakspeare).  symptom,  and  yet  the  patient  is  uneasy;  the 

To  Ma'lice.  V,  a,  (from  the  noun.)     To  features  are  contracted  and  sunk;  the  extre- 

regard  with  ill-will ;  obsolete  (Spenser).  mitics  become  cold,  the  pulse  intennits,  anJ 

Malice,  in  ethics    and  law,  is  a  formed  death  soon  terminates  the  scene, 

desiirn  of  doing  mischief  to  another  ;  it  differs  M  ALI'(iXANTIiY-«</.  (from  m'lHicnnnt.) 

\     In  murder,  it  is  malice  makes  U'iih  ill  intention;  maliciously ;  luisrhievou^ly. 
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MALI'GNER.  9.  (from  ma/iVn.)    I.  One  Mallsi  kxtirnus,  in  anatomy.  SeeTsK^ 

who  rri^rds  another  with  ill- wiiI(6V{/)).   i.  son  ttmpani. 

Sarcastlcal  censurer  (G!anviiie),  MALLRNDBRS.   See  Malendkrs. 

MALIMJMTV.*.  (w<i/iV»i7^Frenrh.)    I.  MALLEOLI,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war. 

Malice;  malicioasness  (7VrArc/).     2.  Coiitrci*  were  bundles  of  combustible  materials  s^t  on 

riety  to  life ;  de'itructive  tendency.     3.  Evil-  fire  to  trive  light  in  the  night,  or  to  annoy  the 

oess  of  nature  (5oiiM).                  '  enemy;  when   they  were  employed   for  the 

MALI'GNLV.  ad,  (from  mali^n.^     Envi-  hitter  purpose  they  were  shot  out  of  a  bow,  or 

ouslv;  with  ill-will;  mischievouiMV  (/'o/)e).  6xed  to  a  j:ivelin',  and  thus  thrown  into  the 

AfALlS,  in  medicine,  cocyta;    a  pungent  enemies*  engines,  ships,  &c.  in  order  to  bum 

pain  from  an  animalcule  lodged  in  an  ulcerous  them.  Pitch  was  always  a  principal  ingredient 

tanaour;  or  pain  from  an  insect  lodged  in  any  in  the  composition.  The  malleoli  had  also  the 

part  without  ulcer  or  tnmonr.     'i'he  inserts  name  of  pyroholi. 

nrhich  produce  this  pain  are  various.   In  Persia  MALI^ROLUS.  (diminution  of  maUeui,  a 

it  proceeds  from  the  STOrd ins,  vena  medinensis  mnllet,  so  called  from   its   supposed  resem- 

or  dracanculus;  in  America  from  the  pulex  ;  hlance.)   in  anatomy,  the  ankle,  aistinguished 

and  in  Europe  it  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  into  external  and  internal,  or  malleolus  exter- 

pedicolus.  nus  and  internus. 

MA'LKIN.  #.  (ma/,  of  3fary,  and  Arin.)   A  In  botany,  the  same  term  is  applied  to  the 
kindof  mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens;  cuttings  of  vines  with  joints  of  the  old  wood  at 
thence  a  frightful  figure  of  clouts  dressed  up ;  their  bottom,  resembling  a  little  mallet, 
thence  a  dirty  ivencn  (Shakspeare),  MALLET,  a  large  hmd  of  hammer  made 
MALL.  9.  (mall€U9,  Lat.  a  hammer.)    I.  A  of  wood  ;  much  used  by  artificers  who  work 
kind  of  beater  or  hammer  {Adduon),     2.  A  with  a  chisel,  as  sculptors,  masons,  and  stone- 
stroke  ;  a  Wow ;  not  in  use  (Hudibran).  3.  A  cutters,  whose  mallet  is  ordinarily  round ;  and 
walk  where  they  formerly  played  with  malls  by  carpenters,  joiners,  &r.  who  use  it  square, 
and  balls  (Pope),  1  here  are  several  sorts   of  mallets  used  for 
To  Mall,  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  beat  diflfrrent  purposes  on  shipboard.  The  calking- 
or  strike  with  a  mall.  mallet  is  chiefly  employed  to  drive  the  oakum 
Mall,  in  ornitholoc}'.  See  Larvs.  into  the  seams  of  a  ship,  whrre  the  edges  of 
MALLAM-TODDALI,  in  botany,  the  rel-  the  planks  are  joined  to  each  other  in  the  sides, 
tis  orieotalis  of  the  Species  Flaiitariini,  No.  deck,  or  bottom.     The  head  of  this  mallet  {•« 
I  -IJS:  a  Malabar  tree,  whose  root,  hark,  leaves,  long  and  cvlindrical,  being  hooped  with  iron 
and  fruit,  were  formerly  esteemed  s()ecifics  in  to  prevent  \t  from  splitting  in  the  exerrist*  of 
the  epilepsy.  See  Celtis.  calking.   There  is  also  the  serving-mallet,  n^ed 
MALLAKI),  in  ornithology.  See  Anas.  in  serving  the  rigging,  by  binding  the  spun- 
MALLEABILITY, in  metallurgy,  the  pro-  yarn  more  firmly  about  it  than  it  could  possi- 
perty  which  various  metals  possess  of  being  bly  be  done  by  hand,  which  is  perfornie<l  in 
extended  nnder  the  hammer  into  thin  plates  the  followinir  manner;  the  spun-yarn  being 
without  cracking,  and  which  gives  rise  to  a  previously  roiled  up  in  a  large  ball  orclue,  two 
peculiar  division  of  metals  in  many  systems  of  or  three  turns  of  it  are  passed  about  the  rope, 
chemistry   and   mineralogy.      The   principal  and  about  the  body  of  the  mallet,  which  for 
metals   whose  malleability  has  been  hitherto  this  purpose  is  furnished  with  a  round  channel 
determined  are  the  folloiving:  in  its  surface,  that  conforms  to  the  convexity 
(lold.                            Osmium.  of  the  rope  intended  to  be  ser%'ed.  The  turns  of 
Platina.                       Copper.  the  spun-yarn  being  strained  round  the  malh't. 
Silver.       *                  Iron.  so  as  to  confine  it  firmly  to  the  rope,  which  is 
Mercury.                     Nickel.  extended  above  the  deck,  one  man  passes  the 
Palladium.                  Tin.  ball  continually  about  the  rope,   whilst  the 
Rhodium.                    Lrad.  other,  at  the  same  time,  winds  on  the  spun- 
Iridinm.                       Zinc.  yarn  by  means  of  the  mallet,  whose  handle 
MA'LLEABLE.  a.  (tnalleable,  Pr.    from  acting  as  a  lever  strains  every  turn  about  the 
nialleu9^  Latin,  a  hammer.)  Capable  of  being  rope  as  firm  as  possible, 
spread  by  beating  (Xrwton),  Mallet,  or  MALLocn  (David),  an  English 
MA'LLEABLKN  ESS.  t .  (from  malleabie.')  poet,  hut  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  wsis  horn  in  that 
Qtiality  of  enduring  the  hammer;  malleability;  country  about  IJ^K).     Ky  the  penury  of  his 
dartility  (Locke),  parents,  he  was  compelled  to  be  janitor  of  the 
MALLEAMOTHB,    in    botany,     pavetta  tiigh-school  at  Edinburgh  ;  hut  he  surmounted 
Indica,  pavette.  Spec.  Plant.  16tl:  a  Malabar  the  disadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune,  for 
shrub.     The   leaves    boiled  in   pahiMiil   arc  when  the  duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  col- 
employed  as  a  cure  in  impetigo,     'i'he  root  lege  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his 
powdered  and  mixed  with  ginger  is  said  to  be  sons,  Mai  loch  was  recommended.     When  his 
dioretic.  pupils  went  abroad,  they  were  intrusted  to  his 
7V>'MALLEATE.  v.o. (fromma//ei/«,Lat.)  care;   and  having  conducted  them   through 
To  hammer  (Derhani),  their  travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London. 
MALLEI  ANTKKIOK,  in  anatomy.    See  Here,  residing  in  their  family,  he  naturally 
LiXikTOR  TYMi*ANi.  ifaiiu  d  udmisslon  to  persons  of  high  rank  and 
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character,  and  began  to  give  specimens  of  his  Mallet  (Edme),  was  born  at  Melon  ia 
poetical  talents,  fn  1733,  he  published  a  poem  1713,  and  enjoyed  a  cnracy  in  the  neitrhboar- 
on  Verbal  Criticism,  on  purpose  to  make  his  hood  of  his  native  place  till  17dli  when  he 
court  to  Pope.  In  1740,  he  wrote  a  Life  of  went  to  Paris  to  be  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Lord  Bacon,  which  was  then  prefixed  to  an  college  of  Navarre,  of  which  he  was  arlmitted 
edition  of  his  works;  but  with  so  much  more  a  doctor.  Boyer,  the  late  bishop  of  Mirepoix, 
knowledge  of  history  than  of  science,  that,  was  at  first  much  prejudiced  against  him;  but 
when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  beingafterwards  undeceived,  he  conferred  upon 
Marlborough,  some  were  apprehensive  lest  he  him  the  see  of  Verdun  as  a  reward  for  his  doc- 
should  forget  that  Murlborough  was  a  general,  trine  and  morals.  Jansenism  bad  been  iin- 
as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a  philoso-  putcd  to  him  by  his  enemies  with  this  preUtc; 
piter.  The  old  duchess  of  Marlborough  as-  and  the  gazette  which  went  by  the  name  of 
signed  in  her  will  this  task  to  Glover  and  Ecclesiastical,  accused  him  of  impiety.  Either 
JViallet,  with  a  reward  of  ItXJOl.  and  a  prohibi-  of  these  imputations  was  equally  undeserved 
tion  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  is  supposed  by  the  Abbe  Mallet;  as  a  Christian,  he  was 
to  have  rejected  the  legacy  with  disdain,  so  that  grieved  at  the  disputes  of  the  French  church; 
the  work  devolved  upon  Mallet;  who  had  also  and  as  a  philosopher,  he  was  astonished  that 
a  pension  from  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough  the  government  had  not  from  the  very  begin- 
to  promote  his  industry,  and  who  was  conti-  ning  of  those  dissensions  imposed  silence  on 
Dually  talking  of  the  discoveries  he  made,  but  both  parties.  He  died  at  Pans  in  1755,  at  the 
left  not  when  he  died  any  historical  labours  age  of  42.  The  principal  of  his  works  are, 
behind.  When  the  prince  of  Wales  was  driven  1.  Principes  pour  la  Lecture  des  Poetes,  1745, 
from  the  palace,  and  kept  a  separate  ccurt  by  r2nio.  2  vols.  2.  Essai  surTEtude  des  Belles 
way  of  opposition,  to  increase  his  popularity  Lcttres,  17^7,  l2mo.  3,  Essai  sur  les  Bien- 
by  patronizing  literature,  he  made  allet  his  seances  Oratoires,  1753,  12mo.  4.  Principe» 
under  secretary,  with  a  salary  of  2001.  a  year,  pour  la  Lecture  des  Orateurs,  1753,  12ino.  3 
Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension  ;  and  they  vols.  5.  Histoire  des  GuerresCivilesde  France 
were  associated  in  the  composition  of  the  sous  les  regnes  de  Francois  II.  Charles  IX. 
Masque  of  Alfred,  which  in  its  original  state  Henri  III.  et  Henri  IV.,  translated  from  the 
was  played  at  Cliefden  in  1740.  It  was  after-  Italian  of  D'Avila.  In  Mallet*s  works  on  the 
wards  almost  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  poets,  orators,  and  the  belles-lettres,  his  object 
brought  upon  the  stage  of  Drury-Iane  in  1751,  is  no  more  than  to  explain  with  accuracy 
but  with  no  great  success.  He  had  before  and  precision  the  rules  of  the  great  masters, 
published  two  tragedies;  Eurydice,  acted  at  and  to  support  them  by  examples  from  antliors 
Drury-lane  in  1731 ;  and  Mustapha,  acted  at  ancient  and  modern.  '  The  style  of  his  differ- 
the  same  theatre  in  1739.  It  was  dedicated  to  ent  writings,  to  which  his  mind  bore  a  great 
the  prince  his  master,  and  was  well  received,  resemblance,  was  neat,  easy,  and  uuaffecte*!. 
but  never  was  revived.  His  next  work  was  But  what  must  render  his  memory  estimable, 
Amyntor  and  Theodora  (1747),  a  long  story  was  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  his  candoar, 
in  blank  verse;  in  which  there  is  copiousness  moderation,  gentleness,  and  modesty.  Hewa^ 
andeleganceof  language,  vigour  of  sentiment,  employed  to  write  the  theologic.'il  and  belles- 
and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take  possession  lettres  articles  in  the  Encyclop^ie;  and  what- 
of  the  fancy.  In  1753,  his  masque  of  Britan-  ever  he  wrote  in  that  dictionary  was  in  general 
nia  was  acted  at  Drury-lane,  and  his  tragedy  well  composed.  Abbe  Mallet  was  pieparioj^ 
of  Elvira  in  1763;  in  whicli  year  he  was  ap-  two  important  works  when  the  world  wasde* 
pointed  keeper  of  tlie  book  of  entries  for  ships  prived  of  him  by  death.  The  first  was  Vae 
in  the  port  of  London.  In  the  beginning  of  Histoire  generule  de  nos  Gaerres  depais  le 
the  last  war,  when  the  nation  was  exasperated  commencement  de  la  Monarchic  ;  the  second, 
by  ill  success^  he  was  employed  to  turn  the  line  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Trenle,  which  he 
public  vengeance  upon  Uyng,  and  wrote  a  let-  intended  to  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  Father 
ter  of  accusation  under  the  character  of  a  Paul  translated  by  Father  le  Courayer. 
Plain  Man.  The  paper  was  with  great  indus-  MALLEUS,  ^ma2/ei/«,  a  hammer,  so  called 
try  circulated  and  dispersed  ;  and  he  for  his  from  its  supposed  resemblance.^  In  anatoniT,s 
seasonable  intervention  had  a  considcraiile  hone  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  distinguished 
pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retained  into  ahead,  neck,  and  manabrium.  The 
to  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  head  is  round,  and  encrusted  with  a  thin  car- 
went  with  his  wife  to  France;  but  after  a  tilage,  and  annexed  to  another  bone  of  the  ear, 
while,  findinir  his  health  declining,  he  returned  the  incus,  by  the  junction  called  gtnglymus. 
alone  to  England,  and  died  in  April  17^5.  He  (See  Anatomy.)  Its  neck  is  narrow,  and 
was  twice  married,  and  by  his  tirst  wife  had  situated  between  the  head  and  manubrium  or 
several  children.  One  daughter,  who  married  handle;  a  long  process  issues  from  it,  ad- 
an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilcsia,  wrote  a  tra-  heres  to  a  furrow  in  the  auditory  canal,  and  is 
gedy  called  Almida,  which  was  acted  at  Drury-  continued  as  far  as  the  fissure  in  the  articular 
lane.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  manabrioni 
nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a  considerable  or  handle  is  terminated  by  an  enlarged  extir* 
fortune,  which  she  took  care  to  retain  in  her  mity,  and  connected  to  the  membrana  tvm* 
on  n  hands.  pani  by  a  short  conoid  process. 
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UALLICOLLO.  one  of  the  largest  of  tlie  Drovince  of  Sadermania,  23  miles  W.y.W.  of 

Keif  Hebrides,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  ex-  Nikoping* 

tends  20  leai^es  from  N.  to  S.     Its  inland  MALMSBURY,   an  ancient  borough    in 

moantains  are  very  high,  and  clad  with  forests.  Wiltshire,  witli  a  market  on  Saturday.  In  the 

Its  vegetable  proauctions  are  luxuriant*  and  in  church,  which  was  formerly  an  abbey  church, 

great  variety ;  cocoa*nuts,  bread-fruit,  bananas,  is  the  monument  of  king  Arthur,  who  was 

sDgar-canes,    yams,    eddoes,    turmeric,    and  bnried  under  the  high  altar.    Malmsbury  has 

oraageSk     Hogs  and  common  poultry  are  the  a  considerable  trade  in  the  woollen  manufac- 

domestic  animals.    The  inhabitants  appear  to  ture,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

be  of  a  race  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  It  is  seated  on  a  hill,  almost  surrounded  by  the 

Friendly  and  Society  Islands.     Their  form,  Avon,  over  which  it  has  six  bridges,  26  miles 

language,  and  manners,  are  widely  different.  £.  by  N.  of  Bristol,  ami  95  \V.  of  London. 

They  seem  to  correspond  in  many  particulars  Lon.  2.  0  W.    Lat  53.  34  N. 

with  tlie  natives  of  New  Guinea,  particularly  MALMSEY,  or  Malvast,  a  rich  luscious 

in  their  blaok  colour  and  woolly  hair.    They  kind  of  wine  brought  from  Greece  to  Candia ; 

go  almost  naked,  are  of  a  slender  make,  have  so  called  from  Malvasia,  a  city  in  Peloponnesus, 

lively,  but  very  irregular  ugly  features,  and  tie  the  ancient  Epidaurus,  whence  this  celebrated 

a  rope  fast  round  their  belly.    They  use  bows  liQuor  was  first  brought. 

and  arrows  as  their  principal  weapons,  and  the  That  brought  from  Candia  is  now  esteemed 

arrows  are  said  to  be  sometimes  poisoned.  They  the  best. 

keep  their  bodies  entirely  free  irom  punctures.  Malmsey,  or  Malyist,  is  also  the  name 

which  is  one  particular  that  remarkably  dis-  ofakindof  muscadine  wine  brought  from  Fro - 

tingoishes  them  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  vence. 

P^ific  Ocean.  Lon.  167.  45  £.  Lat.  16.  15  S.  MALO  (St.),  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  dc- 

MALLING  (West),  a  town  in  Kent,  with  partmcnt  of  Morbian,  and  lately  an  episcopal 

a  market  on  Saturday,  six  miles  W.  of  Maid*  see.    It  has  a  large  harbour,  difficult  of  access, 

stone,  and  thirty  E.  by  S«  of  London.  Lon.  0.  on  account  of  the  rocks  that  surround  it ;  aii(l 

33  E.    Lat.  51 .  20  N.  is  a  trading  place  of  great  importance,  defended 

MALLINGTONIA,  in    botany,  a  genus  by  a  strong  castle.     It  was  bombarded  by  the 

of  the  class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.  English  in   1693,  but  without  success,     lii 

Calyx  with  a  five-toothed  reflected  margin  ;  175S,  they  landed  in  Cancalle  Bay,  went  to  the 

corol  with  a  very  long  tube,  and  four-cleft  harbour  iy  land,  and  burnt  above  100  ships. 

border;  anthers  too-parted,  sheathing;  silique  St.  Malo  is  seated  on  an  island,  united  to  tho 

doubtfni.   One  species ;  a  very  large  tree,  with  mainland  by  a  causeway,  17  miles  N.W.  of 

terminal   panick*,  and  white  odorous  corol ;  Dol,  and  205  W.  of  Paris.    Lon.  1.  57  W, 

propagated  in  our  gardens,  but  its  native  cli-  Lat.  48.  39  N. 

mate  unknown.  MALORIA,  a  small  island  of  Italy,  on  the 

MALLOW,  in  botany.    See  Malta.  coast  of  Tuscany,  10  miles  W.  of  Leghorn. 

Mallow  (Uastard).    See  Malopb.  Lon.  10.  4  E.    Lat.  43. 34  N. 

Mallow  (Jew's).    SeeConcoRUS.  MALPARTIDO,    a  town    of   Spain,    in 

Mallow  (Indian).    See  Sida.  Estremadura,  14  miles  S.  of  Placentia.    Lon. 

Mallow  (Marsh).    See  ALTHiEA.  6.  30  W.    Lat.  39.  36  N. 

Mallow  (Musk).    See  Hibiscus*  MALPAS,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  with  a  mar- 

Mallow  (Rose).    SeeALcsA.  ket  on  Monday;  seated  on  a  high  eminence. 

Mallow  (Syrian).    See  Hibiscus.  near  the  river  Dee,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Chester, 

Mallow  tree.    See  LATAfERA.  and  166  N.W.  of  London.    Lon.  2.  45  \V. 

Mallow  (Venice).    See  Hibiscus.  Lat.  53.  2  X. 

Mallow,    a   town    of    Ireland,    in    the  MALPIOHI  (Marcello,)  an  eminent   Ita- 

county  of  Cork,  seated  on  the  Blackwater,  17  Han  physician  and  anatomist  in  the  I7tli  cen- 

oiiles  N.  of  Cork.    Lon.  8.  32  W.    Lat.  52.  tury.     He  studied  under  Massari  and  Ma- 

*®  N.        ^     ^  riaijo.    The  duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him  to 

MALMEDY,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands  Pisa,  to  be  professor  of  physic  there.    In  this 

m  the  bishopric  of  Lieffe,  with  an  abbey.     It  city  he  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance 

was  taken  by  the  French  in  1 794.    It  is  seated  with  Borelli,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  dis- 

on  the  Recht,  nine  miles  S.  of  Limburg.  Lon.  coveries  he  had  made.     He  went  back  to  Bo- 

6. 2  E.    Lot.  50,  18  N.  logna,  the  air  of  Pisa  not  agreeing  with  him. 

MALMISTRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Natolia,  Cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli,  who  iiad  known 

with  an  archbishop's  see ;  seated  at  the  mouth  him  while  he  was  legate  at  Bologna,  being 

of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  divides  it  chosen  pope  in  1691,  under  the  name  of  Inno- 

into  the  Old  and  Kew  Town.     It  is  30  miles  cent  XII.  immediately  sent  for  him  to  Homo, 

•^E.  of  Terasso.    Lon.    36.  15  E.    Lat  36.  and  appointed  him  his  physician.    But  this 

^'                                                       ^  Aid  not  hinder  him  from  pursuing  his  studies, 

MALMOE,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  in  tlie  and  perfecting  his  works,  which  have  immorta- 
proviDce  of  Schonen,  with  a  large  harbour  and  lized  his  memory.  He  died  in  1694  and  his 
a  strong  ciudel.  It  is  seated  on  the  Sound,  15  works,  with  his'life  written  by  himself  prefix- 
miles  S.E.  of  Copenhagen.  Lon.  IS.  7  E.  ed,  were  first  collected  and  pnnted  at  London, 
LaLM.38N.  in  folio,  1667. 

MALMSAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in    the  MALPIOHIA,  in  botany,  so  named  in  ho- 

VOL.  Vll.  ^           U 
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nour  of  the  precediner  Marcello  Malpighi,  pro-  The  most  important  part  in  thi;  nianipalatioii 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Bologna,a  genus  of  the  de-  of  malting  consists  in  the  nice  adjafitment  and 
candriatrigynia  class  and  order.  Natural  order  due  regulation  of  the  heat  j^nerated  in  thr 
of  triliilatae.'MalpighiaijJussieu.  Essentialcha-  process.  And  as  the  formation  of  saccharine 
racter:  calyx  five-leaved,  with  melliferous  pores  matter  is  progress!  ve,and  the  grain  is  ulteriorly 
on  the  outside  at  the  base ;  petals  five,  ronndish,  totally  deprived  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  seiu* 
with  claws ;  berry  one-celled,  three-seeded,  the  proper  time  to  stop  the  germination  of  the 
There  are  eighteen  species,of  which  M.  glabra,  corn,  by  throwing  it  upon  the  kiln,  in  oriW 
smooth-leaved  Barbadoes  cherry,usual  ly  grows  to  procure  the  greatest  proportion  of  saccharine 
to  the  height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet ;  leaves    matter. 

opposite,  subsessile,  acute,  continuing  all  the  Mr.  Reynoldson  asserts,  that  the  saccharine 
year;  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminating  matter  exists  ready  formed  in  the  barley, and 
bunches;  the  pedicles  have  a  single  joint;  that  malting  only  developes  it ;  but  this  is  >o 
calyx  incurved  with  glands ;  petals  siiocordate ;  contrary  to  the  fact  as  not  to  reqnire  any  refu- 
stigmas  simple,  with  a  little  drop;  fruit  red,  tation. 
round,  tbe.size  of  a  cherry.     This  tree  grows         Malting,  therefore,  is  only  the  promotion  of 

flentifully  in  most  of  the  islands  in  the  West  a  healthy  germination  of  barley  up  to  thiit 
ndies  ;  whether  it  is  natural  there  or  not  is  period  when  the  largest  proportion  ofsacrha- 
difficult  to  determine,  for  birds  being  fond  of  rine  matter  has  been  formed.  As  in  evcrv 
the  fruit,  they  disperse  the  seeds  every  where  natural  process  a  variation  of  the  means  will 
in  front  abundance.  necessarily  cause  a  difference  in  the  product, 

MALPLAQUET,  a  village  of  Austrian  the  great  difference  in  the  process,  when  water- 
Hainault,  seven  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Mons.  It  ing  is  used,  or  not,  must  render  the  quality  of 
is  famous  for  a  victory  gained  over  the  French,  the  malt  in  one  case  superior  to  the  other, 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1709,  and  If  grain  throws  oat  too  much  root,  the  snb- 
sometimes  called  the  Battle  of  Blaregnics,  from  stance  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  malt  light 
an  adjacent  village.  and  unproductive.    Hence  the  process  which 

MALSE8ENA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  fully  malts  the  barley  with  the  least  po$$i hie 
Veronese,  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Verona.  root  is  the  best,  and  it  is  well  known  tint  the 

MALT,  a  term  applied  to  grain  ivhich  has  Hertfordshire  method  of  not  watering  the  corn 
been  made  to  germinate  artificially  to  a  certain  on  the  floor  produces  only  a  short  and  small 
extent,  after  which  the  process  is  stopped  by  radicle.  The  other  method  of  waterinf^  the  cum 
the  application  of  heat;  tlms  fitting  it  formak-  throws  out  a  much  larger  root,  which  beinc 
ing  a  potable  liquor  under  the  denomination  afterwards  burnt  off  on  the  kiln,  becomes  mere 
of  brer  or  ale.     See  Brewing.  waste,  and  is  tiie  cause  why  malt,  forced  as  it 

A  report  has  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  were  by  watering,  is  lighter  and  less  productive 
John  Carr,  on  the  sprinkling  of  malt  on  the  than  when  made  by  the  Hertfordshire  method, 
lloor,  which  is  recommended  by  the  commis-  Maltsters  commonly  suppose  that  the  grain 
sinners  of  excise  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  becomes  malted  just  so  far  as  the  acrospire 
An  abridgment  of  this  report  has  bi'en  publish-  penetrates  the  grain,  and  that  the  unpenetratfd 
ed  in  the  Retrospect  of  Philosophical  l)is-  part  remains  barley ; but  the  evidence  of  Messni. 
coveries,  of  which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  iu  King  and  Clough  suificiently  established  that 
the  present  article.  the  \)est  malt  is  made  when  the  acrospire  pro> 

As  a  correct  Muiowledgc  of  that  part  of  the  ceeds  only  two  thirds  through  tlie  grain.  In 
process  of  malting  wherein  nature  is  princi-  fact,  the  radicle  is  the  efficient  organ  in  raaltinir 
pally  employed  is  the  foundation  of  all  reason-  the  barley,  while  the  acrospire  simply  feeds  on 
ing  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  ('arr  gives  the  follow-  it :  so  that  in  the  Hertfordshire  method,  whore 
ing  as  probably  the  true  theory  of  malting.  the  corn  is  constantly  kept  cool,  the  growth  of 
The  barley  ^rain  consists  of  the  germ  com-  the  acrospire  is  suflicientfy  slow  and  gradual  to 
prising  both  tne  plunmla  (acrospire)  and  the  allow  the  radicle  to  malt  the  whole  suhstanceot 
radicle  ;  and  of  a  portion  of  farinaceous  matter,  the  grain,  though  the  acrospire  has  not  pro- 
intended  to  be  converted  into  saccharine  mat-  ceeded  all  through  the  barley:  wberpas,  in 
ter  by  germination.  When  the  grain  is  made  forcing  the  grain  oy  watering  it,  the  acrospire 
moist  and  warm,  it  imbibes  the  heat  and  niois-  is  driven  rapidly  forward,  and  being  iosolnblf 
ture,  and  swells  j^reatly.  The  radicle  is  most  in  the  process  of  brewing,  it  contributes  to 
susceptible  of  this  enlargement,  and  also  at-     waste  the  malt. 

tracts  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos])here,  which,  Maltmadeby  watering  weighs  from  15  to  2<) 
after  depositing  heat  on  entering  into  combina-  pounds  in  four  bushels  less  than  an  equal  mea- 
tion  witn  the  farinaceous  substance  of  the  grain,  sure  of  malt  that  has  not  been  watered.  And 
converts  this  substance  into  saccharine  matter,  watered  malt  affords  only  64  pounds  of  extnct, 
The  radicle  soon  pierces  the  husk  of  the  grain,  while  unwatered  malt  yielded  84  pounds  from 
and  throws  out  fibres  that  elongate  downwards,    the  same  quantity. 

At  the  same  time  the  acrospire,  invigorated  by  An  excess  anj  fluctuation  of  heat  are  cer- 
the  heat  produced  from  the  combination  of  the  tainly  highly  injurious  to  the  regular  progress 
oxygen,  slowly  advances  througjh  the  body  of  of  vegetation.  When  there  is  no  increase  ot 
the  grain,  and  piercing  the  opposite  end,  shoots  moisture  after  the  com  leaves  the  cisteni*  an 
up  into  a  gveen  blade,  leaving  the  empty  husk  equable  temperature  can  be  preserved  with 
' '  "i  it.  much  certainty ;    but  when    the    floors  a^* 
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watfred,  tKis  equable  temperature  cannot  be  wbicb  a  certain  measnre  of  tbe  sample  yields, 

kept  up,  an  unequal  vegetation  takes  place,  tbe  In  this  respect,  Hertfordshire  malt  preserves  a 

inotstare  iseraporated,  and  tbe  heat  again  ren-  distinguished  superiority  over  watered  malt, 
dera  water  indispensable.  There  are  no  frauds  of  any  extent  practicable 

Tbis  heat  improperly  rising  to  excess  in  the  at  a  malthouse,  except  those  which  are  immedi- 

young  floors,  is  the  true  cause  of  what  is  term-  ately  connected  witn  the  practice  of  ^vatering 

ed  flinty  malt.  Tbe  flint  consists  of  little  hard  the  corn  on  the  floors.    A  cautious  and  artful 

knobs  in  the  grain,  which  are  insoluble.    Tlie  maltster  may  defraud  the  revenue  of  half  the 

belt  occasions  tbe  glutinous  mucilage  of  the  duty  ivhich  he  ought  to  pay,  and  yet  incur  very 

barley  to  run  into  a  clammy  substance,  some-  littfe  risk  of  detection,  provided  he  is  indulged 

what  like  birdlime,  which  hardens  on  the  kiln,  with  ^vatering  the  short  wet  corn  on  the  floors. 

As  the  agents  of  the  waterinif  party  deny  The  revenue  upon  malt  can  only^  be  protect- 
their  process  to  be  the  cause  of  flint,  so  do  they  ed  from  very  extensive  depredation,  and  tbe 
assert  ttiat  they  can  make  malt  of  superior  fla-  quality  of  the  commodity  preserved  froin  a 
vour  by  sprinxling  the  grain ;  but  certainly  most  improvident  ^vaste,  by  the  restriction 
that  malt  which  is  worked  in  the  most  pure,  against  watering  on  the  floors  being  extended 
clean,  and  natural  manner,  will  be  the  most  f rom  i ts  present  period  of  nine  to  Mvelve  days  ; 
free  from  any  adventitious  flavour.  In  water-  for  a  very  material  circumstance  was  overlook* 
ingon  the  floorsi  the  grain  is  turned  imme-  ed,  when  the  present  restriction  was  establish- 
diately  after  it  has  been  sprinkled ;  hence  the  ed,  viz.  that  when  short  wet  corn  is  fraudulent- 
wet  com  is  placed  at  tiie  bottom,  and  some  of  ly  laid  upon  the  floors,  it  does  not  take  tbe 


those  in  contact  with  them,  and  materially  af-  youngest  floor,  or  passing  for  it  in  the  officer's 

fects  tbe  flavour  of  the  beer.  account.     In  this  way  three  days  of  false  age 

To  mix  the  coarsest  and  heaviest  barleys  witb  can  be  readily  gained,  and  the  corn  watered  on 

tbe  very  finest  in  the  same  cistern,  would  cet-  tbe  seventh  instead  of  the  tenth  day.    But  on 

tainlybe  improper.    It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  old  restriction  of  twelve  days,  tbe  short 

thick-ekinned  corn  requires  to  remain  a  few  wet  corn  could  not  he  worked  up  to  that  period 

hours  longer  in  the  cistern ;  but  Messrs.  Clough  without  watering  it,  by  which  tne  penalty  was 

aod  King  have  fully  established,  that  better  risked,  and  the  oflicer's  attention  excited, 

malt  can  be  made  from  coarse  barley  without  This  statement  of  the  theory  of  melting  was 

watering  it,  than  by  sprinkling  it.  The  agents  confirmed,  by  visiting  all  the  principal  malt- 

of  the  watering  party  are  eqnally  mistaken  in  houses  in  England,  and  conversing  with  the 

asserting,  that  although  the  plump  barleys  of  boldest  labourers  as  well  as  with  their  masters. 

the  south  may  be  malted  without  being  water-  In  Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  northern  direc- 

td,  ih«  inferior  com  from  tbe  north  requires  tion  from  London,  wliere  malt  is  made  without 

sprinkling.     But  it  is  well  known,  that  tne  in-  watering,  115  malthouses  were  visited.    The 

ferior  barleys  are  apt  to  run  themselves  out  by  corn  was  usually  kept  under  water,  from  48 

too  quick  a  regetatioo,  and  yet  they  cannot,  to  56  hours,  according  to  the  weather.     When 

from  their  liffhtness,  allow  any  part  of  their  thrown  out  of  the  cistern,  it  remains  in  the 

substance  to  be  lost  in  the  process  of  malting,  couch  from  26  to  30  hours,  and  it  is  kept  for  a 

There  are  only  three  varieties  of  malt,  yiz.  day  longer  at  a  depth  of  10  to  16  inches.  The 

brown,  amber,  and  pale  malt.    The  two  first  increase  of  temperature  is  carefully  watched, 

are  peculiar  to  porter  brewing,  to  communicate  and  checked  by  turning  the  grain.    By  the 

flavour  and  colour.    The  third  is  the  basis  of  fourth  day,  the'  root  has  come  freely  out,  and 

porter,  and  all  other  malt  liquor.    Brown  malt  the  corn  is  spread  very  thin,  so  that  the  tempe- 

is  made  on  the  kiln,  by  what  is  called  blow-  rature  is  but  a  little  above  that  of  the  air.     It 

jog.     It  is  spread  very  thin,  and  a  quick  heat  is  worked  in  this  manner  up  to  the  eighth  or 

is  passed  through  it  from  blazing  faggots,  ninth  day.    The  root  in  the  mean  while  turns 

irbicb  blows  up  the  husk,  and  renders  the  back,  and  forms  a  little  bushy  knot  of  fibres, 

f^nt  large  and  hollow,  with  an  increase  of  which  rarely  exceeds  half  an  inch  in  length, 

measure,  of  one  or  two  bushels  in  a  quarter.  To  promote  the  c^owth  of  the  acrospire,  the 

The  use  of  this  malt  is  rapidly  declining,  grain  is  then  laioa  little  deeper,  and  so  gradu- 

Amber  malt  is  a  variety  between*  brown  and  ally  increased  up  to  the  kiln,  when  the  acro- 

pale  malt,  and  is  made  by  giying  it  less  fire  spire  has  reached  two-thirds,  or  at  most  three- 

tiAn  the  former,  and  more  than  the  latter.  It  is  fourths  of  the  rrain.     The  old  floors  were 

still  generally  used  in  porter  along  with  pale  fresh,  sound,  and  in  healthy  yegetation ;  even 

malt,  but  tbe  quantity  made  is  inconsiderable,  where  the  grain  had  been  some  time  on  the 

If  the  vegetation  of  the  grain  has  been  im-  kiln,  the  moisture  flying  off  in  a  dense  vapour 
perfect,  the  product  will  be  partly  malt  and  showed  thatf  the  barley  had  carried  with  it 
partly  barley,  and  of  course  l\eavier  than  food  from  the  cistern  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the 
malt.  If^tbe  yegetation  has  been  carried  too  purpose  of  completely  malting  it.  The  malt- 
far,  much  of  the  substance  of  the  malt  will  houses  were  kept  remarkably  open,  and  yet 
be  driven  out,  and  tbe  malt  will  be  propor-  the  cistern  water  was  not  expended  by  evapo- 
ciooably  light.  This  is  so  well  known  in  the  ration.  The  coolness  of  the  floors  was  avow- 
nurkets,  tliat  the  buyers  of  malt  usually  govern  edly  to  prevent  the  corn  from  sweating  out  the 
tlienselves,  as  to  tbe  price,  by  the  weight  cistero  water,  and  to  keep  back  the  vegetation. 

U2 
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The  brewers,  some  of  whom  were  also  malt-  whirli,  at  last,  tlie  Saracens  formed  the  apppt- 

sters,  asserted  that  they  could  draw  upwards  lutiun  of  Malta.     Its  length  is  computed  to  be 

of  half  a  barrel  more  wort,  of  equal  g'oodncss,  twenty  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  twelve,  ami 

from  a  quarter  of  unwatered  malt  than  from  its  circumference  sixty  miles.     It  is  entirely 

watered.  The  usual  quantity  was  three  barrels  rocky,  and  produces  no  more  com  than  har»*l y 

and  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  malt.     Scarce  any  sufHces  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  for  sis 

of  the  porter  malts  were  in  preparation.  months.     Many  ship  loads  of  earth  have,  iu- 

About  60  malthouses  were  visited  in  Surrey  deed,  been  brought  here  from  Sicily,  and  tint 

and  the  country  west  of  London,  where  the  rocky  bottom  covered  therewith,  in  order  to 

corn  is  usually  watered  on  the  floors.  For  the  render  it  in  some  places  more  fniitful,  but  the 

first  three  days  after  the  barley  is  thrown  out  soil  has  in  a  short  time  crumbled  into  dost,  there 

of  the  cistern,  it  is  kept  16  or  IS  inches  deep,  being  but  little  rain  to  preserve  it  in  a  proper 

and  sweats  very  much,  throwing  out  a  long  adhesion.    The  wine  produced  in  this  isiland 

root.     It  is  then  spread  out  very  thin,  to  carry  is  not  sufficient  for  its  consumption,  and  ir, 

off  the  remainder  of  the  cistern  water  by  evapo-  also,  is  deficient  in  wood.   On  the  other  liaml, 

ration,  which  checks  the  vegetation,  so  that  on  ithasfruitsandcotton,  a  plenty  of  honey,  good 

the  ninth  day  the  root  is  frequently  flaccid  and  pastures,  considerable  fisheries,  sea-salt,  and  a 

brown.    As  soon  as  the  nine  days  of  restriction  profitable  corol  fishery.     Its  annual  revenues 

are  expired,  the  corn  is  watered,  at  three  sepa-  are  computed  at  76,000  scudi.    The  number  of 

rate  sprinklings,  turning  over  the  corn  each  its  inhabitants  amounts  in  all  to  about  60,(MHh 

time,  and  leaving  it  undisturbed  from  12  to  18  The  common  language  of  the  country  is  a  cor- 

hours.     In  some  cases  the  operation  is  repeat-  rupt  Arabic,  but  in  towns  Italian  is  spuken. 

cd.     A  second  root  is  thus  thrown  out,  by  the  1'he  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island,  of 

side  of  the  old  one,  which  last  is  purposely  beat  whom  we  have  any  account,  were  the  Phoea- 

off  in  turning.     This  new  root  increases  the  clans,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Phoenicians, 

measure  of  the  malt,  and  with  the  same  view  and  they  in  their  turn  by  the  Greeks.     After- 

the  acrospire  is  frequently  driven  much  beyond  wards  it  seems  tu  have  been  under  the  domi- 

thecnd  of  the  grain;  but  the  length  of  the  nion  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  the  Ko- 

acrospire  was  very  various.  In  many  floors  the  mans  took  it.  Upon  the  declension  of  the  Ro- 

corn  was  run  together  in  hard  bunchy  knots,  man  empire,  it  was  first  subdued  by  the  Goths 

by  the  fibres  of  the  roots  matting  together,  then  by  the  Saracens,  but  wrested  from  them 

Many  also  of  the  floors  were  mouldy,  or,  as  by  the  Normans,  in  the  year  1090,  after  which 

they  term  it,  finncry.    The  malthouses  were  time  it  had  the  same  masters  as  Sicily,  till 

much  larger  than  those  in  Hertfordshire,  but  Charles  V.  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St.  John 

kept  mucl)  closer,  which  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  successively  dri- 

causes  of  the  malt  becoming  mouldy.   The  use  ven  from  Palestine  and  Rhodes :  in  consequence 

of  watering  is  held  to  be  an  increase  of  mea-  of  which  they  have  been  called  the  knights  of 

sure,  which  in  one  instance  was  said  to  be  two  Malta.    Valetta  is  the  capital.  See  VALETTi. 

bushels  in  twenty.     The  brewers,  and  a  mal-  Malta,  Melita,  or  Citta  Vecchia,  an 

ster  who  made  chiefly  for  a  considcrabk;  brew-  ancient  and    strongly  fortified   city  of  the 

erv,  made  their  malt  without  watering:  it.  island  of  Malta.     It  is  the  residence  of  the  bi- 

At  many  of  these  houses  the  frauds  of  short  shop,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  very  fine  structare. 

wetting  had  been  extensively  practised,  and  Near  this  city  are  the  catacombs,  which  are 

these  frauds  are  evidently  still  considered  as  a  said   to  extend  fifteen  miles  under  rround; 

fiource  of  very  productive  emolument  annexed  and  a  small  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  ad- 

to  the  watering  system.     Notwithstanding  the  joining  to  which  is  a  statue  of  the  saint,  with 

preference  given  to  Hertfordshire  malt,  they  a  viper  in  his  hand,  said  to  be  placed  on  the 

urge  no  complaint  on  that  head,  but  assert  spot  where  he  shook  the  viper  off,  without 

they  are  greatly  injured  by  what  is  called  ship  having-  been  hurt ;  and  close  to  it  is  the  grottt* 

mult  on  the  coast,  which  is  sold  at  an  inferior  in  which  he  was  imprisoned.     Malta  is  seated 

price,  which  they  allow  can  only  arise  from  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  ivaN 

fraud  and  watering  :  admitting  also  that  their  formerly  twice  as  large  as  at  present ;  fnr  the 

own  frauds  have  been  suppressed,  while  the  new  city,  Valetta,  being  more  conveniently 

others  are  going  on.     (^Retrospect,  JVo»  13.)  situate,  has  drawn  away  the  greater  number 

7b  Malt.  v.  n,  1.  To  make  malt.     2.  To  of  its  inhabitants.     This  island  is  now  in  the 

be  made  malt  (Jlorttmer).  possession  of  the  British  crown. 

MA'LTDKlNK.  *.    AW  mait  drinks  mvLy  Malta   (Knights    oQt    otherwise   called 

be  boiled  to  a  slimy  syrup  (Flot/er).  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  reli- 

M  A'LTDUST.  *.  It  is  an  cnricher  of  bar-  gious  militarv  order,  whose  residence  is  in  the 

ren  land  (J\Jortim€r).  island  of  Malta,  situated  in  the  MediterrAiiean 

MA'L'IFLOOK.  8,  A   floor  to  dry  malt  sea,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.     The  knights  of 

(Mortimer).  Malta,  so  famous  for  defending  Christendom, 

M  A'LTHORSE.  s.  A  dull  dolt  (Shaks.).  had  their  rise  as  follows. 

MA'LTMAN.  Maltster,  s,  (from  mait.)  Some  time  before  the  journey  of  G<idfreyf>f 

One  who  makes  malt  (Sici/t).  Bouillon  into  the  Holy  Land,  some  Neapolitan 

MAL'l'A,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  merchants,  who  traded  in  the  Levant,  obtained 

>d   about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  leave  of  the  caliph  of  Egypt  to  build  a  house 

Anciently,  it  was  called  Iberia,  after-  for  those  of  their  nation  who  came  thilluT  on 

'^ygia,  and  by  the  Greeks  M elite,  from  pilgrimage,  upon  paying  an  annual  tribute. 
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Aftenrards  they  built  two  cimrclies,  and  re-    tionsare  the  same  with  those  of  the  Icnit^hts.  2. 


*  ft        T 


mvetl  the  pilgrims  with  great  zeal  and  charity.  The  servitors  of  religion,  whose  whole  business 

Tliis  example  being  followed  by  others,  they  is  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  conventual 

foanded  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  John,  and  church,  and  to  officiate  each  in  his  turn  as  chap- 

an  hospital  for  the  sick  ;  whence  they  took  the  lainonboard  the  vessels  and  gal  leys  of  the  order, 

name  of  Hospitalers.  A  little  after  Godfrey  of  I'he  brothers  of  obedience  are  priests,  who, 

liouilluo  had  taken  Jerusalem,  in  1099,  they  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  Malta,  take  the 

be^^an  to  be  distinguished  by  black  habits  and  habit  of  the  order,  make  the  vows,  and  attach 

a  cross  with  eight  points ;  and,  besides  the  ordi-  themselves  to  the  service  of  some  of  the  churches 

nary  vowi,  they  made  another,  which  was  to  oftiie  order,  underthe  command  of  a  grand-prior 

defend  the  pilgrims  against  the  insults  of  the  or  commander,  to  whom  they  pay  obedience, 

infidels.     This  foundation  was  completed  in  The  knights  of  majority  are  those  who,  ac- 

HOI,  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin ;  and  so  their  cording  to  the  statutes,  are  admitted  at  sixteen 

eidrr  became  military,  into  which  many  per-  years  of  age.  The  knights  of  minoritv  are  those 

MUi  of  quality  entered,  and  changed  the  name  who  are  admitted  from  the  time  of  their  birth  ; 

of  hospitalers  into  that  of  knights.  which,  however,  cannot  be  done,  without  a 

When  Jemsalen  was  taken,  aniUthe  Chris-  dispensation  from  the  pope, 

tians  lost  their  power  in  the  East,  the  knights  The  chaplains  can  only  oe  admitted  regularly 

retired  to  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  which  they  dc-  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age:  after  6ftcen, 


proof  of 

i'liat  same  year  they  took  Rhodes,  under  the    their  being  born  of  creditable  families, 
i^rand-master  Folqnes  de  Villa  ret,  a  French-        For  the  proofs  of  nobility  to  be  made  before 
nian ;  and  next  year  defended  it  against  an    the  admission  of  knights  in  the  language  of 


(he  >rderwas  from  thence  called  the  knights  All  the  knights,  after  their  profession,  arc 

0  f  Rhodes .  ob  I  i ged  to  wear  a  wh i  te  cross,  or  star  wi  t  h  eigh  t 

In  1522,  Solunan  having  taken  Rhodes,  the  points,  over  the  cloak  or  coat,  on  the  left  side ; 

knights  retired  into  Candia,  and  thence  into  which  is  the  proper  habit  of  the  order,  tho 

'Sicily.     In  1530,  Charles  V.  gave  them  the  golden  cross  being  only  an  ornament, 

inland  of  Malta,  to  cover  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  There  are  also  female  hospitalers  of  the  order 

fnna  the  Turks.    In  156G,  Soliman  besieged  ofSt.  John  of  Jerusalem,  sometimes  also  called 

Malta ;  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  chevalieresses,   or  she-knights,  of  equal  an- 

erand-master  John  de  Valette  Parisot,  and  the  tiquity  with  the  knights  themselves;  whose 

Turks  obliged  to  quit  the  island  with  great  loss.  boMness  was  to  take  care  of  the  women-pil- 

Tbe  knights  consisted  of  eiffhtdifferentlan-  grims,  in  an  hospital  apart  from  that  of  the 
^uages  or  nations,  of  which  the  English  were  men.     A  few  years  ago  the  emperor  of  Russia 
iformerly  the  sixth ;  but  at  present  they  are  but  took  the  order  of  Malta  under  his  protection. 
»even,  the  English  having  withdrawn  them-  MALTHA,  M^xdii,  in  antiquity,  denotes  any 
selves.   In  each  language  there  is  severalgi and  cement,  or  glutinous  body,  which  has  the  fa- 
priories,  and  capital  bailiages.    To  each  Ian-  cultv  of  biiiding  things  together, 
guage  belongs  a  hall,  where  the  knights  eat,  Maltha,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  Bl- 
and bold  their  ordinary  assemblies.      Each  tuaibn  ;  which  see. 
graml«prior  has  a  number  of  commanderies.  MALTHA'CTICS.     (from    /uoxa^^ftr,     to 

The  commanderies  are  either  magisterial,  or  soften.)     Emollient  medicines, 

else  by  right,  or,  finally,  by  favour.    The  ma-  MALTHA'XIS.  (from  /itiKaffcit^  to  soften.) 

gisterial  are  those  annexed  to  the  grand- master-  Emullition;  the  art  of  making  medicines  or 

»i>ip,  whereof  there  is  one  in  each  grand-priory ;  other  substances  soft. 

coDiiiianderies  by  right  are  those  whicli  come  MALTHOCODE,  a  term  by  which  the 

by  right  of  seniority  ;  their  seniority  is  com-  Gr(«k  writers  express  the  emollient  topical 

paled  from  the  time  of  their  admission ;  but  they  remedies  prepared  with  oil.    Hippocrates  ex- 

lAOst  first  have  lived  five  years  at  Malta,  and  pressly  forbids  the  use  of  these  in  old  ulcers, 

have  made  four  caravannes,  or  cruising  voyages,  MALTON,  a  town  of  the  north-riding  of 

oil  the  Turks  and  Corsairs;  commanders  by  Yorkshire,  seated  on  the  river  Derwent,  over 

f;ivottr  are  those  which  the  grand-master,  or  which  there  is  a  good  stone  bridge.    It  is  com- 

tlte  grand-prior,  have  a  right  of  conferring ;  one  posed  of  two  towns,  the  New  and  the  Old ;  and 

of  tliese  they  confer  every  five  years  on  whom  is  well  inhabited,  accommodated  with  good 

tliej  please.    The  noble  knights  are  called  inns,  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 

koighu  by  right;   and  none  but  these  can  Lon.  0.  40  W.     Lat.  51.  9  N. 

lie  bailiffs,   grand-priors,    or    grand-masters.  MALVA.    Mallow.     In  botany,  a  genus 

Knights  by  favour  are  those,  who,  not  being  of  the  class  monadelpbia,  order  polyandria. 

no))(e  of  themselves,  are  raised  on  account  of  Calyx  double,  the  outermost  two  or  three  leav- 

•oroe  great  exploit,  or  some  noble  service,  into  ed ;  capsules  numerous,  one-seeded,  disposed 

the  rank  of  nobles.  in  a  fiat  ring.     Fifty-seven  species ;  scattered 

The  servitors, or  serving-brothers,  are  of  tivo  over  the  globe ;  some  with  undivided  leaves  ; 

^iadt;  l.Tbe  servitors  of  war,  whose  fmic-  the  greater  number  with  angular  leaves.  Four 
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of  the  species  common  to  the  wastes,  hedges, 
and  gravelly  fields  of  our  own  country.  VVc 
can  only  advert  to  a  few, 

1.  M.  svlvcstris.  Common  mallow.  Stem 
erect,  herf)aceous  ;  leaves  with  seven  sharpish 
lobes ;  peduncles  and  pedicles  hairy.  Found  in 
our  hedges ;  and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  althaea,  both  in  external  character  and 
medicinal  virtues.  It  is  principally  used  in 
fomentations,  cMaplasnis,  and  emollient  ene- 
mas. 

2.  M.  alcea.  Vervain  mallow.  Stem 
erect ;  lower  leaves  angular,  upper  ones  five- 
parted  and  roughish  ;  leaves  of  the  outer  calyx 
oblong,  obtuse.  A  native  of  Gcrnianv  ;  and 
employed  medicinally  in  that  country  like  M. 
sylvestris. 

3.  M.  crispa.  Stem  erect;  leaves  angular, 
curled :  flowers  axillary,  clustered.  A  native 
of  Germany.  The  fibres  of  the  bark  of  this, 
and  several  species,  macerated  like  those  of 
hemp,  afford  a  whiter  and  tougher  woof  than 
is  obtained  from  hemp,  and  of  course  produces 
a  more  valuable  cloth. 

MALVERN  (Great  and  Little),  two  small 
towns  of  Worcestershire,  in  which  were 
formerly  two  abbeys.  The  gateway  of  the 
abbey  of  Great  JVlalvern  remains.  Little  Mal- 
vern stands  in  a  cavity  of  the  hills,  which  are 
lofty  mountains,  rising  like  stairs,  one  higher 
than  another,  for  about  seven  miles ;  and  pre- 
sent a  very  grand  appearance  from  different 
parts  of  VVorcestershire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Gloucestershire.  The  highest  of  these  hills  is 
1313  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Severn. 

Malvern  water.  This  mineral  water 
is  classed  amonir^t  the  simple  cold  waters.  Its 
contents,  as  well  as  that  of  Holywell  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  are  some  carbonic  acid,  a  very 
small  portion  of  earth,  either  lime  or  magnesia, 
united  with  the  carbonic  and  marine  acids ; 
perhaps  a  little  neutral  alkaline  salt,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  water.  Malvern  water  is 
principally  employed  externally  in  scrophulous 
infiauunations'of  the  eyes,  and  all  cutaneous 
eruptions ;  internally  it  is  prescribed  in  painful 
affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  attended 
with  bloody,  purulent,  or  fetid  urine,  irritating 
sores  of  the  surface,  and  fistulas  of  long  stand- 
infif. 

MALVA'CEOUS.  a.  (mdoa,  Latin.)  Re- 
lating  to  mallows. 

MALVERSA'TION.  *.  (French.)  Bad 
shifts ;  mean  artifices. 

MALVEZZl  (Virgilio  marquis  de),  an 
Italian  gentleman,  born  at  Bologna,  acquired 
i^reat  reputation  by  his  learning  and  writings. 
He  was  well  verseii  in  polite  literature,  music, 
law,  physic,  and  the  mathematics.  He  served 
also  in  a  distinguished  post  in  the  army  of  Philip 
IV.  king  of  Spain,  and  was  employea  by  him  in 
some  important  netrotiations.  He  died  at  Bo- 
logna in  the  year  1654,  leaving  several  works 
in  Spanish  and  Italian,  Among  the  latter  arc 
his  Discourses  on  the  First  Book  of  '|'acitus : 
Ihis  work  has  been  translated  into  English. 

MALUM  MORTUUM.     A  disease  that 

anue^irs  in  the  shape  of  a  pustule,  which  soon 

brown,  hard,  and  broad  crust.  It 


is  seldom  attended  with  pain,  and  reniains  fixed 
for  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  detached.  It 
is  mostly  observed  on  the  tibia  and  os  coccygt>, 
and  sometimes  on  the  face. 

MALUNG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dalecarlia,  55  miltfs  W,  of  Fahlun. 
Lon.  15.  20  E.     Lat.  60.  30  N. 

MALWA,  a  province  of  Hindustan  Proper, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Guzerat,  on  the  N.  by 
Agimere,  on  the  K.  by  Allahabad  and  Orissa, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Candish.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  elevated,  and  diversified  tracts  in 
Hindustan ;  and  is  divided  among  tlie  chiefs  of 
the  Poonah  Mahrattas.  Ougein  and  Indore 
are  the  principal  towns. 

MALZlEu,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lozere,  2U  miles  N.N.\V.  of 
Mende.  v 

MAM.  Mamma',  s,  (mammae  Latin.)  The 
fond  word  for  mother  (^Prior). 

MAMALUKES,  Mammelukes,  or  Mam- 
MALUCKS,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt. 

The  word  comes  from  tt'jo,  regere^  imperarty 
the  Arabic  participle  whereof  is  TnbaD,.l/aiit/irc, 
which  signifies  subject,  or  one  under  the  do- 
minion of  another.  Scalij^er  holds,  that  the 
word  is  Arabic,  and  that  it  properly  signifies 
something  bought  with  money ;  but  others 
will  have  it  signify  anything  acquired,  either 
as  prize  or  purchase. 

The  Mamalukes  were  originally  Turkish 
and  Circassian  slaves,  bought  of  the  Tartars  by 
Melicsaleh,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand ; 
whom  he  bred  up  to  arms,  aud  raised  some  to 
the  principal  offices  of  the  empire.  Tlicy  killed 
sultan  51oadani  in  1250,  being  affronted  at 
his  concluding  a  treaty  with  his  prisoner  St. 
Louis,  without  their  privity.  This  Moadam 
was  the  last  sultan  of  the  Ajoubites ;  to  whom 
succeeded  the  Mamalukes,  the  first  of  whom 
was  sultan  Azcddin,  or  Mouz  Ibec,  the  Toar- 
comau. 

Others  say  that  the  Mamelukes  were  ordi- 
narily chosen  from  among  the  Christian  slaves; 
and  that  they  were  the  same  thing,  in  great 
measure,  with  the  Janizaries  among  the  Turks. 
They  never  married.  The  first  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Circassia ;  and  some  add 
that  they  first  began  to  be  talked  of  about  the 
year  869. 

MAM'lLLiE.  (^mimalla,  dim.  mamtna^  the 
breai^t.)  In  anatomy,  the  breasts  of  males. 
It  is  likewise  applied  sometimes  to  the  female 
nipple. 

MAMMA,  (mamma.)    See  Brbast. 

MAMMA'LiA.  In  zoology,  the  first  cU^fs 
as  arranged  by  Linn^us,  comprising  the  seven 
orders,  primates,  bruta,  fera?,  glires,  pecora, 
belluse,  cete.  It  includes  all  those  animaJs,  ^ 
indeed  its  name  imports,  tliat  suckle  their 
young  by  the  possession  of  a  mammalian  or 
mammary  organ.  In  English  we  have  no  di- 
rect synonym  for  this  term:  quadraped  or  four- 
footed,  which  has  usually  been  employed  far 
this  purpose,  is  truly  absurd,  since  one  of  the 
orders  have  no  feet  whatever,  and  another  oflen 
one  or  two  genera,  that  cannot  with  propriety 
be  said  to  have  more  than  two  feet.     We  hiire 
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henct  thoartit  ouraeWes  justified  in  vcmacu-  Than  aurht  divine  or  lioly  else  enjoy *d 

lizingtbe  Latin  term,  and  translating  mam-  In  beatific  vision  :  by  liim  first 

nxiia,  mammals,  or  brea&ted-auimals.  Man  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 

MAMMA'RIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  Ransacked   the  centre,  and  with  impious 

class  vermes,  order  mollusca.    ]>ody  smooth,  hands 

urttliout  cirri  or  rays ;  aperture  single.    Three  Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 

species;  all  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Ocean ;  For  treasures  better  hid.  Soon  had  his  crew 

01  which  the  moat  wiHrthy  of  notice  is  M.  glo-  Opened  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound, 

hulits;  body  eiobular,  cinereous,  not  fiiced,  And  digg'd  out  ribs  of  gold.    Let  none ud- 

gelatinoas,  witn  a  very  thin  skin,  about  a  line  mire 

and  a  half  in  dianeier;  found  on  the  Green-  That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 

land  shores,  umongst  the  roots  of  foci ,  and  eon-  Deserve  the  precious  ban  e . " 
stitotes  the  chief  food  of  die  terebella  cirrata. 

MAMMARY     ARTERIES.       Artcrise  MAMMOTH,  in  zoology.    See  Megathe- 

mammillares.    The  internal  mammary  artery  rium. 

is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian,  and  gives  off  MAMRE,  an  Amoritp,  brother  of  Anerand 

the  uiediastinal,  thynial,  and  pericardiac  arte-  Escliol,  and  friend  of  Abraham  ((ilen.  xiv.  13). 

ricf.    The  external  mammary  is  a  branch  of  It  was  with  these  three  persons,  together  with 

ilie  axillary  artery.                        *  his  own  and  their  domestica,  that  Abraham 

Mammary    vjbins.     Vonee    mampaillares.  pursued  and  overcame  the  kings  afrer  their 

Tiiese   vessels  accompany  the  arteries,  and  conquest   of  Sodom  and  Qombrrah.      This 

evacuate  their  blood  into  the  subclavian  vein.  .  Mamre,  who  dwelt  near  Hebron,  communi- 

MAMMB'A.     Mammee.     In   botany,    a  cated  his  name  to  great  part  of  the  country 

ffttusoftlie  claes  polyandria,  order  mono«(y-  round  about.     Hence  we  read  (eh.  xiii.  18. 

nia.     Calyx  two-leaved;  petals  four;  berry  xviii.  I7<&c.),  that  Abraham  dwelt  in  Mamre 

very  large,  three  or  four-seeded.  Two  species,  and  in  the  plain  of  Mamre.  But  it  is  observed, 

one  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  South  America ;  that  what  we  translate  the  plain,  should  be  rcn- 

the  other  of  Montserrat.     llje  former  a  large  dercd  the  oak,  of  Mamre,  because  the  word  elon 

tree  with  obtuse,  striate,  opposite,    oblong  signifies  an  oak  or  tree  of  a  long  duration, 

leaves;  short  peduncles,  four-petalled  corols,  JVIAMURIUS  VBTURIUS,  a  worker  in 

succeeded  by  a  Urge,  round,  esculent  fruit,  of  brass  in  Noma's  reign.  He  was  ordered  by  the 

delictoas  flavour.    The  tree  may  be  propa-  monarch   to  make  a  number  of  ancylia  or 

gated  bv  seeds,  and  reared  in  our  own  stoves,  shields,  like  that  one  \vhich  had  fallen  from 

MAMHBE.  A  delicious  fruit,  the  produce  heaven.    (See  Ancilia  )     He  was  very  suc- 

of  the  Manmea  Americ<(na  of  Linn^us.  They  cessful  in  his  undertaking,  and  he  asked  for 

have  a  very  grateful  flavour  when  ripe,  and  no  other  reward,  but  that  his  name  might  be 

»re  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  they  frequently  mentioned  in   the  hymns  ivhich 

are  generally  sold  in  the  markets  for  one  of  were  sung  by  the  Salii  in  the  feast  of  the  An- 

tbf  best  fruits  of  the  island.  cylia.    This  request  was  granted. 

Mammeb-sapota,  in  botany.     Sec  Ach-  MAN.  «.  (man,  mon,  Saxon.)     1,  Human 

at's.  being  (fiftech).    2.  Not  a  woman  (Shaksp.y 

UA'MMET.  #.  rfrom  mam  or  mammas^  3.  Not  a  boy  (X>ry</eA).    4.  A  servant;  an  at- 

A  Doppet ;  a  figure  dressed  up  (Si^kipear^).  tendant  (fiowUy).    5.  A  word  of  familiar  ad- 

MA'MMiFORM.  a.  (mamma  wei(\foTmat  dress,  bordering  on  oontempt  (5AaA»D^.    6. 

Latin.)    Havioff  tlie  shape  of  paps  or  dugs.  It  is  used  in  a  loose  signification  like  the  French 

MAMMl'LLARY.  a.  (mammiUariiy  Lat.)  on^  one,  anv  one :  as,  though  a  man  be  wise^  he 

Belonging  to  the  paps  or  dugs.  may  err  (Addison),    7*  One  of  uncommon 

MA'MMOGK.  1.  A  shapeless  piece  (Jomet).  qualifications  (i4<f</i«on).    8.  A  human  being 

7*oMa^mmock.  V,  a,  (rrom  tlie  noun.)    To  qualified  in  any  particular  manner  (Samuel). 

tear ;  to  break ;  to  pull  to  pieces  (5Aa^f^.).  \f.   Individual  (fFatt*).      10.  Not  a  beast 

MAMMON,  the  ^od  of  riches,  according  (Creeehy  11.  Wealthy  or  independent  person 
to  some  authors ;  tnongh  others  deny  that  (liUotson),  12*  A  moveable  piece  at  chess  or 
the  word  stands  for  such  a  deity,  and  un-  draughts.  13.  Man  of  war,  A  ship  of  war. 
derstaod  by  it  only  riches  themselves.  Our  Man,  in  zoology.  See  the  articles  Homo, 
Saviour  saya.  We  eannoi  Berve  God  and  mam-'  Phtsiologt,  Life,  and  Zoology. 
mom;  that  is,  be  religions  and  worldly-mind-  From  the  supeiiori^  of  his  organization  when 
ed  at  the  tame  time.  Our  poet  Milton,  by  oompand  widi  all  other  vital  oxvanized  bciogs, 
poetic  licence,  makes  Mammon  to  be  one  of  man  may  justly  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
the  fallen  angels,  and  gives  us  his  character  in  visibk  creaUon.  Hisform  iserec^hUpower^8pre- 
the  following  lines.  «»«»«?*  •  ^  P«!:?«?  ^.  '''^  the  niigc  ot  his 
^  own  disapline;  his  happmess  u  not  confined  to 

••  Hunmon.  the  least  erected  .pirit  that  fell  SJXl!^^'"^'^  "  V«>e^re,  ud 

n        t               ^         1-11.  I'll  >us  auTation  is  etetnaJ. 

From  heaven  :  for  ev'n  in  heav  n  his  looks  ,„  oontempkting  him  anutomicaDy  and  cfaemi. 

and  thoughts  ^^-^  ^  find  the  soimal  machine  gdveroed  by 

nere  always  dowmvard  bent;   admiring  three  principal  legiUators:   respiraUon,  which  by 

more  produang  in  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts 

The  richea  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  of  the  system,  a  slow  oombosiion  of  the  hydrogen 

gold,  and  carbon  contained  in  the  blood,  excites  a  disen- 
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gagcment  of  caloric  absolutely  ncctsnary  to  the  bup- 
j)ort  and  existence  of  his  animal  heat :  perspiration, 
which  by  occasioning  a  loss  of  the  perspirable  hu- 
mour, facilitates  the  disengagement  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  caloric  necessary  to  tlie  solution  of  this 
humour  in  the  surrounding  air ;  and  consequently 
prevents,  by  the  continual  coldness  this  disagree- 
ment produces,  the  individual  from  receiving  a  de- 
gree of  heat  or  perspiration  superior  to  what  is 
tixed  by  nature :  and  digestion,  which  by  furnish- 
ing the  blood  witli  water,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
restores  habitually  to  the  animal  machine  what  it 
loses  by  respiration  and  perspiration,  and  afterwards 
rejects  externally  substances  that  are  hurtful  or  tu- 
pcrfluous  to  it. 

If  the  causes  wljich  afftct  man  arc  various,  his 
resources  are  equally  multiplied  :  his  tcmjierament 
is  either  adapted  for  motion  or  repose,  for  abstinence 
or  excess  of  nourishment.  Similar  circumstances 
permit  him  to  pass  from  an  active  to  a  tranquil 
life,  according  to  ids  necessities  or  his  will.  If  he 
be  in  a  state  of  inaction  and  repose,  the  circulation 
is  slow  as  well  as  the  respiration,  he  consumes  less 
air,  exhales  less  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the 
lungs,  and  consequently  has  less  need  of  nourish- 
ment. If  he  be  obliged  to  work  hard,  the  respira- 
tion is  accelerated ;  he  consumes  more  air,  loses 
more  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  consequently  has 
nctd  of  of^ener  repairing  what  is  lost,  by  a  greater 
quantity  of  nutrition.  In  running,  dancing,  and 
all  violent  exercises,  whatever  acceleration  the  respi- 
ration and  circulation  undergo,  or  whatever  increase 
there  is  in  the  consumption  of  air,  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  the  equilibrium  of  the  animal  economy  is 
not  disturbed,  whilst  the  aliments  more  or  less  di- 
gostcd,  always  more  or  less  in  reserve  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  supply  their  loss:  but  if  tlie  expense 
made  by  the  lungs  be  greater  than  tlie  receipt  made 
by  nutrition,  the  blood  is  deprived  by  degrees  of  its 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  disease  succcccls.  In  this 
case,  the  animal  is  advised  of  the  danger  by  lassi- 
tude or  loss  of  vigour,  and  finds  the  necessity  of  re- 
LsUbUbhing  the  equilibrium  by  nourishment  and  re- 
pose. The  contrary  Uikes  place  for  want  of  motion 
and  exercise,  or  the  use  of  certain  aliments,  or  any 
imperfection  or  vice  in  the  organs  o(  nutrition  or 
respiration.  In  these  cases  the  digestion  introduc- 
ing into  the  blood  more  matter  than  the  respiration 
can  consume,  an  excess  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or 
of  both,  takes  place  in  the  mass  of  blood.  Nature 
at  such  time  strives  againrt  such  an  alteration  in 
the  humours ;  and  if  she  cannot  recover  the  equili- 
brium by  a  more  frequent  respiration,  disease  is  the 
conset]ucnce. 

Whilst  we  merely  consider  the  consumption  of 
air  in  respiration,  the  lot  of  tlie  rich  and  the  poor 
is  equal,  for  the  air  belongs  to  all,  and  costs  no- 
thing :  the  labourer,  from  his  greater  energy,  en- 
joys more  completely  this  gift  of  nature,  for  he 
drinks  lai^er  draughts  of  it,  and  relishes  it  with 
a  higher  zest :  but  since  experience  has  proved 
respiration  to  be  a  real  combustion,  that  consumes 
at  each  instant  a  portion  of  our  substance,  that 
this  consumption  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
circulation  and  respiration  are  accelerated,  and 
of  course  in  proportion  to  the  more  laborious  and 
active  life  of  the  individual;  a  multitude  of  moral 
reflections  force  themselves  upon  the  mind  with 
queries  that  it  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  answer  at  first 
wight.  Why  should  the  \yoor  man,  who  lives  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  is  obliged  to  expend  the  force 
>sliicli  nature  allots  him,  ccmsumc  more  of  his  indi- 
Ujlancc  than  his  richer  and  idler  neighbour. 


whilst  at  the  same  time  this  last  hati  leas  need  of 
repairing?  Why  shotild  the  rich  man  enjoy  an 
abundance  which  is  not  phyacally  necessary  (<« 
him,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  destined  for  the 
daily  labourer  ?  Let  us  not,  however,  calumniate 
nature :  these  are  evils  for  wluch  human  instimtioas 
alone  are  answerable,  and  with  which  die  has  no 
concern  :  they  are  also  evils  which  are  in  tbemsdves 
an  operation  of  very  extenave  good ;  and  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  owe  thfdr 
birth. 

This  result  of  forces  continually  varying  and  con- 
tinually poising  each  other,  and  which  are  every 
moment  in  the  animal  economy^  is  truly  to  be  ad« 
mired.  Man,  in  this  respect,  has  been  more  fa- 
voured by  nature  tlian  any  other  animal :  he  Hves 
equally  in  all  temperatures  and  in  aU  cHmates :  if 
he  finds  himself  in  a  cold  climate,  the  contact  of  the 
air  with  the  lungs,  from  its  greater  density,  becomes 
more  considerable:  more  ur  is  deoompoaed,  more 
caloric  disengaged,  which  repairs  the  loss  prodnced 
by  the  external  cold ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  per- 
spiration  diminishes,  evaporation  grows  less,  aad 
hence  the  cold  itself  becomes  more  temperate.  If 
he  pass  into  a  hot  climate  the  contrary  effect  takes 
place.  The  air  being  less  dense,  its  contact  with  the 
blood  becomes  less  considerable;  less  air  is  dcooo- 
posed,  less  caloric  disengaged,  a  more  abmidant  per- 
spiration established,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  beat 
taken  away :  and  in  this  manner  is  it  that  an  almost 
uniform  degree  of  heat  is  observed  in  animali  that 
breathe,  which  is  about  32?  of  Reaumur,  or  OS"  o( 
Fahrenheit. 

Max,  in  animal  chemistry,  is  compounded  of  so- 
lids, fluids,  a  vital  principle,  and,  what  distingoishei 
him  from  every  other  animal,  a  soul. 

The  solids  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft,  which 
analysis  demonstrates  to  be  formed  of  earthy  par- 
ticles, connected  together  by  an  intermediate 
gluten.  The  hard  parts  are  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages. The  soft  parts,  muscles,  nerves,  the 
viscera,  and  every  other  part  except  the  fluids. 
The  fluids  are  very  various.  See  Fluids.  Ana* 
tomy  demonstrates  the  structure  of  the  various 
parts  of  which  the  human  body  consists :  these  the 
reader  will  find  under  their  respective  heads,  ai 
muscles,  bones,  cartilages,  &c.  and  of  late  great 
progress  has  been  made  towards  ascertaining,  by 
chemical  criteria,  its  principles  and  denxnts. 
The  constituent  principles  of  man  are,  I.  The 
water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the 
humours,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  the  other  principles. 
2.  The  animal  gas,  which  consists  of  carbonated 
hydrogen,  and  is  found  not  only  in  the  blood, 
but  in  all  the  other  fluids.  3.  The  inflammable 
gas,  emitted  from  the  lar^  intestines,  in  /latM, 
4.  The  animal  gluten,  which  consists  of  carbco, 
and  azot,  and  forms  the  fibres  of  the  solid  parts ; 
the  caseous  portion  of  the  milk ;  and  the  auor  of 
the  blood.  5.  The  albumen,  present  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood.  G.  The  jelly,  fbtmd  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood  ;  Ijmiph  of  the  lymphatic  vesads,  sod 
otlier  fluids ;  and  tlie  interstices  of  all  the  fibres. 
7-  The  cruor,  which  is  the  animal  gluten  impre^f;- 
nated  with  oxydated  iron.  8.  The  mucus,  which 
lubricates  the  primie  vise;  the  aerial  8urfiK»  cf 
the  lungs;  the  parts  of  generation,  and  urinary 
passages.  9.  The  animal  oil,  which  fills  the  a\h 
of  the  adipose  membrane.  10.  The  resin,  found 
in  the  bile.  1 1.  The  sebacic  acid,  whidi  u  prcw 
sent  in  animal  oil.  12.  The  phosphoric  acid, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  ot  the  aruiul 
earth  of  tlie  bones,  and  the  phospharatod  salts  of 
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the  nrinei  13b  The  lactic  acid,  in  the  lugar  of  the  detected  a»  the  calcareous,  which  is  found  in  the 
lerain  of  the  milk.  14.  The  lugar,  latent  in  the  bones  and  other  parts.  13.  A  metallic  element, 
•enim  of  the  milk.  15«  The  animal  earth,  which  is  Of  so  great  a  number  of  metals*  inm,  and  manga* 
•  phosphoiated  calx,  and  not  only  foima  the  greatest  nese  alone  are  found  in  an  oiganized  body,  woe- 
part  of  the  bones,  but  also  is  found  in  the  nbres  of  ther  animal  or  vegetable.  Iron  is  in  greater  quan* 
the  soft  parts,  and  in  all  the  fluids.  16.  Phosphorated  tity  in  the  flesh  than  in  the  bones ;  but  in  the 
Tulstile  alkali,  and  1?.  Phosphorated  soda,  both  of  greatest  proportion  in  the  croor  or  red  part  of  the 
vhich  are  detected  in  the  urine.  18.  Culinary  salt,  blood.  14.  An  odorous  prindplef  perceptible  in 
obtained  ff  om  the  urinci  gastric  juice,  semen,  and  all  the  animal  fluids ;  but  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  the 
other  humoura.  human  urine  and  excrements.  15.  The  nerrons 
The  dementary  principles  of  our  body  hitherto  fluid,  contained  in  the  nerres,  and  which  appears 
Inown  are,  I.  Aiot,  an  element  which  combined  to  be  an  dement  jvt /^ncm,  distinct  from  all  known 
with  hydrogen  oonstitiites  Tolatile  alkali;  with  fluids,  and  not  to  be  collected  by  art.  16.  The 
the  matter  of  heat,  azotic  air ;  with  carbon,  the  vital  principle.  In  all  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  a 
glolcn  of  animal  fibres.  AnH  is  the  primary  living  body  there  exists  an  element,  with  proper- 
dement  of  the  animal  body,  for  it  may  be  ex-  ties  peculiar  to  itsdf,  which  constitutes  life;  hence 
tncted  from  almost  every  part  of  the  animal,  it  is  justly  called  vitaL  Tliis  principle  induces  a 
by  means  of  the  nitrous  add,  this  having  a  greater  mode  of  union  in  the  other  dements,  widdy  dif* 
affinity  with  the  dements  than  the  azot  itsdf.  fering  from  that  which  arises  from  the  common 
The  mucua,  jdly,  membraoes,  tendons,  ligaments,  laws  of  chemical  afiioity.  By  the  aid  of  this 
and  cartilages.  a£R>rd  it  in  a  less  degree  by  means  prindple  nature  produces  the  animal  fluids,  aa 
of  the  nitrous  add.  The  lympht  serum  of  the  blood,  bile,  semen,  and  the  rest,  whidi  can  never 
bkxid,  the  water  of  hydropic  patients,  the  liquor  be  produced  by  the  art  of  chemistry.  But  if,  in 
amoii,  and  cheese,  give  out  more.  The  greatest  consequence  of  death,  the  laws  of  vital  attraction 
quantity  of  acot  is  obtained  from  the  ooagulaUe  or  amnity  cease  to  operate,  then  the  demeots, 
Ijmpb  of  the  blood*  and  hoiA  musde.  The  flesh  recovering  dieir  former  properties,  beoome  again 
of  young  aninuls  contains  less  than  that  of  old ;  obedient  to  Uie  common  laws  of  chemical  aflinity, 
aad  it  is  in  greater  quantity  in  sarcophagousy  and  enter  into  new  combinations,  fiom  which,  new 
than  in  the  fl^  of  phytophagous  animals  and  principles,  or  the  production  of  putrefaction,  are 
iiih.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  azot  is  produced  produced.  Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining  itsdf 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitre ;  for  aner  hav-  with  the  azot,  forms  volatile  alkali ;  and  the 
ing  peifixmed  the  separation,  it  is  capable  of  carbonated  hydrogen,  with  the  azot«  putrid  air, 
atwraring  the  same  quantity  of  salt  of  tartar  u  into  which  the  whole  body  is  converted.  It  also 
bcfiiR.  2.  The  matter  of  heat,  which  enters  into  appears  from  hence,  why  organized  bodies  alone, 
the  compontion  of  both  solida  and  fluidi,  and  namdy  animal  and  vegetable,  are  subject  to  pu- 
vhich,  in  a  separate  form,  oonstitutea  the  animal  tridity ;  to  whidi  inoiganic  or  mineral  substances 
hcaL  3^  The  matter  of  light,  which  in  its  free  are  in  no  degree  liable,  the  latter  not  being  oom- 
itaie  produces  viskm,  and,  when  compoimded,  en-  pounded  according  to  the  laws  of  vital  affinity, 
urs  as  an  element  into  the  composition  of  oil  and  but  only  according  to  those  of  chemical  affinity, 
all  other  inflammable  parts.  The  eyes  of  ani-  For  the  fatiscense  or  resolutien  of  the  pyrites  or 
mab,  whidi  shine  in  the  night-time,  owe  this  femim  sulphuratum  in  the  atmospheric  air,  is 
property  to  the  matter  of  light.  4.  The  dectric  not  putrefaction,  but  only  the  oxygen,  furnished 
inatier,  which  cDtcrs  into  all  bodies,  and  afibrds  by  the  air,  combining  with  the  sulphur,  and  form- 
the  ohenoaiena  of  animal  dectridty.  6.  Oxygen,  ing  sulphuric  add.  Fire,  as  wdl  as  putridity, 
whioi,  in  combination  with  the  matter  of  heat,  separates  the  constituent  prindplea  of  animal 
cDoidtotes  vital  air ;  with  hydrogen,  forms  water ;  bodies  into  thdr  demeots ;  but  these,  by  a  pecu- 
vith  asccaoent  bases,  the  acid  nits  of  our  fluids,  liar  law,  under  the  action  of  fire,  again  combine 
(S.  Hydrogen,  whidi,  combined  with  oxygen,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  form  peculiar  consti- 
umns  water ;  with  azot,  volatile  alkali ;  with  the  tuent  prindplea,  called  the  products  of  fire.  Thus 
nistter  of  heat,  inflammable  air,  which  is  emitted  the  hydroRen,  combining  with  azot,  it  changed 
hatn  the  laxee  intcatioes;  and  with  carbon,  ani-  into  volatile  alkali;  but  with  a  large  proportion 
Old  gaa;  an^  lastly,  combined  with  carbon  and  of  carbon,  it  forms  empyrcumatie  oiL  From 
the  lebadc  add,  constitutes  the  oil  of  the  adipose  what  has  hitherto  been  said,  it  wiU  also  appear, 
mcmbnofr  7*  Carbon,  which,  in  combbadon  that  the  true  constituent  prindples  of  an  animal 
vith  hydngcn  and  the  sebadc  add,  constitutes  body  cannot  be  detected  dther  by  putrefiKtioo 
the  oQ  of  uie  adipose  membrane ;  with  hydrogen  or  the  action  of  fire ;  for  by  these  means  we  only 
slooe,  animal  gas;  with  azot,  animal  gluten,  discover  the  dements  of  tnose  prindplei.  Upon 
8.  Sulphur,  wmch,  combined  with  inflammable  this  subject  see  the  artide  Blood. 
air,  coaetitutes  the  hepatic  air,  that  exhales  from  Max  (Varieties  of).  See  Houo. 
mnsmlir  fibres,  hair,  incubated  eggs,  animal  We  resume  the  subject  here,  because  as  infidd 
(^farteo,  and,  according  to  Lavoisier,  Hbuman  ex-  Ignorance  is  perpetually  pretending,  that  the 
ooncnt.  9.  Phosphorus,  which,  with  oxygen,  diminutive  Icelanders,  the  ugly  Esquimaux,  the 
ibrais  the  phoaphonc  acid;  and,  with  inflamnuu  wooUy-headed  Negro,  and  the  copper-coloured 
Me  dr,  phosphoric  air.  The  load  sweat  of  some  American,  could  not  have  descended  fiom  one 
men,  the  phosphorescence  or  light  given  out  by  original  pair,  dther  of  European  complexion  or 
the  putrifying  bodies  of  some  animals,  and  tKe  of  Hindu  symmetry— it  may  not  be  impropcTv 
piuisphonis  obtained  from  cheese  and  human  in  this  place,  to  shew  the  weakness  of  this  popu* 
bones,  sufficiently  show  that  phosphorus  const!,  lar  objection  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  origin 
tales  an  dement  of  our  body.  10.  Soda,  or  the  of  man.  This  has  been  done  in  so  satiafoctoiy  a 
fixed  mineral  alkali.  11.  Potash,  or  the  flxed  manner  by  professor  Blumeobach,  that  we  have 
vegetable  alkali.  Each  of*  these  b  foimd  in  sevoal  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  his  observations  before  our 
(*f  the  fluids  of  the  human  body.  12.  An  earthy  readers,  oonvmced,  aa  we  are,  that  they  are  in« 
ckwmu    Of  the  earths,  no  kind  is  so  frequently  tdligible  to  every  capodty,   and    that    they  will 
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carry  conviction  to  all  who  are  not  the  slaves  of  to  diseases  exclusively  peculiar  to  these  two,  such  a» 

prejudice.  the  wonns  found  in  measled  swine. 

*-^  Some   late  writers  on  natural  history  (says  ^*  Another  reason   (continues  he)  why  I  hare 

tlie  professor)  seem  doubtful  whether  the  numer-  made  choice  of  swine  for  the  present  comparison 

ous  distinct  races  of  men  ought  to  be  considered  is,    because    the    degeneration    and    descent   from 

as  mere  varieties,   which  have  arisen  from   dcge-  the  original  race  are  far  more    certain    in    thcK 

neration,    or    as    so   many  species  altogether  dif-  animals,   and  can  be  better  traced,    than  In  the 

fcrent.      The  cause  of  this  seems  chiefly  to  be,  varieties  of  other  domestic  animals.    For  no  na. 

that  they   took  too  narrow   a  view  in    their    re-  turalist,   I   believe,   has  carried  his  scepticism  so 

searches ;    selected,  perhaps,   two   races    the    most  far  as  to  doubt  the  descent  of  the  domestic  swine 

difierent  from  each  other  possible,   and,   overlook-  from  the  wild  boar;   which  is  so  much  the  more 

ing  the  intermediate  races,  that  formed  the  con.  evident,  as  it  is  well  known  that  wild  pigs,  wiieo 

nccting  links  between   them,  compared  these  two  caught,  may  be  easily  rendered  as  tame  and  fa. 

together ;   or,  tliey  fixed  their  attention  too  much  miliar  as  domestic  swine :  and  the  contrary  also  b 

on  man,  without  examining  other  species  of  ani.  the  case ;  for  if  the  latter  by  any  accident  get  ioto 

nials,    and    comparing   their    varieties    and    dcj^c-  the  woods,  they  as  readily  become  wild  again;  so 

deration  with  those  of  the  human  species.    The  first  that  there  are  instances  of  such  animala  bong  shot 

thult  !•;,  when  one,  for  example,  places  together  a  for  wild  swine ;  and  it  has  not  been  till  they  were 

Senegal  negro  and  an  European  Adonis,  and  at  the  opened,  and  found  castrated,  that  people  were  leil 

same  time  forgets  that  there  is  not  cne  of  the  bodily  to  a  discovery  of  their  origin,  and   how,  and  at 

differences  of  diese  two  beings,  whether  hair,  colour,  what  time,  they  ran  away.    It  is  well  ascertuncd, 

features,  &c.  which  does  not  gradually  run  into  the  that,  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Sp^ 

same  thing  of  the  other,  by  such  a  variety  of  shades,  niards,  swine  were  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  tbt 

timt  no  physiologist  or  naturalist  is  able  to  establish  a  worid,  and  that  they  were  aftowards  carried  thiiber 

certain  l>oundary  between  these  gradations,  and  con-  from  Eurojie.     All  the  varieties,  therefore,  thnn  ch 

sequently  between  the  extremes  themselves.  which  this  animal  has  since  degeneratcd,i>e]ong.,  wirh 

*<  The  second  fault  is,   when  people  reason  as  the  original  European  race,  to  one  and  the  saute 

if  man  were  the  only  oi^nised  being  in  nature,  species ;  and  since  no  bodily  difietenoe  is  found  in 

and  consider  the  varieties  in  his  spedes  to  be  strange  the  human  race,  as  will  presently  appear,  either  in 

imd  problematical,  without  reflecting  that  all  these  r^atd  to  stature,  colour,  the  form  of  the  craniun). 

varieties  are  not  more  striking  or  more  uncommon  &c  which  is  not  observed  in  the  same  proportiivi 

thai^  those  with  which  so  many  thousands  of  other  among  the  swine  race,  while  no  one  on  that  arc^uot 

species  of  organised  beings  degenerate,  as  it  were,  be-  ever  doubts  that  all  tlicse  different  kinds  are  mcrvU 

fore  our  eyes.**  varierics  that  have  arisen  from  d^encration  throagit 

As  what  we  have  said  under  the  arriclc  Homo  the  influence  of  climate,  &c.  this  comparison,  it  is  to 

may  be  sufficient  to  warn  mankind    against    the  be  hoped,  will  silence  those  sceptuss  who  have  thought 

first  error,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refute  it,  we  proper,  on  account  of  these  varieties  in  tlic  huiitan 

hasten  to  refute  the  second  by  our  author's  com-  race,  to  admit  more  than  one  species, 
parison    between    the    human    race    and    that    of        **  With  regard  to   stature,  the  Patagonians,  as 

swine.  is  well  known,  have  aflbrded  the  greatest  eniploy- 

'■^  More  reasons  (says  he)  than'  one  have  in-  ment  to  anthropologists.  The  romantic  talo, 
duced  me  to  make  choice  of  swine  for  this  com-  however,  of  the  old  travellers,  who  give  to  these 
parison;  but,  in  particular,  because  tliey  have  a  inhabitants  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Ame- 
great  similarity,  in  many  respects,  to  man :  not,  lica  a  stature  of  ten  feet  and  more,  are  scarcely 
however,  in  the  form  of  their  entrails,  as  people  worth  notice ;  and  even  the  more  modest  rdation^ 
^formerly  believed,  and  tlierefore  studied  the  ana-  of  later  Englisli  navigators,  who  make  their  hev^bt 
tomy  of  the  human  body  purposely  in  swine;  from  six  to  seven  feet,  have  been  doubted  br 
so  that,  even  in  the  last  century,  a  celebrated  other  travellers,  who,  on  the  same  coast,  sought 
dispute,  which  arose  between  the  physicians  of  for  such  children  of  Enoch  in  vain.  Bat  we  sImU 
Heidelberg  and  l^ose  of  Durlach,  respecting  the  admit  every  thing  said  of  the  extraordinair  art 
position  of  tlie  heart  in  man,  was  determined,  in  of  these  Patagonians  by  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Caf- 
ooDsequence  of  orders  from  government,  by  in-  teret ;  the  first  of  whom  assigns  to  their  c^ief,  and 
specting  a  sow,  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  party  several  of  his  attendants,  a  height  of  not  len  than 
winch  really  was  in  the  wron^.  Nor  is  it  because  seven  feet,  as  far  as  could  be  determined  by  ihc 
in  the  time  of  Galen,  accordmg  to  repeated  asser-  eye ;  the  second,  who  asserts  that  he  actually 
tions,  human  flesh  was  said  to  have  a  taste  per-  measured  them,  gives  to  the  greater  part  of  ihem 
fectly  similar  to  that  of  swine ;  nor  because  tlie  from  6  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet ;  to  some  6  feet  6 
fat,  and  the  tanned  hides  of  both,  are  very  like  inches,  and  G  feet  6 ;  but  to  the  tallest,  6  feet  7 
to  each  other ;  but  because  both,  in  regard  to  the  inches :  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  last- 
economy  of  their  bodily  structure,  taken  on  the  menrioned  of  the  above  ctrcumnavigaton.  Now, 
whole,  show  unexpectedly,  on  the  first  view,  as  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  near  such 
well  as  on  closer  examination,  a  very  striking  an  excess  of  stature  as  that  observed  in  many 
similitude.  parts    of   America    among     the    swine    originally 

'^  Both,    for  example,    are   domestic    animals ;  carried  thither  from  Europe ;  and  of  those  I  UuU 

both  omnivora;  both  are  dispersed  throughout  all  mention  in   particular  those  of  Cuba,   which  arc 

the  four  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  both  conse>  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  original  stock  in 

quently  are  exposed,   in  numerous  ways,   to  the  Europe. 

principal   causes  oi  degeneration  arising  ^om  cli-  ^^  The    natives   of  Guinea,  Madagaacar,  Nfv 

mate,  mode  of  life,   nourishment,  &c. ;  both,   for  Holland,    New   Guinea,    &c.    are  Uack ;    many 

the  same    reason,    are  subject  to  many  diseases,  American  tribes  are  reddish  brown ;  and  the  £aro- 

and,  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  to  dis-  peans  are  white.    An  equal  difiercnce  is  obserrcd 

eases  rarely  found  among  other  animals  than  men  among  swine  in  difierent  countries.    In  Piednxt^t, 

and  swine,   such  as  the  stone  in  the  bladder ;  or  for    example,    tliey  arc    black*      When    I   pauoi 
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(s]n  Mir  ftndior)  throi^ 
(he  gnat  &u  for  fwine  oi  J 


.  - .   ^  '     .      -  ^  .***   country  during    gey,  about  the  same  distance  irwt  from  Latica- 

(he  gifit  &ir  for  iwme  ai  fe«]eoge,  I  did  f not  see    shire,  nearly  the  like  disCajDce  southeast  from 

r    colour.       In     TiAVsna.       #l-»l ^_.l   _• I *  i» *_    I         t 


cb^r « leddish  bnnm ;  w  Nonnwdy,  th^y  we  aU  n.  form^ig  ion|r  and  darroir,  atretehin^  from 

«  Human  h«r  ia,   indeed,  eomewhat  different  itf  """'STi  ""^  Ayre-point  to  the  Calf  of 
fbm  swine's  briades ;  yet,  iT  the  present  point  of    ^?°'  """^i^^  ^*»  »?«tJi-w«8t,  at  least  30  En- 

iw,  thcjr  may  be  compared    with    each   other.  ^"'*'  miie9.     Its  breadth  in  some  places  is 

For  hair  is  soft,  and  of  a  silky  texture ;  black  n^^^^.  ^l^^u  i^^ne  miles,  in  most  places  eigrht, 

faiir  is  eoaiser,  and  among  several  tribes,  such  as  ^"^  '<^  wme  not  aboTe  five,    and  contains 

the  Abrainianab  Negroes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  i^hoQt  160  square  miles. 
Nev  UoQand,  it  is  wooUy,  and  most  so  among        The  first  author  who  meattons  this  island  is 

the  Uottentot&    In  the  like  manner,  among  the  Caesar  j  for  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that, 

vhite  swme  in  Normandy,  as  I  was  assured  by  by  the  Mona  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  Com- 

M  mcompan^e  ***'^f  »  ^^  °**  HonnAuig,  mentaries,  placing  it  in  the  midst  between  Bri- 

L^ir,^K         •  ^^  ",  ^*"*"  |«d  "pfter  tain  and  Ireland,  we  are  to  understand  Man, 

ondieT^  ^  "^.^  VhI  !i- J  'T  w  r '"i^"  *»  ^^at  the  Mona  of  Tacitns,  which  he  ac- 

parts  of  the   body.    They  cannot,  therefore,  be  *^f  continent,  can  be  applied  only  to  Anglesey. 

emfhyed   by  the   brush-makeft.    The  difference  ^"Vy  "*'  *?*  ^^^"  ^^^^  islands:  Mona,  by 

between  the  hair  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  domestic  which  he  intends  Anglesey,  and  Monabia, 

svine,  particolarly    in  regard  to   the  softer  part  ^hich  is  Man.  In  Ptolemy  we  find  Monaseda, 

bctveen  die  strong  brisdes,  is,  as  is  well  known,  still  or  Monaida,  that  is,  the  farther  or  more  rc« 

P"'^'  mote  Mon.    Orosius  styles  it  Menavia ;  tclU> 

**  The  whole   difference   between    the    cranium  us,  that  it  was  not  extremely  fertile ;  and  that 

«f  a  Nm  and  that  of  a  European  is  not  in  this,  as  well  as  Ireland,  was  then  possessed  by 

tte  toast  dme  greater  than  ihat  equally  striking  the  Scots.  Beda,  who  distinguishes  clearly  two 

d^omee  whu*  ensu  faetwon  the  cranium  of  the  Menavian  islands,  names  this  the  northern  Me- 

I^£Iit!^-S^^^-^^*f"'•*/°^    '^  navia,  bestowing  the  epithet  of  southern  upon 

S^^^^v^St?-**^"^^^  Anglesey.     In  some  copi**  of  Nennius.  fiiis 

S^S^h^y?<S^ftoth '^''^^        ^  ^''^  »  denominated  Eafconia;  in  others  Me- 

.  "I  Aall  pass  oTer  (says  our  author)  less  na-  "^^ia ;  but  both  are  explained  to  mean  Man 

tw»l  varieties  which  may  be  found  among  swme  ^*°"1?  of  Beverley  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 

«  veH  as  among  men,  and  only  mention  that  I  ™®  Menavian  islands.    1  he  Britons,  in  their 

hare  been  assured  by  Mr.  Sulzer,  that  the  peculiar.  ^^^  language,  called  it  Manaw,  more  properly 

'^  of  having  the  bone  of  the  leg  remarkably  long.  Main  au,  t.  e.  '*  a  little  island,"  which  seems 

MB  die  ease  among  the  Hindus,  has  been  re-  to  be  latinized  in  the  word  Menavia.  All  which 

™«W  with  regard  to  the  swine  in  Normandy,  clearly  proves,  that  this  small  isle  was  early  in- 

ihey  stand  very  long  on  their  hmd  legs  (says  habited,  and  as  well  known  to  the  rest  of  the 

J^^^n  one  rf  his  lettenj ;  their  bade,  dierefore,  is  world  as  either  Britain  or  Ireland. 
^^Jt  *r  T^  ^'^'^  ■  M?^  ""^  "?°*^        The  soil  is  very  different;  towards  thesoutU 

SlTi^  'Sf.  ^.  l!f^  'l^.^^  ^;  '«  »  "  goo<J  ^  <^an  be  desired.  The  mountains 

^t.'t^iX^Z^nT^ntJ!^:  -r4r  Tb'^-tlv  less  fruitful.  The 

|»«»liave  d^enenued  mto  races  which  m  sinim.  7a"«y»  between  them  afford  as  good  pasture, 

^  fu  exceed  every  thing  that  has  been  found  «*y»  ">«>  corn,  as  m  most  other  places.     To- 

*«>gc  in  bodUy  variety  [among  the  human  race.  w*™«  ^^^  north,  indeed,  there  is  a  dry,  barren, 

^•ine  wiUi  solid  hoo&  were  known  to  the  ancients,  s^ndy  earth,  but  capable  of  improvement.     A 

^  Ivge  herds  of  them  are  found  ih  Hungary,  large  tract  of  land,  called  the  Ciirragh,  was  for> 

^^edea,  &c.    In  the  like  manner,  the  European  merly  a  bog,  but  since  it  has  been  drained,  it  is 

|*ne,  first  carried  by  the  Spaniards,  in  ift09,  to  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  island  ;andthoagh 

tt«  lalaad  of  Cuba,  at  that  time  cdd>rated  for  the  peat  is  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  deep,  yet  by 

^.'^u  u  ?^'  ,^.<P*"»*«?  ,j»*o  a   monstrous  good  husbandry  they  have  got  a  surface  which 

Sm^^"        "^  half  a  sp«im  length."  Srill  bear  the  plough.    ASd  the  same  nlace 

Prou,  ti«e  Sts,  our  author  condudes   that  it  ■"5^)^*'^  '**1  neighbourhood  both  with  tread 

fc>n  descended  from   one  original   pair,  and   to  I^X*  **t5'  ^^^^'^  "^A^^'  some  two  feet  and  a 

«ntend  that  the  varieties  of  men  axe  lo    many  halT>n  diameter,  and  forty  feet  long,  supposed 

wot  spedes.  <>y  ^^^  inhabitants  to  have  lain  there  ever  since 

the  deluge.    The  oaks  and  fir  do  not  lie  pro- 

io  Man.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     I.  To  miscuously;  but  where  is  plenty  of  one  sort, 

lamish  with  men  (Daniel).  ?.  To  guard  with  there  are  generally  few  or  none  of  the  other.-- 

nen  (S«Air«peare.)  3.  To  fortify ;  to  strengthen  A  high  ndgeof  mounUins  runs  almost  the 

(ifi/^off).    4.  To  tame  a  hawk  (Shakspeare).  length  of  the  island,  which  supplies  the  inhabi- 

*.  To  attend ;  to  serve ;  to  wait  on  as  a  ser-  tants  quite  round  with  water  and  fire.    Abnn- 

»*ot  (Bern  JoMiok).  6.  To  direct  in  hostility ;  dance  of  littlerivulets  and  springs  of  excellent 

w  point  (Shakspeart).  '  water  (by  the  sides  of  which  the  inhabttanU 

Man  (Isle  oO»  an  island  in  tho  Irish  sea,  have  for  the  most  part  built  their  houses)  run 

lyu^  about  seven  leagues  north  from  Angle-  hence  to  the  sea,  and  the  sides  of  the  luoun- 
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tains  are  stored  with  heath,  apil  an  excellent  honourable  house  it  continued  to  the  year  173!i, 
peat  for  fuel.  The  highest  of  these  mountains  except  for  tivelre  years  during  the  civil  wars 
is  called  Sna6eld  ;  its  height,  as  taken  by  an  when  it  was  given  oy  the  parliament  to  the  lord 
exact  barometer^  being  about  580  yards;  the  Fairfax;  but  it  returned  to  its  ancient  lords  at 
mercury  subsiding  two  inches  and  one-tenth,  the  restoration.  After  which  it  came  to  the 
From  tfie  top  of  this  mountain  they  have  a  fair  duchess  of  Athol,  the  daughter  of  the  earl,  as 
prospect  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  a  barony  in  fee.  The  lord  sends  a  governor, 
Wales.  The  air  is  sharp  and  cold  in  winter ;  lieutenant,  or  captain,  who  constantly  resides 
but  in  all  such  places  as  have  a  natural  shelter,  atCastle-Town,  where  he  has  a  handsome  hoo&e, 
or  an  artificial  one  from  trees,  the  air  is  as  mild  salary,  and  other  conveniences  befittioghis  su- 
as  in  Lancashire  ;  the  frosts  being  short,  and  tion.  lie  is  to  take  care  that  all  officers,  civil 
the  snow  not  lying  long  on  the  ground,  especi«  and  military,  discharge  their  trusts  and  daty. 
ally  near  the  sea.  The  black  cattle  and  horses  He  is  chancellor,  and  to  him  there  is  an  appral 
are  generally  less  than  those  of  England  ;  but  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  and  from  liim 
as  the  land  improves,  so  do  these,  and  of  late  to  the  lord,  and,  finally  (if  occasion  be)  to  the 
there  have  been  some  bred  here  as  large  as  in  king  of  England,  in  council.  By  act  of  parlia- 
other  places.  Of  several  noxious  animals,  men t,  1765,  the  island  and  lordship  of  Man, 
such  as  badgers,  foxes,  otters,  filmerts,  moles,  and  all  the  islands  and  lordships,  royalties  and 
hedge-hogs,  snakes,  toads,  &c.  the  inhabitants,  regalities,  and  franchises,  liberties  and  sej- 
in  the  time  of  bishop  Wilson,  from  whom  this  ports  to  the  same  belonging,  and  all  other  the 
account  is  taken,  knew  no  more  than  their  tiereditaments  and  {)reuiises  granted  by  the  m^ 
names ;  as  also  several  birds,  such  as  the  wood-  veral  letters  patent  to  the  family  of  De'rl\v,  icr. 
pecker,  the  jay,  the  nianp,  &c.  And  it  is  not  shall  be  inalienably  vested  in  his  majesty  an«i 
long  since  a  person,  more  fanciful  than  prudent  successors,  excepting  and  reserving  to  the  duke 
or  kind  to  his  country,  brought  in  a  breed  of  of  Athol  and  his  heirs  the  patronage  of  the 
magpies,  which  have  increased  incredibly,  so  bishopric  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  bi- 
as to  become  a  nuisance  ;  and  only  a  few  years  shoprics  of  Sodor  and  Man,  the  temporals  of 
since  somebody  brought  in  frogs,  which  they  the  same  when  vacant,  and  all  other  patronaiO's 
say  increase  very  fast.  There  arc  not  many  and  ecclesiastical  benefices  witliin  Uie  island ; 
({uarries  of  good  stone:  but  one  there  is  near  also  reserving  the  landed  property,  with  all 
(Jastle-Towu,  which  yields  a  tolerably  good  rights  in  or  over  the  soil,  as  loras  of  the  manor, 
black  marble,  tit  for  tomb-stones,  &c.  There  with  all  courts  baron,  rents,  services,  and  other 
are  also  a  good  many  quarries  of  a  blue,  thin,  incidents  to  such  courts  belonging,  wastt's, 
light  slate,  one  of  the  best  coverings  for  houses ;  commons,  and  other  lands,  inland  water,  6sh- 
of  which  great  quantities  are  exported.  Mines  ings,  mills,  mines,  and  minerals  ;  and  aUo  re^ 
of  coal  there  are  none,  though  several  attempts  serving  the  honorary  service  of  rendering  to  his 
have  been  made  to  find  them.  But  of  lead,  majesty's  heirs  and  successors.kings  and  queens 
copper,  and  iron,  there  are  several,  and  some  of  England,  two  falcons  on  the  days  of  their  re- 
of  them  have  been  wrought  to  good  advantage,  snective  coronations.  By  an  abstract  of  the 
particularly  the  lead,  of  which  ore  many  huii-  clear  revenue  of  Man,  from  1754  to  17^«  ^^'^ 
drcd  tons  have  lately  been  smeltedf  and  ex-  medium  was  72931.  Os.  6d.  per  annum ;  ol 
ported.  This  island  has  had  many  masters. —  which  the  land  revenue  for  the  last  year  wd* 
The  Norwegians  conquered  this  when  they  1-1091.  17s.  6d. ;  and  the  income  of  tiie  lands 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Western  Isles,  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  isle  107L  The 
which  they  sent  kings  to  govern,  who  generally  principal  towns  are  Castle-Town,  Peel,  Dou<^- 
chose  the  isle  of  Man  for  their  residence.  This  las,  and  Ramsey.  The  commodities  of  tliU 
continued  until  1266,  when  there  was  a  very  island  arc  black  cattle,and  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
solemn  agreement  made  between  Magnus  IV.  hides,  skins,  honey,  and  tallow.  The  Isle  of 
of  Norway>and  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  Man  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  hy 
by  which  this  isle,  among  the  rest,  was  sur-  St.  Patrick,  about  the  year  4iO,  at  which  time 
rendered  to  the  Scots  for  4000  marks,  to  be  the  bishopric  of  Man  was  erected.  The  bishops 
paid  in  four  years,  and  100  marks  yearly  ;  and,  are  barons  of  the  island,  and  have  a  seat,  thougii 
pursuant  to  this,  Alexander  drove  out  the  king  not  a  voice,  in  the  English  house  of  peers, 
of  Man,  in  the  year  1270,  and  united  it  to  Man  op  war.  See  Ship. 
Scotland.  In  1312,  there  was  a  second  agree-  Man  op  \var  bird.  See  Pelicanus. 
ment  between  Hacquim  V.  and  Robert  1.  of  MANACHIA,  or  Magnisa,  the  ancient 
.Scotland  ;  and  in  1426,  a  third  agreement,  all  Magnesia,  a  town  of  Natolia  Proper,  with  i 
of  which  are  set  down  at  large  in  Torfeu$*s  bishop's  see,  and  a  castle.  It  was  fonnerly  the 


Stanley  and  of  Man,  who  had  it  miles  N.of  Smy 

given  him  by  Henry  IV.  in  1405.     However,  MA'NACLBS.  «.  (maiitr<F,  from  maJtsi, 

foi9smuch  as  by  the  last  agreement  between  Lat^Chainfor  the  hands';  shackles.  (Kcr/u.). 

the  kings  of  Norway  and  Scotland,  the  latter  To  Ma'nacle.  v.  a.  (from  the  nouo).    i^ 

claimed  a  right  to  this  island,  the  lords  of  Man  chain  the  hands  ;  to  shackle  (SAaksprarf). 

were  obliged  to  keep  a  constant  standing  army  To  MA'N  AGE.  v.  a,  (meaa^cr^  French.)  1. 

and  garrisons  for  the  defence  of  it,  till  the  reign  To  conduct;  to  carry  %i\\  (^StHliiigflcfl\    i 

of  king  James  1.  of  England.     And  in  this  To  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action  (^KnJ'ct ) 
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3.  To  «rov«ni ;  to  make  tractable  (^rbythnof).  nataral  paces  of  the  lione  are  BpoUed,  and  he 

4. 1  o  wield ;  to  move  or  aie  eaiily  (^Newton),  is  rendered  an6t  for  cotnmoa  oasines* ;  tlie* 

fi.  To  hasband  ;  to  make  the  object  of  caution  only  compensation  for  which  it,  that  be  has 

{Dtjfden).    6.  To  treat  with  caution  or  de-  learned  sundry  faarleqain  tricks;  two  of  which 

ceocy  (Addison),  are,  to  skip  like  a  goat,  and  kick  up  behind 

lo  Ma'NAOE.  tf.  n.  To  snperintend  affairs ;  like  an  ass." 

to  transact  (Dryc/en).  MA'NA(I€ABLE.    a.  (from  manage.)  I. 

Ma'naob«    #.   (menage,  French.)  I«  Con«  Easy  in  the  use  (JVewion).    2.  Uovernable; 

doct ;  administration  (South),  2.  Use ;  instrn-  tractable. 

mentality  (Bacon).  3.  Uovernnient  of  a  horse  M  A'NAGBABLENESS.  #.  (from  manafce- 

(Peackam),  4.  Discipline ;  goremance  (L*J?«-  abie).  1.  Accommodation  to  easy  use  (Bovie). 

trange.)  2.  Tractableness ;  easiness  to  he  governed. 

M  Alt  A  OB,    or   Men  A  OB.      An    academy,  MA'NAGBMENT.  t.  (mtnagemeni,  Pr.) 

rjdin^-scbool,  or  other  place  for  learning  to  1.  Conduct;  administration  (Steift).  2.  Prn- 

ride  the  great  horse ;  as  also  for  breaking  horses  deuce ;  canning  practice  (Dryden),    3.  Prac- 

info  their  proper  paces,  motions  and  actions.—  tice ;  transaction ;  dealing  (Addison), 

Every  manage  has  a  central  spot  for  regulating  MA'NAUBR.  t.  (from  manage.)  1.  One 

the  round  or  volts  in  which  tiie  practice  or  tac-  who  has  the  conduct  or  direction  of  any  thing 

tique  of  the  manage  consists,  to  which  centre  (Sottth).    2.  A  man  of  frugality ;  a  good  has- 

a  pillar  is  affixed.    To  this  pillar  horses  are  oc-  band  (Dryden), 

casionally  fastened  in  their  ftrst  If ssons.  There  MA'NAORKY. «.  (menagerie,  French.)  I. 
are  other  pillars  also  placed  in  pairs  at  the  sides  Conduct ;  direction ;  administration  (CVare/i- 
of  the  manage,  for  the  more  perfect  completion  don).  2.  Husbandry;  frugality  (/>erify  of 
of  tlie  art.  The  manage  may  be  divided  into  PietyY  3.  Manner  or  using  (Decay  o/Ptety^. 
the  greater  and  the  less ;  or,  as  a  modern  writer  M  AN  A  R,  an  island  of  the  East  I  ndies,  on 
has  denominated  them,  **  the  grand  and  petit  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 
manage :  the  former  constituting  the  manage-  Portuguese  got  nossession  of  it  in  1560;  the 
men  t  of  the  great  horse,  intendedpu  rely  for  the  Dutch  took  it  from  tliem  in  1658;  and  the 
purposes  of  parade ;  the  latter,  confined  solely  English  took  it  from  the  Dutch  in  1795. — 
to  military  tactics.  The  grand  manage  consists  Lon.  80.  45  E.  I^at  9.  0  N. 
jn  teaching  a  horse,  already  perfectly  broken  MAXASSEH  (in  Scripture  hist.),  the  chl- 
in  the  common  way,  certain  artificial  motions,  est  son  of  Joseph,  and  grandson  of  the  pa* 
the  chief  of  which'are  called  the  terra  a  terra,  triarcli  Jacob  ((len.  xli.  50,  51.),  was  born  in 
demi-volt,  corvet,  capriole,  croupade,  balotade,  the  year  of  the  world  229(>,  before  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  step  and  leap ;  which  last  is  a  motion  )7l4.  The  tribe  de»cended  from  him  came 
componndra  of  three  airs ;  the  terra  a  terra,  out  of  Egypt,  in  number  32,2iM)  men,  fit  for 
rorvet,  and  the  leap.  When  a  horse  is  perfect  battle,  upwards  of  20  years  old,  under  the  con- 
in  all  these,  he  is  styled  a  full  dressed,  or  ma-  duct  of  Gamaliel,  son  of  Pedahznr  (Numb.  ii. 
naged  horse*  20,  2\).    This  tribe  was  divided  at  their  en- 

The  petit  manage  is  that  drilling,  or  train-  trance  into  the  laud  of  Promise.    One  half  had 

'"^«  by  which  the  army  riding-masters  fit  the  its  portion  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  and  the 

hone  for  military  service  in  the  ranks.    The  other  half  on  this  side  the  river, 

chief  objects  of  it  are,  to  set  him  upon  his  Manassbh,  the  15th  kingof  Judah,  being 

liaQQcbea,  and  make  him  rein  well;  to  give  tlie  son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah.  His  acts  are 

him  a  cadenced  pace ;  to  teach  him  to  rein  recorded  in  2  Kings  xx.  xxi.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 

hack,  or  retreat ;  to  move  sideways,  to  stand  MAN  ATI,    in  amphibiology.      See  Tri- 

Hre,  and  to  leap.    After  these  a  horse  will  soon  cubchub. 

hecome  capable  of  all  the  necessary  military  MANA'TION.  «.  (manaiio,  Latin.)    The 

evolutions.    The  common  business  of  our  town  act  of  issuing  from  something  else, 

riding-scbools  is  to  teach  grown  gentlemen  M  AN ATOU LIN,  a  chain  of  islands  on  the 

and  Udies,  and  to  set  ill- broken  horses  upon  N.  side  of  Lake  Huron,  in  N.  America,  ex- 

their  hannches.     It  is  well  known  that  the  tending  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  eight 

f; rand  manage  has  been  long  out  of  fashion  in  in   breadth.    The  name  signifies  a  place  of 

thtscountry;  and  farther,  that  it  has  for  years  spirits;  and    they  are  held    sacred    by  the 

past  been  upon  the  decline  in  every  other.    In  Indians. 

troth  it  is  a  mere  relict  of  that  superstition  in  M  ANCA,  was  a  square  piece  of  gold  coin, 

%il  things  which  is  the  characteristic  of  bar-  commonly  valued  at  30  pence ;  and  mancusa 

baroBs  times.    It  is  unnecessary  to  any  good  was  as  much  as  a  mark  of  silver,  having  its 

or  useful  purpose,  because  all  such,  whether  of  name  from  the  manu  cusa,  being  coined  with 

parade  or  business,  may  be  fully  answered  by  the  hand  (Leg.  Canui).     But  tlie  manca  and 

the  conunon,  rational,  and   nninjurious  ma-  mancusa  were  not  always  of  that  value;  for 

nagement ;  while  there  is  always  more  or  less  sometimes  the  former  was  valued  at  six  sliil- 

cruel^practisedin  completing  the  full-dressed  lings,  and  the  latter,  as  used  by  the  English 

horse;  socb,  for  instance,  as  severe  whippings,  Saxons,  was  equal  in  value  to  our  half  crown, 

the  meaning  of  which  the  horse  cannot  pos-  MANCANDO.  (Ital.)  In  music,  a  word 

sibly  comprehend,^  and  which  are  therefore  implying  that  the  passage  over  which  it  is 

unnatural  and  illegitimate;  the  labour  and  irri-  written  is  to  be  sung  or  played  with  a  decreas- 

tatton  also  are  excessive;  and,  after  all,  the  ing  sound.    See  Diminuendo. 
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MANCESTER,  a    village    in    Wanvick-  may  be  further  calculated  from  the  great  nnm. 

uliire,  near  Atlierstone  and  the  river  Anker,  her  of  cotton  factories  within  the  boandaries  of 

It  was  a  Roman  station  ontheWatling-street,  the  town,  wherein  it  is  thought  that  30,<)Ull 

and  here  several  coins  have  been  dug  up.  men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed  in 

MANCHA,  a  territory  of  Spain,  in  New  the  mere  branches  of  preparing  warp  and  weft. 

Cfistilo,  between  the  river  GuaJiana  and  An-  If  to  these  be  added  the  many  hands  applied  to 

dalusia.     It  is  a  mountainous  country ;  and  it  weaving,  &:c.  &c.  &c.  beside  all  the  more  ge> 

was  here  that  Cervantes  made  his  hero,  Don  neral  mechanics,  as  well  as  hoaseholders,  do- 

Quixote,  perform  his  chief  exploits.  mestic  servants,  &c.  Manchester  may  be  ranked 

MAN(yHE,  or  CnAVfiELy  a  department  of  (except  Liverpool)  as  the  most  popaloos  mar* 

France,  including  part  of  the  late  province  of  ket-town  in  Great  Britain. 
Normandy.     It  is  almost  surrounded  by  the        The  college  here  was  founded  in  1429,  by 

English  Channel,  and  Coutances  is  the  capital.  Thomas  West,  lord  Delaware;  alMl  coBsiste!l 

Manche  is  sometimes  used  for  a  sleeve.  of  a  warden,  eight  fellows,  four  clerks,  and  six 

MANCHESTER,    a  town  of  Lancashire  choristers.     Al>out  the  same  time  the  present 

in  England,  situated  in  W.  Ion.  2.  42.  N.  lat.  collegiate  church  was  built(ttmheroDlyDaTing 

53.  2'j.     Mr.  Whitaker  conjectures,  that  the  been  used  for  the  former  church),  and  John 

station  was  first  occupied  by  the  Britons  about  Huntington,  bachelor  of  laws,  was  the  first 

5<K)  years  B.  C.  but  that  it  did  not  receive  any  warden,  named   by  the  founder  himself:  be 

thing  like  the  form  of  a  town  till  450  years  enjoyed  the  wardenship  nearly  40'yeart ;  and  a 

after,  or  50  years  B.  C.  when  the  Britons  of  monument  justly  remains  to  his  memonr,  he 

Cheshire  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  having  been  the  nrst  topropose  and  assistin  the 

of  their  southern  neighbours,  and  of  conse-  erection  of  the  church.   Hedied  Nor.  1 1,  t43S, 

qucuce  alarmed  the  Sestuntii,or  inhabitants  of  and  was  interred  in  the  middle  of  the  choir. — 

Lancashire,  so  much,  that  they  began  to  build  This  church  is  a  fine  stnictnre  of  what  i« 

fortresses  in  order  to  defend  their  country.  Its  termed  the  Gothic  system,  and  is  more  enriched 

British  name  was  Mancenion.^  that  is,  ^'  a  place  with  sculpture  than  such  churches  nsoally  are. 

of    tents:"  it  was    changed,    however,  into  The  tabernacle  work  over  the  stalls  in  the  choir 

Mancunium  by  the  Romans,  who  conquered  is  very  curious,  as  are  the  lar^e  arches  added 

it  under  Agricola,  in  the  memorable  year  of  the  upon  vaulting  the  choir.     Toe  or^D,  whicK 

Christian  (era  79.     It  appears  also  to  have  been  cost  not  less  than  10001.  is  larire  ana  powrrfoL 

called  Manduesucdum,  Manduessedum,   Ma-  The  lust  warden  was  Ricliar^  Murray,  D.  D. 

nucium,  and  Mancestre;  from  which  last  it  the  Mth  iu  succession.     The  college  \vas  neir* 

seems  most  evident  that  the  present  name  has  founded  in  1G36;  and  Richard  Heyrick,  li.l^, 

been  derived.     It  is  distant  from  London  182  named  the  first  warden  on  that  foundation. — 

miles,  and  from  Edinburgh  214 ;  standing  near  The  present  warden,  Richard  Asheton,  D.  D. 

the  conflux  of  the  Irk  and  the  Irwell,  about  rector  of  Middleton,  is  the  fifth  in  saccession 

three  miles  from  the  Mersey.  from  Richard  Heyrick.     The  collegiate  body 

Manchester  was  accounted  a  large  and  po-  now  consists  of  a  warden,  four  fellows,  tvo 

pnlous  town  even  50  years  ago ;  but  since  chaplains,  two  clerks  (one  of  whom,  by  a  late 

that  time  it  is  supported  to  have  increased  in  regulation,  is  to  be  at  least  bachelor  of  arts 

more  than  a  triple  proportion,  both  in  respect  and  in  priest's  orders),  fourchoristers,  and  four 

to  buildings  and  inhabitants.     In    ISOO   the  singing  men. 

uuniher  of  houses  was  12,5  IJ,  of  inhabitants        lk*side  the  collegiate  church,  there  are  als*^ 

84,020 :  since  that  period  the  inhabitants  have  the  following  :  St.  Anne's,  a  handsome  church, 

augmented  to  more  than  100,000.    Such  has  bej^un  in  1709  and  finished  in  1723:  it  is  tlie 

been  the  happy  concurrence  of  ingenuity  and  gittof  the  bishop  of  Chester.    St.  Mary's,  bailt 

industry,  and  such  the  astonishing  improve-  by  the  clergy  of  the  collegiate  church,  and  con- 

ments  daily  making  in  its  numerous  manu>  secrated  upwards  of  36  years  ago,  is  a  neat  aod 

factures,   together  with    the    encouragement  indeed  an  elegant  edifice ;  as  is  St.  John's. 

theseafford  to  skilful  artistsin  various  branches,  which  was  bmlt  about  26  years  since  by  the 

that  streets  must  extend  in  proportion :  yet  po-  late  Edward  Byrom,  Esq.  '  The  next  praen- 

pulation  appears  to  have  increased  more  rapidly  tation  thereof  is,  by  act  of  parliament,  rested 

than  builaings  ;  hence  competitions  naturally  in  his  heirs,  afterwards  devolving  to  the  war* 

arise,  and  hence  a  temporary  advance  of  rents,  den  and  fellows  of  the  collegiate  church.    St. 

The  manufactures  of  this  town  and  neighbour-  Paul's  church  was  erected  upwards  of  IS  yean 

hood,  from  humble  domestic  beginnings  about  ago;  and  is  a  handsome  spacious   buildinr* 

two  centuries  ago,  have  now,  after  progressive  chiefly  brick  ;  to  which  has  ueen  added,  withio 

improvements,  acquired  such  celeority,  both  the  last  eight  years,  a  lofty  and  substantial  stone 

in  the  scale  of  ornament  and  utility,  as  to  tower.     St.  James's  church  has  been  erected 

spread  in  ten  thousand  forms  and  colours,  not  about  IG  years :  it  is  a  large  well-lig4ited  bailti- 

only  in  these  kingdoms,  but  over  all  Europe,  ing  of  brick  and  stone,   with  a  small   stone 

and  even  into  the  distant  continents;  being  at  steeple.     St.  Michaers  is  also  of  brick  aaJ 

once  most  precious  mines  of  well-earned  pri-  stone,  with  a  souare  tower.     It  was  bnilt  by 

vate  wealth,  and  important  contributors  to  the  the  late  Rev.  Humphrey  Owen  (one  of  tW 

necessary  public  treasure  of  the  state.  Its  post-  chaplains  of  the  collegiate  church,  ami  rrtt.-r 

othce  alone  may  afford  an  evidence  of  its  ex-  of  St.  Mary's),  in  whose  heirs  the  presentation 

"'ve  commerce.  The  population  of  the  town  is  vested  for  a  term  of  60  years,  and  ilicua'i''f* 


MANCHESTER. 

Irani  in  the  warden  and  fellows  of  tlie  college,  pardiase  of  books  and  for  a  librarian's  salary 
To  these  may  be  added,  St  Thomas's,  Ard-  was  1161;  bat  by  recent  improrements  of  the 
trick  Green ;  and  Trinity  cburcb,  Salford  :  for  estate,  the  income  is  more  than  thrice  that 
though  the  Ir well   intervenes  between  Man-  sam.  The  books  at  this  time  amount  to  10,000 
Chester  and  Salford,  and  each  is  governed  by  its  Tolumes,  of  i^hich  a  catalogue  handsomely    * 
lespectiTe  constables ;  yet,  being  connected^by  printed  in  two  vols.  Svo,  has  been  published 
three  bridges,  by  mutual  friendship,  and  by  the  oy  the  present  librarian,  the  Rev.  John  Rad« 
coDimon  pursuit  of  universally  useful  manu-  cliffe,  A.  M.     At  stated  hours  oti  all  days, 
factores  and  commerce,  the  two  places  are  except  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  the  stu- 
geoerally  considered  under  the  name  of  Man«  dious  may  have  free  access  to  read,  in  the  li- 
rhester,  as  tha  borough  of  South wark  is  not  brary,  any  book  it  contains ;  and  in  order  to 
improperly  deemed  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  render  it  comfortable  during  the  cold  season  of 
to  Sallbrd  there  is  likewise  a  method ist  ehapel,  the  year,  several  stoves  are  kept  heated  at  the 
and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen*     In  reading  boors.    This  college  and  a  large  in* 
Maacbesttur  is  a  new  church,  finished  six  yeara  closed  area  are  situated  upon  a  high  pcrpen- 
agD,andcalled  St.  George's.  St.  Peter's  church,  dicnlar  rock,  bounded  by  the  Irk  close  to  its 
at  the  end  of  Mosley-street,  ia  a  strong  and  ele*  confluence  with  tlie  Irweli ;  and  is  thought  by 
suit  stone  atmctore  with  a  high  spire :  it  is  Mr.  Whitaker,  to  be  included,  as  well  as  the 
lighted,  in  a  manner  not  very  common,  by  six  collegiate  church,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
seaiicircular  windowj>.   Another  church,  called  ancient    Roman    praetorinm ;    the  whole  of 
St.  Clement*s,  wa9  also  begun  in  the  year  1^92,  which  site  towards  the  Irweli,  as  on  the  side 
ID  Stephenson  *a  square;  and  also  one  called  the  of  the  Irk,  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
New  Jerusalem  church.     Beside  the  fourteen  water  and  the  opposite  land  of  Salford.    The 
cfaorebes  above  enumerated,  there  are,  a  catfao-  Free^sdiool,  higher  up  on  the  same  side  the 
lie  chapel,  three  large  methodist  chapels,  a  Irk,  almost  joining  to  the  college,  is  supported 
chapel  for  the  people  called  quakers,  and  ten  by  tlie  rents  of  three  mills ;  one  of  which  is  for 
chapels  for  diaaentera  of  other  denominations,  finding  malt,  another  for  com,  and  the  third 
dheetham'a  Hospital,  commonly  called  the  is  employed  as  a  snuff-mill.    These  rents  are 
College,  becanse  it  was  originally  the  place  of  now  increased  to  7001.  per  annum,  from  which 
residence  of  the  warden  and  fellows,  is  deserv*  salaries  are  paid  to  three  masters  and  two  as- 
inguf  particular  notice.  Humphrey  Cheetliam,  sistants.    The  scholars  educated  here  have  cer- 
of  Clayton,  near  Manchester,  Esq.  having  been  tain  exhibitions  allowed  at  the  university ;  and 
remarkably  successful  in  trade,  in  the  miadle  of  such  of  them  as  are  entered  at  Brasen-nose 
the  last  ceotnry  bought  the  college,   and  li-  college,  Oxford,  have  a  cliance  of  obtaining 
hermllyendowea  it  for  tlie  maintenance  and  edu-  some  valuable  exhibitions  arising  from  lands 
aUon  of  ^  poor  boys,  admissible  between  the  in  Manchester  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Hnlroe.^^ 
afeof6and  10  years.    By  an  improvement  of  The  deserved  reputation  of  this  school  is  a 
the  funds  of  the  charity,  the  number  of  boys  powerful  recommendation  of  its  scholars  enter- 
was  incieaaed  to  60 ;  and  continued  such  till  ing  at  the  universities.  The  Academy  is  a  large 
tlie  Easter   meeting  of  the  feoffees  in  17B0,  and  commodious  building,  raised  by  the  snb« 
when  another  augmentation  took  place,  and  scriptions  of  several  respectable  dissenters,  and 
the  number  lias  since  been  constantly  80.*—  placed  under  the  care  of  able  tutors.     Here 
The  townships,  pointed  out  by  the  founder  for  youth  above  14  years  of  age  are  admitted  and 
objects  of  his  cnarity,  are  the  following,  to-  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  liberal 
je^ether  with  the  respective  numbers  admitted  knowledge,  preparatory  to  trade  or  the  profes* 
from  each :  Manchester,  original  number  14,  sions.    The   Literary  and   Philosophical  So- 
Bow  28 ;   Salford  6,  now  12 ;  Droylsden  3,  ciety  of  Manchester  was  instituted  in  the  be- 
now  6 ;    Grumpsall   2,  now  4 ;    Bolton-le-  ginning  of  the  year  1781,  and  is  well  known 
moors  10,  now  20;    Turton  5,  now  10. —  by  its  memoirs,  of  which  several  volumes  Svo. 
So  that  80  persons  are  now  annually  provided  have  been  published ;  these  have  been  trans- 
(or  by  this  liberal  benefactor ;  including  for  the  lated  into  the  German  language. 
Iwspital  a  governor,  one  man  and  five  women        A  society  was  also^stabli  shed  here  in  Noveni- 
mvants;  a  school-master ;  and,  on  the  library  ber  1789,  under  the  name  of  the  Lancashire  Hu- 
ntablishment,  a  librarian.    (See  an  authentic  mane  Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  all  who 
letter  in  the  Gent.   Mag.  for  June  1792,  p.  mayattempttfaerecovery  of  persons  apparently 
3S1).    The  boys  of  this  hospital  are  comfort-  drowned.  The  Infirmary,  Dispensary,  Lunatio 
ably  provided  for  till  the  age  of  14,  when  they  Asylum,and  public  Baths,areall  situated  on  one 
are  further    clothed,   and  with   »  premium  largeairy  plot  of  land,  in  the  most  elevated  and 


len^  good  masters,  the  buildings;  a  canal  intervening 

ithasl)cen  sug^^ted  to  furnish  some  kind  of  them  and  the  public  street,  next  to  which  It  la 

Msy  employment  for  a  small  part  of  their  time  guarded  by  iron  palisades.  The  Lying-in  Hos* 

Botengaged  at  school.  The  library,  which  occo-  ptal  is  situated  in  Salford,  at  the  end  of  the  old 

inesan  extensive  gallery  of  the  same  building,  bridge.     A  new  Work-house  is  completed; 

owes  its  foundation  and  increasing  importance  and  tor  such  a  purpose  a  happier  spot  could  not 

to  the  same  benevolent  source.    The  annual  be  found  in  any  town  than  that  whereon  it  is 

laeof  the  fund  originally  bequeathed  for  the  erected,  being  on  an  equal  eminence  with  the 
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col  lege  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irk,  and  pro-  separate  confinement  of  various  criminals.— 
misiiiir  the  greatest  possible  comforts  to  sncn  as  Over  the  entrance  is  a  large  session-room,  wiili 
may  be  Jiecessitated  to  become  its  inhabitants,  adjoining  rooms  for  the  magistrates,  cooncil. 
The  Exchange  was  a  strong  good  building;  but  jurors,  &c.  Beyond  this,  in  the  centre  of  a 
since  the  late  act  of  parliament  obtained  for  very  large  area' inclosed  by  very  hig^h  walls, 
farther  improvements  of  the  town,  it  has  been  stands  the  Prison,  an  extensive  baildmg,  form- 
sold  and  taken  down,  and  its  site  formed  into  a  ing  a  cross,  three  stories  high ;  and  the  four 
convenient  area,  to  the  g-reat  advantage  of  the  wards  of  each  story  may  in  an  instant  be  seen 
surrounding  houses.  The  Theatre  is  a  neat  by  any  person  in  its  centre.  This  prison  is  kept 
building,  wherein  the  boxes  are  placed  in  a  surprisingly  neat  and  healthy;  and  such  as  can 
semicircle  opposite  to  the  stage.  The  gentle-  work  at  any  trade,  and  are  not  confined  for 
men's  Concert-room  is  an  elegant  building,  ca-  crimes  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  are  employed 
pacious  enough  to  accommodate  1200  persons,  in  a  variety  of  branches;  so  that  one  may  be 
The  concerts  are  supported  by  annual  subscrip-  seen  beating  and  cleansing  cotton,  another 
tions :  but  strangers  and  military  gentlemen  carding  it^  another  roving,  and  a  fourth  spin- 
liave  free  admission  to  the  private  concerts ;  as  ning.  J  n  the  next  place  may  be  observed  a  man 
also  to  the  public  concerts,  with  a  subscriber's  or  a  woman  busy  at  the  loom ;  and  in  another, 
ticket.  The  new  assembly-rooms  are  large  and  one  or  more  engaged  in  cutting  and  raising  tlic 
commodious.  A  Circus  is  likewise  built.  Here  velvet  pile.  Hence  industry  is  not  suffered  to 
arc  two  Market-places,  the  old  and  the  new ;  slumber  in  the  solitary  cell,  nor  to  quit  it 
which  are  well  supplied  with  every  thing  in  under  the  acquired  impressions  of  that  torpor 
season,  though  at  high  rates.  There  are  se-  which  formerly  accompanied  the  emancipated 
veral  charity-schools  belonging  to  different  prisoner  from  his  dungeon ;  rendering  hinv 
churches  and  chapels,  where  children  are  fur-  perhaps,  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  honest 
nished  with  clothes  and  taught  to  read.  Tlie  society,  though  well  qualified,  in  all  proba- 
Sunday*schooIs  are  numerous,  and  afford  in-  bility,  to  herd  with  gamblers,  and  be  then,  if 
struction  to  upwards  of  seven  thousand  children,  not  before,  initiated  into  their  pernicious  myS" 
The  Exchange  and  the  Portico  are  both  very  teries. — At  Kersal-moor,  three  milea  distant, 
fine  buildings.  horse-races  are  annually  permitted.  The  banks 

Over  the  Irwell  arc  three  bridi^es,  uniting  of  the  rivers  and  various  orooks  about  the  town 

the  town  with  Sal  ford  :  the  old  bridge  is  very  afford  excellent  situations  for  the  numcrons 

high  at  the  Manchester  end,  whence  it  slopes  dye-houses  employed  for  a  multitude  of  fabrics, 

into  Salford.     The  middle  bridge,  four  teet  Among  other  things,   the    manufacture   and 

wide,  raised  upon  timber  and  flagged,  is  only  finishing-  of  hats  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  of 

for  accommodation   of  foot  passengers,  who  great  importance.  The  general  market  is  here 

from  the  ISlanchester  side  must  descend  to  it  by  on  Saturday.     Tuesday's  market  is  chiefiy  tor 

nearly  forty  steps.  The  lower  bridge  is  a  hand-  transacting  business  between  the  traders  and 

some  stone  building  of  two  arches  ;  this  bridge  manufacturers  of  the  town  and  circumjacent 

affords  a  level  road  for  two  or  three  carriages  country.      The   fairs  are  on   Whit- Monday, 

abre.ist.  It  was  undertaken  and  finished  by  the  October  1st,  and  November  17th. 

private  subscription  of  a  few  gentlemen  :  and  a  Manchester  is  a  manor  with  courts  leet  and 

small  toll  is  taken  for  all  passing,  which  toll  is  baron.     It  sends  no  members  to  parliament, 

now  annually  let  bv  auction,  ana  pays  the  pro-  but  gives  title  to  a  duke, 

prietors  remarkably  well. — From  Manchester  Manchester,    a    town  of    Virginia,    on 

there  are  likewise  the  same  number  of  bridges  James    River,   opposite  to  Richmond,   with 

over  the  Irk  ;  only  one,  however,  is  adapted  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge, 

for    the    passage  of  carriages.     The    Irwell  MA'NCHET.  *.  (mtc^e^  French.  Sfciniief.) 

having  at  a  great  expense  been  rendered  navi-  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread  (^More,^ 

gable'for  vessels  of  27  or  30  tons  burden,  there  M ANCHINEEL    TREE.       Sec   Hippo- 

IS  a  constant  communication  between  Liver-  bianb. 

pool,  Manchester,  and  the  intermediate  places  To  MA'NCIPATE.  v.  a,  (mancipOt  Latin.) 

on  the  Irwell  and  Mersey,  to  the  great  ad  van-  To  enslave ;  to  bind ;  to  tie  (Male), 

tageof  the  proprietors  and  the  country  at  large.  MANCIPA'TION.  «.  (from   maneipate.} 

This  navigation,  and  more  especially  the  dake  Slavery ;  involuntary  obligation, 

of  Bridgewater's  canal,  opening  a  passage  from  MA'NCIPLE.   *.  (manceps^  Lat.)      The 

Manchester  to  the  Mersey  at  30  miles  distance,  steward  of  a  community :  the  purveyor  (Bri- 

have,  together,  greatly  contributed  to  the  pre-  terton). 

«ent  highly  flourishing  state  of  the  town.   Ad-  MANCUNIUM,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes 

vantages  still  greater,  because  more  widely  dif-  in   Britain,  situated  where   Manchester  no ^r 

fusive,  may  result  from  the  intended  union  of  stands. 

the  Humber  and  the  Mersey  by  means  of  ca-  MANCUS,  iti  antiquity,  an  Anglc«Sasou 

nals.   Indeed,  every  mile  of  canal  would  bene-  gold  coin,  worth  about  30  pence, 

fit  many  miles  of  land ;  and  such  would  be  the  MANDAMUS,  in  law,  a  writ  issuing  out 

reciprocity  of  interest,  that  it  would  undoubt-  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  sent  by  the  kin^t 

edly  extend  and  be  felt  far  beyond  the  visible  and  directed  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  is- 

measurement  of  the  navigation.  ferior  court  of  judicature,  within  the  kinif't 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  new  peni-  dominions;   requiring  them  to  do  some  p^f- 

tentiary   house  called   the   New   Bailey,   for  ticular  thing  therein  specified,  which  pertiiio^ 
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to  their  office  and  doty,  and  which  tlie  court 
of  king's  bench  has  previoasly  detennined,  or, 
at  least,  supposes  tooe  consonant  to  right  and 
justice.  'I  his  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  of  a 
most  extensiTely  remedial  nature ;  and  may  he 
issued  in  some  cases  where  the  injured  party 
lia5  also  a  more  tedious  method  of  redresiK,  as  in 
ih«case  of  admission  or  restitution  to  an  office  : 
hat  itissnes  in  all  cases  where  the  party  liath  a 
ri^ht  to  any  thing  done,  and  hath  no  other 
specific  means  of  compelling  its  perfoniiance. 
A  mandamus,  therefore,  lies  tu  compel  the 
admission  or  restoration  of  the  party  applying 
to  anv  office  or  franchise  of  a  public  nature, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal ;  to  academical 
flpprees  ;  to  tlie  use  of  a  meeting-house,  &c. 
It  lies  for  the  production,  inspection,  or  de- 
livery of  public  Dooks  and  papers ;  for  the  sur- 
render of  tbe  regaliaof  a  corporation;  to  oblige 
bodies  corporate  to  affix  their  common  seal ;  to 
compel  the  holding  of  a  court,  &c. 

MANDARINS,  a  name  given  to  the  ma- 
gistrates and  governors  of  provinces  in  China, 
who  are  chosen  out  of  the  most  learned  men, 
and  whose  government  is  always  at  a  irreat 
distance  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  ^lan- 
darin  is  also  a  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to 
the  learned  language  of  the  country. 

M A'N  DATARY.  #.  (mandataire,  French.) 
He  to  whom  tlie  pope  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
prerogative,  and  his  own  proper  right,  given  a 
mandate  for  his  bene6ce  (yiyliffsj. 

MA'NDATR.  «.  (mandatum,  Latin.)  1. 
Command  {Hoteel).  2.  Precept;  charge; 
commission,  sent  or  transmitted  (^l)ryden). 

MAXDA'TOR.  s.  (Latin.)  Director  {Afj- 

liffe). 

MA'NDATORY.  a,  (mandate^  Latin.) 
Preceptive;  directory. 

MANDiBULA'.  Mandiblb.  (mandibular 
from  mani/o,  to  chew.)  In  anatomy,  usually 
applied  to  the  lower  jaw :  in  natural  history,  to 
both  jaws.  See  Maxilla  inferiou. 

MANDl'llLLAR.  a.  (from  mandibula, 
Lat.)  Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

MANDILION.  #.  A  soldier's  coat. 
MANDINGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  situated 
about  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
river  Oaoibia.  The  Mandingoes  are  in  general 
a  livetVf  joyous  people,  who  consume  half  their 
time  in  dancing,  music,  mirth,  and  good- 
humoured  gaiety;  yet  being  much  addicted  to 
company,  warm  and  impetuous  in  their  dis- 
position, they  fall  into  frequent  quarrels,  which 
commonly  terminate  in  blood.  Necessity  and 
self-preservation  oblige  them  to  sow  and  reap, 
hut  this  labour  does  not  last  above  two  months 
in  a  year ;  the  other  months  are^speut  In  idle- 
ness and  sloth  all  the  day,and  at  ni^ht  in  danc- 
ing under  the  shade.  A  few  childish  diver- 
sions they  have,  which  they  perform  with 
abundance  of  address ;  but  every  thing  manly 
is  neglected :  (ishingand  hunting  are  unknown, 
though  no  country  affords  better  opportunities 
for  both.  Smoking  tobacco  is  their  whole 
pleasure,  which  increases  their  natural  sloth, 
oy  destroying  their  appetite  for  foo<l.  1 1  is  of  tiie 
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growth  of  their  country,  and  they  smoke  in 
wooden  pipes,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  the 
Howl  made  of  wood,  hardened  atid  dried  in  the 
fire,  and  finely  polished.  Immediately  after  a 
child  is  horn  he  is  bathed  in  cold  water  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  after  being  carefully 
dried,  anointed  with  palm-oil  along  the  spine, 
elbows,  hams,  and  neck.  Tiiey  go  naked  to 
the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  and  frequently  paint 
their  faces  and  neck  for  ornament.  Every  part 
of  domestic  economy  is  left  to  the  care  of  the 
women,  while  the  men  cnltivate  the  small 
quantities  of  rice  wanted  for  the  family,  and 
pass  away  the  rest  of  their  time  in  idleness. — 
After  laying  up  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  family,  the  women  have  a 
right  to  dispose  of  the  rest,  hut  are  acruuntahle 
for  the  pronts  that  arise  to  their  husbands.— 
Many  of  the  Mandingoes  have  a  pride  in  keep- 
ing a  crowd  of  slaves,  whom  they  treat  with 
such  gentle  usage,  kindness,  and  humanity, 
that  It  is  not  ca^y  to  distinguish  the  muster 
from  the  slave;  especially  the  women,  who 
wear  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  of 
amber,  coral,  and  silver,  as  if  the  men  had  pur- 
chased them  only  to  become  their  husbands. 
Most  of  these  slaves  are  born  in  their  families 
and  naturalized  to  them  as  their  own  children. 
In  most  other  parts  of  Africa  the  master  has  a 
right  to  sell  all  slaves  bom  in  the  family ;  but 
in  Mandingo  this  action  is  treated  as  a  crime, 
insomuch,  that  if  any  of  them  are  disposed  of 
without  their  consent,  and  against  the  will  of 
their  fellow'slaves,  they  all  abandon  their  mas- 
ter, and  seek  a  retreat  in  some  other  kingdom  : 
for,  thongh  in  this  case  he  has  no  power  to 
punish  them,  yet  they  reckon  it  dishonourable 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  another  master  in  the 
same  kingdom.  Its  principal  town  is  Kama- 
lia,  situated  in  lat.  12.  40  N.  long.  6.  40  \V. 

MAN  DR AUOIiA .  (niandragora^  txa*\'s* 
>opx(,  from  fAdol^,  a  den,  and  ayufw,  to  col- 
lect, because  it  grows  about  caves  aud  dens 
of  beasts ;  or  from  the  (German  man  draffen^ 
bearing  man.)  Mandrake,  ^tropamandro' 
gora  of  Linn^us  The  boiled  root  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  poultice  to  discuss  indolent  tu- 
mours.    See  Atropa. 

MAXDRAKB.  See  Manor  agora  and 
Atropa. 

MANDREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
making  a  member  of  the  turner's  lathe.  Of 
these  there  are  several  kinds ;  as  Hut  mandrels, 
which  have  three  or  more  little  pegs  or  points 
near  the  verge,  and  are  used  for  turning  Hut 
boards  on.  Pin  mandrels,  which  have  a  lung 
wooden  shank  to  fit  into  a  round  hole  made  in 
the  work  to  he  turned.  Hollow  mandrels, 
which  are  hollow  of  themselves,  and  used  for 
turning  screws,  &c. 

To  MA'NDUCATE.w.  a,(manduco,  Lat,) 
To  chew ;  to  eat. 

MANDCCA'TION.i.  (tnandncaiio,  Lat.) 
Eating  (Tat/hr), 

MANB.  *.  (/rtffc/jc,  Dutch.)  The  hair  whirli 
hangs  down  on  the  neck  of  horses,  or  other 
animals  (Sidney'), 
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MA'NEATER.  s.  (man  and  eo^)     A  can-  Bolo«rna  172i,  in  qnarto.      3.  Dc  Annuls  In- 

nibal ;  an  anthropopliagitc.  errantium  Stcllaram  Abcrrationibus,  Bol<»jrna 

MA'N  EI),  a.  (from  mane.)  Having  a  mane.  1 72^,  in  quarto.     Besides  a  namber  of  papers 

MANEGE.     Sec  Manage.  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scienres, 

MANES,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  TeUns,  who  and  in  other  places  {Hutton's  Dictionary). 

rciprncd  in  Mjconia,     He  was  fatlier  of  Cotys  M A'NFUL  a. (man  and/«//.)  Bold ;  stout; 

by  Calirrhoe,  the  danglitcr  of  Oceanus.  daring  (Hudibras). 

Manes,  a  name  generally  applied  by  tbe  MA'NFULLY.ac?.  Boldly ;  stoutly  (/?ay). 
ancients  to  tbe  souls  when  separated  from  the  M A'NFULNESS.  s.  (from  manful.)  Stout- 
body.  Tbev  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal  ness  ;  boldness. 

deities,  amf  generally  supposed  to  preside  over  MANGALORE,  a  seaport  of  Canara,  on 

tbe  monuments  of  the  dead.     Their  were  wor-  the  coast  of  Malabar,  witn  an  excellent  road 

shipped  with  great  solenmity,  particularly  by  for  ships.    It  is  inhabited  by  Gentoos  andMa- 

thc  Komans.  A  irgil  introdiiceshis  hero  as  sacri-  hometans.    The  former,  on  their  festival  days, 

ficingto  the  inferniil  (leitii'?,and  to  the  nianrs,  carry  their  idols  in  triumph,  placed  in  a  wa^- 

a  victim,  whose  blood  was  received  in  a  ditch,  gon,  adorned  on  all  sides  ivith  flowers ;  and  on 

MANETHA,    in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  the  wlicels are  several  sharp  crooked  iron  hooks, 

class  tetrandria,ordcrinoTiogynia.  Calyx  eight-  upon  which    the  mad  devotees  throw  ihen)- 

leaved,  superior ;  corol  foiir-cleft ;  capsule  in-  selves,  and  are  crushed  to  pieces.    It  is  a  place 

fcrior,tw<)-valved,  owe-rclled ;  seeds  imbricate,  of  great  trade,  and  the  Portuguese  have  a  fac- 

orbicular,  with  a  central  seedlet.  Five  species :  tory  here  for  rice,and  a  largechurch  frequented 

four  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and   South  by  black  converts.     The  adjoining  fields  bear 

America;  one  of  Egypt :  all  shrubs,  and  ge-  two  crops  of  corn  in  a  year;  and  the  higher 

nerally  with   axillary    peduncles    and   white  produce  pepper,  betel-nuts,  sandal  wood,  iron, 

flowers.  and  steel,     it  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground,  UM> 

MANETHO,   an    ancient    Egyptian    his-  miles  N.  by  \V.  of  Tellicherry.  Lou  75.  21  E. 

torian,  who  pretended  to  take  all  his  accounts  Lat.  13.  S  N. 

from  the  sacred  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  of  MANGANESE,  in  mineralogy.    SeeMio- 

Hermes'i'rismegistus.      He  w;is  high-pr  est  of  nes! ata. 

Heliopolisin  thetimeofPttileniyPliiladelphus,  MANGE:  the  itch   of  horses,   dogs,  and 

at  whose  request  he  wrote  his  history  in  (ircek ;  other  quadrupeds,  produced  by  a  species  of  ilie 

beginning  irom  their  gods,  and  continuing  it  acarus  or  itch  insect  burrowing  under  the  ruti- 

down  to  near  the  time  of  Darius  C'odomannus,  cle ;  and  hence,  like  the  human  itch,  contagious, 

who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  (treat.  Meagre  living,  and,  above  all,  uncleanliue^s. 

His  history  of  Egypt  is  a  celebrated  work,  that  predisposes  to  this  dif.ease  among  quadruped^ 

is  often  quoted  by  .los(>phus  and  other  ancient  as  among  mankind.     It  is  destroyed  by  the 

authors.      Julius   Afrieanus  ^ave  an  ahridg-  same  kinds  of  application,  as  hellebore,  snl- 

inent  of   it  in  his  CMironology.       Manethu's  phur,  and  dillVrent  preparations  of  quicksilver, 

work  is  however  lost ;  and  there  only  remain  MANiiEEA,  an  island  in  the  S.   Paicitic 

some  fragments  extracted  from  Julius  Africa-  Ocean,  five  leagues  in  circumference.     In  the 

nus,    which  are   to  be    found  in    Eusebius's  interior  parts  it  rises  into  small  hill.s,  and  cap- 

Cbronica.  tain  Cook  represents  it  as  a  fine  island :  but  the 

MANFKEDI    (Eustachio),   a    celebrated  hostile  appearance  of  its  inhabitants  obligeil 

astronomer  and  mathematician,  born   at  Bo-  him  to  leave  it  soon.     Lon.  158.  IG  \V.     Lat. 

logna  in  1*)74.     His  genius  was  always  above  21.  27  S. 

his  age.    He  was  a  tolerable  poet,  and  wrote  in-  M  ANGEL-WUUZEL.     See  Beta. 

genious  verses  while  he  was  but  a  child.    And  MA'NGEll.  *.  (wffw^eoir^r^  French.)    The 

while  very  young  he  formed  in  his  father's  place  or  vessel  in  which  animals  are  fed  with 

house  an  academy  of  youth  of  his  own  age,  con\  (1/ Est  rang  v). 

who  became  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  or  the  MA'NGINESS.  *.  (from  mangy  )  Scabbi- 

Institute,  there.      He  became  professor  of  ma-  ness;  infection  with  the  mange, 

thcmatics  at  Bologtia  in   169h,  and  superin-  M A NGET  (John  James),  an  eminent  pbr- 

tendent  of  the  waters  there  in  1704.    The  same  sician,  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.     The  electur 

year  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  college  of  Brandenburgh   made   him   his   first  plir* 

of  Montalto,  founded  at  Bologna  for  young  sician  in  16f)9 ;  in  which  post  he  contlnae<l 

men  intended  for  the  church.     In  1711  he  ob-  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Genera  in 

tained  tbe  office  of  astronomer  to  the  Institute  1742.      He    wrote  many   works;    the  uio»t 

of  Boloona.     He  became  member  of  the  Aca-  known  of  which  arc,  1.  A  collection  of  scvcrjl 

demy  ot  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1 7*2f),  and  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  in  folio.  2.  Bibliotheca  phar- 

Uoyal  Society  of  Loinhm  in  1/29;  and  died  maceutico-medica.  3. Bibliotheca anatomica.  1. 

the  15th  of  February,  1739. — His  works  are  :  Bibliotheca    chemica.       5.    Bibliotheca  flii- 

1.  Ephemerides  Motuum  Calestium  ab  anno  rurgica.  <>.  A  bibliotheca  of  all  the  autiH)n 
\T\b  ad  annum  X^hi)  \  four  volumes  in  quarto,  who  have  written  on  medicine,  in  4  vols,  folio. 
The  fiist  volume  is  an  excellent  introduction  All  these  works  are  in  Latin.  Daniel  le  Clerc, 
to  astronomy;  and  the  other  three  contain  the  author  of  a  history  of  physic,  assisted  him 
numenus  calculations.     Ills  two  sisters  were  in  writing  them. 

fireatly  assisting  to  hini  in  composing  this  work.  MANGPFEUA.   Alango-trec.     In  botany, 

2.  L*e  Trausitu^Icrcurii  perSolem,anno  1723,  a  genus  of  the  class  jtentaFidria,  order  inu:w- 
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ffvnta.Coroliive-peta11ed;  drape  kid ney-form.  *' The  wciglit  nseJ  in  my  mangle  b  little 

Tfarpe  species :  trees  of  India  and  the  Man-  more  than  hiilf  the   weight  required  in  any 

ritios.    The  chief  is  the  indica,  with  oblontf-  other  inan^rle ;  consequrntly  a  little  more  than 

lanceolate  leaves;  flowers  with  about  one  stu-  half  the  labour  or  power  employed  in  other 

men ;   drape  rery  large,  kidney-form.    The  mangles  will  he  necessary  to  set  mine  to  work.*' 

plant  has  never  tiiriven  in  oar  own  gardens.  In  Mr.  J.  Morrises  patent  mangle,  twohori- 

The  drape  when  ripe  is  highly  estfemetl  in  xontal  parallel  cylindrical  rollers  form  a  bed 

India;  bat  in  this  country  we  know  but  little  for  the  roller  on  which  the  linen  to  be  mangled 

of  it  from  its  never  sacoeedtng  as  a  seed,  ex-  is  rolled  ;  one  of  them  b  is  seen  in  fig.  1  f.  pi.  99. 

cepting  in  an  unripe  state,  in  which  we  receive  The  axes  of  those  rollers  bear  on  brass,  let  into 

it  largelv  in  the  form  of  a  pickle.  the  wood  frame,  and  have  a  wheel  fixed  to 

To  MA'NGLB.  v,  a,  (mangelent  Dutch ;  each,  which  works  in  a  pinion  on  the  axis  of 

fMiiev#,  Latin.)  To  lacerate ;  to  cut  or  tear  the  fly  wheel,  as  seen  in  the  drawing  c,  a 

piecemeal ;    to    butcher    (3/i7/ofi).      2.    To  moveable  roller  on  which  the  linen  to  be  man- 

smoothen  linen  after  it  has  been  washed.  gled  is  rolled.    </,  A  roller,  the  axis  of  which 

Mangle,   a    valuable   domestic  machine,  works  in  pieces  of  brass  which  slide  between 

employed  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  such  iron,  let  into  the  inner  side  of  the  wood  frame, 

linen  as  cannot  be  conveniently  ironed.  to  the  bottom  of  which  long  pieces  of  iron,  y| 

Various  patents  have  been  granted  for  im-  are  fixed  with  hooks  at  the  lower  extremities, 

provementa  in  this  machinery :  of  these  we  to  which  are  attached  the  chains  that  support 

shall   describe  two.    Mr.   Stephen  Clubbs'  tlie  «cale  or  platform.  A,  where  iron  weights  or 

(patent  dated  September,  1805),  is  consttitntrd  any  other  heavy  substance  are  placed  :  to  the 

cniefly  of  two  hollow  rollers,  which  may  be  top  of  the  brass  in  which  the  roller  d  works, 

conveniently  about  2|  feet  long  and  \A  inches  the  ens^ine  chains  are  fastened,  which  pass 

diameter.     They  are  not  complete  rylindrrs,  through  <iperturesat  each  end  of  the  top  of  the 

hot  have  about  a  foarth  of  the  carve  surface  of  wood  frame,  and  are  there  again  fastened  on 

earh  cut  oflf  by  a  plane  running  parallel  to  the  the  pulleys  of  the  shaft  k  with  a  screw.    /  is  a 

axis  of  the  cylinder.  These  hollow  rollers  being  lever  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  Ar. 

fixed  in  a  stout  frame,  with  their  axles  parallel  To  use  the  machine,  press  the  leaver  /  and 

to  each  otlier,  and  at  about  14  incites  distaiice,  fasten  it  with  the  hook,  which  raises  the  roller 

if  they  be  turned  round  until  the  flat  parts  of  d  with  the  platform  and  weights  attached  to  it ; 

each  are  brought  near  together,  they  will  leave  then  take  out  the  roller  e,  and  roll  the  linen 

a  space  of  about  three  inches  to  receive  a  small  and  manfirling  cloth  round  it,  and  replace  it  on 

roller  of  that  diameter,  on  which  the  linen  is  to  the  two  bottom  rollers,  unhook  the  leaver  / 

be  wound.  The  flat  part  of  the  upper  roller  is  and  the  weights  on  the  platform  will  press  the 

made  to  open  so  as  to  receive  the  materials  roller  don  the  roller  e  ;  give  motion  to  the  fly 

which  are  put  in  to  make  it  sufliciently  heavy,  wheel,  and  also  to  all  the  rollers,  by  turning 

A  toothed  wheel  is  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  the  handle  m,  which  in  a  short  time  will  make 

upper  roller,  about  two  inches  larger  in  diame-  the  linen  beautifnllv  smooth ;  press  down  the 

ter  than  the  roller  itself;  and  an  equal  toothed  lever,  fasten  it  with  the  hook,  and  take  the 

wheel  is  fixed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lower  roller  c  out :  a  spare  roHer  is  supplied  ;  so  that 

roller.  A  horizontal  axle  carrying  two  pinions  if  two  persons  are  employed,  one  may  be  filling 

is  so  fixed  that  these  pinions  work  into  the  it  with  iinen,  while  the  other  is  mangling, 

teeth  of  both  wheels  ;  so  that  motion  may  he  MA'XGLER.  $,  (from  mangle.)  A  hacicer ; 

friren  to  the  whole  bv  a  winch  at  one  extremity  one  tiiatdestroys  bunglingly ;  one  thatsmooths 

of  this  Utter  axle.  The  gudgeons  at  both  ends  linen  with  a  mangle. 

of  the  upper  roller,  and  at  both  ends  of  the  MAXGO.  The  fruit  of  the  maniriferaindica 

axle  carrying  the  pinions,  should  be  joined  by  of  Linn^us,  which  is  cultivated  all  over  Asia, 

the  connectinfic  roas,  and  the  whole  have  room  When  ripe  it  is  juicy,  of  a  good  flavour,  and 

to  rise  awd  fiiil  three  or  four  inches  when  oc-  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume  the  air  to  a  consider* 

casion  requires*    The  small  roller  is  fixed  in  able  cTistance.     It  is  eaten  rather  raw,  or  pre* 

the  frame  by  a  button,  which  turns  over  the  served  with  sugar.  Its  taste  is  so  luscious,  that 

centre  or  spindle  of  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  it  soon  palls  the  appetite.     The  unripe  fruits 

of  the  frame,  the  end  of  the  cloth  which  goes  are  pickled  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  that 

round  the  linen  winds  up   and  down  when  has  stood  until  sour,  with  salt,  capsicum,  and 

the  mangle  is  at  work.  garlic.     See  MANorPERA. 

The  patentee  states  three  advantages  as  pe-  Mango  fisd.     See  Poltnbmus. 

culiar  to  his  mangle;  the  first  of  which  is  MANGOSTAN.  Mangobtken.    A  fruit 

foanded  upon  an  erroneous  notion  in  theory,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  which  grows  in 

and  is  therefore  omi tted  ;  the  two  latter  of  these  great  abundance  on  the  tree  called  garcinia- 

we  are  inclined  to  allow,  and  therefore  state  mangostana  by  Li  uncus,  in  Java  and  the  Mo- 

them  below.  lucca  islands.    According  to  the  concurring 

**  As  the  weij^ht  is  constantly  upon  the  linen,  testimonies  of  all  travellers,  it  is  the  most  ex- 

from  the  time  it  is  introduced  into  the  mangle  qnisitely  flavoured  and  the  most  salubrious  of 

until  delivered  out,  the  mangling  must  cer-  all  fruits,  it  being  such  a  delicious  mixture  of 

tainly  be  executed  faster  than  if  the  linen  were  the  tart  and  sweet.    Tlie  flesh  is  juicy,  white, 

to  br  worked  off  of  one  roller  upon  another,  almost  transparent,  and  of  a  more  delicate  and 

as  in  the  mangles  of  the  usual  construction.  agreeable  flavour  than  the  richest  gram*.    It 

V  •' 
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is  eaten  in  almost  every  disorder^and  the  dried  lie  made  his  escape ;  but  he  was  apprehended 

hark  is  used  medicinally  in  dysenteries  and  te-  soon  after,  and  flayed  alive, 

nesmus,  and  a  strong  decoction  of  it  is  much  Thedoctrineof  Manes  was  a  motley  mixture 

esteemed  as  a  g^argle  in  ulcerated  sore  throats,  of  the  tenets  of  Christianity  with  the  ancient 

Sfo  (Jarcinia.  philosophy  of  the  Persians,  in  which  he  had 

Maxgosteen  bark.   SeeMANGOSTEEN.  been  instructed  during  his  youth.     He  cora- 

MANGHOVE      TREE.       See      Riiizo-  hi ned  these  two  systems,  and  applied  and  ac- 

iMioRA.  commodated  to  Jesus  Christ  the  characters 

MA'NGY.  a  (from  mange.)  Infected  with  and  actions  which  the  Persians  attributed  to 

thcniati'^e  ;  sciil)!)^  (J^hakspeare),  the  god  Mithras. 

MANHA'TER.'*.  (w«uand  hater.)  Misan-  He  established  two  principles,  viz.  a  good 

thropc  ;  one  that  hutes  mankind.  and  an  evil  one:  the  first,  a  most  pure  and 

MANIIEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  subtile  matter,  which  he  called  light,  did  no- 

X^ower  Palatinate,  with  a  very  strong  citadel,  thing  but  good  ;  and  the  second,  a  gross  and 

and  a  palace,  where  the  cUctor  palafiiie  often  corrupt  substance,  which  he  called  darkness 

resides.     It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  nothing  but  evil.     This  philosophy  is  very 

rivers  Neckar  and  Rhine,  in  Ion.   H.  33  E.  ancient;  and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at  large  in 

lat.  40.  25  N.  his  I  sis  and  Osiris. 

MA'NHOOD.  .s.  (from  man.)  1.  Human  Our  souls,  according  to  Manes,  were  made 

nature  {Milton).  2.  Virility  ;  not  womanhood  by  the  good  principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the 

(Dryden).  3.  Virility  ;  not  childhood  {Pope),  evil  one  ;  thosetwo  principles  being,  accordins^ 

4.  Courage;  bravery;   resolution;  fortitude,  to   him,  coeternal,  and  independent  of  each 

MANIA.   (mar/2i(/,  jtxanix,  from  /lai^o/Att',   to  other.  Each  of  these  is  subject  to  the  dorainion 

rage.)     Raving  or  furious  madness.    A  genus  of  a  superintending  bein^,  whose  existence  is 

of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses  and  order  ve-  from  all  eternity.  The  being  who  presides  over 

saniae  of  Cullen,chai*acterized  by  a  conception  the  light  is  called  God  ;  he  that  rules  the  land 

of  false  relations,  and  an  erroneous  judgment,  of  darkness  bears  the  title  of  hylc  or  demon, 

arising  from  imaginary  perceptions  or  recol-  The  ruler  of  the  light  is  supremely  nappy, and 

lections,  exciting  the  passions,  and  producing  in  consequence  thereof  benevolent  and  good  : 

unreasonable  actions  oremotions,  with  a  hurry  the  prince  of  darkness  is  unhappy  in  himself, 

of  mind  in  pursuing  a  train  of  thought,  and  in  and  desirousofremleringothers  partakers  of  his 

running  from  one  train  of  thought  to  another  ;  misery,  and  is  evil  and  malignant.  These  tiro 

attended  with  incoherent  and  absurd  speech,  beings  have  produced  an  immense  multitude 

called  raving,  and  violent  impatience  of  either  of  creatures,  resembling  themselves,  and  di>tri- 

contradiction  or  restraint.  buted  them  through  their  respective  pn^vince?. 

MANI'AC.     Mani'acal.    a.    {maniacuSy  After  a  contest  between  the  ruler  of  light  and 

Lat.)     Raginof  with  madness  {Greic).  the  prince  of  darkness,  in  which  the  latter  was 

MANICHLES,  or  Mamcheans,  Ma-  defeated,  this  prince  of  darkness  produceil  the 
NiCH^.i,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  wiio  as-  first  parents  of  the  human  race.  The  beings 
serted  two  principles;  so  called  from  their  engendered  from  this  original  stock  consist  of 
author  Manes,  or  Manichieus,  a  Persian  by  a  bod  v  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the 
nation,  and  educated  among  the  Magi,  being  kingcfom  of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls,  oneof 
himself  one  of  that  number  before  he  em-  which  is  sensitive  and  lustful,  and  owes  its  ex- 
braced  Christianity.  istence  to  the  evil  principle ;  the  other  mtional 

This  heresy  had  its  first  rise  about  the  year  and  immortal,  a  particle  of  that  divine  light, 

277,  and  spread  itself  principally  in  Arabia,  which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  contest 

Ew'vpt,  and  Africa.  .St.  Epiphanius,  who  treats  by  the  armv  of  darkness,  anil  immersed  into 

ol  it  at  large,  observes,  that  the  true  name  of  the  mass  ol*  malignant  matter.    The  earth  was 

this  hcresiarch  was  Cubricus ;   and  that   he  created  by  God,  out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of 

changed  it  for  Manes;  which  in  the  Persian  matter,   in  order  to  be  a  dwelling  for  the 

or  Babylonish  language  signifies  vessel.     A  human  race,  that  their  captive  souls  might, 

rich  widow,  whose  servant  he  had  been,  dying  by  degrees,  be  delivered  from  their  corporeal 

without  issue,  left  him  store  of  wealth  :  after  prisons,  and  the  celestial  elements  extended 

which  he  assumed  the  title  of  the  apostle  or  from  the  gross  substance  in  which  they  were 

envoy  of  Jesus  Christ.  involved.     With  this  view  God  produced  two 

Manes  was  not  contented  with  the  quality  beings  from  his  own  substance,  viz.  Christ  and 

ofapostleof  Jesus  Chiist,  but  he  also  Hssume(i  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the   Manicheans  held  a 

that  of  the  paraclete,  whom  Christ  had  pro-  consnbstanlial  Trinity.     (Christ,  or  the  glori- 

mised  to  send  :  which  Augustin  explains  by  ous  intelligence,  called  by  the  Persians  Milh- 

saying,  that  Manes  endeavoured  to  persuade  ras,  subsisting  in  and  by  himself,  and  residing 

nien  that  the  Huly  Ghost  did  personally  dwell  in  the  sun,  appeared  in  due  time  among  the 

in  him  with  full  authority.     He  left  several  Jews,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  of  aha- 

discioles,  and,  among  others,  Addas,  Thomas,  man  body,  to  disengage  the  rational  soul  from 

and  Hermas.     These  he  sent,  in  his  life-time,  the  corrupt  body,  and  to  conquer  tlie  violence 

into  several  provinces  to  preach  his  doctrine. —  of  malignant  matter.  The  Jews,  incited  by  the 

iVIanes,  having  undertaken  to  cure  the  king  of  prince  of  darkness,  put  him  to  an  ignominious 

Persia's  son,  and  not  succeeding,  was  put  in  death,  which  he  suffered  not  in  reality,  bat  only 

prison  upon  the  young  prince's  death  ;  whence  in  appearance,  and  according  to  thcopinion  t»f 
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men.    When  the  purposes  of  Christ  were  ae-  seduced  an  Infinite  namher  of  people,  he  was 

eomplished  he  returned  to  his  throne  in  the  at  last  stoned  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

SOD,  appointing  apostles  to  propagate  bis  re-  Thissect  prevailed  in  Bosnia  and  the  adiacent 

]i|pofi,  and  leaving  his  followers  the  promise  of  provinces  aboot  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

tbe  paraclete  or  comforter,  who  is  Manes,  the  tury ;  propagated  their  doctrines  with  confi- 

Persian.  lliose  soals  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  denoe,  and  held  their  religions  assemblies  with 

to  be  the  son  of  God,  renounce  the  worship  of  impunity.    See  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 

tl»e  god  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince  of  dark*  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  299,  &c.  8vo. 

Bess,  and  obey  the  laws  delivered  by  Christ,  edit.  Lardner's  Cred.  of  the  Gospel  Hist.  vol. 

and  illustrated  by  Manes,  the  comforter,  are  viii.  passim. 

^rradually  purified  from  the  contagion  of  matter;  MANICORDON.  or  Manicbord,  a  mu- 

and  their  purification  being  completed,  after  sical    instrument  in  form  of  a  spinet;  the 

having  passed  through  two  states  of  trial,  by  strings  of  which,  like  those  of  the  clarichord, 

water  and  fire^first  in  the  moon,  and  then  in  the  are  covered  with  little  pieces  of  cloth,  to  deaden 

sun,  their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mass  i  as  well  as  to  soften  their  sound ;  whence  it  is 

for  the  Manicheans derided  the  resurrection  of  also  called  the  dumb  spinet. 

bodies ;  and  their  souls  ascend  to  the  regions  of  M  A'\  I FEST.  a.  (mamifeMtua^  Latin.)    I, 

light.    But  the  souls  of  tliose  who  have  neg-  Plain  ;  open ;  not  conceafed  (AomaiM).    2. 

lected  the  salutary  work  of  purification  pass,  I>etected  {Dryden), 

after  death,  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  Ma'nipcst.  «.  (manifute^  French.)   De- 

or  natures,  where  they  remain  till  they  liave  claration  ;  public  protestation  (^Dryden). 

accomplished  their  probation.    Some,  how*  TVi  Minipb'st.  v.  a.  (fiiaiii/eWcr,  French; 

ever,   more  perverse  and  obstinate,  are  con*  manifesto^  Latin.)  To  make  appear ;  to  make 

signed  to  a  severer  course  of  trial,  being  deliver-  public;  to  shew  plainly;  to  discover  (^Ham* 

ed  over,  for  a  time,  to  the  power  of  malignant  moN</). 

aerial   spirits,  who  torment  them  in  various  MAMFESTA'TION.  «.  (from  manifesL) 

ways.    A  fter  this  a  fire  shall  break  forth  and  Discovery ;  publication ;  clear  evidence  (Tiiloi' 

consume  tlie  frame  of  the  world:  and  the  son}, 

prince  and  powers  of  darkness  shall  return  to  MANlPE'STlBLE.a.rproperly  mam/esta- 

their  primitive  seats  of  anguish  and  misery,  in  ble.)  E«isv  to  be  made  evident  (^Brown). 

which  thev  shall  dwrll  for  ever.    These  man*  MA'Xt  FKSTLY.    ad.    (from    mani/eH,) 

sions  shall  be  surrounded  by  an  invincible  Clearly  ;  evidently ;  plainly  (Swi/t}, 

guard,  to  prevent  their  ever  renewing  a  war  in  MA'MFES TNESS.    #.  (from  $nanifesi.) 

the  regions  of  light.  Perspicuitv ;  clear  evidence. 

Though  the  Manichees  professed  to  receive  MAMPhSTO,  a  public  declaration  made 

the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  yet,  in  effect,  by  a  prince  in  writing,  shewing  his  intentions 

they  only  took  so  much  of  them  as  suited  with  to  begin  a  war  or  other  enterprise,  with  the 

selves 

and 

pretending  that  whatever  was  inconsistent  with  ferent  kinds  ;  many 

this  had  been  foisted  into  the  New  Testament  complicated  (Shakipeare). 

by  later  writers,  who  were  half  Jews.   On  the  MANlFCKLDEl).    a,   (tnany  and  /old.) 

otiier  hand,  they  made  fables  and  apocryphal  Having  many  complications  (Spenser), 

books  pass  for  apostolical  writings ;  and  even  MA'MPOLDLY.  ad,  (from  manifold,)  In 

are  suspected  to  have  forged  several  others,  the  a  manifold  manner  (Sidnru), 

better  to  mainuin  their  errors.  MANl'GLIOXS.  #.   (In  gnnnery.)  Two 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnanre. 

the  sect  of  Manichees  took  a  new  face,  on  oc  MANIHOT,  in  botony.    See  Jatropha. 

cation ofooeConstanttne, an  Armenian,and  an  MANIKIN,  m,  (niannikU^  Dutch.)  A  little 

adherer  to  it;  who  took  upon  him  to  suppress  man  CShakspcare), 

the  readingof  all  other  books  besides  the  Evan*  MANILA,   or  Manilla,    a  town  of  the 

i^elists,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  island  of  Lu9on,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  as 

explained  in  such  manner,  as  lo  make  them  wellasof  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  situated  on  a 

rontain  a  new  system  of  Manicheism.   He  en-  bay  on  the  south-west  coast.   1  n  compass  it  is 

tirelv  discarded  all  the  writings  of  his  prede-  ttvo  miles,  in  length  two  thirds  of  a  mile;  tlie 

cmors ;  rejecting  tlie  chimeras  of  the  Valenti-  shape  irregular,  being  narrow  at  both  ends, 

nians,  and  their  thirty  eons;   the  fable  of  and  wide  in  the  middle,  and  well  Y""*«^t*» 

Manes,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  rain,  and  with  brass  guns,  and  good  out-works.     The 

oihPT  dreams;  but  still  reUined  the  impurities  palaces    of   Manilla,   thonffh   a"    ot  timber 

of  Basilides.     In  this  manner  he   reformed  abo  ve  the  first  floor,  ye  tare  beautiful  froiniW,^ 

Maaicheism,  insomuch  that  his  followers  made  handsome  galleriis.    The  streets  are  broad, 

nowniple  of  anathematising  Scythian,  Buddas,  but  frequent  earthquakes  liave  spoiled  tWu  un\. 

called  also  Addas,  and  Terebinth,  the  contem-  formity,  by  overthrowing  houses  and  pa\am, 

poraries  and  disciples,  as  some  say,  and,  accord-  which  are  not  rebuilt.  Manilla  conUixtia  About 

in?  to  others,  the  predecessors  and  masters  of  30(H>  »«>uls,  of  various  mixtures,  qu^\u\^^,  ,^,vd 

Manes,  and  even  Manes  himself,  Constantine  romplexioiis,  prodnced  by  the  conjUi,«Vvou  o« 

^H  now  their  great  apostle.    After  he  had  Spaniards,  I ndians,Cbinese, Malabar*^  HWVa, 
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and  others  inhabitin^tliat  citVi  and  theadjacent    of  Aristotle :  he  asserts  that  the  fixed  stars  are 

islands.     Though  Manilla  be  so  small,  if  we  not  all  in  the  same  concave  superficies  of  tlie 

look  only  on  the  circumference  of  its  walls,and  heavens,  and  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 

thenumberof  its  inhabitants,  yet  it  will  appear  the  world  :  he  maintains  that  they  are  all  of 

large  if  we  include  its  suburbs;  for  within  a  the  same  nature  and  substance  with  the  sqd, 

musket-shot  of  the  gate  of  Parian  is  the  habi-  and  that  each  of  them  has  a  particular  vortex  of 

tation  of  the  Chinese  merchants,  called  Sang-  its  own  :  and  lastly,  he  says,  that  the  milky 

leys,  who  in  several  streets  have  rich  shops  of  way  is  only  the  united  lustre  of  a  ^reat  many 

silk,  porcelain,  and  other  commodities.   Here  small  imperceptible  stars ;  which  indeed  the 

are  found  such  as  exercise  all  arts  and  trades ;  modems  now  see  to  be  such  through  their  tele- 

so   that  all   the  wealth  of  the  citizens  runs  scopes. 

through  their  hands,  through  the  indolence  of  The  best  editions  of  Manilius  are,  that  of 

the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  who  apply  them-  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  -^to.  1600 ;  that  of  Bentley, 

selves  to  nothing.    There  are  about  'i^OOO  of  in  4to.  17^8;  and  that  of  Edmund  Burton,  esq. 

them    in   this   suburb,   and    as  ^ many  more  inSvo.  17^3. 

throughout  the  islands.  There  were  formerly  M.'WILLE,  in  commerce,a  large  brass  rine 
forty  thousand ;  but  abundance  of  them  were  in  the  form  of  a  bracelet,  either  plain  or  en- 
put  to  death  in  tumults  they  raised  at  several  graven,  flat  or  round.  Manilles  are  the  princi- 
times,  particularly  that  on  St.  Francis's  eve,  in  pal  commodities  which  the  Europeans  carry  to 
160d,afterwhichthey  were  prohibited  staying  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  exchange  with  tLe 
in  the  island  by  his  Catholic  majesty.  The  natives  for  slaves.  These  people  wear  them  as 
Spaniards  oppress  the  Chinese  very  much,  not  ornaments  on  the  small  ot  the  leg,  and  oDthe 
surtering  thcin  to  be  in  christian  houses  at  thick  part  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  Tbe 
night,  and  obliging  them  to  be  without  light  greatmenwear  manilles  of  gold  and  silver;  bat 
in  their  houses  and  shops.  Over  the  bridge  ad-  these  are  made  in  the  country  by  the  natircs 
joining  to  Parian  are  suhurbs  or  liamlets,<ifceen  themselves. 

m   all,  inhabited  by  Japanese,  Tagalis,  and  MA'NIPLE.  s,  (jnanipulus^  Latin.)  1.  A 

other  nations,  under  the  government  of  an  al-  handful.     2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers, 

caide.   The  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  near  M  ANl'PULAR.  a,  (from  manipulus^  Lai.) 

the  river,  and  standing  on  pillars,  with  steps  Relating  to  a  maniple, 

going  up  to  them.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  M  ANl  PULUS  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  orna- 

iiipa,  or  palm-tree  leaves,  the  sides  of  cane,  and  mcnt,  worn  by  the  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 

thcy  ascend  to  them  by  ladders,  because  the  deacons  in  the  Romish  church.     It  consists  of 

ground  is  moist,  and  sometimes  full  of  water,  a  little  fillet  in  form  of  a  stole,  three  or  foar 

The  castle  or  fort  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  inches  broad,  and  made  of  the  same  stuff  witli 

city,  having  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  river  the  chasuble  ;  signifying  and  representing  an 

on  the  other:  itisstyled  the  citadel  of  St.  James,  handkerchief  which  the  priests  in  the  primitive 

and  was  originally  fortified  in  the  shape  of  a  church  wore  on  the  arm  to  wipe  off  the  tean 

triangle,  having  one  ba^tion  towards  the  sea,  they  were  continually  shedding  for  the  sinsi^' 

another  towarus  the  river,  and  a  third  at  the  the  people.     Thei-e  still  remains  a  mark  of  this 

west  point,  to  cover  the  port,  which  is  only  fit  usage  in  a  prayer  rehearsed  by  those  who  wear 

for  small  vessels.  In  the  year  1645  great  part  it :  Merear,  Domine,  portare  manipulnmfletu^ 

of  this  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  et  doloris. — The  Greeks  and  Maronite^  ne;ir 

and  ^000  people  perished  in  the  ruins.     In  the  two  manipules,  one  on  each  arm. 

year  176^  Manilla  was  taken  by  the  English,  Manipulus,  among  physicians,  is  used  to 

and  to  save  it  from  destruction  it  was  agreed  signify  a  handful  of  herbs  or  leaves,  or  so  macb 

to  pav  a  million  sterling  for  its  ransom.  Lon.  as  a  nian  can  grasp  in  his  hand  at  once  ;  whicb 

12(».  54  E.     Lat.  14.  36  N.  quantity  is  frequently  denoted  by  theabbrevia- 

Manilla    islands.        Sec    Lu^on    and  ture,  M.  or  m. 

Philippine  ISLANDS.  MANIS,  pangolin,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 

MANILIUS(Marcus),  a  Latin  astronomical  the  class  mammalia,  order  bruta.    Tootblr5$; 

poet,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Ca;sar.  tongue  round,  extensile ;  mouth  narrowed  into 

He  wrote  an  ingenious  poem  concerning  the  a  snout ;  body  covered  above  with  moveable 

stars  and  the   sphere,  called  Astrononiicon  ;  bony  scales.     Two  species,  as  follow : 

which,  not  being  mentioned  by  any  of  the  an-  1.'  M.  pentadactvla.      Shortrtailed   nianls. 

cient  poets,  was  unknown  till  about  two  cen-  Feet  five-toed  ;  scafes  channelled  at  Uie  buf ; 

turies  since,  wiien  it  was  found  buried  in  some  imhricate,  rounded,  sharp  at  the  edges;  ears 

German  library,  and  published  by  Poggius.  rounded,  naked ;  under  parts  naked ;  tail  flat. 

There  is  no  account  to  be  found  of  this  author  covered  wholly  with  scales  ;  length  from  six  to 

but  what  can  be  drawn  from  his  poem  ;  which  eight  feet  including  the  tail.   In  habits  Uuinea, 

contains  a  system  of  the  ancient  astronomy  and  China,  and  India;  when  irritated,  erects  it^ 

astrology,  together  with  the  philosophy  of  the  scales  ;  when  attacked  rolls  up;  except  io  tbt 

Stoics.  It  consists  of  five  books  ;  though  there  covering  very  much  resembles  the  ant-eaters: 

was  a  sixth,  which  has  not  been  recovered.  In  feeds  on  ants  and  other  insects,  which  it  uk*> 

this  work  Manilius  hints  at  some  opinions,  by  laying  its  long  tongue,  covered  with  a:: lo- 

which  later  ages  have  been  ready  to  glory  in  as  tinous  saliva,    across   their    path;  from  r  If 

their  own  discoveries.     Thus,  he  defends  the  strenuth  of  its  scales  it  is  able,  when  rolleJ  up, 

fluidity  of  the  heavens,  against  the  hypothesis  to  resist  the  forte  of  the  attack  of  the  Icop^iJ. 
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whose  powerful  claws  are  incafiable  of  makin|(  Gauls,  Manilas  fled  into  the  capltol,  which  he 

any  impression  upon  it :  by  twtsting^  thcMS  defended  when  suddenly  surprised  in  the  nif^t 

scales  round  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  it  is  by  the  enemy.  The  action  rained  him  the  sur- 

said  to  be  able  to  destroy  this  bulky  animal.  name  of  Capitolinus.    A  law  which  Manlius 

2.  M.  tetradactyla.  Long-tailed  manis.  Has  proposed  to  abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common 
a  slender  nose :  boih  its  nose  and  head  smooth :  people  raised  the  senators  against  him*  The 
its  bodir,  le^^s,  and  tail,  guarded  by  long  sharp-  dictator  Com.  (jossus  seised  him  as  a  rebel; 
pointea  atruted  scales:  its  throat  and  belly  but  the  people  put  on  mourning,  and  delivered 
covered  with  hair :  its  legs  short,  with  four  from  prison  tlieir  common  father.  This  did 
claws  on  each  foot,  one  of  which  is  very  small ;  not  in  the  least  check  hit  ambition ;  he  con- 
its  tail  tapers,  but  ends  blunt  Guinea  is  sup-  tinned  to  laite  factions,  and  even  sfCretly  to 
poseti  to  be  its  native  country.  These  animaJs  attempt  to  make  himself  absolute,  till  at  last 
approach  so  near  the  genus  of  lizards,  as  to  be  the  tribunes  of  the  people  themselves  iMcame 
itccountedthelinkintnechainof  beings  which  his  aecuseiv.  He  was  tried  in  the  Campus 
connects  the  proper  quadrupeds  with  the  reptile  Martius,  but  when  the  distant  view  of  the  ca^ 
class.  They  grow  to  a  great  length.  One  pre-  pitol  which  Manlius  had  saved  seemed  to  In- 
served  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society,  tluence  the  people  in  his  fiavour,  the  court  of 
London,  measured  from  the  nose  to  the  tail  justioe  was  removed,  aad  Manlius  ivas  con* 
only  fourteen  inches ;  while  the  tail  itself  was  demned.  He  was  afterwards,  for  raising  fao- 
ayard  and  half  a  quarter.  tions  in  the  state,  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 

MANi^SURIS.  In  botany,  a  genua  of  the  peian  rock,  A*  U.  C.  371,  and  to  render  his 
class  polygamia;  order  monoecta.  Uermaph.  ignonuay  still  greater,  none  of  his  family  were 
Calyx,  glume  two^valved,  one-flowered,  outer  afterwards  permitted  to  l)ear  the  surname  of 
valve  emargtoate  at  the  top  and  sides ;  corol  Marcus.  3.  A  Roman  appointed  judge  be- 
less  than  the  calyx;  stamens  three;  styles  tween  his  son  Silanus  and  the  province  of 
eleven.  Male:  female  in  the  lower  side  of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  had  been 
same  spike,  standing  more  erect  Two  s|>ecies;  heard,  the  father  said,  *^  It  is  evident  that  my 
one  a  native  of  the  East,  the  other  of  the  West  son  has  suffered  himself  to  he  bribetl ;  therefore 
Indies.  1  deem  him  uq worthy  of  the  republic  and  of 

MANKI'LLBR.  t.  (man  and  killer.^  Mnr-  my  house,  and  I  order  liini  to  depart  from  my 

derer  (^Drydevi).  presenco."  Silaims  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour 

MANKl'ND.  $.  (mam  and  ArtW.)    The  of  his  father  that  he  hanged  himself, 

rare  or  species  of  human  beings  (Raleiffh),  MA'NLY.  a.  (from  inaii.)     1.   Manlike ; 

Ma'nkind.  a.  Resenihling  man,  nut  wo-  becoming  a  man;  firm;  brave;  stout;  un. 

man,  in  form  or  nature  (Shakujteare).  daunted ;  undismayed  (Drydcn).    2.  Not  wo- 

MA'NLESS.  a.  (man  and  Um»),     Without  manish ;  not  childish  (Shak,), 

men ;  not  manned  (Bacon),  Ma'nly.  ad.  With  courage  like  a  man. 

MA'NLIKE.  a.  (man  and  like»)    Having  MANNA,    (meniia,  /tatta^  from  mana,   m 

tlie  proper  oualities  of  man  (Sidneuy  gift  Syr.  it  being  the  food  ^iven  by  God  to  the 

MA'NIjINESS.  s, (from maniy,)  Dignity;  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness ;  or  from 

bravery;  stoutness  (Loc^e).  mahna^  what  is  it?  an  exclamation  occasioned 

MANLIUS,  a  name  common  to  many  tU*  by  their  wonder  at  its  appearance.)    Thecou- 

lustrious  Romans,  tfaemost  celebrated  of  whom  dcnsed  juice  of  the  flo\Vering  asli,  or  fraxinus- 

are  the  following. — 1.  Manllns,  surnamedtra-  ornus,  foliis  ovato-oblungis  serrdtis  petiolatis, 

3uatn«,  a  celebrated  Roman,  whose  youth  was  ^oribns  corollatis.  Hort.  Kew.  Class  poly- 
istinguished  by  a  lively  and  cheerfoi  disposi-  gamia ;  order  dioecia ;  which  is  a  native  of  the 
tion.  These  promising  talents  were,  however,  southern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Sicily 
impeded  by  a,dificulty  of  speaking.  In  ft  war  and  Calabria.  Ifany  other  trees  ana  shrubs 
against  the  Gauls,  lie  Hwcpted  the  cnalleiigaof  have  likewise  lieefi  observed  to  emit  a  sweet 
one  of  the  enemy,  whose  gtnntic  stature  and  juice,wbh:h  eoncreles  npon  exposure  to  the  air, 
pondefoAl  arms  had  rendered  bim  terrible  and  and  tnav  be  considered  of  the  manna  kind, 
almost  invincible 4n  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  especially  the  frnxinus  rotund i folia  and  excel- 
Tbe  Gaul  was  cottqaeied,  and  Manlins  strip.  aior,and  the  hcdvsarnm  altragi,  aplant  indi^- 
ped  him  of  his  arms,  and  from  the  collar  (tor*  nous  to  i^*r8ia.  (See  Hbutsarum.)  In  Sicily 
quis}  which  he  took  from  the  enemy's  neck,  he  these  three  species  of  fraxinus  are  regularly  cul- 
was  ever  after  surnamed  Tun^uatus.  Manlius  tivated  fur  the  purpose  of  procuring  manna, 
was  the  fifit  Ronaii  who  was  laised  to  the  die-  and  with  this  view  arc  planted  on  the  declivity 
tatorship,  without  having  been  (iieviousiy  con-  of  a  hill  wi  th  an  eastern  aspect  After  ten  years* 
sol.  The  severity  of  Torquatus  to  his  aon  has  growth^  the  trees  first  begin  to  yield  the  man- 
been  deservedly  censured.  He  nut  to  death  his  na,  but  they  require  to  he  mucli  older  before 
son,  because  he  had  engaged  toe  enemy,  and  they  afford  it  in  any  considerable  quantity.  AU 
obtained  an  honourable  victory,  witliout  bit  though  the  manna  exudes  spontaueously  upon 
permission.  This  uncommon  rigour  displeased  the  trees,  jfot  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copi- 
many  of  tlie  Romans,  and  from  it  all  edicts  and  ously,  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  by 
actions  of  severity  have  been  called  Man  liana  means  of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument ;  and  the 
edicta.  2.  Marcus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  whose  season  thought  to  be  most  favourable  for  in- 
valour  was  displayed  in  the  field,  even  «t  the  stituting  this  process  is  a  little  before  the  dog- 
age  o(  lt».      When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  duys  commence,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
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seiPTie.    Manna  is  generally  distinguislied  in-  for,  besides  an  uncommon  degree  of  literature 

to  different  kinds,  viz.  the  manna  in  tear,  the  sufficient  to  qnalify  a  gentleman  for  reading  a 

canulated  and  flaky  manna,  and  the  common  play,  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it  taketh  in  a 

brown  or  fiit  manna.     All  these  varieties  seem  great  compass  of  knowlecfge ;  no  less  than  that 

rather  to  di'pend  upon  their  respective  purity*  of  dancing,  ti^hling,  gaming,  making  the  cir- 

and  the  circumstance  in  which  they  arc  oo-  cle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  speak- 

taincd  from  the  plant,  than  upon  any  essential  ing  French  ;  not  to  mention  some  other  secon- 

differe.nce  of  the  dnig.    The  best  manna  is  in  dary  or  subaltern  accomplishments,  which  are 

oblong  pieces,  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  fria-  more  easily  acquired.     So  that  the  difference 

bio,  very  light,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  between    good-breeding    and    good-manners 

colour,  and  in  some  degree  transparent:  the  lieth  in  this,  that  the  former  cannot  be  attain- 

inferior  kinds  are  moist,  unctuous,  and  brown,  ed  by  the  best  understandings  without  study 

Alanna  is  well  known  as  a  gentle  purgative,  so  and   labour  ;    whereas  a  tolerable  degree  ot' 

mild  in  its  operation,  that  it  may  be  given  with  reason  will  instruct  us  in  every  part  of  good- 

safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women.  manners  without  other  assistance. 


4.  Sort ;  kind  (^Jitterlury).   5.  Mien ;  cast  of    are  concerned,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of 
the  look  (Clarissa),    6.  Peculiar  way;  distinct    which  doth  very  much  disturb  the  good  cod»- 


rnorals;  habits  (Bacon).      10.   Ceremonious  a  punctual   observance  of  time  at  onr  own 

behaviour ;  studied  civility  (Drydcn),  dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  orat  third  places ; 

INIA'XNEKLINESS.  *.  (from  mannerly.)  whether  upon  matters  of  civility,  business,  or 

Civility ;  ceremonious  complaisance  (Hale),  diversion  ;  which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain 

MA'NNEKLY.  a.  (Uam  manner.)    Civil;  dictate  of  common  reason,   yet  the  greatest 

ceremonious ;  complaisant  (Rogers),  minister  I  ever  knew  was  the  greatest  trespasser 

Ma'nnerly.  ad.  Civilly;    without  rude-  against  it:  by  which  all  his  business  doubled 

ncss  (Shak.).  upon  him,  and  placed  him  in  a  continual  ar- 

MANXEKS^  the  plural  noun,  has  various  rear.     Upon  which  I  often  used  to  rally  him, 

significations ;  as,  the  general  way  of  life,  the  as  deficient  in  point  of  good  manners.     I  have 

morals,  or  the  habits,  of  any  person  or  people ;  known  more  than  one  ambassador  and  secre- 

also  ceremonious  behaviour,  or  studied  civility,  tary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of 

See  the  next  article.  intellectuals,  execute  their  office  with  great 

^Ianners  (Good),  according  to  Swift,  is  success  and  applause,  by  the  mere  force  of  ex- 

the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom  actness  and  regularity.     If  you  duly  observe 

we  converse.  time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  obligation ;    if  upon    your   own  account,  it 

is  the  best  bred  in  the  company.  would  be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude, 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  to  neglect  it ;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make 

are  the  best  manners.     And  as  some  lawyers  your  equal  or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own 

have  introduced  unreasonable  things  into  com-  disadvantage  is  pride  and  injustice, 

mon  law,  so  likewise  many  teachers  have  in-  "  Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be 

troduced  absurd  things  into   common  good-  styled  ill-manners :  because  forms  are  sul>jert 

manners.  to  frequent  changes;  and  consequently,  being 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is  to  suit  our  not  founded  upon  reason,  arc  beneath  a  wi»e 

behaviour  to  the  three  several  degrees  of  men  ;  man's  regard.     Besides,  they  vary  in  every 

our  superiors,  our  equals^  and  those  below  us.  country ;  and  after  a  short  period  of  time  vary 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  for-  frequently  in  the  same;  so  that  a  man  who 

mer  to  eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners  ;  travelleth  must  needs  be  at  first  a  stranger  to 

but  a  tradesman  or  a  farmer  must  be  thus  them  in  every  court  through  which  he  passeth; 

treated,  or  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  and  perhaps,  at  his  return,  as  nmch  a  stranger 

them  that  they  are  welcome.  in  his  own  ;  and,  after  all,  they  are  easier  to  be 

Pride,  Ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the  remembered  or  forgotten  than  faces  or  names* 

three  great  sources  of  ill-manners:   without  *^  Indeed,  among  the  many  im pertinencies 

some  one  of  these  defects  no  man  will  behave  that  superficial  young  men  bring  with  them 

himself  ill  for  want  of  experience ;  or  of  what,  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the 

in  the  language  of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  re?«t ; 

world.  who  look  upon  them  not  only  as  if  they  were 

.Swift  says,  **  I  make  a  difference  between  matters  capable  of  admitting  of  choice,  hul 

good-miinuers  and  good-breeding ;  althougb,in  even  as  points  of  importance ;  and  therefore  are 

order  to  vary  my  expression,  1  am  sometimes  zealous  upon  all  occasions  to  introduce  and  pro- 

foned  to  confound  them.     By  the  first  I  only  pagate  the  new  forms  and  fashions  they  hare 

understand  the  art  of  remembering  and  apply-  brought  back   with   them:    so  that,  usually 

ing  certain  settled  forms  of  general  behaviour.  8peakitig,the  worst-bred  person  in  the  company 

Itiir  <Tood-b reeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent :  is  a  young  traveller  just  arrived  from  abroad.*' 
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MA'NNIKIN.  t.  (mm  and  kUU.  Ocrmaii.)  «  ^  414  ...  4,4 ..  29.7 .  1+lJi  ^  297 

A  httle  maa ;  a  dwarf.  ^  m  +  ^14  .  f  ♦  41* . .  kt/  .  ^^|^  x  Kf  /. 

MANMNGTRBE,  a  town  in  Bswx.  with       1..  t  •   .1    i  •  i .   r.u   u  . 

a  market  on  Toeidav ;  icated  on  the  river  «^^'<^^»  »  *|*«  '»«^'»*  ^^  «^«  barometer. 
Stoar,  which  is  liere  called  Manntngtree- water.        Other  kinds  of  manometers  were  made  use  of 

1 1  miles  W.  of  Harwich,  and  60  B.N.B.  of  by  General  lloy,  in  his  attempts  to  correct  the 

London.     Lon.  I.  12  E.    Lat.  52.  0  N.  errors  of  the  barometer.    **  They  were  (says 

M A'NNISH.  a.  (from  iiMrn.)    Haviog  the  he),  of  rarioas  lengths,  from  fonr  to  npwariis 

appearance  of  a  man ;  bold  ;  mnsculine ;  im«  of  eight  feet :  they  consisted  of  straight  tubes, 

pofient  (Sidneu).  whose  bores  were  commonly  from  one-fifieenth 

MAMOMETER,  or  Manoscopb,  an  in*  to  one- twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

stntioent  to  shew  or  measure  the  alterations  in  The  capacity  of  the  tube  was  carefully  me asur- 

tbe  rarity  or  density  of  the  air.  ed,  by  making  a  column  of  quicksilver,  about 

The  manometer  differs  from  the  barometer  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  more  along  it 

in  this,  that  the  latter  only  serres  to  raeasnre  from  one  end  to  the  other.    These  spaces  were 

the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  colonin  severally  marked,  with  a  fine-e<lged  file,  on  tlie 

of  sir  over  it ;  bat  the  former,  the  densitv  of  the  tubes ;  and  transferred  from  them  to  long  slips 

air  in  which  it  is  found ;  which  density  clepends  of  pasteboard,  for  the  subsequent  construction 

not  only  on  the  weight  of  the  atmospherr,  but  of  the  scales  respectively  belonging  to  each. 

also  on  the  action  of  beat  and  cold,  &c.    Au-  I'lie  bulb,  attached  to  one  end  of  the  nianome* 

thors,  however,  often  confound  the  two  together;  ter  at  the  {^lass-honse,  was  of  ihe  form  of  a  pear, 

and  Mr.  Boyle  himself  hat  given  a  Tery  good  whose  point  being  occasionally  opened,  dry  or 

manonteter  of  his  contrivance  under  the  name  moist  air  could  be  readily  admitted,  and  the  bulb 

of  statical  barometer,  consisting  of  a  bubble  of  sealed  again,  without  any  sensible  alteration  in 

thin  glass,  about  the  sise  of  an  orange,  which  its  capacity.    The  air  was  confined  by  means 

being  counterpoised  wlien  the  air  was  in  a  of  a  column  of  quicksilver,  long  or  short,  and 

mean  »tate  of  density  bv  means  of  a  nice  pair  with  the  bulb  downward  or  upwards,  according 

of  scales,  snnk  when  tne  atmosphere  became  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  experiment.  Here 

lighter,  and  rose  as  it  grew  heavier.  it  must  be  observed,  that  from  the  adhesion  of 

The  manometer  used  hv  captain  Phipps  in  the  quicksilver  to  the  tube,  the  instrument  will 

bis  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole  consisted  not  act  truly,  except  it  be  in  a  vertical  position ; 

of  a  tube  of  a  small  bore,  with  a  ball  at  the  end.  and  even  then  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  small 

Ttie  barometer  being  at  297«  a  small  quantity  degree  of  motion,  to  bring  the  quicksilver  into 

of  quicksilver  was  put  into  the  tube,  to  take  off  its  true  place,  where  it  will  remain  in  equili* 

tiie  communication  between  the  external  air  brio,  between  the  exterior  pressure  of  the  atmo- 

aod  that  confined  in  the  ball  and  the  part  of  sphere  on  one  side,  and  the  interior  elastic 

the  tube  below  this  quicksilver.     A  scale  is  force  of  the  con  fined  air  on  the  other.  PouuUcd 

placedon  the  side  of  the  tube,  which  marks  the  ice  and  water  were  n^ed  to  fix  a  freezing 

degrees  ofdilatation  arising  from  the  increase  of  point  on  the  tube;  and  by  means  of  salt  and 

heat  in  this  state  of  tlie  weight  of  the  air,  and  ice,  the  air  ivas  further  condensed,  generally 

has  the  same  graduation  as  that  of  Fahrenheit's  four,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  degrees  below 

tbermoiijeter,  tlie  point  of  freezing  being  mark-  zero.    The  iherniomcter  and  manometer,  were 

ed32.    In  this  state,  therefore,  it  will  shew  then  placed  in  a  tin  vessel  among  water,  which 

the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  a  was  brought  into  violent  ebullition ;  where, 

thermometer.  But  when  theair  becomes  lighter,  having  remained  a  sufficient  time,  and  motion 

the  bubble  inclosed  in  the  ball,  being  less  com-  being  given  to  the  manometer,  a  boiling  point 

pmsed,  will  dilate  itself,  and  occupy  a  space  was  marked  thereon.     After  this  the  fire  was 

as  much  larger  as  the  compressing  force  is  less ;  removed,  and  the  gradual  descents  of  the  piece 

therefore  the  changes  arisinf  from  the  increase  of  quicksilver,  corresponding  to  every  twenty 

of  beat  will  be  proportionabTv  larger ;  and  the  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  thermometer, 

iostrnment  will  shew  the  differences  in  the  were  succe&iiively  marked  on  a  deal  rod  applied 

density  of  the  air,  arising  from  tlie  changes  in  to  the  manompter.     1 1  is  to  be  observed,  tliat 

its  weight  and  heat.     Sf  r.  Kamsden   found,  both  instruments,  while  in  the  water,  were  in 

that  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  in-  circumstances  perfectly  similar;  that  is  to  say, 

creased  the  magnitude  of  the  air  from  what  it  the  ball  and  bulb  were' at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 

was  at  the  freezing  point,  bv^^Mr  of  ^be  whole,  sel.     In  order  to  be  certsin  that  no  air  had 

Heuce  it  follows,  that  the  ball  and  the  part  of  escaped  by  the  side  of  the  quicksilver  during 

the  tube  below  the  beginning  of  the  scale  is  of  the  operation,  the  manometer  was  frequently 

a  magnitude  equal  to  almost  411  degrees  of  placed  a  second  time  in  melting  ice.     If  the 

tlie  scale.     If  the  height  of  both  the  mano-  barometer  had  not  altered  between  the  begin, 

meter  and  tlicrmometer  be  given,  the  height  of  ning  and  end  of  the  experiment,  the  quicksilver 

the  barometer  may  be  thence  reduced,  by  this  always  became  stationary  at  or  near  the  first 

rule ;  mark.     If  any  sudden  cnange  had  taken  place 

ss  the  height  of  the  manom,  increased  by  414,  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  during  that 

to  the  height  of  the  thermom.  increased  by  414,  interval,  the  same  was  noted,  and  alluivance 

30  is  29*7*  to  the  height  of  the  barometer ;  made  for  it  in  afterwards  proportioning  the 

or  if  mdenute  the  height  of  tlie  manometer,  spaces.    Liong  tubes,  with  bores  truly  cyliudri- 

uid  t  the  height  of  the  thermometer;  then  cal,  or  of  any  uniform  figure,  are  scarcely  ever 
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met  with.  Such,  however,  as  were  used  in  able  ingredient  of  every  manor ;  and  if  the 
these  experiments  generally  tapered  in  a  pretty  number  of  suitors  should  so  fail,  as  not  to  leave 
relugar  manner  from  one  end  to  the  other,  sufficient  to  make  a  jury  or  homage,  that  is. 
When  the  bulb  was  downwards,  and  the  tube  two  tenants  at  the  least,  the  manor  itself  is  lost, 
narrowed  that  way,  the  column  of  quicksilver  All  manors  existing  at  this  day  must  have 
confining*  the  air,  lengthened  in  the  lower  half  existed  as  early  as  king  Edward  the  First,  i 
of  the  scale,  and  augmented  the  pressure  above  Black.  IK).  See  Court-baron. 
the  mean.  In  the  upper  half,  tlie  column  be-  MANQUE' LLER.  s,  (man  and  cpellan, 
ing  shortened,  the  pressure  was  diminished  be-  Saxon.}  A  murderer;  a  mankiller;  a  man- 
low  the  mean.  In  this  case,  the  observed  spaces  slayer  (Careir). 

both  ways  from  the  centre  were  diminished  in  M  ANtSE.  s.  (maMio,  Latin.}    1.  Farm  anJ 

the  inverse  ratio  of  the  heights  of  the  baro-  land.     2.  A  parsonage  house, 

meter  at  each  space,  compared  with  its  mean  Mansb,  Mansus,  Mansa,  or  Manscm; 

height.    If  the  bore  widened  towards  the  bulb  in    ancient   law-books,  denotes  a  house,  ur 

when  downwards,  the  observed  spaces,  each  habitation,  either  ivith  or  without  land.    (See 

way  from  the  centre,  were  augmented  in  the  House  and  Mansion.)    The  word  is  fornM><l 

same  inverse  ratio  ;  but  in  the  experiments  on  a  manendo,  abiding  ;  as  being  the  place  of 

air  less  dense  than  the  atmosphere,  the  bulb  dwelling  or  residence, 

being  upwards,  the  same  equation  w^as  applied  Manse  (Capital,)  Mansum  Oipitale,  dc- 

with  contrary  signs;  and  if  any  extraordinary  notes  the  manor-honse,  or  lord's  court.    Set* 

irregularity  took  place  in  the  tube,  the  corre-  Manor. 

sponding  spaces  were  proportioned  both  ways  MANSUS  PUESBYTERI,  is  a  parsonage 

from  that  point,  whether  high  or  low,  that  an-  or  vicarage  house  for  the  incumbent  to  reside 

swered  to  the  mean.  The  observed  and  equated  in.     This  was  originally,  and  still  remains,  an 

mauometrical   spaces  being   thus   laid   down  essential  part  of  the  endowment  of  a  parislt- 

on  the  pasteboard  containing  the  measures  of  church,  together  with  the  glebe  and  tithes.  It 

the  tube  ;  the  212^   of  the   thermometer,   in  is  sometimes  called  presbyterium.     See  Pacs- 

exact  proportion  to  the  sections  of  the  bore,  bvtery. 

were  constructed  alongside  of  them:  hence  the  MANSFELD,    a  city  of  Germany,    and 

coincidences  with  each  other  were  easily  seen  ;  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  in  the 

and  the  number  of  thcrmonictrical  degrees  an-  circle  of  U pprr  Saxony.    Lon.  12.  55  E.  i^t. 

swering  to  each  manometrical  space,  readily  51.  35  N. 

transferred  into  a  table  prepared  for  the  pur-  MANSFEilllY,     in    ornithology.       See 

pose.'*     (Phil.  Trans.  \o\,  G7.).  Falco. 

MANOR,  Maneuium,  («  maticndo,  he-  MANSFIELD,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
cause  the  usual  residence  of  the  owner),  seems  county  of  Nottingham  :  anciently  a  royal  de- 
to  have  bten  a  district  of  ground  held  by  lords  mesne,  to  which  the  kings  of  England  usetl  to 
or  great  personages;  who  kept  in  their  own  retire  for  the  sake  of  hunting,  in  Sherwood 
hands  so  much  land  as  was  necessary  for  the  Forest ;  and  a  manor  was  held  by  Heorv  Fau- 
use  of  their  families,  which  were  called  terrce  conberg,  for  shoeing  the  king's  horse  wlien  he 
dominicaies,  or  demesne  lands:  being  occu-  came  to  Mansheld.  It  lias  a  considerable  trade 
pied  by  the  lord,  or  dominus  mancrii^  and  his  in  corn  and  mult,  and  a  manufacture  of  stock- 
servants.  The  other,  or  tenemental  lands,  they  ings.  In  the  year  1304,  it  was  almost  destroyed 
distributed  among  their  tenants  ;  which,  from  by  fire,  it  has  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday : 
the  different  modes  of  tenure,  were  called  and  fourteen  miles  N.  Nottingham,  and  13S 
distinguished  by  two  different  names. — First,  N.N.W.  London.  Lon.  1.  II  W.  Lat.  53 
book-land,  or  charter-land,  which  was  held  by  10  N. 

deed  under  certain  rents  and  free  services,  and  MANSILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 

in  effect  differed  nothing*  from  free  socage  lands:  15  miles  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Leon.     Lon.  4. 

and  from  hence  have  arisen  most  of  the  freehold  55  \V.     Lat.  42.  30  N. 

tenants  who  hold  of  particular  manors,  and  MA'NSION.  «.  (manWo,* Latin.)     I.  The 

owe  suit  and  service  to  the  same.     The  other  lord's  house  in  a  manor.  2.  Place  of  residence; 

species  was  called  folk-land,  which  was  held  abode;  house  (Drydtri),  3.  Residence;  abode 

by  no  assurance  in  writing,  but  distributed  (Denhani), 

among  the  common  folk  or  people  at  the  plea-  M  ANSLA'UUHTER.  *.  (man  and  Mtan^i^' 

sure  of  the  lord,  and  resumed  at  iiis  discretion  ;  ter,^     1.  Murder;  destruction  of  the  huuian 

being  indeed  land  held  in  villenage.     See  Vil-  species  (Ascham), 

LENAGE.  Manslaughter,  in  law,  is  killing  a  man 

The  residue  ofthe  manor,  being  uncultivated,  without  any  malice  prepense,  or  forethoujrht. 

was  termed  the  lord's  waste,  and  served  for  The  English  law  very  humanely  makes  adi»- 

public  roads,  and  for  common  of  pasture  to  the  tinction  between  a  hasty  and  deliberate  act :  i& 

lords  and  his  tenants.     Manors  were  formerly  when  two  persons  on  a  sudden  quanel,  Hifht, 

called  baronies,  as  they  still  are  lordships :  and  and  one  is  killed  ;  yet  as  it  is  done  in  a  sadden 

each  lord  or  baron  was  empowered  to  hold  a  heat  of  passion,  and  not  with  any  preroeditatfd 

domestic  court,  called  the  court-baron,  for  re-  malice,  it  is  manslaughter,  and  not  murder, 

dressing  misdemeanors  and  nuisances  within  Sec  Murder. 

the  manor,  and  for  setllini;  disputes  of  pioperty  'I'his  crime  may  be  either  voluntary,  as  on  ^ 

utTii^ntr  tlie  tenants,     'i'his  court  in  an  iusepar-  sudden  loss  of  temper ;  as  if  a  man  is  greatly 
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proToked,  and  kills  the  agressor,  it  is  man-  Mantelets,  in  the  art  of  war«  a  kind  oJT 
slaaj^hter;  but  if  it  appears  that  there  was  a  moveable  parapets  made  of  planks  about  three 
sufficient  cooling  time  for  the  heat  of  anger  to  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over  another,  to  the 
subside,  this  shows  deliberate  revenge,  and  height  of  almost  six  feet,  generally  cased  with 
amounts  to  murder.  Or  it  may  be  involun-  tin,  and  set  upon  little  wheels,  so  that  in  a 
tary,  bat  in  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  siege  they  may  be  driven  before  the  pioneers, 
aet:  in  wjiich  latter  respect  it  differs  from  ho-  and  serve  as  blinds  to  shelter  them  from  the 
middeper  infortaninm:  as  if  one  shoots  off    enemy's  small  shot 

a  gun  in  a  highway,  and  where  people  often  MANTES,  a  considerable  town  of  France, 
meet,  and  kills  a  man ;  or  if  he  is  shooting  at  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise.  King 
game,  and  is  not  qualified  or  licensed,  and  Philip  Augustus  died  here  in  1223;  and  here 
kills  another,  it  is  manshiughter.  And,  in  is  the  tomb  of  king  John,  in  the  church  of  a 
general,  when  an  involuntary  Killing  happens,  late  chapter  which  he  founded.  The  wines 
10  consequence  of  an  unlawful  act,  it  will  be  from  the  vineyard  of  the  late  Celestins,  out  of 
murder  or  man-slaughter,  according  to  the  act  the  town,  are  famous.  Mantes  is  seated  on 
whicb  occasioned  it.  the  Seine,  and  over  it  is  a  bridge,  the  great 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  crime  arch  of  which,  although  ellintic,  is  120  feet 
that  there  can  be  no  accessaries,  because  it  wide.  It  is  31  miles  N.W.  of^Paris.  Lon.  I. 
uiust  be  done  without  premeditation;  but  when    51  E.    Lut.  49.  1  N. 

tiro  men  once  fell  out,  and  immediately  fought,  MANTICORA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
and  the  sword  of  one  was  broken,  and  his  class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.  Antennas  fili- 
friend  lent  him  another,  with  which  he  killed  form,  the  joints  cylindrical ;  feelers  four,  fill- 
bis  antagonist,  it  was  made  manslaughter  in  form ;  thorax  rounded  before,  emarginate  be« 
both.  Again:  there  were  two  men  in  a  room  hind  ;  head  projecting ;  mandibles  exserted ; 
quarrelling ;  a  brother  of  one  of  tliem  standing  shells  united ;  wingless.  One  species  only ; 
at  the  door,  who  could  not  get  in,  cried  out  to  M.  maxillosa ;  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 
his  brother  to  make  him  sure,  and  the  brother  Hope,  with  large  black  body,  simple  black 
killed  his  antagonist:  it  was  likewise  roan-  legs, 
slaughter  in  both.  MANTIGER,    or  Mantboar.     See  Si- 

But  if  any  person  shall  stab  another,  not    mia. 
having  his  weapon  drawn,  or  not  stricken  first,        MANTILE,  in  surgery,  the  name  of  a  ban- 
so  that  he  dies  within  six  months,  although  it    dage, 

be  not  of  malice  a  forethought,  it  is  felony        MANTINEA,  in  ancient  geography, a  town 
without  benefit  of  clergy-  of  Arcadia  in   Peloponnesus,  was  taken  by 

This  crime,  though  felony,  is  within  benefit  Adratus  and  Antigonns,  and  from  the  latter  it 
of  clcrgv ;  and  the  offender  should  be  burnt  in  was  afterwards  called  Antigonia.  It  is  famous 
the  band,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels ;  for  the  battle  which  was  fought  there  between 
but  by  Stat.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  it  is  made  law-  Epaminondas  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans,  and 
fnl  for  the  court  to  commute  this  punishment  the  combined  force  of  Laccdromon,  Achaia, 
for  a  moderate  tine  and  imprisonment.  Elis,  Athens,  and  Arcadia,  about 363  years  be- 

MA'NSLAYER.  s,  (man  and  Way.)  One  fore  Christ.  The  'Hieban  general  was  killed 
that  has  killed  another  (JVumberi),  in  the  engagement,  and  from  that  time  Thebes 

MANSOU  RA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  which  has  lost  its  consequence  among  the  Grecian  states, 
a  considerable  trade  in  rice  and  sal-ammoniac.  MANTIS.  Soothsayer.  In  zoology,  a  genus 
Here  are  likeivise  vast  chicken  ovens.  It  is  of  the  class  insecta,  order  hemipterd.  Head 
seated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nile,  24  miles  unsteady ;  mouth  armed  with  jaws ;  feelers 
S.S.  W.  of  Damietta,  and  60  N.  of  Cairo.  Lon.  filiform;  wings  four,  membranaceous,  convo- 
31. 36E.     Lat.  31.  ION.  lute,  the  under  ones  plaited;  fore>legs  com- 

M ANS U'ETE.  a.  (mansuetu^^  Lat.)  Tame ;  pressed,  serrate  or  tootned  beneath,  armed  with 
gentle ;  not  ferocious  (Ray),  a  single  claw  and  lateral  jointed  process ;  the 

MA'NSUETUDE.  s.  (mansueludo^  Lat.)  four  hind  ones  smooth,  and  formed  for  walk- 
Tameness;  gentleness  (^Ter^er/)*  ing;  thorax  (mostly)  linear,  elongated,  and 

MANSUKA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  narrow.  Sixty-four  species,  scattered  over  the 
Irac  Arabia,  situate  on  the  Euphrates,  where  globe,  but  all  exotics:  two  or  three  of  them 
it  is  loined  by  a  branch  of  the  Tigris,  1 10  miles  worshipped  by  the  Hottentots,  as  the  ibis  and 
W.N.\V.  of  Bassora.  ichneumon  were  of  old  by  the  Egyptians. 

MANTACA.    SeeMATACA.  The  most  remarkable    of  these  animals 

MANTCHEW  TARTARS,  a  branch  of  is  the  mantis  gongylodes  of  China.  The 
the  Mojful  Tartars,  whose  ancestors  conquered  thorax  is  uncommonly  long  and  narrow;  the 
China  in  the  13tb  century,  but  were  expelled  head  small  and  flat,  with  two  short  filiform  an- 
by  the  Chinese  in  1368.  They  inhabit  the  tennae ;  behind  these,  two  large  polished  eyes 
three  departments  of  E.  Chinese  Tartary,  call-  are  placed ;  the  rostrum  has  the  shape  of  an 
ed  Leoa-tong,  Kirin,  and  Tcitcicar.  They  awl,  but  often  split  towards  the  extremity  into 
retain  the  customs  they  brought  from  China.  two  points.  The  elytra,  which  cover  two-thirds 
MA'NTEL.  f.  (mantel^  old  French.)  Work  of  the  body  of  the  insect,  are  reticulated,  and 
raised  before  a  chimney  to  conceal  it  (/f'o^^on).  crossed  the  one  over  the  other;  the  wings 
MANTELB'T.  9,  (manieleU  French.)  A  which  they  cover  are  veined  and  diaphanous, 
small  cloak  worn  by  women.  The  four  hind  legs  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
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iag  winged,  on  account  of  those  large  mem-  vereign  of  tlie  conntry.     Manto  afterwards 

braneous    lobes  which   immerge  from   their  visited  Italy>  where  she  married  Tiberinus  the 

joints.  The  anterior  pair  are  armed  with  spines  king  of  Alba,  or  the  god  of  the  river  Tiber, 

at  their  first  articulation,  and  towards  their  From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocnus,  who  built 

extreoiities  they  are  serrated  on  one  side.  a  town  in  the  neighoourhood,  which,  in  bo- 

Tbe  insects  of  this  genus  possess  a  form  the  nour  of  his  mother,  he  called  Mantua.  She 
most  romantic  and  extraordinary  that  is  per-  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
Laps  presented  by  any  animated  being:  and  90  MANTRAP,  a  well-known  engine,  con- 
powerfully  have  their  singular  attitudes  operat-  atructed  like  a  rat-trap,  but  of  a  larger  size, 
ed  on  the  minds  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  for  the  purpose  of  catcbiog  petty  depredators 
that  the,  superstition  of  other  countries  than  in  gardens,  orchards,  &c. 
Egypt  has  invested  them  with  powers  altoge-  Mantraps  of  this  construction,  however,  in- 
ther  unexemplified  by  any  part  of  the  history  of  flict  deep,  and  sometimes  dangerous  wounds 
animated  nature.  By  the  singular  manner  in  upon  the  deprc4lator  ;  it  became,  therefore, 
which  the  mantis  stretches  out  its  fare-legs,  it  desirous  to  invent  others  which  should  secare 
has  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  diviner,  who  a  thief  without  much  injuring  him. 
could  unfold  all  the  secrets  in  the  bosom  of  A  contrivance  for  this  purpose  by  sir  This>- 
futurity ;  and  because  the  insert  often  sits  upon  philus  Biddulpli  consisted  of  a  wooilen  box, 
its  fuur  hind-legs,  having  the  two  fore  ones  containing  two  springs  in  iron  barrels,  and  tuu 
raised  up  and  folded  together,  the  believing  chains  passing  uver  and  round  tlieui ;  %vhen 
multitude  have  supposed  it  to  be  then  holding  this  was  set,  the  chains  were  withdrawn' from 
intercourse  with  the  Supreme  Power,  in  the  round  the  barrels,  and  extended  to  a  certain  di s- 
exerciseofdevotion,acircuu)stance  from  which  tance.  A  trigger  then  kept  the  trap  fromclos- 
it  has  obtained  from  the  peasants  of  Languedoc  ing,  the  whole  was  then  covered  over  with  thin 
the  name  of  Pregadiou,  or  the  God-prayer.  It  iron  plates,  so  that  if  a  person  set  his  foot  on 
is  in  that  province, where  these  animals  abound,  these  plates,  his  leg  dropped  into  the  box,  and 
that  the  country  people  have  also  ascribed  to  the  chains  closed  round  it  and  held  the  leg : 
the  soothsayer  another  very  commendable  but  as  the  box  was  about  three  feet  square  and 
quality;  that  of  obligingly  showing  the  way  to  a  foot  deep,  it  was  requisite  that  it  should  at 
strangers.  This  it  is  supposed  to  do,  by  that  setting  be  let  into  the  ground,  which  would  he 
peculiar  habit  which  it  has  of  stretching  its  a  work  of  considerable  labour ;  and  when  done 
fore-legs  sometimes  to  the  right,  and  sometimes  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  stuff  from 
to  its  left  side.  These  snperstitions  of  tlie  vul-  the  hole,  or  to  conceal  the  trap  ;  and  as  the 
gar  have  been  as  favourable  to  the  security  of  whole  apparatus  was  cumbersome  and  cxpen- 
these  animals,  as  tlicy  are  disgraceful  to  human  sive,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  R.  Salmon,  of  Woburn, 
reason;forthey  have  procured  them  protection  not  to  be  well  sippHcable  in  practice.  This 
from  injury  of  every  kind:  the  person  who  gentleman,  therefore,  devised  one  which  ivhen 
has  the  temerity  to  violate  their  hallowed  set  only  requires  that  the  two  keys  be  with- 
frames  being  accounted  guilty  of  sacrilege.  drawn,  and  that  the  trap  be  covered  with  a  few 

MANTLE,  or  Mantle-tree,  in  arch!-  loose  leaves  or  mould.  To  the  trap  ht  has  at- 
tecture,  the  lower  part  of  the  cliimney,  or  tached  a  piece  ofchain  and  a  screw  to  be  screw- 
that  piece  of  timber  which  is  laid  across  the  ed  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
jaumbs,  and  sustains  the  compartments  of  the  carried  away ;  against  any  person  that  may  be 
chimney-piece.  caught  such  a  precaution  is  perhaps  unneces- 

Mantle,  or  Mantling,  in  heraldry,  that  sary,  for  any  person  who  is  caught  will  find  the 

appearance  of  folding  of  cloth,  flourishing,  or  jaws  of  the  trap  close  so  fast  on  the  leg  that  he 

drapery,  which  in  any  achievement  is  drawn  cannot  drag  the  trap  far  withont  great  pain, 

about  a  coat  of  arms.     See  Heraldry.  and  will  consequently  be  glad  to  standstill, 

Ma'ntle.  *.  (rnaniell,  Welsh.)     A  kind  of  and  to  call  out  for  relief, 

cloak  or  outer  garment  (Hayicard).  The  following  description  of  Mr.  Salmon's 


as 

to  revel  (Spenser),    3.  To  be  expanded;  "^to  is  a  'frame  of  wrought  iron,  about  1^  indues 

spread  luxuriantly  (fiay)-     4.  To  gather  any  square  ;  it  has  an  eye  projecting  from  it  to  rc- 

thing  on  the  surface  ;  to  froth  (Pope).     5.  To  ceive  a  short  chain,  the  other  end  of  which  is 

ferment ;  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation  (Smith),  fastened  to  an  iron  screw,  shewn  separately  at 

MANTO,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of  !>,  screwed  into  the  earth  by  the  key  or  handle 

the  prophet  Tiresias,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  E;  this  screw  is  about  14  inches  long,  am), 

prophecy.     She  was  made  prisoner  by  the  when  screwed  into  hard  ground,  will  hold  so 

Argiveswhenthecityof  Thebes  fell  into  their  firmly,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  bciut' 

hands,  and  was  sent  to  the  god  of  Delphi,  as  drawn  out,  even  by  two  or  three  men,  an«l 

the  most  valuable  present  they  could  make,  having  a  small  squ.ire  end,  it  cannot  be  turnwl 

Manto  remained  some  time  at  Delphi,  where  without  the  key  or  handle  E  ;  so  that  an  of 

she  gave  oracles.     From  Delphi  she  came  to  fender  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  rf- 

C.'laros  in  Ionia,  where  she  estaolishcd  an  oracle  move  the  trap :  ejeg"  are  two  iron  frames  niov- 

of  Apollo.     Here  she  married  Khadius  the  so-  ing  on  centres  in  the  frame  AfiC ;  these  frames 
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bsTe  a  ooBstant  tendency  to  dote  togfcther,  by  Modena,  and  Minndola ;  on  tbe  E.  by  tbe 
meaDs  of  tnro  aprinirsf  ftp^  fixed  in  the  framo  Ferrarese ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Cremonete. 
AB,  and  acting  ai^init  pins  projecting  from  It  is  50  miles  long  and  27  broad,  and  fruitfnl  in 
the  opright  sides  of  the  moveable  frame  ee  /  kk  com,  pastures,  flax,  fraits,  and  excellent  irine. 
are  tiro  small  iron  rods  jointed  to  the  upper  rod  Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Mantna,  a  prince  of  the 
of  the  moveable  frame  ^,  and  passing  through  empire,  having  taken  part  with  ttie  French,  in 
small  locks,  //,  fixed  to  the  other  frame  /.  the  dispute  relating  to  tbe  succession  of  Spain, 
These  locks  contain  clicks  whirh  are  pressed  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  died 
by  springs  into  the  teeth,  as  may  be  seen  upon  in  1/08.  Having  no  heirs,  the  emperor  kept 
tlie  rods  kk^  so  as  to  prevent  the  tivo  bars^  the  Mantnan,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  had 
from  being  drawn  asunder  when  they  have  been  Montferrat,  which  were  confirmed  to  them  by 
closed  by  means  of  the  springs /ip.  The  in-  subsequent  treaties.  After  the  death  of  the  en- 
trrDal  mechanism  of  the  locks  is  explained  by  peror  in  17-10,  his  eldest  daughter,  the  qoeen 
figures  2,  3,  on  a  larger  scale  at  LAI,  in  the  of  Hungary,  kept  possession  of  the  Mantnan ; 
same  plate ;  one  side  of  the  lock  is  supposed  to  and  the  governor  of  the  Milanese  had  the  ad- 
he  reoioved  to  exhibit  its  interior  oarts,  where  Ar  ministration  of  af&urs.  The  Mantnan  com- 
represents  the  rack,  or  that  part  of  the  rod  which  prebends  the  dnchies  of  Mantua  and  Sabioneta ; 
is  cat  into  teeth ;  r,  is  the  click,  which  engages  the  princinalities  of  Castiglione,  Solforina,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  rack,  and  prevents  its  being  Bosolo ;  likewise  the  county  of  Novellara. 
dranrn  through  the  lock :  the  click  is  pressed  Tlie  principal  riven  of  this  country  are  the  Po, 
against  the  teeth  of  the  rack  by  a  spring,  which  Oglio,  ana  Mincio. 

is  plainly  seen  in  tbe  figures ;  the  locks  are  at-  Mantua,  the  capital  of  a  dnchy  of  the  same 
taclied  to  the  ends  of  the  bar/* of  the  moveable  name,  in  Italy,  with  an  archbishop's  see,  and  a 
frame,  by  the  bar  passing  through  the  locks,  and  nnirersily,  seated  on  an  island  in  themiddleof  a 
when  the  lids  are  rivetted  on  it  is  confined  in  lake.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  it 
sQcli  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  got  out.  But  has  eight  gates,  twenty-one  parishes,  forty  con- 
as  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  bars /^,  and  draw  vents  and  nunneries,  a  (quarter  for  the  Jews  to 
tbe  clicks  back  from  the  teeth  of  the  racks,  Mr.  live  in,  and  above  16,000  inhabitants.  It  is  very 
Salmon  has  contrived  two  different  methods  of  strong  by  situation  as  well  as  by  art,  and  there 
accomplishing  this  object.  Figure  3,  M,  is  is  no  coming  at  it  but  by  two  causeways,  which 
that  which  is  used  in  the  model  left  at  the  So-  cross  tbe  lake ;  for  which  reason,  it  is  one  of 
ciety*tf  Repository.  A  small  key  or  screw  S  is  the  most  considerable  fortresses  in  Europe.  It 
pot'down  throQ^h  a  bole  in  the  lid  of  the  lock,  was  greatly  noted  for  its  silks,  and  silk  manu- 
and  is  received  into  a  hole  lapped  with  a  screw  factnres,  which  are  now  much  decayed.  The 
in  the  click;  by  turning  the  screw  it  lifts  the  air  in  the  summer  is  very  unwholesome;  and 
click  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  rack ;  so  that  the  the  lake  is  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
moving  frames/^  can  be  opened  apart  from  Mincio.  Virgil  was  born  at  a  village  near  this 
each  other,  till  they  lie  flat  npon  the  frame  A  B.  city.  Mantua  was  besieged  by  the  French,  for 
The  iron  cross  m  is  then  put  between  the  tivo  above  six  months,  in  1796,  and  surrendered  to 
Tods/g,  the  screws  S  of  the  two  locks  are  to  be  them  February  2,  1797.  On  the  recommence- 
withdrawn  from  the  locks,  and  the  trap  is  set  mentof  the  war,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian 
for  use.  If  an  offender  should  place  his  foot  and  Russian  army,  to  which  it  surrendered  Jnly 
within  the  square  of  the  frame,  he  would  tread  30,  1799,  after  a  short  siege ;  and  finally,  not 
down  the  cross  m,  and  having  thus  removed  only  this  city,  but  the  whole  country  was  snb- 
the obstruction,  the  two  frames  e/eg  are  closed  dned  by  Buonaparte.  It  is  35  miles  N.E.  of 
together  by  the  springs /»p,  so  that  the  bars^  Parma,  22  8.  W.  of  Verona,  and  220  N.  by  W. 
enclose  his  leg,  and  the  clicks  in  the  locks  pre-  of  Rome.  Lon.  10.  50  E.  Lat.  45.  10  ^f. 
Tent  tbe  bars  being  opened  without  the  screws  Ma'ntita.  «.  (perhaps  corrupte«l  from  mam* 
S.  In  some  of  the  machines  which  51  r.  Sal*  /eov,  French.)  A  ladv*8  gown  (Pope). 
mon  has  made  since  the  model  was  deposited  MA'NTUAMAKEk.  #.  (^moMiva  and 
with  the  society,  the  locks  are  made  like  figure  maker,)  One  who  makes  gowns  for  women 
2,  L,  where  a  common  key  is  to  be  introduced,  (^Addison). 

and  when  turned  round,  catches  the  tail  of  the  MANTUAN   (Baptist),  a  famous  Italian 

click;  it  may  have  wards  to  prevent  the  using  poet,  bom  at  Mantua  in  1418.     He  took  his 

of  a  false  key,  though  no  ward  is  shewn  in  the  name  from  the  town  ;  not  having  a  right  to 

plate*  that  of  his  father,  as  being  a  natural  son.     In 

Part  of  the  screw  D  for  securing  the  trap  his  youth  he  applied  himself  to  Latin  poetry, 

from  being  carried  away  by  depredators  is  which  he  cultivated  all  his  life;  for  it  does  not 

sliewn  on  a  larger  scale  at  N,  in  order  that  the  appear  that  he  wrote  any  thing  in  Italian.  He 

pecnliar  form  of  its  threads  may  be  better  seen,  entered  among  the  Carmelites,  and  became 

which  fix  it  firmly  in  the  earth.     Snch  screws  general  of  the  order  ;  thouj^h  he  quitted  that 

would  be  very  serviceable  in  fastening  horses  dignity  upon  some  disgust  in  1515,  and  died 

at  f?rass,  &c.  the  year  following.  The  duke  of  Mantua,  some 

MANTUA,    or  Mantuan,   a   duchy  of  years  after,  erected  a  marble  statue  to  his  me- 
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with  the  cominentaries  of  St.  Murrbon,  S.  arts  by  which  natnral  productions  are  Immtrht 

Brant,  and  1.  Badius.  into  the  state  or  form  in  which  they  are  run- 

MA'XUAL.  a.  (manualis,  Lat.)     I.  Per-  sumed  or  used.     The  principal  manufactim*^ 

formed  by  the  hana  (^Drt/den),     2.  Used  by  are  those  which  fabricate  the  various  articles  of 

the  band  (Clarendon).  clotliing ;    as   the  wooUen-mannfacture,    the 

Manual  exercise,  in  the  army,  consists  leather-manufacture  in  part,  the  cotton-mann- 
in  the  observance  of  certain  words  of  command,  facture,  the  linen-manufacture,  and  the  silk- 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  When  a  regiment  manufacture  ;  others  supply  articles  of  honse- 
18  drawn  up,  or  paraded  for  exercise,  the  men  hold  furniture,  as  the  manufactures  of  glas», 
are  placed  three  deep,  either  by  companies,  or  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  of  most  of  the 
divided  into  platoons,  with  the  grenadiers  on  metals  in  part;  the  iron-manufacture  furnishes 
the  right.  When  soldiers  are  drawn  up  for  implements  ofagriculture,  and  weapons  of  war: 
exercise,  the  ranks  and  files  should  be  exactly  and  the  paper-manufacture  supplies  a  material 
even :  and  each  soldier  should  be  instructed  for  communicating  ideas  ana  perpetuating 
to  carry  his  arms  well,  to  keep  his  firelock  knowleds^'e.  Manufactures  had  be^un  to  flou- 
steady  and  even  upon  his  shoulder,  with  the  rish  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  long  before 
ri^ht  hand  hanging  down,  and  the  whole  body  they  were  attempted  in  Brit<iin ;  the  few  articles 
without  constraint.  The  distances  between  of  this  description  which  were  in  request  b<;in? 
the  files  must  be  equal,  and  the  ranks  eight  obtained  in  exchange  for  ivool,  hides,  tin,  and 
feet  distant  from  each  other.  Every  motion  such  other  produce  as  the  country  in  a  very  nn- 
should  be  performed  with  life,  and  the  greatest  cultivated  state  conld  supply.  In  1337»  it  was 
exactness  observed  in  all  firings,  wheelings, and  enacted,  that  no  more  wool  should  be  exported; 
marching ;  and,  therefore,  a  regiment  should  that  no  one  should  wear  any  but  English 
never  be  under  arms  longer  than  two  hours.  cloth  ;  that  no  cloths  made  beyond  seas  should 

An  abstract  of  the  words  of  command  at  the  be  imported  ;  that  foreign  clothworkers  might 
manual  exercise  is  given  in  several  of  our  En-  come  into  th.e  king's  dominions,  and  shonhi 
cyclopaedias ;  but  as  a  far  more  complete  di-  have  such  franchises  as  might  suffice  tbeni. 
rection  may  be  bought  for  sixpence,  by  those  Before  this  time  the  Englisli  were  little  more 
who  need  them  (seldom,  we  apprehend,  readers  than  shepherds,  and  wool-sellers.  The  pro- 
of works  like  this),  we  shall  excuse  ourselves  gress  of  improvement  since  the  establishment 
from  inserting  them  here.  of  manufactures  in  this  country  has  in  most 

Manual,   is   the  name  of  a  service-book  instancesbeen  remarkably  great,  particularly  ot 

used  in  the  church  of  Rome,  containing  the  late  years,  in   consequence   of  an   inrrea.««ed 

rites,  directions  to  the  priests,  and  prayers  used  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  various  materials, 

in  the  administration  of  baptism  amlothersa-  vast  improvements  in  all  kinds  of  machinery, 

craments;  the  form  of  blessing  holy  water,  and  and  the  great  capitals  invested  in  most  of  the 

the  whole  service  used  in  processions.    Hence,  dillVrent  branches.  The  value  of  British  mann- 

Ma'nual.  *.  A  small  book  such  as  may  be  fa ctu res  exported  to  all  countries,  on  an  averag^e 

carried  in  the  hand  (StiUingfleet).  of  six  years,  ending  with  1 774,  was  10,342,01^/. ; 

MANU'BIAL.  «.  (mff?2w6i>,  Latin.)     Be-  the  American  war  suspended  for  a  time  an  im- 

longinef  to  spoil ;  taken  in  war.  portant  market  for  several  of  our  manufactures; 

MANU'BRIL'M.   j.    (Latin.)     A    handle  in  consequence  of  which  the  total  amount  ex- 

(Bot/le).  ported  had  fallen  in  17^51  to  7,633,33i/.,  antl 


middle  of  the  choir,  where  he  was  placed,  gave  attained  to  a  magnitude  beyond  all  former  ex- 
the  signal  for  the  choristers  to  sing,  and  marked  ample ;  it  was  checked  a  little  by  the  mercan- 
tile measure,  heat  time,  and  regulated  the  tile  embarrassments  in  1 793 ;  but  a  few  years 
music.  The  Greeks  called  him  mesachoros,  after,  the  unsettled  state  of  several  of  the  prin- 
because  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  choir ;  but  cipal  European  powers  threw  many  addition.d 
in  the  Latin  church  he  was  called  manuductor ;  branches  of  foreign  trade  into  the  hands  of  o«r 
from  manus  and  duco,  I  lead  ;  because  he  led  merchants,  and  carried  the  export  of  our  manu- 
and  guided  the  choir  by  the  motions  and  ges-  fiictures  to  its  present  important  extent.  The 
ture  of  the  hand.  real  value  of  British  produce  and  manufacture* 

M ANUFA'CTUKE.  *.  (manus  and /ac»o,  exported,  as  fur  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  undtr 

Latin.)  1.  The  practice  of  making  any  piece  of  the  ad  valorem  duties,  or  computed  at  the 

workmanship.     2.  Any  thing  made    by   art  average  current  prices  of  the  goods,  amounts 

(Addi.iOJi).                                                 '  t^  more  than  forty  millions  sterling. 

To  Manufa'ctube.  v.  a.  (manufacturer^  Manufactures  furnish  employ  for  namermi* 
French.)  I.  To  make  by  art  and  labour  ;  to  families,  but  at  the  same  time  they  greaily  con- 
form by  workmanship.  2.'To  employ  in  work ;  tribute  to  that  depravity  of  manners  for  whwh 
to  work  up.  ^^'«  labouring  classes  are,  at  present,  but  ton 

MANUFA'CTURER.  s,  (mnnvfac tinier,  conspicuous.     Indeed,  it  is  a  melancholy  fart, 

Fr.>     A  workman  :  an  arliliccr  (fruits).  that  so  long  as  agriculture  is  but  partiaUy  -^f- 

'  in  a  mauucr  neglected,  fur  the 


'r.)     A  workman  :  an  arliliccr  (fruits).  that  so  long  as 

MANUFACTl'RES  may  be  difinea,  the    tended  to,  ami 
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more  speedy  acqnUition  of  ireahb,  ttie  prog^reu  verbially  taid  to  have  **  come  from  the  press 

of  luxury  m*ccs9arilv  tends  to  change  the  uiost  of  Aldus."    We  have  a  kind  of  Greek  ^m- 

virtaoas'babit«,  and  to  vitiate  the  morals  of  a  mar  of  his ;  with  notes  npon  Homer,  Horace, 

mercantile  nation,  &c.     He  died  at  Venice,  where  he  exercised 

By  tlie  23  Geo.  11.  c.  13,  it  is  enacteil,  tliat  his  profession,  in  1516. 

if  any  person  export  the  tools  or  utensils  used  Manutius  (Panlns),  son  of  the  former,  was 

either  in  the  silk,  linen,  or  woollen  manufac-  brought  up  to  his  father's  profession.     He  was 

tares,  he  incurs  a  forfeitare,  and  the  sum  of  more  learned  than  him ;  and  he  acquired,  by 

2001. ;  and,  if  the  captain  of  the  ship  he  ac-  continual  read  in  ft  of  Tully,  such  a  parity  in 

^uainted  with  such  iile^l  proceedin|c»  he  is  writing  Latin,  that  even  Sealiger  allows  a  Ro- 

hable  to  pay  a  fine  of  lOOl. — ^The  forfeiture  of  man  could  not  exceed.     Pope  Pius  IV.  placed 

the  articles,  and  of  2001.  is  farther  impiised  on  him  at  the  head  of  the  apostolical  press,  and 

all  persons  collecting  them  for  the  purpose  of  gave  him  the  charge  of  tho  Vatican  library, 

exportation;  and,  if  any  captain  of  a  king's  His  Epistles  are  infinitely  laboured,  and  very 

ship,  or  ofiicer  of  the  customs,  knowingly  saffer  correct;  but,  as  maybe  said  of  most  of  the 


holding  any  office  under  government.  This  knowledge  of  antiquity,  qualified  him  ex- 
act likewise  subjects  all  persons  liaving  tools  in  tremely  well  for  an  editor  of  Tully;  whose 
their  possession,  or  procuring  them  to  he  made,  works  he  accordingly  published,  with  com- 
witb  a  view  to  exportation,  to  the  forfeiture  of  menfaries  on  them,  m  4  vols,  folio,  at  Venice, 
tlie  same,  as  well  as  of  the  sum  of  2001.  and  to  in  l.Vi3.  He  died  in  157^. 
imprisonment  for  the  term  of  12  months.  Manutius  f  Aldus),  the  younger,  the  son 
Lastly,  the22<ieo.  III.  c.  60,  declares,  that  of  Paulns,  and  the  grandson  of  Aldus,  was 
every  person  exporting  such  tools  shall  forfeit  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most 
them,  together  tvith  the  sum  of  5001.  See  learned  men  of  his  time.  (Mement  VIII.  ^ave 
Cloth,  C.'oTTON,  Iron,  Linen,  &c.  him  the  direction  of  the  Vatican  printing* 

MANU'LEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  house;  but  probably  the  profits  of  that  place 

class  didynamia,  order  ang'iospermia.     Calyx  irere  very  small,  since  Manutius  was  obliged, 

five-parted  ;  corol  with  a  five-parted  subulate  for  his  subsistence,  to  accept  of  a  professor  of 

bonier  ;  the  four  upper  divisions  more  united ;  rhetoric's  chair,  and  to  sell  the  excellent  libra- 

eapsnle  two-celled,  many*seeded.     ^eventeen  ry  that  was  in  his  family,  which  his  father,  his 

species :  all  herbaceous  plants  of  the  Cape.  uncle,  and  his  great-uncle,  had  collected  with 

To  MANUMl'SE,  v.  n.  {tnanvmitto^  Lat)  extraordinary  care,  and  whi(*h  it  is  said  con- 

To  set  free  ;  to  dismiss  front  slavery  (^Knolha),  tained  H0,000  volumes.     He  died  at  Rome  in 

MANUMI'SSION.  #.  (manuinhsio,  Lat.)  1597,  without  any  other  recompense  than  the 

The  act  of  giving  liberty  to  slaves  {Broten),  praises  due  to  his  merit.  He  wrote,  1 .  Commen* 

To  MANUMI'T.  V.  a.  (manumitto^  Latin.)  taries  on  Cicero.  2.  A  Treatise  on  Orthography. 

To  release  from  slavery  (^Dryden).  3.  Three  books  of  Epistles;  and  other  works 

MANCRAULE.  a.  ?from  manure,')    Ca-  in  Latin  and  Italian,  which  arc  esteemed, 
pable  of  cultivation  (Htue),  MA'XY.  a.    comp.    more^    snpcrl.    most, 

MAX  U'RA  N  CE.  #.  (from  fnanvre.)  Agri-  (maeni;,  Saxon.)  1.  Consisting  of  a  great  num- 

culture;  cultivation  (iSpeisfer).  ber;  numerous;  more  than  few ^/^t^^^)*     2. 

To  MAN U 'RE.  t>,  a.  (manouvrer^  French.)  Marking  number  indefinite  (^Exoilvt), 
1.  To  cultivate  by  manual  labour  (3fi7/oii).  2.         Ma'nt.  «.   1.  A  multitude ;  :t  company ;  » 

To  dung ;  to  fatten  with  composts  (f^^'oodw.),  great  number ;  people  (Sjtetuer),    2.  Many  it 

3.  To  fatten  as  a  compost  (^Addison),  used  much  in  composition. 

Manu'rb.  #.  (from  the  verb.)    Soil  to  be        Mant-clept  or   multifid  lbap,  in  bo> 

hid  on  land  ;  dung  to  fatten  land.    See  Hus-  tany.     ^See  Clbpt.)    It  is  applied  also  to 

BANDBT.  the  corol. 

MAXU'REMRNT.    $,    (from    maiture.)        Manv-flowered     olcmb     and      peri- 

Cultivation  ;  improvement  (JFoUon),  anth,  in  botany.    Oinma  nmltiflora.  Perian« 

MANU'RER.  #•  (from  the  verb.)   He  who  thium  multiflorum.  Inclosing  several  flowers, 

mannres  land ;  a  hnsbandman.  Many-flowered  peduncle  and  stem.     Pednn* 

MA'NUSCR1P1\  #.  (manuicriptumy  Lat.)  cuius  and  caulis  multiflorus.    Supporting  se- 

A  book  written,  not  printed  (^fVotton).  veral  flowers. 

MAMJTIUS  (Aldus),  the  first  of  those        Many-fold  corol,  in  botany.    See  Mul« 

celebrated  Venetian  printers  who  were  as  illus-  tipligatb. 

trious  for  their  learning  as  for  uncommon  skill        Many-pbtalled  corol,  in  botany.     Po« 

in  tlieir  profession.     He  was  born  at  Bassano  lypetala.     Opposed  by  Linneus  to  a  monope- 

in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century ;  talous  or  one-petallecl  corol.    Other  writers 

and  lience issometimes called Bassianus,  though  have  commonly  given  separate  names  to  the 

generally  better  known  by  the  name  of  Aldus,  corol,  according  to  the  number  of  petals,  as  far 

He  was  the  first  who  printed  Greek  neatly  and  as  »ix  ;  calling  the  rest  polypetalous.    Linneus 

correctly ;  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  aLso  makes  the  distinction  of  dipetnlous,  tripe* 

it«  that  whatever  was  finely  printed  was  pro-  talous,  &c.  but  calls  them  all  polypetalous. 
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Mant-valved  glume,  in  botany.     Multi-  wliich,  those  of  Ptolemy  were  become  almost 

valvis.     Consisting^  of  more  than  two  valves,  useless.     After  Mercator,  many  others  pub- 

ivhich  is  the  common  number.                      ^'  lished  maps,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 

MANY  CO' LOU  RED.   a,  (many  and   co-  mere  copies  of  his.     Towards  the  middle  of 

lour.)     Having  various  colours  (Donne),  the  17th  century,  Bleau  in  Holland,  and  San- 

MANYCO'RNEKED.  a.  (many  and  cor^  son  in  France,  published  new  sets  of  m:ip% 

ner,)  Polygonal ;  having  many  corners  (Dry-  with  many  improvements  from  the  travellers 

deh),  of  those  tmies,  which  were  afterwards  copied, 

MANYHEA'DED.  a.  (many  and  head,)  with  little  variation,  by  the  English,  French, 

Having  many  heads  (Sidney),  and  Dutch  ;  the  best  of  these  being  those  of 

MAN  YLA'NOU AGED.  a.  (many  nnd  Ian-  Vischer  and  de  Witt.     And  later  observations 

guage,)     Having  many  languages  (Pope)*  have  furnished  us  with  still  more  accurate  and 

MANYPE'OPLED.  a,  (many  and  people.)  copious  sets  of  maps,  by  Dc  Lisle,  Robert, 

Numerously  populous  (/Sa«^v*).  Wells,  &c.  &c.     Concerning  maps,  see  Va- 

M AN YTI'MES,  an  adverbial  phrase.     Of-  renius's  Geog.  lib.  3,  cap.  ij,  prop.  4;  Fonr- 

ten  ;  frequently  (Addison),  nier's  Hydrog.  lib.  4,  c,  24  ;  Wolfms's  Elem. 

MAOUNA,  one  of  the  Navigators  Islands,  Hydrog.  c.  S» ;  John  Newton's  Idea  of  Navi- 

in  the  S.  Pacltic  Ocean.     Here,  in  1787,  M.  nation;  Mead's  Construction  of  Globes  and 

de   la   Peyrouse,  commander  of  the  French  Maps;  Wright's  Construction  of  Maps,  &c. 

ships  the  lioussole  and  Astrolabe,  met  with  Maps  (Construction  of.)     Maps  are  con, 

his  first  fatal  accident ;  M.  de  Langle,  captain  structed  by  making  a  projection  of  the  globe, 

of  the  Astrolabe,  with  II  officers  and  sailors,  either  on  the  plane  ot  some  particular  circle, 

being  massacred  by  the  natives.     Lon.  169.  0  or  by  the  eye  plar.ed  in  some  particular  point, 

W.     Lat.  II.  11)  S.  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  &c. ;  of 

MAP,  a  plane  figure  lepresenting  the  surface  which  there  are  several  methods, 
of  the  earth,  or  some  part  of  it;  being  a  pro-  r».    *      /ji           j       *     nf       ^^i     wwr    u 
jection  of  the  globular  surface  of  the  elrth" ex-  P'>''--^"  construct  a  Map  of  the  IForU,  or 
hibiting  countries,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  ci-  ^  genera  ^  ap. 
ties,  &c.  in  their  due  positions,  or  nearly  so.  1st  IMcthod. — A  map  of  the  world  must  re- 
Maps  are  either  Universal  or  Particular,  present  two  hemispheres  ;  and  they  must  botli 
that  is.  Partial.  oe  drawn  upon  the  plane  of  that  circle  which 

Maps  (Universal),  are  such  as  exhibit  the  divides  the  two  hemispheres.    The  first  way  is 

whole  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  two  hemi-  to  project  each  hemisphere  upon  the  plane  of 

spheres.  some  particular  circle,  by  the  rules  of  ortbo- 

Maps   (Particular,  or   Partial),   are  those  graphic  projection,  forming  two  hemispheres, 

that  exhibit  some  particular  region,  or  part  of  upon  one  comnion  base  or  circle.     When  the 

the  earth.  plane  of  projection  is  that  of  a  meridian,  the 

Both  kinds  are  usually  called  Geographical,  maps  will  be  the  east  and  west  hemispheres, 

or  Land-Maps,  as  distinguished  from  Hydro-  the  other  meridians  will  be  ellipses,  and  the 

graphical,  or  Sea-Maps,  which  represent  only  parallel  circles  will  be  right  lines.     L^pon  the 

the  seas  and  sea-coasts,  and  are  properly  called  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  the  meridians  will  be 

Charts.  right  lines  crossing  in  the  centre,  which  will 

Anaximander,  the  scholar  of  Thales,  it  is  represent  the  pole,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude 

said,  about  '100  years  before  Christ,  first  invent-  will  be  circles  having  that  common  centre,  and 

ed  geographical  tables,  or  maps.    The  Pentin-  the  mans  will  be  the  northern  and  southern 

genan  'i  aoles,  published  by  Cornelius  Pentin-  hemispheres.     The  fault  of  this  way  of  draw- 

ger,  of  Augsburgh,  contain  an  itinerary  of  the  ing  maps  is,  that  near  the  outside  the  circles 

whole  Roman  Empire  ;  all  places,  except  seas,  are  too  near  one  another  ;  and  therefore  eqaal 

woods,  and  deserts,  being  laid  down  according  spaces  on  the  earth  are  represented  by  very 

to  their  measured  distances,  but  without  any  uneoual  spaces  upon  the  map. 

mention  of  latitude,  longitude,  or  bearing.  2d  Method. — Another  way  is  to  project  the 

The  maps  published  by  Ptolemy  of  Alex-  same  hemispheres  by  the  rules  of  Stereogra- 

andria,  about  the  I44th  year  of  Christ,  have  phic  projection  ;  in  which  way,  all  the  paraU 

meridians  and  parallels,  the  better  to  define  and  lels  will  be  represented  by  circles,  and  the 

determine  the  situation  of  places,  and  are  great  meridians  by  circles  or  right  lines.     And  here 

improvements  on  the  construction  of  maps,  the  contrary  fault  happens,  viz.  the  circles  to- 

Though  Ptolemy  himself  owns  that  his  maps  wards  the  outsides  are  too  far  asunder,  and 

were  copied   from  some  that  ^vere  made  by  about  the  middle  they  are  too  near  together. 

Marinus,  Tirus,  &c.  with  the  addition  of  some  3d  Methofl. — To  remedy  the  faults  of  the 

improvements  of  his  own.     But  from  his  time  two  former  methods,  proceed  as  follows.  First, 

till  about  the  14th  century,  during  which  geo-  for  the  east  and  west  hemispheres,  describe 

graphy  and  most  sciences  were  neglected,  no  the  eircle  PENQ  for  the  meridian  (PI.  102, 

new  maps  were  published.     Mercator  was  the  fig.  1),  or  plane  of  projection;  through  tbr 

first  of  note  among  the  moderns,  and  next  to  centre  of  which  draw  the  equinoctial  EQ,  and 

him  Ortelinus,  who  undertook  to  make  a  new  axis  PN  perpendicular  to  it,  making  P  and  X 

set  of  maps,  with   the  modern  divisions  of  the  north  and  south  pole.     Divide  the  qu4- 

countrics  and  names  of  places  ;  for  want  of  drantsPE,  EN,  NQ,  and  QP  into  9  equal  part* 
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ncbrepresentio^  XOdtgrtet^  beginninjrml  the  Dxqrik,  take  the  Domber  of  oiilet  ansirer- 

eqoiDoctial  EQ :  divide  also  CP  and  CN  into  9  in|r  to  the  latitode  of  B,  which  is  4S^  nearly, 

fqoal  parts;  be^nniiig  at  £Q ;  and  through  and  set  it  from  B,  7  times  to  E,and  6  times  to 

the  eonresponding  points  draw  the  parallels  uf  F  i  so  is  EP  divided  into  degrees.  Again,  from 

Utitade.    Agtin,  diride  CE  and  CQ  into  9  the  same  table  take  the  namher  of  miles  of  a 

equal  parts;  and  through  the  points  of  divi-  degree  in  the  latitude  A,  Tiz.43(  nearly;  which 

sion,  and  the  two  poles  P  and  N,  draw  circles,  set  uff,  from  A,  7  times  to  C,  and  6  limes  to  D. 

Of  rather  ellipses,  for  the  meridians.    So  shall  Then  from  the  points  of  division  in  the  line 

the  map  be  prepared  to  receive  the  se?eral  CD,  to  the  corresponding  points  in  the  line  BP, 

places  and  countries  of  the  earth.  draiv  so  many  right  lines,  for  the  meridians. 

Secondly,  for  the  north  or  south   hiAlii-  Number  thedegreesoflatitude  up  both  sides  of 

tnbere,  draw AQBE,for the  eqninoctia1(fig.  2),  the  map,  and  the  degrees  of  longitude  on  the 

uividing  it  into  the  four  qnadrants  EA,  AQ,  top  and  buttom.    Also,  in  some  vacant  place 

QB,  and  BE ;  and  each  ouad  rant  into  9  equal  make  a  scale  of  miles ;  or  of  degrees,  if  tlie  map 

parts,  representing  each  lO  degrees  of  longi-  represent  a  large  part  of  the  earth ;  to  serve  for 

tade ;  and  then,  from  the  points  of  division,  finding  the  distances  of  places  upon  the  map. 

draw  lines  to  the  centre  C,  for  the  circles  of  Then  make  the  proper  divisions  and  subdivi> 

longitude.     Divide  any  circle  of  longitude,  as  sions  of  the  country ;  and  having  the  latitudes 

the  first  meridian  EC,  into  9  e<|ual  parts,  and  and  longitudes  of  the  principal  places,  it  will 

through  these  points  describe  circles  from  the  be  easy  to  set  tliem  doim  in  the  map:  for  any 

centre  C,  for  the  narallels  of  latitude ;  number-  town,'&c.  must  be  placed  where  the  circles  of 

ing  them  as  in  the  figure.  its  latitude  and  longitude  intersect.     For  in* 

In  this  3d  method,  equal  spaces  on  the  earth  stance,  Gibraltar,  whose  latitude  u  36*»  \\\ 

are  represented  by  equal  spaces  on  the  map,  as  and  longitude  12^  27'«  will  be  at  G :  and  Ma* 

near  as  any  projection  will  bear :  for  a  sptieri-  drid,  whose  latitude  is  40o  l(y,and  Ion.  14^  4 1', 

cal  surface  can  no  way  be  represented  exactly  will  be  at  M.    In  like  manner  the  month  of  a 

upon  a  plane.     Then  the  several  countries  of  river  must  be  set  down ;  but  to  describe  the 

the  world,  seas,  islands,  sea-coasts,  towns,  &c .  whole  river,  the  latitode  and  longitude  of  every 

are  to  be  entered  in  the  map,  according  to  turning  must  be  marked  down,  and  the  towns 

their  latitudes  and  longitudes.  and  bridges  by  which  it  passes.    And  so  for 

In  filling  np  the  map,  all  places  representing  woods,  forests,  mountains,  lakes,  castles,  &c. 

land  are  filled  with  such  things  as  the  countries  The  boundaries  will  be  described,  by  setting 

contain ;  but  the  seas  are  left  white :  the  shores  down  the  remarkable  places  on  tlie  sea-coast, 

adjoining  to  the  sea  being  sliaded.  Rivers  are  and  drawing  a  continued  line  through  them  all. 

marked  by  strong  lines,  or  by  dofible  lines.  And  this  way  is  very  proper  for  small  countries, 

drawn  winding  in  form  of  the  rivers  they  re-  2d.  Method. — Maps  of  particular  places  are 

present;  and  small  rivers  are  expressed  by  but  portionsof  the  globe,  and  therefore  may  be 

small  lines.     Different  countries  are  best  di-  drawn  after  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  is 

stingnisbed  by  different  colours,  or  at  least  drawn.    That  is,  such  a  map  may  be  drawn 

the  borders  of 'them.     Forests  are  represented  either  by  the  orthographic  or  stereographic  nro- 

by  trees ;  and  mountains  shaded  to  make  them  jection  of  the  sphere,  as  in  the  last  prob.  But 

appear.    Sands  are  denoted  by  small  points  in  partial  maps,  an  easier  way  is  as  follows, 

or  specks ;  and  rocks  under  water  by  a  small  Having  drawn  the  meridian  AB  Tfig.  3),  and 

cross.  In  any  void  space,  draw  the  mariner's  divided  it  into  equal  parts  as  in  the  last  method, 

compass,  with  the  32  points  or  winds*  throughall  the  pointsofdivision draw  lines  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  for  the  parallels  of  latitude  i 

Ih—To  draw  a  Map  of  any  partkular  Coumirf.  CD,  EP  being  the  extreme  parallel.     Then  to 

1st  Method.— For  tliis  purpose  ita  extent  di vide  these,  sei  off  thedegrees  in  each  parallel, 
must  be  known,  as  to  latitude  and  longitude ;  diminished  after  the  manner  directed  for  the 
as  suppose  Spain,  lyin^  between  the  north  la-  two  extreme  parallels  CD,  EP,  in  the  last  me- 
titodes  36  and  44,  and  extending  from  10  to  thod:  and  through  all  the  corresponding  points 
23  degrees  of  longitude;  so  that  iu  extent  draw  the  meridians,  which  will  oe  curve  lines; 
from  north  to  soath  is  8  degrees,  and  from  which  were  right  lines  in  the  last  method ;  be- 
east  to  west  13  degrees.  cause  only  the  extreme  parallels  were  divided 

Draw  the  line  AB  for  a  meridian  passing  by  the  table.  This  method  is  proper  for  a  large 

through  the  middle  of  the  country  (^dr,  3),  on  tract,  as  Europe,  &c. :  in  which  case  the  pa- 

wbich  set  off  8  degrees  from  B  to  A,  taken  from  rallels  and  meridians  need  only  be  drawn  to 

any  convenient  scale ;  A  being  the  north,  and  every  5  or  10  degrees.    This  method  is  much 

B  the  south  point.    Throngb  A  and  B  draw  used  in  drawing  maps;  as  all  the  mrts  are 

the  perpendiculars  CD,  EP,  for  the  extreme  nearly  of  their  due  magnitude,  but  a  little  dis- 

parallels  of  latitude.  Divide  AB  into  8  parts,  tortea  towards  the  ontside,  from  the  oblique 

or  degrees,  through  which  draw  the  other  pa-  intersections  of  the  meridians  and  parallels, 

rallels  of  latitode,  parallel  to  the  former.  3d   Method.— Draw   PB  of  a  convenient 

For  the  meridiana ;  divide  any  decree  in  AB  length,  for  a  meridian ;  divide  it  into  9  equal 
into  60  equal  parts,  or  geographical  miles,  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  division,  de- 
Then,  bemae  the  length  of  a  degree  in  each  scribe  as  many  circles  for  the  parallels  of  lati- 
parallel  decreases  towards  the  pole,  from  the  tude  from  the  centre  P,  which  represents  the 
Uble  shewing  this  decrease,  under  the  article  pole.    Suppose  AB  (fig.  4)  the  height  of  the 
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map;  then  CD  will  Iw  the  parallel  passinif  the  (.'Itristian  religion,  &r.  8vo.  1710.  a  ropy 

through  the  greatest  latitude,  and  EF  will  re-  of  which  he  sent  to  every  house  in  hi«  parish, 

present  the  equator.     Divide  the  equator  KF  He  was  a  polite  scholar;  and  hesides  some 

into  equal  parts,  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  other  pieces  on  moral  and  theuloj^ical  suhjeit^, 

AB,  both  ways,  beginning*  at  B.    Divide  also  there  are  in  the  Appendix  to  Ward's  Lives  of 

all  the  parallels  into  the  same  number  of  equal  lhc  professors  of  Gresham-college,  three  Latin 

parts,  hut  lesser,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  lectures  read  there  by  him,  on  the  origin  of  \U: 

for  the  several  latitudes,  as  directed  in  the  lust  art  of  medicine,  and  the  history  of  its  invention, 
method  for  the   rectilineal    parallels.     Then         IVIAPPA,  in  the  public  games  of  the  Rooian 

through  all  the  corresponding  divisions, draw  circus,  was  a  napkin  hangout  at  the  praptor\ 

cupve  lines,  which  will  represent  the  meridians,  or  other  great  magistrate's  seat,  as  a  signal  f(»r 

the  extreme  ones  being  EC  and  FD.    Lastly,  the  race  or  other  diversions  to  begin.    The 

nundter  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  mappa  was  received  by  the  mapparius,  or  per- 

and  place  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  either  of  miles  son  who  held  it,  from  the  consul,  praetor,  or 

or  degrees,  for  measuring  distances. — This  is  other  great  officer. 

a  verv  good  way  of  drawing  large  maps,  and         MA'PPERY.  s.  (from  map,)    The  art  of 
is  called  the  globular  projection  ;  all  the  parts  planning  and  designing  (ShcJcspcare). 
of  the  earth  being  represented  nearly  of  their         To  MAR.  v.  a.  (amynjiyan,  Saxon.)  To  in- 
due magnitude,  excepting   that  they   are  a  jure;  to  spoil;  to  hurt;  to  mischief ;  to  tU- 
little  distorted  on  the  outsides.  mage  (Drydeti), 

When  the  place  is  but  small  that  a  map  is  to         MA  RACAYBO,  a  lake,  or  arm  of  the  ?e3, 

be  made  of,  as  if  a  county  was  to  be  exhibited  ;  in  Terra  Firma,  lying  in  aboat  70^  W.  Ion. 

the  meridians,  as  to  sense,  will  be  parallel  to  and  \^  N.  lat.    It  opens  into  the  Carribbeao 

one  another,  and  the  whole  will  cliller  very  sea,  is  defended  by  strong  forts,  and  hasseve- 

littlc  from  a  plane.    Such  a  map  will  be  made  ral  Spanish  towns  seated  on  the  coast, 
more  easily  than  by  the  preceding  rules.     It         Maracaybo,  a  considerable  town  of  Terru 

will  here  be  sufficient  to  measure  the  distances  Firma,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela.    It  car- 

of  places  in  miles,  and  so  lay  them  down  in  a  ries  on  a  great  trade  in  skins  and  chocolate, 

plane  rectangular  map.  But  this  belongs  more  which  is  tlie  best  in  America  ;  and  it  has  vrr) 

properly  to  surveying.  fine  tobacco,     it  ivas  taken  by  tlic  French 

The  Use  of  Maps  is    obvious  from   their  bucanicrs  in  1 065  and  I67H.    It  is  seated  near 
construction.     The  degrees  of  the  meridians  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  JO  miles  S.W.  ui" 
and  parallels  shew  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  Venezuela.     Lon.  70.  45  £.     Lat.  10.  0  \. 
of  places,  and  the  scale  of  miles  annexed,  their        MARACOCK,  in  botany,  a  name  for  one 
distances  ;  the  situation  of  places,  with  regard  species  of  the  Passiflora,  which  »ee. 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  tlie  c^irdinui  points,        MARAGAL,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
appears  by  inspection  ;  the  top  of  the  map  vince  of  Aderbeitzan,  42  miles  S.  of  Tauris. 
being  always  the  north,  the  bottom  the  south,  Lon.  17.  52  E.     Lat.  37.  36  N. 
the  right  hand  the  east,  and  the  left  hand  the         MARA(i\AX,  a  province  of  S.  America, 
west;  unless  the  compass,   usually  annexed,  in  Brasil,  which  comprehends  a  fertile  pop'.t- 
shew  the  contrary.  (Ilvtton's  Did.')  See  also  Ions  island,  112  miles  in  circumference.    The 
Phii,  Trans,  new  ab.  part  42.  French  settled  here  in  1012,  and  builtatown. 

To  Map.  ?;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  deline-  but  they  were  soon  expelled  by  tJie  Pcrtu- 

ate ;  to  set  down  (Shakspcare) .  gucse.  It  has  a  castle,  a  harboar,  and  a  bishop's 

MAPA'NIA,  in   botany,  a  genus  of   the  see.     Lon.  54.  55  W.     Lat.  1.20$. 
class  triandria,  order  mono'gynia.   General  in-         MA  RALDI  (James  Philip),  a  learned  3*t^^^ 

volucre  three-leaved  ;  calyx  six-valved  ;  coroU  nonier  and  mathematician,  was  born  in  li»H,'», 

less.     A  grass  of  the  woods  of  Guiana.  at  Perinaldo,  in  the  county  of  Nice,  a  pia<r 

MAPLE,  in  botany.     See  Acer.  already  honoured  by  the  birth  of  his  maternjl 

Maple  SUGAR.     See  Sugar.  uncle  the  celebrated  Cassini.    Having  nude  a 

MAPLETOFT(Dr.  John),  descended  from  considerable  progress  in  mathematics,  at  ihf 

a  good  family  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  born  in  age  of  22,  his  uncle,  who  had  been  a  long  tine 

1631.     He  was  educated  in  Trinity-college,  settled  in  France,  invited  him  there,  thit  hr 

Cambridge,  and  qualified  himself  for  the  pro-  might  himself  cultivate  the  promisinggeniasof 

fession  of  physic ;  and  in  ](i75  was  chosen  pro-  his  nephew.     Maraldi  no  sooner  applied  him- 

fessor  of  that  art  at  Gresham-college.  He  trans-  self  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  tlun 

lated  Dr.  Sydenham's  Observationes  medico  he  conceived  the  design  of  forming  a  catali»::ue 

circa  morborum  acutorum  historian!  ct  cura-  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  foundation  of  all  thea>- 

tioneni  into  the  Latin,  and  Sydenham  dedicated  tronomical  edifice.  In  consequence  of  thi»  (ir 

them  to  Mapletoft.    He  married  in  lfi7i^,  and  sign,  he  applied  himself  to  observe  tJiem  witii 

soon  after  transferred  his  studies  from  physic  the  most  constant  attention  ;  and  he  becucr 

to  divinity ;  took  orders;  obtained  the  vicarage  hy  this  means  so  intimate  with  them,  thai  »a 

of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  with  the  lectureship  of  being  shewn  any  one  of  them,  hoireversnwl'. 

St.  Christopher's  in  London  ;  and  having  been  he  could  immediately  tell  what  constellatio'  it 

a  benefactor  to  Sion-college,  was,   in    1707,  belonged  to,  and  its  place  in  that conftt€ll.it<^ 

elected  president.     He  continued  to  preach  in  He  has  been  known  to  discover  those  tmiii 

the  church  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry  till  he  was  comets,  which  astronomers  often  take  for  il" 

above  bO  years  of  age;  and  in  his  decline  print-  stars  of  the  constellationlin  which  they  are  *m.. 

ed  d  buoK  entitled.  The  prinriples  and  duties  of  for  want  of  knowing  precisely  what  Hars  tltr 
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constrllation  consists  of,  when  others,  on  the  ftuptfu^  to  grow  lean.)  In  medicine.    Emacia* 

spot,  and  with  eyes  directed  equally  to  the  same  tion.     A  wasting  away  of  the  flesh, 
part  of  the  heavens,  conid  not  for  a  long  time        MARATHA,  in  hotanv,  a  genus  of  the 

see  any  thing  of  them.  class  cryptogamia,  order  Alices.  Fructification 

In  1700  he  was  employed  under  C'assini  in  oval,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  frond, 

prolon^ngtbe  French  meridian  to  the  northern  many-celled,  opening  lon^tudinally  on  the 

extremity  of  France,  and  had  no  small  share  in  upper  side;  cells  opening  in  a  double  row; 

coropletinr  it.  He  then  set  out  for  Italy,  where  seeds  nnnierous,  ovate,  minute.    Three  spe- 

Clement  the  Xlth  invited  him  to  assist  at  the  cies  ;  ail  exotics. 

assemblies  of  the  congregation  then  sitting  in        MARATHON,a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles 

Rome  to  reform  the  calendar.     Bianchini  also  from  Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory  which 

arailedhimselfof  his  assistance  to  construct  the  the  10,000  Athenians,  and  lOOO  Platspnians, 

emt  meridian  of  the  Carthusian  church   in  under  the  command  of  Mtltiades,  gained  over 

that  city.     In  1718,  Maraldi,  with  three  other  the  Persian  army,  consi^tinir  of  10<KOOO  foot, 

academicians,  prolonged  the  French  meridian  and  10,000  horse,  or,  accor cling  to  Val.  Maxi- 

to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  country.  He  mus, of  300,000,  or,  as  Justin  says,  of  600,001), 

iras  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 

Sciences  of  Paris  in  1699,  in  the  department  of  on  the  28th  of  Sept.  490  B.  C.     In  this  battle, 

astronomy,  and  communicated  a  ^reat  multi-  accordinrr  to  Herodotus,theAthenians  lost  only 

mde  of  papers,  which  are  printed  in  their  me-  162  men,  and  the  Persians  6300.    Justin  has 

moirs,  in  almost  every  year  from  169i*to  1729,  raised  the  loss  of  the  Persians,  in  this  expedi- 

andttsnallyseveralpapersincachof  the  years;  tion  and  in  the  battle,  to  200,000  men.     It 

for  be  was' indefatigable  in  his  observations  of  was  alsm  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus 

every  thing  that  was  curious  and  useful  in  the  overcame  a  celebrated  bull,  which  plundered 

motions  and  phenomenaof  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  neiirhhouring  country. 
As  to  the  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  it  was  not        MAKATHROPHYLLrM.       (marathro- 

quite  completed ;  just  as  he  had  placed  a  mn-  phyllum^  fAnfa9f9pvX>^,   from  ^An^a^o*,  fennel, 

raliiaadranton  the  terrace  of  the  observatory,  and  ^vxXo>,  leaf;  so  named  because  its  leaves  n*- 

to  observe  some  stars  to  wards  the  north  and  t&e  semble  those  of  the  common  fennel.)    See 

Z4*nith,  befell  sick,  and  died  the> first  of  Decern-  Pbitcedanum. 
ber,  1729.  MARATHRUM.    (marathrtim,    /ua^al^v, 

MARANATHA,    a    Syriac   wonl,  which  from  ^icfamv,  to  wither ;  so  called  because *itH 

sigrnifies  the  Lord  conies^  or  the  Ijord  it  come  ;  stalk  and  flowers  wither  in  tlie  autumn.)   See 

namely,  to  take  vengeance ;  a  form  of  threaten-  F^e  x i ct; lvm. 

ing,  cursing,  or  anathematizing  used  among       MARATnRUMSTLVssTRB.SeePcuccDANLTM. 
the  Jews.     See  1  Corin.  xvi.  22.  MARATTA.  See  Marhattas. 

MARANTA,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of  the        MARATTI   (Carlo),  an  excellent  ItaVum 

class  monandria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx  painter,  born  at  Camerino,  in  the  march  of 

three-leaved  ;  corol  three-cleft ;  nectary  three-  Ancona,    in  1625.     He  became  the  pupil  of 

parted,  the  third  division  bearing  the  anther  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  chiefly  applied  himself  to 

00  the  upper  side.     Four  species.  painting  madonnas  and  female  saints.    Pope 

1.     M.   arnndinacea.     Indian  arrow-root.  Clement  XL  gave  him  a  pension,   and  cun- 

Calm  branched,  herbaceous,  leaves  ovate,  Ian-  ferre<l  on  him  the  order  ot  knighthood.     He 

ceolate,  slightly  hairy  underneath  ;  root  fleshy,  Mas  also  painter  in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIV. 

creeping,  knotty ;  flowers  white,  terminal,  in  Maratti  erected  two  noble  monuments  for  Ra- 

loose  branches ;  capsule  one-seeded.  The  plant  phael  and  Hannibal,  at  his  own  expence,  in 

rises  about  two  feet  high.     A  native  of  the  the  Pantheon.     How  well  he  maintained  the 

West  Indies ;  and  in  those  islands  serves  as  the  dignity  of  his  profession  appears  by  his  answer 

roromon  material  for  starch,  which  is  obtained  to  a  Roman  prince,  who  complaining  of  the 

from  tlie  root  well  beaten  first  of  all  in  a  lar^e  excessive  price  of  his  pictnres,  he  told  him 

mortar  to  a  pulp,  which  is  then  dissolved  in  there  was  a  vast  debt  fine  from  the  world  to 

water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  when  a  fine  the  famous  artists  his  predecessors,  and  that 

powdery  substance  will  be  precipitated,  which,  he,  as  their  rightful  successor,  was  come  to 

on  being  exsiccated  by  the  sun,  is  the  powder  claim  those  arrears.     His  abilities  in  painting 

denominated  starch:  whence  this  vegetable  wereaccompanied  with  many  virtues,  and  par- 

posnesses  also  the  name  of  starch-plant.    The  ticularly  with  an  extensive  charity.  This  great 

root  thus  powdered  and  bleached  is  also  sold  painter  died  at  Rome  in  1713,  in  the  88th  year 

in  our  own  country,  under  the  name  of  Indian  of  his  age. 
arrow-root.    A  native  of  the  West  indies.  MARAUDING,  in  a  military  sense,  means 

Of  the  other  three  species :  2.  M.  touchas,  a  the  act  of  soldiers,  who,  without  any  order,  go 

native  of  India  and  Cochinchina,  with  a  creep-  into  the  neighbouring  houses  and  villages, 

inr  tubeicled  root  and  white  flowers,  has  no-  when  the  army  is  either  in  camp  or  fifarrison, 

thing  very  prominent  appertaining  to  it.  3.  M.  to  plunder  and  destroy,  &c.    Marauders  are  a 

maliaccensts,  of  Mallacca,  is  a  doubtful  plant,  disgrace  to  the  camp,  to  the  military  profes- 

allied  to  the  lostus  mallaccensisof  Koenig ;  and  sion,  and  deserve  no  better  quarter  from  their 

4.  M.  comosa,  a  native  of  Surinam,  stemless*  officers  than  they  give  to  poor  peasants,  he, 
with  spiked,  comose  scape,  probably  ought  to        MARAV^EDI,  a  little  Spanish  copper  coin, 

form  a  new  genus.  •  worth  somewhat  more  than  a  French  denier, 

MARASMUS.  (nmraim%i»t  f^^'f^fff^  from  or  half  a  farthing  Engl itl). 
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MARBLE,    in  mineralo|rv.      See   Mar.  purple  lime  8tone,ceinented  by  scmitranspareot 

MOR,     In  the  language  of  tlie  statuary  and  white  calcareous  spar. 

architect  all  stoncb  come  under  the  name  of  Of  the  marbles  that  the  British  islands  pro- 
marble  that  are  harder  than  ffypsuni,  occur  in  dace  that  of  Tiree  deserves  the  first  place  ;  and 
considerable  masses,  and  are  capable  of  a  good  if  its  colours  were  not  apt  to  fade,  it  mieht 
polish.     Hence   not  only  many  varieties  of  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  even  of  Italy, 
limestone,  but  also  granite,  porphyry,  serpen-  The  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Derbyshire 
tine,  and  even  the  fine-grained    basalts,   arc  also  afford   several  varieties  of  considerable 
called  marble.    Among  mineralogists,   how-  beauty,  though  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
ever,  the  term  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  with  the  most  esteemed  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
being  confined  to  those  varieties  of  dolomite,  Marbles  (Arunden.  Marfiles  withachro- 
swine-stone,  and  compact,  and  granularly-fo-  nicle  of  the  city  of  Athens  inscribed  on  them 
liated  lime-stone  that  are  capable  of  receiving  a  (as  was  supposed)  many  years  before  our  Sap 
considerable  polish.     Of  these  calcareous  mar-  viour's  birth;  presented  to  theuniversity  of  Oi- 
bles  the  most  valuable  for  hardness,  durability,  ford  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel ;  whence  the 
and  colonr,  are  procured  from  Italy,  from  tfie  name.     See  Arundelian  marbles.^ 
Greek  islands,  and  from  Syria :   the  ancient  Marbles  (Phiying),  are  mostly  imported 
Romans,  when  at  their  heigfit  of  civilized  lux-  from  Holland  ;  where  it  issaid  they  are  made  by 
ury,  also  obtained  from  Numidia  and  other  breaking  the  stone  alabaster,or  other  substance, 
districts  in  Africa  some  highly  esteemed  va-  into  pieces  or  chips  of  a  suitable  size  ;  these  are 
rieties  of  marble.  put  inta  an  iron  mill  which  turns  by  irater: 
The  white  granularly-foliated  lime  stone  has  there  are  several  partitions  with  rasps  within, 
always    been   the   favourite   material   of  the  cut  fioatways,  not  with  teeth,  which  torn  con- 
sculptors  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Eu-  stantly  round  with  great  swiftness;  the  friction 
rope,  both  on  account  of  its  pure  colour,  its  against  the  rasps  makes  them  round;  and  as 
delicate  translucence,  and  its  granular  texture,  they  are   formed,   they  fall  out  of  different 
which  renders  it  much  more  easy  to  work  than  holes,    into   which    size  or    chance    throws 
compact  lime  stone.    Dolomite  possesses  simi-  them.     They  are  brouofht  from  Nuremberg  ti» 
lar  advantages,  and  is  somewhat  softer  and  'of  Rotterdam,  clown  the  Rhine,  and  from  thence 
a  finer  grain  ;  several  of  the  smaller  works  of  dispersed  over  Europe. 

the  Greek  sculptors  are  of  this  material.    The  IMa'rble.  a.     1.  Made  of  marble.  (Ifa/- 

two  great  sources  whence  the  statuary  marble  /er.)     2.  Variegated,  or  stained  like  niarhle 

of  Europe  has  been  procured  are  Paros  and  (Jiidney), 

Carrara.     The  Parian   marble  is  the  purest,  To  Ma'rble.  v,  a.  (marbler^  Fr.)     To  va- 

consisting  of  hardly  any  thing  else  than  carbo-  rieijfate,  or  vein  like  marble  (^Boyle), 

nat  of  lime  ;  hence'it  is  softer,  somewhat  more  SlAllBLEHE'ARTED.   a.  (marble    and 

transparent,  and  of  a  more  visibly  laminated  /i^ar/.) Cruel; insensible; hardhearted (<SAaXr.) 

texture  than  that  of  Carrara,  which  is  min-  MARBLED,  something  veined  or  clouded, 

gled,  often  in  considerable  proportion,  with  resembling  marble.     See  Marbling. 

granular  quartz.  Marbled  china-ware,  a  name  given  by 

The  most  esteemed  of  the  architectural  mar-  many  to  a  species  of  porcelain  or  china-warr, 

hies  are  the  following.  which  seems  to  be  full  of  cemented  flaws.    It 

1.  A  deep  blue-coloured  marble  called  bar-  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  wlio  are  very  fond  ef 
dififlio,  from  Carrara,  which  appears  to  differ  \ty  tsou  tchi.  It  is  generally  plain  white,soroe- 
only  in  colour  from  the  white  statuary  marble  times  blue,  and  has  exactly  the  appearance  of 
of  the  same  place.  a  piece  of  china  which  had  been  orst  broken, 

2.  Cipolin  marble,  which  is  statuary  marble  and  then  had  all  the  pieces  cemented  in  tlieir 
traversed  by  veins  of  mica.  places  again,  and  covered  with  tiie  original 

3.  Lumarhelle  marble,  which  is  a  second-  varnish.  The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  easy, 
ary  compact  lime  stone  of  a  grey  or  greyish  and  might  be  imitated  witn  us.  Instead  of  thf 
brown  colour,  holding  shells  that  still  retain  common  varnish  of  the  china-ware,  which  U 
their  pearly  lustre.  The  fire  marble  of  Bley-  made  of  what  they  call  oil  of  stone  and  oil  of 
berey,  in  tarinthia,  is  the  most  valuable  of  fern  mixed  together,  they  cover  this  with  a 
this  variety  ;  the  base  is  a  greyish  browucom-  simple  thing  made  only  of  a  sort  of  coar>r 
pact  limestone,  in  which  arc  implanted  shells  agates,  calcined  to  a  white  powder,  and  sepa- 
of  a  fire  colour  and  beautiful  iridescent  lustie.  rated  from  the  srrosser  parts  oy  means  of  water. 

4.  Florentine  marble,  which  is  a  conipact  after  a  long  grinding  in  mortars.  When  the 
very  argillaceous  lime  stone,  of  a  grey  colour,  powder  has  been  thus  prepared,  it  is  left  moist, 
with  designs  of  a  yellowish  brown,  represent-  or  in  form  of  a  sort  of  cream,  with  the  last 
ing  architectural  ruins.  water  that  is  sufiered  to  remain  in  it,  and  tln« 

5.  The  yellow  marbles  of  Syria,  Siena,  and  is  used  as  the  varnish.  Our  crystal  wojU 
A  rragon.  serve  full  as  well  as  those  coarse  agates,  and  ib« 

0.  The  green  marble  known  by  the  names  method  of  preparation  is  perfectly  easy.    The 

of  campan,  verde  antiche,   verde  di  Corsica,  occasion  of  the  singular  appearance  of  this  sort 

&c.  which  are  mixtures  of  granularly-foliated  of  porcelain  is,  that  the  varnish  never  spreads 

limestone,  calcareous  spar,  and  serpentine,  evenly,  but  runs  into  ridges  and  veins.  Thr«« 

with  threads  of  asbestos.  often  run  naturally  into  a  sort  of  mosaic-work, 

7.  A  very  rich   breccia,  called  brocatelli,  which  can    scarce'  be  taken  for  the  effect  t»i 

containing  small  fragments  of  yellow,  red,  and  chance.    If  the  marbled  china  be  desired  hhr. 
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tbey  first  frtve  it  a  gvncnl  coat  of  tbitcoloar,  historian,  who  flourished  under  Constantios« 

by  dipping  the  vessel  iu to  a  blue  varnish ;  and  Julian,  and  Valens.     He  wrote  a  history  of 

wben  this  is  thoronirhly  dry,  they  add  an-  Rome,  from  the  reirn  of  Domitian  to  that  of 

other  coal  of  this  agaite-oil,  Valens,  which  i»  to  he  valued  on  account  of  its 

MARBLING,  in  general,  the  painting  any  veracity,     (t  consisted  of  thirty-one  books,  of 

thing  with  veins  and  clouds,  so  as  to  repre-  which  oiilv  eighteen  remain.    The  best  edi- 

sent  tliose  of  marble.  tions  are  tnose  of  (tronovius,  fulio  and  4to.  L. 

Marbling  of  books  or  paper  is  performed  Bat.  I69i),  and  of  Krnesti,  8vo.  Lips.  177^* 
thus:  dissolve  four  ounces  of  gum  aiabic  in  M.\KCELLUS  CMarcus  CUuditis),  a  fa- 
two  quarts  of  fair  water ;  then  provide  several  mous  Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  Punic 
colours  mixed  with  water  in  pots  or  shells,  and  war,  had  the  management  of  an  expedition 
with  pencils  peculiar  to  each  colour,  sprinkle  against  tlie  Oauls,  where  he  obtained  the  spa* 
tliem  by  way  of  intermixture  upon  tiie  gum  lia  opima^  by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Viri- 
irater,  which  must  be  put  into  a  trough,  or  domarus,  the  king  of  the  enemy.  Soon  after 
some  broad  vessel ;  then  ivith  a  sticlicurl  them,  be  was  entrusteclto  oppose  Annihal  in  Italy, 
ordrawtliem  out  in  streaks,  to  as  much  variety  and  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  some 
as  may  be  done.  Having  done  this,  hold  your  advantage  over  him.  Marcellus,  in  his  third 
book,  or  books,  close  together,  and  only  dip  consulship,  was  sent  with  a  potverful  force 
the  edges  in,  on  the  top  of  the  water  and  co-  against  Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sea  and 
lours,  very  lightly ;  which  done,  take  them  off,  land,  but  his  operations  proved  ineffectual,  and 
and  the  plain  impression  of  the  colours  in  mix*  the  invention  of  a  philosopher  (Vid.  Arciii- 
tare  will  be  upon  the  leaves ;  doing  as  well  the  mkdks)  baffled  all  the  efforts,  and  destroyed 
ends  as  the  front  of  the  book  in  the  like  man-  all  the  great  and  stupendous  military  engines 
ner,  and  afterwards  glazing  the  colours.  of  the  Romans,  during  three  successive  years. 

MA  RBODUS,  or  MARBODiBUS,  bishop  of  The  perseverance  of  Marcellus  at  last  obtained 

Rennes  in  1096.     He  wrote  I>e  (iemmis,  and  the  victory.     After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse, 

some  sacred  poemsi ;  also  the  Life  of  Magno«  Marcellus  was  called  upon  to  oppose  a  second 

boldua,  bishop  of  Angers.     He  died  in  1123.  time  Annibal.     He  displayed  as  usual  great 

MA  RCA  f  rcter  de)  a  French  divine,  was  military  talents  in  his  opeVatiuns  aj^ainst  this 

bom  in  1594,  in  the  province  of  Beam,  and  general,  but  was  not,  however,  sumciently  vi- 

edocated  among  the  Jesuits.  He  ivas  for  some  gilant  against  the  snares  of  his  adversary.  He 

time  counsellor  of  state,  but  having  defended  imprudently  separated  himself  from  his  camp, 

the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  in  an  ela*  and  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  in  the  fiOtli 

borate  treatise,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Conse-  year  of  his  age,  in  his  fifth  consulship,  A.  U.  C. 

rans ;  after  which  he  published  a  book  to  prove  544.     Marcellus  claims    our  commendation 

that  St.  Peter  was  the  only  head  of  thechnrch,  for  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  virtues, 

to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court  of  Rome.  (^y*rg,  Piut.y — 2.  One  of  his  descendants,  who 

In    1652    be    was   nominated   to    the  arch-  bore  the  same  name,  signalized  himself  in  the 

bishopric  of  Toulouse,  and  the  year  following  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Poiiipey,  by  his  firm 

distinguished  himself  in  a  general  assembly  attachment  to  the  latter.     Cicero  undertook 

of  the  French  clergy  against  the  Jansenists.  his  detVnce  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant.— 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  archbishop  of  3.  The  graniijion  of  Pompey's  frirnd  rendered 

Paris,  and  died  in  1662,  on  the  day  that  the  himself  pojiular  by  his  universal  benevulence 

balls  for  his  promotion-  arrived.     After  his  and  affability.     He  was  son  of  Marcellus,  by 

death  appeared  his  posthumous  works,  with  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus.     He  married 

prefaces,  notes,  &c.  oy  M.  Baluse.  Julia,  tliat  em{>eror*H  daughter,  and  was  pub* 

MARCASITE,  in  mineralogy.  8ee  Arsb*  licly  intended  as  bis  successor.    The  suduen- 

HicuMVand  Mstallurut.  ne^sof  his  death,  at  an  early  age,  was  the  cause 

MARCBLLIANISM,  the  doctrines  and  of  much  lampntation  at  Rome,  and  Virgil  pro- 
opinions  of  the  Marcellians,  a  sect  of  ancient  cured  himself  great  favours  by  celebrating  the 
heretics,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen-  virtues  of  this  amiable  prince.(Vid.  Octavia.) 
tory,  so  called  from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  their  Marcellus  was  buried  at  the  public  expence. 
leader,  who  was  accused  of  reviving  the  errors  (/^ir^-Sn.  Suet,  in  Auif,  &c.)~-4.  The  son  of 
of  Sabellius.  Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  the  great  Marcellus,  who  took  Syracuse,  was 
that  Marcellus  was  orthodox,  and  that  the^  caught  in  the  ambuscade  which  proved  fatal  to 
were  his  enemies  the  Arians  who  fathered  their  bis  father,  but  he  forced  his  way  from  the  ene* 
errors  upon  htm.  St.  Epiphanins  observes,  my  and  escaped.  He  received  tne  ashes  of  his 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dispute  with  re*  father  from  the  conoueror  (^PluL  tn  Marceli,) 
gard  to  the  real  teneUof  Marcellus ;  but  that,  MARCESCBNT.  (jnareeicenM),  Inbotany, 
as  to  his  followers,  it  it  evident  they  did  not  withering,  shrivelling.  Contabescit  nee  de- 
own  the  three  hypostases :  for  Marcellus  con<  cidit.  Decaying  without  falling  off.  Applied 
sidered  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  two  ema-  to  the  perianth,  in  the  class  diudelphia:  and 
nations  from  the  divine  nature,  which,  after  to  the  curol,  in  campanula,  orchis,  cucumis, 
performing  their  respective  offices,  were  to  re*  cucurbita,  bryonia,  &c. 
turn  again  into  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  M.\RCORAVE,  or  Marorave,  a  kind 
and  this  opinion  is  altogether  incompatible  of  dignity  in  Germanv*  answering  to  our  mar- 
with  the  belief  of  three  distinct  persons  in  the  c|uis ;  (see  Makquis.)  The  word  is  derived 
Godhead.  ironi  the  German  Marche,  or  Marcke,  which 

MARCELLINUS  (Ammianns),R  Roman  signifies  '*  a  frontier;'*  and  Gratfe,  '*  count 
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governor;*'  marc^rave?  being  originally  gfo-  bursting  at  their  snmmits;  seeds  attached  to 

vernors  of  cities  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  a  elastic  fibres:  tvrelve  species;  of  which  fife 

country  or  state.  arc  common  to  ourotvn  country. 

MAUCH,  AIartujs,  the  third  month  of  MARCH  E  (La),  before  the  revolution,  a 
the  yeiir,  according  to  the  common  way  of  province  of  France,  about  fifty-five  miles  in 
computing.  See  Month,  and  Year.  Among  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  The  land  io 
the  homans,  March  was  the  first  month  ;  and  general  is  not  fertile,  bat  feeds  a  great  number 
in  some  ecclesiastical  computations,  that  order  of  cattle.  It  now  principally  constitute)^  the 
is  still  preserved ;  as  particularly  reckoning  the  departments  of  the  Creuse  and  part  of  the  de- 
number  of  years  from  the  incarnation  of  our  partraent  of  the  Vienne. 
Saviour;  that  is,  from  the  25th  of  March.  It  March e  (La),  a  town  of  France,  and  prin- 
was  Romulus  who  divided  the  year  into  cipal  place  of  a  district,  in  the  department  of 
months  ;  to  the  first  of  which  he  gave'  the  name  the  A  osges,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
of  his  supposed  father  Mars.  C)vi(),  however^  Mouzon  :  eight  leai^ues  and  three  qaartrrs 
observes  that  the  people  of  Italy  had  the  month  W.S.W.  Epinal,  and  nine  W.N.W.  Luxcail. 
of  March  before  Romulus's  time:  but  that  Lon.  '23.  27  E.  I^at.  43.  4  N. 
they  placed  it  very  differently,  some  making  it  Marche  (La),  a  small  territory  of  Swisstr- 
the  third,  some  the  fourth,  some  the  fifth,  and  land,  in  the  canton  of  Schwcitz,  sitaated  to 
others  the  tenth  month  of  the  year.  In  this  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Zurich, 
month  it  was  that  the  Roman's  sacrificed  to  Marche,  or  Marche-en-Fambnb,  a  toirn 
Anna  Perenna;  that  they  began  their  comitia;  of  tlic  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  situated  on  die 
that  they  adjudged  their  public /arms  and  river  Marsette,  in  the  road  from  Paris  to  Liege, 
leases  ;  that  the  mistresses  served  the  slaves  In  the  year  1577«  Don  John  of  Austria,  to  ap. 
and  servants  at  table,  as  the  masters  did  in  the  pease  the  troubles  of  the  Netherlands,  con- 
Saturnalia  ;  and  that  the  vestals  renewed  the  voked  the  principal  malcontents  to  meetinthis 
sacred  fire.  The  month  of  March  was  always  town  :  and  produced  what  was  called  a  Perpe- 
under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  and  always  tnal  Edict;  which  was  signed  by  Gerard  de 
consisted  of  31  days. — The  ancients  held  it  an  Oroesbeck,  cardinal  bishop  of  Liege,  Philip, 
unhappy  month  for  marriage,  as  well  as  the  baron  of  Wyneferg,  president  of  the  imperial 
month  of  May.  council,  ancf  by  Andreiv  Gaill,  &  celebrated 

7o  March,  v,  n.  (jharcker,  French.)  I.  To  lawyer,  who  were  envoys  on  the  part  of  tl»e 

move  in  military  form  (^Shaksp.)   2.  To  walk  emperor ;  as  also  by  two  deputies  of  the  duke 

in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately  manner  {Sid-  of  Julicrs,  and  five  of  the  states  of  the  country, 

ney,  Davies).  among  whom  was  the  bishop  of  Arras  ;  while. 

To  March,  v.  a.     1.  To  put  in  military  on  the  other  hand,  the  prince  of  Orange  and 

movement  (^o/y/f).     2.  To  bring  in  regular  several  other  nobles  protested  against  iL   The 

procession  \Prior).  prrish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Keinacle,  is  a 

March,  jr.  (marche^  French).  1.  Military  handsome  structure:  twenty  miles  S.E.  Na> 

movement ;  journey  of  soldiers  (^Blackmore).  mur,  and  thirty-five  N.W.  Luxemburg. 

2'  Grave  and  solemn  walk  (Pope),     3.  Deli-  MARCHE^f A,  a  handsome,  ancient,  and 

berate  or  laborious  walk  (yiddixon).     4.  Sig*  considerable  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  with 

nals  to  move  (Knol/es).  5.  Marches,  without  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a  suburb  as  large  as 

singular.  Borders  ;  limits  ;  confines  (^Davioi).  the  town,  seated  in  tlie  middle  of  a  plain,  par- 

March.    A  military  air  or  movement  com-  ticularly  fertile  in  olives,  though  very  desti- 

posed  for  trumpets,  drums,  and  other  martial  tute  of  water.    Lon.  5. 20  W.     Lat.  37.  20  N. 

instruments.     There    are    various    kinds  of  MA'RCHER.  «.  (from  marcAettr,  French), 

marches,   as   the    Dead    March,    the    (irand  President  of  the  marches  or  borders  (I>aetc^). 

March,  the  Pompous  March,  the  Quick  Step,  MARCHESVAN,     in    chronology,     the 

the  Troop,  &c.  eighth    month  of    the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 

March    (Ausias),  a  Spanish  poet  in   the  year,  answering  to  part  of  oar  October  and 

15th  century.  He  wrote  amatory  poems,  and  November. 

he  and  Petrarch  are  accused  of  having  stolen  MARCHET,  or  Marchetta,  a  pecaniary 

from  each  other;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  fine,  anciently  paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord, 

both  copied  some  poet  older  than  themselves.  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  tenant's  daugb- 

March,  or  Mersh,  a  town  of  England,  ters. 

in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  with  a  weekly  This  custom  obtained,  with  some  difiereocr, 

market  on  Friday  :  twenty-six  uiiles  X.  Cam-  throughout  all  England  and  Wales,  and  also 

bridge,  and  seventy-nine  N.  London.  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  still  continues  to  obtain  in 

MARCHAND  (Prosper),  a  French  writer,  some  places.     According  to  the  custom  of  the 

who  quitted  France  on  account  of  his  religion,  manor  of  Dinover  in  Carmarthenshire,  cverj 

and  settled  in  Holland,  where  he  conducted  a  tenant,  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  pays 

Journal  Litt^raire.    He  died  in  ]7^')fi.  He  was  ten  shillings  to  the  lord  %  which  in  the  Hnti»h 

the  author  of  a  History  of  Printing,  an  His-  language  is  called  gwabr-mercbed,  i.  e.  maud's 

torical  Dictionary,  and  other  works.  fee.     See  Amabyr. 

MARCHAXTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  In  Scotland  and  the  north  parts  of  Boglaod, 

class  cryptogamia,   order   hepaticse.     Male :  the  custom  was,  for  the  lord  to  lie  the  first 

Calyx  salver- shaped,  with  numerous  antlers  night  with  the  bride  of  his  tenant;  bat  this 

imbedded  in  its  disk.     Fern. :  Calyx  pedun-  usage  was  abrogated  by  king  Malcolm  III.  .it 

cled,  peltate,  fiowcring  underneath*;  capsules  the  instance  of  his  queen;  andiaMead  thereiW. 
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a  iMiic  nrat  paid  by  tlie  bridf  i^ro<Hn  to  tli«  wlio  foUoiv  the  directions  of  tins  celenlial  con* 

k>rd :  irbenre  it  it  called  narclieta  imilieri*.  ductor,  mortify  the  body  by  fastings  and  au- 

2»ep  BoftouGH  RNOLtaH.  stertties,  and  renounce  toe  precepts  of  the  frod 

MARCH  1£NNE8,  a  toirn  of  the  Aostrian  of  the  Ji*ws,  and  of  the  prince  of  darkoess, 

Netherlands,  in  the  county  of  Namar,  seated  shall,  after  death,  ascend  to  the  mansions  of 

«>n  both  sides  of  the  Samb're,  fonr  miles  west  felicity  and  perfection.     Tlie  rnle  of  manners 

of  Cliarleroy,  and  22  sonth*west  of  Naniur.  which  Marcion  prescribed  to  his  foliourers  was 

Lon.  4,  22  B.    LaL  dO.  24)  N.  excessively  au»tere,  conUinin|(  an  express  pro- 

Marciiibnnbs,  a  village  of  Prance,  in  the  hibitton  o(  wedlock,  wine«  ilesh,  and  all  the 

drpartinent  of  the  North,  with  a  late  abbey  ;  external  comforts  of  life.     See  MANicUiiCANS. 

''^Mted  in  a  morass,  on  the  river  Scm rpe,  6e-  Maircion  denied  the  real  birth,  incarnation, 

twcta  f>oaay  and  St.  Amand.  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  held  them  to 

M  A'RC'rilON  KSS.  #.  The  wife  of  a  man|nt9.  1n!  all  apparent  only.    He  denied  the  resurrec- 

MA'KCHPANK.  #.  (massepane^  Fr,^     A  tion  of  the  body;  and  allowed  none  to  be  bap- 
kind  of  sweet  bread,  or  biscuit  (SiUnei^y.  ttzed,  but  those  who  preserved  tbcir  continence; 

MARCH  PL*  K<t,  a  town  ot  Germany,  in  but  these,  he  granted,  might  be  baptised  three 

the  duchy  of  Sttria,  with  a  strong  castle,  seated  times. 

ttn  the  Dirave,  18  miles  west  of  Pettaw,  and  2o  In  many  thintr^  he  followed  the  sentiments 

S.S.  \V.  of  Hrats.  Lon.  15.  J9  E,  Lit.  16.  44  N.  of  the  heretic  Cordon,  and  rejected  the  law  and 

MARCIANA  SiLVA,  the  ancient  nanieof  the  prophets.     He  pretended,  the  gospel  had 

the  Black  Forest.  been  corrupted  by  false  prophets,  and  allowed 

Marciani,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  none  of  tlie  evangelists,  but  St.  Luke,  whom^ 

who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  vir-  also  he  altered  in  many  places,  as  well  as  the 

ttie5,  was  declared  Augusta  and  empress  by  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  a  great  many  things  in 

her  brother.     She  died  A.  D.  1 13.  which  he  threw  out.     In  bis  own  copy  of  St. 

M  A  RCI ANOPOLIS,  the  capital  of  Lower  Luke,  he  threw  out  the  two  first  chapters  entire. 

Moesia  in  Hreece.  MARCITES,  Marcit/K,  a  sect  of  heretics 

MA  RCI  ANUS,  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  in  tlie  second  century,  who  also  called  them* 
an  obscure  family.  After  he  had  served  in  the  selves  the  perfecti,  and  made  profession  of  do- 
army  as  a  common  soldier,  and  by  his  uncom-  ing  every  thing  with  a  great  deal  of  liberty, 
mon  talents  raised  himself  to  higher  stations,  and  without  any  fear. 

he  was,  on  the  death  of  Theodostus  II.  A.  I>.  This  doctrine  they  borrowed  from  Simon 

fM),  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the  Magus,  who,  however,  was  not  their  chief: 

fast.     The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  had  for  they  were  called  Marcites  from  one  Marcus, 

reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice,  as  his  who  conferred   the  priesthood,  and   the  ad- 

reis-n  has  been  distinguished  by  the  app4*llation  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  on  women, 

of  the  golden  age.  MARCURA'VIA,  in  botaoy,  a  genus  of 

MARCIONITfiS,       or      Marcionistr,  the  class  polyandria, order  monogynia.   Calyx 

MARCiONi8Tif{,    a  very  ancient  and  popular  six-leaveu,  imbricate;  corol  one-pctalled,  cJa- 

M>rt    of   heretics,  who,   in   the  time  of  St.  vate,  and  closed  like  a  veil;  berry  many-celled, 

Kpiphanius,   were  spcead  over  Italy,    Kgypt,  many-seeded.  Two  species:  both  native  shrubs 

Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,   and  other  of  South  America. 

countries:  they  were  thus  denominated  from  MA'RC11>.  u.  (marcidmif  Latin.)    Lean; 

their  author  Marcion.    Marcion  was  of  Pon-  pining,  withered  (^Dryden). 

tas,  the  son  of  a  bishop,  and  at  first  made  pn»-  MA  RCI  US  S.-^BINCS  (M.)  was  the  pro* 

fession  of  the  monasttcal  life;  but  he  was  ex-  genitor  of  the  Marcian  family  at  Rome.     He 

communicated  by  his  own  father,  who  would  came  to  Rome  with  Numa,  and  it  was  he  who 

never  adroit  him  again  into  the  communion  of  advised  Numa  to  acceptof  the  crown,  which  the 

the  church,  not  even  on  bis  repentance.     On  Romans  offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make 

this,  he  abandoned  his  otvn  country,  and  re-  himself  king  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  Julius 

tired  to  Rome,  where  he  began  to  broach  hi«  Hostilius,  and  when  his  etlorts  proved  unsuc- 

doctrines.  cessful,  he  killed  himself.  Marcius  was  a  name 

He  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  good,  common  also  to  some  other  ancient  Romans. 

the  other  eril ;  between  these  they  imagined  MARCOMANNI,  a  people  of  Germany 

an  iutennediate  kind  of  deity  of  a  mixed  na-  who  originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 

tiire,    who  was  the  creator  of  this  inf«Tior  and  the  Danube.     Tliey  proved  powerful  ene- 

world,  and  tlie  god  and  legislator  of  the  Jew*  uiies    to    the  Ronum   emperors.      Augustus 

ish  nation :  the-other  nations,  who  worshipped  granted  them  peace,  but  they  were  afterwards 

a  variety  of  gods,  were  supposed  to  be  under  subdued  by  Antoninus  and  'IVajan,  &c. 

the    empire    of   the    evil    principle. — These  MAR(;OSlA\S,   or  Colobarsians,    an 

two  conflicting  powers  exercise  oppressions  ancient  sect  in  tlie  church,  making  a  branch  of 

upon    rational    and    immortal    souls ;    and,  the  Valentin iaus. 

therefore,  the  sapreroeUod,  to  deliver  them  M  A RCl >R RS.  (marcor,  ortt,  from  marcco, 

from  bondage,  sent  to  the  .lews  a  being  more  to  liecouie  lean.)    Universal  emaciation.    The 

like  unto  himself,  even  his  son  Jesas  Christ,  first  order  in  the  class  cachcxioe  ofCullen's 

cluthetl  with  a  certain  sliadowy  resemblance  nosolojrv. 

fif  a  body:  this  celestial  messenger  was  at-  MAllCULUS,     among    the    Romans,     a 

lacke<l  by  the  prince  of  darknesii,  and  bv  the  knorker  or  in^tiuinent  of  irou  to  knock  at  the 

'•^od  of  the  Jews,  but  without  effect.     Those  doors  with. 
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MARDIKER.S,  or  Topasses,    a  mixed  of  the  class  earths,  order  calcareous.    Consist, 

breed  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Indians,  and  other  ing  of  carbonat  of  lime,  and  argil,  with  ^e« 

nations  incorporated  with  the  Dutch  at  Ba-  nerally  some  oxyd  of  iron ;  soft,  ooake,  ot  a 

tavia,  in  the  East  Indies.  common  form,  internally  earthy,  light  and 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horse  kind.    See  miscible  with  common  water  by  agitation ; 

the  article  Horsb.     No  mares' in  the  world  found  in  stratified  mountains;  partly  soluble ia 

are  better  suited  for  breeding  from  than  the  nitric  acid,  ivithefferveAcence;  hardening  in  the 

English,  provided  they  are  properly  chosen  for  fireandvitrifyinginastrongheat.Sevenspecies. 

the  sort  of  hopse  intended  to  oe  bred.  The  marc,  ^1.  M.  terrca.      Calcareous  marl.      Barthr 

whatever  sort  of  horse  is  intended  to  be  raised  marl.     Friable,  meagre,  a  little  rongh  to  the 

from  her,  should  be  perfectly  sound,  and  as  free  touch.     Four  varieties, 
from  all  defects  as  the  stallion.    The  highest        a.  Argillaceous,  lubricous,  friable  elastic, 
spirited  mares  are  the  best;  and,  in  general,  if        ».  Argillaceous,  compact,   dry,  pure  i>itli 
there  be  any  natural  defect  in  the  mare,  it  fine  particles, 

should  be  remedied  in  the  stallion ;  and  if  any        y.  Cretaceous,  soiling  the  fingers, 
in  the  stallion,  it  should  be  remedied  in  the        ^.  Arenaceous,  crumbling  to  powder  in  tlie 
mare,  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  the  air,  a  little  greasy, 

having  good  colts.  See  the  articles  Breeding,        Found  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  ic 

Defects,  &c.  stnita  ;    colour  whitish,    yeliotvish-white  or 

The  particular  directions  regarding  the  kinds  yellowish-grey :  grows  pa(er  in  drying :  somr- 

ofhorsestobe  bred  are  these:  if  for  the  manage,  times  found  mixed  with  mica,  gypsum,  or  ssnd, 

the  mare  should  have  her  head  well  set  on,  and  and  in  the  latter  case  is  fusible  into  a  tran^ 


may 

shoutil  be  of  a  good  and  gentle  disposition,  and  mould.    Found  in  the  plains  of  Es'vpt  nsoaliy 

her  motions  easy  and  graceful :  in  a  word,  the  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  where  it 

more  good  ouafities  the  mare  has,  the  better,  is  left  by  deposition  after  their  recess,  and  is 

in  general,  her  colts  will  prove.    See  the  ar-  highly  fertile. 

tide  Colt.  There  is  a  vitrifying  variety  found  at  Upland 

If  the  owner  would  breed  for  racing,  or  fur  in  Sweden, 

hunting,  the  mare  must  be  chosen   lighter,  3.  M.  fatiscens.    Marly  schistus.  Very  soft, 

with  short  back  and  long  sides ;  her  legs  must  fissile,  greyish,  crumbling  to  powder  in  the  air. 

be  longer,  and  the  breast  not  so  broad ;  and  Found  in  thicker  or  thinner  strata  in  Sn'eden, 

with  good  blood  in  her  veins.  If  the  speed  and  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  often  between  cal- 

wind  of  any  particular  marc  have  been  tried,  careous  strata;    colour  yellowish,   greenisb, 

and  found  good,  there  is  the  more  certainty  of  blueisli,  with  often  a  rufous  tinge. 

a  good  colt  from  her;  but  she  should  be  in  4.  M.  porosa*      Mimic   tophus,    or  tnfa: 

full  health  and  vigour  at  the  time,  and  not  solid  tufa:  argillaceous  tufa.     Indurated,  po- 

above  seven  years  old,  or  eight  at  the  utmost,  rous,  precipitated  from  waters,  breaking  into 

The  younger  the  breeders  are,  the  better,  in  indeterminate  fragments.     Found  in  various 

general,  the  colts  will  he.    A  filly  covered  in  parts  of  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  at  the 

her  third  year  will  generally  prouuce  a  good  oottom  of  waters,  particularly  those  that  are 

colt  in  her  fourth :  and  brood  mares  from  an  stagnant,  and  becomes  reddish  when  burot, 

excellent  stock  will  produce  to  their  twentieth  in  proportion  to  the  oxyd  of  iron  it  contains; 

or  twenty-fifth  year,  'i'he  best  season  for  cover-  sometimes  whitish  or  grey, 

iugis  May  and  June:  and  the  time  of  gcsta-  5.  M.  schistosa.     Alarl  schistus:  indurated 

tion  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  months.  calcareous  marl.    Indurated,  not  cnimbling in 

MARESTAIL,    in    botany.      See   Eqiji-  theair,greyish,  of  a  slaty  texture  breaking  into 

8ETUSI.  discoid  fragments.     There  is  a  variety  tliat  is 

MA'RESCHAL. «.  {mareschal^  French.)  A  slaty,  crude,  and  green  ;  called  in  Sysr.  Nat. 

chief  commander  of  an  army  (^Prior),  schistus  viridis,  green  schistus.  Found  stratififd 

MARENNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  with  frequently 

department  of  Lower  Charente,    remarkable  particles  of  mica  interspersed,  and  sometimes 

for  the  green-finned  oysters  found   near  the  the  oxyds  of  metals  and  fossils, 

coast,  and  its  salt.     It  is  seated  near  the  At-  6.  M.  bituminosa.    Bitnminoas  marl:  bi- 

lantic,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Saintes,  and  270  tuminous  marliie:  bituminous  marl  schistus. 

S.W.  of  Paris.   Lon.  0.  49  W.    Lat.  4fi.  15  N.  Schistous  copper:  corrosive  copper.    Found  in 

MAREOTIS,  a  lake  in  Egypt  near  Alex-  stratified  mountains  of  various  parts  of  <»er- 

andria.     Its  neighbourhood  was  famous  for  many,  frequently  containing  the  impressioti< 

wine :  though   some    make    the   Mareoticum  of  fishes  and  marine  plants, ^and  often  the  ore* 

vinum  grow  in  Epirus,  or  in  a  certain  part  of  and  oxyds  of  copper  ;  colour  greyish,  blueisK 

Libya,  called  also  Mareotis,  near  E^ypt.  or  blackish  ;  the  thin  plates  a  little  soooroQb: 

MAREl'lMO,  an  island  of  Italy,  on  the  spec,  pavity  from  2,361  to  2,442. 

W.  coast  of  Sicily.     It  is  10  miles  in  circum-  7.  M.  anonyma.     Pyritaceons  limcstoop.— 

ference,  has  a  castle,  with  a  few  farm-houses.  Shining  within,  hardish,  of  a  dall  iron  colour, 

antl  produces  much  honey.     Lon.  12.  35  E.  Found  near  St.  A mbroix  in  France,  sometimf* 

Lat.  38.  5  N-  so  hard  as  to  admit  a  polish,  and  strike  fire  with 

MAGA.    Marl.     In  mineralogy,  a  genus  steel:  besides  a  little  schistose  earth,  sulpb'ir 
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and  quarts,  it  containt  iron,  argil,  and  carbonat  Orleans,  duke  of  Anroaleoie.     I  n  1509  she 

of  lime.  married  Charles  the  last  dalce  of  Alen^on, 

MAR6ARBT  (St.)«  a  celebrated  virgpin,  irho  died  in  1525.    Her  next  huiband  was 

who,  as  is  tapposed,  received  the  crown  of  Henry  d* Albert  king  of  Navarre,  by  wliom 

martyrdom  at  Anttoch  in  the  year  275:  the  she  had  Joan  d 'Albert,  mother  of  Henry  IV. 

manner  of  her  death  is  not  known.     The  an-  Margaret  sustained  the  character  of  cjoeen  in 

cient  martyroloeists  make  no  mention  of  her  the  most  exemplary  manner,  and  died  in  1519, 

name,  and  she  aid  not  become  famoas  till  the  having  embraced  the  protestant  religion.  She 

llth  century.    There  is  no  more  foundation  wrote,  I.  Heptameron,  or  Novels  of  the  Qaeen 

for  what  is  said  concerning  her  relics  and  gir*  of  Navarre,  printed  in  quarto,  1560,  and  se- 

dies  than  for  the  stones  which  are  told  of  her  veral  tinnes  since.     2.  Les  Marguerites  de  la 

life.     A  festival,  however,  is  still  held  in  ho-  Marguerite  des  Princesstes,  which  is  a  miscH- 

nonr  of  her  memory  on  the  20th  of  July.  See  lanv  of  her  productions,  consisting  of  prose 

Baillet's  lives  of  the  Saints,  for  that  day.  anci  verse. 

*^  Her  actions  (says  this  author)  have  been  so  MAK(iARETTA,    an  island   near  Terra 

falsified  and  altered,  in  the  opinion  even  of  Firma,  40  miles  Ion ir  and  15  brosd,  discovered 

Metapbrastus,  that  the  Romish  church  have  by  Columbus  in  1498.    The  continual  verdure 

not  tbonght  proper  to  insert  any  of  them  into  renders  it  pleasant ;  but  it  is  not  considerable 

their  breviary.'*    The  Orientals  pajr  reverence  since  the  Spaniards  retired  thence  to  Terra 

to  her  by  the  name  of  Saint  Pelagia  or  Saint  Pirma.    The  present  inhahitants  are  mnlattos, 

Marina,  and  the  western  church  by  that  of  and  the  original  natives.     It  was  taken  in 

Saint  Gerama  or  Saint  Margaret.  1526  by  the  Dutch,  who  demolished  the  cas* 

Maroabkt  of  Anjou,  queen  of  England,  tie.    Lon.  63.  12  B.    Lat.  10.  46  N. 

<laoghterofRen6of  Anjoo,lcingof Sicily,and  MARGARITA,  in  natural  history.    See 

wife  of  Henry  VI.    Henry  duke  of  Gloucester  Pearl  and  Mta. 

tiavtnj^opposed  this  marriage,  Margaret  spared  Margarita,  (margarita^  Mo^apirnc,  from 
Dopainstoruinthat  virtuous  prince,  which  she  margo/iM,  Rab.)  Perla.  Unio.  The  ptstrl. 
at  iengtbaocomplished,  and  he  was  strangled  in  A  small  calcareous  concretion,  of  a  bright 
prison.  In  the  civil  wars  that  broke  out  be-  transparent  whiteness,  found  on  the  inside  of 
tween  tbe  bouses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  she  the  shell  concha  margaritifera  of  Linnctis,  or 
displayed  an  amazonian  spirit,  and  having  mother-of-pearl  fish.  Pearls  were  formerly 
mnstrred  an  army,  defeated  the  duke  of  York  exhibited  as  antacids  in  medicine. 
at  l^akefield.  In  her  march  to  London,  she  Margarita,  in  surgery,  a  tumor  upon  tlie 
enoonntered  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Albans  eye  resembling  a  pearl. 
who  bad  her  husband  with  him  as  a  prisoner.  MARGARITANIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
Margaretlmmediately  attacked  him,  routed  his  tlie  class  dioecia,  order  octandna.  Calyx 
forces,  and  set  her  husband  at  liberty.  Butaf-  four-toothed  ;  petals  four.  Fern.  Styles  four 
terwards  she  was  defeated  at  Tawton,  and  find*  or  five ;  very  cartilaginous,  four  or  five  grain- 
ing no  probability  of  getting  a  new  army  in  ed.  One  species ;  a  native  of  Surinam. 
Englaod,  she  crossed  over  to  France  with  her  MARGATR,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  in 
■oo  Edward,  to  solicit  succours  from  Louis  the  county  of  Kent,  situated  on  (he  north  coast 
Xi.  who  refused  them.  She  returned  a  rain  to  of  the  isle  of  Thanet,  within  a  small  hay,  in 
England.  After  various  hardships,  she  was  the  breach  of  the  clilf,  where  is  a  gate  to  the 
made  prisoner  in  1471,  but  in  14/5  was  ran-  sea,  whence  its  name.  In  all  matters  of  civil 
•omcd  by  Lonis,  in  return  for  which  she  made  jurisdiction,  Margate  is  subject  to  the  mayor  of 
over  to  him  all  her  right  to  the  duchies  of  i)over,whose  deputy  resides  here,  and  of  which 
Anjou,  Lorraine,  and  Bar,  and  the  county  of  town  and  port  it  is  a  member.  The  principal 
Provence.  She  died  in  the  parish  of  Dauipt-  street  is  near  a  mile  in  length,  and  built  on  an 
erre  near  Saumur  in  14H2.  easy  ascent,  by  which  means  the  upper  part  is 

Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  clean  and  dry,  and  the  lower  end  much  more 
Derby,  was  born  at  Uletsoe  in  Bedfordshire  in  so  than  formerly ;  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
1441.  She  married  Edmund  earl  of  Rich-  havingbcenlately  expended  in  drains  for  tha't 
mond,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  son,  who  was  purpose.  The  harbour  is  pleasant,  but  not 
afterwards  Henr^  VII.  She  became  a  widow  greatly  frequented,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
in  1546,  and  aftertvards  married  sir  Henry  depthofwatertokeep  vessels  of  burden )ifloat; 
Stafford,  on  whose  death  she  united  herself  in  nevertheless  great  quantities  of  corn,  and  all 
marriage  to  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  who  was  kinds  of  grain,  are  shipped  here  for  London. 
created  earl  of  Derby  in  1485.  This  noble  The  pier  of  wood  carried  out  to  the  eastward, 
lord  died  in  1501.  tier  ladyship  was  a  great  in  a  circular  form,  for  the  security  of  shipping, 
patroness  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  is  built  where  nature,  by  a  covt  in  the  clitt*, 
founded  two  colleges  at  Cambridge,  Christ's  seemed  to  direct,  and  is  vt'rv  ancient.  Marjrate 
and  St.  John*s.  She  published  a  work  entitled,  has  great  conveniency  tor  bathing ;  the  shore 
Tbe  Mirroure  of  Uolde  for  the  sinfull  Soule,  being  level  and  covered  with  fine  sand,  is  ex- 
translated  from  the  French, also  the  fourth  hook  tremely  well  adapted  for  that  pnrpote.  On  the 
ofUersott*Bor  Kempis's  treatise  of  the  Imiu-  wharf 'are  several  bathing  rooms  which  are 
tion  and  following  tne  blessed  Life  ot  our  Sa-  large  and  convenient.  Hither  the  company  re- 
▼iourChristfprintedin  1504.  Shediedin  150S>.  sort  to  drink  the  water,  and  from  thence,  in 

Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  turn,  they  enter  the  machines,  which  are  driven 

and  sister  lo  Francis  I.  king  of  Pranre,  was  out  into  the  sea,  often  to  the  distance  of  two 

bom  in  1492,  and  was  daughter  of  Chai  Ics  of  or  three  hundred  yards,  under  the  conduct  of 
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cttvpful  guides.  Since  Margate  hasbet'i)  SO  mitcii  Aribtolmlus,  and  two  daughters.     Herod  «ra« 

frequented  by  persons  of  consequence,  niajiy  very  fond  of  Mariamne,  but  she  had  little  re- 

con.siderable additions  and  iiuprovenicnts  have  gard  for  him,  especially  after  his  putting  to 

been  made  to  the  town.     A  lar*re  square  has  death  her  brother  Aristobulus.    When  Herod 

been  lately  erected,  in  which  arc  some  very  went  to  Rome  to  court  the  favour  of  Augustus, 

Itandsome  houses,  built  by  persons  of  fortune  he  left  secret  orders  with  Josephu^  and  Solie- 

for  their  own  use,  with  several  others  intended  nuis,  to  make  away  both  with  her  and  her 

for  the  reception  of  the  company.     Marinate  is  mother,  in  case  that  any  misfortnne  should 

DOW  as  well  supplied  with  shops  as  most  other  happen  to  iiini.     Mariamne  havinjr  irot  thi« 

public  places,  and  there  are  many  very  reputa>  secret  out  of  Sohemus,  uphrai<led  Herod  at  his 

ble  tradesmen,  in  all  branches  of  ousiness.  The  return  with  his  inhnmanitVi  for  which  he  put 

various  articles  of  trade  are  mostly  furnished  by  both  her  and  Sohemus  to  death, 

aready  and  quick  communication  with  London  MAIUAN  ISLANDS.     See  Ladrones. 

by  the  hoys.     They  are  sloops  of  80  or  lOO  ALVIUANA  (John),  a  Spanisli    historian, 

tons  burden,  of  which  there  are  five,  and  sail  was  born  at  'I'alavera  in  Castile  in  Id37,  and 

ulternutely.     The  passage  is  often   made  in  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at  the  a^fe  of  17. 

eight  or  ten  hours,  and  at  other  times  in  two  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  famous  book, 

or  three  days,  as  the  wind  and  tide  happen  entituled,  De  Hege  et  Regis  Institutione,  in 

toauit.     The  best  wind  down  is  W.N.W.  and  which  he  justified  the  assassination  of  hen*ti- 

the  best  up  £.S.E. :  25  miles  N.  of  Dover,  cal  princes.    This  piece  was  burnt  at  Paris  hy 

and  7^  i^>  oi  London.     Lon.  1.  ^28  E.     Lat.  order  of  parliament,  and  brought   upon  his 

51.  24  N.  order  much  odium.    His  greatest  work  is.  The 

MARGE.  Ma'rgent.  Ma'rgin.  s,  (jnar-  History  of  Spain,  written  first  in  Latin,  but af- 

fro<t  Latin  ;  mar  if  e^  French.)     1.  The  border  ;  terwards  in  Spanish,  and  universally  knotvn. 

the  brink;   the  edge;  the  verge  (^Spenser'),  The  author  brought  it  down  to  1621,  but  it 

2.  The  edge  of  a  page  left  blank  (^Hammond),  has  been  since  continued  by  others.     He  was 

3.  The  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore  (Sharp).  the  author  of  several  other  books,  and  died  at 
MA'RCilNAL.     a,     (marginal,    French^  Toledo  in  IG24. 

Placed  or  written  on  the  margin  (fFatts),  MARIBONE,  or  St.  Mart  le  Bonc,  or 

MA'RGINATED.  a  (jnarginatuit^  Latin.)  rather  Uorne,  from  the  neighbouring  brook, 

Having  a  margin.  a  parish  of  Middlesex,  on  the  north-west  sidt* 

MAROON  (William  de),  a  French  writer,  of  London.  The  manor  appears  to  have  be- 
was  a  native  of  Lauguedoc,  and  defended  the  longed  anciently  to  the  bishop  of  London. 
Jesuits  against  the  jansenists  with  so  much  'i'he  houses  in  this  parish  are  very  nuinemns, 
acrimony,  that  the  court  banished  him.  In  comprising  several  extensivestreetsandsqnarrs 
1746  he  obtained  his  recal,  on  condition  of  which  arc  every  year  increasine:.  The  Pad- 
going  into  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  dington  road  from  Islington  passes  throngh  this 
l/fiO.  He  assisted  in  writing  the  Memoirs  of  parish,  which  irives  it  communication  with  the 
Marshal  Villars,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Ber-  eastern  part  ofLondon  withoutpassingthrongh 
wick,  and  other  works.  the  streets.     Here  were  three  condaits  crcctKl 

MARGUDES,  in  mineralogy.     Sec  Mar-  about  the  year  1238,  for  supplying  the  city  of 

MOR.  London  with  water;  but,  anno  1703,  when  it 

MARGRAVE.     See  Marcorave.  was  plentifully  served  by  the  New  River,  the 

MARHATTAS.     See  Maurattas.  citizens  let  them  out  at'  7001.  a  year  for  43 

MARIA    (St.)  an   island    in   the    Indian  years.    There  were  two  for  receiving  its  watfr 

Ocean,  five  miles  E.  of  Madagiiscar.     It  is  27  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  bridge  on  the 

miles  long  and  five  broad,  well  watered,  and  river  Tyburn,  and  over  them  stood  the  lord 

surrounded  by  rocks.     The  air  is  extremely  mayor's  banqueting-house,  to  which  (the  n«e 

moist,  for  it  rains  almost  every  day.     It  is  in-  of  coaches  being  not  then  known)  his  lordship 

habited  by  about  GOO  negroes,  but  seldom  vi-  and  the  alderman  used  to  ride  on  hurseback,as 

sited  by  ships  passing  that  way.  their  ladies  did  in  waggons.  This  banqueting- 

Maria  (St.),  the  most  southern  island  of  house,  after  being  many  years  neglected,  was 

the  Azores,  which  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  taken  down  in  1737,  and' the  cisterns  arrlied 

and  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  over. — This  village,  if  it  may  be  railed  by  that 

Mauia  (St.),  a  considerable  town  of  Spain,  name,  is  joined  by  new  buildings  to  London, 
in  Andalusia,  with  a  small  castle,  it  was  The  ohl  church,  which  was  a  mean  edifice,  nas 
taken  by  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1702;  and  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  17-11* 
is  seated  on  the  Guadaleta,  at  the  mouth  of  Besides  which  it  has  a  great  number  of  cla- 
which  is  a  tower  and  a  battery,  18  miles  N.  of  pels  of  every  sect  and  persuasion,  and  an  ex- 
Cadiz.     Lon.  6.  6  VV.     Lat.  36.  39  N.  tensive  work-house  for  the  poor. 

Maria  (St.),  a  considerable  town  of  Terra  MA'RICA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  rla.«' 

Firnia  Proper,   in  the   audience  of   Panama,  triandria,  order  monogynia.     Corol  one-{)et3l* 

built  by  the  Spaniards  after  they  had  discover-  led,  six-parted,  the  segments  alternately  svi\a\' 

cd  the  gold  mines  that  are  near  it,  and  soon  ler  and  larger;  stigma  petal-form,  trifid ;  t'"* 

after  taUen  by  the  English.     It  is  seated  at  segments  simple,  acute ;  capsule  three- eel Icfi, 

the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Michael,  at  the  inferior.     One^pecies:  a  bulbous-rooted  pUni 

mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.     Lon  7^.  of  (iuiana,  with  grass  leaves;  and  white  «>t 

12  \V.  Lat.  7.  43  N.  blue  feailiors. 

MARIAxMNE,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  MARIDI'M'M,  the  name  by  which  tlir 

->  she  had  two  sont«,  Alexander  and  Romans  called  Carmarthen. 
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MARIB-AUX-MINES,  a  town  of  Prance,  Marine,  a  general  name  fur  t)ie  navy  of 
in  the  (lepartment  of  tf^e  Vosget,  di Tided  into  a  kingdom  or  state ;  as  also  the  whole  rcO' 
two  parts  by  the  rirer  Leber.  It  is  famous  for  nomy  of  naral  affairs  ;  or  whatever  respects 
its  Mirer  Diines,  and  25  miles  N.  W.  of  New  the  bnildingryigrgin^,  arming,  eqnippinfr,narf« 
Brisach.     Lon.  7.  24  E.    Lat.  48.  16  N.  gatin|Br,and  fighting  ships.  Itoomprenenasalso 

MARIBNBUKU,  a  town  of  Upper  Sax-  the  government  of  naval  armaments,  and  the 
ony,  in  Misnia,  remarkable  for  its  nch  silver  state  of  all  the  persons  employed  tlierein, 
mines.  It  is  seated  among  the  mountains,  on  whether  civil  or  military.  The  history  of  the 
the  confines  of  Bohemia,  28  miles  8.S.W.  of  marine  ai&irsof  any  one  state  is  a  very  compre* 
Dresden.     Lon.  13.  35  E.     Lat.  50.  49  N.         hensive  snhject,  much  more  that  of  all  nations. 

MaRiBNBURey  an  ancient  and  strong  town  Those  who  wonld  he  informetl  of  the  maritime 
of  Western  Prussia,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  affairs  of  ilreat  Britain,  and  the  figure  it  hasi 
the  same  name,  with  a  castle.  It  is  seated  or  made  at  sea  in  all  afes,  ma  v  find  abundance  of 
a  branch  of  the  VistuU,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Rib-  curious  matter  in  Selden's  Mare  Clansum ;  and 
iiig,  and  30  S.E.  of  Dantzic.  Lon.  19.  15  E.  from  hii«  time  to  ours  we  may  trace  a  series  of 
Lat.  5 1.  9  N.  facts  in  Led  tardus  and  BorchetV  Naval  History, 

Maribnburo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  but  above  all  in  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  by 
department  of  the  North,  formerly  a  strong  the  accurate  and  judicious  Ur.  Campbell. 
place,  but  dismantled  by  the  French,  after  it  Marinu,  or  Marine  porcbs,  abodjrof 
was  ceded  totliembv  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  soldiers  raised  for  the  sea*service,  and  trained 
It  is  10  miles  S.W.  of  Cbariemont.  Lon.  4.  to  fight  either  in  a  naval  engagement  or  in  an 
:fS  E.  Lat.  50.  2  N.  action  ashore.  The  great  service  of  this  useful 

MARIENSTADT,  a  town  of  Sweden^  in  corps  was  manifested  frequently  in  the  course 
W.  Gothland,  sbated  on  tlie  lake  Wenner,  35  of  the  war  before  last,  particularly  at  the  siege 
miles  S.E.  of  Carlstadt,  and  162  S.W.  of  of  Bel leisle,  where  they  acquired  a  great  cha- 
Stockholm.     Lon.  14.  25  E.    Lat.  58.  28  N.       meter,  although  lately  raised,  and  hardly  exer- 

MARIENWAUDEK,  a  town  of  Western  cised  in  military  discipline.  At  sea  they  are 
Pmasia,  with  a  castle.  The  cathedral  is  the  incorporated  with  the  ship's  crew,  of  which 
largest  church  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  being  they  make  a  part ;  and  many  of  them  learn  in 
32U  feet  long ;  and  by  its  stronr  breast* works  a  short  time  to  be  excellent  seamen,  to  which 
seenaa  to  have  formerly  served  as  a  fortress.  Uieir  officers  are  ordered  by  the  admiralty  to  en- 
The  palace  here  is  spacious,  and  built  in  the  courage  them,  although  no  sea  officer  is  to  order 
old  Gothic  taste.  Marie nwerder  is  seated  on  them  to  go  aloft  against  their  inclination,  in  a 
the  Vistula,  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Marienburg.  sea-fight  their  small  arms  are  of  very  great  ad- 
Lon.  19.  5  B.     Lat.  53.  49  N.  vantage  in  scouring  the  decks  of  tne  enrmy ; 

MARIEGALANTE,  one  of  the  Leeward  and  when  they  have"  been  long  enough  at  sea  to 
Caribbee  Islands,  subject  to  the  French.  It  stand  firm  when  the  ship  rocks,  they  must  ho 
extends  16  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  four  from  infinitely  preferable  to  seamen  if  the  enemy  at- 
E.  to  W. ;  and  along  the  E.  shore  are  lofty  per*  tempts  to  board,  by  raising  a  battalion  with 
pendicalar  rocks,  that  shelter  vast  numbers  of  their  fixed  bayonets  to  oppose  them, 
tropical  birds.  It  is  full  of  hills,  and  has  several  The  sole  direction  of  the  corps  of  marines  is 
large  caverns,  with  many  little  streams  and  vested  in  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi« 
ponds  of  fresh  water.  It  is  covered  with  trees,  ralty  ;  and  in  the  admiralty  is  a  distinct  apart- 
and  particularly  abounds  with  tobacco  and  the  meiit  for  this  purpose.  The  secretary  to  the 
wild  cinnamon  tree.  It  is  30  miles  N.  of  Do-  admiraltv  is  likewise  secretary  to  tlie  marines, 
minica,  and  40  E.  of  Guadalonpe.  Lon.  61.  for  whicb  he  has  a  salary  of  3001.  a  year  ;  and 
1 1  W.     Lat.  15.  52  N.  he  has  under  him  several  clerks  for  tlie  manage- 

MARIGOLD,    in   botany.      See  Calbn-    ment  of  this  department.     The  number  of 
DUi«A.  marines  in  the  British  service  at  this  time  ia 

Marigold  (African).    See  TaocTCs.  between  30  and  40,000. 

Marigold  (Corn).  See  Chrtsantuk-  Marinracid.  See  Acid  and  Muriatic. 
aiuM.  Marinr  chair,  a  machine  invented    by 

Marigold  (Fig).  See  MBtRMRRTANTUB-  Mr.  Irwin  for  viewing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
MI7M.  at  sea,  and  of  course  determining  the  longi- 

Marioold  (French).    See  Tag  it  st.  tnde  by  their  eclipses.     An  account  of  it  is 

Marigold  (Common  Sweet).  ^  given  in  the  Journal  Estranger  for  March  1760 

Marigold  (Pot).  f  See     Ori-    An  account  of  its  accuracy  was  published  the 

Marigold  (Wild).  i    oanuu.       year  following  by  M.  de  risle,  astronomer  in 

Marigold  OViuter).  J  the  imnpristl  ncafh^mv  of  P^tp.nhnrir  •  hnt  not. 


Marigold  (Winter).  J  the  imperial  academy  of  Petersburg ;  but  not- 


foar-ceiled,    uiany-seeded.     One    species;  a  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  inventions  of  Mr. 

native  of  the  West  Indies.  Harrison  for  the  same  purpose. 

7V»  MA'RlNATE.o.a.(fiMirfA<r,  French.)       Marinr  survbtor,  is  the  name  of  a  ma- 

To  salt  fish,  and  then  preserve  them  in  oil  or  chine  contrived  by  Mr.  H.  de  Sanmarex  for 

vinegar  (KtJtg),  measuring  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea.    This 

MARl'NE.a.  (mariRRf,  Latin  )  Belonging  machine  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and  ia 

to  the  sea  (^H'^ootkeard).  made  of  iron  or  any  other  metal.    At  each  end 
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tjftbplinrs  which  constitute  the  angle  or  upper  MARIOTTE  (Edmc),  an  eminent  French 

part  of  tiiat  letter  are  two  pallets,  not  much  pliilosoplipr  and  mathejnatician,  was  born  at 

unlike  the  figureof  the  loi^ ;  one  of  which  falls  Dijon,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the  Acade- 

in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  rises.  The  my  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  I6f>6.     His  works 

fallinuf  or  pendent  pallet  meeting  a  resistance  however  are  better  known  than  his  life.     He 

from  the  water,  as  the  ship  moves,  has  by  that  was  a jv-ood  mathematician,and  the  first  French 

means  a  circular  motion  under  water,  which  philosopher  who  applied  mncli  to  experioiental 

is  faster  or  slower  according  as  the  ve^^sel  moves,  physics.     The  law  of  the  shock  or  collision  of 

This  motion  is  communicated  to  a  dial  within  oodles,  the  theory  of  the  pressure  and  motion 

the  ship,  bv  means  of  a  rope  fastened  to  the  of  fluids,  the  nature  of  vision,  and  of  (be  air, 

tail  of  the  V,  and  carried  to  the  dial.     The  particularly  engaged  his  attention.    He  carried 

motion  being  thus  communicated  to  the  dial,  into  his  philosopiiical  researches  that  spirit  of 

which  hasaiiell  in  it,  it  strikes  exactly  the  scrutiny  and  investigation  so  necessary  to  those 

nuinber  of  geometrical  paces,  miles,  or  leagues  who  would  make  any  considerable  progress  in 

which  the  sliip  has  run.     Thus  the  ship's  dis-  it.     He  died  in  1G84. 

tance  is  attained,and  the  forces  of  tides  and  cur-  He  communicated  a  number  of  curious  and 

rentsmay  also  be  discovered  by  this  instrument,  valuable  papers  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

which,  however,  has  been  very  little  used.  which  were  printed  in  the  collection  of  their 

Marine   salt.     Sal    commune.     Sal   cu-  Memoirs  dated   1660^  viz.  from  volume  1  to 

liiiaris.     Sal  fontium.     Sal  gemmae.   Sal  ma-  volume  10.   And  all  his  works  were  collected 

rinus.     Sal  fossile.     Murias  sodae.     New  Ch.  into  two  volumes  quarto,  and  printed  at  Leyden 

Noni.     Common  culinary  salt.     This  salt  is  in  171 7* 

more  abundant  in  nature  than  any  other.     It  MAIUORAM,   in   botany.       See  Origa- 

18  found  iii  prodigious  masses  in  the  internal  num.                                       ** 

Sarts  of  the  earth,  in  Calabria,  in  Hungary,  in  MA'RISH.  #.  (maraia^  French.)     A  liog; 

foscovy,  and  more  especially   Weilieska,  in  a  fen  ;  a  swamp  ;  watery  ground  QSandtfti)» 

Poland,  near  Mount  Capax,  where  the  mines  Ma'rish.   a,    Moorish;    fenny;     boggy; 

are  very  large,  and  aflford  immense  quantities  of  swampy  (^Bacori). 

salt.     It  is  also  obtained  by  several  artificial  MAKlTAiilUM,    in  the   feudal   customs 

means  from  sea-water.     See  Muridas  soDJi.  (as   contradistinguished  from  fnatrimoninm) 

MA'KINGR.  «.  (from  mare^  Latin.)  A  sea-  denoted  the  power  which  the  lord  or  j^aardian 

man  ;  a  sailor  (^Sicijt),  in  chivalry  had  of    disposing  of  his  infant 

Mariner's  compass.  See  Compass.  ward  in  matrimony. 

MAKING  (St.),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Cam-  MA'lUTAL.  c.'(mflri7tf#,  Latin.)  Pertaio- 

pagna  di  Roma,  with  a  castle,  10  miles  K.  of  insf  to  a  husband  (^Ayliffe). 

Rome.    Lon.  12.  46  E.     Lat.  41.  54  N.  'MA'Rl'i'ATED.  a.  (from  maritua,  Latin.) 

Marino  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  Ita-  Having  a  husband. 

lian   poet ;    born  at  Naples  in     1569.     His  MARI'TIMAL.    Ma'ritim e.   a,   (mariti- 

father,  who  was  an  able  civilian,  obliged  him  mus,  Latin;  maritime^  French.)     1.  Perfonn- 

to  study  the  law ;  at  which  beins:  disgusted,  he  ed  on  the  sea ;  marine  (fiaUigk).   2.  Relatioir 

left  his  parents,  and  retired  totlie  house  of  the  to  the  sea;  naval  (^fVottoti),     3.  Bordering  on 

Sieur  Manzi,  who  was  a  friend  to  all  persons  the  sea  (^Milton). 

of  wit.  He  at  length  became  secretary  to  Mat-  MARiUS  (C),  a  celebrated  Roman,  who, 
thew  of  Capua,  great  admiral  of  the  kingdom  from  a  peasant,  became  one  of  the  most  poorer* 
of  Naples,  and  contracted  a  friendsliip  with  ful  and  cruel  tyrants  during  the  consular  go> 
J  asso.  A  short  time  after  he  went  to  Rome,  vernment.  He  was  born  at  Arpinum,  of  ob- 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Aldo-  scure  parents.  He  forsook  the  plough  for  thf 
brandini,  nephew  to  pope  Clement  VIH.  who  camp,  and  signalized  himself  under  Scipio  at 
took  him  with  him  to  Savoy.  Marino  was  in  the  siege  of  Numantia.  By  his  intrigues  at 
great  favour  with  the  court  of  Turin;  but  Rome,  while  he  exercised  the  inferior officr5 
afterwards  created  himself  many  enemies  there,  of  the  state,  he  rendered  himself  known.  IIp 
the  roost  furious  of  whom  was  the  poet  Gas-  passed  into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  consnl 
pard  Murtola,  who,  attempting  to  shoot  him  Metellus  against  Jugnrtha,  and,  after  he  had 
ivith  a  pistol,  wounded  one  of  the  duke  of  there  ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  he 
Savoy *8  favourites.  Marino  being  obliged  to  returned  to  Rome,  and  canvassed  for  the  con- 
leave  Turin,  went  to  Paris  at  the  desire  of  sulship.  He  was  elected,  and  appointed  to 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  published  there  finish  the  war  against  Jugnrtha,  who  wis  de- 
liis  poem  on  Adonis.  He  afterwards  went  to  feated,  and  afterwards  betrayed  into  the  hands 
Rome,  where  he  was  made  ))rince  of  the  aca-  of  the  Romans  by  Bocchus.  No  sooner  was  Jo- 
demy  of  the  humoristi ;  from  thence  to  Naples,  gurtha  conquered,  than  the  provinces  of  Rome 
ivhere  he  died  while  he  was  preparing  to  return  were  suddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of  900,00(1 
home.  He  had  a  very  lively  imagination,  but  barbarians,  and  Marius  was  again  elected  con- 
little  judgment  ;  and,  giving  way  to  the  points  sul,  and  sent  against  the  Teutones.  The  irir 
and  conceits  then  in  vogue,  his  authority,  far  was  prolonged,  and  Marius  was  a  third  ami 
from  correcting  the  false  taste  of  the  Italians,  fourth  time  invested  with  the  consulship.  At 
served  rather  to  keep  itfarther  from  reformation,  last  two  cnK'agements  were  fought,  and  not  Ifs^ 
His  works,  which  are  numerous,  have  been  than  2<)U,(I(H1  of  the  barbarian  forces  of  llxr 
often  printed.  Ainbrones  and  Teutones  were  slain  in  the  fii'hl 
MARION  lS,thc  Roman  name  for  Hamburg,  of  buttle,  and  U0,000  made  prisoners.    Tbe 
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following  yetr  a  total  overtliroir  of  tht  Cimbri  conversation  a*  he  was  in  his  wrttingt.  He  died 

took  place,  in  irhich  HO,UOO  were  8laQ^htere<l  at  Paris  in  1763,  a^^ed  75,     His  works  consbt 

by  tlie  Romans,  and  60,000  taken  pnsoners.  of,   I.  Pieces  de  Theatre,  4  vols.  J2mo.    2. 

Marins,  with  his  colleague  Catullus,  then  en-  Homere  travesti,  12ino.;  which  is  not  sap* 

tered  Rome  in  triumph.   He  was  elected  consul  posed  to  have  done  much  honour  to  his  taste, 

a  sixth  time,  when  they  began  to  raise  seditions,  3.  Le  Spectateur  Frau^ois,  2  vols.  l2tno.    4. 

and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Syl la.  This  was  the  Le  Philosophe  Indigent,   12mo.     5.  Vie  de 

cause  ana  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war.  Sylla,  Marianne,  2  vols.  l2mo;  one  of  tlie  best  ro- 

wbo  was  prosecuting  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  raances  in  the  French  language.  6.  Le  Paysan 

who  had  refused  to  deliver  up  tiie  command  of  Parvenu,  12mo.      7«  Pliarsamon ;  inferior  to 

the  army,  advanced  to  Home,  and  Marl  us  was  the  former. 

obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight.     He  endea-        MARK  (St.),  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  de- 
voured to  effect  his  escape  to  A  trica,  but  was,  in  scended  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  He  was  converted 
^  conseqaenceof  the  wind  not  proving  favourablev  by  some  of  the  apostles,  probably  by  St.  Peter ; 
ohIigcMi  to  take  shelter  in  a  marsh  on  the  coasts  to  whom  he  was  a  constant  companion  in  all 
of  Campania.  Here  he  was  discovered,  and  vio-  his  travels,  supplying  the  place  of  an  anianu* 
lenkly  dragged  to  Minturnae.     Sylla  passed  ennis  and  interpreter.     He  was  by  St.  Peter 
sentence  of  immediate  death  on  him.    A  Gaul  sent  into  Egypt,  fixing  his  chief  residence  at 
was  commanded  to  cut  off  his  heaii,  but  the  Alexandria,  and  the  places  thereabouts :  where 
stem  countenance  of  Marius    disarmed    the  he  was  so  successful  in  his  ministry,  that  he 
courage  of  the  executioner,  and,  when  he  beard  converted  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women, 
the  exclamation  of  Tune  homo!  autlesoccidere  He  afterwards  removed  westward,  towards  the 
Caimm  Marium^  the  dagger  dropt  from  his  parts  of  Libya,  going  through  the  countries 
hand.     Such  an  uncommon  adventure  moved  of  Marmorica,  Pentapolis,  and  others  tli«re- 
the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants.    They  re-  abonts ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  barbarity 
leaaed  Marius,  and  favoured  his  escape  to  Afri-  and  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants,  he  planted  the 
ca,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.    Having  go«pel.     Upon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he 
soon  after  learned  that  Cinna  had  embraced  his  ordered  the  affairs  of  that  church,  and  there 
cause  at  Home,  he  set  sail  to  assist  his  friend,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  following  manner: 
only  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men.  His  army,  about  Easter,  at  the  time  the  solemnities  of 
however,  was  soon  increased,  and  he  entered  Serapis  were  celebrated,  the  idolatrous  people. 
Home  like  a  conqueror.     His  enemies  were  in-  being  excited  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their 
humanljr  sacrificed  to  his  furv,  and  Home  was  deity*  broke  in  upon  St.  Mark,  while  he  was 
filled  with  blood.    When  Marius  and  Cinna  performing  divine  service,*  and,  binding  him 
bad  snfiicienUy  gratified  their  resentment,  they  with  cords,  dragged  him  through  the  streets, 
made  themselves  consuls ;  but  Marius,  already  and  thrust  him  into  prison,  where  in  the  night 
worn  out  with  old  age  and  infirmities,  died  in  he  had  the  comfort  of  a  divine  vision.     Next 
the  70th  year  of  his  a^e,  sixteen  days  after  he  day  the  enraged  nmltitude  used  him  in  the 
had  been  honoured  with  the  consular  dignity  same  manner,  till,  his  spirits  failing,  he  expired 
for  tlte  seventh  time,  B.  C.  86.    Such  was  the  under  their  hand.    Some  add,  that  they  burnt 
end  of  Marius,  who  rendered   himself  con-  his  body,  and  that  the  Christians  decently  in- 
epicooas  by  his  victoiies,  and  by  his  cruelty. —  terred  his  bones  and  ashes  near  the  place  where 
2.  Caius,  tne  son  of  the  great  Slarins,  was  as  he  used  to  preach.    This  happened  in  the  year 
cruel  as  his  father,  and  shared  his  good  and  of  Christ  68.     Some  writers  assert,  that  tlie 


his  adverse  fortune. — 3.  M.  Aurelius,  a  native  remains  of  St.  Mark  we  re  afterwards,  with  great 

of  Oanl,  who,  from  the  mean  employment  of  pomp,  translated  from  Alexandria  to  Venice, 

a  blacksmith,  became  one  of  the  generals  of  However,  he  is  the  tutelar  saint  and  patron  of 

Gallienus,  and  at  last  caused  himself  to  be  sa-  that  republic,  and  has  a  very  rich  and  stately 

luted  emperor.    Three  days  after  this  elevation,  church  erected  to  his  memory.  This  apostle  is 

a  nian  who  had  shared  his  poverty  without  pa^  author  of  one  of  the  four  gospels  inscribed  with 

taking  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune  publicly  his  name.    See  the  following  article* 
assassinated  him.— 4.  Maximus,  aLatin  writer,        Mark's  Uospbl  (St.),  a  canonical  book  of 

who   published    an  account   of  the   Roman  the  New  Testament,  bein^  one  of  the  four 

emperors    from  Trajan    to  Alexander,    now  gospels.    St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  at  Rome, 

lost.  where  he  accompanied  St.  Peter,  in  the  year 

MARIVAUX  (Peter  Carlet  de),  a  French  of  Christ  64  or  6o.     Many  of  the  most  an. 

writer  in  the  dramatic  way  and  in  romance,  cient  writers  assert,  that  St.  Mark  was  no  more 

was  bom  of  a  food  family  at  Paris  in  16bH.  A  than  an  amanuensis  or  interpreter  to  St.  Peter, 

fineunderstanding,well  improved  by  education,  who  dictated    this   gospel    to    him;    others 

distinguished  him  early.     His  first  object  was  affirm  that  he  wrote  it  after  St.  Peter's  death, 

the  theatre,  where  he  met  with  the  highest  It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  composed  long 

success  in  comic  productions ;  and  these,  with  before  Peter's  death,  and  that  it  was  not  pub- 

the  merit  of  his  other  works,  procured  him  a  lished,  or  did  not  become  generally  known, 

place  in  the  French  academy.    The  rreatcha-  till  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.    Thb 

racteristic  of  both  his  comedies  anu  romance  rospel  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  of  it 

was,  to  convey  an  useful  moral  under  the  veil  by  the  ancients,  to  contain  the  substance  of 

of  wit  and  sentiment :  *'  My  only  object  (t^ays  Peter's  preaching :  and  the  gospel  itself  affords 

be}  is  to  make  men  more  inst  and  more  hu-  evidences  of  its  being  writ  accordinr  to  tliat 

mane ;"  and  he  was  as  amialile  in  his  life  and  apo9tie'»  d  iscourses,  or  according  to  inlormation 
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httd  directions  given  by  him  to  this  evangelist.  (Spenser).     2.  A  stamp ;  an  impression  (J^^- 

Many  circumstances  tending  to  Peter's  honour  dison),   6.  A  proof;  an  evidence  (•'irbrtth ft 'jf). 

are  not  mentioned  in   this  gospel :  liowever  4.  Notice  taken  (Shakspeare).     5.  Conreni- 

there  are  many  things  that  occur  in  this  gospel,  ency  of  notice  (Carew).  6.  Any  thing  atjrhirh 

which  are  omitted  by  the  other  evangelists;  a  missile  weapon  is  directed  (Z)at»iV*).    7.  T\\e 

and  this  fact  proves,  that  Mark  was  not  an  evidenceofa  horse's  age  (Uacon).  H.^maratie, 

epitomiser  of  Matthew,  as  some  have  supposed,  French.)   Licence  of  reprisals.  9.  (ware,  F r.) 

nor  of  anv  other  author.     The  learned  have  A   sum    of  thirteen  shillings  and   fourpenrr 

been  also  divided  as  to  the  language  this  gospel  (Camden),     10.  A  character  made  by  those 

was  wrote  in,  some  affirming  it  was  composed  who  cannot  write  their  names  (Drifden). 

in  Greek,  which  is  the  more  general  atiu  pro-  To  Mark.  v.  a,  (merken^  Dutch  ;    nieap- 

bable  opinion,  others  in  Latin.     Several  of  the  can,  Saxon.)     1.  To  impress  with  a  token,  or 

ancient  heretics  received  only  the  gospel  of  St.  evidence  (Shakspeare)      2.  To  notify  as  by  u 

Mark:  others,  among  the  Catholics,  rejected  mark  (Decay  of  Piett/).    3.  To  note;  to  takf 

the  twelve  last  verses  of  this  gospel.     But  Dr.  notice  of  (Romans).   4.  To  heed ;  to  regard  as 

Lardnerrefersthose  who  doubt  the  genuineness  valid  (Smith). 

of  this  part  of  the  gospel,  for  satisfaction  to  Dr.  7  a  Mark.  v.  n.  To  note ;  to  take  notice  (/Jr.). 
Mill,  and  to  the  observations  of  Grotius,  at  the  Mark!  a  term  used  by  sportsmpn,  pur- 
beginning  of  that  chapter,  and  to  Beza  upon  ticularly  in  covert  shooting,  where  they  are 
the  ninth  verse;  ana  for  explaining  those  necessarily  separated  from  each  other;  when 
twelve  verses,  and  reconciling  them  with  the  one  of  the  party  having  spning  a  pheasant,  or 
other  evangelists,  he  refers  to  Grotius  and  other  flushed  a  cock,  (at  which  he  either  did  not  sret 
commentators.  Lardner's  Cred.  vol.  xv.  p.  ashot,  or  missed  his  aim)  vociferates  the  signal, 
209.  ffiark!  in  hope  his  companion  may  get  a  shot. 
That  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Rome,  or  mark  the  spot  near  where  he  alights,  to  in- 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Romans,  is  the  reason  sure  a  better  chance  of  his  recovery.  It  is  al»»> 
why  he  has  omitted  many  particulars  in  the  used  in  partridge  shooting,  where  hedges  or 
life  of  Christ  which  are  related  by  St.  Mat-  hedgerows  interrupt  the  sight,  or  divide  the 
thew  and  St.  Luke.     The  genealogy,   for  in-  parties. 

stance,  though  interesting  to  the  Jews,  was  Mark.  In  stable  langusige,  a  horse  marks 
not  so  to  the  Romans:  and  the  same  may  be  when  he  shews  his  age  by  a  black  spot,  like  th^ 
said  of  Christ's  nativity  at  Bethlehem,  a  name  bud  or  eye  of  a  bean,  wfiich  appears,  at  aliout 
well  known  to  the  Jews,  but  probably  un-  five  and  a  half,  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner- 
known  to  the  Romans.  His  total  onnssion  teeth,  and  is  gone  wl>en  lie  is  eight  years  old  ; 
of  Christ's  admirable  sermon  on  the  mount,  then  be  ceases  to  mark,  and  they  say  he  Iia^ 
which  St.  Matthew  has  given  at  full  length,  rased.  See  the  articles  Age, Teeth,  aiid  Rase. 
and  St.  Luke  in  short  extracts,  appears  at  first  Gibson  says,  "  with  regard  to  the  mark«  of 
sight  to  be  rather  extraordinary.  Hut  wc  horses,  arising  from  their  colour,  some  have 
must  recollect  that  this  sermon  was  in  fact  reckoned  them  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  as  they 
polemical,  and  immediately  directed  against  happened  to  be  this  or  that  way  marked.-^ 
the  false  morality  of  the  Pharisees.  To  under-  Others  have  even  been  so  curious  as  to  lay 
stand  this  sermon,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  much  stress  upon  them,  and  to  denote  all  the 
necessary  to  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  good  or  ill  qualities  of  a  horse  from  bis  marks ; 
Pharisaic  doctrines :  but  these  doctrines  were  but  however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  :» 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  unlearned  horse  always  looks  the  more  beautiful  for  being 
are  not  only  incapable  of  comprehending  this  well  marked  ;  and  a  horse  without  marks  al- 
discourse,  but  are  in  danger,  without  the  as-  ways  has  a  dcadness  in  his  aspect, 
sistance  of  a  learned  interpreter,  of  totally  per-  *'  A  stai  is  the  most  common  of  all  marks : 
verting  its  meaning.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  and  where  that  is  wanting,  it  is  often  supplied 
very  erroneous  moral  doctrines  have  been  de-  with  an  artificial  one.  When  the  white  de- 
duced from  it,  and  that  these  doctrines  have  cends  pretty  broad  toward  the  nose,  it  is  callrd 
been  applied  as  objections  to  the  Christian  re-  a  blaze ;  when  it  descends  into  a  smaller  line, 
ligion.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  Christ  to-  it  is  called  a  snip;  and  when  most  of  a  horse's 
tally  prohibited  the  administration  of  an  oath,  face  is  white,  he  is  then  said  to  be  bald.  All 
the  repulse  of  violence,  an  appeal  to  a  magis-  these  marks  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  in 
trate,  or  self-defence.  For  these  reasons,  St.  extremes,  for  a  very  large  star  is  not  reckoned 
Peter  himself  would  hardly  have  delivered  this  so  beautiful  as  one  that  is  of  a  moderate  sire ; 


ig,  asitgr 

induced  him  to  give  in  only  a  few  words,  such  horses  are  often  plain-headed.  When  the 
ch.  xii.  58 — 40.  another  discourse  which  Christ  white  of  a  horse's  face  is  divided  in  the  mid- 
directed  to  the  Pharisees,  and  which  St.  Mat-  die,  or  in  any  other  parr,  or  when  a  blaie  or 
thew  has  delivered  at  full  length.  snip  runs  awry  to  one  side,  it  looks  somewhat 

Mark  tub  Evangelist^s   day   (St.),  a  disagreeable,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  no  di- 

festival  observed  by  some  Christians  on  the  25th  minution  to  a  horse's  goodness.     Some  black 

of  April.                "  horses  have  their  stars  "or  blazes  fring^ed  round 

Mark.  *.  (marc^  W^elsh ;  mercke,  Dutch.)  with  a  mixture  of  black  hairs,  wliich  look* 

1.  A  token  by  which  any  thing   is  known  very  well,  only  such  horses  are  apt  soon  to  grow 
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frrey-&ced,  and  look  old  \  as  are  some  of  the  royalists  in  1794,  and  is  45  miles  N.N.If^.  of 

broWns.     But  when  the  bays  and  sorrels  have  Port- aa- Prince.      Lon,  7S.  40  W,      Lat   19. 

their  stars  or  blazes  frin^i^ed,  it  is  g^enerally  with  20  N. 

their  own  colour,  or  lighter,  and  seldom  has  M.VRKBR.  $,  (from  mar  A:.)     1.  One  that 

that  effect.  pats  a  mark  on  any  thing.    2.  One  that  notes, 

*^  As  to  the  white  marks  about  the  feet  and  or  takrs  notes, 
legs  of  horses,  they  usually  correspond  with  MA'KKRT.  #.  (anciently  written  mereai, 
the  marks  upon  their  fares.  Bald  horses  hare  of  mercatui^  Latin.)  1.  A  public  time,  and  an- 
generally  a  good  deal  of  white  about  their  legs,  pointed  plare,  of  buying  and  selling  (SpenMcr). 
and  often  all  four  are  white,  which  in  thrni  is  2.  Purchase  and  sale  (Tempte).  3.  Rate ;  price 
not  nnbccoming.  Horses  with  large  blazes  (^marche^  French.)  (Dryden), 
have  often  all  their  four  feet  white  also;  hut  a  To  Ma'rkbt.  tr.  n.  To  deal  at  a  market ; 
horse  that  has  no  marks  on  his  face,  or  but  a  to  buy  or  ^ell ;  to  make  bargain?, 
small  one,  never  looks  well  with  white  legs,  es-  Ma'rket  (Court  of  the  Clerk  of  the),  is 
pecially  when  the  white  rises  above  the  fetlock:  incident  to  every  fair  and  market  in  the  king- 
on  the  other  hand,  a  bald  horse,  or  any  that  has  dom,  to  punish  misdemeanors  therein  ;  and  a 
a  blaze,  without  any  of  the  feet  white,  is  but  conrt  of  pie  poudre  is  to  determine  all  disputes 
ill  marked ;  and  therefore  a  horse  always  looks  relating  to  private  or  civil  property.  The  oh. 
best  when  there  is  this  correspondence  and  ject  of  this  jurisdiction  (see  stat.  IJ  Car.  If. 
agreement  in  the  marks;  a  horse  that  has  his  cap.  19.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  8.  23  Car.  11.  cap. 
near-feet  both  before  and  behind  white,  and  his  12.)  is  principally  the  cognizance  of  weights 
off-feet  without  any  white,  is  but  indifferently  and  measures,  to  try  whether  they  be  according 
marked.  The  same  where  the  marks  are  only  on  to  the  true  standard  thereof  or  no:  which 
the  olT-feet  without  any  white  on  the  near- feet,  standard  was  anciently  committed  to  the  cns- 

**  Some  dislike  horses  for  being  traversed,  or  tody  of  the  bishop,  who  appointed  some  clerk 
cross-marked,  viz.  the  near-foot  before,  and  the  ander  him  to  inspect  the  abuse  of  them  more 
off  foot  behind,  white ;   or  on  the  contrary,  narroivly ;  and  hence  this  officer,  though  now 
when  the  oflf-foot  before,  and  the  iiear-foot  be-  usually  a  layman,  is  called  the  clerk  of  the  mar- 
hind,  are  only  white.  Those  are  usually  judged  ket.    If  they  be  not  according  to  the  standard, 
to  be  the  best  marked  that  have  only  the  near*  then,  beside  the  punishment  of  the  party  by 
foot  behind  white,  or  both  feet  behind  white ;  fine,    the  weights  and   measures  themselves 
or  where  the  near-foot  before,  and  both  the  ought  to  be  burnt.    This  is  the  lowest  court  of 
hind-feet,  are  white;  especially  when  at  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom. 
same  time  a  horse  has  a  large  radiated  star,  or  Ma'rket-bell.  #.    The  bell  to  give  notice 
small  blaze,  on  his  face.      When  the  wliite  that  trade  may  begin  in  the  market  (^Shak.y 
about  the  feet  is  indented  with  black,  or  any  Ma'rkrt-cross.  s.     A  cross  set  up  where 
other  colour,  towards  the  coronet,  these  feet  the  market  is  held  (^Shak-Mpeare), 
are  thought  to  be  generally  good  ;  and  when  Ma'rket- day.  9.  The  day  on  which  things 
the  coronet  is  spotted  like  ermine,  the  mark  is  are  publicly  bought  and  sold  (^Additofi), 
so  mneb  the  better:  hut  where  a  horse's  pas-  Ma'rkbt-polks.   #.    People  that  come  to 
terns,  hoofs,  and  all  his  four  legs,  are  white,  the  market  (Shakgpcare). 
especially  when  the  white  rises  above  the  knees  Ma'rkbt-man.   #.    t)ne  who  goes  to  the 
or  hocks,  it  looks  agly ;  and  a  horste  thus  market  to  sell  or  buy  (Swi/}'), 
marked  has  too  much  of  the  piebahl,  conse-  Ma'rket-place.  «.    Place  where  the  mar- 
qaently  seldom  fit  for  a  gentleman's  use.  ket  is  held  (Sidney), 

**  The  feather  is  another  sort  of  distinction,  Ma'rket-pricb.    Ma'rkbt-rate.  j.   The 

which  we  often  observe,  especially  on  stone-  price  at  whkh  any  thing  is  currently  sold 

horses ;  and  such  geldings  as  have  short  hair,  (Locke), 

and  are  finely  coated.     Some  are  of  a  round  Ma'rket-town.  a.    A  town  that  has  the 

figure,  and  some  long  and  narrow,  in  the  true  privilege  ofa stated  market;  notavillagr((f<iy). 

penniformshape,  or  like  an  ear  of  barley.  The  MA'RKET  ABLE,  a,  (from  market.)     I. 

round  are  often  on  the  forehead,  sometimes  on  Such  as  may  he  sold ;  such  for  which  a  buyer 

the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  look  like  em-  may  be  found  (Shakspeare).  2.  Current  in  the 

broidery.    Those  on  the  neck  lie  immediately  market  (Decay  fifPtettf). 

under  the  mane,  and  run  down  towards  the  MA'RKET  RASBN.     See  Rasbx. 

withers.     When  the  feather  happens  on  both  MAKKHAM  (Ciervase),  an  English  author, 

sides  the  neck,  the  mark  is  reckoned  exceed-  was  the  son  of  Robert  Markhani,  of  Gotham, 

ingly  good  and  beautiful.    Sometimes  feathers  Esq.  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  bore  a  captain's 

run  down  the  fore-arms,  and  sometimes  on  the  commission  under  I'harles  I.  in  the  civil  wars, 

thigh,  and  towards  the  dock ;  and  they  may  be  He  was  esteemed  both  a  good  soldier  and  a 

observed  on  several  other  parts  ofa  horse ;  out,  good  scholar.     He  was  particularly  master  of 

wherever  they  happen  to  be,  they  are  almost  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     He  wrote, 

always  reckoned  sirns  of  goodness ;  and  some  1 .  The  tragedy  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  which 

of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful."    See  the  was  printed  in  1622.     2.  Many  volumes  upon 

article  Fbather«  husbandry  and  horsemanship.    3.  A  piece  on 

Mark  (St.),  a  seaport  on  the  W.  side  of  the  art  of  fowling.    4.  The  soldier's  accidence 

St»  Domingo.     The  houses  are  built  of  free-  and  grammar. 

stone,  which  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourinc:  MARKIjAXD  (Jeremiah),  one  of  the  most 

country.     It  was  taken  by  the  English  and  learned  scholars  and  penetrating  critics  of  his 
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a^,  wasY)orn  in  1692,  and  received  his  edu.  exposed  eithor  to  air  or  moistare,  it  does  not 
cation  in  Clirist^s  hospital.  He  brcame  first  moulder  so  quickly  as  the  calcareous  kind, 
publicly  known  by  his  Epistola  Critica,  ad-  3.  Siliceous  or  sandy  marie  contains  a  g^reater 
dressed  to  bi?ibop  Hare.  In  this  he  ^ave  many  proportion  of  sand  than  of  chalk  or  clav-  This 
proofs  of  extensive  erudition  and  critical  sa-  species  is  of  a  brownish -grey  or  lead  colour :  it 
gacity.  He  afterwards  published  an  edition  is,  in  general,  friable  and  flaky,  hut  sometimes 
ofStatius,  and  some  plavs  of  Euripides:  and  forms  very  hard  lumps.  It  eflfervesces  with 
assisted  Dr.  Taylor  in  nis  editions  of  Lysias  acids,  but  neither  dissolves  in  water,  nor  moal- 
and  Demosthenes,  by  the  notes  which  he  com-  ders  so  speedily  as  either  of  the  two  former 
municated  to  him.  He  has  also  very  happily  kinds.  Marie  aflfords  an  excellent  manure  for 
elucidated  some  passages  in  the  New  Testa-  sandy,  dry,  gravelly,  or  light  lands  of  any  kind; 
mcnt,  which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Bowyer's  it  lilcewise  produces  very  beneficial  effectst  on 
edition  of  it;  and  was  author  of  a  vrry  valuable  mossy  and  clayey  soils  ;  provided  a  dae  pro- 
volume  of  remarks  on  the  epistles  of*  Cicero  to  portion  be  applied*,  and  afterwards  perfectly  dis- 
Brutus,  and  of  an  excellent  little  treatise  under  solved. 

the  title  of  Quaestio  Grnmmatica.     He  died  in  The  quantity  necessary  to  be  used  varies  ac- 

1775,  at  Milton,  near  Dorking  in  Surrey  ;  and  cording  to  the  nature  01  the  soil ;  but  the  at- 

was  a  man  not  more  valued  for  his  universal  most  caution  is  requisite;  because,  if  too  Urge 

reading  than  beloved  for  the  excellency  of  his  a  portion  be  scattered  on  the  land,  it  cannot  be 

heart  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners.  easily  removed ;  and,  if  too  little  be  employed, 

MA'UIvMAX.  Ma'rksman.  ^.  (marA- and  the  deficiency  may  be  readily  supplied.     Oii 

man.)    A  man  skilful  to  hit  a  mark  (Shak.y  sandy,  gravelly,  or  light  soils,  it  will  be  ad- 

To  MARL.  V,  a,  (from  the  noun.}  To  ma-  visablc  to  spread  as  much  as  will  form  a  thick 

nure  with  marlc  (Child).  coat,  in  order  to  bind  and  stiffen  the  ground. 

To  Marl.  v.  a.  (frotn  marline.)   To  fasten  But,  of  whatever  nature  the  land  mayl>fr  the 

the  sails  with  marline  (Ainswortk),  most  judicious  cultivators  recommend  such  a 

MAKLE,   in   agriculture,    a  kind   of  cal-  portion  to  be  laid  on  it  as  will  formathio  coat 

careous  earth,  which  is  often  and  advantage-  over  the  whole  surface. 

ously  employed  as  a  manure.     It  is  found  in  As  marie  afiords  so  valuable  a  manure,  it 

various  parts  of  nritaiii,  and  generally  lies  at  will  be  u^^eful  to  point  out  a  few  characteristics, 

the  bottom  of  low  bogs.  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  dif- 

Marle   is  divided   by   farmers   into  three  ferent  substances  that  resemble  it.     For  this 

species;  calcareous,  argilliiceous,  and  siliceous  purpose,  a  small  mass  or  lump  should  be  ex- 

or  sandy ;  all  of  which  are  composed  of  chalk  posed  to  the  air  :  if  genuine,  it  will,  in  a  short 

and  clay,  so  as  to  crumble  with  greater  or  less  lime,   by  the  action  of  the  dews,  nitre,   kc. 

facility,  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  crumble  into    small   pieces;    and    there   will 

They  are  of  a  soft,  unctuous  nature,  and  dis-  likewise  appear  a  hoary  or  whitish  congelation 

solve   speedily   after   rain;    when   dry,    they  on  the  side  accessible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. — 

slacken  in  the  same  manner  as  lime,  and  are  at  Another   method    consi:<ts    in    reducing    the 

length   converted   into  a  very   fine  powder,  marie,  when  dry,  to  small  particles,  which  are 

Their  quality  varies    according    to  the  soil  to  be  thrown  into  a  coaUnre :  where,  if  it  be 

under  which  they  are  deposited :  the  Norfolk  native  or  pure,  it  will  crackle  iu  a  manner 

marie  is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  ;  but  the  similar  to  salt.     But  the  most  certain  critetion 

most  valuable  is  that  found  near  the  sea,  or  is,  to  break  a  small  piece  of  dry  roarle  into 

large  rivers.  a  glass  of  pure  water ;  in  which,  if  the  sub- 

1.  Calcareous  marie  is,  in  general,  of  a  yel-  stance  be  of^  the  genuine  kind,  it  will  speedily 
lowish-white  or  yellowish-grey  colour,  but  in  dissolve  ;  forming  a  soft,  almost  impalpable 
some  places  of  a  brown  or  red  cast.  It  is  com-  paste,  and  throwing  up  many  bubbles  or 
monly  discovered  a  few  feet  beneath  the  sur-  sparkles  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  ex- 
face  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  sides  of  hills,  or  on  periment  may  be  repeated  with  vinegar,  in 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  through  calcareous  which  fluid  the  eflfervesccnce  will  be  consider- 
countries.  This  species  of  marie  is  mostly  of  ably  stronger:  in  both  cases,  however,  it  will 
a  loose  texture  ;  and,  though  sometimes  mode-  be  necessary  to  keep  the  glass  steady,  as  other- 
rately  coherent,  yet  it  seldom  possesses  a  stony  wise,  if  it  he  agitated,  the  intestine  motion 
hardness,  in  which  state  it  is  called  stone-marle.  cannot  be  distinctly  observed. 

When  it  is  so  thin  as  to  be  called  paper-marle,  A  good  artificiaf  marie  may  be  prepared,  by 

it  is  frequently  mixed  with  shells;  on  which  mixing  equal  quantities  of  pure  clay  and  lime, 

account  it  is  called  shell-marle,  and  is  reputed  in  alternate  layers,  so  as  to  torm  a  heap,  which 

to  he  the  best  sort.     It  effervesces  with  acids  :  should  be  exposed  to  the  winter  frost :  this  com- 

when  pulverized,  it  feels  dry  between  the  fin-  pound  is  well  calculated  for  light  lands;  bat, 

gers  ;  and,  if  immersed  in'water,  it  readily  if  the  soil  be  strong  and  heavy,  it  will  be 

crumbles  to  pieces,  but  does  not  form  a  viscid  necessary  to  substitute  loam  and  sand  for  tlte 

mass.  cliiy.     Such  compositions  may  be  usefully  em- 

2.  Argillaceous  marie  is  of  a  grey,  brown,  or  ployed  where  marie  is  not  easily  procured, 
reddish-brown  colour ;  being  harder,  and  more  Marle,  in  mineralogy.  A  mtxtarc  of  cai- 
unctuous,  than  the  former  species,  and  adher-  bonat  of  lime  and  clay,  in  which  the  carbooat 
ing  to  the  tongue.  It  eflfcrvcsces  with  aqua  considerably  exceeds  the  other  ingredient,  is 
fortls,  or  spirit  of  salt,  but  not  with  vinegar  :  called  marle.  its  structure  is  earthy.  Opaque, 
in  water,  it  »lisj.olves  more  slowly  ;  and,  if  it  be  sometimes  in  powder.     Specific  gravity  troui 
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1.C  to  8^7-    Coloar  nntally  gray,  often  tin*    p.  244  $  and  Montnck  Hittoire  det  Mathsmap 
red  with  other  ooloon.  Effervesces  with  acids,    tiqaes,  tome  iii.  p.  745. 
Some  marles  cmmble  into  powder  when  ex-        MA'RLINE.  #.  (ineajin.  Skinner.)    Longp 
posed  to  the  air;  others  retain  their  hardness    wreaths  of  antwisted  hemp  dipped  in  pitch, 
for  many  years.    Maries  may  be  divided  into    with  which  cubles  are  guarded  (firyden). 
two  Tarieties.  1.  Those  which  contain  more  si-    ^   MA'RLINESPIKE.  «.  A  smatl  piece  of 
lica  than  ainmina.    2.  Those  which  contain    iron  for  fastenini^  ropes  togetlier  (^Bailey), 
more  ainmina  than  silica.  Mr.  Kirwan  has  call-        M  AMI  LITE  (Bituminous)-    See  Ma  boa. 
ed  the  first  of  these  siliceous,  the  second  arril-        MAKLOVK,  or  Orbat  Mablow,  a  town 
laceotts  marles.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  Uiis    of  England,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
distinction  when  marles  are  used  as  a  manure,    situated  on  the  side  of  the  nrer  Thames,  .under 
Marlb  (Bituminous'),  is  found  in  different    the  Chiltern  hills,  with  a  weekly  market  on 
parts  of  Qermany.    Colour  greyish  or  brown-    Saturday.  It  is  a  borough  town,  and  sends  two 
ish-black.  Found  massive.  Schistose.  Plates    members  to  the  British  parliament.    The  chief 
flat  or  waved.    Onake.    Feels  soft.     Eastlv    manufacture  is  making  lace  and  paper.    The 
broken.    Moderately  heavy.   Effervesces  with    establishment  of  the  junior  department  of  the 
acids.     Burns  before  the  blowpipe,  leaving    Royal  Military  College  is  now  at  this  place, 
black  acoriK.  the  senior  department  being  at  High  Wycombe. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Wiluhire,    Marlowis  17  miles  S.  of  Aylesbury,  and  31 W. 
in  England,  situated  near  the  source  of  the    of  London.    Lon.O.  45  \V.     Lat.  51.35  N. 
Rennet,  at  the  foot  of  a  chalky  hill,  75  miles        M  A'RLPIT.  m.  (mari  and  pit)    Pit  out  of 
from  London.  It  has  its  name  from  its  chalky    which  marl  is  duif  \fVoodward\, 
soil,  which  was  formerly  called  marie.   It  was        M  A'RLY.  a.  (from  mari.)  Abounding  with 
a  Roman  station.     In  the  year  162 7t  a  pari ia-    mw\  (Jiortimer) . 

roent  was  held  in  the  castle  here,  which  made  Mablttupa,  in  mineralogy.  See  Tophus. 
those  laws  called  Marlborough  statutes.  MA'RMALADE.Ma'rmalbt.#.  (ma rme- 
There  are  still  some  small  remains  of  its  walls  We,  French.)  The  pulp  of  quinces  boiled 
and  ditch.  The  town,  which  is  an  ancient  bo-  into  a  consiBtence  with  sugar  (i^uincy), 
rough  by  prescription,  sends  two  members  to  MA'HMAUlD^i^,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  part  of  Libya  which  is  betiveen  Cyrene  and 
justices,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty-four  bur-    Efiypt. 

gessea,  a  town  clerk,  two  bailiffa,  twelve  ser-  1M/\RM0R.  Marble.  In  mineralogy,  a 
leanta  at  mace,  &c.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  genus  of  the  class  earths,  order  calcareous. 
broad  street,  withpiazsas  all  along  one  side  of  Consisting  of  carbonat  of  lime,  carbonic  acid 
it,  two  parish  churches,  and  several  commodi-  gas  and  water;  hardish,  meagre  to  the  touch, 
ons  inns,  it  being  the  ffrand  thoroughfare  from  of  a  common  form,  lightish,  composing  whole 
London  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  To  the  south  are  monn tains,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  in 
some  relics  of  a  priory,  particularly  the  Gate-  detached  pieces ;  burning  into  quick-Ume,  so- 
house ;  and  the  site  of  a  Roman  Castrum,  the  luble  for  the  most  part  in  acids  with  efferves- 
fonndattcms  of  which  have  been  discovered  cence.  Fourteen  species : 
there,  with  Roman  coins.  The  ditch  is  still  1.  M.  hammites.  Ketton-stone.  Compact 
in  some  parts  twenty  feet  wide ;  and  towards  limestone.  Oolite.  Pisolite.  Opake,  without 
the  river,  without  the  garden  walls,  one  angle  lustre,  compact,  consisting  of  accreted  round 
of  the  Castrum  is  very  visible,  with  the  ram-  granulations.  Three  other  varieties. 
part  and  ditoh  entire.  The  mount  at  the  west  /9.  Oolite :  with  the  globules  as  large  as  the 
end  of  the  town,  which  was  the  keep  or  main-  spawn  of  a  fish. 

gnard  of  the  castle,  is  converted  into  a  pretty  y.  Cenchrite :  with  the  globules  as  large  as 
spiral  walk ;  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  octagon  a  millet  seed. 

snmmer-honse.  This  town  has  often  suffered  8.  Meconite :  with  the  globules  as  large  as 
hy  fire,  particularly  in  1690,  whereupon  the  the  seeds  of  a  poppy. 

parliament  passed  an  act  to  prevent  its  houses  Found  in  stratinea  mountains  in  various 
from  being  thatched. — ^The  markets  here  aie  parts  of  Britain,  in  Saxony,  Brunswick, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  and  it  has  five  France,  and  Switierland,  afways  in  large 
fairs.    Lon.  1.  25  W.     Lat.  51.  28  N.  masses,  ivith  rarely  the  remains  ot  animal  sub- 

Ma  klborouch  (Fort),  an  English  factory  stances;  colour  Various;  the  granulations 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  easily  detached,  and  in  small  pieces  may  be 
three  miles  E.  of  Bencoolen,  and  300  N.W.  of  crumbled  between  the  fingers.  Bath-stone 
Batavia.    Lon.  102.  0  £.    Lat.  3.  49  N.  and  Portland-stone  are  varieties  of  this  species. 

MARLI,  a  village  of  France,  between  1.  M.  granulare.  Crude  mjkrble:  faliate<l 
VersaiUeaand  St.  tiermain,  near  a  forest  of  and  granular  limestone;  nearly  opake,  lame  U 
the  same  name.  This  place  is  10  miles  N.W.  lar,  shining  internally,  hardish,  spontaneously 
of  Paris.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  falling  into  granulations,  not  auimitting  a  po- 
palaoe,  and  for  its  curions  machine  on  the  lish.  Found  in  vast  beds  or  strata  in  many 
Seine,  by  which  the  water  is  raised  to  supply  mountains  of  Europe,  constituting  their  prin* 
the  palace.  cipal  parts,  and  never  containing  the  vestiges 

Descriptions  of  this  machine  are  given  in    ot   living  bodies;   granulations  of  different 
H  ntton's  translation  of  Ozanam's  Hecreutions,    sizes,  colour  various ;  fracture  foliated  ;  always 
vol.  ii.  p.  149 1  Gregory's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.    straight;  is  used  for  building,  mending  roads 
vol:  VII.  z 
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burning  into  limp;   and  as  a  flux  for  iror-  but  which  has  mouldered  away  and  been 

stone.  washed  out. 

3.  M.  micans.  Parian,  Paros,  or  Carrara  9.  M.  margodes.  Marfodes:  tissile  mar- 
marble:  granular  limestone.  Diaphonous,  ble ;  calcareous  marl;  carbonat  of  lime  and 
white,  lamellar,  shining  internally,  bardish,  clay.  Compact,  without  lustre,  subopake,  not 
spontaneously  falling  into  liner  granulations,  receiving  a  polish,  with  the  fragments  convex, 
receiving  a  polish.     It  has  many  varieties.  Found   in  stratarial    mountains  of  Bavaria, 

Found  in  ancient  primitive   mountains   in  Frankfort^  Sweden ;  mixed  with  a  greater  or 

vast  strata;  and  rarely  with  vestiges  of  ani-  less  proportion  of  clay, and  often  marked  with 

mal  bodies,  in  Finland,  Saxony,  Sweden^  Bo-  diaphonous  veins  in  the  form  of  shrubs;  with 

hernia,  near  Carrara,  in  the  islands  Paros  and  frequently  the  vestiges  of  6shes  and  crah», 

Antiparos,  and  most  mountainous  countries  ;  rarely  shells  or  such  animals  as  inhabit  salt 

and  is  frequently  the  material  of  ancient  build-  water ;  colour  yellowish  or  reddish-white, 

ings  :  sometimes  contains  a  portion  of  quartz,  10.    M.    stratarium.      Stratified     marble: 

so  that  it  effervesces  slowly  with  acids,  and  Alwarster      It,   Ocl.     Mixed   with    clay,   in 

strikes  fire  with  steel.  water  falling  into  powder,  crackling  in  ihi* 

4.  M.  phosphoreum.  Phosphorescent  mar-  fire,  consisting  of  horizontal  strata.  Foiur'i 
ble.  Compact,  diaphonous;,  snowy,  emitting  in  Oeland,  Scania  and  the  mountain  Kinne- 
lig)it  in  the  dark  when  rubbed  together.  kuUc  in  Sweden,  breakin£r  into  horizontal  and 
Found  in  primitive  strata  in  the  mountains  perpendicular  strata,  and  abounding  in  petri- 
Vesuvius  and  Ottajano,  and  nearly  dissolves  tactions;  the 'upper  strata  are  much  harder 
in  nitric  acid  with  a  strong  effervescence  :  not  than  the  lower. 

only  when  rubbed  together  in  the  dark,  but  if  II.   M.   fiorentinnm.     Florentine  marble; 

thrown  in  powder  upon  heated  iron,  it  emits  a  pictured  marble.     xMixed  with  argil,  opakt\ 

phosphorescent  light.  compact,  receiving  a  polish,  curiously  depu-t- 

5.  M.  doloma;].  Dolomite.  Effervescing  ed.  Found  in  Italy  and  Mount  Sinai,  yellow- 
slowly  with  acids,  covering  itself  with  a  vitre-  isli-grey,  with  generally  brown  pictured  marks 
ous  coating  in  the  fire.     Found  in  the  Tyrol-  of  various  forms. 

esc  mountains  with  hardly  any  lustre  or  trans-  12.  M.  nobile.  Proper  marble:  soluble 
parency^  and  breaking  into  convex  fragments;  marble:  carbunat  of  lime.  Subopuke,  corn- 
does  not  moulder  by  exposure  to  the  atmo-  pact,  of  a  splintery  fracture,  receiving  a  hisrh 
•pherical  air:  it  contains  polish,  and  of  a  fine  colour.     Many  varieties 

Carbonat  of  lime        -        4.429  as  follow. 

Alumina            -        -         O.b^G  A.  Of  one  uniform  colour. 

Magnesia          -         -         1.4  a.  Kufous.     Nuniidian. 

Iron          -        -        -        0.074  /S.  Flesh-colour. 

Carbonic  acid  gas      .-        4.61  y.  Red. 

8.  Cinnamon.     Marmo-canello. 

10.1>9  f.  Yellow.     Phengites. 

6.  M.  elasticum.     Elastic  marble.     Elastic,  ^  Pale-yellow.     Polouibino  antico. 
yellowish-white,   emitting  a  phosphorescent  »?.  (irey.     Bardillo.     Venetian, 
light  when  thrown  on  red-hot  iron.     Found  d.  Blue.     Of  Chios  and  Narbon. 
on  Mount  Uothard  in  Switzerland,  in  large  i.  Cireen.    Verdello. 

masses:  sutface  rough  and  uneven  ;  slightly  x>  Livid.     Piirdalian. 

flexible  and  evidently  elastic,  when  its  lengtli  B.  Variegated, 

exceeds  eleven  or  twelve  tiujes  its  thirkness;  «.  WitJi  bands, 

effervesces  and  dissolves  very  slow  with  acids.  $,  With  stria*. 

7.  M.   squamosum.         Schuphichte   kaik-  y.  With  lines.     Marmo  seritto. 
stein.   JVosc  orth.  Br.  Sicb.   Scaly  limestone.  8.  With  veins. 

Granular,  compact,  scaly.     Found  in  (irapen-  i.  AVith  intermingled  colours, 

burg,  Finland,  and  Sweden,  constituting  the  ^.  With  spotted.     Brocatello. 

principal  part  of  simple  mountains,  and  con-  ri.  With  ovellated.     Orchio  diparone. 

taining  no  vestige  of  living   bodies;  colour  6.  With  dotted. 

white  or  reddish  yellow;  produces  an  indifie-  «.  With  powdered.     Marmo  pal  veroso. 

rent  quick-lime.  x.  With  white.     African. 

8.  M.   porosum.      Filtering-stone.     Perfo-  a.  With  black.     Canary, 
rated  with  pores,  without  lustre,  opake,  not  fx.  With  yellow.     Porta  Santa, 
receiving  a  polish.     Four  varieties.  y.  With  purplish.     Lesbian. 

c.  Perforated  with  pores,  distilling  water.  ^.  With  green.     Lacedemonian. 

Found  in  the  quarries  of  Uudersdorf  in  Forms  stratarial  mountains  in  almost  every 

Germany.  part  of  the  glohe,  exhibiting  innomerable  ra- 

/3.  Spongy,     Found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  rieties  of  colour  and  depictment ;  is  more  or 

province  of  Bearne.  less  loaded  with  petrifications,  particolarly  ot 

y.  Hollow,  and  appearing  rotten.     Found  the  testaceous  kind :  burns  into  a  very  got»*J 

near  Idria,  in  Carniola.  lime,  and  is  chiefly  used    in  sculpture,  atui 

S.  Cellular.     Found  In  Alsace  and  the  vatt  costly  buildings. 

mountains  of  Bohemia;    the    pores  are  13.    M.  vulicatum.     Common  or  compjci 

formed  by  pyrite  formerly  imbedded  in  it,  limestone.    Suhopake,  compact,  of  a  tphiiiery 
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fnctare,  receiTioff  an  indiflRBrent  polish,  or  miles  \.  W.  of  Oneirliat  ^nd  48  W.  S.  W,  of 

noa«;  of  a  Tile  coToor.     Foand  in  rast  mouit-  Genoa.     Lon.  J.  -11  B.     Lat.  41.  55  \. 

tainoas  maaaea ;  sometimes  in  rounded  lumps,  MAKOCiXA,  a  town  of  Romania,  with  a 

asatAbertbaw,  in  Glamorganshire,  sometimes  Greek  archbishop's  see,  seated  near  tlie  Me- 

on  the  beach  in  the  form  uf  shi nicies ;  colour  dilerranean,   70  miles  S.  \V.  of  Adrianople. 

greyish,  blaeish,  blackish,  cream  colour,  flesh-  Lon.  25.  41  E.     Lat.  40.  59  N. 

colour,  yellowish,  intermin^^led ;  differs  from  MAKOXITRS,  in  ercLesiastical  history,  a 

proper  marble  only  in  colour  and  polish,  and  is  sect  of  Eastern  Christians,  who  foHow  the  Sy- 

tbe  material  used  for  burning  into  lime.  rian  rite,  and  are  subject  to  the  pope;  their 

14.  M.  fissile.  Fissile  limestone.  Compact  principal  hal>itation  being  on  mount  Lili:inn». 
linestoiie.  Opaqne,  compact,  composed  of  Mosheim  informs  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
thinner  atrata.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Monothelites,  condemned  and  exploded  by  t)ie 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  on  Mount  Calpi  near  council  of  Constantinople,  found  a  place  ol'  re- 
Gibraltar,  bine,  grey,  or  brown,  sometimeK  of  fuge  among  the  Mardaites,  a  people  who  in- 
two  colours,  with  alternate  white,  reddish-  habitc^l  the  mounts  Libanns  and  Antiiibanus, 
brown,  grey,  black,  or  greenish  layers.  and  who,  about  the  conclusion  of  tlic  srvmtii 

MARMORA,  a  rirer  of  European  Turkey,  century,  were  called  Maronites,  after  Maro, 

which  runs  into  the  Strimon,  six  miles  N.  W.  their  tirst  bishop;  a  name  which  they  sttU  re- 

Emboli,  In  the  province  of  Macedonia.  tain. 

Marmora,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Fan^^tns  Naiiron,  a  Maronite,  settled  at  Home, 

the  province  of  Macedonia:  thirty-four  miles  has  pnhlislied  an  apology  for  Muron,  and  the 

E.N.  E.  Saloniki-  rest  of  his  nittion.   His  tenet  is,  that  they  really 

Marmora,  an  island  in  the  Straits  of  Con-  took  tiieir  name  from  the  Maron  who  lived 

stantinople,  or  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  ten  ahont  the  year  400,  and  of  whom  mention  is 

miles  long,  and  three  wide:  it  contains  a  town  made  in  Cliry^nstom,  'J'heodoret,  and  the  Me- 

of  the  same  name,  and  a  few  villages;  most  of  nologium  of^  the  (ireeks.     lie  atiJs,  tliat  the 

the  inhabitants  are  Greek  Christians.     Lon.  disciples  of   this   Maron    spread   1 1 icui selves 

45.  20  £.     Lat.  40.  28  N.  throughout  all  Syria;  that  they  hciit  several 

MsRMORA,  or  White  sea,  a  gulf  between  monaskteries,  and,  among  others,  one  that  bore 

the  .Straits  of  Constantinople  and  the  St  raits  of  the  name  of  tiieir  leailer;    tiiat  all  the  Sy- 

Gailipoli,  so  called*    it  is  about  thirty  leagues  rianx,  who  were  not  tainted  with  heresy,  took 

in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  thirteen  broad  refuge  among  them;  and  that,  ft>r  this  reason, 

from  north  to  south;  it  takes  the  name  of  Mar-  the  heretics  of  those  times  called  them  Maro- 

mora  from  the  island  so  called.     This  was  the  nites. 

ancient  Propontis.  Mosheim  observes,  that  the  subjection  of  the 

MA RMORA'Tl ON.  «.  (mormor,  Lit.}  In-  Maron ites  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 

crnstalion  with  marble.  Roman  pontiff  was  agreed  to  with  this  express 

MARMCKREAN.  a,  (marmoreus^  Latin.)  condition,  tliat  neither  the  popes  nor  their  emin. 

Made  of  marble.  saries  should  pretend  to  change  or  abolish  any 

MARMORICA,  a  country  of  Africa,  an-  thing  that  related  to  the  ancient  rites,  moral 

ciently  inhabited  by  the  Libyans.      It  was  precepts,  or  religions  opinions  of  this  people. 

bounded  on  the  east  oy  Egypt,  on  the  west  by  The  attachment  of  the  Maronites  to  the  clmrch 

Cyrenaica,  on  the  south  by  Sahara,  or  the  de-  of  Rome  was  always  merely  interested,  and 

sert  of  Libya  Interior,  and'on  the  north  by  the  never  warm.     Indeed  it  is  certain  that  there 

Mediterranean;   and  was  reckoned  a  part  of  are  Maronites  in  Syria,  who  still  behold  the 

Egypt.     There  is  no  distinct  history  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  the  greatest  aversion  a<td 

country.  abhorrence ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 

MAkMOSE,  in  mastiology.    See  Didbl-  great  numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy, 

PRI8.  event  under  the  eye  of  the  pontifl',  opposed  his 

MARMOT,  in  mastiology.  5$ee  Arctomts.  authority  during  the  last  century,  and  threw 

MARN  E,  a  department  of  France,  including  the  court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity.    One 

part  of  the  late  province  of  Champagne.     It  body  of  these  non-con  forming  Maron  ites  retired 

takes  ita  name  from  a  river  which  rises  near  intothe  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  they  joined 

Langrea,  and  flowing  N.  W.  joiiu  the  Seine,  a  the  Waldenses;  another,  above  six  hundred  in 

little  above  Paris.  Rbeims  is  the  archiepiscopal  number,  with  a  bishop,  and  scleral  eci-le!>iastir:( 

tee,  bat  Chalons  it  the  capital.  at  their  head,  fled  into  Corsica,  and  implored 

Marnb  (Upper),  a  department  of  France,  the  protection  oil  the  republic  of  (ienoa,  against 

incladiog*  part  of  the  late  province  of  Cham-  the  inquisitors. 

parne.     Cnanmont  is  the  capital.  The  Maronites  have  a  patriarch,  who  resides 

Maritb,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  In  the  monastery  of  Cannubin,  on  mount  Liba- 

Chorann,  200  miles  N.  of  Herat.  nus,  and  assumes  the  title  of  patriarch  of  An- 

MARNHULL,  a  village  in  Dorsetshire,  on  tiocb,  and  the  name  of  Peter,  as  if  he  seemed 

theStoar,  firemilea  8.  W.of  Sliaftsbury.  The  desirous  of  being  considered  as  the  successor 

church  is  an  ancient  lofty  building ;  tlie  tower  of  that  apostle.  He  is  elected  by  the  clergy  and 

of  which  fell  in  1710,  in  time  of  divine  service*  the  people,  according  to  the  ancient  custom; 

but  was  handsomely  rebailt;  but,  since  their  reunion  with  the  church  of 

MARO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Rome,  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  bull  of  confirnio 

Genoa,  in  a  valley  of  the' same  name,  eight  ation  from  the  pope.     He  keens  a  perpetual 
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celibacy,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  bishops  his  successful  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  mount 

sufTragaiiS:  as  to  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastics,  Caucasus.  The  mountain  was  called  Marj>esius 

they  are  allowed  to  marry  before  ordination ;  Mons,  from  its  female  conqueror, 

and  yet  the  monastic  life  is  in  great  esteem  MAUPESSA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  dauph- 

among  them.    Their  monks  are  of  the  order  of  ter  of  the  Evenus,  who  married  Idas,  by  whom 

St.  Antony,  and  live  in  the  most  obscure  places  she  had  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Meleager.    M^r- 

in  the  mountains,  far  from  the  commerce  of  the  pessa  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  husband,  and 

world.  when  Apollo  endeavoured  to  carry  her  atray. 

As  to  their  faith,  they  agree  in  the  main  with  Idas  followed  her  ravisher  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
the  rest  of  the  Eastern  church.  Their  priests  rows,  resolved  on  revenge.  Apollo  and  IJas 
do  not  say  mass  singly  ;  but  all  say  it  together,  were  separated  by  Jupiter,  who  permitted  Mar- 
standing  round  the  altar.  They  communicate  pessa  to  go  with  that  of  the  two  lovers  whoiu 
in  unleavened  bread;  and  the  laity  have  hitherto  she  most  approved  of.  She  returned  to  her 
partaken  in  both  kinds,  though  the  practice  of  husband. 

communicating  in  one  has  of  late  been  gettingf  M  ARPESUS,  a  mountain  of  Paroa  abonnd- 

footing,  having  been  introduced  by  little  and  ing  in  white  marble,  whence  Marpesia  caurcs. 

little.     In  Lent  they  eat  nothing,  unless  it  be  The  Quarries  are  still  seen  by  modern  travelltr*. 

two  or  three  hours  before  sun-rising:    their  M  A  KPU  KG,  a  strong  to  ivn  of  Germany,  in 

other  fastings  are  very  numerous.  the  landgravate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  a  nni- 

To  MAKO'ON,  to  put  one  or  more  sailors  versity,  a  castle,  and  a  palace.     It  is  seated  on 

ashore  upon  a  desolate  island  under  pretence  the  Lahn,  15  miles  S.  of  Waldcck,  and  47  S.W. 

of  their  having  committed  some  great  crime,  of  Cassel.     Lon.  9.  0  E.     Lat.  50.  35  N. 

This  detestable  expedient  bus  been  repeatedly  MARQUARD  (Freher),  an  eminent  (Wx- 

practised  by  some   inhuman  commanders   of  man  civilian,  born  at  Augsburg  in  15H5.     He 

merchant    ships,    particularly    in    the    West  studied  at  Bourges  under  the  learned  Cnji-s 

Indies.  and  acquired  great  skill  in  polite  literature,  and 

MA  ROT  (Clement),  the  best  French  poet  in  the  laws.  At  his  return  to  (lerniany,  he  be- 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Cahors  in  1495,  and  camccounsellortotheelector  Palatine,  and  pro- 
was  the  son  of  John  Marot,  valet  de  chambre  fessor  of  law  at  Heidelburg;  and  was  after- 
to  Francis  I.  and  poet  to  queen  Anne  of  Brit-  wards  sent  by  the  elector  Frederic  IW  as  hi^ 
tany.  He  enjoyed  his  father's  place  of  valet  de  minister,  into  Poland,  to  Mentz,  and  several 
chambre  to  Francis  Land  was  page  to  Margaret  other  courts.  He  died  at  Heidelburg  in  1614. 
of  France,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Alen<;on.  in  He  wrote  many  works  which  are  esteemetl; 
1521  he  followed  that  prince  into  Italy,  and  the  principal  ot  which  are,  L  De  re  monetarij 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  buttle  veterum  Romanorum,  et  hodierni  apud  tvrr- 
of  Pavia;  but  at  his  return  to  Paris  was  accused  manos  imperii.  2.  Rerum  Bohemicanim  scrip- 
of  heresy,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  whence  toies.  3.  Rerum  Germanicarum  scriptorrs. 
he  was  delivered  by  the  protection  of  king  4.  Corpus  Historian  Francia?,  &c. 
Francis  I.  He  at  length  retired  to  the  queen  MARQUE,  or  Letters  op  marque,  in 
of  Navarre^  then  to  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  military  affairs,  are  letters  of  reprisal,  gruntinif 
in  1536  returned  to  Paris:  but  declaring  openly  the  subjects  of  one  prince  or  state  liberty  to 
for  the  Calvinists,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  make  reprisals  on  those  of  another. — They  are 
Geneva;  which  he  at  length  left,  and, retiring  so  called  from  the  German m^rcAc?,  limit,  fron- 
to  Piedmont,  died  at  Turin  iit  1514,  aged  50.  tier;  as  being  "jus  concessum  in  alterius  prin- 
His  verses  arc  agreeably  filled  with  natural  cipis  marckus  sou  liniites  transeundi,  sibique 
beauties.  La  Fontaine  acknowledged  himself  jus  faciendi ;''  as  being  a  right  of  passinir  tlk^ 
his  disciple,  and  contributed  greatly  to  restore  limits  or  frontiers  of  another  prince,  and  duin^^ 
to  vogue  the  works  of  this  ancient  poet.  Marot,  one's  self  justice. 

besides  his  other  works,  has  translated  part  of  Letters  of  marque,  among  us,  are  extraordi- 

the  Psalms  into  verse,  which  was  continued  nary  commissions  granted  by  authority  for  rf- 

by  Beza,  and  are  still  sung  in  the  Protestant  paration  to  merchants  taken  and  despoiled  by 

churches  abroad.      Michael  Marot,  his  son,  strangers  at  sea ;  and  reprisal  is  only  the  rr- 

was  also  the  author  of  some  verses  ;  but  they  taking,  or  taking  of  one  thing  for  another.  TW 

are  not  comparable  to  those  of  John,  and  much  form  in  these  cases  is,  the  sutferer  must  first 

leys  to  those  of  Clement  Marot. — The  Avorks  of  apply  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  he  shall  make 

the  three  Marots  were  collected  and  printed  to-  out  letters  of  request  under  the   prtvy-s^'al; 

^ether  at  the  Hague  in  1/31,  in  3  vols.  4to.  and  and  if.  after  such  request  of  satisfaction  madr, 

m  {)  vols.  12nio.  the  party  required  do  not,  within  convenient 

MAROTIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  time,  uuike  due  satisfaction  or  restitution  to  the 

partment  of  Lower  Rhine,  with  a  late   llciie-  party  grieved,  the  lord-chancellor  shall  makf 

dictine  abbey,  lb  miles  N.  W.  of  Siiaslnirg.  Iiim  out  letters  of  marque  under  the  frreatM^I: 

I^n.  7.  33  E.     Lat.  48.  3S  \.  and  by  virtue  of  these  he  may  attacK  and  vi^'m* 

MARPACH,  atovvn  of  .Suuliia,  in  the  duchy  the  property  of  the  agirressor  nation,  witboni 

of  Wirtemberg,  situate  on  the  Xecker,  eij^ht  hazaid  of  being  condemned   as  a  robber  or 

miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Stiiti^^ard,  ami  30  E.  N.  E.  of  pirate. 

Wihlbad.     Ix)n.  S).  7  K.     Lat.  -18.51  N.  MARQUESAS,  a  group  of  islands  in  thf 

MARPESIA,   in  fiiluilous  history,  a  cele-  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  the  most  consiilrr- 

brated  (jueen  of  the  .Amazons,  who*  waged  a  able  are,  St.  Christina  and  St.  Pedro-  Captain 
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Cooke,  in  hit  second  voyage,  lay  tome  time  at  The  ground  whereon  the  pipces  are  to  be 

the  first  of  tliese,  which  is  sitoate  in  ion.  139.  ranged  and  glued  is  ordinarily  of  oalc  or  fir  well 

0  W.  and  lat.  9.  55  S.     It  is  high  and  steep,  dried;  and,  to  prevent  warping,  is  composed 

bttt  baa  many  yalleys,  which  widen  towards  the  of  several  pieces  glued  together.    The  wood  to 

sea,  and  are  covered  with  fine  forests  to  the  be  used,  boing  reduced  into  leaves,  of  the  thick* 

sammits  of  tlie  interior  mountains.    The  pro-  ness  of  a  line,  is  either  stained  with  some  co- 

dncts  of  these  and  the  other  islands  are  bread-  loiir,  or  made  black  for  shadoiv;  which  some 

fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  scarlet-  effect  by  putting  it  in  sand  extremely  heated 

beans,  paper-mulberries  (of  the  bark  of  which  over  the  fire,  others  by  steeping  it  in  lime- 

tbeir  ciotti  is  made),  casuarinas,'  with  other  water  and  sublimate,  and  others  in  oil  of  sul- 

tropical  plants  and  trees,  and  hogs  and  fowls,  phur.      Thus  coloured,  the  contours  of  the 

The  nativea  are  well  made,  strong,  and  active;  piece  are  formed  according  to  the  parts  of  tlie 

of  a  tawny  complexion,  bat  look  almost  bUck,  ciesiK'n  they  are  to  represent, 

by  being  pane  tared   over    the  whole  body.  The  leaves  to  be  formed,  of  which  there  are 

They  go  almost  naked,  havin«r  only  a  small  frequently  three,  four,  or  more  joined  together, 


black,  like  those  of  the  other  natives  of  the  then  the  workman  pressing  the  treadle,  and 

torrid  zone.    Their  arms  are  clabs  and  spears,  thus  holding  fast  the  piece,  ivith  his  saw  runs 

and  their  government,  like  that  of  the  Society  over  all  the  oatlines  of  his  design.     By  thus 

Islands,  monarchical.    The  drink  of  the  Mar-  joining  or  forming  three  or  four  pieces  together, 

quesana  is  water  only,  cocoa-nats  being  rather  not  only  time  is  saved,  but  also  the  matter  is 

scarce.      Their  music,   musical  instruments,  the  better  enabled  to  sustain  the  effort  of  the 

dances,  and  canoes,  very  much  resemble  those  saw,  which,  how  fine  soever  it  may  be,  and 

of  Otaheite.     In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  the  how  slightly  soever  it  maybe  conducted  by  the 

MarqaesaSfSocieiyand  Friendly  Islands,  Easter  workman,  except  this  precaution  were  taken. 

Island,  and  New  Zealand,  seem  to  have  all  the  would  be  apt  to  raise  splinters,  and  ruin  the 

same  origin;  their  language,  manners,  customs,  beauty  of  the  work.     All  the  pieces  having 

ke,  bearing  a  great  amnit]^  in  many  respects.  been  thus  formed  by  the  saw,  and  marked,  in 

MARQUE'J'RY,  in-laid  work;  a  curious  order  to  their  being  known  again,  each  is 

kind  of  work,  composed  of  pieces  of  hard  fine  veneered,  or  fastened  in  its  place,  on  the  com« 

wood  of  different  colours,  fastened,  in  thin  mon  ground,  with  the  best  English  glue;  and 

slices,  on  a  ground,  and  sometimes  enriched  this  being  done,  the  whole  is  set  in  a  press  to 

with  other  matters,  as  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  tin,  dry,  planed  over  and  polished  with  the  skin  of 

and  brasfl.  These  is  another  kind  of  marquetry  the  sea-dog,  wax,  and  shave-grass,  as  in  simple 

made,  instead  of  wood,  of  glasses  of  various  CO-  veneering,   and  the  fine  branches  and  more 

lours ;  and  a  third,  where  nothing  but  precious  delicate  parts  of  the  figures  are  touched  up  and 

stones  and  the  richest  marbles  are  used :  but  finished  with  a  graver. 

these  are  more  properly  called  mosaic-work.         MARQUIS,   a  title  of  honour,    next  in 

See  Mosa  ic.  dignity  to  that  of  duke,  first  given  to  those  who 

The  At  of  inlaying  is  very  ancient ;  and  is  commanded  the  marches,  that  is,  the  borders 

supposed  to  have  passed  from  the  east  to  the  and  frontiers  of  countries.    Marquisses  were 

west,  as  one  of  the  spoils  brought  by  the  Ro-  not  known  in  England  till  king  Richard  1 1,  in 

mans  from  Asia.     Indeed  it  was  then  but  a  the  year   1337t    created   his   great  favourite, 

simple  thing :  nor  did  it  arrive  at  any  tolerable  Robert  Vere,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  marquis  of 

rer^tion  till  tlie  15th  century  among  the  Dublin;  since  which  time  there  have  been 
talians ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  arrived  at  many  creations  of  this  sort,  though  at  present 
its  height  in  the  17th  century  among  the  there  are  twelve  English,  two  Scotch,  and  nine 
French.  Irish  marquisses.  The  manner  of  creating  a 
Till  John  of  Verona,  a  oo temporary  with  marquis  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  a  dulce, 
Raphael,  the  finest  works  of  this  kind  were  only  except  the  difference  of  the  titles,  and  the  mar- 
black  and  white,  which  are  what  we  now  call  quis  s  being  conducted  by  a  marquis  and  an 
morescos:  but  that  relis^ious,  who  had  a  genius  earl,  while  a  duke  is  led  by  a  duke  and  a  mar- 
for  painting,  stained  his  woods  with  cnres  or  quis:  he  is  also  girt  with  a  sword,  has  a  gold 
boiled  oils,  which  penetrated  them.  But  he  J^rge  put  into  his  hand,  and  his  robe  or  mantle 
went  no  farther  than  the  representing  buildings  is  the  same  as  those  of  a  duke,  with  only  this 
and  perspectives,  which  require  no  great  variety  difference,  that  a  duke's  mantle  has  four  guards 
of  colours.  Those  who  succeeoed  him  not  of  ermine,  and  a  marquis's  only  three  and  a 
only  improved  on  the  invention  of  dyeing  the  half.  The  title  given  him  in  the  style  of  the 
woods,  by  a  secret  which  they  found  of  burning  heralds,  is  most  noble  and  potent  prince.  His 
tbem  without  consuming,  which  served  ex-  cap  is  the  same  as  a  duke*s,  and  the  difference 
ceedingiy  well  for  the  shadows ;  but  had  also  between  their  coronets  consists  in  the  duke's 
the  advantage  of  a  number  of  fine  new  woods  being  adorned  with  only  (lowers  or  leaves, 
of  naturally  bright  colours,  by  the  discovery  of  while  the  marquis's  has  flowers  and  pyramids 
Amecica.  With  tliese  assistances  the  art  is  now  with  pearls  on  them  intermixed,  to  shew 
capable  of  imitating  any  thing ;  whence  some  that  lie  is  a  degree  between  a  duke  and  an 
call  it  the  art  of  painting  in  wood.  earl. 
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^lA'RQUISATE.  s,  (^marquisat^  French.)  The  ceremonies  of  the  Spartan  marriages 

The  soniory  of  a  marquis.  heincf  different  from  all  others,  deserve  to  be 

MA'HKKH,  *.  (from  wiar.)    One  who  spoils  mentioned  at  length,  as  related  by  Platarcb. 

or  hurts  any  tiling  {Ascham^.  *•  When  the  Spartans  had  a  mind  to  marrtf, 

IMAMlKIAtiR.  8.  (77?ffrrmo-e,  French.)    I.  their  coartship  was  a  sort  of  rape  upon  the  per- 

Tlie  act  of  uniting  a  man  or  woman  for  life  sons  thev  had  a  fancy  for;  and  those  they  chose 

(^Tajjlor).     2.  State  of  perpetual  union.  not  tencfer  and  half  children,  but  in  the  flower 

AiAinuAOE,  a  contriict,  both  civil  and  re-  of  their  age,  and  full  ripe  for  a  husband.  Mat- 

^l^ious,  bi'tncen  a  man  and  a  woman,  by  wliicli  tors  being  agreed  between  them,  the  »ufx^ii/Tft«, 

they  fni:aue  to  live  together  in  mutual  love  or  woman   that  contrived  and  managed  the 

and  rri<*n<iNliip  for  tlie  ends  of  procreation,  &c.  plot,  shaved  off  the  bride^s  hair  close  to  her  skin, 

Marricijie  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  dressed  her  up  in  man's  clothes,  and  left  her 
in  use  amon«,;;  all  people.  The  Romanists  ac-  upon  a  mattress:  this  done,  the  bridesToom 
(.'ount  it  a  sacrament.  The  woman  with  all  entered  in  his  common  clothes,  sober  anu  com- 
ber moveable  poods,  imnieriiately  upon  mar-  posed,  as  having  supped  at  his  ordinary  in  the 
riage,  pnsses  wholly  in  potestatrm  viri,  into  common  hall,  and  stole  as  privately  as  be  coald 
the  power  and  disposal  of  the  husband.  into  the  room  where  the  bride  lay,  untied  her 

The  first  inhabitants  of  (Ireece  lived  together  virgin  girdle,  whence  ><vn  /»>»>»,  is  to  deflower, 
without  marriaire.  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  is  and  took  her  into  his  embraces.  Having*  stay- 
said  to  liave  hcen  the  (irst  author  of  this  honour-  ed  a  short  time  with  her,  he  returned  to  his 
ahle  institntion  anion^- that  people.  After  the  comraties,  with  whom  he  continued  to  spend 
c:  nnnoirveaiths  of  (jJreece  were  settled,  mar-  his  lifr,  remaining  with  them  as  well  by  night 
riai^e  was  very  much  encouraged  by  their  laws,  as  by  day,  unless  when  he  stole  a  short  visit  to 
and  the  ahsiainini^  from  it  was  discountenanced  his  bride ;  and  that  could  not  be  done  without 
and  in  many  places  punished.  The  Lace«iemoni-  a  great  deal  of  circumspection,  and  fear  of  be- 
ans were  very  remarkable  for  their  severity  to-  ing  discovered.  Nor  was  she  wanting(as  ipay 
wards  tiiose  who  deferred  marriage  beyond  a  be  supposed)  on  her  part,  to  use  her  wit  in 
lirnite<l  time,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wholly  watching  the  niost  favourable  opportunities  for 
ahstained  tr\>in  it.  The  Athenians  had  an  ex-  their  meeting,  and  making  appointments  when 
press  law,  that  all  commanders,  orators,  and  company  was  out  of  the  way.  In  this  manner 
perso)i3  intrusted  with  any  public  affair,  should  they  lived  a  long  time,  insomuch  that  they  fre- 
he  married  n)en.  Polygamy  was  not  commonly  quently  had  children  by  their  wives  before  tliey 
tolerated  in  (ireece.  Tlse  time  of  marriage  was  saw  their  faces  by  day-light.  The  interview 
not  the  same  in  all  places.  The  Spartans  were  being  thus  difficult  and  rare,  served  not  only 
iii)t  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at  their  for  a  continual  exercise  of  their  temperance, 
full  strength  ;  the  reason  assiirned  for  whicli  and  farthered  very  much  the  ends  and  inten- 
ru'Jtom  hy  Lycurgus  was,  tl>ht  the  Spartan  lions  of  niarriage,  but  was  a  means  to  keep 
children  might  be  strong  and  vigorous:  and  their  passion  still  alive,  which  flags  and  decays 
the  Athenian  laws  are  said  to  have  once  ordcrcfl,  and  dies  at  last  by  too  easy  access,  and  long 
that  men  sliotild  not  marry  till  3.i  years  of  continuance  with  the  helove'd  object.*'  Potter, 
age.  The  season  of  the  ye;ir  which  they  pre-  Archccol.  book  iv.  c.  xi.  p.  295,  seq. 
ferred  for  this  purpi»sc  was  the  winter,  and  par-  The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greek's,  disal- 
ticnlarly  the  month  of  January,  called  (ra-  lowed  of  polygamy.  A  Roman  might  not  marry 
melion.  'i  he  (ireeks  thonglit  it  scandalous  to  any  woman  who  was  not  a  Roman.  Among 
contract  marria<:e  within  certain  degrees  of  con-  the  Romans,  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of 
sanguinity  ;  wiillst  most  of  t!ie  barharous  na-  every  month,  were  deemed  nnlucky  for  the 
tions  allowed  incestuous  mixtures.  celebration  of  marriage,  as  was  also  the  feast  of 

iMost  of  the  (Jreciiins  states,  especially  such  the  parentalia,  and  the  whole  month  of  May. 

us  made   any  figure,   required    their   citizens  The  most  happy  8eason  in  every  respect  was 

shouhl  match  with  none  hut  citizens,  and  the  that  which  followed  the  ides  of  June. 

children  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  The  Roman  laws  speak  of  second  marriages 

consent  of  their  parents.  The  usual  ceremonies  in  very  hard  and  odious  terms  :    Mat  re  jam 

in  promising  fidelity  was  kissing  each  other,  or  stcundis  nuptiis  funestata^^  1.  iii.  c.  de  Sec. 

civing  their  right  hands,  which  was  a  general  Nuptiis.   By  these  laws  it  was  enacted,  that  the 

iorm  of  ratifying  all  aoreements.     Before  the  effects  of  the  husband  or  wife  deceased  should 

marriage  could  he  solemnized,  the  gods  were  to  pass  over  to  the  children,  if  the  survivor  should 

be  consultr<l,  and  their  assistance  employed  by  marry  a  second  time.    By  the  law  Hac  edietali, 

prayers  and  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  to  Cod.  de  sec.  nupt.  the  survivor,  upon  marrying 

some  of  the  deities  that  superintended  these  af-  a  s(*cond  time,  could  not  give  the  person  lie 

fairs,  hy  the  parents,  or  nearest  relations  of  the  married  a  portion  more  than  equal  to  that  of 

persons  to  be  married.     When  the  victim  was  each  of  the  children.    In  the  primitive  church, 

opened,  the  irall  was  taken  out  and  thrown  be-  the  respect  to  chastity  was  carried  so  high,  tliat 

hind  the  altar,  as  being  the  seat  of  anger  and  a  second  marriage  iras  accounted  nootnerthan 

malice,  and  therefore  the  aversion  of  all  the  a  lawful  whoredom,  or  a  species  of  bigamy; 

deities  who  had  the  care  of  love,  as  well  as  those  and  there  are  some  ancient  canons,  which  for- 

who  became  their  vjtUiries.     For  the  particu-  bid  the  ecclesiastics  from  being  present  at  «- 

larities  relating  to  the  hride  and  bridegroom,  con<l  marriages, 

liec  BuiDi:  and  Bridkgroom.  Marriage,  by  the  Mosaic  law,*  was  subject  to 
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several  restrictions ;  thus  by  Levit.  chap,  xviii.        Taking  marriat^f  in  the  iig'ht  of  a  civil  con- 

ver.  If),  a  man  was  forbid  to  marry  his  brother's  tract,  the  law  treats  it  as  it  does  all  other  coii-^ 

ividour,  nnlesshe  died  without isssue  ;  in  which  tracts:  allowing  it  to  be  good  and  valid  in  all 

c^se^  it  became  enjoined  as  a  duty.     So  it  was  rases  where  the  partien,  at  the  time  of  making 

forbid  to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  while  she  was  it,  were,  in  the  nnt  place,  willing  to  contract ; 

living,  ver.  18.,  which  was  not  forbidden  before  secondly,  able  to  contract ;  and  lastly,  actually 

the  law,  as  appears  from  the  instance  of  Jacob,  did  contract,  in  the  proper  forms  and  solemui- 

Tbe  ancient  Koman  law  is  silent  on  this  ties  required  by  laiv. 
head  ;  and  Papinian  is  the  first  who  mentions        By  several  statutes,  a  penalty  of  100/.  is  in- 

it,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Caracalla.  flicted  for  marrying  any  persons  without  banns 

The  lawyers  who  came  after  him  stretched  the  or  licence;  but  by  26  Ueorge  11.  c.  33,  if  any 

bonds  of  affinity  so  far,  that  they  placed  adop-  person    hhall    solemnize    matriuiooy    without 

tion  on  the  same  footing  with  nature.  banns  or  licpnce,  obtained  from  some  ]iersons 

Affinity,  according  to  the  modern  canonists,  having  authority  to  grant  the  same,  or  in  any 
renders  marriage  unlawful  to  the  fourth  genera-  other  place  than  a  church  or  chapel  where 
tion,  inclusive ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  of  banns  have  been  usually  published,  unless  by 
direct  affinity,  and  not  of  that  which  is  secon.  special  licence  from  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
dary  or  collateral.  JIffinit  met  affinity  non  est  burv,he  shall  be  guiltyof  felony.and  transported 
affinu  rnevf.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  forfourte<*nyears,and'themarria^e  shall  be  void. 
ttiis  impediment  of  marriage  does  not  only  fol-  Marriages  accordini;  to  the  laws  of  any  other 
low  an  affinity  contracted  by  lawful  matriuion)-,  country  arc  valid  in  England,  if  duly  solemniz- 
but  also  that  contracted  by  a  criminal  com-  ed  in  another  country,  as  marriatres  in  Scotland 
nierce  ;  with  this  difference,  that  this  last  does  are;  but  by  26  George  II.  c.  33,  s.  11,  mar- 
not  extend  beyond  the  second  generation ;  riages  by  licence,  where  the  parties  are  not 
whereas  the  other,  as  has  been  observed,  twenty- one,  must  not  be  without  consent  of 
reaches  to  the'fourth.  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  party.     If  the 

in  Germany,  they  have  a  kind  of  nuirriage  guardian  or  mother  is  beyond  sea,  or  insane,  the 

called  morganatic,  wherein  a  man  of  quality  chancellor  will  proceed  upon  relation  in  their 

contracting  with  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  he  stead.     Questions  have  lately  arisen,  whether 

gives  her  the  left  hand  in  lieu  of  the  right ;  and  this  act  applies  to  Illegitimate  children,  and  the 

stipulates  in  the  contract,  that  the  wife  shall  civilians  have  held  that  it  does.    Marriages  can* 

continue  in  her  former  rank  or  condition,  and  not  be  solemnized  between  persons  within  the 

that  the  children  born  of  tliem  shall  be  of  the  Levitical  degrees,  but  if  solemnized,  they  are 

same  ;  so  that  they  become  bastards  as  to  mat-  not  void  till  after  sentence  of  the  proper  court, 

ters  of  inheritance,  though  they  arc  legitimate  Promises  of  marriage,  and  pre- contracts,  do  not 

in  effect.     They  cannot  bear  the  name  or  arms  prevent  the  parties  from   lawfully  marrying 

of  the  family.  '  other  persons:  but  an  action  lies  {or  a  breach 

Xone  but  princes,  and  great  lords  of  Ger-  of  the  contract.     Marriage  brokage  bonds  are 

many,  are  allowed  this  kinii  of  marriage.   '1  he  void  in  equity,  and  all  contracts  in  restraint  of 

uniirersities  of  Leipsic  and  Jena  have  declared  marriage  generally  are  void  ;  but  contracts  and 

a^inst  the  validity  of  such  contractsi ;  main-  legacit^s,  upon  condition  nut  to  marry  any  par- 

taimng,tliat  they  cannot  prejudice  the  childrfu,  ticulur  p<'rson,  or  witliout  proper  consent,  arc 

especially  when  the  emperor's  consent  inter  ullowe<l,  tliongh  if  tliereisnotadevise  over  the 

venes  in  the  marriage.  leg;icy  is  vested  nevertheless.     To  marry  a  wo- 

The  Turks  liave  three  kinds  of  marriages,  and  man  an  h«nress  forcibly,  is  a  capital  felony  by 

three  sortsof  wives;  legitimate,  wives  in  krbin,  3  IJenrv.VII.  c  2,  and  39  Elizabeth,  c.  9. 
and  slaves.     They  marry  the  first,  hire  the  se-         A  wife  cannot  li*ave  her  husband.     If  she 

cond,  and  buy  the  third.  €*1ope  from  him,  she  loses  her  dower,  unless 

The  people  in  Java  marry  and  have  children  sbe  returns  and  is  reconciled.     An  action  of 

at  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  the  women  leave  trespass  lies  for  taking  away  a  wife,  with  the 

child-bearing  before  they  are  thirty ;   and  at  goods  of  her  husband,  and  also  for  criminal 

Tonquin  there  arc  wuincn  common  to  any  that  conversation  with  the  wife  of  any  one. 
will  hire  them,  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  If  a  man  ill  use  and  turn  his  wife  away,  she 

Among  all  the  savage  nations,  wbether  in  has  credit  for  necessaries  wherever  she  goes,  and 

Asia,  Afi'ica,  or  America,  the  wife  is  couiuion-  he  is  obliged  to  pay  her  debts  ;  but  it  is  other- 

ly  booght  by  the  husband  from  her  father,  or  wise  if  she  elopes  or  commits  adulter)'.     A  mar- 

those  other  relations  who  have  an  authority  ried  woman  cannot  be  sued  for  her  own  debts, 

over  her;  and  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  for  although  she  has  a  separate  maintenance, 
this  purpose,  together  with  the  paynieut  of  the         Divorces  are  of  two  kinds,  absolute,  and  from 

price,  has,  therefore,  l^ecouic  the  usual  form  or  bed  and  board.     The  former  can  only  be  by  act 

solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages,  of  parliament,  unless  it  is  for  some  original  de- 

The  Hebrews  also  purchased  their  wives,  by  feet  in  the  marriage ;  the  latter  is  allowed  on 

paying  down  a  competent  dowry  for  theui ;  and  account  of  ill-treatment,  &c.,  and  then  the  wife 

Aristotle  makes  it  one  argument  to  prove  that  has  alimony  or  maintenance  allowed  her. 
the  ancient  (irecians  were  an  uncivilized  peo-         For  tbe  proportions  which  marriages  bear  to 

pie,  because  they  used  to  buy  their  wives  ;  and  births,  and  birth  to  burials,  in  s>everal  p.iits  of 

HI  proportion  as  they  laid  a:»ide  their  harbaious  Kurope,  Mr.  Derham  gives  ut  the  fuilowin 

manners,  they  left  off  this  practice.  table. 
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■.i  of  Plac 


England  in  general 

London 

Hantnliire,  from  165Gto  165S  ,  '. 

Tirerton  in  Ocvonsliire,  from  1569  to  1G58 

Cranbrook  in  Kent,  from  1656  to  1649 

Aynhoin  Northamptonshire,  for  118  years 

Upminater  in  Essex,  for  100  years 

Frankfort  onthe  Maine,  in  1(195 

(Hd,  Middle,  and  Lower  Mark,  in  169S       ! 

Dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Branilenburg,  in 

Breslatr  in  Silesia,  from  16S7  to  91 

Paris,  Id  1670,  1671,  1672 


Marriag'e*  to   Births  to  B 

Births,  as           rials,  as 

1  to  4.63          1 

12  to   1 

1   to  4               1 

to    1,1 

1  to4               1 

1  to  3.7           1 

26  to  ( 

1  to  3.9           1 

6   to    1 

1  to  6               1 

9  to   1 

1  (o4.6           1 

8  to   1 

1  to  3.7             1 

2  to  1 

1  to  3.7           1 

9    to    1 

1  to  3.7            i 

5  to    1 

6   to    1 
6  to    1 

1  to  4.7            i 

Tlie  folloiving  table,  G 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Price. 


^ilar  to  tlic  preceding,  is  formed  from  thcobservations  collected ae 
It  is  taken  from  Chaiiibers'is  Cyclopiedia,  by  Dr.  Kees : 


.s 

B 

i 

a 

liiflliliiiili 

i^ii='2-iliiilli 

■SI; 

1  II  1  1 

Mill 

1  1  1  1  1    1 

1 „- 1  U 1 i4i  1 1  1  * 
r- 1  r  ifff  1 1 1" 

1 
1 

ft; 

j 

1 

1  ■  1 

ill- 

Jiiit- 

ill  SI 

Ditto,  ditto,  including  dissenters,  from  r7f8to  1772 
n  Lincolnshire,do.  from  1752  to  1771 
from  1759  to  1766 

Boston  in  New  Eng-land.  from  1731  to  1752 

Paris,  mean  of  some  of  the  last  years 
Vienna,  annual  medium  from  1757  to  1769 
-Amsterdam,  ditto,  for  some  of  the  last  years 
Copenhagen,  ditto         .... 
Berlin,  ditto,  for  five  years,  ending  at  1759 
Breslaw.  ditto,  from  1633  to  1734        . 

,  ditto,  from  1717  to  17S5 

Rome,  ditto,  from  1759  to  1761 

Vaud  in  Switierland,  do.  for  10  years  before  1766 

I^trinolift 


admitted,  ibat  marriap;es  do,  one    above  four  times  the  neddintrs ;  and  thtnUm 
■r,  each  produce  about/oiir  Uirthi.    it  may  seem,  that  in  the  most  bedthy  coanUy 
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sttaadoni,  CTenr  w«ddin|r  prodaeet  «bor«  foar  ing  togedier,  to  which  inch  an  iinmal  9d6U 
children ;  and  thoarh  this  be  thecatein  Paris,  tion  woM  in  time  grow :  thos,  since  19,  or 
for  reaaons  which  ne  has  given,  he  has  oh-  the  third  of  57,  is  tlie  expectation  of  two  joint 
senred  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  great  town,  lives,  whose  coronoon  age  is  29,  or  oomoion 
He  adds,  that  from  comparing  the  births  and  complement  57,  twenty  marriages  every  year 
weddinrs  in  countries  and  towns,  where  regis*  between  persons  of  this  age  wonld,  in  hfty- 
ters  of  tbcm  have  been  kept,  it  appears,  that  seven  years,  grow  to  20  times  19,  or  380  mar- 
in  the  fonner,  marriages  one  with  another  sel-  riages  always  existing;*  tos^ether.  The  nnmber 
dom  prodace  less  than  four  children  each ;  ge-  of  survivors  also  arising  froui  these  marriages, 
nerallv  between  four  and  (ive,  and  sometimes  and  always  living  together,  would,  in  twice  57 
above  five;  but  in  towns  seldom  above  four,  years,  increase  to  the  same  number.  Moreover, 
generally  between  three  and  four,  and  some*  the  particular  proportion  that  becomes  extinct 
times  under  three.  It  is  necessary  to  be  oh-  every  year,  out  ot  the  whole  number  constant- 
served  here,  that  though  the  proportion  of  an-  ly  existing  together  of  single  or  joint  lives, 
nnal  births  to  weddings  has  been  considered  must,  wherever  this  number  nnderf^oes  no  va* 
as  giving  the  true  number  of  children  derived  riation,  be  exactly  the  same  with  the  expecta- 
from  each  marriage,  taking  all  marriages  one  tion  of  those  lives,  at  the  time  when  their  ex- 
with  anolber ;  yet  this  is  only  true,  when,  for  istence  commenced.  Thus,  if  it  were  found 
nuuiT  years,  the  births  and  burials  have  kept  that  a  nineteenth  part  of  all  the  marriages 
nearly  equal.  Where  there  is  an  excess  of  the  among  any  body  of  men,  whose  numbers  do 
births,  occasioning  an  increase,  the  proportion  not  vary,  are  dissolved  every  year  by  the  deaths 
of  annual  births  to  weddings  must  oe  less  of  either  the  husband  or  wife,  it  would  appear 
than  the  proportion  of  children  derived  from  that  19  was,  at  the  time  they  were  contracted, 
each  marriage :  and  the  contrary  roust  take  the  expectation  of  these  marriages.  Dr.  Price 
place  where  there  is  a  decrease.  Mr.  Kersse-  observes,  that  the  annual  avenu^e  of  weddings 
Doom,  from  his  observations,  estimates  the  du-  amonir  the  ministers  and  professors  in  Scot- 
ration  of  marriageif  one  with  another,  as  in  land  tor  twenty-seven  years  was  about  thirty- 
the  following  table :  one ;  and  the  averai^e  of  married  persons  fur 
Those  whose  ages,  taken  together,  make  seventeen  vears,  ending  in  1767*  ^^^  been  667. 
40  live  together  between  24  and  25  years.  This  nnmoer,  divided  by  31,  gives  21 },  the  ex- 
50  •  -  22  23  pectation  of  marriage  among  them,  which,  he 
60  -  •  23  21  says,  is  above  2|  years  more  than  the  expecta- 
70  .  •  19  20  tion  of  marriage  would  be  by  Dr.  Halley's  ta- 
80  •  -  17  IH  ble,  on  the  supposition  that  all  first,  second, 
90  -  •  14  15  and  third  marriages  may  be  justly  considered 
100  -  -  1213  as  commencing  one  with  another,  so  early  as 
Phil.  Trans.  No.  468.  sect.  iii.  p.  319.  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  he  has  proved  that  the 
Dr,  Price  has  shewn,  that  on  De  Moivre*s  expectation  of  two  equal  joint  lives  is  to  the 
hypothesis,  or  that  the  probabilities  of  life  expectation  of  a  single  life  of  the  same  age  as 
decrease  uniformly  (see  Complbmbnt  of  2  to  3 ;  consequently,  the  expectation  of  a  sin- 
lifb),  the  duration  of  survivorship  is  equal  gle  life  at  30,  among  the  ministers  in  Scotland, 
to  the  duration  of  marriage,  when  the  ages  cannot  be  less  than  32.25.  If  we  suppose  the 
are  eqnal :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  expect-  mean  ac^  of  all  who  marry  annually  to  be  33 
ation  of  two  joint  lives,  the  ages  being  equal^  and  2o,  the  expectation  of  every  marriage 
is  the  same  with  the  expectation  of  survivor-  would  be  19  years ;  or  one  with  another  they 
ship  ;  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  sur-  would  be  all  extinct  in  19  years;  the  mar- 
viTors,  or  (which  is  the  same,  supposing  no  nages  which  continue  beyond  this  term, 
second  marriages)  of  widows  ana  widowers  though  fewer  in  number,  enjoying  among  them 
alive  together,  which  will  arise  from  any  given  just  as  much  more  duration  as  those  that  fall 
set  of  such  marriages  constantly  kept  op,  will  short  of  it  enjoy  less.  But  it  appears  from  the 
he  eqnal  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  marriages,  or  observations  and  tables  of  Mr.  Muret,  that,  in 
half  of  them  (the  number  of  widows  in  parti-  the  districtof  Vaud  (dividing  half  the  number 
cular)  equal  to  half  the  number  of  mamages.  of  married  persons,  vis.  38,328,  by  the  annual 
Thus,  the  expectation  of  two  joint  lives,  both  medium  of  weddings,  viz.  808)  the  expectation 
40,  is  the  third  of  46  years,  or  their  comple-  of  marriage  is  only  23|  years :  so  much  higher 
ment,  i.  e.  15  years  and  4  months;  and  this  are  the  probabilities  of  life  in  the  country  than 
is  also  the  expectation  of  the  survivor.  That  in  towns,  or  than  they  ought  to  be,  according 
is,  supposing  a  set  of  marriages  between  per-  to  De  Moivrc*s  hypothesis.  Price*s  <  ^hs.  &c. 
sons  all  40,  they  will,  one  with  another,  last  See  Expectation  op  Life,  Lifx-annuitibs, 
just  this  time,  and  the  survivors  will  last  the  and  Survivorship. 

5ame  time.      In  adding  together  the  years        MA'KRIAOEA  OLE.  a.  (from  marriage.) 

which  any  great  number  of  such  marriages,  I.  Fit  for  wedlock  ;  of  age  to  be  married.     2. 

and  their  survivorships,  have  lasted,  the  sums  Capable  of  union  (Milton), 
would  be  found  to  be  eqnal.     It  is  observed        MA'RKIBD.  a.  (from  marry.)    Conjugal; 

farther,  that  if  the  number  expressing  the  ex-  connubial  (Dry den), 

pectation  of  single  or  joint  lives,  multiplied  by        MARROW.     The  concrete  oily  matter  se- 

the  number  of  single  or  joint  lives  whose  ex-  creted  into  tlie  bony  cells  and  canals  of  ani- 

pectation  it  is,  be  added  annually  to  a  society  mals ;  as  tuH  Is  that  which  is  secreted  into  the 

or  town,  the  sum  gives  the  whole  number  liv-  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  about  the  kid- 
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tieys,  and  other  abdominal  viscera  of  tlicliprbi-  was  entrusted  by  Juno  to  the  god  Priapiis, 
vorous  and  fruofivorous  tribes  :  and  sjiennaceti  wUo  instructed  him  in  dancing  and  every  man- 
that  secreted  in  the  cranium  of  the  cachalot  ly  exercise.  His  trial  before  the  celebrateii 
or  physeter  macrocephalus.  The  marrow  of  court  of  the  Areopagus,  according  to  the  au* 
the  ox,  on  distillation,  affords  similar  products  thoritr  of  some  autliors,  for  the  murder  of  Hal- 
to  suet,  except  that  tJiere  passes  first  into  the  lirhotius,  forms  an  interesting  epoch.  Mirs 
receiver  a  white  suet  resembling  the  butter  of  having  killed  Hallirhotins,  Neptune*s  son,  for 
wax.  It  affords  an  insipid  water,  nmch  oil,  having  violated  the  chastity  ot  his  daughter, 
the  greater  part  of  which  again  becomes  fixed,  Alcippe,  Neptune  accused  him  before  the  tribu- 
and  a  little  phlegm :  an  acid  is  hence  also  ob-  nal  of  twelve  gods,  where  he  was  acquitted, 
tained.  The  place  in  Athens  where  this  jodginent  was 

Marrow  (Spinal).     See  Mbdulla.  pronounced  has  been  since  called  A^a<»;  rayi-:. 

Marrow.  Medulla.  In  botany,  the  pith  because  it  was  an  eminence  or  a  rock;  and 
of  a  vegetable.  The  inner  vesicular  substance,  the  judges  from  thence  took  the  name  of  Areo- 
or  that  which  clothes  the  inner  surface  of  a  pujrstcs.  This  action  of  Mars  might  very  wt>ll 
hollow  trunk,  consisting  chiefly  of  air-vessels;  induce  the  (i  reeks  to  attribute  unto  him  what 
but  formerly  supposed  by  Linneus  to  have  a  the  most  ancient  and  eastern  nations  had  al- 
near  resemblance  to  the  medulla  spinalis  of  ready  published  concerning  the  god  of  war. 
animals,  on  which  account  he  thus  named  it.  Dionysius  or  Halicarnassus  says,  that  the  Sa- 
lts place,  as  vegetables  advance  to  maturity,  is  bines  and  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Qai- 
siipplied  by  the  air-vessels  of  the  surface  of  tfie  rinus  to  the  god  Enyalius,  being  in  some  doubt 
brunches  and  leaves,  and  in  the  same  propor-  whether  he  were  god  Mars  himself,  or  another 
tion  it  becomes  gradually  obliterated.  god  who  presided  over  military  adventures. 

MA'RKOWliOXE.  *.  (marrow  and  bojic.')  The  amours  of  Mars  aiid  Venus  arc  greatly 

1.  Bone  boiled   for  the  marrow.     2.  In  bur*  celebrated.     The  god  of  war  gained  the  atfrc- 

lewjue  language,  the  knees  (I/Estr.y  tions  of  Venus,  but  Apollo  informed  Vulcan 

MA'RlilOU  FAT.  *.  A  kind  of  pea.  of  his  wife's  debaucheries.     Vulcan   secretly 

MA'RROWLESS.  a,  (from  mar  vote)  Void  laid  a  net  around  the  bed,  and  the  two  lovers 

of  marrow  (Shakitp.y  were  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  all  the  gods, 

MARRUBIUM.      White   horehound.     In  till    Neptune  prevailed  upon  the  husband  to 

botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  didynamia,  order  set  them  at  liberty.    In  the  wan»  of  Jupiter 

gymnospermia.     Calyx   salver-snaped,    rigid,  and  the  Titans,  Mars  was  seized  by  Otes  ami 

tenstriate  ;  upper  lip  of  the  corol  cloven,  linear,  Ephialtes,  and  confined  for  fifteen  months,  till 

straight.     Fourteen  species;  chiefly  natives  of  Mercury  procured  him  his  liberty.     Duriiur 

Spain  and   the    Levant;    one   indigenous   to  the  Trojan  war  he  took  the  side  of  the  Tro- 

the  Cape:  one  common  to  our  own  country,  jans,   and  defended  the  favourites  of  VeDii:» 

In  about  half,  the  calyx  is  five-toothed,  in  the  with  uncommon  activity.     His  temples  were 

rest  ten-toothed.     The  species  of  most  note  is  not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  in  Rome  he  re- 

the  M.  vulgare:  leaves  roundish-ovate,  tooth-  ceived  unbounded  honours,  and  the  %varlike 

ed,  wrinkled,  and  veined ;  calyx  with  setace-  Romans  were  proud  of  paying  homage  to  a 

ous,  hooked  teeth.     Found  wild  on  our  own  deity  whom  they  esteemed  as  the  patron  of 

wastes.     The  leaves  have  a  moderately  strong  their  city,  and  the  father  of  the  first  of  their 

smell  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeably  monarchs.     His  priests,  among  the  Kouraits 

so;  the  disagreeableness,  however,  diminishes  were  called  Salii ;  they  were  first  instituttMi 

by  drying,  and  at  last  is  totally  dissipated:  by  Numa,  and  their  ch\ef  of&ce  was  to  guarti 

their  taste  is  very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive,  the  sacred  Ancylla,  one  of  which,  as  was  snp- 

and   durable  in  the  mouth.     These  qualities  posed,  had  fallen  down  from  heaven.     Mar» 

claim  for  it  a  medicinal  character;  but  it  docs  was  generally  represented  in  the  naked  fisrnrf 

not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  great  or  pc-  of  an  old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pikf, 

culiar  virtue.     It  is,  nevertheless,  a  favourite  and  a  shield.     He  generally  rode  in  a  cliari'ii 

remedy  with  the  common  people  in  coughs  and  drawn  by  furious  horses,  which  the  poets  cal- 

asthmas.  led  Flight  and  Terror.   The  surnames  uf  Mar^ 

Marrubium,  or  Marruvium,  a  place  near  are,  Gradivus,  Mavors,  Quirinus,Salisubsnlii*. 

the  Liris  in  Italy.  among  the  Romans.     The  Greeks  called  him 

7'oMA'RR\.  V.  a.  (maricr,  French.)     1.  Ares,  and  he  was  the  Camulus  of  the  (iaiil*, 

'Jo  join  a  man  and  a  woman  (Gwy).     2.  To  and  the  Mamers  of  Carthage.     Mars  was  lUe 

dispose  of  in  marria*::e  (^Jtacon).     3.  To  take  father  of  Cnpid,  Anterus,  and  Harroonia,  by 

for  husband  or  wife  (^ISkaksptarc).  the  goddess  Venus.     He  was  the  reputed  tj- 

7b  Ma'ruv.  v.n.  To  enter  into  the  conju-  thcr  of  Romulus.  He  presided  over  eladiiiior>. 

gal  state  (Skakspcare),  and  was  the  god  of  hunting  and  of  whaif u*r 

MARS,  the  god  of  war,  was  the  son  of  Ju-  exercise  oraumsements  have  something  uwnly 

piter  and  Juno,  or  of  Juno  alone,  who  had  and  warlike. 

wished  to  become  a  mother  without  the  assist-  Mars,  in  astronomy,  the  planet  that  nu- 
ance of  the  other  sex,  like  Jupiter,  who  had  volvos  next  beyond  the  earth  in  our  sy^tf" 
produced  Minerva  all  armed  from  his  head.  Fur  its  dimensions  and  the  elements  of  it^or- 
and  she  was  shown  a  flower  by  Flora  in  the  bit,  see  Astronomy. 

plains  near  Olenus,  whose  very  touch  made         The  ^n\\s  on  the  surface  of  this  planet  v^^^ 

women    pregnant.     The   education   of    Mars  tiibt  observed  in  1006  by  Ca^sini  at  Bob>gi'« 


MARS. 


wilh^  a  telescope  about  16^  feet  long;  and 
con  tinning  to  obaenre  them  for  a  month,  he 
fonnd  they  came  into  the  same  sittiation  in 
tirenty-foor  lionrs  and  forty  minutes.  The 
planet  iras  ohserred  by  some  astronomers  at 
Ronie  with  longer  telescopes,  but  they  ts- 
signed  to  it  a  rotation  in  thirteen  hours  only. 
This,  hoirever,  was  afterwards  shewn  by  M. 
Cassini  to  have  been  a  mistake,  and  to  nave 
arisen  from  their  not  distin^ishing  the  oppo- 
site aides  of  the  planet,  which,  it  seems,  na%'e 
spots  pretty  much  alike.  He  made  further 
oDserrations  on  the  spots  of  this  planet  in 
1B70,  from  whence  he  drew  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  time  the  planet  took  to  re- 
volve. The  spots  were  again  observed  in  sub- 
sequent oppositions,  particularly  for  several 
days  in  17^«  by  Maraldi,  who  took  notice 
that  they  were  not  always  well  defined,  and 
that  the^  not  only  chan^^cd  their  shape  fre- 
quently in  the  space  between  two  oppositions, 
but  even  in  tlie  space  of  a  month.  Some  of 
Uiem,  however,  continued"  of  the  same  form 
long  enonrh  to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  pla- 
net s  revolution.  Among  these  there  appeared 
that  year  an  oblong  spot,  resembling  one  of 
the  belu  of  Jupiter  when  broken.  It  did  not 
reach  quite  round  the  body  of  the  planet,  but 
had,  not  &r  from  the  middle  of  it,  a  small 
protuberance  towards  the  north,  so  well  de- 
fined, that  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  settle  the 
period  of  its  revolution  at  twenty- four  hours 
tiiirty-nine  minutei,  only  one  minute  leu  than 
what  Cassini  had  detennined  it  to  be. 

Besides  these  dark  spots,  former  astronomers 
took  notice  that  as«*groeut  of  his  globe  about  the 
south  pole  exceeded  the  rest  of  his  disk  so  much 
in  brightness,  that  it  appeared  beyond  them  as  if 
it  were  the  segment  of  a  larrer  globe.  Ma- 
raldi informs  us  that  this  brtgnt  spot  had  been 
taken  notice  of  for  sixtv  years,  and  was  more 
permanent  than  the  otner  spots  on  the  planet. 
t>ne  part  of  it  is  brighter  than  the  rest,  and 
(he  least  bright  part  is  subject  to  great  changes, 
and  has  sometimes  disappeared. 

A  similar  brightness  about  the  north  pole 
of  Mars  was  also  sometimes  observed ;  and 
these  observations  are  now  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Herschel,  who  has  viewed  the  planet  with 
much  better  instruments,  and  much  higher 
magnifying  powers  than  any  otlier  astronomer 
ever  was  in  possession  of.  His  observations 
were  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  planet,  the  position  of  his  axis, 
&c.  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
Ixxiv. 

"  The  analogv,**  says  Dr.  Herschel,  «*  be- 
tween Mars  and  the  earth  is,  perhaps,  by 
far  the  greatest  in  the  whole  s«)lar  8yst4*ni. 
Their  diunial  motion  is  nearly  the  same;  the 
obliquity  of  their  respective  ecliptics  not  very 
diHercnt.  Of  all  the  superior  planets,  the 
ilifttance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  by  far  the 
nearest  alike  to  that  of  the  earth  ;  nor  will  the 
length  of  the  Martial  year  appear  very  differ- 
ent from  what  we  enjoy,  when  compared  to 
the  surprising  duration  of  the  years  ot  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  Herscliel.     If  then  we  find 


that  the  globe  we  inhabit  has  its  polar  regfOfff 
froxen  and  covered  with  mountains  of  ice  and 
snow,  that  only  partly  melt  when  alternately 
exposed  to  the  sun,  I  may  well  be  permitted  to 
surmise,  that  the  same  causes  insy  probably 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  globe  of  Mars: 
that  the  bright  polar  spots  are  owing  to  the  vivid 
reflection  of  light  from  frozen  regions,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  those  spots  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  la 
the  year  \7^\  the  south  polar  spot  was  ex* 
tremely  large,  which  we  might  well  expect, 
as  that  pole  nad  but  latelv  been  involved  in  a 
whole  twelvemonth's  darlcness  and  absence  of 
the  sun;  but  in  17^  I  found  it  considerabljr 
smaller  than  before,  and  it  decreased  contf- 
nuallv  from  the  20th  of  May  till  about  the 
middle  of  September,  when  it  seemed  to  be  at 
a  stand.  During  this  last  period  the  south  pole 
bad  already  been  above  eight  months  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  summer,  and  still  continued  to 
receive  the  sun-beams,  thonifh,  towards  the 
latter  end,  in  such  an  oblique  direction  as  to 
be  but  little  benefited  by  them.  Ou  the  other i 
hand,  in  the  year  17^1,  the  north  polar  spot 
which  had  been  its  twelvemonth  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  was  but  lately  returning  into  dark^ 
ness,  appeared  small,  thou«[h  undoubtedly  in- 
creasinir  in  sise.  Its  not  being  visible  in  the 
vear  1/^3  is  no  objection  to  these  phenomena, 
being  owing  to  the  position  of  the  axis,  by 
whicn  it  was  removeti  out  of  sight.  It  has 
been  commonly  related  by  astronomers,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  this  planet  is  possessed  of 
such  strong  refractive  powers  as  to  render  the 
small  fixed  stars  near  which  it  passes  invisible. 
Dr.  Smith  relates  an  observation  of  Cassini, 
where  a  star  in  the  water  of  Aquarius,  at  the 
distance  of  six  minutes  from  the  disk  of  Mar- 
became  so  faint  before  its  occultation,  that  it 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  nor  with  a 
three- feet  telescope.  This  won  Id  indicate  an 
atmosphere  of  a  very  extraordinary  size  and 
density ;  but  the  following  observations  of  Dr, 
Herschel  seem  to  show  that  it  is  of  much 
smaller  dimensions.  *'  1783,  October  26th. 
There  are  two  small  stars  preceding  Mars,  of 
different  sizes ;  with  460  they  appear  both 
dusky  red,  and  are  pretty  unequal ;  with  218 
they  appear  considerably  unequal.  The  di- 
stance from  Mars  of  the  nearest,  which  is  also 
the  largest,  with  227  measured  3f  26"  20"'. 
Sometime  after,  the  same  evening,  the  distance 
was  y  8"  55"',  RIars  being  retrograde.  Both 
of  them  were  seen  very  distinctly.  They  were 
viewed  with  a  new  twenty-feet  reflector,  and 
appeared  very  bright.  October  27th,  the  small 
star  is  not  qmte  so  bright  in  proportion  to  the 
large  one  as  it  was  last  nignt,  being  a  good 
deal  nearer  to  Mars,  which  is  now  on  the  side 
of  the  small  star;  but  when  the  planet  was 
drawn  aside,  or  out  of  view,  it  appeared  as 
plainly  as  usual.  The  distance  of  tne  small 
star  was  2'  5"  25'".  The  largest  of  the  two 
stars  (adds  he)  on  which  the  above  observa- 
tions were  made  cannot  exceed  the  twelfth, 
and  the  smallest  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
magnitude ;  and  1  have  no  reason  to  suppose 


MAR  MAR 

that  they  were  any  otherwise  aifccted  by  the  seen  and  heard.     The  port  is  a  basin  of  an 

approach  of  Mars  than  what  the  brie^htness  of  oval  form,  3-181)  feet  long-,  by  960  in  its  widest 

its  superior  light  may  account  fur.  From  other  part,  witir  1^  or  20  feet  depth  of  water,  and  is 

p)ienomeiia  it  appears,  however,  that  this  pla-  defended  by  a  citadel  and  a  fort.     lo  lH4i^  t)»e 

net  is  not  without  a  considerable  atmosphere  ;  plague  raged  with  great  violence,  and  with 

for  besides  the  permanent  spots  on  its  surface,  still  greater  in  1720,  when  it  carried  off  50,000 

1  have  often  noticed  occasional  chani^^es  of  par-  of  the  inhabitints.     The  memory  of  this  ^re:it 

tiai  bright  belts,  and  also  once  a  darkish  one  calamity  is  preserved  by  two  pictares,  painted 

in  a  pretty  high  latitude ;  and  these  alterations  bv  Serre,  in  the  hall  of  the  town-house.     In 

we  can  haidly  ascribe  to  any  other  cause  than  1/93  Marseilles  revolted  against  the  French 

the  variable  disposition  of  clouds  and  vapours  National  Convention,  but  was  very  soon  re- 

floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet."  duced.     It  is  13  miles  N.W.  of  Toulon,  ancl 

Mars.    (^Mars.^    A  name  for  iron  in  al-  362  S.  by  £.  of  Paris.     JLon.  5.  27  E.    Lat. 

chemy.  43.  18  N. 

M'ARSAIS    (Caesar,    Chesneau    du),     a  MARSH,  Mars,  Mas,  are  derived  from  the 

French  grammarian,    born   at    Marseilles    in  Saxon  mejipc,  fen  (^Gibson). 

1676.     He  became  a  member  of  the  congre-  Marsh,    a,    (mejipc,  Saxon.^      A  fen ;  a 

g-ation  of  the  oratory,  which  he  soon  quitted^  bog  ;     a    swamp ;    a  watery    tract    of   land 

and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  an  advo-  (^Drayton), 

rate,  but  left  that  profession  also,  and  engaged  Marsh,     or    Salt    marsh,     a    pastare 

in  the  business  of  teaching  youth.     He  had  a  found  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  tnereco- 

share  in  the  Encyclopedic,  and  died  in  1756.  very  of  sick  and  lame  horses  under  certain 

His  principal  works  are,  1.  An  Explanation  circumstances.     The  experienced  Gibson  says, 

of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gallican  Church,  with  the  salt  marshes  along  the  river  Thames  are  as 

respect  to  the  Pretences  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  good  pastures  for  horses  as  any  about  London; 

12mo.  ;   2.  A  reasonable  method  of  learning  and  there  many  horses  run  all  tlie  year  round, 

the  L<itin  Language,   12nio. ;   3.  A  Treatise  Though  the  air  arising  from  the  naarshes  isi 

on  Tropes,  Hvo. ;    4.  Les  Veri tables  Priucipes  very   injurious   to  human  constitutions,  and 

de  la  Grammaire,  4to.  subjects  them  to  annual  returns  of  the  ague., 

MAR8AL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dc-  and  some  other  maladies;  yet  it  has  no  such 

partment  of  Muerthe.     It  is  remarkable  for  effect  upon  brute  creatures  that  feed  on  tlieoi, 

its  saltworks,  and  seated  on  the  ScUe,  in  a  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  quality  of 

marsh  of  dilhcult  access;    which,   with   the  the  salts  with  which  that 'grass  is  usore  or 

fortifications,   renders  it  an  important  place,  less  impregnated.     The  marsh  soil  is  for  tlie 

it  is  17  niiies  N.E.  of  Nanci.     Lon.  6.  41  E.  most  part  a  composition  of  a  very  fine  light 

Lat.  48.  49  N.  mould,   mixed  with  sand^    covered   all  over 

MARSAQUiVER,     or    Marsalqviver,  with   a  fine  trefoil,    which    sows  itself  and 

a  strong  and  ancient  town  of  A I  osiers,  in  Tre-  grows  extremely  thick  in  some  places,  as  we 

mcsen,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Afri-  see  it  on  some  parts  of  our  finest  commons.   If 

ca.     It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1/32;  the  rains   fall   never  so  heavy,    the  ground 

and  is  seated  on  a  rock,  near  a  bay  of  the  Me-  being  open  drinks  it  up  immeiliately,  so  that 

diterranean,  three  miles  from  Oran.     Lon.  0.  the  cattle  always  lie  dry  upon  it,  even  in  win- 

10  W.     Lat.  36.  1  N.  ter,  when  mo^t  other  places  are  potcliy,  whirh 

MARSEILLES,  a  strong  city  of  France,  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  all  others  tu 
in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  horses  at  grass.  They  purge  more  there,  both 
It  was  lately  an  episcopal  see;  and  the  inha-  by  dung  and  urine,  than  on  any  other  pasture, 
bitants  are  computed  to  be  90,000.  It  was  so  and  afterwards  take  on  a  firmer  flesh  ;  so  tliat 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  those  who  send  their  horses  there  only  to 
Cicero  styled  it  the  Athens  of  the  Gauls,  and  cleanse  them,  and  after  purging  remore  them 
Pliny  called  it  the  Mistress  of  Education.  It  to  other  pastures,  unless  it  be  for  some  par- 
is  seated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  upper  cular  convenience,  Gibson  savs,  are  greatly 
end  of  a  gulf,  covered  and  defended  by  many  mistaken  ;  for  he  has  known  horses  that  hare 
small  islands  ;  and  it  is  partly  on  the  declivity  run  there  summer  and  winter^  with  as  few  a«- 
of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  plain.  It  is  divided  cidents  as  happen  to  horses  any  where  else, 
into  the  Old  'i  own,  or  the  City,  and  the  New  Four-and-twenty  hours  constant  rain  in  the 
Town.  The  first  appears  like  an  amphithea-  grass  season  will  often  brin^  up  grass  in  tb< 
tre  to  the  vessels  which  enter  the  port ;  but  the  marshes,  unless  the  weather  be  extremely  cold, 
houses  are  mean,  and  the  streets  dirty,  nar-  And  liorscs  often  grow  fat  on  the  best  marshes 
row,  and  steep.  In  this  part  is  tlie  principal  when  they  are  eaten  so  bare,  or  burnt  up  in 
church,  built  by  the  Goths,  on  the  ruins  of  dry  weather,  that  scarcely  any  grass  is  to  W 
the  temple  of  Diana.  The  New  Town  is  a  seen  on  them.  In  winter  some  never  hon>e 
perfect  contrast  to  the  City,  with  which  it  has  them,  but  let  them  run  abroad  and  take  tlifir 
a  communication  by  one  of  the  finest  streets  chance  in  the  open  fields,  where  tliere  are  ihm- 
imaginable;  and  its  other  streets,  the  squares,  ther  trees  nor  hedges  to  cover  them,  and  y<*t 
and  the  public  buildings  are  beautiful.  With  they  seldom  suffer  any  thing  from  the  extre- 
respect  to  commerce,  Marseilles  has  been  mity  of  the  weather ;  nor,  unless  the  ground 
called  Europe  in  miniature,  on  account  of  the  be  covered  deep  with  miow,  do  they  aliiHV 
— nety  of  dresses  and  languages  which  are  here  them  any  dry  forage.     Yet  these  for  the  nio^t 
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part  appesr  in  good  case  even  in  the  monthi  officer  of  statr.    This  office,  until  it  wm  made 

becember  and  Jan  nary,  when  tbey  have  no-  hermlitarv,  alvrays  pasted  by  grant  from  -the 

thinr  to  feed  on  but  the  roots.  kin^r,  anu  never  was  neld  by  tenure  or  serjean- 

All  tiie  irater  they  have  to  drink  is  for  the  ty  (by  any  subject)  as  the  offices  of  lord  htg'h 

most  part  brackish,  which  at  first  is  not  very  steward  and  lord  high  constable  were  sometimes 

agreeable  to  horses  that  have  not  been  used  to  held.    The  title  is  personal,  the  office  honora- 

it,  but  afterwards  they  relish  it  as  wi^ll  as  any  ry  and  officiary.    Thev  were  formerly  styled 

other.      The  greatest  danger  on  the  marsh  lord  marshal  only,  until  king  Kichard  11,  June 

grounds  is  from  the  deep  ditches  made  to  take  20,   1397,  granted   letters  patent  to  Thomas 

off  the  spring  tides,  some  of  which  have  their  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  to  the  h^irs 

bottoms  filled  with  a  mixed  snbstance  engen-  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the 

dered  by  the  weeds,  which  makes  them  still  name  and  style  of  earl  marshal ;  and  further, 

more  dangerous.  gave  them  power  to  bear  in  their  hand  a  gold 

Marsh  (Narcissus),  a  learned  prelate,  was  truncheon,  enamelled  with  black  at  each  end ; 

born  in  Wiltshire  in  1638,  and  educated  at  having  at  the  upper  end  of  it  the  king's  arms 

Magdaien-hall,  Oxford.     In  1678  he  was  ap-  engraven  thereon,  and  at  the  lower  end  his 

pointed  provost  of  Dublin  college,  and  in  1682  own  arms. 

JTomoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Leighlin  and  King  James  I.  was  pleased,  by  letters  patent, 

Vrns,  and  after  various  translations  reached  dated  August  29th,  1622,  to  constitute 'Ihonias 

the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  in  1703.     He  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  earl 

repaired  several  decayed  churches,  and  built  marshal  for  life;  and  the  next  year,  the  same 

an  alms-house  for  clergymen's  widows.     He  king  granted  (with  the  advice  of  the  privy. 

died  in  1713.    The  archbishop  wrote,  I.  In-  council)  letters  patent,  wherein  it  was  declared, 

stitotiones  Dogicae  in  usum  Juventutis  Acade-  that  during  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  lord 

micse,  Dublin,  1681.    2.  An  Introduction  to  high  constable  of  England,  the  earl  marshal 

the  l>octrine  of  Sounds,  containing  some  Pro-  had  the  like  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  chival* 

posais  for  tlie  improvement  of  Acoustics^,  &c.  ry  as  both  constable  and  marshal  jointly  ever 

Marsh  (Cinqnefoil),  in  botany.     See  Co-  exercised.    See  Chivalry  (Court  of). 

MARVM.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1672,  king  Charles 

Marsh  (Elder),  in  botany.     See   Vibur-  II.  was  pleased  to  grant  to  Henry  lord  Howard 

NUM.  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body  lawfully  begot- 

Marsh  (Marigold).     See  Caltha.  ten,  the  office  and  dignity  of  earl  marshal  of 

MARSHAL,  or  Marbschal,  tnarfscallus,  England,  with  power  to  execute  the  same  by 

primarily  denotes  an  officer  who  has  the  care  deputy  or  deputies,  in  as  full  and   ample  a 

or  the  command  of  horses.  manner  as  the  same  was  heretofore  execute<l 

Nicod  derives  the  word  from  polemarchitt,  by  Henry  Howard,  lord  Maltravers,  late  earl 
master  oT the  camp ;  Matthew  Paris  fruiu  jlfeir-  of  Arunilcl,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  grandfather 
its  senescailus.  In  the  old  Gaulish  language,  to  the  said  Henry  lord  Howard  ;  or  by  Thomas 
tnareh  signified  horse;  whence  Mureelial  Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandfather  to 
might  signify  him  who  commanded  the  cav«|.  the  said  Thomas  Howard,  late  earl  of  Arundel, 
ry.  Speiman,  Skinner,  and  Menage,  derive  Surrey,  and  Norfolk  ;  or  by  Thomas  Howard 
it  from  the  German  maer^  marre^  a  mare,  or  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandfather  of  the  said  Tho- 
evenahorse,  and  «cAa//,  servant;  which  makes  mas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk;  or  by  John 
some  imagine  the  title  was  first  given  to  farriers,  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,  or  any  other  earl 
or  those  who  shod  and  bled  horsed  ;  anil  that  marshal  of  England,  with  a  pension  of  201. 
in  succession  of  time,  it  passed  to  those  who  each  year,  payable  out  of  the  Ifanaper  office 
commanded  them.  Pasquier  makes  four  seve-  in  chancery  ;  and  on  default  of  the  issue>ma1e 
ral  derivations  for  the  four  several  kinds  of  of  the  said  Henry  lord  Howard,  with  limitation 
marshals  in  use  among  the  French;  viz.  mar-  to  the  heirs-malf  lawfully  begotten  of  the  bo<ly 
shals  of  France,  marshals  de  camp,  marshals  of  the  said  Thomas  Howard^  earl  of  Arundel, 
de  logis,  or  quarter  masters,  and  farriers,  who  &c. ;  and  on  the  default  of  such  issue  to  de- 
are  also  callra  by  the  name  of  marshals.  The  scend  in  like  manner  to  the  heirs-male  of 
third  be  derives  from  marche,  or  marchir^  to  Thomas  late  earl  of  Suffolk ;  and  on  default  of 
mark,  limit;  and  the  last  from  maire,  master,  his  issue-male,  to  the  heirs-male  of  lord  Wil- 
and  chai,  horse.  liam  Howard,  late  of  Nuworth  in  the  county 

Eari  Marshal  of  Scotland. — His  office  was  of  Cumberland,  youngest  son  to  Henry  How- 
to  command  the  cavalry,  whereas  the  constable  ard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  on  default  of  his 
commanded  the  whole  army.  They  seem,  issue-male,  to  Charles  Howard  earl  of  Not- 
however,  to  have  had  a  sort  of  joint  command,  tingham,  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body  law- 
as  of  old  all  orders  were  addressed  **  to  our  con-  fully  beirotten. 

stable  and  roarischal."     The  otht  e  of  earl  ma-  Field  Marshal,  an  office  of  higli  rank  in  the 

rischal  lias  never  been  out  of  the  not)le  family  European  armies.     It  was  long,  however,  dis- 

of  Keith.     It  was  reserved  at  the  union  ;  and  used  in  the  British  army,  but  has  iatf^ly  been 

when  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were  bought  revived  in  the  person  of  his  royal  highness  tlie 

it  was  in  the  crown,  being  forfeited  by  the  re-  duke  of  York,  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  some 

hellion  of  George   Keith,  earl  mari'schal,  in  other  general  officers. 

1715.  A'/i  iifh  t  Ma  rshal,  or  Marsh  al  of  the  Kings's 

Earl m^Iarshalo/ England  K  the  eifrUihgresit  House  an  English  officer,  whose  business,  ac- 
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cording  to  Fleta,  is  to  execute  the  commands  pass,  slander,  trover,  action  on  the  case,  &c. 

and  decrees  of  the  lord  steward,  and  to  liave  between  party  and  party,  within  the  I ib«»rty. 

the  custody  of  prisoners  committed  by  the  which  extends  twelve  miles  about  Whitehall. 

court  of  verge.     Under  him  are  six  marshaPs  The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  steward  of  the 

men,  who  are  properly  the  king's  bailiffs,  and  king's  household,  and  knight-marshal  fortiie 

arrest  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  when  a  war>  time  being  ;  the  steward  of  the  court,  or  bis 

rant  is  backed  by  the  board  of  green-cloth,  deputy,  is  generally  an  eminent  couuse).    It 

The  court  where  causes  of  this  king,  between  can  try  all  causes,  and  sits  every  week,  so  that 

man  and  man,  are  tried,  is  called  the  Marshal-  judgment  can  be  obtained  in  a  fortnight  or 

sea,  and  is  undiT  the  knight  ntarshal.  three  weeks.     It  has  jurisdiction  of  all  debts 

Marshal  signi6es  farther,      I.  The  chief  above  as  well  as  below  forty  shillings.     But  if 

officer  of  arms  (Shak^peare).     2.  An  officer  a  cause  of  importance  is  brought  in  this  court, 

who  regulates  combats  in  the  lists  (^Drii'loi),  it  is  frequently  removed  into  the  rourtof  King's 

3.  Any  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a  liench,  or  Common  Pleas,  by  an  habeas  eorptiM 

feast,  or  any  other  assembly  (^Spenser),    4.  A  cum  causa.     This  cannot  4)e  done  unless  tl^e 

harbinger;  a  pursuivant  («SVj/if;y).  debt   is  above  twenty   pounds.      The  court 

To  Ma'rsual.  t^.  a  (from  the  noun.)     1.  would  have  a  great  deal  of  practice,  on  account 

To  arrange;  to  rank  in  order  (^Glanville),  2.  of  its  expedition,  if  it  were  not  confined  by 

To  lead  as  a  harbinger  (^Shakspeate),  having  only  a  fixed  number  of  attorneys. 

MA'KSHALLEK.  *.  (from  marshal.)  One  MA'RSHALSHIP.  jr.  The  office  of  a  mar- 
that  arranges ;  one  that  ranks  in  order  (Trapp).  slial. 

MARSHALL   (Thomas),   an   English  di-  MARSHAM  (Sir  John),  a  learned  writer, 

vine,  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  about  1621,  was  born  in  London  in  1602,  and  educated  first 

and  bred  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford ;  but  when  at  Westminster  school,  and  next  at  St.  Johir< 

the  university  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  college,  Oxford.     He  afterwards  studied  the 

parliamentary  visitors  he  went  to  Rotterdam,  law,  and  became  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chan- 

After  the  restoration  he  became  fellow  of  his  eery.   In  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  royal 

college,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.    He  was  party,  and  in  1660  was  chosen  member  of  par- 

afterwards  rector  of  Lincoln  college,  and  ap-  liament  for  Rochester.     Charles  II.  conferred 

pointed  dean  of  Gloucester.     He  died  in  1685.  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.     He  died 

His  works  are,  1.  Observationes  in  Evangelio-  in  1685.      He  is  distinguished  for  his  Diatnlja 

rum  Versiones  perantiquas  duas,  Gothicas  sci-  Chronologica,  or  a  Chronological  Dissertation, 

licet  et  Anglo  Saxonicas  ;  2.  An  Explanation  wherein  he  examines  successfully  the  principal 

of  the  Catechism;  3.  An  Epistle  prefixed  to  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  chronology  of 

Dr.  Hyde's  Translation  into  the  Malayan  Lau-  the  Old  Testament,  1649,  4to.     He  afterwards 

guage  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  enlarged  this  work  under  the  following  title. 

Apostles.  Canon     Chronicus,    iEgyptiacns,     Ebrucus, 

Marshall  (Xathanael),  an  English  divine,  Grsecus,  &  Disquisitiones,  1662,  folio, 

at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  MARSHFIbLD,   a    town  in   Gloucester- 

who  was  chaplain  to  George  II.  and  published,  shire,  with  a  market  on  Tuesday ;  seated  on  the 

1.  The  works  of  St.  Cyprian,  fol.  1717;  2.  A  Coteswold  Hills,  11   miles  E.  of  Bristol,  and 

Defence  of  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  102  W,  of  London.     Lon.  2.  15  W.     Lat.  51. 

State,  1717,  8vo.    His  sermons  were  published  30  N. 

by  his  widow  in  1730,  in  3  vols.  bvo.  MARSHLAND,  a  marshy  peninsula  in  the 

MARSHALLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  opposite  to  KingVLynn. 

syngenesiapolygamiaacquu lis  class  and  order,  almost  surrounded  with  the  Ouse  and  oihrr 

Generic    character:    calyx    common,    many-  navigable  rivers,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea.     It 

leaved,  spreading;  leaflets  linear,  lanceolate,  seems  formerly  to  have  been  recovered  out  of 

blunt,  concave,  almost  equal,  permanent ;  co-  the  ocean^  from  whose  inundations  it  could 

roUa  compound,  uniform,  longer  than  the  ca-  never  be  altogether  defended ;  and  in  sir  Henry 

lyx ;  stamen,  filaments  five,  capillary ;  pistil  Spelman's  time  it  suffered  two  general  one^, 

germ  ovate;  pericarpium none  ; seeds  solitary  ;  viz.  one  from  the  salt>water,  the  other  froai 

receptacle  chaffy.  the  freshes  ;  by  the  last  of  which  the  inhabit- 

MARSHALLING  A  COAT,  in  heraldry,  ants   suffijred  "42,0001.  daujage.     It  contain* 

is  the  disposal  of  several  coats  of  arms  belong-  about  30,000  acres,  which  turn  to  more  profit 

ing  to  distinct  families,  in  one  and  the  same  by  grazincr  than  ploughing,     it  it  about  ten 

escutcheon  or  shield,  together  with  their  orna-  miles  in  tFie  widest  place,  and  has  no  less  than 

ments,  parts,  and  appurtenances.  1 1 1  brick  bridges.     The  commonage  of  it  be> 

MARSHALSEA  COURT,  is  a  court  of  re-  longs  to  seven  villages  that  surround  it    The 

cord,  originally  instituted  to  hear  and  deter-  air  was  formerly  so  unhealthy  that  an  af^e  wis 

mine  causes  between  the  servants  of  the  king's  in  that  country  called  the  MarshloMd  bailiff. 

household,  and  others,  within  the  verge ;  and  Of  late,  however,  this  tract  of  land  has  hero 

has  jurisdiction  of  things  within  the  verge  of  diligently  cultivated,and  there  is  a  correspond* 

the   court,  and   of  pleas   of   trespass,  where  ing  improvement  in  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 

either  party  is  of  the  king's  family,  and  of  all  MARSHMALLOVV.    See  Althjca. 

other  actions  personal,  wherein  both  parties  are  MA'RSHY.  a.  (from  marsh.  \     1.  Uo^cy « 

the  king's  servants ;  but  the  court  has  also  wet ;  fenny  ;  swampy  (^Drydtn)   2.  Produced 

power  to  try  all  personal  actions,  as  debt,  tres-  in  marshes  (^Drydcn). 
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MA  RSI,  a  nation  of  Oermanyj  who  after*  liis  back,  to  a  tree,  wbile  Apollo  stands  before 

wards  settled  in  Italy,  in  a  country  abound  in  g*  him  with  his  lyre  in  his  hands.     At  Celene 

with  wild  boars,  and  other  ferocious  animals,  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to  travellers 

They  are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  civil  for  some  time ;  it  was  suspended  in  the  public 

war  in  which  they  were  engagetl,  and  which  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot-ball, 

from  them   has   received    the    name  of  the  (JTtfffin.  Ovid,  &c.) — 2.    A  river  of  Fhrygia, 

Marxian  war.  which,  it  is  said,  had  its  source  from  the  abnn- 

MAI18IULI  (Louis),  an  Italian,  born  In  dant  tears  of  the  Patins,  Satyrs,  and  Druids,  at 

165^,  at  Uolofirna.    He  entered  into  the  impe*  the  fall  of  Marsyas  the  musician, 
rial  army,  and  served  with  great  reputation;         MARSUPIAL.  (marttf/Mo/if.)  Shaped  like 

but  in  lf>83  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tar-  a  bag,  or  purse. 

tars,  who  sold  him  to  the  Turks.    A  fter  HuflTrr-        M  A RSU  PI  ALIS,  (marmpialU^  mascuius  ; 

ing  much  hardr^hip,  he  was  ransomed  in  16^4,  from  margupium,  a  puree,  so  named  from  its 

and  in  1689  obtained  a  coloners  commission,  resemblance.)  In  anatomy.  See  Obturator 

He  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  intcrncs. 

marshal,  but  when  the  count  d'A^ro  was  con-        MART,  denotes  a  great  fair  or  market,  held 

deoined  to  death  for  giving'  up  the  fortress  of  annually  for  the  buying  and  selling  goods. 

Brisacto  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Marsigli,  who  There  is  a  mart  of  this  kind  at  Lynn  every 

cooimanded  him,  was  also  disgraced,  and  dis*  February,  which  lasts  about  a  fortnight.  This 

missed  the  service.     He  now  sought  consola-  is  followed  by  one  at  Wisbech,  of  nearly  equal 

tion  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  returned  to  Bo-  duration. 

logna,  where  he  formed  a  museum,  and  found-  MA  RTABAN,  a  city  of  Asia,  and  capital  of 
ei\  a  printing-house ;  the  first  he  gave  to  the  a  country  subject  to  the  king  of  Ava,  who 
senate,  and  the  last  to  the  Dominicans.  He  took  it  from  Pegu.  It  was  a  long  time  the  ca- 
ll if  d  at  Aiarsei  lies  in  17^.  He  was  a  fellow  pital  of  an  independent  kingdom.  The  soil  is 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  member  of  fertile,  and  the  climate  represented  as  healthy, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  writings  Thi.4  city  was  once  a  seaport,  and  one  of  the 
on  philosophical  subjects  are  numerous.  most  flourishing  commercial  towns  in  the  east, 

MARSi'LEA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  thn  being  situated  on  the  side  of  abay  or  large  river 

class  cryptogamia,  order  mnsci.     Comnon  re-  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  afforded  a  good 

ceptacle  oval,  coriaceous,  many-celled,  filled  harbour  for  ships  of  ttie  largest  size ;  but  after 

with  numerous  anthers,  and  germs.      Two  the  king  Ava  had  conquered  the  country,  be 

f pedes :  both  exotics.  caused  a  number  of  vessels,  laden  with  stones, 

MARSTUN  (John),  an  English  dramatic  to  be  sunk  in  its  month,  (o  that  it  is  now  only 

writer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  James   I.  navigable  for  small  vessels.    The  chief  trade  is 

Wood  savs  he  was  a  student  in  Corpus  Christi  now  in  earthenware  and   fish.       115    miles 

college,  Oxford ;  but  we  neither  know  his  fa-  S.S.E.  Pcffu.     Lon.  9S.  2.  K.  Lat.  16.  3S  N. 
mily  nur  the  time  of  his  birth.     He  contrihut-        MARTAUON    LILY,    in    botany.     See 

etl  eight  plays  to  the  stage,  which  were  all  act-  LiLruM. 

ed  at  Black-friars  with  applause ;  and  one  of        MARTEN,    in    ornithology.      See     Hi- 

tliem,  called  the  Dutch  Courtezan,  was  once  run  do. 

revived  since  the  restoration,  under  the  title  of        MARTHA  (St.),  a  province  of  Terra  Firnia, 

the  Revenge,  or  a  Match  in  Newgate.     Tiiere  in  South  America,  having  the  North  Sea  on  the 

is  no  account  when  he  died ;  but  we  find  his  N.  Rio  de  hi  Hache  on  the  E.  New  (iranada 

works  were  published  after  his  death  by  Shak-  on  the  S.  and  Carthagena  on  the  \V.     It  is 

speare,  and  may  thence  rea%onuhlv  con  elude  about  300  miles  long,  and  200  broad.     Here 

that  it  happened  about  the  year  10 f -I.  He  was  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  begin,  which  run 

a  chaste  and  pure  writer;  avoiding  all  that  the  whole  length   of  South  America.     This 

obscenity,  ribaldry,  and  scurrility,  which  too  country,  on  the  sea>coast,  is  exceedingly  hot, 

many  of  the  dramatists  of   that  time,  and  but  farther  inland  very  cold,  notwithstanding 

indeed  muih  more  so  in  some  periods  since,  its  situation  within  the  torrid  zone, 
have  made  the  basts  of  their  wit,  to  the  great        Martha,  (St.)   the  capital  of  the  above 

disgrace  and  scandal  of  the  stage.  province,  is  situated  in  a  wholesome  air  near 

MARSYAS,  a  celebrated  piper  of  Celsene,  the  sea.    Lon.  74. 0  W.    Ut.  1 1.  27  N. 
in  Phrygiau     He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on        Martha,  (St.)  an  exceeding  high  moun- 

the  flute  that  he  is  generally  deemed'  the  in-  tain  of  New  Spain.  According  to  some  travel- 

ventorofit.     Marsyas  was  enamoured  of  Cy-  lers  it  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference  at 

hele,  and  he  travelled  with  her  as  far  as  Nysa,  the  base,  near  5  miles  high,  and  ahvays  covered 

where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  with  snow.     Lon.  73.  5o.  \V.     Lat.  8.  0  N. 
Apollo  to  a  trial  of  his  skill  as  a  mnnician.         Martha's  Vinitard,  an  island  of  North 

'Ine  god  accepted  the'  challenge,  and  it  was  America  near  the  coast  of  New-England,  80 

niotnally   agreed  that  he  who  was  defeated  miles  south  of  Boston.     The  inhabitants  apply 

should  be  flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror.  Each  themselves  chiefly  to  their  fisheries,  in  which 

exerted  his  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory,  with  they  have  great  success.   Lon.  70.  35  W.  Lat. 

much  difficulty,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  41.  0  N. 

irod,  upon  this,  tied  his  antagonist  to  a  tree,        MA'RTIAL.  a,   (jnartial^    Fr.    martialit^ 

and  flayed  him  alive.     Marsyas  is  often  repre-  I^at.)     I.  Warlike;  fighting;  given  to  war; 

Bunted  on  monuments  as  tied,  his  hands  behind  brave  (^Spenser,  Chapmrnn).  8.  Having  a  war- 
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like  show ;  saitin^  war  (Pope).  3.  Belonging  with  those  of  Raderns  and  Farnabas.     f  n  the 

to  war;    not  ciyn  (Bacon),    4.  Borrowing  first  volume  there  is  a  life  of  Martial  by  Radenis. 

Dualities  from  the  planet  Mars  (Brown.)  5.  MA'RTIALIST.  ^•(from  miir/ta/.)  A  war- 
faving  parts  or  properties  of  iron,  which  is  rior ;  a  fighter  (Howei), 
called  .Var^  by  the  chemists.  MAR'IJN,  or  Martlet,  in  maatioloirr. 
Martial  law,  is  the  law  of  war  that  de-  (See  Mustela.)  An  animal  inhabiting  Hrooils 
pends  upon  the  mere  arbitrary  will  and  plea-  and  bushy  coverts,  rather  inferior  in  size  to  a 
sure  of  the  king,  or  his  lieutenant :  for  though  domestic  cat,  but  longer  in  the  neck  and  bodv, 
the  king  doth  not  make  any  laws  but  by  com-  having  a  head  and  tail  corresponding  in  make 
mon  consent  in  parliament,  yet,  in  time  of  and  shape  with  the  fox,  but  not  so  sharp-point- 
war,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  it  to  guard  ed  in  the  ears.  It  is  nearly  as  expert  in  cliinb- 
against  dangers  that  often  rise,  he  useth  ab-  ing  trees,  and  leaping  from  one  to  another,  as 
solute  power,  so  that  his  word  is  a  Vaw,  (Smith  a  squirrel ;  breeds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and 
de  Repub,  Ang,  lib.  2.  c.  4.)  But  the  martial  produces  four,  five,  and  even  six,  yonn^r  at  a 
law  according  to  chief  justice  Hale,  is  in  rea-  time:  lives  upon  poultry,  game,  and  linU. 
lity  not  a  law,  but  something  indulired  rather  These  animals  by  their  great  agility  in  climbing 
than  allowed  as  a  law;  and  it  relates  only  to  become  a  most  aestructive  enemy  to  pheasant*, 
members  of  the  army,  being  never  intended  to  a^nd  b3r  their  scent  they  are  frequently  the  sub- 
he  executed  ou  others,  who  ought  to  be  ordered  j^ct  of  much  mortifying  disappointment  to  a 
and  governed  by  the  laws  to  which  they  are  field  of  expectant  sportsmen.  When  foaod 
subject,  though  it  be  a  time  of  war.  And  the  admist  the  bushes,  the  general  burst  of  the  fiod- 
exercise  of  martial  law,  whereby  any  person  ing  hounds  is  as  great  as  when  a  fox  is  anken- 
might  lose  his  life,  or  member,  or  liberty,  may  neled,  and  so  continues,  till,  being  closeir 
not  be  permitted  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  pressed,  some  friendly  tree  (probably  clothed 
kind's  courts  are  open  for  all  persons  to  receive  with  ivy)  suddenly  terminates  the  chase,  by  af- 
justice.  fording  the  martlet  an  asylum. 

MARTIALES  LUDI,  games  celebrated  at  Martin,  in  ornithology.     See  HiRUnrno. 

Rome  in  honour  of  Mars.  Martin  (Benjamin),  an  eminent  artist  aoti 

MAKTIALIS  (Marcus  Valerius),  a  native  goud  mathematician,  was  born  in  1704.  After 

of  Spain,  came  to  Home  about  the  20th  year  publishiog  a  variety  of  ingenious  treatises,  and 

of  his  age,  where  he  recommended  himself  by  particularly  a  scientific  magazine  under  his 

his  poetical  genius.    As  he  was  the  panegyrist  own  name,  and  carrying  on  for  many  year»a 

ofthe  emperors,  he  gained  tiie  greatest  honours,  very  extensive  trade  as  an  optician  and  globe- 

and  Domitiun  ^^ave  him  the  tribuni'ship ;  but  maker  in  Fleet-street,  the  growing  infirmities 

unmindful  ofthe  favours  he  received  after  the  of  age  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  tbe 

death  of  his  iicnelactor,  lie  exposed  tlie  vices  of  active  pan  of  business.  Trusting  too  fatally  to 

a  monster,  whonj  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  ex-  what  he  thought  the  integrity  of  others,  be  ud- 

tolled  Hs  the  pattern  of  virtue.     Trajan  treated  fortunately,  though  with  a  capital  more  than 

the  poet  with  coldness,  who,  after  he  had  p;issed  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts,  oecame  a  bank- 

35^earsin  Rome  in  the  greatest  splendour,  rupt.     The  unhappy  old  man,  in  a  moment  of 

retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  became  desperation  from  this  unexpected  stroke,  at- 

the  object  of  malevolence'and  ridicule.     He  tempted  to  destroy  himself;  and  the  woood, 

died  about  the  104th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  though  not  imntediatelv  mortal,  hastened  hi^ 

in  the  75th  year  of  Ins  age.     He  is  noiv  well  death,  which  happened  tebruarv  9Ui,  17»2,iu 

known  by  the   fourteen    books   of  epigrams  his  7Hth  year.    He  had  a  valuable  collection  of 

which  he  wrote,  and  whoso  merit  is  now  best  fossils  and  curiosities  of  almost  every  species: 

described  by  the  candid  confession  ofthe  author  which,  after  his  death,  were  almost  given  aioy 

in  this  line',  by  public  auction.    His  principal  publlcatioat. 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  gumiam  mediocria,  sunt  male  't'^^'^^  ^.^^X  have  occurred  to  recollection,  arr. 

^yy.^           ^                               *  Ihe  Philosophic  Grammar;  beinf  a  \  lew  ot 

/^        '.  the  present  State  of  Experimental  Physioloffv, 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Martial  is  supposed  or  Aatural  Philosophy,  1/35.   «vo.     A  new, 

to  have  been  printed  about  the  year  1-4/0.     It  complete,  and  univers;il  System  or  Body  of 

is  in  4to,  and  is  a  work  of  extreme  scarcity  and  Decimal  Arithmetic,  1735,  8vo.     Tlie  Youn^ 

great  price.    Of  the  Ahline  editions  of  1510—  Student's  Memorial  Book,  or  Patent  Librarr, 

J  7,  the  curious  set  a  great  value  on  the  first,  1735,  ^vo.     Description  and  Use  of  botbtbf 


besides  the  notesofthat  learned  editor,  those  of  New  Elements  of  Optics, '  1 75^-  Matbeaw- 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Brodajus,  Adrian 'i'urnehus,  tical  Institutions,  viz.  Arithmetic,  Al^rki, 
Politum,  Lipsius,  Ruts^rersius,  and  Pontanus.     Geometry,  and  Fluxions,  1759.     Natural  Hi»- 
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tOBian  PbikMophr,  1765.    Imtitntions  of  As.  contained  1 2,4M  white  people,  18l4lreenin« 

trooocnicil  CalcuUtiont,  2  parts,  17^5.     I)e-  Uttoe's,  70,553  ilares,  and  443  fa^itiTeDegroeii. 

•cription  and  Use  of  the  Air-Pnmp,  1766.  !>«•  About  the  same  time  its  products  were  conit 

srripnon  of  the  Torricellian  Barometer,  1766.  pated  at  23  million  pounds  of  sajpir,  600,000 

Appendix  to  the  Description  and  L'se  of  the  of  cotton,  and  40,000  of  cocoa.    It  has  sereral 

4ilobe«,  1766.     Philosophia  Britanntca,  I77H,  ssfe  and  commodious  harbours,  well  fortified. 

3  vols.      (Gentleman  and  Lady*s  Philosophy,  St.  Pierre  i^  the  rapital. 
3  ▼  ols.    M  iscellaneous  Corres pondence,  4  toIs.        M  A'  KTl  N  M  A S,  §,(jMartin  and  mau,)  The 

Srstetn  of  Philology.     Philosophical  Geogra-  feast  of  St  Martin;  the  eleventh  of  Novetnher, 

pny.      Magazine  complete,  14  vols.  Principles  commonly  corrupted  to  ffiar/iVmae  or  marl/^* 

of  Poinp>work.     Theory  of  the  Hydrometer.  ma#.    Ctutter), 

]>octrine  of  Lo^rithms.  5f  AKTLETS,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  re* 

Ma  SI.TIN  (St.),  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  isle  presented  without  feet,  and  used  as  a  differeooe 

of  Rbe,  with  a  harbour  and  strong  citadel,  15  or  mark  of  distinction  for  younger  brothers. 

miles  west  of  Rochelle.    Lon.  1.  17  W.    Lat       MARINETS,  in  a  ship,sroall lines  fasten^ 

45.  ION.  ed  to  the  leech  of  a  sail,  reeved  through  a  block 

Martin  (St.),  one  of  the  Leeward  Car*  on  the  topmast-bead,  and  coming  down  by  the 

ribbemo  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  lying  to  mast  to  the  deck.    Their  use  is  to  bring  the 

tbe  nortli-west  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  to  the  leech  of  the  sail  close  to  the  yard  to  be  furled. 

•ooth.vrest  of  Angnilla.    It  is  24  miles  in  cir-        MA RTORANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ca* 

camference,  has  ne itiier  harbour  nor  river,  but  labria  Citeriore,  with  a  bishop's  see,  eight 

several  salt-pits.  It  was  long  jointly  possessed  miles  from  the  sea,  and  15  S.  of  Cosenia,  Lon. 

by  tbe   French  and  Dutch  ;  but  at  the  com-  16.  20  B.  Lat.  30. 6  N. 

meocetnent  of  the  present  war,  the  former  were        MARTORBL,  a  toivn  of  Spain,  in  Cata* 

expelled  by  the  latter.     Lon.  63.  0  \V.     Lat.  Ionia,  seated  at  the  confluence  ot  tbe  Nojra  and 

19.  4  X.  Lohrairal,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Barcelona.    Lon. 

Martin  (Cape),  a  promontory^  of  Valencia  1.  56  B.  Lat.  41.  36  N. 
in  Spain,  near  a  town  called  Denia,  and  sepa*        MARTOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 

rales  tbe  Oulph  of  Valencia  from  that  of  All*  with  a  fortress  on  a  rock,  eight  miles  S.  of  An* 

cant.  duxar. 

Ma 9 TIN  (Free),    in   toology,  is  a  name        MARTYNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

ftiven  in  this  countrr  to  a  cow-calf  cast  at  the  class  didynamia,  order  angiospennla.    Calyx 

same  time  with  a  bull-calf,  which  is  a  kind  of  fire-cleft ;  enrol  ringcnt ;  capsule  woody,  co* 

hermaphrodite  that  is  nerer  known  to  breed  vered  with  a  bark,  with  a  booked  beak,  ifonr* 

nor  to  discover  the  least  inclination  for  the  celled,  two-valved.     Four  species:  three  of 

ball,  nor  does  the  bnll  ever  take  tbe  least  notice  South  America ;  one  of  tbe  Cape  $  herbaceous, 

of  it.      See  HasMApaRODiTB.  flowering  plants. 

M  AKTINUAL,  in  the  manage,  a  thong  of       MAIiTYR,  is  one  who  lays  down  his  life, 

leather  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  girths  under  or  saflVrs  death,  for  the  sake  of  his  religion. 

the  bellvof  aborse,and  at  tbe  other  end  to  tbe  The  word  is  Qreek,  /^•frttp^  and  properly  si^* 

mnscroll,  to  keep  him  from  rearing.  nifies  a  witness.    It  is  applied,  by  way  of  enii* 

MARTINI  (Rajrmond),  a  learned  oriental-  nence,  to  those  who  stilfer  in  witness  of  tlie 

ist  of  the  13th  century.    He  was  a  native  of  truth  of  the  gospel. 

Spain,  and  entered  among  the  Dominicans.  He       The  Christian  church  has  abounded  in  mar* 

wrote  a  famous  book  against  the  Jews,  called  tyrs,  and  history  is  filled  with  surprising  ac« 

Pngio  Fidei,  which  was  not  printed  till  1651.  counts  of  their  singular  constancy  and  fortitude 

Martini  (Martin),  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  under  the  most  cruel  torments  liuman  nature 

many  years  in  China,  of  which  country  he  was  capable  of  suflering.  The  primitive  Chris* 

wrote  many  curious  memoirs.    He  returned  to  tians  were  accused  by  their  enemies  of  pa  vi  ng  a 

Europe  in  1651,  and  published  a  description  of  sort  of  divine  worship  to  the  martyrs.   Ol'  this 

China,  with  a  map  of  that  empire.    It  is  said  we  hare  an  instance  in  the  answer  of  the  church 

that  he  went  back  thither,  and  died  at  Hang*  of  Smyrna  to  the  snggestion  of  the  Jews,  who. 

Chew  at  tbe  aee  of  74.  at  the  martyrdom  ot  Poly  carp,  desired  the  hea* 

MARTINICO,  one  of  the  Windward  Ca-  then  judge  not  to  suflfer  the  Christians  to  carrjr 

ribbee  Islands*  60  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  off  his  body,  lest  they  should  leave  their  crucu 

circumference.    Tbe  French  possessed  it  from  fied  master,  and  worship  him  in  his  stead.    To 

1635  till  1762,  when  it  was  taken  by  tbe  En.  which  they  answered,  ««  We  can  neither  for- 

rlifh;  it  was  restored  in  1 763,  and  again  taken  sake  Christ,  nor  worship  any  other:  for  w« 

By  tbe  English  in  17»4 :  but  restored  to  France  worship  him  aa  the  Son  of  Uod ;  but  \oTe  \\m 

afaiu  by  tiie  treaty  of  peace  in  1801.    There  martyrs  as  the  disciples  and  followera  of  ihn 

■re  many  high  mountains  covered  with  trees.  Lord,  for  the  great  affection  they  have  %\iown 

M  well  as  several  rivers  and  fertile  valleys,  but  to  their  king  and  «J*^f;*^  A  like  answer  waa 
^y  will  not  bear  either  wlieat 
ever,  the  former  is  not  much 

natives  prefer  cassava  to  wheat ^.^  .  — -^•s  m» 

Ascea  sugar,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  chocolate,  thinking,  that  tho«gh  he  refused  to  ^,j^^\^\^ 

»ioes.  punento,  pUnUins,  and  other  tropical  the  heathen  idola,  lie  might  yet  be  **n^V\npA  \o 

frsiU;  and  is extremelv  populous.    In  I77»it  worship « Chriatian martyr ;  ■'-'^^^^ir^n^^  Y^^j^ 
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'*  I  do  not  worship  Friictuosus,  but  him  whom  churches,  in  which  the  several  festivals  dedi. 

Fructuosus  worshipK."    The  primitive  Chri8-  cated  to  them  are  marked  ;  and  nhich  seem  to 

tians  believed,  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed  very  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient 

singular  privilei^es ;  that  upon  their  death  they  Romans,  who  inserted  the  names  of  heroes  and 

were  imuicdiately  admitted  to  the  beatiHc  vi-  great  men  in  their  fasti  or  public  registers, 
siun,  while  other  souls  waited  for  the  comple-        The  martyrology  of  Eusebius  of  Cvsarea 

tion  of  their  happiness  till  the  day  of  judg-  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  ancient  charch. 

ment;  and  that  God  would  grant  chienv  to  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  8t.  Jerom;  bat 

their  prayers  the  hastening  of  his  kingdom,  the  learned  agree  that  it  is  not  now  extant, 

and  shortening  the  times  ot  persecution.  Tiiat  attributed  to  Beda,  in  the  eighth  centai y. 

The  churches  built  over  the  graves  of  the  is  of  very  doubtful  authority  ;  the  names  of  se- 

martyrs,  and  called  by  their  names,  in  order  to  veral  saints  being  there  found  who  did  not  live 

preserve  the  memory  ot'  their  suflerings,  were  till  after  the  time  of  Beda.   The  ninth  eentar\' 

distinguished  by  the  title  mar^^nt/mcon/e^Wo,  was  very  fertile  in  martyrologies ;  then  ap- 

or  menioria.  peared  that  of  Florus,  subdeacon  of  the  church 

The  festivals  of  the  martyrs  are  of  very  an-  at  Lyons ;  who,  however,  only  filled  up  the 

cient  date  in  the  Christian  church,  and  may  be  chasms  in  Beda.     This  was  pablished  about 

carried  back  at  least  till  the  time  of  Polycarp,  the  year  b3t),  and  was  followed  by  thatof  WaU 

wlio  suffered   martyrdom  about  the  year  of  denburtus,  monk  of  the  diocfse  of  Treves, 

Christ  IG8.    On  these  days  the  Christians  met  written  in  verse  about  the  year  818,  and  this 

at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  offered  prayers  by  that  of  Usuard,  a  French  monk,  and  written 

and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  examples  they  by  the  command  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  875, 

had  afl'orded  them  :  they  celebrated  the  eucha-  which  last  is  the  martyrology  now  ordinarily 

rist,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  toge-  used  in  the  Romish  church.  That  of  Rabanns 

ther  with  a  panegyrical  oration,  or  sermon,  and  Maurus   is    an   improvement  on    Beda   and 

reading  the  acts  of  the  martyr?,  were  the  spi-  Florus,  written  about  the  year  845:  that  of 

ritual  exercises  of  these  anniversaries.  Notker,  monk  of  St.  Gal,  was  written  about 

Martyr  (Peter),  a  famous  divine,  was  born  the  year  81)1.    The  martyrology  of  Ado,  monk 

at  Florence  in  15(10.     His  family  name  was  of  ferrieres,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  after* 

Vermillius,  but  his  parents  gave  him  that  of  wards  archbishop  of  Vienne,  is  a  descendant  of 

Martyr,  from  one  Peter,  a  martyr,  whose  church  the  Roman,  if  we  may  so  call  it ;  for  Da  Sollier 

stood'  near  their  house.    After  receiving  a  pri-  gives  its  genealogy  thus  :  The  martyrology  of 

vate  education  he  entered  into  an  Augustine  St.  Jerom  is  the  great  Roman  maityrology; 

monastery  at  Fiesoli.  He  became  distinguished  from   this  was   made  the  little  Roman  one 

as  a  pr«;icher,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  printed  by  Kosweyd  ;  of  this  little  Roman  oiar- 

St.  Peter's  in  the  altar  at  Naples,  where  the  tyrology  was  formed  that  of  Beda,  augmented 

writings  of  some  of  the  reformers  brought  him  bV  Florus.    Ado  compiled  his  in  the  year  a58. 

off  from  popery.     He  soon  found  it  necessary  1  he  martyrology  of  Nevelon,  monk  of  Corbie, 

to  leave  Italy,  and  went  to  Strasburg,  where  written  aSout  the  year  108U,  is  little  more  than 

he  married  a  young  nun  who  had  quitted  her  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Ado;  father  Kircber 

vows.     From' thence  he  went  to  England  at  also  makes  mention  of  a  Coptic  martyrology 

the  invitation  of  Edward  VI.  who  made  him  preserved  by  the  Maronites  at  Rome. 
professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  canon  of        We  have  also  several  protestant  martyrolo. 

Christ  church.     On   the  accession  of  queen  gies,  containing  the  sufferings  of  the  reformed 

Mary  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  under  the  papists ;  as  an  English  martyrology 

died  at  Zurich  in  1562,  aged  63.     He  wrote  by  J.  Fox,  with  others  by  Bray,  Clarke,  ficc. 
several  books  against  the  papists,  and  some        MAKU,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Cboravan,  ce> 

Commentaiies  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     His  lebrated  for  its  salt-works,  150  miles  E.N.E. 

wife  died  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary  of  Mesched,  and  .190  N.N.E.  of  Herat, 
her  remains  were  taken  up  and  buried  in  a        MA  RVAO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 

dunghill ;   hut  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  seven  miles  S.E.  of  Valenga  de  Alcantara. 

throne  they  were  honourably  interred  in  Christ  Lon.  6.  14  W.  Lat.  44.  33  N. 
church,  a?id  an  oration  spoken  on  the  occasion.         MaARVEJOLS,    a    commercial    town    of 

7o  Ma'rtyr.    v.  at.  (from  the  noun.)     1,  France,  in  the  department  of  Lozere,  seated  in 

To  put  to  death  for  virtue,  or  true  profession,  a  vallry,  on  the  river  Colange,  10  miles  X.W. 

2.  'Jo  murder ;  to  destroy  (Sucklinjs^),  of  Mende,  and  300  S.  of  Paris.    Lon.  2.23  C. 

MA'KTYRDOM.  *.  (irom  martyr.)    The  Lat.  44.  36  i\. 
death  of  a  martyr;  the  honour  of  a  martyr;         MA'RVEL.  *.  (merveWe^  Ft.)  A  vrooder; 

testimony  borne  to  truth  by  voluntary  submis-  any  thing  astonishing  (Shakspeare). 
sion  to  death  (Hooker),  Marvel  of  Peru.     See  Mirabilib. 

MARTYUO'LOUIST.  *.  (martt/rologiste.        To  Ma'rvel.  v,  h.  QnerveiUer^  Fr.)    To 

French.)  A  writer  of  martyiology.  wonder ;  to  he  astonished  :  disused  (ShakM.). 

MARTYROLOGY,  a  caralog'ue  or  list  of  MAKVELL  (Andrew}, an  ingenioas  writer 
martvrs,  including  the  history  of  their  lives  and  in  the  IJth  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge, 
suffi  rini-s  for  tlie  ^ake  of  religion.  The  term  He  travelled  through  the  most  polite  parts  af 
romes  from  tioprup  witness,  and  >^ty<*>  dico^  or  Europe,  and  was  secretary  to  the  embassy  at 
>»yv  coliii^o.  The  martyrologies  draw  their  Constantinople.  His  first  appearance  in  pub- 
materials  ^from   the   kale'ndars   of  particular  lie  business  at  home  was  as  assistant  $o  Mr. 
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John  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to  the  protector,  be  placed  there.    He  wrote  many  inpfpnions 

A  littie  before  the  restoration,  he  was  chosen  pieces ;  as,  The  Rehearsal  transposfd ;  A  short 

by  Ills  native  town,  KinfHton  upon  Hull,  to  Historical  Essay  concerning  General  Councils, 

sit  in  that  parliament  which  began  at  West-  Creeds,  and  impositions  in  matters  of  lleligion, 

■linster  April  25th,  1660;  and  is  recorded  as  &c. :  al^o  Poems,  and  Letters, 

the  last  member  of  parliament  who  received  MA^RVELiAWS,  a.  (merveilievx,  Fr.)  I. 

the  wages  or  allowance  anciently  paid  to  repre*  Wonderful :  strange ;  astonishi  ng  (^Shaks.\  2. 

sentatives  bv  their  constituents.     He  seldom  Surpassing  credit  (P<3>/»e).   3.  The  marvellous^ 

ipoke  in  parfiament,  but  he  had  great  influence  is  any  thing  exceeding  natural  power,  opposite 

vithout  doors  upon  the  members    of  both  to  the  probable. 

houses;  and  prince  Rupert  had  always  the  MAR'VELLOUSLY.   ad.    Wonderfully; 

greatest  rrpird  for  his  anvice.    He  made  him-  strangely  (Clarendon). 

self  very  obnoxious  to  the  government  bv  his  MA'RV£LLOU^N£S.S. «.  Wonderful ness; 

actions  and  writings ;  notwithstanding  which,  strangeness;  astonishingness. 

king  Charles  U.  took  crreat  delight  in  his  con-  MAKUM,  in  botany,  a  provincial  name 

versation,  and  Cried  all  means  to  win  him  over  applied  to  one  or  two  species   of  saturela, 

to  his  side,  bnt  in  vain,  nothing  beiiig  ever  melissa,  and  orii^annm. 

able  to  shake  his  resolution.  There  were  many  MARY  STUART,   queen  of  France  and 

instances  of  his  firmness  in  resisting  the  offers  Scotland,  was  the  daughter  of  James  V.  of 

of  the  court;  but  he  was  proof  against  all  Scotland,  and  Mary  de  Uuise,  the  daughter  of 

temptations.     The  king  having  one  night  en-  Claude  I.  of  f>orrain,  duke  of  Guise.    She  sue- 

tertained  him,  sent  the  lord-treasurer  Danby  ceeded  her  father  when  eight  years  of  age,  and 

the  next  morning  to  find  out  his  lodgings  ;  was  carried  into  France  during  the  civil  wars 

which  were  then  up  two  pair  of  stairs  in  one  which  broke  out  in  Scotland,  where  she  was 

of  the  linle  courts  in  the  Strand.    He  was  busy  educated  at  the  court  of  Henry  11.  and  on  the 

writing  when  the  treasurer  opened  the  door  24th  of  April,  1558,  married  the  dauphin,  on 

abraptly  upon  him.  Surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  which  they  both  assumed  the  title  of  King  and 

unexpected   a   visitor,   M.  Marvell   told   his  queen  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and 

lordship,  "  That  he  believed  he  had  mistaken  quartered  their  arms  accordingly.    Queen  Eli- 

his  nray.'*    Lord  Danby  replied,  **  Not,  now  zabeth  caused  her  ambassador  in  France  to 

1  have  found  Mr.  Marvell ;"  telling  him  he  complain  of  this  usurpation,  but  without  eifect: 

came  from  his  majesty,  to  know  what  he  could  and  therefore  considered  Mary  as  a  dangerous 

do  to  serve  him.  Coming  to  a  serious  explana-  rival.     The  dauphin   was  crowned   king  of 

tion,  he  told  the  lord-treasurer,  that  he  knew  France  on  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  name 

the  nature  of  courts  full  tvell ;  that  whoever  is  of  Francis  11.  but  died  soon  after;  on  which 

distinguished  by  a  prince's  favour  is  certainly  Mary  quitted  the  title  of  queen  of  England, 

expected  to  vote  in  his  interest.     The  lord  and  returned  into  Scotland,  where  she  married 

I^nby  told  him,  that  his  majesty  had  only  a  just  her  cousin   Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnly,  and 

sense  of  his  merits,  in  regard  to  which  he  only  caused  him  to  be  styled  king  of  Scotland.  She 

desired  to  know  if  there  was  any  place  at  court  at  6rst  shewed  great  fondness  for  him,  but  af- 

be  could  be  pleased  with.  These  offers,  though  tervvards  rendered  him  jealous  by  her  fainilia- 

ur/^ed  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  had  no  rity  with  her  favourite  Kizzio,  an  Italian  fiddler, 

eifcct  upon  him.     He  told  the  lord.treasurer  On  tvhich  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  some  others, 

that  he  could  not  accept  of  them  with  honour ;  wounded  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence,  when 

for  he  mast  be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  she  was  advanced  about  five  months  in  her 

voting  against  him,  or  false  to  his  country  in  pregnancy,  and  then  drawing  Rizzio  into  an- 

giving  into  the  measures  of  the  court.     The  other  room,  they  completed  the  murder.    The 

only  favour  therefore  he  had  to  request  of  his  earl  of  Rothwell  soon  after  became  her  favour- 

ipajesty  was,  that  he  would  esteem  him  as  du-  ite,  and  while  he  appeared  with  a  royal  mig- 

tiftt I  a  subject  as  any  he  had,  and  more  in  his  nificence,  and  was  loaded  with  favours,  she 

pmper  interest  by  refusing  his  offers,  than  if  he  treated  her  husband  with  indiflftTence,  and  the 

had  embraced  them.    The  lord  Danby  finding  greatest  indignities.    The  king  was  soon  after 

DO  arguments  could  prevail,  told  him  that  the  murdered,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  earl  of  Uothwcll, 

king  had  ordered  a  thousand  pounds  for  him,  who  a  few  months  after  married  the  queen, 

which  lie  hoped  he  ivould  receive  till  he  could  having  first  divorced  his  wife,  and  afterwa  d) 

think  what  farther  to  ask  of  his  majesty.   The  treated  the  qneen  with  great  brutality,     'i'hc 

lastoflerwas  rejected  \yith  the  same  sted fastness  disturbances  in  Scotland  now  obli}(ed  qn<*en 

of  mind  as  (he  first ;  thongh,  as  soon  as  the  Mary  to  seek  for  protection  in  England,  while 

lord-treasurer  was  gone,  he  was  forced  to  send  her  yonng  son  James  was  cron  ned  k  ug  of 

to  a  friend  to  borrow  a  guinea.    He  died,  not  Scotland.   Mary,  however,  was  imprisoned  by 

without  strong  suspicions  of  his  being  poisoned,  order  of  Elizabeth,  and  after  being  confined 

in  1678,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.     In  16^8  eighteen  years,  was  beheaded  at  Fothrringay 

tbetownof  Kingston  npon  Hull  contributed  a  for  a  coni^piracy,  on  the  I8th  of  February, 

Mini  of  money  to  erect  a  monument  over  him  1587t  in  the  forty-third  yar  of  her  age.     She 

ia  the  church  of  St.  (iiles  in  the  Fields,  where  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Peter* 

be  was  interred,  and  an  epitaph  composed  by  borough  ;  but  when  her  son  James  came  to  the 

fto  able  hand ;  bat  the  ministry  of  that  church  English  crown,  Yyw  remains  were  removed  to 

fsrbade  both  the  inscription  and  monument  to  Westminster  abbey.      Queen   Elizabeth  has 

A  A2 
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been  greatly  blamed  for  ber  Rcverity  ton'ards  Martuold  (Corn).     See  CnRT8A"NTHE- 

Mary.     This  unhappy  princess  was  extremely  mum. 

beautiful  and  accomplished.  Martgold  (Frencb).     See  Tatobtes. 

Mart,  oucen  of  England,  daupbterof  king  MARYLAND,  one  of  tbe  United  States  of 

Henry  Vn I.  and  Catherine  of  A rragon,  was  America,    131   miles  long    and    110  broad; 

born  on  the  18th  of  Fehruary,  1515.     On  her  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  on  tbe 

father's  marrying  Anne  Boleyne,  she  was  de-  E.  by  the  state  of  Delaware,  on  the  S.E.  and 

clared  illegitimate.     After  the  death  of  Kd«  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  tbe  S.  and  \K. 

ward  VI.   in   15r)3,  lady  Jane  (irey  was  pro-  by  Virginia.    It  is  divided  into  1 8 counties,  10 

claimed  queen  of  England,  but  Mary  promis-  ot  whicli  are  on  tbe  western,  and  eis^ht  on  the 

ing  that  no  chantje  should  be  made  in  religion,  eastern  shore  of  tbe  Chesapeak.     The  nuinl»er 

obtained  the  crown,  and  some  time  after,  lady  of  inhabitants  is    about  320,000,    of  whom 

Jane,  with  the  lord  Dudley,  and  other  persons  103,000  are  slaves.     Wheat  and  tobacco  are 

of  quality,  were  heheaded.    Soon  after  Marv's  tbe  staple  rommodities  of  this  state,  whicb,  in 

accession  to  the  throne,  she  married  Philip  )l.  most  respects,  resembles  Virginia.   Annapolis 

afterwards  king  of  Spain,  son  of  the  emperor  is  the  capital. 

Charles  V.  who  was  then  living,  and  in  vio-  MAKY'S  KIVER(St.),ariveroftbeUnited 

lation  of  the  most  sacred  promises,  began  a  States,  in  Georgia.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels 

dreadful  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  whicb  of  considerable  burden  for  ninety  miles  ;  and 

was  carried  on  by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  its  banks  afford  immense  quantities  of  fine  tim- 

and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester.      Great  ber  suited  to  the  West  India  markets.  It  forms 

numbers  of  persons  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  a  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  tbe  United 

stake;  among  whicb  were  Cranmer,  Ridley,  States,  and  enters  Amelia  Sound,  in  lat.  30. 

Latimer,  Hooper,  and  Ferrer  ;  and  all  the  pri-  44  N. 

sons  in  the  kingdom  were  crowded  with  those  Mart*s  strait  (St.),  a  strait  in  North 
pious  suflerers,  who  submitted  to  persecution  America,  which  forms  the  commanication  be- 
rather  than  violate  their  consciences.  Even  tween  lake  Superior  and  lake  Huron.  It  is 
the  princess  Elizabeth  was  closely  watched,  about  40  miles  long;  and  at  tbe  npper  end  is  a 


ment  with    ber  husband,  who  was  younger    with  a  harbour  capable  of  great  improvement. 


than  she,  and  of  whom  she  was  passionately  In  IJ^O  it  was  only  a  poor  fishing  town;  bat 
fond,  with  the  loss  of  Calais,  which  was  taken  it  has  now  upward  of  3000  inhabitants,  who 
by  the  French,  threw  her  into  a  complication  employ  about  !H)  vessels,  from  50  to  250  tons 
01  distempers,  of  ubich  she  died  without  issue,  burden,  in  tbe  coal  or  coasting  trade.  It  is  si- 
the  IJthof  November,  1558, in  the  forty- fourth  tuate  at  the  month  of  the  Ellen,  on  the  coast  of 
year  of  her  age,  after  a  bloody  reign  of  five  the  Irish  sea,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Cocker- 
years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days,  and  was  mouth.  Lon.  3.  32  W.  Lat.  54.  45  N. 
succeeded  by  Elizabeth.                  '  MARZA  SIROCCO,  a  ^nlf  on  the  S.  side 

Mart  II.  queen  of  England,  was  the  eldest  of  the  isle  of  Malta.  The  Turks  landed  bere 
daughterof  James  II.  king  of  England,  by  his  in  1565,  when  they  went  to  besiege  Vale tta; 
first  wife  the  lady  Anne  Hyde,  and  was  born  for  which  reason  the  grand  master  ordered 
at  St.  James*s  the  10th  of  May*  1662.  On  the  three  forts  to  be  built,  two  at  the  entrancr  of 
I5th  of  November,  I677t  she  married  Wil-  the  gulf,  and  one  on  the  point  of  land  that  ad- 
liam-Hcnry  of  Nassau;  went  into  Holland  vanees  into  tbe  middle  oi  it. 
with  her  husband,  who  was  made  stadtholder  MARZILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
of the  United  Provinces,  and  staid  there  till  vince  of  Navarre,  seated  near  the  river  Ar- 
1689,  when  after  the  abdication  of  king  ragon,  30  miles  S.  of  Pampeluna. 
James,  she  returned  to  England,  and  on  the  MAS  PLANTA.  See  Ma8Ci7Lixc 
1 1th  of  April  was  crowned  queen,  and  her  bus-  Flower. 

band  king  of  England,  by  the  name  of  William  MAS  A  FUERO,  an  island  in  tbe  S.  ^cibc 

III.  She  endeared  herself  to  the  people  by  the  Ocean,  about  90  miles  W.  of  Joan  Femandrr 

wisdom  of  ber  conduct,  and  during  the  absence  1 1  is  very  high  and  mountainousi,  and  at  a  di»- 

of  king  William,  had  the  administration  of  af-  taace  appears  like  one  hill  or  rock.     It  is  of  a 

fairs,  which  sheconducteil  very  ably.  She  died  triangular  form,  and  about  25  miles  in  circnm- 

of  the  small-pox  at  Kensington  palace,  Dec.  ference.     Jjon.  80. 46  W.     Lat  33.  45  S. 

28th,  1694.  MASARIS,  in  entomology,  a  Fabridan 

Mart  Maodalen*k'Dat,  a  festival  of  the  tribe  of  the  genus  Vespa,  ivbich  see. 

Romish  church,  observed  annually  on  tbe  22d  MAS  BATE,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands, 

of  July.  'almost  in  tbe  centre  of  the  rest    it  is  7^  mdes 

Mary  lb  bovb.     See  Maribonb.  in  circumference,  and  the  natives  are  tribotarr 

MARYBOKOL'GH,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  to  the  Spaniards.  Lon.  l22.2.'iB.  Lat.  \l.XS. 

capital  of  Queen's  County,    17   miles  south  MASBOTHiEI,     or    MBSBOTBiSf,    the 

of  Philipstown.       Lon.   7.   0  W.      i^t  53.  nameofasect,or  rather  of  two  sects;  forEve- 

2  N.  bins,  or  rather  Hcgesipnus  whore   be  cttH, 

MARYOOLD,  in  botany.      See  Calen-  makes  mention  of  two  different  sects  of  Ma*- 

Df  L A.  botho^ans.  The  first  was  one  of  tbe  seven  sects 
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tinlarote  oat  of  JadaiMD,  and  proved  rery  troa-  MASH.  t.  (mafche^  Dutch.)    I .  The  spaco 

blesome  to  the  charch ;  the  other  trai  one  of  tlie  bettreeo  tiro  tnreadji  of  a  net ;  commonlv  writ- 

aeveo  Jetvish  lectt  before  the  coming  of  Jesai  ten  mesh  (^Mortimer),     2.   (from  mucAeit, 

ChrisLThe  word  it  derived  from  the  Heliretvruv,  Dutch,  or  moBcher^  Fr.)    Any  thing  mingled 

•cAo^o/ytorestor  repose,  and  signifies  idle,  easy,  or  beaten  to/tether  into  an  nndtstingnitbed  or 

indolent  people.    Eusebias  speaks  of  them  as  confused  bodjr. 

if  they  had  been  so  called  irom  one  Masbo-  Mash,  a  kind  of  diet-padding  sometimes 

th»as,  their  chief:  bat  it  is  mnch  more  pro-  given  to  ahorse.     It  is  made  of  half  a  peck  of 

bable  that  their  name  is  Hehreiv,  or  at  least  ground  malt,  pat  into  a  pail,  into  which  as 

Chaldaic,  signifying  the  same  thing  with  a  much  scalding  water  is  poured  as  will  wet  it 

Sabbatarian  in  oar  language ;  that  is,  one  who  very  well.    When  that  is  done,  stir  it  about  till 

makes  profession  of  keeping  sabbath.  Valesius  by  tasting  you  find  it  as  sweet  as  honey;  and 

will  not  allow  the  two  secu  to  be  confounded  when  it  has  stood  till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to 

together :  the  last  being  a  sect  of  Jews  before,  be  given  to  the  horse.   This  is  mostly  used  af- 

or  at  least  contemporary  with  Christ :  and  the  ter  a  purge,  to  make  it  work  the  better :  or  af« 

former  a  sect  of  heretics  descended  from  them,  ter  hard  labour;  or  in  the  time  of  sickness. 

Rufinns  distinguishes  them  in  their  names:  Mashes  are  made  with  bran  in  the  same  man- 

the  Jewiftli  sect  he  calls  Ma«buth»i ;  and  the  ner.    Taplin  recommends  two  thirds  of  the 

heretics  Masbotlivani.  The  Masbttthsans  were  former,  to  one  of  the  latter, 

a  branch  of  the  Simouians.  To  Mash,  v,  a,  (nuueker^  French.)     1.  To 

MA.SfiROUUH,  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  on  beat  into  a  confused  mass  {More).     2.  To 

the  river  Don,  adjoining  the  bridge  of  Kotber-  mix  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing  (^Mor* 

ham.   Here  are  considerable  iron  works,  where  timer. ^ 

all  sorta  of  hammered  and  cast  iron  goods  are  MASHANGUR,  a  town  of  Hindustan  Pro* 

made,  from  tlie  most  trifling  article  to  a  large  per,  in  the  province  of  Cabal,  situate  on  the 

cannon,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported,  hetvard,  4o  miles    N.    of  Attock,  and  190 

MASCATE,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  E..S.E.  of  Cabul.    Lon.  71.  7  £.    Lat  33. 

the  province  of  Oman.    It  has  a  castle  on  a  54  N. 

rock,  and  is  verjr  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  MASINISSA,  a  king  of  a  small  part  of 
though  the  buildings  are  mean.  It  was  forti-  Africa,  who  assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
fied,  in  1650,  bv  the  Portuguese ;  bat  afterwards  wars  against  Rome.  He  proved  a  most  inda* 
taken  hy  the  Arabs,  who  pat  all  the  garrison  fatigabTeandcourageousa1iv,butanactofgene- 
to  the  sword,  except  eighteen,  who  turned  rosity  rendered  him  amicable  to  the  interests  of 
Mahometans.  The  cathedral,  built  by  the  Rome.  After  the  defeat  of  Asdrabal,  Seipia 
Porta ^nese,  is  now  the  king*s  palace.  There  found,  among  the  prisoners,  one  of  the  nephews 
are  neither  trees,  shurbs,  nor  grass  to  be  seen  of  Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back  to  his  ancle  load- 
on  the  seacoast  near  it,  and  only  a  few  date-  ed  with  presents, and  conducted  him  with  ado* 
trees  in  a  valley  at  the  back  of  the  town,  tachment  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  his  per« 
though  tliey  have  all  things  in  plentv.  The  son.  Masinissa  was  Ktruck  with  this  generous ac« 
weather  u  so  hot  from  May  to  September,  that  tion,  he  forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined 
no  people  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  from  ten  his  troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  This  change  of  sen- 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  tiinents  was  not  the  effect  of  a  wavering  or  nn- 
bazars  or  market-places  are  covered  with  the  settled  mind,  but  Masinissa  showed  himself  the 
leaves  of  date-trees,  laid  on  beams  which  reach  most  attached  and  the  firmest  ally  the  Romans 
from  the  house  tops  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  ever  had.  He  afterwards  rendered  many  services 
other.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  Ma-  to  the  Romans,  and  his  fidelity  was  at  length 
hometanism,  ana  yet,  contrary  to  the  costom  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  Syphax,  and 
of  the  Turks,  they  suffer  any  one  to  go  into  some  of  the  Carthaginian  territories.  Masi« 
their  mosques.  The  producu  of  the  country  nissa  died  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
are  horses,  dates,  fine  brimstone,  coffee,  and  reign  of  above  60  years,  149  years  before  the 
ruinoss,  a  root  that  dyes  red.  Mascate  is  seaU  Christian  era.  He  left  5 1  sons,  three  of  whom 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  of  the  Arabian  were  legitimate,  Micipsa,  Oulussa,  and  Manas- 
sea,  1^  miles  S.B  of  Oman.  Lou.  57-  26  B.  tabal.  The  kingdom  was  fairly  divided  among 
Lat  24.  0  N.  them  by  Scipio,  whom  he  had  appointed  as 

MASCHARADA.  A  term  applied  by  the  their  guardian,  and  the  illegitimate  children 

Italians  to  music  composed  for  the  gestures  of  received,as  their  portion,very  valuable  presents, 

mimics,  buffoons,  and  grotesque  characters.  The  death  of  Gnlussa  and  Manastabal  soon  af- 

MA'SCULINE.  a.    (jnuucuUn,    Fr.)     1.  ter  left  Micipsa  sole  master  of  the  large  posses- 
Male  ;  not  female  (Miiiom),    2.  Reseinhling  sions  of  Masinissa. 

man;  virile;  not  soft;  not  effeminate  (.^(/(f.).  MASK.  #.  (mof^ae,  French.)    I.  A  cover 

3.  (In  grammar.)  It  denotes  the  gender  appro-  to  disguise  the  face ;  a  visor.    (See  Masqux.^ 

priated  to  the  male  kind  in  any  word.  2.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge  {Prior),    3.  A 

Masculinb  r lower.  (mascultuJio$.')    In  festive  entertainuent  in  which  the  company  is 

botany,  a  male  or  barren  flower.  masked  (^Shaktpeare).    4.  A  revel  %  a  piece  of 

MA'SCUiilN£LY.ai/.LikeainaD(B.«/ba-  mummery  (3fi(^o»).    5.  A  dramatic  perform* 

son.)  ance,  written  in  a  tragic  style,  without  atten- 

MA'SCULINENESS.  s.  (from  mascuiiMe.)  tion  to  rules  or  probabilitv  iPeachamy 

Mannishness;  male  figare  or  behaviour.  Mask.  An  otensil  called  by  the   Latins 
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pfr»of!a,  from  tlie  verb  pcrsonare,  to  sonnd  time  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John**  collefff, 

tliron;^li ;  and  whitli  was  used  by  the  ancient  Caiiiliridn^e;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

H«)man  artors  and  sinjrers.     It  was  cenerally  and  M.  A.,  and  in  1747  he  obtained  a  fellow- 

loniied  with  a  wide  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a  ship  in  Pemhroke-hall.     It  was  there  that  he 

slu'U,  for  the  purpose  of  anirmentin'f  the  power  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Gray 

of  the  voice,  upon  the  principle  of  the  speaking  the  poet,  and  with  Mr.  Hurd,  now  bishop  of 

trumpet.  Worcester.     When  the  former  of  these  ifentlc* 

To  iVlASK.r.  a.  (masquer^  French.)     ).  To  men  died,  Mr.  Mason  took  upon  himself  the 

disuiiise  with  a  musk  or  visor  (^Hooker).  2.  To  office  of  editor  of  his  works  and  guardian  of  bis 

covi-r;  to  hide  (^Oas/taw).  fame  ;  and  upon  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to 

•7*o  Mask.  r.  ;i.     I.  To  revel ;  to  play  the  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  he  expressed 

mummer  {Prior).  2.  To  bcdiscfuised  any  way.  his  satisfaction  in  some  beautiful  versea, 

MASKED  C(iKAL,  in  botany.    See"  Per-         In  l/M  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 

SON  ATi-:,  was  patronised  by  the  then  earl  of  Holderness, 

MASKELYNE'S  ISLES,  a  proupofsmall  who  obtained   for  him   the  appointment  of 

heautiful  islands,  in  the  South  Facinc  ocean,  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  presented  him  with 

lyinfif  off  the  S.E.  point,  of  Malicollo,  one  of  the  valuable  rectory  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire, 

the  New  Hebrides.  He  was  some  time  afterwards  made  precentor 

iMA'SKEIl.  8.  (from  wash.)     One  who  re-  of  York  cathedral,  when  he  published  a  small 

vols  in  a  mask  ;  a  mummer  {Donne),  volume  of  church  music,  which  has  alternately 

MA'SLIN.  cr.  (corrupted  from  miscellane.)  met  with   opposition  and  applanse.     In  our 

(yomposed  of  various  kinds.  '  opinion  some  of  his  anthems  are  unrivalled. 

MASLACH.  A  medicine  of  theopiate  kind.        It  was  natural  for  the  precentor  of  a  catbe- 

in  u<(e  amongst  the  Turks.  dral  chnrch,  who  was  likewise  a  poet,  to  turn 

MASON,  a  person  employed  under  the  di-  his  attention  to  sacred  music  ;  ana  Maaon  had 
rection  of  an  architect,  in  the  raising  of  a  stone-  been  a  poet  from  his  early  years.  His  Elfrida 
building.  The  chief  business  of  a  mason  is  to  and  Caractacus,  two  tragedies  on  the  Grecian 
make  the  mortar;  raise  the  walls  from  the  model,  were  both  published  before  the  year 
foundation  to  the  top,  with  the  necessary  re-  1757.  These  two  dramas,  in  the  opinion  of 
treats  and  perpendiculars  ;  to  form  the  vaults.  Dr.  Hurd,  do  honour  to  modern  poetrv,  and 
;ind  employ  the  stones  as  delivered  to  him.  are,  according  to  him,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
When  the  stones  are  large,  the  husiness  of  hew-  propriety  of  reviving  the  chorus  on  the  British 
ing  orcuttingthem  belongs  to  the  stone-cutters,  stage.  In  this  sentiment  few  critics,  we  believe, 
though  these  arc  frequently  confounded  with  will  agree  with  his  lordship;  but  the  tra(«'edies 
masons:  the  ornaments  of  sculpture  are  per-  have  certainly  great  merit,  and  transcend  per- 
formed by  carvers  in  stone,  or  sculptors.  The  haps  every  poem  of  the  same  cast  in  onr  oirn 
tools  or  implements  principally  used  bv  them  or  any  other  modern  tongue.  In  the  first,  the 
are  the  square,  level,  plumh-line,  hevei,  com-  language  is  elegant  and  sweet;  in  the  latter,  it 
p.iss,  hammer,  chisel,  mallet,  saw,  trowel,  &c.  is  daring  and  sublime.  The  author  himself 
(See  Square,  &c.)  Besides  the  common  in-  always  considered  the  former  as  the  most  per- 
struments  used  in  tlte  hand,  they  have  likewise  feet ;'  and  Johnson,  whose  critical  jadgmeot 
machines  for  raising  of  great  hurdens,  and  the  will  not  be  rashly  questioned,  seems  to  have 
conducting  of  large  stones:  the  principal  of  been  of  the  same  opinion, 
wliich  arc  the  lever,  pulley,  wheel,  cranC)  &c.  Besides  his  two  tragedies,  Mr.  Mason  pob- 
(See  Lever,  &c.)  lished  many  other  poems.     His  English  Gar- 

Masons  (Kree  and  Accepted),  a  very  an-  den  is  universally  read  and  admired,  beingrBn- 

rient  society  or  body  of  men  :  so  called,  either  questionably  the  6nest  poem  of  the  kind  thit 

from  some  extraordinary  knowledge  of  mason-  has  appeared   since  the  days   of  ThomsoD; 

rv  or  building,  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  thougli  some  have  affi;cted  to  consider  it  as 

masters  of,  or  because  the  first  founders  of  the  treating  the  subject  rather  with  professional 

society  were  persons  of  that  profession.    These  skill  than  with  poetical  genius.     That  there 

arc  now  very  considerable,  both  for  number  are  in  it  a  few  prosaic  expressions  we  shall  not 

and  character,  being  found  in  every  country  in  controvert ;  for  such  seem  inseparable  fromdi- 

Europe,  and  consisting  principally  of  persons  dactic  poetry  :  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  where 

of  merit  and  consideration.     As  to  antiquity,  shall  we  tind  its  equal?     His  elegies,  parties- 

thev  lav  claim  to  a  standinif  of  some  thousand  larly  that  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  tlMlou 

years.  '  What  the  end  of  their  institution  is,  the  demise  of  lady  Coventry,  have  been  gene- 

Fcems  still  in  some  measure  a  secret;  and  they  rally  read  and  extolled,  though  not  more  thio 

are  said  to  be  admitted  into  the  fraternity  by  they  deserve,  as  superior  in  classical  elegaaoe 

being  put  in  possession  of  a  great  number  of  toany  thingof  the  Icind  intheEngUsth  tongoe, 

secrets,  callcu  the  mason  s  tcordf  which  have  and  expressing  a  manliness  and  tenderness  of 

been  religiously  kept  from  age  to  age,  being  the  pathetic,  rarely  found  in  the  most  poltsbrd 

never  divuliicd.  See  FREE-MAsOiNRv.  elegies  of  Roman  writers.     The  splendour  of 

Mason   (William),  an  eminent  poet  and  genius,  and  accuracy  of  iud^inent,  conspicaoat 

distinguished  scholar,  was  born  at  Hull,  where  in  his  dramas,  are  equally  displayed  in  bis  tha« 

!•'<  t:ither  possessed  the  vicarage  ot'  St.  Trinity,  racter  as  a  lyric  writer.     His  quarry  was  boW 

\\  tnic  lie  received  his  school  education  we  and  impetuous,  and  he  ne%'er  stt'ept  the  jfroun«i 

•ut  been  able  to  learn.     At  the   proper  with  an  igirominions  flight.     In  his  Sappliv 
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and  Phaon  he  liat  happily  imitated  the  styleof  were^ranted  inorder  to angment  their nambera. 

Dryden  and  Metastasiu;  and  at  his  death  he  In  times  like  tliostf  we  speak  of,  it  may  well  be 

was  employed  on  a  poem  in  which  he  proposed  supposed  that  such  encourasrement  from  tlie 

to  measure  his  strength  with  Dryden.  supreme  pastors  of  the  clinrch  must  have  beeu 

It  is  said,  we  know  not  how  truly,  that  this  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  the 
inffMiioas  man  was  the  inventor  of  the  fashion-  fraternity ;  and  hence  the  increase  of  the  so- 
able  iitatrament  Uie  piano-forte.  ciety  ma^  naturally  be  deduced.     'J'he  doctor 

Poetry  and  music,  and  the  duties  of  his  ofhce,  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  this,  the  words  of 

Bight  be  supposed  to  have  employed  all  his  an  author  who  was  well  acquainted  with  their 

time;  but  he  caught  the  alarm  which  in  1769  history  and  constitution.     **  The  Italians  (says 

was  spread  over  the  nation  by  the  expulsion  of  he),  with  sotDe  Greek  refugees,  and  with  them 

Mr.  W ilkea  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  French,  Germans,  and  Flemings,  joined  into 

immediately  enrolled  himself  among  the  sup-  a  fraternity  of  architects,  procuring  pnpal  bulla 

porters  of  the  Uill  of  Rights.  for  their  encouragement  and  their  particular 

Being  leagued  with  the  opposition,  he  joined  privileges ;  they  styled  themselves  Freemasons, 

in  tlie  application  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  ranged  from  one  l[iation  to  another,  as  they 

In  the  year  177^,  when  tlie  city  of  London,  found  churches  to  be  built:  their  government 

aud  some  other  commercial  towns,  agreed  to  was  regular ;  and  where  they  fixed  near  the 

present  tlieir  petition  to  parliament  for  a  more  building  in  hand  the^  made  a  camp  of  huts. 

eeonomical  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  A  surveyor  governed  m  chief:  every  tenth  man 

and  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people,  was  called  a  warden  and  overlooked  each  nine. 

Mr.  Mason  came  forward  and  took  an  active  The  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  either 

part  in  promoting  th^te  designs,  as  one  who  out  of  charity  or  commutation  of  penance, 

convinced  of  their  importance  and  neces  gave  the  materials  and  carriages.    Those  wlio 


aity.    Yet  be  showed,  by  bis  subsequent  con-  have  seen  the  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge 

dact,  ^lat  however  earnestly  he  might  wish  for  of  the  fabrics  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  near 

what  he  doubtless  considered  as  an  expedient  400  years  old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  esteem 

reform  in  the  commons^honse  of  Parliament,  for  their  economy,  and  admire  how  soon  they 

lie  was  firmly  attached  to  the  British  constito-  erected  such  lofty  structures.*' 
tion.    He  was  indeed  a  whig :  but  he  was  a        By  other  accounts,  however,  the  antiquity  of 

whig  of  the  old  school :  and  thus,  like  many  masonry  is  carried  np  much  higher,  even  as 

others  of  the  same  principles,  became  alarmed  early  as  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.    In 

at  the  dreadfal  encroachments  made  upon  real  Britain  the  introduction  of  masonry  has  been 

liberty  in  the  progress  of  the  French  revolu-  fixed  at  the  year  674,  when  glass-making  was 

tion.  first  introduced ;  and  it  appears  indeed,  that 

The  death  ofthis  great  and  good  man,  which  from  this  time  many  buildings  in  the  Gothic 

happened  in  A|)ril  1 71^7t  was  occasioned  neither  style  were  erected  by  men  in  companies,  who 

by  a|^  nor  by  inveterate  disease.    As  he  was  are  said  to  have  called  themselves  free,  because 

stepping  into  his  chariot  his  foot  slipped,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  work  in  any  part  of  the 

his  shin  grazed  against  the  step.    This  accident  kingdom.    Others  have  derived  the  institution 

had  taken  place  several  days  before  he  paid  the  of  freemasons  from  a  combination  among  the 

proper  attention  to  it ;  and  on  April  tne  3d  a  people  of  that  profession  not  to  work  wtthoui 

mortification  ensued,  which  in  the  space  of  48  an  advance  of  wages,  when  they  were  snm- 

hoors  pat  a  period  to  his  life.  moned  from  several  counties,  by  writs  of  Ed- 

MA80NKY,  in  general,  a  branch  of  archi-  ward  HI.  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  to  assist  in 

teetnre,  consisting  in  the  art  of  hewing  or  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the  castle,  together 

sqaaring  atones,  and  cutting  them  level  or  per-  with  the  church  and  chapel  of  St.  George,  at 

pendicnlar,  for  the  uses  of  building;  but  in  a  Windsor.    At  this  time,  it  is  said,  the  masons 

more  limited  sense,  masonry  is  the  art  of  as-  agreed  on  certain  tokens  by  which  they  mif  ht 

sembling  and  joining  stones  together  with  know  and  assist  each  other  against  being  in^ 

mortar.  pressed,  and  not  to  work  unless  free  and  on 

Masonry  (Free),  denotes  the  system  of  their  own  terms. 
mysteries  and  secrets  peculiar  to  the  society  of  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Bri- 
free  and  accepted  masons.  The  origin  of  this  tannica,  we  nave  the  following  account  of  the 
society  ia  very  ancient ;  but  we  have  no  an-  origin  of  Freemasonry.  ■*  Much  falsehood  is 
thentic  auconnt  of  the  time  when  it  was  first  current  respecting  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
iBstitnted,  or  even  what  was  the  reason  of  such  the  masonic  associations.  That  the  Dionysiacs 
an  association  of  people  under  the  title  of  Ma-  of  Asia  Minor  were  a  societv  of  architects  and 
sons,  more  than  of  any  other  mechanical  pro-  engineers,  who  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
fession.  In  Dr.  Henry's  history  we  find  the  building  temples,  stadia,  and  theatres,  under 
origin  of  the  Hree  Mason's  Societv  in  Britain  the  mysterious  tutelage  of  Bacchus,  seems  to 
attribnted  to  the  difficulty  found  in  former  he  unquesiionalde.  We  are  also  certain  that 
times  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  work-  there  was  a  similar  trading  association  during 
men  to  ooild  the  multitade  of  churches,  mo-  the  dark  ages  in  Christian  Europe,  which  mo- 
nasteries, and  other  religious  edifices  which  the  nopolized  the  building  of  great  churches  and 
snperstition  of  those  ages  prompted  the  people  castles,  and  enjoyed  many  privileges  under  the 
to  raise.  Hence  the  masons  were  greatly  fa-  patronage  of  the  various  sovereigns.  Circuiti- 
voured  by  the  popes,  and  many  indulgences  stances  (^ys  Dr.  Robison),  which  it  would  be 
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tcdions  to  enumerate  and  discuss,  continued  assembled  brethren.  Hence  the  probable  ori- 
this  association  lon^rcr  in  liritain  than  on  the  gin  of  those  philanthropic  discourses  which  are 
continent ;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  that,  occasionally  delivered  in  the  lodges  by  one  of 
anterior  to  the  year  1648,  any  man  sougfht  ad-  the  brethren  as  an  official  task, 
mission  into  it,  who  was  not  either  a  builder  "  The  boasted  philanthropy  of  masons 
by  profession,  or  at  least  skilled  in  the  science  serves,  however,  another  purpose.^  The  in- 
of  architecture.  At  that  period,  indeed,  Mr.  quisitive  are  always  prying  and  teazinif,  eager 
Ashmole,  the  famous  antiquary,  was  admitted  to  discover  the  secrets  o\  their  neighboars  ; 
into  a  lodge  at  Warrington,  together  with  his  and  hence  the  brethren  are  indaced  to  say,  chat 
father-in-law  colonel  Mainwaring:  and  these  universal  beneficence  is  the  great  aim  of  the 
are  the  first  distinct  and  unequivocal  instances  order,  for  it  is  the  only  point  on  which  they 
that  we  have  in  Hritain  of  men  unconnected  are  at  liberty  to  speak.  They  forget  tbaC  ani- 
ivith  the  operative  masons  being  received  into  versal  beneficence  and  philanthropy  are  io- 
their  mysterious  fraternitv.  The  secrecy;  how-  consistent  with  the  exclusive  and  monopolizinji^ 
ever,  of  the  lodges,  made  them  fit  places  for  spirit  of  an  association,  which  not  only  con- 
the  meetinp^s  of  the  royalists :  and  accordingly  fines  its  benevolence  to  its  own  members  (1^^* 
many  royalists  became  freemasons.  Nay,  the  any  other  charitable  association),  but  hoards  op 
ritual  ot  the  master's  degree  seems  to  have  in  its  bosom  inestimable  secrets,  whose  n&turu 
been  formed,  or  perhaps  twisted  from  its  ori-  tendency,  they  say, 'is  to  form  the  heart  to  this 
ginal  institution,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  generous  and  kind  conduct,  and  inspire  as  with 
uf  sounding  the  political  principles  of  the  can-  love  to  all  mankind.  The  profane  world  can- 
didate, and  of  the  wholcrhrethren  present.  For  not  see  the  beneficence  of  concealing  from 
it  bears  so  easy  an  adaptation  to  the  death  of  public  view  a  principle  or  a  motive  which  so 
the  king,  to  the  overturning  of  the  venerable  powerfully  induces  a  mason  to  be  ^[XMMi  and 
constitution  of  the  English  government  of  Kind.  The  brother  says,  that  publicity  would 
three  orders  by  a  mean  democracy,  and  its  re-  rob  it  of  its  force ;  and  we  must  take  him  at 
establishment  by  the  efforts  of  the  loyalists,  his  word :  and  our  curiosity  is  so  mach  the 
that  this  would  start  into  every  person's  mind  more  excited,  to  learn  what  are  the  secrets 
during  the  ceremonial,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  which  have  so  singular  a  quality,  for  they 
shew,  by  the  countenances  and  behaviour  of  must  be  totally  unlike  the  principles  of  science, 
the  brethren,  how  they  were  affected.  which  produce  their  effects  only  when  made 

"  This  supposition  receives  much  counte-  public, 

nance  from  the  well-known  fact  that  Charles  *'  From  this  account  of  masonry,  it  would 

II.  was  made  a  mason,  and   frequented  the  appear  to  have  been  at  first  a  loyal  association, 

lodges.     It  is  not  unlikely,  that  besides  the  and  as  such  it  was  carried  over  from  England  to 

amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  which  was  al-  the  continent:  for  all  the  masons  abroao  profess 

ways  agreeable  to  him,  he  had  pleasure  in  to  have  received  their  mysteries  from  Great  Bri- 

meeting  with  his  loyal  friends,  and  in  the  occu-  tain,  it  was  first  transported  into  France  by  the 

pations  of  the  lodge^  which  recalled  to  his  zealous  adherents  of  king  James,  who,  together 

mind    their  attachment    and   services.       His  with  their  unfortunate  master,  took  refuge  in 

brother  and  successor  James  II.  was  of  a  more  that  country;  and  it  was  cultivated  by  the 

serious  and  manly  cast  of  mind,  and  had  little  French  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  taste^nd  habits 

pleasure  in  the  frivolous  ceremonies  of  masonry,  of  that  highly  polished  and  frivolous  people. 

He  did  not  frequent  the  lodges.     But,  by  this  To  the  three  simple  British  degrees  of  appren- 

time,  they  were  the  resort  of  many  persons  who  tice,  fellow-craft,  and  master,  they  graduallv 

were  not  of  the  profession,  or  members  of  the  added  degrees  innumerable,  all  decorated  with 

trading  corporation.  This  circumstance,  in  all  stars  and  ribbons  ;  and  into  their  lodges  they 

probability,  produced  the  denominations  of  free  introduced  the  impieties  and  seditiousdoctrines 

and  accepted  masons.     A  person  who  has  the  of  Voltaire  and  the  other  philosophists."  The 

privilege  of  working  at  any  incorporated  trade  English  freemasons,  however,  as  a  body,  are 

IS  said  to  be  a  freeman  of  that  trade.     Others  perfectly  free  from  the  charge  of  promulgating 

were  accepted  as  brethren,  and  admitted  to  a  either  seditious  or  irreligious  opmions. 

kind  of  honorary  freedom  ;  as  is  the  case  in  MASOIIA,  a  term  in  the  Jewish  theology, 

many  other  trades  and  incorporations,  without  signifying  a  work  on  the  Bible,  performed  by 

having  (as  far  as  we  can  learn  for  certain)  a  several  learned  rabbins,  to  secure  it  from  any 

legal  title  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  exercise  alterations  which  might  otherwise  happen. 

of  if.  'I'heir  work  regards  merely  the  letter  of  the 

"  It  was  not  till  some  years  after  this  period  Hebrew  text;  in  which  they  have,  first,  fixed 

that  the  lodges  made  open  profession  of  the  the  true  redding  by  vowels  and  accents :  they 

cultivation  of  general  benevolence,  and  that  have,  secondly,  numbered  not  only  the  chap* 

tiie  grand  aim  of  the  fraternity  was  to  enforce  ters  and  sections,  but  the  vers>s,  words,  and 

the  exercise  of  all  the  social  virtues.     The  es-  letters  of  the  text:  and  they  find  in  the  Pen* 

tabiibhnient  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  unfortu-  tateuch  5245  versf-s,  and  in  the  whole  Bible 

natc  brethren  did  not  take  place  till  the  very  23,206.     The  masora  is  called,  by  tlie  Jews 

end  of  the  last  century  ;  and  we  may  presume  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the  law,  because  this 

that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  warm  recom-  enumeration  of  the  verses,  &c.  is  a  means  ef 

ineiidHtions  of  some  benevolent  members,  who  preserving  it  from  being  corrupted  ami  alterrd* 

would  naturally  enforce  it  by  addresses  to  their  They  have,  thirdly,  marked  whatever  irregu** 
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larilics  occnr  in  aoy  of  the  letters  of  the  He>  to  iEschylas ;  bat  Aristotle  informs  us  that  the 

hrew  text;  sodi  as  the  different  sise  of  the  real  inventor,  and  consequently  the  time  of 

letters,  their  varioas  positions  and  inversions,  their  first  introduction  ancf  nse,  were  nnknovrn. 

&c.  and  they  have  been  fruitful  in  findinj^  out  Brantome  observes,  that  the  common  use  of 

reasons  for  these  irregularities  and  mysteries  in  modern  masques  was  not  introduced  till  to- 

tliem.  (See  Cabba LISTS.)  Thevare,  fourthly,  wards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  Keri  and        BIasquc     A  musical  drama  chiefly  con* 

Cbetibh,  or  the  maririnal  corrections  of  the  sistinj^  of  singing,  machinery,  and  dancing, 

text  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  Masques,  which  preceded  the  regular  or  legi. 

There  is  a  great  and  a  little  masora  printed  timate  drama,  required  such  splendid  and  ex- 

at  Venice  and  at  Basil,  with  the  Hebrew  text  pensive  decorations,  that  they  were  necessarily 

in  a  different  character.    Buxtorf  has  written  at  first  confined  to  the  palaces  ofprinces,  and 

amasoretic  commentary,  which  he  calls  Tibe-  the  mansions  of  the  nobility.    Tnose  of  Ben 

rias.    See  on  this  subject  Jenning*s  Jewish  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  sir  William 

Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  400,  &c.  and  the  various  authors  Davenant,  Milton,  and  othern,  originally  ap* 

there  cited.  peared  in  that  manner,  and  seem,  indeed,  to 

MASORITES*  Jewish  doctors,  authors  of  nave  been  written  for  particular  occasions, 
the  masora.    According  to  Elias  Levita,  they        Masqub  is  also  nsed  to  signify  any  thing 

were  the  Jews  of  a  famous  school  at  Tiberias,  made  use  of  to  cover  the  face,  and  preve 

about  500  years  after  Cbrist,  who  composed,  or  person*s  being  known.  The  penitents  of  Lyons 

at  least  began  the  masora;  whence  they  are  and  Avignon  hide  their  faces  with  large  white 

called  raasorites,  and  masoretic  doctors.  Aben  veils,  which  serve  them  for  masques. 
Esra makes  them  the  auiliors  of  the  points  and        The  Iron  Masque  (Masque  de  Fer)^  or 

accents  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  find  it ;  Man  with  the  iron  masque,  a  remarkable  per- 

aod  which  serve  for  vowels.    See  Points.  sonage  so  denominated,  who  existed  as  a  state 

The  age  of  the  masorites  has  been  much  dis-  prisoner  in  France  during  the  Utter  part  of  the 

puted.    Archbishop  Usher  places  them  before  last  century.     As  the  circumstances  of  this 

Jerum ;  Capel  at  tiie  end  ol  the  fifth  century ;  person  form  a  historical  problem  which  has  oc« 

father  Monn  in  the  tenth  century:  Basnage  casioned  much  inquiry,  and  given  rise  to  many 

says,  tliat  they  were  not  a  society,  but  a  suc>  conjectures,  as  well  as  of  late,  in  consequence 

cession  of  men ;  and  that  the  masora  is  the  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  excited  in  a 

work  of  many  grammarians,  who,  without  as-  particular  manner  the  curiosity  of  the  public, 

sociating  and  communicating  their  notions,  it  shall  be  endeavoured  to  condense  in  this  ar« 

composed  this  collection  of  criticisms  on  the  tide  the  substance  of  every  thing  material  that 

Hebrew  text.     It  is  urged  that  there  were  ni^  has  been  published  on  the  suhjfct.    We  shall 

M>rites  from  the  time  of  Esra  and  the  men  of  first  relate  such  particulars  concerning  this  ex* 

the  ^i-eatsvnagoirne,  to  about  they  ear  of  Christ  traordinary  prisoner  as  appear  to  be  well  au- 

10^ ;  ancf  that  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali,  thenticated ;  and  shall  afterwards  mention  the 

who  were  tlie  best  of  the  profession,  ana  who,  different  opinions  and  conjectures  tliat  have 

accordingtoBasnage,were  the  inventors  of  the  been  entertained  with  regard  to  his  real  qua- 

loasora,  flourished  at  this  time. — Each  of  these  litVi  and  the  causes  of  his  confinement 
published  a  copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew  text,        1.  The  authenticated  particulars  concerning 

as  correct,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  as  they  could  the  Iron  Masque  are  as  follows: — A  few  months 

make  it.    The  eastern  Jews  have  followed  that  after  the  death  of  cardinal  Masarine,  there  ar* 

of  Ben  ^I'aphtali,  and  tlie  western  that  of  Ben  rived  at  the  isle  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  in  the 

Asher;  and  all  that  has  been  done  since  is  to  sea  of  Provence,  a  young  prisoner  whose  ap« 

copy  after  them,  without  making  any  more  cor«  pearance  was  peculiarly  attracting :  his  person 

rections  or  masoretical  criticisms.  was  above  the  middle  size,  and  elegantly  form- 

M.ASOVI  A,  a  province  of  Poland,  contain-  ed  ;  his  mien  and  deportment  were  nol>le,  and 

ing  the  two  Palatinates  of  Czerk  or  Masovia  his  manners  graceful ;  and  even  the  sound  of 

Proper,  and  Polotsk.    By  the  dismemberment  his  voice,  it  is  said,  had  in  it  something  uncom* 

of  tills  kingdom  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  monly  interesting.  On  the  road  he  constantly 

Warsaw  is  the  chief  city.  wore  a  mask  made  with  iron  springs,  to  enable 

MASQUE,  or  Mask,  a  cover  for  the  face,  him  to  eat  without  taking  it  off.  It  was  at 
contrived  with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  first  believed  that  this  masque  was  made  en- 
mouth  ;  originally  worn  chiefly  by  women  of  tirely  with  iron ;  whence  he  acquired  the  name 
condition,  either  to  preserve  their  complexion  of  **  the  Man  with  tlie  iron  mask.**  His  at- 
from  the  weather,  or  out  of  modesty  to  prevent  tendants  had  received  orders  to  dispatch  him  if 
their  being  known.  Poppiea,  wife  of  Nero,  he  attempted  to  take  off  his  masque  or  discover 
is  said  to  be  the  first  inventor  of  the  masque ;  himself.  He  had  been  first  confined  at  Pigneol, 
which  slie  did  to  guard  her  complexion  from  under  the  care  of  the  governor  M.de  St.  Mars ; 
tlie  sun  and  weather,  as  being  the  most  deli-  and  upon  being  sent  from  thence  to  St.  Mar- 
cate  woman,  with  regard  to  her  person,  that  guerite,  he  was  accompanied  thither  by  the 
lias  been  known.  Theatrical  masques  were  in  same  person,  who  continued  to  have  the  charge 
coiumoo  use  both  among  the  UreeKs  and  Ro-  of  him.  He  was  always  treated  with  the  most 
mans;  Suidas  and  Athensus  ascribe  the  in-  marked  respect:  he  was  served  constantly  in 
vrntion of  tiiem  to  the  noct  Choerilus,  aeon*  plate;  and  the  governor  himself  placed  his 
temporary  of  Thespis ;  Horace  attributes  them  dishes  on  the  table,  retiring  immediately  after, 
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and  locking  the  door  behind  liim.     He  tU'  it  was  possible  to  be  in  the  Bastili*.  Ao  apart- 

/o '^01/ (thceM  and  thou'd)  the  governor ;  who,  ment  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  order  of 

on  the  other  hand,  behaved  to  hiin  in  the  most  the  g'overnor  before  his  arriral,  fitted  up  in  the 

respectful  manner,  and   never  wore  his   hat  most  convenient  style  ;  and  every  thing'  he  ex- 

before  him,  nor  sat  down  in  his  presence  unless  pressed  a  desire  fur  was  instantly  procured 

he  was  desired.     The  Marquis  de  Louvoisis,  nini.    His  table  was  the  best  that  could  be  pro- 

who  went  to  see  him  at  Ste.  Marguerite,  spoke  vided  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  supplied  with 

to  hiui  standing,  and  with  that  kind  of  atten-  as  rich  clothes  as  he  desired:  but  bis  chief 

tion  which  denotes  high  respect.  taste  in  this  last  particular  was  for  lace,  and  for 

During  his  residence  here,  he  attempted  linen  remarkably  fine.  It  appears  that  he  was 
twice,  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  make  himself  allowed  the  r.se  of  such  books  as  he  desired, 
known.  One  day  he  wrote  something  with  and  that  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading, 
his  knife  on  a  plate,  and  threw  it  out  of  his  He  also  amused  himself  with  playing  upon  the 
window  towards  a  boat  that  was  drawn  on  piitar.  He  had  the  liberty  of  going  to  mass; 
shore  near  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  fisherman  out  was  then  strictly  forbid  to  speak  or  on- 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  governor.  M.  cover  his  face :  orders  were  even  given  to  the 
deSt.  Mars  was  alarmed  at  the  sight;  and  asked  soldiers  to  fire  upon  him  if  he  attempted  either; 
the  man  with  great  anxiety,  whether  he  could  and  their  pieces  were  always  pointed  toirards 
read,  and  whether  any  one  else  had  seen  the  him  as  he  passed  through  the  court.  When 
plate  ?  The  man  answered,  that  he  could  not  he  had  occasion  to  see  a  surgeon  or  a  physician, 
read,  that  he  had  but  just  found  the  plate,  and  he  was  obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  constant- 
that  no  one  else  had  seen  it.  He  was,  however,  ly  to  wear  his  mask.  An  old  physician  of  the 
confined  till  the  governor  was  well  assured  liastile,  who  had  often  attended  him  when  he 
of  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  Another  at-  was  indisposed,  said,  that  he  never  savr  his 
tempt  to  discover  himself  proved  equally  un-  face,  thongji  he  had  frequently  examined  his 
successful.  A  young  man  who  lived  in  the  tongue,  and  different  parts  of  his  body ;  that 
isle  one  day  perceived  something  floating  under  there  was  something  uncommonly  interestiDg 
the  prisoner's  window;  and  on  picking  it  up,  in  the  sound  of  his  voice;  and  that  be  never 
he  discovered  it  to  be  a  very  fine  shirt  written  complained  uf  his  confinement,  nor  let  fall 
all  over.'  He  carried  it  immediately  to  the  from  him  any  bint  bv  which  it  might  be 
governor ;  who,  having  looked  at  some  parts  guessed  who  he  was.  It  is  said  that  he  oftva 
of  the  writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  some  ap*  passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  dovrn  his 
pcarance  of  anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  cu-  room. 

riosity  to  read  it  ?  He  protested  repeatedly  that        This  unfortnnate  prince  died  on  the  19th  of 

he  had  not:  but  two  days  afterwards  he  was  November,  1703,  after  a  short  illness;  and  was 

found  dead  in  his  bed.  interred  next  day  in  the  bnrying-place  of  the 

The  Masque  de  Per  remained  in  this  isle  till  parish  of  St.  Paul.  The  expense  of  his  fane- 
the  year  1698,  when  M.  de  St.  Mary  being  pro-  ral  amounted  only  to  forty  livres.  The  name 
nioted  to  the  government  of  the  Bastile,  con-  given  him  wzs  Marchiali :  and  even  his  age, 
ducted  his  prisoner  to  that  fortress.  In  his  as  well  as  his  real  name,  it  seemed  of  import- 
way  thither,  he  stopt  with  him  at  his  estate  ance  to  conceal ;  for  in  the  register  made  of 
near  Palteau.  The  Masque  arrived  there  in  a  his  funeral,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  was 
litter,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard  on  about  forty  years  old ;  though  he  had  told  hb 
horseback.  M.  de  St.  Mars  ate  at  the  same  apothecary,  some  time  before  his  death,  that  be 
table  with  him  all  the  time  they  resided  at  thought  he  must  be  sixty.  It  is  a  well  known 
Palteau  :  but  the  latter  was  always  placed  with  fact,  that  immediately  after  the  prisoner's 
Ills  back  towards  the  windows;  and  the  pea-  death,  his  apparel,  linen,  clothes,  roatresses, 
sants,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  and  in  short  every  thing  that  had  been  ased  by 
thcirmaster,andwhom  curiosity  kept  constant-  him,  were  burnt;  that  the  walls  of  his  room 
\y  on  the  watch,  observed  that  M.  de  St.  Mars  were  scraped,  the  floor  taken  np,  evidently 
always  sat  opposite  to  him  with  two  pistols  by  from  the  apprehension  that  he  might  have 
the  side  of  his  plate.  They  were  waited  on  by  found  means  of  writing  any  thing  that  woold 
one  servant  only,  who  brought  in  and  carried  have  discovered  who  he  was.  Nay,  such  was 
out  the  dishes,  always  carefully  shutting  the  the  fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter  or  an^r  mark 
door  both  in  going  out  and  returning.  The  which  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  that  his  plate 
prisoner  was  ahvays  masked,  even  when  he  was  melted  dotvn ;  the  glass  was  taken  oot  of 
passed  throus^li  the  court ;  but  the  people  saw  the  window  of  his  room,  and  poanded  to  dust; 
nis  teeth  ana  lips,  and  also  observed  that  his  the  window-frame  and  doors  burnt;  and  the 
hair  was  grey.  The  governor  slept  in  the  same  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  plaster  of  the  in- 
room  witli  him,  in  a  second  bed  that  was  side  of  the  chimney,  taken  down.  Seireral|wff- 
placed  in  it  on  that  occasion.  In  the  course  sons  have  affirmea  that  the  body  was  haried 
of  their  journey  the  Iron  Masque  was^  one  day,  without  a  head  ;  and  M.  de  St.  Koix  infonns 
heard  to  ask  his  keeper  whether  the  king  had  us,  that  *'  a  gentleman  haviD|^  bribed  the  sex- 
any  design  on  his  lite?  *'  No,  Prince,'*  he  re-  ton,  had  the  body  taken  np  m  the  night,  and 
plied  ;  **  provided  that  you  quietly  allow  vour-  found  a  stone  instead  of  the  head." 
self  to  be  conducted,  your  life  is  perfectly  se-        The  result  of  these  extraordinaiy  aceosnts 

is,  that  the  Iron  Masque  was  not  only  a  person 

"anger  was  accommodated  as  well  as  of  high  birth,  but  must  have  been  of  great  loa* 
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acqaence;  and  that  bisbein^  concealed  was  of  thicknett.    Tlie  mass  of  any  body  is  rightly 

the  atmost  importance  to  the  king  and  minis-  estimated  by  its  weight.     And  the  masses  of 

trr.^    _  two  bodies  of  the  same  weight  are  in  a  reci« 

Various  are  the  conjecttires  nnd  opinions  procal  ratio  of  their  bulks, 

that  have  been  formed  respecting  the  real  Mass,  3/tMa,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the 

name  and  condition  of  tliis  remarlcable  p<'r*  office  or  prayers  used  at  the  celebration  of  the 

sonagr.    Some  have  pretended  that  he  was  the  eucharist ;  or  in  other  words  consecrating  the 

duke   of  Ueanfort;  others,  that  he  was  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 

ronnt  de  Vermandois,  natural  son   to  Louis  Christ,  and  offering  them  so  transubstantiated 

XIV.  by  the  dach<>ss  de  la  Valliere.    Some  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 

maintain  him  to  have  been  the  duke  of  Mon-  dead. 

month,  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  of  England  As  the  mass  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a 

by  Lacy  Walters ;  and  others  say,  tliat  he  was  representation  of  the  passion  of  our  blessed 

(terolami  Magni,  minister  to  the  duke  of  Mo-  8anonr,  so  every  action  of  the  priest,  and 

den  a.  every  particular  part  of  the  service,  is  supposed 

Besides  these  conjectures,  none  of  which  to  allude  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  his 

possesses  sufficient  probability  to  entitle  them  passion  and  death. 

to  consideration,  a  fifth  has  been  advanced :  Nicod,  after  Baronin%  observes,-  that  the 

namely^  That  the  Iron  Masque  was  a  son  of  word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  miMacA,  (o^ 

Anne  of  Anstria,  queen  to  Louis  XIII.  and  latum  ;")  or  from  the  Latin  miMo  miMorum/ 

ront^equently  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Louis  because  in  the  former  times  the  catechumens 

XIV.;  bnt  whetlier  a  bastard  brother,  a  bro-  and  ezcommnnicated  were  sent  out  of  the 

ther-s;ennan,  or  a  half  brother,  is  a  question  church  when  the  deacon  said,  /le,  mi$9a  etf, 

whicn  has  not  vet  been  decided.    And  as  the  after  sermon  and  readinflf  of  the  epistle  and  gos« 

difficulty  of  tne  inqniry  increases  with  the  pel ;  they  not  being  allowed  to  assist  at  the 

lapse  of  time,  it  is  probable  the  doubts  which  consecration.    Menage  derives  the  word  from 

bang  aboat  this  mysterious  subject  will  never  ijiuito,  dismissing  :  others  from  mixta,  miss« 

be  removed.  ing,  sending;  because  In  the  mass,  the  prayers 

MASQUERADE,  or  Mabcaradb,  an  as*  of  men  on  earth  are  sent  up  to  heaven, 

sembiy  of  persons  masqued  or  disguised,  meet-  The  general  division  of  masses  consists  in 

ing  to  dance  and  divert  themselves.    This  was  high  and  low.     The  first  is  that  sung  by  the 

much  in  use  with  us,  and  has  been  long  a  very  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the  assistance 

commonpractice  abroad,  especially  in  carnival  of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon :  low  masses  are 

time.    Tne  word  comes  from  the  Italian  mat-  those  in  which  the  prayers  are  barely  rehearsed 

earata,  and  that  from  the  Arabic  mascara^  without  singing. 

which  signifies    raillery,    bafToonery.      Gra^  There  are  a  great  number  of  different  or  oc- 

na^ci,  who  died  in  1543,  is  said  to  uave  been  casional  masses  in  the  Romish  church,  many 

tlie  first  invenior  of  masquerades.  of  which  have  nothing  peculiar  but  the  name : 

To  Masqubba'db.  V,  n.  (from  the  noon.)  such  are  the  masses  of  the  saints ;  that  of  St. 

].    To  go  in  disguise  ^Zr*£«^rcriig'e).    2.  To  Mary  of  the  snow,  celebrated  on  the  fifth  of 

usemble  in  masks  (iSiet/]!).  August;   that  of  St  Margaret,  patroness  of 

MASQUE RA'DEK.  #.  (from  masquerade,')  lying-in  women ;  that  of  the  feast  of  St.  John 

A  person  in  a  mask  (L* Estrange),  the  Baptist,  at  which  are  said  three  masses ; 

MASRAKITIIA,  a  pneumatic  instmment  that  ofthe  Innor^ntx,  at  which  the  Gloria  in 

of  music  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  com-  excelsis  and  the  Hallelnjahareomttted«and  it 

posed  of  pipes  of  various  siie,  fitted  into  a  being  a  day  of  mourning  the  altar  is  of  a 

kind  of  wooden  chest,  open  at  the  top,  and  violet-colour.  As  to  ordinary  masses,  some  are 

stopped  at  the  bottom  witn  wood  covered  with  said  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  supposed,  contri- 

a  skin.    Wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the  bute  to  fetch  the  soul  out  of  purgatory :  at 

lips,  by  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  chest:  the  these  masses  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning, 

pipes  were  of  lengths  musically  proportioned  and  the  only  decorations  are  a  cross  in  the  mid- 

to  each  other,  and  the  melody  was  varied  at  die  of  six  yellow  wax  lights ;  the  dress  of  tlie 

pleasure,  by  stopping  and  unstopping  with  the  celebrant,  and  the  very  mass-book,  are  black ; 

fingers  the  apertures  at  the  upper  extremity.  many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted,  and  the 

flASS.  #.  (maste^  French  ;  matMa^  Latin.)  people  are  dismissed  without  the  benediction. 

1.  A  body;  a  lump;  a  continuous  anantity  MASSA.    fmcwfa,  ^^'i^'t  from  ^a^^t*,  to 

(J^ewion),    2.    A   large  quantity  (^Davits),  blend  together.)    In  medicine,  a  term  gene- 

3.  Bulk ;  vast  body  (Abf/ot).    4.  Congeries  ;  rally  applied  to  the  compound  out  of  which 

assemblage  indistinct  (Dr^fden).  5.  Gross  bo-  pills  are  to  be  formed. 

dy ;  the  general  (i>r^aeji).  Massa     carnba     jacobi     STLvir.       In 

To  Mass.  v.  m.  ftiom  the  noun.)  To  cele-  anatomy.    See  Flbxor  longus  DioiTOftt;M 

brate  mass  (Booker).  pedis. 

Mass,  in  mechanics,  the  matter  of  any  body  Massa,  an  ancient  and  stroncr  town  of  Italy, 

cohering  with  it,  t.  e.  moving  and  gravitating  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 

along  with  it.    In  which  sense  mass  is  distin*  which  is  famous  for  its  quarries  of  fine  marble, 

piished  from  bulk,  or  volume,  which  is  the  It  is  55  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Florence.   I^at.  44. 

expansion  of  a  body  in  length,  breadth,  and  0  N.  Lon.  10.  0  E. 
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Massa,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  Siennese,  To  Ma'ssacre.  v,  a.  (mafsacrevt  French.) 

in  Italy,  25  miles  8.  W.  of  Sierra.     Lat.  42  To  biitclier;    to    slaughter   indiacriminately 

40  N.    Lon.  10.  48  E.  (jitlerbury). 

Massa,  an  episcopal  town  of  Terra  di  La-  MASSaFRA,  an  episcopal  town   of  Na* 

Toro,  in  Naples,  Italy.     It  is  20  miles  8.  of  pie?,   in   Italy.    Lat.   40.   oO  N.      l>on.   17. 

Naples.     Lat.  40.  31  N.     Lon.  14.  18  E.  20  E 

JVIASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  MASSAGET.E,  an  ancient  people,  about 

States  of  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  whose  seat  there  is  as  much  doubt  a«  about  thit 

states  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  of  the  Amazons :  TibuUus  and  Ammion  place 

east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  the  At-  tliem  near  Albania,  beyond  the  Araxes«  which 

lantic  and  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  sometimes  denotes  the  Oxus :  it  is  probable 

Island,  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  New  they  dwelt  to  the  east  of  Sogdiana.     (JHon^^ 

York  ;  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  sius  Perigetes^  Herodotut,  Arrian). 

about  forty-five,  in  general,  from  north    to  MASSA  LI  A  NS,  a  set  of  enthusiasts  who 

south,  though  towards  the  eastern  extremity  it  sprang  up  about  the  year  361,  in  the  reign  of 

is  much  more.    Massachusetts  was  originally  the    emperor   Constantius,    who    maintained 

a  part  of  New  England,  and  first  separated  in  that  men  have  two  souls,  a  celestial  and  a  dia- 

the  year  1627*     In  Massachusetts  are  to  be  bolical,  and  that  the  latter  is  driven  oat  by 

found  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  from  very  good  prayer. 

to  very  bad,  capable  of  yielding  all  the  different  M  A8SETER.  (masseter^  fAuorvntp ;  from 
productions  common  to  the  climate,  such  as  /xacaaofiaty  to  chew,  because  it  assists  in  chew- 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  ing.)  A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  on 
flax,  hops,  potatoes,  field  beans  and  peas  ;  ap-  the  side  of  the  face.  It  is  a  short  tliick  muscle, 

rles,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  &(:.  which  arises,  by  fleshy  and  tendinous  tibres, 
ron  ore  in  immense  quantities  is  found  in  va-  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  process  of 
rious  parts  of  this  state,  as  likewise  copper  ore.  the  maxiJlarv  bone,  the  loiver  horizontal  edge 
black  lead,  pipe-maker's  clay  ;  yellow  and  red  of  the  os  nialse,  and  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  zy- 
ochre,  alum,  slate,  or  stone,  ruddle,  or  a  red  gomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  far 
earth,  and  in  some  places  asbestos,  or  incom-  backwards  as  the  eminence  belonging  to  tlie 
bustible  cotton.  Several  mineral  springs  hav^  articulation  of  the  loiver  jaw.  From  some 
been  fuund  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  little  interruption  in  the  fibres  of  this  muscle, 
Massachnsetts  is  divided  into  eleven  counties,  at  their  origm,  some  writers  describe  it  asaris- 
which  contain  265  towns,  the  principal  of  ing  by  two,  and  others  by  three  distinct  por- 
which  are  Boston  and  Salem.  The  number  tions,  or  beads.  The  two  layers  of  fibres  of 
of  inhabitants,  in  the  year  17^0,  was  3/8,787;  which  it  seems  to  be  composed  cross  each 
they  are  now  upwards  of  400,0<K).  This  state  other  as  they  descend,  the  external  layer  ex- 
owns  more  than  three  times  as  m<\ny  tons  of  tending  backwards,  and  the  internal  one  slant- 
shipping  as  any  other  of  the  states,  and  more  ing  forwards.  It  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of 
than  one-third  part  p(  the  whole  that  be-  the  coronoid  process,  and  into  all  that  part  of 
longs  to  the  United  States.  At  this  period  the  lower  jaw  which  supports  the  coronoid  and 
35,(}00  tons  are  employed  in  carrying  on  condyloid  processes.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
the  fisheries;  56,000  in  the  coasting  business;  lower  jaw,  and,  by  means  of  the  above  men- 
and  120,560  in  trading  with  almost  all  parts  tioned  decussation,  to  move  it  a  little  forwards 
of  the  world.  Pot  and  pearl-ashes,  staves,  flax,  and  backwards  in  the  act  of  chewing, 
seed,  bees-wax,  &c.  are  carried  chiefly  to  MASSlt'OT.  See  Masticot. 
(ireat  Britain,  in  remittance  for  their  manu-  MASS  ILIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
factures  ;  masts  and  provisions  to  the  East  In-  of  (iallia  Narbonensis,  a  colony  of  ^hoceans, 
dies ;  fish,  oil,  beef,  pork,  lumber,  candles,  &c.  from  Phocaea,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  in  confe- 
are  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  for  their  pro-  deracy  with  the  Romans,  universally  cele- 
duce;  and  the  two  first  articles,  fish  and  oil,  to  brated,  not  only  for  its  port,  commerce,  and 
France,  Spain,  and  Portngal ;  roots,  vegetables,  strength,  but  especially  for  its  politeness  of 
fruits,  and  small  meats,  to  Nova  Scotia  and  manners,  and  for  its  learning.  According  to 
ISew  Brunswick  ;  hats,  saddlery,  cabinet,  Strabo,  it  was  the  school  for  barbarians,  who 
work,  men's  and  women's  slioes^  nails,  tow,  were  excited  by  its  means  to  a  fondness  for 
cloth,  barley,  hops,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  to  the  Greek  literature,  so  that  even  their  public  and 
southern  states.  The  negro-trade  was  prohi-  private  transactions  were  all  executed  in  that 
bited  by  law  in  17/8,  and  there  is  not  a  single  language.  Strabo  adds,  **  At  this  day  the  oo- 
slave  belonging  to  the  commonwealth.  blest  Romans  repair  thither  for  study  rather 

Massachusetts    Bay,  a  bay    of  North  than  to  Athens."    Now  Marseilles. 

America,  which  spreads  eastward  of  Boston,  MASSILLON  (Jean  Baptiste),  son  of  a  no> 

and  is  comprehended  between  Cape  Ann  on*  tary  at  Hieres  in  Provence,  was  born  in  1<W3, 

the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  south.     It  is  and  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  On- 

so  denominated,  as  well  as  the   whole    state,  tory  in   1681.     He  gained  the  aflTections  of 

from  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  same  name  that  every  person  in  the  towns  to  which  he  was 

formerly  inhabited  the  country  round  the  bay.  sent,  by  the  charms  of  his  genius,  the  liveliness 

MAS'SACRE.  (^massacre^  French.)  1.  But-  of  his  character,  and  by  a  fund  of  the  most  de» 

clirry;  indiscriminate  destruction  (Drt/den).  licate  and  aflccting  politeness.     His  first  at- 

2.  iNlurdcr  (Shakuprarc),  tempts  in  the  art  of  eloquence  were  made  at 
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Viemie,  wliik  lie  wu  prdfcMor  of  thM>logT.  Hit  dktion,  whicb  it  alwayt  eatv,  el«|rant,  and 

Hit  funenl  oration  on  Henrv  de  Villars,  arcli-  pnrv,  everjf  where  partaket  of  that  noble  lim* 

bitbop  of  that  city,  recf  iveu  nniTenal  appro*  plicity,  without  which  tliere  can  be  neither 

batioD.  This  succett  induced  father  de  la  Tour,  good  taste  nor  true  eloquence;  and  this  tim* 

who  waa  at  that  time  ireneral  of  the  congref^  plicity  it,  in  Mattiilon,  joined  to  the  mott  at- 

tion,  to  call  him  to  Parit.     Here  the  supe^  tractive  and  the  tweetett  harmony,  from  which 

riority  of  hit  eloquence  wat  clearly  perceived  it  likewise  horrowt  new  graces.     In  short,  to 

when  he  appeared  at  court.     Upon  preaching  complete  the  charm  produced  by  thit  enchant* 

h  i  9  first  Ad  vent  sermon  at  Versai  net,  he  received  ing  style,  we  perceive  that  these  beantiet  are 

tbis  ealogfani  from  the  mouth  of  Louis  XIV.  perfectly  natural;  that  they  flow  easily  from 

**  Father,  when  1  hear  others  preach,  1  am  very  this  source,  and  that  they  have  occasioned  no 

well  pleased  with  them ;  but  whenever  1  hear  Ubonr  to  the  composer.      I'heie  even  occur 

you,  I  am  dissatisfied  with  myself."    The  first  sometimes  in  the  expressions,  in  the  tarns,  or 

time  he  preached  his  famous  sermon  **  On  the  in  the  affecting  meloily  of  the  style,  instances 

tmall  nnmber  of  the  elect,"  the  whole  audience  of  negligenceVhich  may  be  called  happy,  be- 

were,  at  a  certain  place  of  it,  seized  with  a  sud*  cause  they  eompletely  remove  every  appear. 

den  ajid  violent  emotion,  and  almost  every  oer*  ance  of  lanonr.     By  thus  abandoning  himself 

son  half  rose  from  his  teat,  by  a  kind  ot  in*  to  the  natural  current  of  thought  and  expres* 

▼olnntary  movement.  tion,  Massillon  gained  at  many  friendt  at  near* 

In  1704  Massillon  made  hit  second  appear*  ers.    He  knew  that  the  more  anxious  an  ora- 

ance  at  court,  and  displayed  still  more  elo*  tor  appeart  to  raise  admiration,  be  will  find 

quence  tlian  before.     Louis  XIV.,  after  ex*  those  who  hear  him  the  less  disposed  to  bestow 

preaaing  his  satisfaction  to  him,  adde<l,  in  the  it*     2.   Several  funeral  orations,  discourses, 

iDOtt  gracious  tone  of  voice,  Et  Je  oetrx,  mon  and  panegyrics,  which  had  never  been  pub* 

pere^  vou»  entendre  toue  le$  dewx  ane.  These  litheu.     3.    Ten  ditcourtet,  known  by  the 

flattering  encomiumt  did  not  letsen  his  mo-  name  of  Petit  Careme.     4.  The  Conferences 

detty.    when  one  of  hit  fellowi  wat  congratu*  Ecclesiastiques,  which    he  delivered   in  the 

la  ting  bim  upon  hit  preaching  admirably,  ac*  teminary  of  St.  Magloire  upon  hit  arrival  at 

cording  to  custom,  **Oh!   give  over,  father  Fsris;  those  which  he  delivered  to  the  curates 

(replied  he),  the  devil  has  told  me  to  already,  of  hit  diocese :  and  the  discourses  which  he 

much  more  eloquently  than  yon.**  pronounced  at  tlie  liead  of  the  synods  which  he 

Maatillon  was  admitted  into  the  French  aca-  assembled  every  year.  5.  Paraphraset  on  sove- 

demy  a  year  afterwards,  in  1719.    The  abbacy  ral  of  the  Psalms.    A  translation  of  several  of 

of  Savigny  becoming  vacant,  the  cardinal  du  Massi lion's  sermons  was  published  in  lb03,  in 

Boia,  to  whom  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  3  vols.  l2mo.  by  Mr.  W.  Dickson, 

give  an  attestation  for  being  a  priest,  procured  A  circumstance  recorded    by  D*Alemberl 

It  for  htm.  The  funeral  oration  of  the  duchett  provet  how  dear  the  memory  of  Massillon  tvas, 

of  Orleans,  in  1723,  wat  the  latt  discourse  he  not  only  to  the  poor  whote  teart  he  wiped 

pronoanoed  in  Paris.      He  never  after  ward  t  away,  and  whote  wantt  he  removed,  hut  to 

left  hit  diocese,  where  hit  gentleness,  polite-  all  who  knew  him.      Some  years  after  the 

neta,  and  kindness,  had  gained  him  the  affec*  prelate  di€*d,  a  traveller  passing  through  Cler* 

tion  of  all  who  knew  him.     He  reduced  the  niont  wished  to  see  the  country-house  in  which 

exorbitant  rights  of  the  episcopal  roll  to  mo-  he  used  to  spend  the  greatest 'part  of  tlie  year* 

derate  tarns.    In  two  years  he  canted  20,000  and  he  applied  to  an  old  vicar,  who,  since  the 

livrea  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  death  of  the  bishop,  had  never  ventured  to 

Dien  of  Clermont.    His  peaceable  disposition  return  to  that  country-house,  where  he  who 

waa  never  more  displayed  than  while  he  wat  a  had  inhabited  it  wat  no  longer  to  be  found. 

bishop.     He  took  great  pleature  in  collecting  He  consented,  however,  to  gratify  the  desire 

the  Others  of  the  Oratory  and  the  Jesuits  at  of  the  traveller,  notwithstanding  the  profound 
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vrat  publithed  by  hit  nephew  at  Parit  in  1745  taidb'e,  with  tetrt  in  bis  eyes,  '*  is  the  alley  in 

and  1746,  in  14  volt,  large  l2mo.  and  12  volt,  which  the  excellent  prelate  used  to  walk  with 

of  a  tmall  tixe.-— Among  them  we  find,  I.  Com-  ut ;  there  it  the  arbour  in  which  he  uted  to  tit 

plete  tett  of  termont  for  Advent  and  Lent.    It  and  read ;  thit  is  the  garden  he  took  pleature  in 

IS  panicniarlv  in  hit  moral  ditcourtet,  such  at  cultivating  with  hit  own  handt."    Then  they 

are  almott  all  those  of  his  sermons  for  Advent  entered  the  house,  and  when  they  came  to  the 

and   Lent,  that  Matsillon*t   genint  appeart.  room  where  Mattiilon  died,  ^*  Thit,*' taid  the 

He  eseelt,  tayt  M.  d*Alerobert,  in  that  speciet  vicar,  **  it  the  place  where  we  lost  him  :**  and 

of  eloquence  which  alone  may  be  preferred  to  at  he  pronounced  these  words  he  fainted.  The 

all  others,  which  goes  directly  to  the  heart,  athes  of  Titns,  or  of  Marcus  Aureliut,  might 

and  which  agitatet  without  wounding  the  toul.  have  envied  tnch  a  tribute  of  regard  and  affec* 

He  tearchea  the  inmott  receiitet  of  the  heart,  tion. 

and  lay*  open  the  secret  workings  of  the  pat-  MA'SSINESS*    MA'ttivKNKtt.   #.  (from 

aiont,  with  so  delicate  and  tender  a  hand,  that  (ma»»jr,  maeeive.)  Weight ;  bulk ;  pondetons- 

vre  are  hurried  along  rather  than  overcome,  nett  0iaketriif)^ 
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^  1VIA8SINGBR  (Philip),  an  English  drama-  bars  of  timhor,  supported  by  tiro  prominenrfs, 

tic  writer,  was  born  at  8ali»bary  in  1585,  and  which  are  as  shoulders  on  the  oppnosite  side.«of 

was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  left  tlie  university  the  masts,  a  little  under  its  upper  end  ;  athirart 

without  taking  a  degree,  and  devoted  himself  these  bars  are  fixed  the  cross-trees,  upon  tvhich 

wholly  to  the  muses.     He  published  fourteen  the  frame  of  the  top  is  supported.  Betireen  tbe 

plays  of  his  own,  and  some  in  which  he  was  lower  mast-head  and  the  foremost  of  the  cro»s- 

asststed  by  others.     His  works  have  been  re-  trees,  a  square  space  remains  vacant,  the  sides 

printed  in  1761,  in  four  vols.  8vo.  and  in  1771^,  of  which  are  bounded  by  the  two  trestle-tree». 

and  lately  by  W.  Gilford,  esq.     He  died  in  Perpendicularly  above  this  is  the  foremost  hole 

1632^.  in  tne  cap,  whose  after-hole  is  solidly  fixed  on 

MA'SSIVE.    Ma's  ST.     a,    {matsif^    Fr.)  the  head  of  the  lower-mast.    The  top-mast  ij 

Heavy;    weighty;    ponderous;   bulky;  con-  erected  by  a  tackle,  whose  effort  is  communi- 

tinuuus  (Drydoi).  rated  from  the  head  of  the  lower-mast  to  the 

M  ASSOA  (Papirius),  a  French  writer,  born  foot  of  the  top-mast,  and  the  upper  end  of  tiie 

in  1544.     He  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  but  latter  is  accordingly  guided  into  and  conreyed 

afterwards  left  the  society,  and  became  a  law-  up  through  the  holes  between  the  trestle-tree^ 

yer.     He  died  in  1611.     Masson  wrote  four  and  the  cap,  as  before  mentioned;  the  niachi- 

Dooks  of  Annals,  in  Latin,  1598,   4to.  and  nery  by  which  it  is  elevated,  or,  according  to 

several  other  works.  the  sea-phrase,  swayed  up,  is  fixed  in  the  ful- 

Masson  (John),  a  French  protestant  di-  lowing  manner.  The  top-rope,  passing  through 

vine,  who  died  in  Holland,  whither  he  had  a  block  which  is  hooked  on  one  side  of  the 

fled  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  cap,  and  afterwards  through  a  hole,  forntsbed 

His  works  are,  I.  Histoire  Critinue  de  la  Ke-  with  a  sheave  or  pulley  on  the  lower  end  of  the 

publique  des  Lettres,  fifteen  vols.  12mo. ;  2.  top-mast,  is  again  brought  upwards  on  the 

Vitae  Horatii,  Ovidii,  et  Plinii  junioris  ;  ^.  His-  otlier  side  of  tlie  mast,  where  it  is  at  length 

toire  de  Pierre  Bay le  etdeses  Ouvrjges,  A mst.  fastened  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap,  which  is 

]71()|  l2mo.  always  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  top-block. 

MA8SONIA,)nbotany,  a  genus  of  the  class  To  the  lower  end  of  tne  top-rope  is  fixed  the 
hexandria,  order  monogynia.  forol  inferior  top-tackle,  the  effort  of  which  being  traos- 
with  a  six-parted  border;  filaments  inserted  in  mitted  to  the  top-rope,  and  thence  to  the  keel 
the  neck  of  the  tube;  capsule  three-winged,  of  the  top-mast,  necessarily  lifts  the  Utter  up- 
three-celled,  many-seeded.  Four  species  ;  oul-  wards  parallel  to  the  lower  mast.  When  tlie  top- 
bous-rooted  plants  of  the  Cape,  mast  is  raised  to  its  proper  height,  the  lower 

MASSOY  COIITEX.     See  Cortex.  end  of  it  becomes  firmly  wedged  in  the  square 

MASSUAH,  or  Matstah,  a  small  island  hole  (above  described)  between  the  trestle-trees, 

in  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  called  the  fid,  is  then 

with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  water  deep  thrust  through  a  hole  in  the  heel  of  it,  across 

enough  for  ships  of  any  size  to  the  \ery  edge  the  trestle-trees,  by  which  the  whole  weight  of 

of  the  island :  here  they  may  ride  in  the  utmost  the  top-mast  is  supported.  See  Shipbuildixo. 

security,  from  whatever  point,  or  with  what-  Mr.  George    Smart,    of  Ordnance  wharf, 

ever  degree  of  strength,  tiie  wind  blows.     As  Westminster,  obtaineil  a  patent  in  the  year 

it  takes  its  modern,  so  it  n'ceived  its  ancient  IKIO,  for  framing  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  kc, 

name  from  its  harbour;  it  nas  called  by  the  hollow,  so  as  to  combine  lightness  with  strength. 

Greeks  Sebasticum  Os,  from  the  capacity  of  its  The  idea  of  this  gentleman,  though  not  oeir, 

port,  which  is  distributed  into  three  divisions,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant 

The  island  itself  is  very  small,  scarcely  three  with  the  theory  of  the  strength  and  stress  of 

(quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  that  materials,  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  will,  we 

in  breadth,  one-third  occupied  by  houses,  one  hope,  be  duly  encouraged. 

by  cisterns  to  receive  the  rain-water,  and  the  MA'STED.  a.  (from  mast,)  Furnished  with 

last  is  reservetl  for  burving  the  dead.  Lon.  56.  masts. 

58  E.     Lat.  15.  42\.'  MA'STER.  i.  (me«/er,  Dutch;    maUire, 

MAST.  #.  (ma*t,  mat,  Fr,  mat^r^c*  SaXon.)  Fr.)     I.  One  who  has  servants:  opposed  to 

1.  The  beam  or  post  raised  above  the  vessel,  to  man  or  servant  (^Shakspearey    2.  A  director; 

which  the  sail  is  fixed  (/>  re/ </eM).   2.  The  fruit  a  sjovernor  (£cc/w*).     3.  Owner:  proprietor 

of  the  oak  and  beech.     It  has  in  this  sense  no  {Drydeu).     4.  A  lord  ;  a  ruler  (GtraroiiiiA)  ) 

plural  termination  (/»<zr(i«).  5.  Oiief;    head  (^Shakspeare),     6.  Possessor 

Mast,  a  long  round  piece  of  timber,  ele-'  (Addis'^n).     7-  Commander  of  a  trading  ship 

rated  perpendicularly  upon  the  keel  of  a  ship,  (Atrhani),  8.  One  uncontrolled (5/ialrjpe«rr). 

npon  which  are  attached  the  yards,  the  sails,  9.    An   appellation  of  res|>ect  (Shakspeare). 

and  the  rigging,  in  order  to  their  rereivinij  the  10.  A  young  gentleman  (Dryden).     11.  One 

wind  necessary  for  na>igulion.     A  mast,  ac-  who  teaches ;  a  teacher  (5oiilA).     12.  A  roan 

cording  to  its  lenirth,  is  either  formed  of  one  eminently  skilful  in  practice  or  science  (J>3- 

single  piece,  whirli  is  called  a  pole-mast,  or  riV,»).     13.  A  title  oi  dignity  in  the  aniver* 

composed  of  soeral  pieces  joined  together,  each  silies:  as,  wi«M/er  of  arts, 

of  which  retains  the  name  of  ma$t  separately.  To  Ma'ster.   ^    a.  (from  the   nonn.)     I. 

A  top-mast  is  raised  at  the  head  or  top  of  the  To  be  a  uaster  to ;  to  rule;  to  govern  (^Sshaki* 

*          -^ji St,  through  a  cip,  and  suppoited  by  peate).     2.  To  conquer;    to  overpower  (C4- 

'tret^s.   It  is  composed  of  iwu  strong  lamu).    3.  To  execute  with  skill  (Uttron). 


MASTER. 

Mastbi  akd  tftBTANT,  »  relfttioo  foond*  if  he  it  tent  tometimet  on  triut,  and  oUmc 

ed  in  conrenicnce.  wlierebv  a  man  is  directed  timet  with  money :  for  it  it  not  pottible  for 

to  call  in  the  attittance  of  otbert,  where  hit  the  tradetman  to  know  when  he  comet  hf  the 

own  tkill  and  labour  will  not  be  lui&cient  to  order  of  hit  matter,  and  when  by  hit  own  an- 

antwer  the  caret  incnmbent  upon  him.     For  thority,  or  when  with  and  without  money.     I. 

the  teveral  tortt  of  tervantt,  and  how  thatcha-  8tr.  506.     But  if  a  man  otually  deals  with  hit 

racter  it  created  or  dettroyed,  see  the  article  tradesmen  himself,  or  constantly  pays  them 

Sbrvant.      Where  a  servant  is    hired    for  ready  money,  be  is  not  answeraole  for  what 

one  year  certain,  and  so  from  year  to  year  as  his  servant  may  take  up  in  hit  name  s  for  in 

long  at  both  parties  shall  agree,  and  the  servant  this  case  there  is  not,  as  in  the  other,  any  im« 

enters  apon  a  second  year,  he  most  serve  out  plied  order  to  trust  him.    Of  if  the  master 

that  year,  and  is  not  merely  a  servant  at  will  never  had  any  personal  dealings  with    the 

after  the  first  year.     If  a  wouian-servaot  mar-  tradesman,  but  the   contracts    nave    always 

ries  she  must  nevertlielest  serve  out  her  term ;  been  between  tlie  servant  and  the  tradesman, 

and  her  husband  cannot  take  her  out  of  her  and  the  master  has  regularly  given  his  ser* 

master's  service.  vant  money  for  payment  of  every  thing  had 

if  a  servant  is  disabled  in  his  matter's  service  on  his  account,  the  master  shall  not  be  eharr« 

by  an  injury  received  through  another's  default,  ed.  £sp.  N.  P,  115.     Or  if  a  person  forbidt 

the  master  may  recover  damaget  for  loss  of  his  his  tradesmen  to  trust  his  servant  on  hit  nc* 

service.      And  also  a  master  may  not  only  count,  and  he  continues  to  purchase    upon 

maintain  an  action  against  any  one  who  en«  credit,  he  is  not  liable.     The  act  of  aservant^ 

tices  away  bis  servant,  but  also  against  the  ser-  tlioagb  he  has  quitted  his  master's  service,  hat 

vant ;  and  if  without  any  enticement  a  tervant  been  held  to  be  binding  upon  tlie  matter,  by 

leaves  hit  matter  without  iutt  cause,  an  action  reason  of  the  former  credit  given  him  on  bit 

will  lie  afrainst  another  who  retains  him  with  master's  account,  and  it  not  being  known  to 

a  kootvledge  of  such  departure.  the  party  trusting  tliat  he  was  discharged. 

A  matter  has  a  just  right  to  exoect  and  ex*  4  Bac.  Abr.  5{^6.    - 

act  fidelity  and  obedience  in  all  bis  lawful  ^   The  master  is  also  answerable  for  any  in* 

commands ;  and  to  enforce  this  he  mav correct  jury  arising  by  the  fault  or  neglect  of  his  ser- 

his  servant  in  a  reasonable  manner,  out  this  vant  when  executing  his  mast«;r's  business,  6 

correction  must  be  to  enforce  the  just  and  law-  T.  R.  659 :  but  if  there  is  no  neglect  or  defaoU 

fol  commands  of  the  master.  in  the  servant,  the  matter  it  not  liable.    JStpu 

In  defence  of  his  matter  a  tervant  may  jus-  Rep.  533. 
tify  assaulting  another ;  and  tlMugh  death         if  a  smith's  servant  lames  a  bone  whilst 

should  ensne  tt  is  not  murder,  in  case  of  any  shoeing  him,  or  the  servant  of  a  svrgcon 

unlawful  attack  upon  his  master's  person  or  makes  a  wound  worse,  in  both  these  cases  an 

proDerty.  »  action  for  damages  will  lie  against  the  master. 

Acts  of  the  servant  are,  in  many  instances,  and  not  against  the  servant     But  the  damaco 

deemed  acts  of  the  master ;  for  as  it  is  by  in-  miQt  be  done  while  the  servant  is  actually 

dnlgence  of   law  that  he  can  delegate   the  employed  in  his  master's  service,  otherwise 

power  of  acting  for  him  to  another,  it  is  just  he  is  liable  to  answer  for  bis  own  nrisbebaviour 

be  should  answer   for  such  substitute,  and  or  neglect. 

that  his  acts  being  pursuant  to  the  authority        A  master  is  likewise  chargeable  if  his  ser* 

given  him  shoula  be  deemed  the  acts  of  his  rant  casts  any  dirt,  &c.  out  of  the  house  into 

master.     4  Bac.  Abr.  583.     If  a  servant  com*  the  common  street ;  and  so  for  any  other  nni- 

mits  an   act  of  trespass  by  conunand  or  en*  sancc  occasioned  by  his  servants,  to  the-  da* 

couragement  of  his  master,  the  master  will  mage  or  annoyance  of  any  individual,  or  Uio 

be  answerable;  but  in  so  doing  his  servant  is  common  nuisance  of  his   majesty's   people^ 

not  excused,  as  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  mas*  Lord  Raym«  264. 

ter  in  such  things  only  as  are  honest  and  law-        A  servant  is  not  answerable  to  his  matter 

fnl.  for  any  loss  which  may  happen  without  his 

If  a  servant  of  an  innkeeper  robs  his  mat-  wilful  neglect;  but  if  he  is  guilty  of  fraud  or 

ter's  gnett,  the  matter  it  bound  to  make  rood  gross  negligence,  an  action  will  lie  against 

the  loss.     Alto,  if  a  waiter  at  an  inn  sells  a  him  by  his  master. 

man  bad  wine,  by  which  his  health  is  impaired,        A  master  is  not  liable  in  trespatt  for  the 

an  action  will  go  against  tlie  master :  lor  his  wilful  act  of  hit  servant ;  as  by  driving  hit 

permitting  him  to  tell'  it  to  any  person  it  master's  carriage  against  another,  done  with* 

deemed   and  implied  general  command.     I.  out  the  direction  or  assent  of  his  master,  no 

Black.  43(1.     In  like  manner,  if  a  servant  is  person  being  in  the  carriage  when  tlie  act 

frequently  permitted  to  do  a  thing  by  the  tacit  was  done.     But  he  is  liable  to  answer  for  any 

consent  of  his  master,  the  master  will  be  liable,  danage  arising  to  another  from  the  negli* 

as  such  permission  it  equivalent  to  a  general  gence  or  unskilfulness  of  his  servant  tctiog  in 

command.  his  employ.     M'Maous  v.  Crickitt,  Mich.  41 

If  a  servant  is  usnally  sent  upon  trust  with  U.  111. 
any  tradesman,  and  be  takes  goods  in  the        Mastbr    or    arts,    it   the   first   degree 

name  of  his  master  upon  his  own  account,  the  taken  up  in  foreign  universities,  and  for  the 

master  most  pay  for  them :  and  so  likewise  most  part  in  those  of  Scotland,  but  tlie  se* 
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cond  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  candidates  horses,  carriages  and  tlieir  reqaisite  attrnd- 

not  being  admitted  to  it  till  they  have  studied  ants,  are  concerned  ;  as  well  as  personally  to 

seven  years  in  the  university.  attend    upon    his   oiajesty  whenever  thcv  s^re 

Master-attendant,  is  an  officer  in  the  employed  ;  but  more  particularly  upon  ail  pu>>- 
royal  dock-yurds,  appointed  to  hasten  and  lie  occasions,  and  in  all  proce&sions  of  st&le. 
assist  at  the  fitting  out  or  dismantling,  re-  He  also  appears  in  personal  attendance  np<->n 
moving,  or  securing  vessels  of  war,  &i\  at  his  majesty  in  the  chase;  unless  that  upon 
the  port  where  he  resides.  He  is  particularly  some  occasions,  by  the  king's  penniuion,  the 
to  observe  that  his  majesty's  ships  are  securely  official  service  is  dispensed  with.  Subordinate 
moored,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  expected  to  the  master  of  the  horse  in  the  stable  esta- 
frequcntly  to  review  the  moorings  which  are  blishment,  are  the  equerries,  pages  of  honour, 
sunK  in  the  harbour,  and  observe  that  they  clerk  of  the  stables,  yeomen  riders,  mews- 
are  kept  in  proper  order.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  keepers,  coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  posti- 
visit  all  the  ships  in  ordinary,  and  see  that  lions,  and  helpers,  exclusive  of  saddlers,  coar?), 
they  are  frequently  cleaned  and  kept  in  order;  harness,  and  bit  makers.  The  establish inent 
and  to  attend  at  the  general  musters  in  the  of  the  royal  hunt  is  also  officially  announced 
dock-yards,  taking  care  that  all  the  officers,  in  the  department  of  the  master  of  the  hone; 
artificers,  and  labourers,  registered  at  the  navy-  although  the  patronage  and  appointment  re- 
books,  are  present  at  their  duty*  main  with  the  master  of  the  stag  hounds. 

Master  op  the  ceremonies,  is  an  offi-  Master  general  of     the    ordxancc« 

cer  instituted  by  king  James  I.  for  the  more  a  great  officer,  who  has  the  chief  command  of 

solemn  and  honourable  reception  of  ambas^a-  the  king's  ordnance  and  artillery.     See  Obd- 

dors,  and  strangers  of  quality,  whom  he  in-  nance. 

troduces  ipto  the  presence.     The  badge  of  this  Master  op  the  rolls,  is  an  assistant  to 

office  is  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  having  on  one  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  hi^h 

side  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  king  James's  court  of  chancery :  and  in  his  absence  hrar^ 

motto;  and  on  the  reverse  the  emblem  of  tvar,  causes  there,  and  gives  orders.     His  salary  is 

with  Dieu  et  mon  droit.     He  is  always  sup.  12001.  per  annum. 

posed  to  be  a  person  of  good  addres?,  and  a  Master  op  a  ship,  the  same  with  captain 

master  of  Janguages,  and  has  an  appointment  in  a  merchantman  ;  but  in  a  king's  ship  be  is 

of  3001.  a  year :  he  is  constantly  attending  at  an  officer  who  inspects  the  provisions  and 

court,  and  hath  under  him  an  assistant-masrer,  stores,  and  acquaints  the  captain  with  what  is 

or  deputy,  at  Gs.  8d.  a  day,  who  holds  his  not  good,  takes  particular  care  of  the  rigging 

place  during  the  king's  pleasure.  and  of  the  ballasr,and  gives  directions  for  stow- 

Master  in  chancery.  The  masters  in  ing  the  hold;  he  navigates  the  ship  under  the 
chancery  are  assistants  to  the  lord  chancellor  directions  of  his  superior  officer ;  sees  that  the 
and  master  of  the  rolls  ;  of  these  there  are  log  and  log-book  are  duly  kept ;  observes  tie 
some  ordinary,  and  others  extraordinary ;  the  appearance  of  coasts ;  and  notes  down  in  his 
masters  in  ordinary  are  twelve  in  number,  journal  any  new  shoals  or  rocks  under  water, 
some  of  whom  sit  in  court  every  day  during  with  their  hearing  and  depth  of  water,  &c. 
the  term,  and  have  referred  to  them  interlocu-  Master  at  arms,  in  a  king's  ship,  ao 
tory  orders  for  stating  accounts,  and  comput*  officer  who  daily,  by  turns,  as  the  captain  ap- 
ing damages  and  the  like ;  and  tliey  also  aumi-  points,  is  to  exercise  the  petty  officers  ami 
nister  oaths,  take  affidavits,  and  acknowledge-  ship's  company ;  to  place  and  relieve  sentinels ; 
ments  of  deeds  and  recognizances.  The  mas-  to  see  the  candles  and  fire  put  out  according  ro 
ters-extraordinary  are  appointed  to  act  in  the  the  captain's  orders ;  to  take  care  the  small 
country,  in  the  several  counties  of  England,  arms  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  to  obsene 
beyond  ten  miles  distant  from  London  :  by  the  directions  of  the  lieutenant  at  arms. 
taking  affidavits,  recognizances,  acknowledg-  Master  op  the  Temple.  The  ibondfr 
ments  of  deeds,  &c.  for  the  ease  of  the  suitors  of  the  order  of  the  templars  and  all  his  surces- 
of  the  court.  sors  were  called  magni  tempU  magisiri  ;  aod 

Master   of   the  faculties,  an    officer  ever  since  the  dissolution  of^tbe  ortler  the  »pi- 

under  the   archbishop  of   Canterbury,    who  ritual  guide  and  director  of  the  house  is  calkrd 

grants  licences  and  dispensations.  by  that  name.    (See  Temple  and  Templab.) 

Master  of  the  horse,  an  office  of  ho-  Ihere  were  also  several  other  officers  undrr 

nonr  and  trust,  and  seldom  conferred  upon  this  denomination,  as  master  of  the  wardrobe, 

any  but  some  of  the  peerae^e  in  possession  of  with  a  salary  of  20001.  a-year ;  master  of  the 

his  majesty's  confidence.     The  department  of  harriers,  with  20001.   a-year;  master  of  the 

the  master  of  the  horse  is  of  very  considerable  stag-hounds,  with  8001.  a-year;  master  of  the 

magnitude,  possessing  a  greater  extent  of  pa-  jewel  office,  &r.  all  now  aoolished. 

tronage  than  almost  any  other  appointment  in  MA&TER-H AND.  #.  The  hand  of  a  mu 

the  gift  of  the  crown.     The  master  of  the  eminently  skilful  (Pope). 

horse  is  the  supreme  superintendent  of  every  MASTEK-JRST.  «.  Principal  jest, 

thing  appertaining  to  the  establishment  of  the  MASTEK-KEY.  #.   The  key  which  opem 

king's  stables  and  their  contents.    It  is  within  many  locks,  of  which  the  subordinate  keys  open 

his  official  department  to  take  cognizance  of  each  only  one  (Z>rvc/eii). 

every  part  or    the  royal    retinue    in  which  M  ASTER-SIN  EfV.  «.   A  large  sinew  thjt 
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iramNnids  the  lioujrh,  atid  divides  it  from  the  Terse  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from 

bone  by  a  holloir  place,  irhere  the  windgalls  whence  the  niaNtich  exudes  in  drops,  irhich 

arc  asaally  seated  (Farrier^a  Did.)  arc  suffered  to  run  down  to  the  ground,  when, 

MASTER-STRlNG.  «.  Principal  string  ftfter  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  their  ron- 

(itove).  cretion,  they  are  collected  for  use.    Mastich 

MASTER-STROKE.  «.  CapiUl  perform-  in  brought  to  us  in  small,  yellowish,  trans- 

>nce  (filaekmort),  parent,  brittle  tears  or  grains ;  it  has  a  light 

MASTER-TEETH.  t.The  principal  teeth  agreeable  smell,  especial  I  v  when  rubbed  or 

(^B4M€on\  heated ;  on  being  chewed  It  first  crumbles, 

MASTER  WORT,  inboUny.  See  Imps-  soon  after  sticks  together,  and  becomes  soft 

VATOBi  A.  and  white,  like  wax,  without  impressing  any 

^  MA'STERDOM.  t.  (from  ma$fer,')  Domi-  considerable  taste.     It  is  considered  to  he  a 

nion;  rule;  notin  use(i$A4iitjp^are).  mild  corroborant  and  adstringent;  and  as 

MA'STBRLESS.  a.  (from  matter, "S  I.  possessing  a  balsamic  power  it  has  been  re- 
Wanting  a  master  or  owner  {Spet^Mtr).  2.  commended  in  hemoptysis,  proceeding  from 
Ungt>TerDed  ;  unsubdued.  nlceration,leucorrh(Ba,aebilityof  the  stomach. 

MA'STERLINESS.  t.  (from  moiierijf.)  Md  in  diarrhoeas,  and  internal  ulcerations. 

Emtnent  skill.  Chewing  this  drug  has  likewise  been  said  to 

M  A'STERLY.  a,  Tfrom  master,)  I .  Suita-  be  of  use  i  n  pains  of  the  teeth  and  gums,and  i  n 

ble  to  a  master ;  artful ;  skilful  (AdduoM).  *ome  catarrhal  complaints;  it  is,  however,  in 

2.  Imperious ;  with  the  sway  of  a  master.  the  presi*nt  day  seldom  used  either  externally 

Ma^stkblt.  ad.  With  the  skill  of  a  mas-  or  internally.  The  wood  abounds  with  the  rest. 

ter  CShakwpeare),  nousprinctple ;  and  atincture  maybe  obtained 

MA'STBRPl  BCE.  #.  (maeter  and  piece,)  from  it,  which  is  esteemed  in  some  countries  i n 

1.  Capital  performance;  any  thing  dione  or  thecureofli8emorrhages,dysenteries,andgoul. 

made  with  extraordinary  skill (^vtet).    2.  Mastich  hbbb  (Common).   See  Marum 

Chief  excel lence(C2areiitfo»).  tvlgarb. 

MA^STERSH1P.  #.  (from ma«/er.)  1.  Do-  MASTIFF,  in  mastiology.    Sec  Canis. 

minion;  rale;  power.    2.  Superiority ;  pre-  MASTIGADOUR,    or  Slavkri  no-bit. 

eminence  (Dryaen).  3.  Chief  work  (Dryd,).  I  n  the  manage,  a  snaffle  of  iron,  smooth,  and 

4.  Skill ;  knowledge  (Shak»peart),  t,  A  title  of  a  piece,  guarded  with  paternosters,  and 

of  ironical  mveetCShakspeare).  composed  of  three  balfs  of  ^at  rings  made 

MA'STERV.#.  (from  master,)  I.  Domi-  into  demi-orals  of  unequal  bigness,  the  lesser 

nion;  mle (RaJei^),    2.  Superiority ;  pre-  being  inclosed  within  the  greatest,   which 

emtnenee  (V Eatrange).  S.  Skill ;  dexterity  ought  to  be  about  hal f  a  foot  hirh.  A  mastiga- 

(Ttiloison).  4.  Attainment  of  skill  or  power  dour  is  mounted  with  a  head-stall  and  two 

(Loeke\  reins.  The  horse,  in  champing  upon  the  nias- 

M  A'STFUL.  a.  (from  mast.)  Abounding  tigadour,  keeps  his  month  fresh  and  moist,  by 

in  mast,  or  fruit  of  oak,  beecli,  or  chestnut  the  froth  and  foam  tliat  he  draws  from  the  sa* 

(Dryden),  lirary  glands.    To  put  a  horse  to  the  mastiga- 

MA'S'rlC  TREE.    See  Limtiscvb,  Pis-  dour,  is  to  set  his  croup  to  the  manger,  and  his 

TACUIA,  and  Mas  TIC  HI.  head  between  two  pillars  in  the  stable.  Horses 

Mastic  (Tree  Indian).    Set  Schinus.  accustomed  to  hang  out  their  tongues,  cannot 

Mastic  Tutmi.     See  Orioanum  and  do  it  when  the  niastigadour  is  on,  for  that 

TttTMUs.  keeps  the  tongue  so  much  in  subjection  that 

Mastic  (Tree  herb).    See  Saturria.  they  cannot  out  it  out.    This  instrument  of 

MASTICATION  (masticatio^  from  maS'  torture  is  little,  if  at  all,  used  at  present. 

tieo^  to  chew.)    The  act  of  chewing.    A  na-  MASTIOLOGY  (from  ^a^t*;  and  Myo;.) 

toral   faoction.    The  mixing  together  and  See  Mas  to  loot. 

dividing  of  tlie  particles  of  the  food  in  the  MASTIX.    See  Mastich c. 

month,  by  tlie  action  of  the  jaws,  tongue,  MA'STLESS.  a,  (from  mast.)  Bearing  no 

lips,  and  cheeks.    By  means  of  this  function  mast  (^Drydem\ 

the  food  is  lacerated  and  mixed  with  the  MA'Sl  LIN. «.  Mixed  corn:  as,  wheat  and 

saliva  and  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  and  fan-  rye  (Tmeeer), 

CCS,  and  thus  made  into  a  bole  of  such  a  con*  MASTODYNI  A.  (maasadffnia^  /xatro^vwi ; 

siscence  as  to  be  formed  into  a  conrenient  from  pcr«f,  a  breast,  and  tSvvi},  pain.)   Phleg- 

stze  to  be  swallowed.    See  Dsolutition.  mon  of  the  breast  of  women.     It  is  charac« 

MASTIC  A  TORIES  (masticatoria^  from  terised  by  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  in  flam- 

mastieo^  to  chew.)    Such  medicines  as  are  roation*  aud  mostly  terminates  in  abscess. 

intended  for  chewing.  MASTOID  (mastaidevs ;  fx«r*^  a  breast, 

MASTICHE(f9ure/icAe,^ara^:from/4«(»-«(^  and  nlor,  resemblance)    In  anatomy,  the 

to  express.)    Mastix.    Mastich.    The  tree  processes  of  bones  are  so  termed  that  are 

which  aflbrda  this  resin  is  the  pistachia  lea*  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

tiscns;    foliis  abrapte  pianatis,   foliis  Ian-  MASTOIDBUS(fA«roriS«tr:from|rx«r*aSirr, 

ceolatis,  of  Linn^s ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  the  mastoid  process.)     I  n  anatomy,  inserted 

Barope.    In  the  bland  of  Chio  theolEcinal  into,  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  process. 

mastich  is  obtained  most  abundantly,  and,  SeeSTXRNo  cliido-mastoideus. 

according  to Toumefort,  by  maldog  trans*  MASTOLOQY  (from  /^'o;.  mammn,  a 

VOL.m                 »    /           «  '  Bh 
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brrast,  an'l  ^o/e;,  n  treatise  or  discourse.)  The 
science  of  mammals  or  niammaliari  animals ; 
of  those  that  suckle  their  voun;; ;  as  ornitho* 
loofV  is  the  science  of  birds,  and  ichthyology 
of  nshcs. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  pedantry 
in  coining  this  jterm  to  supply  what  lias  ap- 
peared to  us  a  palpable  vacuucy  in  nuturul 
history,  and  a  vacancy  which  no  other  term 
is  so  well  able  to  fill  up.  We  have  formed  it  in 
perfect  analogfy  with  the  correlative  terms 
tiiat  classify  the  animal  kingdom,  and  wc  are 
confident  it  will  be  found  u.Heful.  The  (Ireek 
compounds  of  fiaant,  would  justify  us  in 
writing  either  mastology,  or  mastiolo\(y:  hut 
the  former  is  perhaps  best,  as  most  consonant 
with  various  terms  already  in  use  in  anatomy 
and  medicine,  derived  from  the  same  source, 
as  mastoidseus  and  mastodynia. 

Thus  explained  ma^tology  comprises  the 
first  class  in  the  Linnean  zoology,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  orders. 

Primates,  Pecora, 

UrntaT  Bel  In  a?, 

Ferae,  Cele  ; 

Glires, 
and  is  thus  characterised  dassifically.  Lunpn 
respiring  alternately :  jaws  incumbent,  co- 
vered ;  teeth  usually  within ;  teats  lactiferous ; 
organs  of  sense,  tongue,  nostrils,  eyes,  ears, 
and  papilla;  of  the  skin ;  covering,  hair  which 
is  scanty  in  warm  climates,  and  hardly  any 
on  aquatics;  supporters  four,  feet,  or  feetancl 
hands,  except  iu  aouatics;  tail  mostly ;  walk 
mostly  on  the  earth  and  speak.  In  much  of 
the  external  and  internal  structure  they  re- 
semble each  other:  the  chief  of  them  are 
quadrupeds,  as  this  word  was  formerly  used 
to  express  hands  as  well  as  feet,  and  inhabit 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  largest,  though 
fewest  in  number,  inhabit  the  ocean. 

The  ordinal  characters  are  taken  from  the 
number,  situation,  and  structure  of  the  teeth ; 
ivhich  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  observe  in 
this  article;  these  characters  being  given  at 
length  under  the  different  terms  describing 
the  orders  as  above. 

It  must  appear  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server, from  tliis  brief  and  general  statement, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  loose  and  distant 
than  the  chain  by  which  many  of  the  grnpra 
and  even  of  the  orders  of  this  class  are  con- 
nected toi^ether  t  a  class  that  includes  triho«. 
Taryin£r*is  widely  as  possible  in  their  dei^ree 
of  intelligence,  in  theirgeneral  shape  and  ap- 
pearance, in  their  habits  and  uianners,  and  in 
the  element  in  which  they  live:  a  class  that 
extends  from  the  man  tothe  mouse,  and  unites 
the  horse  with  the  whale.  Not  however  that 
we  arc  nuich  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
arrangement  on  this  account,  for  the  different 
specicN  genera  and  orders  run  so  much  into 
each  other,  that  although  we  are  startled  at 
the  extreme  points,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
terminate  the  individual  gradations,  shade  is 
so  continuallv  sot'teninsr  into  shade,  and  link 
Ml  roi.netu*  I  even  by  nature  with  link  :  but 
weiurnilon  the  fart  to  show  the  di&culty  of 
ar,j'unng   anything  like  perf.'ction  in  any 


classification  whatever.  The  general  and  tkv 
particular  rules  of  nature  being  so  intenrolve^l 
as  to  prevent  all  hope  upon  this  snbject ; 
and  to  urge  this  important  reflection  upon 
our  readers,  that  artificial  systems  of  all  kioda 
are  not  laws  of  Gotl  but  mere  lielps  U>  laan : 
they  are  of  high  use  in  enabling  him  to  ae- 
quire  knowledge,  but  they  perpetually  shov 
him  his  weakness  by  compelling  him  to  have 
recourse  to  such  auxiliary  means. 

The  [iinn6  m  classification,  however^hiefly 
on  account  of  its  combining  such  diacrepant 
materials,  has  been  objected  to  by  naany  phy- 
siologists, wlio  have  endeavoured,  bdt  per- 
haps only  endeavoured,  to  improve  upon  it ; 
ami  even  this  rather  by  a  re-modelling  of  the 
orders  tluin  by  any  infringement  apon  the 
genera.  We  can  notice  but  two  of  toese  ar- 
rangements, that  of  M.  Cuvier,  and  that  of 
M.  Bhimenbach. 

The  former  divides  the  generacoaatltutio; 
the  same  class  and  under  the  saooe  name 
into  three  orders  from  the  form  of  the  fe^*t; 
a  clawed  or  nailed  ;  a  hoofed  ;  and  a  fioned. 

The  claw  or  nail-footed  conaista  of  six 
families  as  follows : 

I.  Himunum  (Man alone). 

il.  Quadrumana. 

III.  Sarcophaga. 

IV.  Rodentia. 

V.  Edentata. 

VI.  tardigrada. 

Of  these  the  first  three  families  are  deicrtWd 
as  having  three  sorts  of  teeth  i  and  tlie  latf 
three  as  wanting  one,  at  least,  of  these  tbiee 
sorts  of  teeth. 

The  hoof-footed  class  consists  of  the  fol^ 
lowing  three  families  : 

VII.  Pachidenuata. 

VIII.  Ruminantia. 

IX.  Solipeda. 

'J  he  fin-footed  class  consist  of  tivo  fami- 
lies only;  which  are  as  follow: 

X.  Amphibia, 

XI.  Cetacea. 

In  hlumenbach  we  find  little  more  thaa 
the  families  of  Cuvier  converted  dircctlyinto 
orders,  which  are  ten  iu  number*  and  are  a^ 
ranged  as  follows : 

I.  Biinanum. 

II.  Quadrumana. 

III.  Brady poda. 

IV.  Ciieiroptera  (Bat  only). 

V.  (ilires. 

VI.  FePtP. 

VII.  Solid unguU (Horse  and  ass  only). 

VIII.  Pecora  or  Bisulca. 

IX.  Bellua*. 

X.  Cetacea. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  retorn  latheie 
systems  in  the  article  Zooloct,  we  thiak  i> 
unnecessary  to  give  more  than  this  brief  cwt* 
line  of  theui  at  present. 

I  n  the  clasfc  before  us  man  peroeifcs  hit  best 
friends,  and  bis  most  formidable  eoemieSi  TW 
dog,  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  cat,  the  sbeepi  the 
ass,  the  mule,  and  the  elephant,  are  the  piia^ 
pal  faviHirites  and  most  asefal  assistants  thit 
mankKiJ  find  among  the  inferior  tribes.    T^'f 
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irolf,  Um  If  on,  die  tft(tr^  the  river^hone,  make  of  (be  «log  ami  thr  horse  are  unequalled  amonjir 
the  mott  olntiMte  resittanee  to  his  aiUborily  the  other  tribes  of  animated  nature ;  and  coni- 
as  the  lord  of  the  lower  creation  t  and  notwitit-  pared  with  the  ben  n  ties  of  fthape,  those  of  co« 
standing  his  superior  running  and  addreu,  lour  are  of  a  rery  interior  kind.  We  are,  per- 
and  hit  opposing  the  strength  and  artirity  of  baps,  better  judges  of  the  beauty  of  tame  qna- 
nnmbers  to  their  single  and  irregular  exer-  drupeds  than  of  that  of  other  animals.  Habit 
tions,  frequently  gire  him  the  most  roorti-  has  amaxing  power  to  reconcile  us  to  things 
fying  jproofii  of  the  precarious  nature  of  his  odious,  and  to  render  us  fond  of  things  which 
cfomtnion.  we  should  otiierwise  regard  with  indifference : 

Besides  their  abilities  to  assist  or  anmiy  the  forms  of  these  animals  are  familiar  ro  us ; 
tts»  thon  are  other  circumstances  which  re-  and  it  may  be  for  that  reason  that  they  nlcasr . 
ooaimeiid  this  class  of  animals  in  a  particniar  Besides,  utility  has  certainly  some  influenre 
aaaaner  to  our  notiee.  Their  situation  and  on  our  ideas  of  beauty.  However  these 
character  are  such  as  to  afford  us  opportnai-  things  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  among  the 
lies  of  more  frequent  interconme  with  them  class  of  qnadrupeds  are  to  be  found  the  ani- 
than  with  other  animals.  Pishes  inhabit  a  mals  the  most  remarlcable  for  elegance  and 
different  element:  birds  mount  aloft  in  the    liarmony  of  shape. 

air«  and  when  they  rest  upon  the  earth,  gene-  Man  may  proudly  boast  that  the  earth  wa^ 
rally  prefer  places  inaccessible  to  man  ;  in-  made  for  bim ;  but  a  little  reflection  may  lead 
sects  are  so  minute  as  almost  to  elude  our  ob-  him  to  acknowledge,  that,  at  least  in  a  second- 
servatioB ;  reptiles  shun  oar  society,  and  their  ary  view,  i  t  Ims  been  likewise  designed  for  the 
manners  are  nr  from  inviting : — But  qnadr  u-  accommodation  and  maintenance  of  these  ani- 
pedacaiiaotsocasiljravoidas;manyoftbem  mals.  Of  tlie  lierbage  and  fruits  which  it 
ea|perly  associate  with  us,  unless  repelled  by  produces,  quadruoeds  enioy  a  greater  share 
injuries;  their  manners  and  circumstances  than  an/other  trilies of  the'inferior animals; 
boir  a  considerable  reaeoiblaace  to'oor  own ;  and  a  greater,  perhaps,  than  even  man  bim* 
and  the  characters  of  many  of  them  naturally  self.  See  Phtsioloot  and  Zoology. 
attract  tfur  notice,  and  engage  oar  affections.        MASULIPATAN,  a  town  on  the  Coro- 

The  class  of  mammals,  so  particularly  re«    niandel  coast  in  the  East  Indies.    The  inha- 
latcd  to  floan,  are  remarkably  superior  in  sise    bitants  areOentoos.  Its  trade  has  greatly  de- 
and  strenfTth  to  those  belonging  to  the  other    creased  since  the  Bnglish  have  left  off  trading 
classes.    The  horse,  the  ox,  the  camel,  the    in  chints.    It  is  about  SOO  miles  N.  of  Port 
elephant,  are  among  the  strongest  of  the  land    St.  George.    Lat.  16.  15  N.    Lon.  81. 15  E. 
aniinala.  Pew  of  tM  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,        MAT.  ji.  (moaxre,  Saxon.)    A  texture  of 
or  of  rivers,  are  equal  to  the  hippopotamus ;    •**dg^,  flags,  or  rushes  (^Carew). 
end  the  cetaceous  animals,  whicn,  from  si  mi-        To  Mat.  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To 
laritj  of  inlemal  structure,  from  their  being    cover  with  mats.    2.  To  twist  togetlier;  to 
▼iTiparons,  and  from  their  beinr  furnished    join  like  a  mat  (pryden), 
with  a  laetiferoos  organ  are  considered  inthe        MAT-oaA8s,in  liotany .    See  N  a  a  dv  8 . 
saase  class,  are  by  far  the  largest  animals  of       Mat-wkbd.    See  Ltobitm. 
the  waters.  M.-^TACA,  or  Mantaca,  a  commodious 

In  ingenuity,  perhaps  not  less  than  in    bay  on  the  north  side  ofthe  island  of  Cuba,  in 
strength,  quadrupeds  enjoy  also  a  snperioritr    America.   The  galleons  usuall  v  take  in  fresh 
over  moat  other  animals.    The  familiar  doci-    water  here  on  their  return  to  Old  Spain. 
lity  of  the  dog  is  well  known.    The  address        MAa'ADOKB.  t.   (maiador^  Spanish.) 
with  which  hones  are  trained  to  perform  the    One  of  the  thiee  principal  cards  in  the  games 
evolutions  of  military  discipline,  affords  the    of  ombre  and  quadrille  (Pope\ 
best  proofof  the  extraordinary  docility  and        MA'TACHIN.#.(Pr.)Anolddance(Jftif.). 
sagacity  of  these  animals.  The  cunning,  and        M  ATA  LON  A,  a  town  of  Terro  di  Lavora, 
indeed  the  whole  economy  of  the  monkey    in  Naples,  Italy.    It  is  8  miles  N.W.  of  Ca- 
tribe,  seem  to  exceed  even  tlie  ordinary  in-    pua.     Lat.  41.  12  N.    Lon.  14.  II  B. 
stances  of  human  in|renuity.    The  sagacity        M.^TALISTA  RADIX.  A  root  said  to  be 
and  the  social  dispositions  of  the  beaver  are    imported  from  America,  where  it  is  given  as 
not  less  admirable.    In  short,  ingenuity,  or    a  purffative,  its  action  being  rather  milder 
a  most  wonderful  insttner,  little  inferior  in    than  that  of  jalap.     Its  arrangement  in  the 
many  instances  to  the  boasted  wisdom  of   sexual  lystam  not  known, 
man,  dbtinguishes  this  class  of  animals,  as        M  ATAMAN,  a  country  of  Africa,  bound* 
eminently  as  form,  strength,  sise,  and  other    ed  on  the  N.  by  Benguela,  on  the  fi.  by  parts 
reladens  to  the  human  species,  above  the    nnknown,ontheS.bv  the  country  of  the  Hot- 
other  lower  ranks  of  the  animal  creation.  teniots,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  bcaaty  and  elegance  of  form,  too,  quad-  There  is  no  town  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
capcda  pcitly  excel  most  other  animals,  live  in  miserable  huts,  it  being  a  desert coun* 
We  admin  tho  downy  pltnnnga,  the  brilliant  try,  little  viuted  by  the  Europeans, 
cnkmrt,  and  the  ncMiooa  voices  of  birds :  MATAN,  or  Mactan,  one  of  the  Philip- 
the  gaady  painting  of  the  bnllerfly,  and  of  pine  Islands.  Here  Magellan  was  killed  in 
varioof  other  inteets  dmrm  the  virtaoso:  1521;  and  the  inhabitanu  have  since  thrown 
gohlea  ffsfaee  and  spetud  fisuids  find  like-  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
wise  their  admiren:  but  the  fine  proportioBi       MATAPAN  (Cape),  the  most  soutliera 
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wpomontory  of  the  Morea,  between  the  ^ulf  *•  K  i»  the  time  of  riding  there  b  any  b^  irtoJ 

uf  (Joron  and  tliat  of  Colochina.    Lon.  22.  40  stirring,  if  it  be  hi  hif  face,  he  tkovM  let  die  adm- 

E      Lat  36  25  N  ■*'y  ^^"^  '^^  holding  hard  behind  bim  uu  beiees  an 

MATAKAM,  a  large  town,  formerly  Ihe  opportunity  of  giving  a  ];?<>«  ^yf^.^*  J^^*;^.^ 

capital  of  an   empire  ^of  that  -me    in  tlie  ^-^TeTlc  ^^.r^d^i^^t  *^^^^ 

island  of  Java      Jt  is  strong  by  s.tuat  on,  [^     .     ^^  j„  j,,.  ,eat.  may  aheher  bimaelf  under 

and  seated  m  a  fertile  and  ponulous  country.  ,,.^ ^^  ^^^ich  will  assist  the  strength  of  his  borie. 

surronntled  by  mountains.    Lon.  1 1 1.  55  b.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  contrary,  if  ihe  wind  be  at  his  back,  he 

Lat.  7.  15  S.  mujt  ride  exactly  behind  him,  that  his  own  horse 

MAT  A  RO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  ^^y  ^lone  enjoy  the  beneBt  of  the  wind,  by  being  as 

reinarkable  for  its  ^lass  works,  and  the  best  \i  yf^re  blown  forward,  and  by  breaking  iifrom  fats 

red  wine  made  in  tne  province.     It  is  seated  adversary  as  much  as  posaiUe. 

on  the  Mediterranean,  15  miles  N.E.  of  Bar-  •'  In  the  next  place,  observe  what  ground  yoar 

celona.     Lon.  2.  29  K.     Lat.  41.  3(5  N.  horse  prefers  roost  to  run  on,  and  bear  the  boxso 

MATCH.  *.  Cmeche,  Fr.)     I.  Any  thing  (as  much  as  your  adversary  will  give  you  leave)  on 

that  catches  fire  (£?aco»).    2.  (from  maca,  level  carpet  ground,  because  the  horse  wiU  Mturally 

Sax.)    A  contest;  a  game  (SAaib.).    3.  One  1*  «*«T' '°  !r**. ''T-^^  "^^^^ 

equal  to  another  r  one  able  to  contest  with  »^Vf  °^^^{;  ^     KV7J?,'."?f "^^^^^ 

aLher  (i?....^^^    4.  One  that  suits  or  tal-  ^^.^ ^^^t^rS^ 

hes  with  another.    5.  A  marriage  (^Shaks.),  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^          ,^orse,  and  bear  bfan,  for 

6.  One  to  be  married  {CtareKfhny  f^^^  ^f  running  him  out  of  wind ;  but  if  it  be  doro 

To  Match,  p.  a.  (from  the  nonn.)     1.  To  |,|jj  ^jf  your  horse'*  feet  and  sbouMera  will  eoduxe 

he  equal  to  (M«A-*.).     2.  'I'o  sho\y  an  equal  j^^  ^^j  y^u  dare  venture  your  neck)  always  give 

(/S'OM/A).    3.  To  oppose  as  equal  {Milton),  him  a  loose. 

4.  To  suit ;  to  proportion  {Hoscomnion),     5.  «*  This  may  be  observed  as  a  general  rulev  that  if 

'J'o  marry  ;  to  "ive  in  marriage  (^Donne\  ycu  6nd  your  horse  to  have  the  beela  of  the  oih«. 

To  Match.  ?».  ».  I.  To  he  nwrried  {Sid,),  that  then  you  be  careful  to  preserve  hia  speed  tUl 

2.  To  suit ;  to  be  proportionate  ;  to  tally.  the  last  train-scent,  if  you  are  not  to  run  a  stnit 

Match  op  uuntinc,  or  Heats  for  a  knte,  course ;  but  if  so,  then  ti  1  the  end  of  the  woiie. 

Ml.  object  not  strictly  within  the  views  of  veterinary  and  so  lo  husband  it  then  also,  that  you  may  be  aUe 

ra-didne,  yet  imroriant  in  equestrian  economy,  and  to  make  a  push  for  it  at  the  last  post, 

abundantly  interesting  lo  the  sportsman.     In  order  "  I"  ihe  ncxi  pUce,  you  are  to  «^^^y^r^' 

to  ride  to  tlie  best  advantage,  cither  a  hunting- match  self,  as  well  as  you  can,  with  the  "■?"«*  «'«  ^' 

or  three  heats  and  a  course  for  a  plate,  we  are  told  pcr  of  your  ad versary  s  horse ;  and  if  he  be  llH3^ 

by  writers  on  this  subject,  (whom  we  implicitly  fol-  then  to  run  just  behind,  or  just  cheek  by  joo^,  imd 

low),  that  the  first  thing  requisite  is  a  rider,  who  with  your  whip  make  as  much  noise  as  you  cm, 

ought  to  be  a  faithful  one,  in  whom  you  can  conKde.  that  you  may  force  hmi  on  faster  «»«  »»f  "J^ 

•«  He  should  have  a  good  close  seat,  his  knees  being  would  have  hmj,  and  by  that  means  «PWd  him  U« 

held  firm  to  his  saddle- skirts,  his  toes  being  turned  sooner,  or  else  keep  just  before  him,  «  ««*  •  «^ 

inwards,  and  his  spurs  outwards  from  the  horse's  gallop,  that  he  ^^^y ^*^'^'J»''^*'\^  ?Iv/!^^\ 

sides,  his  left  hand  governing  the  horse's  mouth,  on  your  horse's  heels  (if  he  will  not  lake  the  lead) 

and  bis  right  commanding  the  whip :  taking  care,  endanger  faUing  over. 

during  the  whole  time  of  the  trial,  to  sit  fimi  in  the  *'  Take  nouce  also  on  what  ground  your  ajjcv 

saddle,  without  waving,  or  standing  up  in  the  stir-  ncnt's  horse  runs  the  worse,  «"d^,»^*^gj^  ' 

rups,  which  actions  do  very  much  incommode  a  loose  on  that  earth,  that  he  may  be  forced  to  Wbw 

horse,  notwithstanding  the  coiceiteil  opinion  of  some  In  hke  manner,  in  your  riding  °«*«7^'  ?°* J^ 

iockies  that  it  is  a  bwominc  seat  »'«U«  a"^  corrections  of  the  hand,  the  whip,  and  Uie 

*^  In  spurring  his  horse,  he  shouW  not  strike  him  «P»»r,  and  when  and  how  often  he  mate  |«^t^ 

hard  with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if  he  would  beat  «nd  when  you  perceive  that  his  horse  »^ 'V* 

the  wind  out  of  his  body,  but  just  turn  his  toes  out-  blown  by  any  of  the  former  ^Ptoj?^  "  3^ 

wards,  and  bring  his  spurs  qiick  to  his  sides  and  down  his  cars,  whiskmg  h.s  ^«;»' *»? "^^^J"  "?* 

such  a  sharp  stroke  will  be  of  more  service  towards  like  a  ptg,  .^c.you  may  then  Uke »'  for  pame^ 

the  quickei^ng  of  the  horse,  and  sooner  draw  blood,  he  is  at  the  height  of  what  he  can  do.  "^Ihe^ 

Lei  him  be  sirrc  never  to  spur  him  but  when  there  in  this  ca^e  take  notice  how  your  ^^  ""^J^*' 

h  occasion,  and  avoid  spurring  hrm   between  his  he  run  cheerfully  and  strongly.  w^ho«l  ^^^ 
shoulders  and  girths,  (which  is  the  lenderest  part  of    then  be  sure  to  keep  yout  «dven«rj  to  the  s«m 

a  horse)  till  the^last  extremity.     As  to  the  whipping  «pecd,  without  gi.ing  him  ease,  and  by  «!^o»rn« 
the  horie,  it  ought  to  be  over  the  shoulder  on  the    will  quickly  bnng  h.m  to  g. ve  .n    ^J^f^J^ 

near  side   except  in  hard  running,  and  when  at  all.  him.     Observe  at  the  *»«*  «^^"/ *"»°;«S' jjll 

strike  the  horse  in  the  flank  xvilh  a  strong  jerk,  the  condition  the  other  horse  is  ""'J^^J*^^*^  rj; 

ak-in  being  tender  there,  and  most  sensible  of  the  out  m  »^'»  ^^\^°["J»^\y^"  ^.^^  J^^^^^ 

iQHh  a  judgment  by  his  looks,  the  ''^^'^/J^T^^^ 

'-'  He  must  observe,  when  he  whips  and  spurs  his  and  the  slackness  of  hi.  gii^a.     For  rfb^^ 

horse,  and  is  certain  thai  he  is  at  his  utmost  speed,  it  ia  a  sign  that  hl«  'f^'X^^'^^r*^ 

if  then  he  clap  his  ears  to  his  pole,  or  whisk  his  much,  it  is  a  token  that »»'»  T*"*  f^*"*  ^"^  ^' 

tail,  he  may  be  sore  that  he  bears  him  hard ;  and  and  consequently  h.s  **«W^J'^^^^^                ^cw 

then  he  ought  to  help  him  as  much  as  he  can,  by  '*  "  h's  wind  fad  him,  *^«»  J  »  ^J ^^^^^ 

sowing  his  snaffle  to  and  fro  in  his  mouth,  and  by  thin,  and  appear  lucked  up.  ^,^'^7'^.^^,^,^. 

that  r^eons  forcin,  him  to  open  his  mouth,  which    f^-^^^;^  ^a^ult,  '^i  'htt^-- 
Will  give  him  wind.  you  may  lai^c  ui«  *«».•         * 
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^ff  gfrtiog  aflcr  Ae  ffnl  went,  protided  be  were  cotding  to  the  betl  of  bit  performafice»  and  aroM 

girt  doae  at  bU  fint  ataiting,  ia  «  good  sign,  aod  aa  aauch  aa  poaaiUe  ettber  riding  at  any  particular 

if  yott  find  it  ao  yoo  seed  not  mucb  dcapair  of  borae,  or  ataying  for  any,  bat  to  ride  each  beat 

viooing.  tbrougbout  witb  tbe  beat  apeed  yoo  ean. 

*•*  MiBt  tbe  cod  of  ercry  tr^o-aeeot,  aod  alao        **'  But  if  you  bave  a  rery  fiery  bone  to  manage, 

after  etety  beat  for  a  plate,  you  must  bave  dry  or   one  tbat  ia  bard-o>outbcd  and  difficult  to*  be 

«inw  aod  dry  clotlia,  bolb    Uneo    and  woollen ,  beU,  then  start  bim  behind  tbe  rest  of  the  horses, 

whteb  have  been  steeped  in  urine  and  aalt  petre  with  all  tbe  coolness  and  gentleneaa  imaginable ; 

a  day  or  two^  aod  then  dried  ia  tbe  sun,  and  also  and  when  you  find  be  begins  to  ride  at  aonie  com- 

one  or  two  of  each  must  be  brougfct  into  tbe  fiekl  mand,  then  put  up  to  tbe  other  horaea,  and  if  you 

wet;  aod  after  tbe  train  baa  bera  ended*  two  or  find  they  ridEe  at  their  ease,  and  are  bard  lieM, 

three  persons  must  help  you,  and  after  tbe  groom  then  endeavour  to  draw  them  on  faster ;  but  if  you 

bas  witb  m  knife  of  heat  (aa  it  is  called  by  the  find  their  wind  begin  to  rske  hot,  and  that  they 

ddce  of  NewcastleX  wfaicb  is  a  piece  of  an  old  want  a  sob,  if  your  borse  be  in  wind,  and  you 

sword  falade»  aeraped  off*  all  the  sweat  from  the  bare  a  loose  In  your  band,  keep  them  up  to  their 

1iorae*a  neck,  body,  &c.  then  they  must  rub  him  apeed,   till  you  come  within  three  quartcra  of  a 

wdl  down  dry,  all  over,  first  with  thtf  dry  straw,  mile  of  the  end  of  tbe  heat,  and  then  giro  a^ 

•nd  then  with  dry  cloths,  whilst  others  are  busy  loose  and  push   for  it,  and  Irave  to  fortune  and 

about  bia  legs;  and  aa  soon  aa  (bey  lisve  rubbed  the  goodoe^  of  yottr  horse  ibe  event  of  your 

them  dry,  tSbeo  let  them  chafe  him  with  the  wet  suc<-ess. 

clodis^  and  never  give  over  till  you  are  cslli^  by         ^^  I^ss<ly,  when   either  your  bunting-mstch   or 

tbe  judges  to  start  sgafn.   This  will  render  his  Joints  the  trisl  for  the  piste  is  ended,  as  soon  as  you  hsve 

pliant  and  nimble,  and  prevent  any  infisnunation  rubbrd  3'our  borse  dry.  clothe  biro  up  and  ride  bim 

which  migbt  arise  from  any  oM  strain.**  home,  and  the  first  thing,  give  bim  the  following 

Tbe  pext  thing  regarded  by  tbe  writer  of  tbeae  drink  to  comfort  bim  t 
profound  tnatrvctTona  is  tbe  Judges*  tvr  triers*  of-        ^  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  put  Ihem 

fice.     Tbeae  are  persona  appointed  to  see  that  aH  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  then  warm  it  aod  put 

ifaittgs  are  ordered  according  to  tbe  articlea  agreed  to  it  a  little  aafllron,  and  three  spoonfula  of  aalad>oll» 

on.     Theae,  wbidi  are  read  before  tbe  horsea  start,  and  give  it  him  in  a  horn, 
are  aa  follow :  "  Having  done  this,  dresa  bim  ^Hgbtly  over 

I.  That  each  trier,  on  whoae  side  tbe  train  ia  to  witb  tbe  curry-comb,   brush,   and  wooUeoi^loth, 

be  led,  aeeonSag  to  tbe  articlea,  give  directiooa  for  and  then  bathe  tbe  place  where  the  aaddle  atood 

iu  lending,  according  to  tbe  advice  of  tbe  rider,  or  with  warm  sack,  to  prevent  wari)]es;    aod  wasb 

bis  knowledge  of  tbe  natore  and  diapoaition  of  tbat  the  spurring  placea   with    urine   and   aaltt    then 

borse  on  whose  side  be  is  chosen.  litter  the  stsble  very  well,    clothing  bim  up  aa 

9.  That  each  trier  be  so  advantageously  mount-  quickly  aa  poastble^  and  let  him  stand  for  two 
ed,  as  to  ride  up  behind  the  horses)  but  not  upon  hours.  Then  feed  him  witb  rye  bread,  after 
them)  aH  day,  sod  to  observe  that  tbe  contrary  that  with  a  good  mash,  aod  give  bim  bia  belly- 
horse  ride  bis  true  ground,  and  observe  the  articia  full  of  hay,  and  what  com  and  bread  be  will 
in  every  particular,  or  else  not  to  permit  bim  to  pro-  eat.  T|ien  having  bathed  bia  lege  well,  Icavn 
ceed.  bim  com  in  bb  locker,  and  so  let  bim  rest  till  tbe 

X  That  after  eaeb  train -acent  be  ended,  each  next  momii^  at  which  time  order  bim  aa  in  biadaya 

trier  look  to  tbat  horae  against  which  be  is  chosen,  of  rest.*' 

and  ohecifc  that  be  be  no  ways  relieved  bat  witb         The  ordrrhnga  hone  fir  a  liaieh^  or  Plate^  is  a 

fubbiiig,  except  liberty  on  both  sides  be  given  to  the  most  important  part  of  equestrian  diicipline.    Tbe 

contrsry.  reasoning  on  this  sulject  would  disgust  an  en- 

4.  A«  aoon  aa  the  time  allowed  lor  robbing  lightened  veterinarian,  no  less  than  tbe  ayatem 
be  expn«d,  which  Is  generally  half  an  hour,  they  of  jockeyship  we  have  juat  unfolded,  though  for 
absIJ  command  tbcm  to  mount,  and  if  difaer  ridrr  a  diflerent  reason.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
refuse,  H  msy  be  lawful  for  tbe  other  to  start  ourselves  to  a  few  particulara»  which  will  show 
without  bim ;  and  having  beat  him  tbe  distance  the  customary  method  of  trsining  horses  designed 
agreed  00,  tbe  w«ger  is  to  be  adjudged  00  bia  for  tbe  turf.  **  When  you  ha%'e  either  matched 
side.  your  horse,  or  design  to  put  him  ill  lor  a  plate,*' 

5.  The  triers  shall  keep  olfatl  other  horaea  from  saya  the  writer,  ^^  you  should  consider  tkst  you 
croaaing  the  riders ;  only  they  themselves  may  be  ought  to  reaerve  a  montli,  at  least,  to  dmw  his  Ixtdy 
allowed  to  instruct  tbe  riders  by  word  of  mouth  perfectly  dean,  and  to  rcfiiM  his  wind  lo  titst  dc- 
bow  to  ride^  whether  slow  or  faat,  according  to  the  gree  of  perfection  that  b  capable  of  being  attained 
advantages  be  perceivea  may  be  gained  ly  bb  di-  by  art 

rectiona.  '^  In  tbe  first  place,  take  an  exact  view  of  tbe 

6.  If  there  be  any  weight  agreed  on,  they  sball  state  of  hb  body,  both  outwardly  aod  inwardly, 
see  that  both  horses  bring  their  true  weight  to  tlie  as  whether  be  be  low  or  high  in  llesb,  or  whether 
starting  place,  and  carry  Tt  to  tbe  end  of  the  train,  he  be  dull  and  heavy  when  abroad ;  and  if  tbia 
upon  the  penalty  of  loataig  the  wager.  haa  been  cauaed  by  too  hard  riding,  give  him  half 

Tbe  aame  raica  are  to  be  obacrved,  espedslly  tbb  an  ounce  of  a  diapente  in  a  pint  of  good  old  Ma- 
last,  by  those  gentlemen  who  are  choaen  to  be  Judgca  laga  aack,  which  will  both  deanae  bb  body  and 
at  a  taee  lor  a  plate,  only  they  usually  stay  in  a  revive  bia  apirita*  Then  for  the  firat  week  feed 
«tand,  that  they  iiiay  the  better  aee  which  horse  wma  him  continually  with  bread,  oaia^  and  split  beana, 
the  beat.  giving  him  sometimes  tbe  one  and  aoroeiimea  Uie 
"  Now,*'  continuea  the  writer,  '*  in  ranning  other,  according  to  what  lie  likes  l>cst,  alwaya 
for  a  plstcv  there  are  not  so  many  oUervationa  leaving  bim  aome  in  his  locker  for  bim  to  eat  at 
to  be  made,  nor  more  diraetiona  required,  than  Idsure  when  you  are  absent;  and  when  you  re- 
what  have  been  already  given,  only  thia,  if  you  tarn  at  your  hours  of  fccdin;;.  take  awsy  whst  is 
know  your  horse  to  be  rough  at  bottom,  and  that  left,  and  give  liim  frr&h,  till  >nu  have  itMt'.e  liiiu 
^e  wiU  stick  at  in<rk,  to  ride  htm  each  heat  ac-  wantun  and  I'h^ful.      'Jo  t!i :  pirpt^&e,  tAe  uu* 
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ticCf  tliat  though  you  ride  him  every  clay,  morning 
and  evening,  on  airing,  and  every  oUht  day  ou 
hunting,  yet  you  are  not  to  sweat  him,  or  put  him 
to  any  violent  labour,  the  design  of  his  week^s  or- 
dering being  to  keep  hira  in  wind  and  breath,  and  to 
prevent  pursiveness. 

^^  You  must  now  make  a  finer  bread  than 
before,  as  follows  :  lake  two  pecks  of  beans,  and 
a  peck  of  wheat,  and  let  them  be  ground  toge- 
ther, but  not  too  fine,  to  prevent  too  much  bran 
being  in  the  bread ;  and  dress  one  peck  of  the 
meal  through  a  fine  range,  and  kuead  it  up  with 
new  ale  yeast,  and  the  whites  of  a  dozen  new. 
laid  eg^rsy  and  bake  this  in  a  loaf  by  itself;  but 
dress  the  rest  of  the  meal  through  a  boulter,  and 
knead  it  only  with  ale  and  yeast,  and  use  it  in  all 
other  points  as  the  former :  the  peck  loaf  is  to  be 
given  the  horse  when  you  set  him,  and  the  other 
at  ordinary  times.  This  bread  very  much  in. 
creases  the  strength,  courage,  and  wind  of  tlie 
horse. 

^*'  If  your  horse  be  brisk  and  lively,  when  3'ou 
lead  him  out  of  the  stable  he  will  leap  and  play 
about  you,  then  you  must  not  only  omit  giving 
him  the  sack  and  diapente,  but  i^ny  other  dose 
whatsoever:  for  it  will  rather  prey  upon  the 
strength  of  his  body,  and  by  that  means  weaken 
hint. 

^^  If  your  horse  be  engaged  in  a  hunting- 
match,  you  must  sweat  him  twice  this  week, 
not  by  hunting  him  after  the  hare,  but  by  train- 
scents,  since  the  former,  on  this  occasion,  may 
prove  deceitful :  fur  though  the  hounds  should 
be  very  swift,  yet  the  scent  being  cold,  the  dogs 
will  very  often  be  at  fault,  and  by  that  means 
the  horse  will  have  many  sobs :  so  that  when 
he  comes  to  run  train-scents  in  earnest,  he  will 
expect  ease  for  his  wind.  Therefore  lead  your 
train-scents  with  a  dead  cat,  over  such  grounds 
as  you  are  likely  to  run  on,  and  best  agrees 
itfith  the  humour  of  your  horse,  and  also  choose 
the  fleetest  bounds  you  can  get,  and  they  will 
keep  your  horse  up  to  the  height  of  his  speed. 
As  to  the  number  of  train-scents  which  you 
should  ride  at  a  time,  that  is  to  be  ordered  ac- 
cording to  the  match  you  arc  to  run,  or  rather 
accordinpr  to  the  strength  of  your  hor&e,  and 
ability  for  ))crforming  his  heals;  for  if  you  labour 
him  beyond  his  strength,  it  will  take  him  ofi'  his 
tpeed,  weaken  his  limbs,  and  daunt  his  spirit.  If 
you  give  him  too  little  exercise  it  will  render  him 
liable  lo  be  pursive,  and  full  of  humours,  and  in- 
cline him  to  a  habit  of  laziness,  so  that  when  he 
comes  to  be  put  to  labour  beyond  his  usual  rate, 
l.c  will  grow  restive  and  settle,  like  a  jade  But 
su  far  n)ay  be  said  by  way  of  direction,  that  if 
yuu  arc  to  run  eight  train-scenls,  and  the  strait 
course,  more  or  less,  ynu  are  not  to  put  him  to 
huch  severe  labour  above  twice  in  the  whole 
innnUrs  keeping.  And  if  it  \>e  in  the  first  fort- 
lii^lit  it  will  be  tlie  better,  for  then  he  will  have 
a  whole  fortnight  to  recover  his  strength  in  a^aiu  : 
and  as  for  hh  labour  in  his  last  fortnight,  let  it 
be  proportionate  to  nis  stren<;ih  and  wind,  as 
^4lluctimes  half  bis  task,  and  then  three  quarters  of 
it. 

''  Only  iibservG,  that  the  last  trial  you  make 
in  the  first  fortnight  be  a  train- scent  more  than 
>our  match,  for  by  that  means  you  will  find 
uli.it  he  is  able  to  do.  And  as  to  the  pro|H)rtion 
vt  his  exercise  Iwce  a  week,  that  is  ^uilicient  lo 
keep  him  in  brt-uUi,  and  yet  will  not  dnninish  or 
injure  his  vigour.  But  if  your  huntin^^-mulch  be 
'ewer  ttuin:>j   then  you  moy  put  l.iiu  to  his 


whole  task  the  oftener,  according  as  you  find  hits 
in  condition;  only  observe  that  you  are  aoi  to 
strain  him  for  ten  days  at  least  before  he  ride  bis 
match,  that  he  may  be  led  into  tbc  field  io  perfect 
strength  and  vigour. 

^*  If  you  design  your  horse  for  a  plate,  let  bin 
take  his  heats  according  to  this  direction,  only  let 
him  be  on  the  place,  that  be  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  ground;  and  as  for  the  bounds*  joa 
may  omit  them,  as  not  being  tied  to  their  speed* 
but  that  of  your  adversary's  horse.  But  as  lo 
the  number  of  beats,  let  tbem  be  according  le 
what  the  articles  exact;  only  obsenre,  that,  as  to 
the  sharpness  of  them,  they  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  strength,  and  the  goodness  of  bis 
wind.  And  when  you  heat  him,  provide  some 
horses  upon  the  course  to  run  against  Mm;  tba 
will  quicken  his  spirits  and  encourage  bim,  «h«Q 
he  finds  that  he  can  command  them  at  his  plea- 
sure. And  here  too  you  must  observe  the  sane 
rule,  not  to  give  the  horse  a  bloody  heat  for  tn 
days,  or  a  fortnight,  before  the  plate  is  to  be  rva 
for ;  and  let  the  last  heat  you  give  bim  before  the 
day  of  trial  be  in  all  bis  clothes,  and  just  skelp  it 
over,  which  will  make  him  run  the  next  Ume  the 
more  vigorously,  when  he  shall  be  strip!  naked,  and 
feel  the  cold  air  pierce  him. 

^^  During  this  month,  and  on  his  resting  dsv^ 
and  after  his  sweats  on  heating-days  (if  there  Le 
any  occasion  for  sweating  him)  you  must  observe 
the  same  rules  which  have  been  givea  for  the 
first  week  of  the  third  fortnight's  keeping,  only 
you  must  omit  all  scouriogs  but  rye  breed  and 
mashes,  since  your  horse  being  in  so  perfect  a  stale 
of  body  has  no  need  of  any. 

^^  During  the  last  fortnight  you  must  give  bim 
dried  oats  that  have  been  huUei  by  beating,  and 
having  washed  half  a  strike  of  oats  io  the  whites 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty  eggs,  stir  them  together, 
and  let  them  lie  all  night  to  soak,  and  spread  tbem 
abroad  in  the  sun  the  next  roornmg  till  they  are 
as  dry  as  they  were  at  first,  and  so  give  them 
to  your  horse,  and  when  they  are  spent,  pre- 
pare another  quantity  after  the  same  maowi-r- 
This  food  is  light  of  digestion,  and  very  good  for  his 
wind. 

^*  You  roust  hull  his  beans  aUo,  bat  not  give 
him  them  so  often,  if  he  will  eat  his  oats  wilboul 
then) ;  and  as  for  his  bread  at  this  time,  make  that 
of  three  parts  wheat,  to  one  of  beans,  and  order 
it  as  l>cfore  directed.  But  if  you  find  your  bor«r 
inclinable  to  be  costive,  then  give  bim  oats  wssicJ 
in  two  or  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  ale  bettea 
together,  to  cool  bis  body,  and  keep  it  moist. 
Give  him  nut  any  mash  for  the  la^t  ve«Af,  only  the 
barley-water  before  directed,  but  let  him  have  sis 
fill  of  hay,  till  a  day  before  he  is  lo  ride  tU 
match,  when  you  must  give  il  bim  more  ffU" 
ingiy,  that  he  may  have  time  to  digest  what  bo 
has  eaten,  and  then,  and  not  before,  you  n<.i,v 
muzzle  him  with  a  cavesson ;  and  be  sure'ibat  da>, 
and  not  till  the  morning  he  is  let  out,  lo  l««d  hn  > 
as  much  as  possible,  for  such  a  day's  lalionr  viJ 
require  something  to  maintain  bia  airen^^' 
Therefore  in  the  morning  before  you  are  to  1  •! 
out,  give  him  a  toast  or  two  of  white  bread  Ueeyed 
in  sack,  which  will  invigorate  bim  ;  and  when  yv* 
have  done,  lead  him  out  into  tlie  fiehS* 

*•*■  But  if  you  are  to  ma  for  a  plate,  wlurh 
commonly  is  not  till  three  o'clock  ia  the  af:cr^ 
noon,  then  by  all  means  have  hiro  out  early  la 
the  morning  to  air,  that  he  may  em}Hy  bis  bicdy. 
and  when  he  is  come  in  from  airing,  feed  htm  «i(k 
lou&ls  in  sack  ;  conMdeiiug,  that  a&  loo  niucb  lu^ 


MATCH. 

«3I  iminiflf  4ib  vfaid,  10  too  long  frsifaig        Rodi  of  «iB«>«  or  da  »ai  not  burn  uolMt  tliey 

viU  otuM  fttotoMt.  tie  impregatted  througbout,  unl  tkofe  of  uh  aitd 

^  Wtaa  bo  hm  otten  «b«t  joa  baro  thou^  bcecfa  wbicb  are  more  tban  a  Ihie  (y^incb)  thick, 

fit  to  give  bim,  put  on  bit  cavcHon,  and  banog  do  not  abtoib  aufficient  nitrite  to  bum  witbout  being 

afterwards    wdl  ebafied  bb  Wgi  witb   pkcfr^reaae  liable  to  go  out. 

and  brandy  warmed   together*  or  train.oil  (which        Hie    solution    may  be    made   of  two    different 

libewiso  ought   to  be  used   daily  at  noon,    for    a  strengths:  that  of  oite  pound  of  nitrate  in  4  of  wa- 

week    before    the   match,    or    longer   if  you    see  ter  is  best  for  green  oak,  elm,  and  willow;   and 

cause),  shake  up  his  litter,  and  shut  the  stable  up  that   of  one  round    of  nitrate   in  5  of  water  for 

doss^  and  take  care  that  there  is  no  ooiae  made  liroe-wood,  oak,  ^,  walnut,  white  poplar,  and  ee^ 

near  him.  and  let  him  rest  till  the  boor  come  that  dar.     The  impregnation  may  be  performed  in  S 

he  is  to  go  out  into  the  fleU.**    For  the  rest,  si«  days  in  the  cold,  or  in  one  hour  and  a  hal^  if  tho 

HoasB-nAcnf  «•  solution  is  boiled. 

Match,  a  lend    of  rope  alightly  twisted,   and        Rope  made  of  broom-atalks,  about  f  in.    thick, 

prepared   lo   retain  fire  for  the  uses   of  artillery,  may  be  advantageously  impregnated   with  a   solu. 

nioea,  firework^  dec.    It  is  made  of  hempen  tow,  tion  of  one  pound  of  nitrate  in  15  of  water.    This 

spun  on  the  wheel  like  cord,  but  very  sltck ;  aud  is  superior  to  the  others,  because  It  will  burst  into 

is  composed  of  three  twists,  which  are  afterwards  a  flame  if  it  be  twirled  round,  and  ao  perform  tbe 

again  covered  with  tow,  so  that  tbe  twisu  do  not  office  of  a   port>fir&      It  might  probably  be  still 

appear:  lastly,  it  is  boiled  In  tbe  lees  of  old  wines,  more  useful   if  it  wu  spun  with  a  better  prepared 

This,  when  once  lighted  at  the  end,  burns  on  gra.  strand  in  the  centre,  or  with  tbe  fUtk  (rush  ?)  ao 

duaOy  and  r^ular^,  without  ever  going  out,  till  common  in  the  interior  of  Spain. 
tbe    whole    is  consumed:  the  hardest  and   driest 
match  ia  aenerally  the  best      *  fn.    « ••     .  ^  ..     «  • 

MATci  (<lulck),  used  in  artillery.  Is  made  of       The  following  aw  Ae  rwuhs  of  the  eiperlmenU 
three  cotton  strands  drawn  into  lengths,  and  put  ««le  with  nitrate  of  lend, 

bto  a  kettle  Jost  covered  with  white  wine  vine-       Woods,  &&         ^^'SlSiS^^i^         sSSdb^ 
gar,  and  then  a  (|aantity  of  saltpetre  and  mealed  buMionorssi^  an  cwt. 

powder  »  put  into  it,  and  boiled  till  wcU  mixed.  Hoort.  lb. 

Othem   put   only  aal^re   into   water,  and  after  QMlckraatcb        •  850 

that  take  it  out  hot,  and  lay  it  into  a  trough  with  Broom  rope  preparad  850  •  4 

some  mealed  powder,  moistened  witb  some  spirits  Inline         .        •        •      3400  • .         10 

of  wine,   thoroughly  wrought  Into  the  cotton  by  J*"""  ...      11400  •  43 

rolBng  it  backwarda  and  forwards  witb  tbe  bands  •,  Cedar        .        .  3400  .  4'i 

and  wlien    this  is  done   they  are  taken    out  sepa-  ^">  ...      3430  •  19 

rstdjT,  drawn  through   mealed  powder,    and    dritd  ^•'f  ...      3300  .  18 

upon  a  line.  Green  Oak  .       1400  •  18 

M.  Proust,  and  M.  Cadet,  in  Journal  de  Phy-  Walnut  •        .       1400  .  7    * 

siqoe^  describie  an  economical  substitute  for  quick  White  poplar     .        .       1400  •  37 

ustch  in  tbe  srtJUery  service.  Willow  .        .       2400  .  30 

The  Spanish  ambassador  at    Vienna,  in    1789, 

gave  notice  to  bis  coart,  that  the  uae  of  thin  rods  Hence  It  is  evident  that  the  lime  Is  the  best,  that 

«>f  Kme  tree  aoaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  Uic  oaks,  ebn,  and  walout  are  next  best,  and  that 

wu   adopted  in   tbe    Imperial   service    in  lien  of  poplar,  fir,  cedar,  and  willow  absorb  a  great  qnao* 

4|uick.matcb.     Mr.  P.  has  forgot   whether  the  au-  tityof  nitrate  witbout  any  advantage, 
ihor  of  this  discovery  was  named,  but  it  was  pro-        The    nitrste  of  copper   may  be  used  iostead    of 

bibly  Uron  Bom.  the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  iu  power  of  increasing  the 

As  tbe  lime  or  linden  tree  is  scarce  in  Spain,  combustion  is  such,  thst  the  rods  taken  fresh  out 

other   woods   were  tried.    Tbe    principal  fault  of  of  the  solution  burn  equally  wrll  as  those  impreg. 

these  wooden  rods  is  tbe  brittleness  of  their  poin^  nated  with   nitrate  of  lead  do  when  dried.     It  is 

but  this  does  not  entirely  extinguish  them,  for  it  not  so  much  the  acid  of  these  salts  that  produce 

u  sufficient  to  twirl  them  about  a  little  to  relight  the  eflecls  as  might  be  su|i|K>sed,  for  if  they  are 

^^^^f"^  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  they  stiU  prrserve 

A  poond  of  nitric  acid  at  S6o  yields,  with  lead,  much    of   their    peculiar  qualities.     It  rather    ap- 

upwards  of  15  ox.  of  dry  nitrate;  but  as  a  great  pevs   that    tbe    oxides    of  these  nitrates  separate 

part  of  tbe  acid  is  wasted  in  oxydixiog  the  metel,  from  the  acid  and    attach   themselves  to  the  sub. 

if  this  was  employed  in  the  state  of  oxide,   more  stance  of  wood,  and  then   furnish  the  oxygen  ne- 

might  be  obtained;  thus,  a  pound  of  the  same  acid  cessary  to  the  combustion  of  the  rods;  sgrecsUe 

treated  with  lilhsrge  yielded  nearly  93  ox.  of  ni.  to    this    opinion,    the    lead   Is  reducd    jii   grain^ 

trate.    The  loss  of  acid  in  tbe  former  process  was  md   the  copper  coaU  the  polot  with  a  thin  sh«alh 

very  great,  for  a  pound  of  nitric  acid  at  25o  yields,  of  metal,  whidi  it  is  someiimes  necessary  to  get  rid 

with  Dotash,  8    ox.    of  saltpetre;   but   If  another  of,  1^  striking  the  point  sgsinst  the  csnnon. 
pound  be  treated   with  metellic  lead,  and  tbe  nU        One  pound  of  nitric  acid  at  36<>  is  saturated  by 

inte  decomposed  by  potash,  only  3  ox.  of  salt.  2«   oz.  of  copper.    The  solution  used  to  impreg. 

prtretsebuioaUe.  lute  the  rods  exhibited  17 'of  Beaume*s  liydrome. 

Tbe  rods  must  not  be  too  tbickf  or  otherwise  ter.    The  solution  of  copper  procured  in  the  pro- 

4he  nitrste  does  not  penetrate  to  tbe  ceatze;  the  ceu  of  parting  by  the   refiners  may  be  employed; 

best  thickness  is  about  3  or  3^  lines  (^  or  ^  Inch)  and  if  a  proper  ptoportion  of  lead  is  boiled  'm  it, 

but  in  order  to  increase  their  strength,  they  may  this  solution  msy  be  changed  into  nitrate  of  \ea(\  • 

he  made  broader    one  way  tban  the    other.    Yet  but  if  too  much   lead  is  silded,  a  yellow  lam^Uax 

thick   rods  have  some  advantages,   for  the  imim*  nitrate  is  formed,    whose   effect   on   wood   ia  ui\. 

prrgnated  centre  burning   slower    than  the  super-  known. 

li<''Ml  (sirts,  gives  a  ftohdity  to  the  lighted  poioli         AValnul  wooJ    does  not  sb:urb    kuSllcicut  i^iiiaia 

s-'d  renders  it  1cm  liable  to  break  off.  of  copf<r  tu  loxu>  tirc-&tttLs. 


MAT 


MAT 


Nitrate  of  iron  is  unfit  fur  this  purpose,  as  it 
dues  not  yield  iu  oxygen  so  easily  as  that  of  lead 
or  copper. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  experiments 
with  nitrate  of  copper. 


Woods,  dec. 


Duration  of  the  com- 
bustion  of  aslt). 


Quickmatch 

Lime 

Fir 

l£lm 

Oak 

Green  oak 

White  poplar 

Willow 

Ash 


Nitrate  ab- 
sorbed by 
an  cwt. 

lb. 


Hours. 
.  850 

2500  .     6 

2300  .      8 

.   2100  ,     7 

2400  .   4 

2050  .      9 

2010  .     6 

2130  .   9 

1300  .     2 

The  superiority  of  the  new  firesticks  is  evident ; 
&  portfire  lasts  only  three  or  four  minutes,  and  is 
subject  to  break  in  carriage,  and  to  throw  out  dan- 
gerous sparks;  the  fire-stick,  a  yard  loii^,  burns 
for  three  hours,  is  solid  and  not  liable  to  be  broke, 
or  to  throw  out  any  sparks.  As  to  the  price, 
the  saving  is  very  considerable;  a  portfire  costs 
from  6  to  9  sous,  i.  e.  about  A^d,  and  the  fire-stick 
from  only  3  to  4  sous.  i.  e.  about  I J  or  2d. 

The  fire-sticks  have  been  used  in  the  most  rainy 
weather  without  being  extinguished ;  their  combus- 
tion was  only  somewhat  slackened. 

Mr.  C.  gives  the  following  directions  for  pre. 
paring  these  fire-sticks.  The  wood  is  to  be  sawn 
irito  square  laths  i  metre  (yard)  long,  and  G  lines 
(^jin.)  thick.  Hound  rods  do  not  afford  so  good  a 
point  as  the  square  laths,  which  are  terminated 
when  in  use  by  a  quick  cone,  about  two  inches 
long.  These  laths  ought  to  be  made  of  wood  that 
has  been  at  least  a  year  in  store,  and  moreover  ex 
posed  for  half  a-day  to  the  heat  of  a  stove,  healed 
to  SQo,  Celg.  por  want  of  a  stove,  thev  may  be 
l)ut  into  a  baker's  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn. 

The  nitrate  of  lead  is  best  prepared  by  putting 
16  ounces  of  litharge  or  red  lead  into  a  glass  ves- 
sel, and  pouring  it  on  13  ounces  of  nitric  acid, 
(i.  e.  aquafortis)  at  40  Beaume,  mixed  with  4  oz. 
of  distilled  water;  the  mixture  is  then  to  be  healed 
until  the  solution  is  finished,  when  it  is  to  be  fil- 
tered and  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  ought  to  yield 
about  20  oz.  of  nitrate  of  lead.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
is  used,  otherwise  the  acid  not  being  saturated  will 
corrode  the  boiler. 

The  rods  being  laid  in  a  well-tinned  copper 
boiler,  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitrate  is  to  be 
added,  and  some  water  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  quart  of  water  to  each  pound  of  the  nitrate.  The 
rods  are  to  be  kept  down  under  the  liquor  by  a 
piece  of  tinned  copper  laid  upon  them  ;  the  boil- 
ing is  to  be  continued  for  six  hours,  adding  fresh 
water  as  the  other  boils  away.  When  the  boiling 
M  finished,  they  ate  to  be  taken  out,  drained,  and 
I  then  dried  in  a  stove. 

They  are  then  to  be  put  into  a  copper,  or  cast 
iron  vessel,  placed  upon  a  sand  bath.  Oil  of  tur- 
peniine  is  to  be  added  until  it  rises  about  an  inch 
aliuve  them,  and  the  whole  slowly  heated  until  the 
oil  boils.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  white,  and  begins 
to  rise,  the  vessel  must  be  covered,  and  taken  from 
the  fire  until  it  subsides,  when  It  is  again  to  be  re- 
y'ued  upon  the  bath.  This  heating  to  Lbullitton 
ought  to  be  j-eptalcd  two  or  three  tinu.-N.  Whon 
the  oil  is  cold,  tlu?  nnls  :ire  to  be  wiped,  and  finally 
Ari...}  a^f^in  i„  j|,y  bt-ne  Jor  use.  See  ffullier  on  this 
'•^'  su!j'.ct,  Xos.  ^)  aiid  11  of  llic- llc'rospcCt 
ihical  Discovcrits. 


Match  (Cock).  See  Maiw  or  cocxt.  A  cock 
intended  to  fight  in  a  match  most  not  be  \aa  in 
weight  than  three  pounds  six  ounces,  nor  more 
than  four  pounds  eight  ouncei.  * 

To  MATE.  V.  a.  (from  the  noon.)  1.  To 
match  ;  to  marry  (Spenser),  2.  To  be  eqnal 
ioXVrt/den).  3.  'Jo  oppose  ;  to  equal  (Shak,) 
4.  (rnatttr,  French.)  To  subdue ;  to  con- 
found ;  to  crush  :  not  in  use  (Shakspeare). 

MAT£LICA,  an  aucient  town  of  luly, 
in  themarquisateof  Ancona,  louiilesS.of  Je»i. 

M  A'TCHABLE.  a.  (from  match.)  l.  Suit- 
able ;  equal ;  tit  to  be  joined  {Spctuer),  -. 
Correspondent  (Jfoodward). 

M  A'  i  CHLESS.  a.  (from  match,)  Hafiug 
no  equal  QValler). 

MA'TCHLESSLY.  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  pq nailed. 

MA'TCHLESSXESS.  #.  (from  maichUu). 
State  of  being  without  an  equal. 

MA'TCHiMAKER.  *.  {matck  and  maker,) 

1.  One  who  contrives  marriages  (Hudibrat.) 

2.  One  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 
MATCOWiTZ,  a  strong  town  of  Upper 

Hungary,  in  the  county  of  ^icepus,  seated  ou a 
mountain,  Ibo  miles  N.  E.  of  Presburgb. 

MATE.  ».  (maca,  Suxon.)  1.  A  liu»baiid 
or  wife  (^Spenser).  2.  A  Gouipanion,  male  or 
female  {Drt/den).  3.  The  male  or  female  of 
animals  (Milton).  4.  One  that  sails  in  the 
same  ship  (^Roscommon).  5.  One  that  cats  at 
the  same  table.  6.  The  second  iu  subordina- 
tion in  a  ship :  as,  the  master's  unate ;  the  chi- 
rurgeon's  mate. 

MATER  (Dura  and  Pia)  the  nuan 
given  by  anatomists  to  the  two  luembraura 
Vvhich  turround  tbe  brain.  8ee  Anatomy, 
and  Brain. 

MA'lEKA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra 
d'Otranto,  with  a  bishop's  see ;  seated  ou  tlie 
Canapro,  33  miles  N.  W.  of  Tarenio.  Lou. 
16.  54  E.    Lat.  40.  fill  N. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  (maieria  medka, 
Lat.  Literally  i?ie  tnatUr  of  remedy ;  though  iinU 
fomily,  by  a  misnomer,  employed  to  signify  tl»e 
means  of  remedy.)  Tbe  substances  employed  ia 
the  medical  art  in  their  most  simple  stale;  for  m 
any  state  of  combination  or  composition  they  cou- 
siitute  a  part  of  what  is  called  pharmacy,  or  ti»; 
science  of  medical  preparations. 

A  very  short  time  since,  the  writer  of  this  dew 
partment  in  tiie  Palitologia  was  requested  tw  for- 
nish  an  article  upon  the  same  subject  in  another 
and  a  highly  respectable  dictionary  of  scieoeo. 
He  complied ;  and  as  he  cannot  add  much  to  wbat 
he  then  contributed,  he  will  again  copy  from  tbe 
manuscript;  with  the  impoitant  alteration,  bow. 
ever,  of  adjusting  the  general  table  of  the  mateni 
medica  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  London,  to  the 
substances  and  names  of  the  new  editi«>n  of  the 
London  College,  which  was  then  only  in  a  state  of 
preparation. 

It  is  a  subject  of  curiosity,  rather  than  of  i>se, 
to  inquire  by  what  means  mankind  were  nidoced 
in  the  firbt  insunce  to  have  recourse  to  sub- 
stances, when  in  a  state  of  disease,  which,  for  tbe 
most  part,  they  abhor  and  fly  from  when  in  a  state 
of  health ;  and  bow  they  came  to  discern  that  iQ 
these  substances  chiefly  nature  has  treasured  up 
(he  lemcdies  of  sickness,  the  restoratires  of  a  ti« 
tiaied   or    debilitated  constitution.     From  whsirrcr 
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toiiree  Ob  1mov1cd|ge  hw  ben  atrlvcd,  we  M  H  of  difccnt  wriMn  It  at  Mbwt  M  ponftk; 
duly  to  be  ■  kaowfedge  ofe  irery  faaporleat  cb*.  at  fbaoded  upoa  toaM  Mppoeed  Mperior  advaa. 
ncter,  and  we  are  lemible  of  ha  baviag  been  veiy  twe,  or  area  tba  asere  ftocy  of  tba  autbor  bias- 
gcaenlly  difuaid  ai  a  very  early  period  of  aacicBt  ielf.  The  aMat  aiaspla  arraagencnt  la  tbat  of 
bialoiy.  Acddeot  m  tba  firet  InsUnoe,  aod  expo-  as  alpbabetie  fofm  ;  and  It  bat  takeo  place  in 
rience  ronftrmlng  tba  remit  of  tome  fortunate  dU-  aaoet  of  tbe  diapeneatoriei  aod  pharmacopalaa 
coYeiy,  were  pHiape  tbe  cblef  fottodaikm  of  tbo-  of  modem  timei ;  but  it  cooveya  no  practical  in. 
nipentic  acieoce  in  tbe  umpleit  and  rudcat  aget  of  fomation;  indicates  no  tpecMc  virtue;  connniooi. 
the  world.  Yet  tbe  wbole  can  by  no  meaoa  be  catea  no  fcale  of  comparaiivo  power.  Anotber 
traced  to  fbia  rource,  for  tbe  geoeml  fallacy  of  ex-  arrangement  it,  tbat  founded  upon  tbe  quarter  or 
pertenoe  It  taffieient  to  prove  tbat  it  bat  bad  but  a  tbe  Inngdom  firom  wbich  tbe  material  it  derived ; 
very  tmall  tbare  in  ettablithiag  tbe  virtuct  wbicb  aad  of  couria  under  tbit  tyttcm  tba  atateria  m». 
bave  been  atcribed  to  roott  mcdidnett  and  it  wet  dice  it  divided  into  tbe  tbrae  graad  clattet  of  ant. 
probably  Irom  a  too  frequent  ditappointmeut  In  mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  tubttaacet.  Yet  tbia 
pcactice,  from   palpable  proof  of  tbe  anccitainty    arrtngement  doea  not  appear  to  be  of  mucb  more 

ci  tboee  remediea  wUcb  are  recommended  by  tbe  advantage  tban  tbe  prMediogt  tbe  plan  la  even 
tocicnta,  tbat  pbytiaant,  in  timee  comparatifdy  lett  limple;  aad  tbe  knowledge  H  commanicatea 
modem,  bave  been  induced  to  teck  for  metot  not     it  too  trivial  to  be  of  aay  ImporlMee.     Anotber, 

only  of  atoertaintng  more  exactly  tbe  qualitiet  of  tberefore,   aod   a  beUer   dittribatioo    it    foondcd 

ecubtiibod    nwdicioet,    but  of  invattigatiog    tbe  upon  tba  leniible  and  nwra  obviout  qaalitiea  of 

virtuca  of  tubttaocet  altogetbcr  new  and  untried.  tbe  tubtUncet  employed  in  medidna,  from  tbeir 

Hence  unquestionably  tbe  union  of  cberoistry  being  acid,  abaorimt,  glutinout,  nnetoont,  attria. 

vhb  tbe  art  of  healing;  for  among  tbe  earlictt  gent,  taccbtrincb  acrid,  aromatic,  bitter,  emetie, 

cbcmitu  we  meet  witb  tbe  firtt  attcroptt  at  do*  or  catbartic.     For  tbia  dattifieatioa  we  are  entitled 

parting  from  tbe  u|oal  catalogue  of  mcdidnet  in  lo  Ctrtbeuten ;  it  It  bigbly  ingeniout.  aad  to  for 

purtutt  of  a  new  list    Paiaceltut  led  tbe  way  by  at  it  it  applicable,  of  eontiderable  utility.    But  il 

introducing  tbe  abturd  notion  of  attral  influencet  labourt  under  tbe  defect  of  being  incapable  of  go. 

tod  of  signal  oret ;  to  wbich  tueeeeding  and  more  neral  applicttioa.     There  are  many  thnplct^  for 

rstiooal  cbemistt  toggested  the  utility  oft  cbemi-  example,  and  tbote  errn  of  greet  power  and  acti- 

ctl  aialytit.      Tbe  doctrine  of  aatral  iaflucncet  vity,  in  which  we  can  dittiagubb  no  pradominaat 

and  of  aignatorea  bat  been  allogetber  exploded  for  tentitle  qutlity ;  there  are  maay,  again,  fa  which 

t  long  time,  thoagfr  we  still  trace  certtia  vestiget  vtriout  qualitiet  tre  to  cqotlly  united,  that  they 

of  itt  former  exittence  in  many  of  our  latett  pub*  bave  Jutt  tbe  tame  daim  to  a  petition  under  one 

Jicationa  on  tbe  materia  nicdica.    Chemical  ana-  dstt  or  order  at  under  another;  aad  tbcra  am 

lysit,  aa  it  ought  to  do,  bat  completely  triumphed  noany,  alao,  which  though  timilar  in  their  antlble 

over  tbe  two  foraier  systems,  and  is  daily  extending  qualiiica,  are  very  dissimlltr  ia  tbeir  ciecu  imon 

its  inqoiriea.    To   arts^  manufactures,  and  com.  the  animal  frame.    Thus  though  gentian  and  aloea 

merce,   tbese  inquiries  bave  been    pre-eminently  agree  in  poi testing  a  bitter  tatttf  and  togar  and 

uieful :  nor  have  they  been  without  their  benefit  manna  in  being  tweet,  their  medical  viituca  am 

to  medicine;  yet  the  benefit  reaulting  from  tbia  widdy  dlflerent.      Accordingly   Cartbeuaen  him. 

fast  tppltcatam  bat  by  no  means  been  equal  to  tbat  tdf  it  compelled  to  deviate  oecaiionally  from  bia 

which  bat  resulted  to  the  two  former.  general  plan,  and  to  found  a  part  of  bb  dividoo  on 

Tbe  meant  then  retorted  to  in  tbe  preteni  day  the  mcididnd  effocU  of  hit  ataterialt;  mtradndag 

for  detcrmming  tubttaocet  to  be  remedial  or  me-  not  only  a  datt  of  purgativet  and  «metic^  but  of 

dicioal,  or  in  other  wordt  tbe  previout  ttepa  to  vaporose  ioebrianta  and  narcotics;    under  wbidi 

tbdr  introduction   into   the    materia   medica,  are  last  class  be  arranges  tobacco,  ekler.flowers,  tif. 

tbdr  own  sensible   qudities,  their  boUoictI  affi-  froo,   opium,   and  popp^'-tcedt  t    aobttaneat,  aer« 

oity.  their  cbemicd  examination,  and  generd  ex-  tainly,  very  discontent  in  all  their  qualitiaa  tbat 

perience.  relate  to  mcdidod  inientiona. 

Having  introduced  them  into  the  medical  cata-        The  latt  divistoo  we  tbdl  notice  It  tbat  of  Vogel, 

logoe,   tbe  two  next  tnbjectt  of  cootideration  tre  who  htt  classified  his  materials  according  to  tbetr 

thdr  classification  or  arrangement;  and  tbe   best  efiects  on  the  human  body.    Koroe  are  found  to 

mode  of  employ  iog  them,  wlietber  simply,  and  on  have  the  property  of  randering  the  soUd  parts  of 

set  ooat  of  thdr  own  tpeiiflc  virtues,  or  in  con.  the  frame  more  lax  tban  before,  and  are  brace  de- 

nrxion     with    other    subsUnces    by    which    thdr  nominated  relaxhig  medicines;    othcra  pnmms  a 

proper  qualitiet  are  so  intermixed  with  tbe  qudi.  directly   comrary    power,    snd    are    consequently 

tics  of  tbe  other  substances  employed,  as  to  acquire  called  induraiinf*  medicines.     A   third  kind  am 

an  iacreaaed,  a  diminlnhcd,  or  altogether  a   new  found  to  exdte  infiaromation  in  the  part  to  which 

action ;  and  eonteqoently  to  be  productire  of  a  they  are  applied,  and  are  therefom  named  lq/lam« 

different  remit.  matory  ;  while  a  fourth,  from  bdng  peicdred  to 

The  former  consideration  tlooe  bdongs,  ttrictly  increase  or  dimini»b   the  vi}(oor  of  tbe  body,  or 

speaking,   to  the  present  article ;  the  latter  cou.  what  is  called  the  tone  of  the  solids,  have  acquired 

stitoting  the  proper  subject   of  phsrmtcy  or  com.  the  name  of  toulct  in  the  first  in»unce,  and  arda* 

prand  medldne*      For    the  theory  smi  practice,  tix!ct  in  tbe  second.     Some,  again,  are  con|ecUired 

thrr«fore,   of  combining  and  compounding  medi.  ndiher  remarkably   to  increase  nor  diminish   tbe 

ciual  sttbstancea,  we  reforour  readera  to  the  article  tone  of  the  solids;    but  to  perform   thdr  oC en 

pRAaM^cr;  and  shall  hem  cooflne  onrtelvei,  at  either  by  correcting  tome  morbid  matter  io  ilte 

strictly  at  we  may  be  dde^  to  the  mttarialt  actually  body,  or  fay  ertctuting  it  t  in  tbe  former  caae  iUey 

empLvtid  in  medicine,  on  account  of  thdr  own  sup*  are  cdled  alterant*  ;  in  the  Utter  cvocmantt* 
JoieJ  inherent  virtues,  and  which  for  the  most  part         These  are  the  Rvneral  divisious  or  clama  into 

trr dcnooimiiHl  rimpl^M,  xthch  simple  medicines  are  partitioned  ^^^^^    iVie 

What  ought   to   be  the   dsssificatioo   of  these  ff>-stcm  ;  Uii  when  we  bct;in  to  consider  tbdr  v%riu«« 

n^aterials?     This   it  a    question   uhich  has  ofiou  n*,rre  iMriioularly,    a   variety  of  infer  or    d»vW%^^ 

tern    agitated,  and    aLiiost    as     oltcn    ati»wcr(Hl  inu^i   mct;s«arily    rt»%%ic.       Tl»us  /'f  ^'**    ■'^'•Xinj^ 

•■>  a  dtrfercnt  m<uocr ;  wltcoac  the  aruugciDviu-  mcilicino,    s^^mt,    **h«n    cturnally    aivl^vu,     au^ 
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laf^ied  merely  to  soften  the  ptrt;  and  id  Buch 
ctse  are  called  «f7aotfiM<#;  while  olbera,  which  are 
aupposed  to  have  a  power  of  augmeadog  the  dia* 
position  of  the  aecerneota  of  an  inflamed  part  to 
the  secretion  of  put,  are  called  maturanit  or  ncp- 
purative*.  Sedative  medicinea,  that  have  the  power 
of  assuaging  pain,  are  denominated /Nir<^rk» ;  if 
they  altogether  remove  or  destroy  pain,  they  are 
called  attoidyuet :  if  tb^  take  off  spasm,  antitpat* 
wu}dict ;  if  they  produce  quiet  sleep,  hypnotics ;  if  a 
very  deep  and  unnatural  sleep,  together  with  con- 
siderable stupefaction  of  the  senses,  narcotics* 
Tonic  medicines,  in  like  manner,  obtain  the  name 
of  corroboratives^  analeptics^  or  nervines^  when  they 
slightly  iocreose  the  contractile  power  of  the  so- 
lids ;  but  of  astringents  or  adftringents,  if  they  do 
Ibis  in  a  great  degree.  Some  of  this  order  of  me- 
dicines have  been  supposed  to  promote  the  growth 
of  flesh,  to  c«>nsolidate  wounds,  and  restrain  hs&» 
morrbages;  and  hence  the  names  of  sarcoiics  and 
tranmgtics^  or  vnlneraries  ;  names,  however,  which 
may  well  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  quality  is  very 
questionable,  and  perhaps  altogether  erroneously 
•scribedi  Other  astringents,  again,  are  denomi- 
nated repeUentt  discutient,  stimulant^  or  attractive, 
according  to  the  respective  modes  by  which  they  are 
conceived  to  produce  one  common  efiect.  Medi- 
cines of  the  inflammatory  tribe  are,  in  like  man. 
ner,  divided  into  vesicatories  or  blisters^  if  by  their 
•application  they  raise  watery  bladders  on  the  skin  ; 
caih^retics^  cscharotics^  or  corrosives^  if  they  eat 
into  and  destroy  the  substance  of  ibe  solid  parts 
themselves  ;  and  rvbefactive  or  rubefacient^  if  pos- 
sessed  of  less  power  than  the  vesicatories,  they 
merely  produce  a  redness  on  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  by  increasing  the  action  of  a 
part,  and  stimulating  the  red  particles  of  the  blood 
into  vessels  which  do  not  naturally  possess  them. 
The  alterant  tribe  is  divided  into  absorbents^  tuttu. 
septics^  coagulants,  resolvenlSt  calefiants^  and  refrim 
gcrantsy  according  to  the  peculiar  mode  by  which  the 
different  individuals  of  this  tribe  are.- supposed  to 
operate.  The  evacuants  are  generally  subdivided 
from  the  nature  of  the  humour  they  are  supposed 
io  diicharge  x  emetics  if  they  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  by  vomiting ;  cathartics  if  they  in- 
^uce  purging ;  laxatives  if  they  produce  a  moderate 
discharge  of  feces  without  pain  or  sickness;  ecco^ 
protics  if  the  discharge  be  greater,  but  still  con- 
fined to  the  common  nature  of  the  feces  them- 
aelves.  Thus  again  ihey  are  named  diaphoretics,  if 
they  promote  the  expulsion  of  humours  through 
4he  pores  of  the  skin  with  a  small  increai«  of  ac- 
tion  ;  sudorifics  if  the  increase  of  action  be  greater, 
and  the  discharge  more  copicus.  Such  as  excite 
urine  are  called  diuretics ;  such  as  produce  eva- 
euation  from  the  glands  of  the  palate,  mouth,  and 
salivary  ducts,  salivating  medicines;  those  that 
promote  the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  throat 
upop/Uegtnatics  ;  those  that  evacuate  by  the  nose, 
ptarmics,  errhines,  sternutatories  ;  and  those  which 
promote  the  menstrual  discharge,  emmenagogucs. 
To  this  order,  also,  some  writers  reduce  those  me- 
dicines which  expel  any  preternatural  bodies,  as 
worms,  stones,  and  flatus  or  confined  air :  of  these 
the  first  are  called  aN//iWr;un/i^  s  ;  the  second,  and 
especially  when  directed  tu  the  bladder,  liUioiUrtp^ 
ties  ;  and  the  third  carminatives. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  those  who  have 
adopted  this  kind  of  system.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
vious, that  though  the  general  outline  be  the  same, 
it  may  submit  to  a  great  variety  of  modifications ; 
and  hence,  again,  tlie  writers  who  have  made 
hoice  of  this  sy&tcni,  and  founded  their  classifica- 

iiB  u^>on  the  cflcctb  j>roduc€d  by  the  articles  of 


which  they  have  treated  «ipoa  the  favmaB  body, 

have  arranged  It  in  rarioua  ways  according  to  these 

respective  ideaa  of  superior  utility  or  convcoaenoe. 

Hence  the  daaaea  of  CuUeo  amount  to  twenty. 

four;  those  of  Darwin  to  not  more  than  seven; 

while  others  have  given  ua  twelve,  fourteen,  or  fiU 

teen,  according  to  their  own  fancy. 
The  twenty-four  daisea  of  Dr.  Culkn  are  as  ibl* 

lows 

Astringents  .        Antacids 
Tonics  Antalkaliaes 

BraoUients  AnUscptics 

Corrosives  Errhines 

Stimulants  Silagogues 

Sedatives  Expectorants 

Refrtgeranta  Emetics 

Antispasmodics      Cathartics 
Diluents  Diuretics 

Attenuanta  Diaphoretics 

Inspissanis  Meoegogues* 

Demulcents 

Tlie  seven  classes  of  Dr.  Darwin  are  the  ci* 
suing : 

Nutrients  Invertents 

Incitanu  Revertents 

Secemenls  Torpcnts. 

Absori}ents 

It  will  appear,  even  upon  a  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  rlassifirations,  thst  the 
first  is  unnecessarily  difiiise:  that  aome  of  the  di- 
visions might  be  introduced  under  one  common 
bead,  as  for  example  those  of  emollients  and  de> 
mulients;  diluents  snd  attenuanta;  and  that  for 
one  or  two  of  them  there  is  little  foundation  in 
nature.  We  particularly  allude^  in  this  last  in- 
stance, to  the  antalkalinea,  which  are  obriossly 
only  introduced  as  a  sort  of  graceful  contrast  lo 
the  antacida;  and  concerning  which  the  writcf 
himself  observes,  ^^  had  it  not  been  to  give  some 
appearance  of  system,  and  from  my  complaisanca 
to  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who  treats  de  inorbis  ex  sdkaii 
spontanea,  I  should  not  have  admitted  of  this 
chapter ;  for  I  am  well  persuaded  that  no  alkaline 
salt,  in  ita  separate  state,  ever  exists  in  the  blood- 
vessels  of  tlie  living  human  body.**  Tbia  is  not 
the  only  instance,  however,  in  which  we  find  men 
of  judgment  and  deserved  reputation  conamtiiy  lo 
propagate  errors,  from  the  mere  love  of  Bjtien, 
or  from  attachment  to  names  of  exleos<ire  crlc- 
brity.  Happy  would  it  be  for  us  that  aU  who 
thus  act  should  avow  their  error  like  tbe  author 
before  ua,  and  thus  put  the  remedy  fay  the  side  of 
the  evil. 

I'he  classification  of  Dr.  Darwin,  however,  1a> 
Lours  under  btill  stronger  objections.  Inaiesd  of 
being  too  difluse,  it  is  too  contracted,  fcr  we  cuy 
defy  tbe  warmest  supporter  uf  the  llarwioiu 
school  to  simplify  and  arrange  the  whole  of  what  is 
included  in  the  preceding  classification,  or  thst 
ought  to  be  so  included,  under  the  prcarnt.  But 
it  baa  a  fault  still  more  prominent ;  and  that  is,  k 
is  adapted  to  an  individual  nosology,  we  mean  tks 
nosology  of  the  author  himself;  and  tbia  a  ncio- 
logy  which,  in  some  of  its  divisions,  is  pffhspi 
founded  on  mere  fancy,  and  consequently  has  do 
chance  of  a  permanent  or  general  adoplkwu  His 
invertentia  and  revertentia  depend  upon  actieas 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  ibem,  are  higb^  doubtft>l» 
and  have  for  some  years  been  gradually  liaki^  isto 
disbelief. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  we  have  had  a  vs- 
riety  of  arrangements  of  late  years,  oue  of  the  i«st 
of  \Ybich,  perhaps,  ii  Dr.  Ktrby*s,  pubUabcd  is  ' 


MATERIA    MEDICA; 


mnll  Inet,  nftitM,  TaUct  of  Ike  llaletk  Me* 

dies,  which,  with  a  chcndcal  and  a  miiorihmfpM 
Artrion,  eooiiats  of  dghteen  riaaat  ■ ;  hot  to  both 
vhkh  w9  caanot  bst  obfcoct  to  the  Ant,  at  it 
eotera  too  deeply  hito  the  department  of  pbarmacy 
for  a  mere  liat  of  the  materlab  of  medidae ;  and 
to  the  lecoiid,  at  erioclng  a  careleaioeH  or  want  of 
nethodixinff  talent,  which  we  Aottid  not  have  ex- 
pected, ana  a  total  depaitnic  from  every  •yaten 
whatever*  We  ihall  nevetthelcfa  avail  onnelvet 
of  iu  general  merit  aa  fiw  at  we  may  be  ablet  end 
cndeaviMr  to  correct  iu  drBdencice. 

Thcae  is,  however,  another  point  to  which  we 
must  advert  before  we  proeced  to  oitr  claaMflca- 
tiott ;  and  that  la  the  nomendatnre  by  whieh  the 
different  aohflancet  ought  to  be  distinguiahed. 
TiU  of  late,  from  the  «ie  of  different  oomendaturea 
by  diflemnt  coUegea  of  medicine,  and  an  abanrd 
itttenntxiure  of  leveral  of  them  by  fome  writera, 
the  whole  haa  been  a  aceoe  of  perplexity  and  con. 
fiuion.  Within  the  laat  aix  or  aeven  yearti  how* 
ever,  a  diapoiition  has  been  progreaaivdy  evinced 
to  siiDpIiiy  and  genendiae  tiie  tcchnoktty,  and 
render  the  descriptioui  more  acenrate.  The  Ian. 
goage  of  Linn^  bai  been  reaortcd  to  ai  by  common 
cooaent  througiiout  the  three  kingdoma  of  animala, 
vegetablet,  %nd  mincrala ;  and  though  the  chemical 
vocabulary  of  Lavoiaier  hat  not  yet  been  gciie* 
rally  introduced,  it  it  dally  gaining  ground  in  the 
puhCcaCiona  of  ibdtvidual  writers,  and  hu  been 
admitted  In  iu  utmott  latitude  into  one  or  two  of 
our  colkgitte  pharmacopceiat.  The  CoDege  of 
Edinburgh,  aa  it  hat  long  M  the  way  at  a  medical 
achooU  baa  alto  uken  the  lead  in  tbia  inttance, 
aod  hat  the  honour  of  having  firtt  competed  a 
pharmacopoeia  in  the  pore  and  unmixed  language 
of  tcience^  bv  iU  Ittt  edition,  pubHthcd  In  Novem- 
ber 1804.  The  Dublin  Colleffe  haa  followed  itt 
example;  and  at  length  the  College  of  London, 
ktimolatiad  by  tucb  noble  liieeutivea,  haa  alto 
routed  ittelf,  and  re-edhed  iU  pharmacopoenw  with 
a  variety  of  modern  improvemenu.  The  general 
nomcocktuve  of  thta  wilt  not  be  found  to  vary  ea. 
tentlally  from  the  nomenclature  of  the  Fdinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  and  etpecially  in  that  part  of  It 
which  rdatet  to  tlie  materia  medica,  <(he  imme- 
diate object  before  ut,  excepting  that  the  lerma 
are  €or  the  oaott  part  materially  abbreviated. 

We  freely  confett  our  turprite  that,  from  the 
crron  retuhiog  from  a  promiacuout  ute  of  weighu 
and  rocatures,  nothing  very  decisive  hat  been  at. 
tempted  by  any  of  the  pharmacopoeitt.  It  would 
litve  added  largely  to  the  reputation  of  the  edition 
uf  tlic  London  College,  if  it  had  adopted  the  deri- 
mal  and  applicable  meottruat'on  of  the  French 
Institute,  at  the  tame  time  that  It  consented  to 
■dmit  the  French  nomencialufc  It  has  not,  huw- 
ever,  been  altogether  inactive  upon  ihia  tubject, 
for  it  has  exchanged  the  words  ouncet  and  drantg, 
in  the  measurement  of  liquids,  for  Jluldomncet  and 
Jltridrami^  JIuidum-ia  rnndjtuidntchma  ;  and  hat  al- 
together banished  the  word  drop  (gfUta)  as  an  in- 
determinate quantity,  and  haa  coined  the  term 
tnittim  (mtffiaiifflt)  aa  a  substitute;  meaning  by 
minrm  or  minimum  the  sixtieth  part'  by  meatura 
of  a  fluidoonee,  in  the  tame  manner  aa  a  grain  la 
tlie  rxtieth  part  of  an  ounee  aolid :  and  glau  mea- 
sures are  now  manufacturedk  and  may  be  had  at 
any  of  the  glau  shops,  properly  graduated,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascerulning  this  minute  proportion. 

To  this  change  wc  assent  most  heartily :  the 
necessity  is  ck'ar,  and  the  tenn  is  elegant  /'7/ff. 
drtimi  Mid  JiitidouHccs^  however,  make  a  queer  kind 
of  cutiipuuud ;   aud  if  any  thing  uf  the  sort  were 


AevldotNteeff,  riace  the  tam  nqaid  ia  noer,  by  a  Uad 
of  general  toniaat  amoag  cMmltta,  eodbud  to 
cxprca  pemaacnt  fluMt  tpeciffcaDy  (auch  m  am 
aaiformly  hiteadad  ia  the  phtrmacopmia)  while 
that  9iJMdH  applied  generieally  to  deneU  gaa« 
aeooa,  aa  wdl  aa  permanent  fluida. 

Independently  of  theae  changea,  «e  have  to  ia« 
nark  that  the  liqidd  Mfw,  or  pint,  ia  now  es- 
ehanged  for  the  term  oftorlat ;  aad  thla  alan  BMQf 
have  iu  advantage  in  oecaalenally  preventing  con- 
fnalon,  where  the  peeaUar  kiad  of  Ubia  ia  aot  au^ 
Bcietitly  pointed  oata 

In  glancing  over  the  legalatloaa  of  the  Sdin* 
bo^h  College  apon  thit  aa^act,  we  perceive  it  haa 
carried  the  poiat  of  tfanpUcity  to  a  atill  greeter, 
perhapa  to  aa  inconvenient,  and  even  calpable  es* 
tent ;  for,  apparently  in  utter  deapafar  of  ohtaiidiy 
any  thhig  likeecrtaln  In  laeawiring  medicinea,  it 
haa  made  a  general  proeeriptlen  m  thia  kind  of 

Eidnation    in    every  iaataacet    an  that  In  the 
Inbargh  forma  the  Uqaida  of  every  aort  are  aap 
poaed  to  be  employed  by  weight  aloalh 

In  the  eaaalag  ilamiffrltlaa,  we  have  btea 
anxiout  to  ghre  oar  nadera  a  geeeral  aad  concen. 
tinted  view,  aa  far  aa  we  have  been  able^  not  only 
of  the  aubataneta  employed,  but  of  the  form  and 
preparation  ia  which  they  are  exhibited  i^ 
the  new  cdttiona  of  the  three  natlenal  pharmaeo- 
pmiaa  of  London,  Bdinbuigh,  aad  Dablhi.  We 
may  be  told,  perhapa,  that  we  are  heraby,  in  tome 
meaaurt^  intrenching  upon  the  ptovince  of  phar^ 
roacy,  properly  to  caOed.  We  are  aot  iaaenaible 
to  the  remark  i  but  we  hereby  gain  an  advaataga 
which  ao  other  plaa  could  preseat  to  aa ;  wt  offer 
at  one  aad  the  nme  thno  a  taWe  of  eomparatlve 
sutcmenta,  and  ahew  the  vaiioaa  forma  in  whieh 
the  aame  material  becoroee  an  oflldnal  drug.  We 
hava  abo  been  anxioaa  to  exhibit,  ia  every  in- 
atance,  a  g  lance  at  the  eommon  deee  for  adalt 
agCi  as  well  at  to  tpeeifyi  ia  termt  at  abbreviated 
at  poattble,  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  the 
different  articlea  exist  indigenously ;  the  part  or 
organ  of  the  substance  employed ;  and  the  ditenae 
hi  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  efficacious*  Tba 
clastiftration  It  at  followa ;  aod  every  claat  It  tub- 
divided,  as  far  as  possible,  into  an  animal,  a 
geubie,  aod  a  fosaile  section* 


Emetiet 

Expectorsnts 

Diaphoretics 

Diuretics 

Canhartict 

Km  menagoguct 

Krrhines 

Sials^o(;ues 

Kinollicuts 


RefrigeranU 
Astringenu 
Tonics 
Stimulants 
Antispasmodica 
Narcotics 
Anthrlmiotica 
Absorbenu 


CLASS  I.    EMETICA. 


BECT.  I.      AMMALIA* 


Murias  Amroontss.  Bdin.  Lend. 
Sal  ammoniacum.  DuU 
firiunnia. 

Aq.  carbooatis  ammontz.  E. 

Liquor  ammouiae  carbonatis. 

Liquor  alkali  vuiat.  mitis. 


E.      1 

;i«.  L.      Ki;  I_J, 


BECT.  II.      VCCCTABILIA. 

An?hctnis  iiobi!is.  K.  L.  D. 

Brit  rivx  lufus.  dr.  *J— 4.  ad.  aq.  lib.  J 


M  A  T  E  R  I  A   M  E  D  I  C  A. 


Asarum  europaeum.  E. 

Atarum.  L.  D. 

Brit,  Ital.  Folia.  Pulv.  dr.  J— 1. 
Cehtaurium.  L. 

Insul.  gnec.  Folia,  iofus.  vel  decoct. 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha.  L.  £.  D. 
'   India  occid.  Brasil.  Radix.  Pulv.  gr.  1 5 — 25. 
Vinum  ipecacuanhse.  L.  £.  D.  unc  1 — 2. 
Vicotiana  Tabacum.  £• 

Tabacum.  L. 

America.  Folia.  Fum.  Cataplasm. 
Olea  europaea.  £• 

Oliva.  L.  D. 

Europ.  merld.  Fructus  oleum  expreas. 

Ad  Venena. 
Scilla  maritima.  E. 

Scilla.  L.  D. 

Eur.  merid.  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  4 — 10. 
Acetum.  Scillse  roarit.  £. 
Acet.  acillae.  L  D.  unc.  ^ — 1. 
Sinapis  alba.  E. 

Sinapi.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Seniinis  pulvis  a^ua  commixt.  dr.  1. 

SECT.  III.      rOSSXLIA. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  £.  L. 

Cuprum  vitriolat.  D. 

Brit.  Solut.  gr.  2—5. 

Ad  Venena. 
Sulpbuietum  antimonii.  £.  L. 

Antimonium.  Stibium.  D. 

Brit. 

Oxidum  Antimonii.  L. 

Oxidum  Antimonii  cum  Sulphur,  vitriiicat.  £. 
Antimonium  vitrificatum.  Ij. 


Tartris  Antimonii  £. 
Antimonium  tartarisatunu  L. 
Tartanim  Stibiatum.  D. 


gr.  1—4. 
dos.  re« 
petiU 


Vinym  Tartrit.  Antimon,  E.  uuc.  J — Ij. 
Antimon.  tartar.  L. 
Tartan  stibiaU  D.  dr.  2—6. 

Zincum  E. 

Sulphas  Zinci.  E.  L.  1        ,  q_^q 

Zincum  titriolatum.  D.       J  ■* 

CLASS  II.    EXPECTORANTIA. 

'SECT.  1.       VEOETABILIA. 

Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.    Pulv.  gr.  1.  3iia  aut  4ta 
qu.  hor. 
Peripneumon.  nolh.  Asthma. 
Nicoliana  Tabacum.     Fumus. 
^^c]lla  maritima. 

Acet  Scil.  marilini.  dr.  2—4. 
Syrup  Scill.  maritim.  E. 
Oxymel  Scilla;.  L.  D. 
Tinctura  SciU*©.  L-  gt.  10— dr.  1. 
Pilulas  SciUsL-.  L.  D.  1         ,^^,5^ 
Salliiicae.  E.  J  ** 

Allium  sativum.  E. 

Tinctur.  Arisloloch.Serpentar.  E.  1  ^^^  ^ ^^ 

Serpeiitar,  L.  J 

D.jpbnc  Mezereuui.  E. 
Wezereum.  L. 
IMezcrton.  D. 

Eur.  feptentr.  Radicis  cortex.  Pulv.  gr.  1. 
Decoctum  Daphnes  Mezerei.  E.  unc.  1—2. 
Syphil.  3Iorb.  cuian. 
PorMenid  Conimjerva.  E. 
Contrajerva.  Ia 
■ilrJjeiva.  J). 


Amer.  merid.  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  30 — 40. 

Decoct. 

Febr.  Cynanch. 

Pulv.  Contrajenr.  comp.  L.  gr.  30—40.  4ta. 
qu.  hor. 
Fumaria  officinalis. 

Fumaria.  D. 

Brit.  Herba.  Infus. 
Laurus  Sassafras.  £. 

Sassafras.  L.  D. 

Amer.  sept.  Ling.  Rad.  Cort.  Decoct. 
Salvia  officinalis.  L> 

Salvia.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Folia.  Infus.  ad  libitum. 
Sambucus  nigra.  £. 

Sambucus.  D. 

Brit  Baccs.  Succus  expressus. 
Smilax  Sarsapariila.  E. 

Sarsaparilla.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occ.  Kad.  Decoct. 

Decoctum  Sniilac.    SaraapariU.  E*)|j|j^^,^ 
Sarsaparill.  L.  D.  ^^  j;^ 

compos.  L.  IbuL 
Ad  morbus  cutan. 
Solanum  Dulcamara.  E. 
Dulcamara.  E. 
Brit.  Stipiies.  Decoct. 
Supertartris  Potasss.  £. 
Crystalli  Tartari.  D. 

Gallia,  &c.   Pulv.  Solut.  scr.  1 — dr.  1.  sxpius 
in  die. 

B.  Fortiora, 

SECT.  I.      AK1MALIA. 

Moschus  moschiferus.  E. 
Moschus.  D. 

Asia  Maetries  prope.  Umbilic.  collecta.  BtiL 
Haust.gr.  lU — 20. 

JVllstura  rooschata.  L.  unc.  1  — 2. 

SECT.  II*      VEOETABILIA. 

Acooitum  neomontanum. 

Aconitum  napellus.  L.  E.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Folia.  Pulv.  Tinctur.  gr.  \ — 2. 

Succus  spissat  Aronit  napell.  E.gr.  4 — ^ 
llheumat  rodagr.  Paralys. 
Guiacum  officinale.  £« 
Guaiacum.  L.  D. 
Ind.  Occ.  Ling. 

Cort.   Dec.   Gum-resin.  Pulv.   PiL   Emakgr. 
10—30. 
Decoct.  Guaiaci  oflic.   comp.   £.  Ilk  4"^* 

in  die. 
Ad.  inorb.  cutnn. 
Tinctur.  Guaiac.  ofiic.  dr.  2 — 4. 

Arnmoiiis.  E.^ 
GuaiacL  L.      Jdr.  1— 3 
Volalilis.  D.  J 

Rheumatism. 
Laurus  C'lmphom.  E. 
Cauiphura.  L.  D. 
Ind.  Orient.  Bui.  Misl.  gr.  5 — 20. 

Mistura  Camphorota.  L.  unc.  2 — 4. 

Emulsio  Camphorata.  E.  unc  1 — 3* 
Papaver  somniferum.  £. 
l^apaver.  L. 
Pap.  album.  D- 
Opium. 
Asia.  Succus  sp:$s.  capsul.  Pil.  Pulv.  gr.  1—2. 

Tinctura  Opii.  U  E.  D.  pt.  2.S— 50. 

Tinct.  Camphorsc  Cpmp.  L.  dr.  2 — €• 
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Wr.  Ipecac  et  Opil  B.  7         ,^  " 

RJ>ododwdroB  CbryMnibum.  £• 

Siberia.  FoL  Smmnst.  Dccuct  dr.  2—4.  ad  lib. 

7.->ttnc.  lr-2.  bis  in  die. 
Rfaeuaat  Podagr. 

SSCT.  tll.      rOiflLIA. 

Sulphuretun  Aotimonii. 

Uqoer  Aotim.  Tart.  L.  dr.  U 
Tartiia  Aanmoiiii  gr.  ^  6u  qu.  hoii* 
Vinum  Tartrit  AdUsiuni.  S.  dr.  2. 
SulpbiireC.  Antimon.  prvp.  gr.  1 — 2. 
Sulpbur  Stibli  fuaeun.  D.  Gr.  1^1^. 
Oxidum  Amimoii.    cum) 

pboapbate  Oalda.  K.  ( gr.  4—6. 4tt  Ml 
Pkilvis  AntHnooialif  I*     1 6te  qiiaq.bor. 

Stibiatua  D.  ) 

Oxydtim  AoUinoiiii.  U  gr.  ll^-'lft* 
Calx  StiUi  prvctpitat.  D. 
Febm.    Cynancben.    Poeumon.    RbeumaU 

Variol.  RubeoL  Scarklin.  Catarrh. 
Dytcoter,  Ac 
Sulphar  auUimalum. 

Sulph.  sublimat.  Ul  E.  7        ,       , 

Allium.  L.  D. 

Eur.  merid.  Rad.  reeens.  dr.  I — ^2. 
Syru|wi.AUiL  L.  cocfa.  I.aubiadeb 
Ammooiacttm.  E.  L.  D. 

iadi«.     Gum-resto.  Pit.  MiaL  gr.  10—20.  do* 
rep. 
Lac  Ammoniari.  I*  une.  I^-S.  dos  rrp^ 
Arum  mandatum.  £. 
BriL  Rad.  reeens. 

Consenr.  Ari.  L  dr.  J— !• 
Colcfaicum  autmnoale.  E. 
Colchicttm.  L. 
Briu  Rad.  reeens* 

Sympus  Colehict  autumnal.  B.  dr.  2— unc.  1. 
Feruln  Asa  focida.  K. 
Aa  fieCida.  L.  D. 

Persia.  Onm-rekin.  PtL  mist  gr.  10 — 15*  doa 
rep. 
Mist.  As«  foptida.  L.  une.  1—2.  dos.  rep. 
Hyssopus  offiHnalis. 
HyssopucDL 
Brit.  Heifaa. 
Marrubinm  tmlparr.  L. 

Brit.  Poiia.  Syrup. 
Myrrha.  L.  E.  D. 
Arabi  Abytsin.  Gum.H.rcsin.  PuL  FQ.  gr.  I0«» 
dr.^. 
Pinapinella  Anisum.  E« 
Anisum.  L.  D. 
Asia.  Semiik  Infus. 

OL  Tolat.  Pioipinen.  Anisi.  E. 
Essent  Anisi.  L.  gr.  2    6L 
P<JygaIa  Senega.  E« 
Senega.  L.  D. 
Amer.  Rad. 

Decoctum.  Potygal.  Seneg»  E.  nne.  l-*l  j-] 
Cynancb.  tracb«L  Pnenroon* 
Styrax  Benzoin.  E. 
Benzoinum.  D.  L.  ^ 

Sumaira.  Balsam. 

Addum  Benxoicum.  E.  L. 
Sal  Bensoini.  D.  gr.  I— >2.  dos.  repct..    . 
Tioct.  Beoaotni  comp.  L.  gt.  I&<«.;I0. 
AlrnhoL 
Sj.iit.  rcct,  L. 


Spirit  Vitti  rectMttt  D. 
iEtber  Sulpburicua.  E.  L.  I «  . 

YitrioUeus.0.    .  Jfonnaraporis. 

Asthma. 

SECT.  u.    rosaiUA. 

Liqu«»r  Antimonii  Urtariaatil  L. 
Sulpburrium  Antimonii.  S. 
Tsrtrii  Antimonii.  gr.  ^— -^.  subinde. 
Vinum  Tartrii.  Amimonil.  £.  dr.  1 — 2. 

Antimonii  tartaris.  D.  gt.  go    d.  I. 
Sulphuretum  Antimonii  precipiut  £*.  I..       » 
StiiHi  rufum.  D.  gr.  3—5. 
Sulphur  sublimatum.  E. 
Flores  Sulpburis.  L.  D. 
Sulphur  subtimat  lotum.    £.   L.  )gn  IS*. 
Flores  Sulpburis  loli.  D.  )  dr.  ^ 

Oleum  Sulphuntum.  L.  D.  E.  gt.  10—20. 
Petroleum  Sulpburatuau  £. 
Asthma,  &c. 
*  Tbia  should  bare  been  called  Uydrotulfhrn* 

CLASS  III.  DIAPHORETICA. 
A.    ilflijorv. 

SECT.  I.     AirilCAUA. 

Bf  urias  Aromonise. 

Aqua  Carbonat  AmmonisB.  gt.  SO* 
Carbrnas  Ammooise.  £.  L.  I       ^     .-. 
AlkaU  volaUIc  mile.  D.       |  ^^'  ^^'^• 
Alcohol  Ammonialum.  E. 


Spirit  Ammonim.  L.  )       »^     . 

Alkali  YoUtiL  D.    S  '*'  ^^^^'  '• 


aXCT.  It      TCSKTAmiUA* 

AntbemSs  nobilis. 

Inlus.  ralid. 
Centaurm  BenedicU. 

Ibid. 
Myrrha.  ^ 

Puln 
Allium  satiTum. 
Acidum  Acetosum. 
Aeetum.  L.  D. 
Serum  lartis  Accto  coacti* 
Rheumatism* 

Aridom  Acetosum  distillat  E. 
Acidum  aceticum.  L. 
Aeetum  distillatum.  D. 
Aqua  Acetatis  Ammonic  S. 
Liq.  Ammoniae  acetatis.  L.      ^  dr.  3-^. 
Liq.  Alkali  volat  acetat 
Arctium  Lappa.  £. 
Bardana.  D. 
Brit  Rad.  Decoct 
Artemisia  Abrotanunt 

Eur.  merid.  Folia.  InAis. 
Aristolochia  Serpentaria.  E. 
Serpenuria.  L.  D. 

Aroeric  Rad.  Pulr.  gr.  20— «30. 6U  quaq.  hor. 
Hydrargyrum. 
Hydnvgyrus.  Li  B.  D. 
Ilucgaria,  &c 
Hydrargyr.  puriBcat  E  D. 
Submurias  Hydrargyr.  E.  L.  {ci**  !•  omai 

Hydraig.  murtat  mit  sublim.  D.    {  noctc 
HheumaL 


MATERIA    M  E  D  I  C  A. 


CLASS  IV.    DIURETICA. 

UCT.  I.      AN  I  MALI  A. 

liytta  vesicBtoria. 
Ljrtta.  L, 

Meloe  veticatoria.  £. 
Cantharia.  D. 

Eur.Dier.  Pulv.  gr.  ^ — 1.  4ta  vel  6ta  qa.  hor. 
Tioctur.  Meloes  reiicat.  £• 

Lyttc  L.gt  10 — ^20. 
Iscfaur.  Hydrop. 
Oniscufl  AaeUua.  £. 
Briu 

SXCT.  II.       YXaVTAKUA. 

Atacuin  europaeuin.  Rad.  Decoct* 

Hydrop. 
Nicotiana  Tabacum.  Infus.  une.  I.  ad  lib.  1.  gt. 

60^80. 
-  Hydrop.  Dysur. 

Scilla  maritima.  Pulv.  gr.  1— >2.  bis  terve  in  die* 
Tinctur.  Scilc.  gt.  20—30. 
Hydrop. 
Allium  sativum. 
Colchicum  autumnale. 

Syrup.  Colchici.  E.  )  dr.  1 — 4.  bis  terve 

Acetum  Colchici.  D.        S  ^^  ^i^* 
Hydrop. 
Polygala  Senega. 

Decoct.  PolygaL  Seoeg.  unc.  I — 1^. 
Addum  Acetosum. 

Acetis  Potassse.  E.         "l 
Potasss  acetaa.  L.  >ser.  I — 4. 

Alkali  vegeUbileaceUtJ 
Hydrop.  Icteruin. 
Daphne  Mezereum. 

Decoct.  Daphn.  Mezerei.  unc.  1 — 2. 
Smilax  SarsapariUa. 

Decoct.  SarsaparilL  com.  ad  libit 
Solanum  Dulcamara.  Decoct. 
Supertartris  Potassse  Solut.  unc.  ^.  in  die. 

Hydrop. 

Allium  Cepa. 

Cepa.  D. 

Cult  Rad.  recens  ad  libit 
Cissaropelos  Pareira. 
Pareira  brava.  D. 
Ind.  Occid.  Rad. 
Cochlearia  Armoracia.  R. 
Armoracia.  L* 
Raphanus  rusticanus.  D. 
Brit.  Rad.  recens.  Infus. 
Hydropes. 
Copaifera  Officinalis.  E. 
Copaiba.  D.  L. 

Ind.  Occ.  Amer.  Resin.  Gutt.  Emuls.  gtt.  20 — 
60. 
Cynara  Scolymus. 
Cin.  Scolymus.  £. 
Cinara.  D. 
Eur.  roer.  Folia.  Succ.  express,  unc.  ^^1.  bis  in 

die. 
Hydrop. 

Digitalis  purpurea*  E. 
Digiulis.  L.  D. 

Brit  Fol.  Pulv.  gr.  ].  bis  in  die.  Infus.  Decoct 
Hydrop. 
Juniperus  eommunis. 
Junipema.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Bacc.  scr.  1— .dr.  ^.  Cacumen.  Infus.  ad 
libit 


Spir.  Juniper,  commun.  ^^^^  i_i.d,k,t.i*. 
comp.  E.  ^y„j  • 

compos.  L.  D.  J 
Ol.  Juniper.  L.  D. 

commun.  E. 
Juniperus  Lycia. 
Olibanum.  L.  D. 
India.  Gum- resin. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum. 

Taraxacum  L.  D.  Rad. 
Pinus  Sylvestris.  E. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris.  L.  D. 
Brit  Resina  ct  ol.  volat  Gutt.  Enema.  Fill.  gr. 
15 — SO. 
OL  VoUt  Terebinth  rect  gu.  20—30. 
Pinus  Larix. 

Terebinthina  Veneta.  D. 
Brit  Resina.  Enema.  Pill. 
Fistachia  Terebinthus. 
Terebintbia  Chia.  L. 
Spartium  scoparium.  E.  L. 
Spartium.  L. 
Genista  D. 

Brit.  Sem.  Cacum.  Decoct,  ad  libit. 
Ulmus  campestris.  £. 
Ulmus.  L.  D. 
Brit.  Curt  intern.  Decoct 

Decoct  Ulmi.  L.  unc.  4 — 8.  ss^ius  ia  die. 
Ad  niorb.  cutan. 

8KCT.  III.       FOSSIUA. 


ryri.  E.  1 

murias,  L.     >gr.  I — J. 
I.  D.  J 


Hydrargyrum. 

Murias  Hydrargyri.  E. 
Hydrargyri  oxymurias, 
Hyd.  mur.  coros. 
Ad  morb.  cutan. 
Nitras  Porassse.  £.  L. 
Nitrum.  D. 

India.  Pulv.  gr.  5 — 1.5. 
Nitrum  purificat.  E.  u.  s. 
Aotdum  Nitrosum.  R  D.  dr.  I — 2. 
Addum  nitricum.  L.  dr.  ^~ I.  ad  Aqos  Q». 

1.  in  die. 
Spirit,  sptber.  niuos.  L.  E.  D.  gtt  50— €0. 
ss&p.  in  die. 

CLASS  V.    CATHARTICA. 

A.     MUiora. 

SICT.   I.     AMnCALlA. 

MeL  L.  E.  D. 
Brit 

Mel  despumatum.  E.  I4.  D. 

aZCT.  II.      VCQITABIUA. 

Anthemis  nobilis. 

Decoct  Anthemid.  nobil.  E.  Baema. 
Olea  europsea.  Oleum.  Enema. 
Supertartris  Potassse.  Pulv.  dr.  2 — 4. 
Tartris  Potisase.  E.  L. ) 
Alkali   vegetabile  tar- J- dr.  2—^. 

tarisat 
Tartris  Potassse  et  Sodae.  £. 
Soda  tartarisatm.  L.  S-  one.  1—2. 

Sal  Rupellense.  D. 
Ad  Febres.  Phlegmts.    Hsmorrbag.  Cobio* 

Colicam. 
Choleram.  Hydropes.  Ictenim* 
Cassia  fistula,  £• 


land— S 


MATERIA    MEDIC  A. 


uac 


C 


L. 

C^ilrttthria.D. 

lad.  Or.  el  Oecb  FhNt  Npi.  ad  Hit. 
Xlaetiiac.  <^*— 8m  f.  i 

fittuLK./ 

Senna.  L.  D. 

PuIt.  Infiis. 
Palm  8eBB«  compoiit.  I*  4r. 

£lectiur.  Caadm  Senoc.  &  \  . 

6ciiiue.D.  j'*^- 

lafanm  Seo«»  SiopL  L* 

Hmnw  D. 
IbIm.  TmMriad.  lafie. 

me.  1—8* 
Tinctnim  &«■«•  Mnw& 


-I. 


>imc. 


X. 


L.D. 
Knr.  ncr.  Fruct. 
f  raxlons  Ornw.  £• 
JtfAnoi.  L.  D. 

Kiir.    iner.  Suce.  ctmcnt   Solut.   EkcC 
1-11. 
Sjnipoi  muQtt.  D, 
Primus  CknnaticA.  E. 
Pr.  Ganica.  L,  D. 
Sor.  aer.  Fruct  ad  ItbiU 
Ro«a  Damaacena.  D. 
Roaa  centUblia.  B.  L. 
Kur*  naer.  Petala. 

A4|.  Boac  centiftAi.  B. 

Roas.  L.D. 
Synip.  Roas.  ccntifel.  B. 
Boa9.L.D. 
SftccliAruiB  oflicifiaiCy  £• 
8«ecfa.  pur.  L. 
Sflcob*  noil.  niiKicat*  D* 
Ind.  Oocid.  Bocc  miaat. 
Tamarindua  lodicoa.  B. 
Tamarindns  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occ  FrocL  Pulpa*  ttnc.  l-^2*  lofva. 
Viola  odoraU.  B. 
Viola.  L.  D. 
Brie  Petala.  loTua. 

Sgrnipua  Viols  odoraUe.  B. 
Tiolc  L.D. 

atcT.  III.    maiUA. 

Salpbur  lafalioiatinn* 

Svlpbor.  aublhnat  lotim.  dr.  I— S. 
Ad  HaemerriMc*  Morb.  cutan.  ObttlpaU 
Sapo  Hlapaoua.  B.  D. 
Sapo  danu.  L. 
Hiapaa*  PiL  Eneioa. 
Ictcnnn* 

B.  Foritora. 
aict.  !•    AVOiAua* 

Ccrrai  Ekpliaa,  B, 
Comn  c^Timnn.  D. 
Comtia*  If 
Photpfaaa  Oalcta. 
PluMpliaa  Sedc  B.  one  l-*2. 

sicT  Um    vaaxzAiiUA* 

NicoUana  Tabaeun.  Fun.  laloa.  pro  Bncmal* 


(p.  5- IS. 


CoBcan  Obfttpat 
Saabacaa  algra.  Cortax  latcrior  Dacoet.  vne.  I. 
ad  &  I.  ia  die. 
Hydnm. 

"""llrir*^!  TewbittUiioa  Eoemat. 

Alee  perioUota.  B. 
Alee  SoccacHea. 

.  ofpavca. 
A.  Cabaliaa.  B.  D. 
AloeqMeiB.L. 
A.  votoria.  !> 
Aaia.  Ted.  Occ.  Africa.  Oaa-mio.  PIL  gr. 

A— aa 
ftlr.  Aleca  cnai  CaoaOa.  L.  gr.  S— 90. 
POola  A]eelkKB.D.     I       ia_.mi 
Aleeacompea.L.j*'-'^^ 
Aloea  evoi  ColocTOtb.  I*  gr.  10— JTO. 
VinuBi  Aloca  fleceetria.  B.  atte.  I — St. 
Aleca.  L.  AlocUc  D.  aae.  f— I. 

Tmctnra  Aloea  aecotria.  B.  >  .^  J ,j. 

Aloea.  U  ;»<5.J-I,. 

'    Dyapepii  Hypochoadiiaa.  Ckloroa. 

Ictcr.  Obilipat. 
Bmnia  alba.  B. 
Bryonia.  D. 

.  Brit  Had.  Decoct  Pol?,  acr.  l-»9. 
Maniam.  Hydrapw 
CooTolvnloa  Jalapa.  B. 
Jalapa.  D.  L. 

Amcr.  Bad.  Pal  v.  Bdoa.  gr.  15--^. 
Pnlvia  JakpK  coopoe.  £.  ^.  ^—1* 
Extract  Bad.  CnoTolrul.  " 
JalaptkE. 
Jal^flk  L. 
Tinctur.  CoovolTttL  JalepA.  E.  dr.  3—4. 
Tractor.  Jalape.  L.  Jalap*.  D.  dr.  !l— 4. 
Coot.  Scanmonionia  R. 
ScanuMmca.  L. 
BcaniBioniviD.  0. 

Asia.  Rrsin.  Pair.  Bol.  Pil.  gr.  5«— 15. 
PoItis  Scannnon.  conp^  L.  gr.  8—1 5« 

B.  gr.  10—30. 
Electoar.  Scammooii.  L.  D.  gr.  I&— ^30. 
Hydrop.  Vermes. 
Cucumis  eolocyatbis.  E. 
Colocynthis.  L.  D. 

Syria.  Fnictoa  medulla.  FL  BoL  gr.  2^5. 
Extract.  Colocjotb.  eomp.  L.  gr.  b— 15, 
Oiatlok  oOcinalis  £. 
Gratlola.  D. 

Eur.  mcr.  Hcfta.  Badlx.  Decoct  Plik.  gr.  15 
—3a 
Hdlcborat  niger.  B.  D. 
MeiaBipodtunu 
Eur.  iner.  Bad.  PuW.  Fit 
Extract  Hcllcbor.  nigri.  B.  gr.  3-*6. 
Hydrops 
Hdleb.  ftntidua. 
Hdlaberua.  L. 
Brit  Bad.  Fol.  Daeoct 
Iria  Psaudaeorua. 
Iris.  D. 

Brit  Bad.  recena.  Succ.  espreas.  gtt  60 — ttO. 
Hydrop. 
Lioum  catbartieum.  D. 

Brit  Herin.  Infua.  Pulv.  dr.  1* 
Mooiordlca  Blatarlam.  B. 
Brit  Frnctua  recena* 
Succ.  spisa.  Momotdle. 
Slater.  E. 
Hydrop. 
Rhamnua  Catharticua.  K. 
Rhannus.  I«» 


■•^p.\~: 


MATERIA    MEDIC  A. 


Brtt.  Bacca.  Succ.  express. 

Syrupus  Rhamni  cathart.  £.  L.  dr.  €'-'V2» 

Hydrop. 
Rheum  palmatum.  £. 
Rheum.  L. 
Rhabarbaniro.  D. 
Russia.  Ind.  Rad.  Pulv.  Bol.  Pil  gr.  10 — 40. 

Infusum  Rhei  palmati.  E.  unc.  1—3. 

Vinum  Rhei  palmati.  E.  dr.  2 — 6. 

Tinctura  Rhei  polmat.  E.  )         i     ,  i 
RhelL.  Junci-lJ. 

Rhei  comp.  L.  unc.  1. 
Rhei  et  Aloes.  £.  dr.  4 — 6. 
Gentian.  £.  dt.  4 — 6. 
Febrei.  Dytenler.  Dyspeps.  Hypocbond.  Ic« 
terum. 
Ricinus  communis.  E.  D. 
Ricinua.  L. 

Ind.    Occ.   Semtnum  01.  express,    dr.    3 — 
unc.  I. 
Stalagmitis  Cambogtoides.  £. 
Cambogia.  L. 
Gambogia.  D. 
Ind.  Gum-resin.  Fil  g.  3—15* 

8ICT.  in.    rossiLTA. 

Sulphuretum  Anlimonii. 
Tartris  Antimonii  gr.  ^  4ta.  quaq.  hor. 
Dysenter. 
Hydrargyrum. 

Submurias  Hydrargyri  gr,  I — 4. 
Submurtas  Hydrargyri  prseci-  *\ 

Hydrarg.  mur.  miL  pnecip.  D.  /  ^  * 

Pilulse  Hydrargyri.  E.  D.  L.  } 

Phlegmas.  Coroata.  Coficam.  Icterum. 

Obstipat.  &c. 
Kitras  Potassse. 

Sulphas  PotsKss.  B.  L.  )  Ar  \     o 

Alkali  vegetabile  vilriolat  D.      S 
Murias  Sodae.  £. 
SodK  sulphas.  L. 
Alkali  fossile  muriatum.  D. 
Brit.  Solut  unc.  »_— I-  Enem. 

Sulphas  Sodae.  E.  }  ,     .. 

Alkali  fossile  vitriolat.  D.  S 
Sulphas  Magnesise.  E.  L. 
Magnesia  Titriolot.  D. 
Brit.  Solut.  Enem.  unc.  ^ — I  J. 
Dysenter,  &c- 

CLASSVI.    EMMENAGOGA. 

SECT.  I.      ANIMALIA. 

Murias  Ammoniis. 

Carbonas  Ammoniae. 
Castor  Fiber.  E. 
Castor.  L.  D. 
Russia  Amer.  Mater,  prope  anum  collecta. 
Pulv.  Pil.  gr.  10—20.  Enem.  scr.  2— dr.  I. 
Tinctura  Castor.  L.  E.  D.  gtt.  20— dr.  1. 
compos.  E.  gtt.  20 — lir.  1. 

SXCT.  II.      TXCETABIUA. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Pulv.  Infus.  fort. 
Extract  Anthem,  nobil  £.  *^ 

Anthem.  L.  Jgr.  15—30. 

Chamaeroel.  D.  j 
Ammoniacum.  Pil.gr.  10 — scr.  1. 
Ferula  Asa  fcelida.  Pil.  gr.  10—20. 

Pit.  As3C  fflplid.  comp.  E.  gr.  15 — 30. 
Tinctur.  Ass3e  ftrlid.  L.  E.  D,  dr.  1—2, 


AlcohoU  Ammoniaet  foetid.  E. 
Spir.  Ammonie  fetid.  L.      I    4*   op     i    • 
Alkal.  volaiil.  f«tid.  D.  p"*  ^^^'-  ** 
Mamibium  vulgare.  Infus. 
Myrrha.  ^ 

Solan  um  Dulcamara. 
Aloe  perfolinta.  Pil.  gr.  I .  ter  in  die. 

Pulv.  Aloes  cum  Myrrh.  L.  gr.  15 — 30. 
FiL  Aloes  comp.  L.  gr.  9 — 15. 

E.  gr.  5—12. 
cum  Asa  fostida.  E.  gr.  10. 
bis  in  die. 
Tinctura  Aloes  compos.  L.  unc.  1 . 
Bryonia  alba.  Pulv.  gr.  10—20. 
Helleborus  niger. 

Tinctura  Hellebor.  nfgr.  B.  dr.  t .  bis  in  di& 
Rheum  palmatum.  Pulv.  gr.  5 — 10.  bis  in  die. 

Pilul.  Rhei  compos,  scr.  1 — dr.  ^. 
Arnica  montana.  £. 

German.  Flores.  Infus.  scr.  1 — 3.  in  die. 
Bubon  Galbanum.  E. 
Galbanum.  L.  D. 
Afric.  Gum>resin.  gr.  10 — 20. 
Pilul.  Galbani  compos.,  gr.  I  ^-^SO. 
Juniperus.  Sabina  E. 
Sabina.  L.  D. 
Asia.  FoL  Pulv.  gr.  10 — 15.  bis  iu  die. 

Extract.  Sabinse  compos.  D.  gr.  5 — 10.  Us 
in  die. 
Pastinaca  Opopanax.  E. 
Opopanax.  L.  D. 
Eur.  mer.  Gum-resin.  Pil. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis.  E. 
Rosmarinus.  L.  D. 
Eur.  mer.  Saromitat.  Infus. 
Rubia  tinctorum.  E. 
Rubia.  L.  D. 

Brit  Zealand.  Rad.  Pulv.  dr.  ^ — I  ter  in  die. 
Ruta  graveolens. 
Ruta.  L.  D. 
Eur  mer.  Herba.  Infus. 
Extract  Rutae.  D. 
Sagapeiium.  E.  D. 
^gypt.  Gum- resin.  Pil. 

SECT.  III.      FOSSTM.«. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Submurias.  HydrargyrL  gr.  3 — 5. 

praecip.  gr.  5 — 10. 
Pilulae  Hydrargyr.  gr.  10 — 20. 
Ferrum.  E.  L.  D. 
Brit.,  &c. 

*  Carbonas  Ferri.  E.  L.  ^  scr.  I— dr.  l.btsls 

Rubigo  Ferri.  D.  S  <lic* 

Carl)onas  Ferri  prxcip.  E.  gr.  5 — 15. 
Aqua  Ferri  .^rati.  D.  lib.  ^—U  in  die. 
Sulphas  Ferri.  £,  L.  )        ,      t-  xj-  •    su 
Ferrum  vitriolat.  D.   S  «'•  »-5.bis  in  die. 

Vinum  Ferri.  L.  dr.  2 — 4. 
Tinctur.  Muriatis  Ferri.  £.  J  gtt.  (0—20.  bi 
Ferri  muriat  D.  5  terve  hi  die. 

*  The  quantity  of  Carbonic  Arid  in  these  two 
preparations  can  scarcely  entitle  tbem  to  tk 
name  of  Carbonate;  they  are  rather  Carboosud 
Ox*yd,  or  what  Dr.  Thomson  calU  Oxy-car^ 
nates. 

CLASS  VH.    ERRHINA- 

SECT.  X.      TEOETABILIA. 

Asarum  europium.  Pulv. 

Pulv  is  A  sari  europ>  compos.  £. 


MATERIA    MEDICA. 


Kicotuoa  tabtcvm.  Vtalr, 
Roonarinia  Officuialis,  Pulr. 
Iris  florenttna. 

luL  Rad.  PuIt. 
Lavandula  tpica.  £. 

Lavandula.  L. 

Lavandula.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Floret.  Pulv. 
Origanum  majorana.  £. 

Origanum.  L. 

Majorana.  D. 

Eur.  nwr.  Folia.  Pulv. 
Teucrium  maruin. 

Eur.  mer.  Herba.  Pulv. 
Veratnim  album.  S. 

Veratrum.  L. 

Helleborvf  albua.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Bad.  Pulv. 


9ECT.  II.     FMIIUA. 


Hjdrargyrum. 

8ub»ulphat  Hydrarg.  flav.  E.  1  gr.   I.  bif   in 
Mydrargyr.  vitriolat  D.         J  die. 


CLASS  VIIL    SIALAOOGA. 
am.  1.    vniTAaiuA* 

Dapbne  Mezereum.  Rad.  masticat 

Odontalg.  Paralya. 
Amomum  /Zingiber.  £• 

Zingiber.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Dec.  Rad.  masticat  Infut* 

Odontali;. 
Aothemia  Fyrethnim.  E. 

Pyrethrum.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Rad.  matticat*  Infui. 
Ptstacia  len^iims.  E. 

Mastiche.  L. 

Mastacta.  D. 

Eur.  merid.  Renna.  Masticat 

srcT.  II.    ffoaaiUA. 

Hydrargyrvn). 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum. 
Submurias  Hydrargyria  gr.  I — 2.  bit  in  die. 
Uurias  Hydrargyri.  gr.  | — ^.  bif  tvrve  in  dicw 
Submuriaa  Hydrarg.  praeclp.  gr.  3.  bis  in  die. 
Pilulae  Hydrargyri.  gr.  6^-8.  bis  in  die. 
Oxidum  Hydrargyri  ctnereum.  E.  I  gr.  2.  bis  in 
Pulvis  Hydrargyri  dnereus.  D.      J  die. 
Unguentum  Hydrarpyr.  E.  scr.  4.p  altemis  vel 
fortius.  L.  D.  scr.  ?.    >  singulis 
nntius.  L.  D.  j  noctiims. 

Hydrargyr.  oxyd.  rubr.  L.  gr.  ^.  bis  in  die. 
A  cetia  Hydrargyria.  E.  )„-  o 

Hydiargyr.  aceUtum.  D.        \  •'*  '** 
Hydrargyrus  sulphurel.  rubr.  L.  externe. 
Sulpburetum  Hydrargyri  nigrum. 

Hydrai^T.  sulpfauratus  ntger.  D. 
Ad  Febrem.  flav.  Pbrenit.  Hydrocephalic.  Oph- 

thalm. 
Cynanch.   tracheal.  HepatSu    chronic.  Comata. 

Tetsnum. 
Hydropbob.   Hydrop.  Chloros.   Siphilid.   I.epr. 

Ictcrum.  Psoran.  Vermct* 

CLASS  IX.    EMOLLIENTIA. 

SECT.  I.      ANtMAIlA. 

Actpenser  Huso.  St  uric,  &c.  K. 
VOL.  ViL 


Icthyocolla.  L.  D. 
Russia.  Decoct,  ad  iibk. 
Ovis  Aries.  E. 
Sevum.  L. 
Sevum  ovilhnn.  D. 
Brit  Ungt.  Liniment.  Cerat. 
Physeter  macrocephalus.  E. 
Cetaceom.  L. 
Sperma  Ceti.  D. 
Sevum.  Unguent,  Sec. 
Sus  scrofa.  E. 
Adeps  suillum.  D. 
Adept.  L. 

Brit.  &c.  Adepi.  Unguent,  &c. 
Lininientum  simplex.  £. 
Uoguentum  simplex.  E. 
Uoguentum  apcimatis  Ceti.  D. 
CetaceL  L» 
Cerae.  D. 
Ceratam  aunplex.  £. 

Spermatis  Ceti.  D. 
Cetacd.  L. 
Cera  alba,  et  flava.  S.  L.  D. 
Brit  Emuls.  Unguent,  Ac, 
Ad  Diarrboeam.  Dysenler.  Ulcera. 

SECT.  II.      VMRABIblA* 

Olea  eoropaea.  Liniment,  &c.  et  intcnie. 
Akhea  officinalis.  E. 
Althea.  L.  D. 
Brit  Rad.  Decoct  ad  libit 
Decoct.  AUbeae  officinal.  B.  ad  libit. 
Svrupus  AlihcK.  E.  L. 
Amygdalus  communis.  E. 
Amygdal.  dulc  et  amar.  L.  D. 
Eur.  mer.  Fructus  nucL  et  01.  express. 
EmuUio  Amygdati  communis.  E.  )    .  *tum 
Lac  AroygdaUe.  D.  J  a<  UMU 

^fist  Amygd.  L. 
Ad  Febres.  Pneumon.  Catarih,  &c. 
Oieum  Amygdali  communis. 
AstraUgus  Tragacantha.  £• 
Tragacantha.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Gummi.  Pubr.  Solut  ad  libit. 
Mucilsgo  Astracali  Trsgacantfaoe.  £• 
Mucilag.  Gum.  Tragacanthae.  D. 
Pulvis  Trsgacantb«  comp.  L.  dr«  l-*4« 
Avcni  sativa.  E. 
Av<>oa.  L.  D. 

Cult  Semen.  Decoct,  ad  libit 
Ftfbres.  Pneumon.  Catarrh.  Dysenter.  Diarrhcea, 
&c. 
Cocos  Butyracca.  E. 

Amer.  merid.  Oleum  nucis  fixunU 
Externe. 
Eryngium  maritimuro.  E« 
Kryngium.  D. 
Brit.  Rad.  recens. 
Glycyrrhixa  glabra.  E. 
Glycyrrhiza.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Had.  Pulv.  Decoct  Succ,  spissat 
Trochisci  Glvcynbiz.  £.  D.  ad  libit  Caurrh, 
&c. 
Hordeum  distichon.  E. 
Hordeum.  L.  D. 
Cult.  Semen.  Decoct  ad  libit 
Ut  A  vena. 
Decoctum  Hordei  distlchi.  £. ) 

ladlibi 


compositum  . 
L.  ) 

I/iliiim  candidum. 
Li  iium  album.  D. 
Cult  Rod.  recent.  Catapl. 


libit 


cc 
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ad  libit. 


Linum  (iiitntisMmuni*  K.  L* 

Cult.  SeinuM.  liifus.  Ol.  expres.i. 

Oleum    Lini   usilaliss.    E.    unc.    1 — 3.    Lini. 
L.  D. 
Pneumon.  Nephrit.  Dysenter.  Haemopt. 
Malva  aylvestris.  K» 
Malva.  L.  D, 
Brit  Folia.  Decoct. 

Decoctum  Malvae  comp.  L. 
Meliisa  ofHcinalis.  E. 
Melissa.  D. 
Cult  Herba.  Infus. 
Mimosa  nilotica.  £. 
Acacia.  L. 

Gummi  Arabicum.  D. 
Arab.  Senegal.  Gum.  Pulv.  Solut.  ad  libit. 
Mucilage  Mimosae  niloticse.  E.  '^ 
Acacix.  L. 
Arabic!  Gummi.  D. 
Emulsio  Mimos.  nilot.  E. 

Arabica.  D. 
Trochisci  Gummosi.  E. 
Catarrh.  Pneuraon.  Diarrh.  Blenorrh. 
Pyrua  Cydonia.  E. 
Cydonia.  L. 
Cult.  Semen. 
Decoctum  Cydonis.  L. 
Sarcocollx 

Asia  succ.  spissat. 
Triticum  hlbernum.  E. 
Amylum.  L. 
Cult.  Semen. 

Mucilago  Amyli.  E.  D.  ad  libit. 
Vitis  vinifera.  E. 
Vitis.  D. 

Fruct.  sice.  Uvjb  pass®. 
DecocL  ad  libit. 

CLASS  X.    REFRIGERANTIA. 

8ICT.  I*      YEGKTAalUA. 

Acidum  Acctosum  dilutem  ad  libit,  extern. 

Acetia  Polassae.  dr.  5.  ad  aq.  lib.  I  in  die. 
Aqua  Acetitis  Aromoniae.  unc.  ^  fretj. 
Febrei,  Phlegmas. 
Supertartris  Potassae  solut.  ad  libit. 
Tamarindus  Indica. 

Fructus  ad  libit. 

Febrcs. 
Berberis  vulgaris. 

Berberis.  D. 

Brit.  Fructus. 

Febres. 
Citrus  medica.  E. 

Liiraones.  lJ^ 

Limonium.  D. 

Eur.   mcr.   et  Ind.   Occ   Fruct.  succ.    rec    et 

crystal  I. 
Syrup.  Cilri.  medic. 
Limonii.  D. 
Limonis.  L. 
Febres. 
Citr.  Auranlium.  E. 
Aurantium.  L*. 
Aurantia-  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Fruc.  succ.  rccens. 
Cocblearia  otficinalis.  E. 
Cochlearia.  D.  C. 
Bril.  Herba.  et  succus. 

Succ.  Cochlear.  con)p.  E   ad  libit. 
*  Srorluium. 
;ra. 
>. 
clus. 


Syrupus  Mori.  L. 
Oxalis  Acetoselix. 

Acetusella.  D. 

Brit-  Herba.  Succ. 

Conserv.  Acetosellar.  D. 
Ribes  ni^rrum.  D. 

Brit.  Fruct. 
Ribes  rubrum.  D* 

Bril.  Fructus. 
Rosa  canina.  E.  L. 

Brit.  Fruct. 

Conserva  Ross  canina;.  E. 
Confectio  Ros.  Canin.  L. 
Rubus  Idseus.  D. 

Brit.  Fructus. 

Syrup.  Fruct.  Rub.  Idaei.  D. 
Rumex  Acetoa.  E. 

Acetosa.  D.  L. 

Brit.  Folia. 
Si.s\Tiibrium  Nasturtium.  E. 

Na>turt.  aquatic.  D. 

Brit.  Herba. 

Ad  Scorbutum. 
Veronica.  Beccabunga. 

Brit.  HerUa. 
Ad  Scorbutum. 

SICT.  II.       FOSSILIA. 

Zincum. 

Sulphas  Zinci.  Exteme  pro  Lotione. 
Nitras  Poiassx.  . 

Acid,  nitrosura.  dr.  1—2.  ad  Aq.  lib.  1.  inCic 

Febres,  &c. 
Spirit  Rlberis  nitrosi.  E.  ^         ^^ 
nitnci.  L.  >5     .    • 
setbereus  nitros.  D.  J 
Trochisci  NitraU  Potass.  K 
Febres.  Phlegmas.  Haemorrfa.  Maniam. 

Murias  Sodac. 

AtiJura  Muriaticum.  gtt  20 — 40  diluL  w^ 

ind. 

Febres. 
Acidum  Sulphuricum.  E.  L- 
Vitriolicum.  D. 

Acidum  Sulphuric,  diluluna.  £.  L.  )  ut  Ac 
vitriolic.  diluL  D.  J  Mur. 

Febres.  Haemorrhag- 
Plumbum.  E-  L.  D. 

Aceiis  Plurabi.  E.* 

Cerussa  Aceiata.  D. 

Plumbi  Superacetas.  L. 

Interne  ad  Haemorrhag.  sed  cautissime. 

Aqua  Litharg>'r.  aceiaii.  I*       (    Rxlerrrf. 

Liquor  Litharg.  aceiai.  D.       S 

Liquor  Plumbi  acetatis  dilulus.  L. 

I^iquor  Litharg.  Acelat  comp.  D. 

Unguent.  Aceiit  Plunab.  E. 

Cerat.  Litharg.  acetaU  comp. 

Ad  Phltgmasias,  &c. 

•  It  is  now  found  that  there  arc  two  aceuti  ci 
lead,  an  acetat  which  crysullizea  in  acaiev  acJ 
this  salt,  which  containing  au  excess  of  aretk  »«J 
should  be  called  super«ct;ias  plumbi,  as  H  U  m  lb< 
2S  ew  London  PharmacoixEia. 

CL.\SSXL    ASTRINGENTIA. 

S«CT.  I.      TECCTAWLIA. 

H.Tmatoxylum  campechian.  E« 
njt»n)aiox>-hinu  L-  D. 
.\n.cric.  L'gn.  IV.ucl. 
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V 


10— so. 


•cr.  a— 4. 


-1.    DjcocL 


GUDpk  X. 

Hsmatoxyt  I*D.^ 
JiyUiw  vegia. 

Brit.  FrucL  iminatur.  Decoct  Extfrne.  Uken. 
Kiao,  E.  L.  D. 
Africa  PuIt.  Solut.  gr.  15 — 30. 
Tinct.  Kioo.  £.  D.  4r.  1—3. 
DUrrh.  Dytent.  Meoorrb. 
Jkliinosa  Catechu.  S. 
Catecfau.  L.  D. 

Ibdia.  Extract,  lign.  Pulv.  Solut.  mt.  ].— S. 
lafua.  Mimos.  Catechu.  £.  uoc.  i— 1^. 
Tine.  Mimoi.  Catechu.  £>7  ^.  i     a 

Catechu.  U  S  *"'•  ' 

ElecL  Catechu.  E.  } 

Com{k  D.  { 
Diarrh.  Dyfeoter. 
Anchuaa.  Tinctoria.  E. 
Aochuaa.  D. 
Eur.  Merid.  Radix. 
Boletua  igniarius.  E. 
Agaricua. 
Brit,  ad  Tulnrra. 
Plerocarpua  Saotolinum.  E. 
Saololinuin  rubrum.  D. 
India  Lign. 
Polygonum  Kttorta. 
Bistoita.  L.  D. 
Brit.  Bad.  Pulf  •  dr.  ^ 
Poteatilla  raptana. 

Brit  FoL 
Prunoa  Spinoaa. 
Pnin.  doneaiica.  L, 
Brit  Fntct.  ad  libit 
Pterocarpoa  Draco.  S. 
Pterocarpua.  L. 
Sanguis  Draconit.  D. 
Amer.  OBcrid.  Rcnna. 
Pttnica  granattun. 
Granatun.  JU 
Ficr.  Bakuat.  D. 
Eur.  Mend.  Flor.  Cort  Fruct 
Decoct  ad  Oaigar.  ad  libit 
Quercua  cerria.  S. 
GalbcL.  D. 

Asia.  Cyniphia  nidua.  Pulv.  Inf.  Ungt 
Quercua  robur.  £. 
Qjaercua.  L.  D. 
Brit  Cort  Decoct  Externa* 
Scarlatin.  Angin. — Uvuls  rclaxat 
Hannorrh.  Menorrbag. 
Rosa  Gallica.  E.  U 
Roa.  Rttbr.  D. 

Eur.  Merid.  Brit  Pe\al.  Inf.  Conaerv.  ad  libit 
Int  Roa.  Gallic.  E.  ) 

RoaJcL.  VadUbit 

Roaar.  D.  ) 

Conaenr.  Roa.  gallics.  £. 

Roa«.  D. 
Confactio  Roa.  GaU. 
Syrup.  Roa.  GalL  £• 
Md.  Roa.  U  D. 
Hxmorrh.  Cynaocben,  &c. 
TomeotiOa  eiecta.  E. 
Tonneotilla.  L.  D. 
Brit  Rad.  Decoct  uac.  ^I. 
Diarrbcea. 


'.  u.    roaaiLU. 


Solut  Sulphat  Cnpri.  E. 

Liquor  Cupri  Anmoolat  D. 
Ophthalm.  Gonorrhoea. 
Ziiicuai. 

Sulphaa  Zincf.  gr.  2 — 5.  bia  tenre  in  die. 
Fefarea  Intermitt 

Solutio  Acctit«  Zinct.  Collyr.  Inject 
Ophthalm.  Blenorrh. 
Ferrum. 

Tinctura  Muriat.  Fern,  gtt  1C 20.  ter  in  die. 

Menorrb^.  cum  debilitate. 
Plumbum. 

Acctia  Plumbi.  Lotion. 

Oxydum  album  et  Semivitreum. 
8uper.Sulphaa  Alumin.  et  Potaaa. 
Sulphaa  Alumin.  £. 
Alumeof  L.  D. 
Brit  PuIt.  Solut  gr.  5*15. 
Externa  p.  Gargar.  et  Lotiona. 

Sulphaa  Alumin.  exaiccat.  E* 

Alumen  cxaiccatum.  L. 

Pulvia  Su^ibat.  Alumin.  comp.  E.  gr.  1 5-— 30. 
Ophthalm. 

Aqua  Alumin.  corop.  L.  pro  Lotione. 

CLASS  XIL    TONICA. 

aXCT.  I.     TXCnAMUA. 

Anthemia  Nobilia.  PuIt.  gr«  10— icr.  I.Infua.iine. 

i.  ad  lib.  I. 
Centauns  benedicta.  Infua. 
Marrubium  Vulgare.  liifua. 
Myrrba.  i*uW.  Pit  gr.  10^70. 

PuW.  M>'rrh.  Comp.  gr.  20.  ad  50. 
Dorsteoia  Contrajerva.  Pulv. 

Pulv.  Cootrajenr.  Comp.  L.  gr.  20—30. 
Vitia  Viotfera. 

Vinum  rubrum  Luaitanum. 
JEaculua  Hippocaatanum.  E. 

Aaia.  Brit  Cort.  Pulv.  dr.  j — acr.  2. 

Decoct,  unc  I.  ad  lib.  I. 
Aoguatura.  F.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occident  Cort  Pulv.  gr.  15— dr.  ^.  Ia£ 
Cbirooea.  Centaur.  Gentian.  Cent  & 

Centaur.  Mio.  D. 

Brit  Summitat.  Infua. 
Cinchona  officinalia.  E. 

Cmchona.    lanctfolias    cordifolia:    et    oblongi- 
folia.  L. 

Cort.  Peruv.  D. 

Peru.  Cort  Pulv.  dr.  Jw.2.  Electuar.  Encm. 
dr.  I — 3. 
Inf.  Cmchon.  Off.  £. 


^•^- 1  unc.  2-4. 


Sttlphu  Cupri.  ^.  J — L  bia  terve  in  die. 
Fdir.  Intermitt 
Inject  Lot  Collyr. 


Cort  Peruv 
Decoct  Cinchon.  OC  )   . .  •     <• 
Cort  Peruv.    }»»-'•  »--^- 
Tinct.  Ciiichon.  Off  B.  L.  D.  unc.  |-^1. 

Comp.  L.  D-  dr.  3 — 6. 
AmiTiOniat.  dr.  \ — 1. 
Extract  Cinchon.  OfT.  £.      )      gr. 

Cort.  Peruv.  L  D.  i  10—20. 
Ad  Febrea.  Rheumatism.  Odonule.  Catarrh. 
Fcbril.   Blenorrh.     Dyaenter.     Eryaipelat. 
Scarlatin.     Haemoptya.    Menorrhag.    Dya- 
pepa.    Hypochond.    Aatheniam.    Spaamoa 
Hydrop. 
Cinchona  Cartbbae. 
InauL  Carib.  Cort.  (ut  Cinchon.  Off*.) 
Calumba.  L. 
Coluinba,  K-  D. 

Ce>  Ion.  Africa.  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  3— 3a  Inf.  dr.  3. 

ad  lib.  i. 
Tinct.  Columbc.  D.  E. 

C  C  2 
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CaUimbae.  L. 
Croton.  Elcuthcria.  E. 
Cascarilla.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Or.  et  Occident.  Cort.  Pulv.  scr.  1 — dr.  I. 
Tinct.  Cascarill.  L.  D.  dr.  'i— '.'. 
Extract.  Cascarill.  D.gr.  10 — JO. 
Gcntiana  lutDe.  E. 
Getitiana.  L.  D. 
Eur.  Merid.  Rad. 
Inf.  Gentian.  Comp.  E.  unc.  ^ — I. 

D.  dr.  6— 12. 
L.  unc.  2 — 4. 
Tinct.  Gentian.  Comp.  E.  L.  dr.  2 — 6. 
Vin.  Gent.  Comp.  E.  unc.  1 — 2. 
Extract.  Gent.  L.  D.  lut.  E.  gr.  10 — 30. 
Menyanthes  Trifoliata.  E. 
Trifol.  Paludcs. 

Brit  Rad.  Exsiccat  Inf.  unc.  ^ — lib.  I . 
Quassia  Exceisa.  E. 
Quassia.  L. 

Insul.  Caribb.  Lignum.  Cort.  Had.  Inf.  dr.  ^ — 2. 
ad  lib.  1 . 
Qu.  Simaruba.  E. 
Simarouba.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occ.  Cortex.  Decoct  dr.  2.  ad  lib.  1. 
Sulix  fragilis* 
Salix.  D. 
Brit  Cortex.  Pulv.  scr.  2—4. 

Decoct,  unc.  2.  ad  lib. 
Swietenia  Mahagani.  E. 

Ind.  Occ.  Cortex.  Pulv.  Decoct,  ut  Cinchona. 
Sw.  Febrifuga.  £. 

Ind.  Occ.  Cort.  ut  supra. 
Tanacetum  vulgare. 
Tanacetum.  D. 
Brit.  Fol.  Flor.  Infus. 
Ad  Vermes. 

SECT.  II.      FOSSILIA. 

Sulphas  CuprL  gr.  1^^.  bis  terve  in  die. 
Febr.  Intermitt. 


Ammoniaretum  Cupri.  E.  1 

I.  L.  J 


g'-*- 


Cuprum  Ammoniatum< 

bis  terve  in  die. 

Piluls  Ammoniar.  Cupri.  E.  Pil.  1. 

Epileps. 

Zincum. 

Sulphas.  ZincL  gr.  2—5.  bis  terve  in  die. 

Febr.  Intermitt  Epileps. 

Solutio  Sulphat  Zinc.  E. 

Externe  pro  Collyrio. 

Oxydum  Zinci.  E. 

Zinci  oxydum.  L.  )        i    i  •    .         «     i- 
o  I    fj'    '  T%        !  gr.  I.  bis  terve  m  die. 
Calx  Zmci.  D.       )  ■* 

Epileps. 

Nitras  Potassae. 

Acidum  Nilrosum.  gtt.  30 — 40. 

Sulphas  Magnesias.  Solut.  dr.  2.  bis  in  die. 

Ferrum. 

Carbonas  Ferri.  scr.  1 — dr.  1. 

Praecip.  gr.  .5 — 15. 

A.  Ferri  aerati.  D.  lib.  ^.  bis  in  die. 

Sulphas  Ferri.gr.  I — .5. 

Vinum  Ferri.  dr.  2 — 0.  bis  in  die. 

Tinct.  Muriat  Ferri.  gtt.  10 — 30.  bis  in  die. 

Sulphas  Ferri  exsiccat  £. 

Oxydum  Ferri  rubrum.  E. 

Emplast.  Occid.  Ferri  rub.  E. 

Ferri  limatura  purific.  E. 

Oxydum  Ferri  nigr.  purific.  E. 

Murias  Ammon.  et  Ferri.  E.  1      gr. 

Ferrum  Ammoniatum.  L.        j  3 — JO. 

Tinct.  Fcrr.  Aiiimoniac.  L.  gtt.  I'J — i:.>. 


Tartris  Ferri  ei  Potasssc.  E.  1      gr. 
Feirum  Tarlarisatum.  L.      /  10 — 30. 
Tinct.  Ferri  acetali.  D.  gtt  20 — 10. 
Dvsj»eps.     Hypochondrias.     Asthen.    Cboreaaj. 
Hydrop.  Ciiloros.  Phthis.  Vermes. 
Acidum  Sulphuricum. 

Acidum  Sulphur,  dilutum.  gtt  20—40. 
Acidum  SulphuricAromaticmn.  E.gtt.  JO— iC- 
bis  terve  in  die. 
Dyspeps.  &c. 
Argcntum.  L.  E.  D. 

Nitras  Argcnti.  E.  L.      \  gr.  i — 4. 
Argentum  Nitratum.  D.  \  bis  in  die. 
Arsenicum.     Oxyd.  alb.  vel  Acid.  Arsen. 
Oxydum  Arsenici.  E. 
Solut. 
Carbonas  Barytae.  E- 

Vid.  Sulphas  Barytac. 
Carbonas  Calcis.  E. 
Creta.  L.  D. 
Brit.  &o. 
Solulio.  Muriatis  Calcis.  E.  gtt.  30—60.  bisurrf 

in  die. 
Ad  Scrofulam,  Scirrhum,  &c. 
Sulphas  Barytas. 
Terra  pouderosa. 
Brit 

Murias  Barytac.  E. 

Solutio  Muriatis  Barytx.  E.   gtt  5 — 10.  b» 
terve  in  die. 
Ad  Scrofulam,  Schirrum,  &c. 

CLASS  XIIL    STIMULANTIA. 

alCT.  I.      AKLMAUA. 

Murias  Ammoniae. 

Aqua  Ammoniae.  E.  gtt  10 — 20. 
Liquor  Ammoniae.  L. 
Liquor  alkal.  volat.  caust  D. 
Alcohol  .\mmoniatum.  £.  gtt  20 — 10. 
Spiritus  Ammoniae.  L. 

Alkal.  volat.  D. 
Carbonas  Ammoniae,  E.  gr.  5—10. 
Ammoniae  Carbonas.  L. 
Alkali  volatile  mite.  D. 
Aqua  Carbonat.  Ammon.  E.  gtt.  20— dr.  '■ 
Liq.  Ammoniae  Carbonati«.  L. 
Liq.  alkal.  volatil.  mit  D. 
Ammoniae  Carbonas.  L.  gr.  10 — 20. 
Oleum  Ammoniatum.  E. 
Liniment  Ammon.  fnrt.  L. 
Liniment.  Ammon.  Carbon.  L. 
Liniment,  volatile.  D. 
Alcohol.    Ammoniat.    aromaticuro.   E.  c^' 

'20 — dr.  I. 
Spir.  Ammon.  arom.  L. 

Alcoli.  volat.  arom.  D. 
Spir.  Ammon.  succin.  L. 
Asphyx.  Spa.smos.  Rheumatism.  &c. 
MosL'hus  moschiferus. 

Bol.  Mist  gr.  10 — scr.  1. 
Mistura  Moschata.  unc.  1— 2« 
Ad  Typhum  Gangraen. 
Coccus  Cacti.  E. 
Coccus.  L. 

Mexico.  * 

Lytta  vcsicatoria. 
Bol.  gr.  I — .3. 

Tinct.  Meloes  vesicat  gtt  10 — 30. 
Uugt.  Infus.  mel.  vesicat.  E.  j 

Lvssae.  L.  1 

Canthnrid.  D.  ! 

Pulv.  mcl.  vesical.  F.. 
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Delphinium  SUphiugru. 
SiapliiugriA.  L.  D. 
Eur.  Mar.  Seio«  Pulv. 
Capsicom  annuuiD. 
Fiper  Iiidicam.  D, 

loil  Occ  Capsule  Pulv.  gr.  2-^.  Infut. 
Ad  Febret.  ScarUUoam  aoginosam. 
Carum  Canri.  £• 
CaniRL  L. 
('ami.  D. 

Cult  Semni.  Di^cocL 
Oleum  Carui.  L.  gtt  1^-^, 
Sp'uitufl  Cari  Carui.  E.  )  ,      . 

Carui.  L.D.      j"«^'J-2. 

Dyvpqs.  Colic 
Cistut  Creticof. 
Syria.  Reaica. 
Citrus  AuranUum. 
Aurantium.  L* 
Auraotiom  Hitpalenie.  D. 
Ear.  morid.  Florea.  Cortex.  FrucL  Infua. 
Oletim  Tolat  Citri  Aurant  E.  gtt.  t/— ^V 
Aqua  Citri  Auraotii.  K.  uoc.  I — .1* 
TiDctura  AurantJi.  L.  D.  uoc.  ^ — 1^. 
Sjnipua  Otri  AuimntiL  E. 
Cort.  Aurantii.  D. 
Confectio  Auraoti*.  L. 
CoDserra  Otri  Auraotii.  E. 
Cort.  Aurantii.  !>• 
Coiiandnsm  aattrum.  S. 
Coriandnim.  L.  D. 
Eur.  metid.  Semen.  Pulr.  Infua. 
Crocus  sativua.  E. 
Crocus.  L.  D. 
Cult.  Stigmata.  Infus. 
Syrupua  Croci*  L. 
Tmctura  Croci.  E.  dr.  2— I. 
Cumioum  CymiDum. 
Cuminum.  L. 

JEgypt.  SiciL  Semen.  Dicoct. 
Emplaatrum  Cumioi.  L. 
Curcuina  longa. 

In.lia.  Radix.  Pulv. 
Daucus  Carols  B* 
Daucus.  L. 

Brit.  Semen.  Radix.  Cataplasni. 
DLnthua  Caryopbyllua.  E. 
Carj'o^byllum  rubnim.  D. 
Italia.  Pctala.  Infua. 
E^igenia  caryophyllata.  E. 
Caiyc^yllum  aroroaiicum.  D. 
Caiyopbyllttm.  L. 
Intul.  Molluc.  Floris  germ. 
Oleum  Tolat.  Caryopliilli  arotuatici.  ylL  I— 'J 
Odontalg.  Colie. 
Hypericum  perforatum. 

Brit  Floa. 
laulam  Uelcnium. 
Enula  campona.  D. 
Brit  Radix. 
Juuiperus  Lycla.  £. 
Olibanum. 

^  Asia.  Gum- resin.  Fdul. 
Exntfrferia  rotunda.  E. 

lo^  Had.  Pulv. 
Laraadula  Spica.  B. 
Lavandula.  D.  L. 
Ctilu  Florea. 
Oleum  volat.  Larandulx  Sjiivx  K. 

LiTandulae. 
Spiritos  Lavandula;  Spica.  £. 

Lavandulae^  L. 
Spritua  liovandulx  comp  £.  L.  dr.  ^~  I« 
Laaius  Cionamomuni.  £« 


Cinnamomum.  L.  D. 
Ceylon.  Cortex.  Pulr.  gr.  6— l5i  Infuai 
Ol.  etaenU  Cinnamon).  D.  gt.  I — '!• 
Aqua  Laur.  Cinnam.  B.  unc.  1 — 3. 

Cipnamom.  L.  D. 
Spir.  Laur.  I'ionamoni.  £,  unc  i*— 1^ 

Ciniiamom.  L.  I). 
Tinct.  Laur.  Cinuamom.  £  dr.  8—4. 
Cinoamom.  L.  D. 
Cirr»amom.  conip.  B.  dr.  I-^^S. 
Criinam.  comp.  L.  X). 
Pulv.  Aromailcua.  K.  D.l         ^ 
Cinnam.  cowp.  J  *^ 

Eleciuar.  Arnmat.  E.  D.  gr.  Ii; — 30. 
Confect.  Aromat.  L. 
Laurua  Cassia.  £. 
Cassia  lignen.  D. 

India.  Cortex.  Pulv.  c.  Flor.  nondum  explicit. 
Aqua  Lauri  Cassis,  uoc.  S — 4. 
Laurua  nobilia.  £• 
laurua.  I*  D. 

Cult.  Folia.  Race,  et  Oleum  Bicc.  Extcroc. 
Lobelia  syphilitica.  K. 
Virgin.  Rad.  Pulv. 
Ad  Siphilidem. 
Melaleuca  I^ucodendron.  E. 
Cajeputa. 

Insul.  MoHucc  OL  ctacatial.  gt.l — 1 .  et  extemc. 
Rheumatism. 
Mtnitei  viridis.  E.  L. 
Metitlta  sativa.  D. 
Culu  Ilerba.  Infus. 
Oleum  Mentha:  vir<d!a.  L.  j^tt.  'J — (i. 
Aqua  Mentbs  sail  vac.  D.  unc.  2 — 0'. 

viridis. 
Spiritut  Mentha  saiivK.  L  unc.  1— ^. 
Colic. 
Mentha  Piperita.  E.  L. 
M.  Piperilis.  D. 
Cult.  Ilerha.  Inf. 

Aq.  Mcnths  ptperitse.  E.  L.  unc.  I—- 4. 

piperitidis.  D. 
OI.  volat.  Menthae.  piper.  E.  gt  I — 3. 
Menlh.  piper.  L. 
c&sent.  M.  piperitid.  P. 
Spir.  Menths  j^perit  B.  dr.  2 — C. 
piperitid.  L.  D. 
Mentha  Pulegium.  C 
Pulejfium.  L.  D. 
Cult.  Herba  Infus. 

Aq.  Mcnth.  Pulegii.  E.  unc  2—4. 

Pulegit.  L  D. 
OL  volat.  Mentb.  Puleg.  E.  gt.  1 — 3. 

esscnt.  Pulegii.  L.  D. 
Spirit.  Pulcgiu  L.  unc  I — 2. 
Myrivtica  Motchata.  K. 
MyristUa.  L. 
Nux  Moschata.  D. 
lusuL   Moluc   Nucleus.  Pulv.   01   volstil.   et 

express,  gt.  1—3. 
^piritus  Myristic.  Moschat.  E.  \ 

Nucis  nioachatJP.  D.      >  dr.  2 — 6. 
Blyristicae.  j 

Myroxylon  Pemiterum.  E. 
Ralsamum  Peruvianum.  L.  D. 
Amer.  mertd.  Balsam.  gtU  10 — 30. 
Tmctura  Dalsami  Pcruviani.  dr.  1 — 2. 
Myrtus  Ptmeola.  B» 
Pimentm.  L. 
Pimento.  D. 
Jamaica.  Baeea. 

Aq.  Myrti  Piment  E.  unc.  2— C 
Piment  L. 
OL  volai.  Myil.  Pim.  E.  gt  I— 3» 
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Ceratum.  Lyttae.  L. 
EmpL  melo.  vesical.  E. 

Lytt£.  f^ 

Caotharidis  D« 

Mel.  vesicat  com.  E. 
Ad  Synoch.  Typh.  Phrcnit  Cynanch.  Pneu- 

mon.     Gastrit      Emerit.     Rheumatism. 

Odontalg.    Variol.   Scarlatin.    Apoplex. 

Paralys.    Choream.  Asthm.  Dyspnccam. 

Pertiiss.   Colicam.    Hysteriara.    Hydro- 

phob.  Maniam.  Icterum.  Caligin.  Amau> 

ro6.  Ifichuriam. 

SECT.  II.      VEGETABILIA. 

SInapis  alba. 

Semen  et  ejufd.  Pulvis.  dr.  1 — 4. 
Cataplasma  Sinapeos.  D. 

Sinapis.  L. 
Hbeumatism.  Paralys* 
Allium  sativum. 

Rad.  recens. 
Arum  maculatum. 

Rad.  recens.  BoL  Elect.  Emuls.  gr.  10 — 20.  bis 

in  die. 
Rheumatism. 
Pimpinella  Anisun. 
Semen. 

01.  volat  Pimpin.  Anisi.  gtt.  2— -&. 
Dyspeps.,  &c. 
Styrax  Benzoin. 
Balsamum. 

Acidum  Benzoicum.  gr.  I — 3. 
Tinctura.  Benzorni  comp.  L.  gtL  10 — 20* 
Alcohol. 

^ther  Sulphuricus.  L.  dr.  Ji — dr.  1. 

Ad  Morb.  spasmod. 

TEther  Sulphuric,  cum  Alcohole.  E. 

Liquor  aetherus.  vitriolicus.  D.  gtt.  1 5 30. 

iEther  Sulphur,  cum  Alcohol,  comp.  E.  giu 
15—30. 
Acidum  Acetosum. 

Acidum  Acetosum  forte.  E. 
Externe  per  nares  in  Syncope,  Asphyxia,  &c. 
Acidum  Acetosum  Gtmphoratum.  £. 
Ut  supra. 

Acetum  Aromaticum.  £. 
Ut  supra. 
Aristolochia  Serpentaria. 
Rad.  Pulv.  Bol.  scr.  1—2. 
Tinctura  AristoL  Serpentar.  dr.  2 — 6. 
Typh.  Dyspeps. 
Daphne  Mezereum. 
Rad. 
Decoctum  Daphn.   Mezerel.   unc.   1—2.  ssep. 

in  die. 
Ad  morbos  cutan.  Sypbil. 
Guaiacum  officinale. 

Lign.  DecocL  unc.   I.  ad  lib.   I.  Resin.  Pulv. 

Emuls.gr.  10—20. 
Rheumatism.  Syphil.  Morb.  cutan. 

De;coctum  Guaiac.  officin.  unc  4- — 8.  bis  in 

die. 
Tinctura  Guaiac.  ofRc.  dr.  2 — 4. 

ammoniat.  dr.  i— 3. 
Papaver  somniferum. 

Opium,  gr.  ^ — I.  dos.  repetit. 

Tinctura  Opii.  gtt.  5 — 20.  simili  modo. 
Camphorat.  dr.  1 — 4. 
Ammoniat,  dr.  .^ — 1. 
Typh.  Dyspeps.  Tetan.  &c. 
Cochlearia  Armoracia. 
Rad.  rec  Subst.  Infus. 
Spirit.  Armoracis  comp.  L.  unc.  1 2. 


Paralys.  &c. 
Copaifera  officinalis. 
Balsam,  gtt.  15—30. 

^  Larix. 

01.  vol.  Pint  purrss. 
Ungt.  Resin,  flav.  D. 
^esinosum.  £. 
Cerau  Resin.  L. 
Em  pi.  Cerae.  D.  comp.  Lb 
Ungt.  Picis.  L.  D. 
Empl.  Picis.  Burgund. 
Externe  ad  Ulcera»  && 
Arnica  .montana. 

Rad.  Pulv.  scr.  I — 2. 
Typh.  Paralys. 
Bubon  Galbanum. 

PiluL  Galbani  comp.  gr.  15 20. 

Emplastrum  Galbani  comp.  R 

Liihargyri  compos.  L. 
Juniperus  Sabina. 

Oleum  Juniper.  Sabinae.  gt  1—4. 
Pastinaca  Opoponax. 

Pil.  gr.  2—5. 
Veratrum  album. 

Unguentum  Hellebori  albi.  L 
Decoct  Veratri.  L. 
Amomum  Zingiber. 

Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  5—20. 

Podagr.    retroced.  vcl  atonic.    Pardlyi.   Dj> 
peps,  &c. 
Syrupus  Amom.  Zingib. 
Tmctura  Amom.  Zingib.  £.  dr.  2—4. 
A  corns  Calamus.  £. 

Calamus.  L. 

Brit.  Had.  Pulv. 
Amomum  repens.  E. 

Cardamom um.  L. 

Cardamomum  minus.  D. 

India.  Semen. 

Tinctura  Amomi  repent.  E.  1  ,     „__- 
Cardamom i.  L.  D.  f     ' 

comp.  L.  dr.  2 — 4. 
Amyris  Gileadensis. 

Asia.  Resina. 
Amyris  Elemifera. 

Llemi.  L.  D. 

Amer.  mer.  Resina. 

Unguentum  Elem'u  comp.  L. 
Anelhum  Fo^niculum.  E. 

Anethum.  L. 

Foeniculum.  E. 

Brit.  Sem.  Decoct.  Enem. 

Oleum  volatil.  Fa;nicul.  dulc.  D. 
Aqua  L.  unc.  1 — 3. 
Anethum  giaveolena. 

Eur.  mer.  Semen. 

Aqua  Ar.ethi.  L. 
Angelica  Archangelica.  E. 

Angelica.  D. 

Cult.  Had.  Semen. 
Apium  Petrosdinum.  E. 

Cult.  Rad.  Semen. 
Arbutus  Uva  Ursi. 

Uva  Ursi.  L.  D. 

Eur.  merid.  Folia  Pulv.  scr.  1— dr.  1.  Infi* 

Ad  Calculum. 
Artemisia  roaritima. 

Absinthium.  L. 

Brit.  Cacumcn. 
Caneila  alba.  E.  D. 

CanclU. 

India  Occid.  Cortex.  Pulv. 
Carbo  Ligni. 
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Bfit,  Myrt  Ptmeiit.  E.  unc.  I — 3. 
Pimcnc.  L.  D. 
Ori|fuiim  vul^eare.  £• 
Oriisaaaiiv  L,  D. 
Brie  HerU. 
Oleum  OrigmL  L. 
Ad  Odoirt^. 
Panax  quinqucfollum. 
China.  Radix.  Pulv. 
Parielaiia  officinalii. 

Brit  Hcrba. 
Pitiiu  babaniML  E. 
Baliamum  Canadense. 
Amerir.  Mplent.  Rnioa  liquida. 
Piper  cigntnu  £•  Lt,  D, 

India.  FrucC 
Piper  Oubcba. 
Jara.  Fnict. 
Pip.  longum.  S.  L.  D. 

Fnict. 
PSatacia  Tcrebiotbat. 
Tcrebinthina  Cbia.  L. 
InauL  Chio.  et  Cypnii. 
Rhus  Toxicodendron.  E. 

Amer.  Folia.  Pulr.  gr.  ^. — bis  tervc  io  die. 
In  Paralytin. 
StjruE  oflicinale.  E. 
Scyraz.  L.  D. 
Eur.  nierid.  Baliam. 
StTrax  porificata'  L.  D. 
Tv  lu'ifera  BaltamafiL  £. 

Balsamum  Tolutaninn.  L.  D. 
Ansnr.  merid.  Baltani.  Troch. 
Ttnctura  Toluifene  Balsam.  R. 
Syntpua  Toluifcne  Balaam.  B. 
ToluUo.  Ij. 
Triffonella  Fcsnum  grvcum. 

Gallia.  8cmea.  Catapl.  Folus. 
Urtica  dioira. 
Unica.L. 

Brit.  Heib.  rec.  Bxterne.  Pulv.  wcr.  1— >dr.  t. 
Paralya.  Febr.  IntenoitU 
Wntera  aroroatica.  E. 

Amer.  merid.  Cortex.  Pulr. 

act.  III.    roiaiua. 
n  yd  nrgymm. 
Vid.  Sialagnga. 

Ungt.  Oxid.  Hydr.  rubr.  E. 
Nitrat  Hydrarg.  E. 
Hydrarg.  nittat.  L. 
Un.  nitrat.  Hydrarg.  mtiios.  E. 
Nitraa  Potaaaae. 

Acidura  aitroaum.  dr.  I.  io  die. 
Unguentum  Acidi  nitfoai.  E. 
Ad  morb.  cutan. 
Sapo  Hiapanua. 

Tinctura  Sapoaia.E. 
LtBunentum  Saponia  eonpoa.  I* 

Sapooaoeum.  D. 
Rbemnaiiam,  &c. 
Hoctura  Saponia  ram  Opio.  E. 
Ceratum  Saponia.  L.  D. 
Emplaatnim  Saponia.  L. 

Saponacctnn.  E.  D* 
Mariaa  Sodc 

Muriaa  Sode  exaiccatua.  E. 
Exteme  tn  Asphyx. 
Acidum  Solphurictim. 

Exteme  in  Ungt.  ad  morb.  cutan.  et  interne. 
Oxidam  Araenici. 

Exteme  in  Carcinom. 
Bitumen  Petroleum.  E. 
Pctrokuro.  L. 


India. 

Oleum  Petrol«i. 
Sub-boraa  Sodar. 
BoraaSodae.  E. 
Borax.  D. 
India  Pulr.  Linctus. 
Ad  Aphtbaa. 
Sub^cetJa  Cupri.  E. 
iCrugoi  L.  D. 
Collyr.  Ungt. 

UngueniuRi  Sub.  acctit  Cupri  E. 
CalxE.!. 
Calx.  viva.  D. 

Linimentum  Aquae  Calcia.  E. 
Ad  Tineam  C«piUa. 
Nitraa  argenti. 
Exteme  pro  eacharcbio. 

CLAbS  XIV.  ANTISPASMODICA. 

aXCT.  1.    AVlMALfA. 

Muriaa  Ammonias. 
Vid.  gtimulantia. 
Afoachua  moarhifimia. 

Pulv.  BoL  acr.  I— dr.  ^. 
Cervua  Elapbua. 

Corou  Cervin.  rectlAcaU  D.  gtt.  lb— 30. 
Caator  Fiber.  Pulv. 

Tinctur.  Caator.  gtt  SO^dr.  1. 

compoa.  gtt.  20*— 40. 
Ad  Hyateriam,  &.c. 

aacT.  II.    vxoWAaiUA. 

Cepbdia  Ipecacuanha. 

PiUv.  gr.  3—6. 
Nicotiana  Tabacum. 
Fum. 
Colic. 
Ferula  Aaa  fcciida« 
Pilul.gr.  1(1 — acr.  1. 

Alcohol  Ammooiat.  foetid.  E.  "1 
Spiritua  Ammoniae  foetid.  L.     >gtt.  15— 30L 
Spt  Alkali.  volatiL  foetid.  D.  j 
Pilulie  Aa«  foetid,  comp.  E. 
Kmplaatr.  Aiae  foetid.  £. 
Hyatcria,  die. 
Alcohol. 

JEtlirt  Sulphoricua.  dr.  f'^J, 
Laurua  Campborm. 

Emulaio  Camphorata*  unc.  S-^3. 
Miaiure  Camf^orata,  unc.  3 — 3. 
Tinctura  Caniphorae.  Eb 
Spirit*  Camphoratua.  D.  Externe. 

Camj^orc  JL 
Lioimeot.  Camphor,  com.  L. 
Camphorat  D. 
Ptipaver  aomnifenim. 
Opium.  FiL  Miat.  gr.  I— 
Unimeot.  EneoB. 
Tinct.  Opii. 

campborae.  comp.  L.  dr.  1—4* 
amnumiata.  B.  dr.  I. 
Elect.  Opiatuni.  gr.  5. 
Pilul.  Saponia  cum  opia.  tu 
OpiatB.  gr.  10. 
Bubon  Galbanun. 
PiluL 

PiiuL  Galbanl  comp.  L.  gr.  IS— 40. 
Hyateria. 
Vitia  vinifera. 

Vinum  rubrum  Laaitanuin.  lb.  1.  in  die 
Ad  tctanum. 
Citrut  Auranlh»i 
FoL  Pu 
Conr» 
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Artemiiia  Absinthium. 
Absinthium.  L. 
Brit  Cacumen.  Oleum,  volat. 
Carbonas  Potasss  impurus.  £. 
Cineres  clavellati.  D. 
Aqua  potassse.  £. 
Liquor  potassae.  L. 
Lixivium  alkali  vegetab.  caust.  D. 
Exteme  in  Balneo  ad  Tetaaum. 
Cardamine  pratensis.  £• 
Cardamine.  L. 
Brit  Flores.  Pulv.  dr.  ^.  bis  in  die. 


Ad  Choream,  &c. 
Conium  maculatum.  £• 
Conium.  L. 
Cicuta.  D. 
Brit  Folia.  Pulv.  gr.  1  - 

Succus  spissat  Uonii  maculat.  K. 
Extract  Cicutae.  D. 
ConiL  L. 
Fuligo  Ligni  Combusli.  D. 

Hyster. 
Hyoscyamus  niger.  E. 
Hyoscyamus.  D. 
Brit*  Folia.  Semen. 

Succus  spissat.  Hyoscyam.  nigri.  £.  gr.  2—4. 
Valeriana  officinalis.  £• 
Valeriana.  L.  D. 

Brit  Radix,  pulv.  scr.  1— dr.   1.  bis  terve  in 
die. 
Tinctura  Valerianae.  L.  dr.  2 — 4. 

.  Ammoniat  £.  dr.  I . 
Extract  Valerian,  sylvestr.  resiuos.  D. 
Ad  Hysteriam,  &c. 

SSCT.  III.      FOSSIUA. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Vid.  Sialagoga. 
Bitumen  Petroleum.  £. 
Petroleum.  L.  D. 
Italia. 

Oleum  Petrolei.  L. 
Succinum.  L.  E.  D. 

Oleum  Succini.  £.  L. 

Sal  Succini.  D. 

Spiritus  Ammoqis.  succinat  L.  gtt  30. 

CLASS  XV.     NARCOnCA. 

VSQETABILXA. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

Vinum  Nicot  Tabaci.  E.  gt.  30. 
dr.  1  bis  in  die. 
Aconitum  neomontanum. 

Succus  spissat  Aconit  napel  gr.  ^ — 2. 
Fapaver  somniferum. 

Tinct  Opii.  pt.  25. 

Carophorat  dr.  2 — G. 
Syrup.  Opii.  D. 
£xtr.  Papaver.  somnifer.  E. 
Pulv.  OpiatE.gr.  10. 
Elect.  Opiatum.  E.  gr.  43. 
Confect  Opii.  L.  gr.  36* 
Pil.  Opii.  E.  gr.  5. 

Opiatae.  E.  gr.  10. 
Ad  Febr.  intermittent.  Typh.  Rheumatism. 
Odontalg.  Catarrh.  Dysenter.  Ophthalm. 
Enterit  Scarbtin.  Variol.  Rubeol.  Hx- 
moptys.  Menorrhag.  Hacmorrh.  Tctan. 
Choream.    Epileps.    Pcrtuss.    AiUimat. 


Hydrophob.  Angio.  pectoris.  Hjiier;: 
Plithis.  Icter.  Diabet 
Rhododendron  Chrysanthum. 
Folia.     Vid.  Diaphoretica. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Pulv.  gr.  1. 

Tinctura  Digital,  purpur.  gtt.  10 — 
Ad  Synocham.  Phrenit  idiopatb.  et  Uji'ocs 
phalic.  Pneuraon.  Phthisin»  &.c 
Arnica  montana. 
Flores.  Pulv.  gr.  5. 
Paralys.  Convuls.  Amauros. 
Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

Folia.  Vid.  Stimulantia. 
Conium  maculatum. 
Pil.  Pulv.  gr.  I. 

Succus  spissat  Conii  maculal.  gr.  2. 
Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Succus  spissat.  Hyoscyam.  nigr.  gr.  2—4. 
Tinctura  Hyoscyami  nigr.  £.  dr.  1. 
Atropa  Belladonna.  L.  D. 
Belladonna.  L.  D. 
BritFol.Pulv.gr.  I. 
Datura  Stramonium.  £. 

Brit  Fol.  Pulv.  gr. 
Humulus  Lupulus. 

Ilumulus.  L. 
Extractum.  gr.  v — 20. 

Tinct.  dr.  J — 1. 
Lactuca  viroso.  E. 
Brit  Folia.  Succ.  spissat  gr.  ). 
Ad  Hydrop. 
Papaver  Rhtcas.  E. 
Rhccas.  L. 
Brit.  Petala.  Infiis. 
Syrupus  Rho^ados.  L. 
Sium  nodiflorum. 
Brit  Herba. 

CLASS  XVL    ANTHELMINTIC  A. 

SECT.  I.      AVIMAUA. 

Murias  Ammoniae. 

Aqua  Carbonatis  Ammonix. 
Emuls. 

SECT.  IX.      TEGETABILXA. 


Anthemis  nobilis. 

Pulv.  scr.  I . — dr.  ^  bis  in  die. 

Lumbric. 
Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

Enema. 

Ascarid. 
Oleu  Europea. 

Oleum.  Enema.  Emuls. 
Allium  sativum. 

Rad.  recens.  Subst  ad  libitum. 
Ferula  Asa  fcclida* 

Gum.  Resin.  Enema,  scr.  1 — 2. 
Convolvulus  Jalapa. 

Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  10 — 30. 
Convolvulus  Scammonium. 

Pulv. 
Pulvis  Scammonii  compositus. 
Helleborus  foelidus. 

Fol.  Succ.  express. 

liumbric. 
RlieuiTi  palmatum. 

Pulv.  gr.  5 — 10.  omni  nocte. 
Ricinus  communis. 

Oleum  express,  unc.  ^>-.l.  Enciii. 
Stalagmitis  Cambogioides. 
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FiL  gr.  (U.1 5« 

Ad  Tieniam. 
Buu  graveolent. 

lufus*  Enema. 

Olenm  volat.  Riite«  gtL  3—6. 
Juglant  regis* 

Cortex  Fructot  jmmatur.  Extract 
TaaaeetuiD  Tvlgare. 

Flor.  Fulr.acr  1-^9. 
Valeriana  offidnalii. 

Bad.  PuIt.  dr.  I. 
Artemitia  Santooica.  E. 

Saotomeuiii.  D. 

Asia.  Senien.  Pulr.  dr.  }--jCf.  2.  bit  in  di& 
Dolicbos  pruriena.  E. 

Ind.  Occ.  Pubei  Icguminum.  Elect,  gr.  10^30. 
Geofiroea  hiemiia.  S. 

Jamaica.  Cortex.  Decoct.  Sjrap. 

Dccoctum  Ocoffr.  inerm.  S.  une.  1—3;  onoi 
mane. 
Polypodium  FUis  naa.  E. 

Filix.  L. 

Filix  maa.  D. 

Briu  Bad.  Pulr.  dr.  2—3. 

Ad  Tsniam. 
Spigelia  marflandica.  E. 

Amer.  Bad.  Pttlv.  gr.  ]0u.4cr.  3. 

8XCT  III.     FOSSIUA. 

Hydrargymm. 
Amal^puna  StanoL 
Submoriaa  UydrargyrL  gr.  3 — 10. 
Muriaa  Sods. 

Pulv.  dr.  ^^une.  I. 
Femim. 

Carbonaa  Ferri  gr.  10 — 30. 
Sulphas  Ferri  gr.  3—10. 
Ferri  limatura  purtficaU  dr.  ^ — 1« 
Tartris  Ferri  et  Potassa.  gr  iO.    scr.  I. 
Calx.  E.  L. 
Calx  recena  usta.  D. 

Aqua  Calcia.  L.  £.  D.  Enema,  lib.  i^U 
Ad  Ascard. 
Stanouro.  L.  E.  D. 
Stanni  Pulvia.  une.  ^ — 1. 
Ad  Tsniam,  ct  Lumbric. 


CLASS  XVIL    ABS0BB£NT1A< 


SECT.  I.      AVIJf  ALIA. 


10—30.  lis  10  die. 


Ceroot  Elaphua* 

Pboaphaa  Calcia.  E.? 

Comu  ushim.  L.      5  ^' 

Ad  Bacbit. 
Cancer  Aatagus  ct  Pagunia.  £. 
Muxiaa  Ammonias. 

Aq.  Ammoniae.  git.  10 15. 

Catbonaa  Ammoniae.  gr.  5 — 15. 

Aq.  Carbonatia  Ammon.  gtt.  30-*40 

Sd.  Cornu  Cenri.  gr.  5— It. 

Ad  Cardialg ,  &c. 
his  oobiUa.  K 
Ostrea  edulia.  B. 

Brit  Testa  PiiIt. 
Teitie  prepar.  L. 
Spongia  offidnalia.  £. 

Spongia.  L. 
Spongia  uata.  L.  acr.  l«-2. 
AdSa^fiiL 


SICT.  II.  VEO£T ABULIA. 

Carbonaa  Potaaaa  tropnrua. 
Aqoa  Potasss. 
Potaasa.  E.  Exteme. 
Potassa  fusa.  L. 
Alkali  vcgciabtle  caust  D. 
Potassa  rum  Calce.  P..  L. 
Causdcum  mitius.  D. 
Carbonas  Potassa.  E.  gr.  10. 
Potassa  Suhcarbonat.  L. 
Alkali  vegetabile  mite. 
Csrbonas  Potasa.  puriss.  E.  gr.  10. 
Aqua  Potass.  Carbonat  L.  gt.  30. 
Lixirium  mite.  D. 
Aqua  super-carbonat  Potass.  E.  une  4.  sap. 

in  die. 
Liquor  Alkat  Teget  mitiss.  D. 
Ad  Cardialg.  Calculum,  &c 

accr.  III.  rosaiLiA. 


10. 


Sulphur  Bublhnatttm. 

Sulphurctum  Potassa.  E.  L.     \ 
Alkali  vegcUUlc  sulpburat  D.j^^' 
Ad  Venena  metallic  a. 
*     liydrosulphuretum  Ammonia,  gtt.  5— 10. 

Ad  Diabeten. 
Sulphai  MagnesisB. 

Magnesia  Carbonas.  L.  dr.  ^. 
Magnesia  Alba.  D. 
Magnesia.  E.  srr.  I— dr.  1. 
Magnesia  Usia.  P. 
Magnesia.  L. 
Ad  Cardialgiam. 
Calx. 
Aqua  Calcia.  £.  L.  IX 
Ad  Dyspeps. 
Ad  Diarrhceam,  &c. 
Carbonas  Calcia.  £. 
Creta.  L.  D. 

Carbonas  Cakis  praparat.  E.  gr.  15— .dr.  !• 

Creta  prseparata.  L.  D. 

Pulv.  Carbonat  Calc.  com.  E.  gr.  15 — 30.^ 

Creta  composit  L. 
Trochise.  Carbonat  Creta.  E.  ad  libit 
Potio  Carbonat  Calcia.  une  2 — 3. 
Mistura  Cretae.  L. 
Aqua  JEris  fixt  D.  Ub.^— 1  is  die. 
Ad  Cardialgiam.  Calculum. 
Carbonas  Soda  impurus.  E. 
Soda  impura.  L. 
Alkali  foasile  mite.  D. 
Carbonas  Soda.  E.        1 
Soda  Snbcarbonas.  U  {^' 
Aqua  super^carbonatis  Soda.  E.  lib.  ^1.  in 
die. 
Ad  Calculum,  &c. 
Carbonas  Zinci  impurus.  E- 
Calamina.  L.  D. 
Brit  Uog.  el  Collyr. 
Oxydum  Zinci  impurum.  E. 
Brit  Ung.  et  Collyr. 

To  render  this  article  the  more  complete,  wc 
shall  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature,  use,  and 
indications  of  the  respective  classes  in  the  pre- 
ceding system,  aa  they  may  be  inserted  with  more 
propriety  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  this 
work. 

L     0/ Emetics, 

These  may  be  regarded  aa  irritative,  or  cracuant, 
or  both.    Of  the  first  we  hare  instances  ia  the  sul- 
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phuret  of  antimony,  the  tartar  emetic  of  popular 
language,  sulpliat  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  and  the 
sulphat  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol.  Of  the  second, 
we  have  instances  in  ipecacuanha  and  squills;  of 
the  third  in  tobacco  and  foxglove. 

From  the  use  of  emetic  medicines  the  following 
direct  effects  are  produced.— They  excite  sick- 
ness, nausea,  and  their  comn)on  attendants.  They 
produce  the  action  of  vomiting  itself.  They  occa- 
sion sudden  and  opposite  changes  In  the  circula- 
tion. 

They  increase  the  secretion  or  the  discbarge  of 
secreted  matter  from  the  various  glands  which  pre- 
pare fluids  to  be  deposited  in  the  alimentary 
canal. 

The  changes  induced  in  the  system  in  conse- 
quence of  the  primary  effects  of  emetics  are:-— 
The  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and,  in  some  degree,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
testinal tube:  free  circulation  through  the  sto- 
mach, intestines,  and  glands,  whose  secreted  mat- 
ters are  acted  upon :  general  agitation  of  the 
body :  a  commotion  of  the  nervous  system :  a  par- 
ticular affection  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  indications  which  emetic  medicines  are  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling  may  be  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources :  their  producing  agitation  of  the 
body,  whence  they  may  be  employed  to  restore 
uniform  circulation.  To  promote  diminished 
lymphatic  absorption.  To  remove  obstructions 
in  the  sanguiferous  system.  From  their  producing 
evacuation  by  vomiting:  whence  they  may  be 
used  to  discharge  noxious  matters  taken  in  by  the 
mouth.  To  discharge  morbid  accumulations  of 
secreted  matters  lodged  in  the  stomach.  To  eva- 
cuate serous  accumulations  from  the  affection  of 
the  nervous  system  which  they  occasion :  whence 
they  may  be  employed  to  restore  excitement  to 
the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  obviate  inordi- 
nate affections  of  the  nervous  energy.  These  in- 
dications may  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
attention  to  the  use  of  emetics  when  employed  in 
cases  of  fever,  dysentery,  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, jaundice,  apoplexy,  dropsy,  and  poisons. 

In  the  use  of  emetics,  we  ought  to  pay  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  infancy,  old  age,  preg- 
nancy, delicacy  of  habit,  and  plethora.  The  cir- 
cumstances chiefly  to  be  regarded  with  respect  to 
the  regimen  necessary  for  this  clofss  are,  the  state 
of  the  stomach  when  the  emetic  is  exhibited ;  tiie 
means  of  facilitating  the  operation ;  the  time  of 
exibiting  the  medicine;  the  temperature  in 
which  the  patient  is  kept,  after  its  operation  is 
finished.  The  different  individuals  belonging  to 
the  class  of  emetics  are  chiefly  contra^indicated  by 
the  presence  of  the  following  morbid  states:  A 
rupture  or  relaxation  of  containing  raerabianes. 
Topical  inflammation  of  the  internal  viscera.  A 
high  degree  of  morbid  debility  in  these.  Fixed 
obstructions  to  the  circulation. 

II.     Of  Expectorants. 

The  direct  effects  of  the  meditines  \vh"cli  are 
employed  under  this  name  are  as  follows.  I^icy 
stimulate  the  lungs  themselves.  They  augment 
the  secretion  taking  place  by  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  lungs.  They  increase  the  excretion  of 
mucus  from  the  lungs.  The  changes  induced  in 
the  system,  from  the  primary  efiects  of  expecto- 
rants, are  :  an  alteration  on  the  state  of  the  mucus 
excreted  to  a  more  thin  and  fluid  con&i&tence :  an 
increase  of  the  sen2>ibiliiy  of  tiie  lungs:  free  circu* 
lation  through  the  blood- vessels  of   the  secreting 


glands:  and  the  evacuation   of  those  catitio  in 
the  lungs  in  which  mucus  is  deposited. 

Expectorants  may  be  divided  ioto  the  nau»eat. 
ing,  as  squills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  garlic;  U.e 
antispasmodic,  as  blisters,  feet,  and  vapour-baths; 
and  irritative,  as  acid  vapours,  and  the  comma!: 
smoking  of  tobacco.  The  indications  these  me- 
dicines are  capable  of  fulfilling  may  be  traced  as 
follows:  1.  From  their  afiecting  tbe  seci^oa  of 
mucus :  whence  they  may  be  used  to  promote  Uie 
secretion  of  mucus  by  the  Iungs«  when  norbl-dly 
diminished  there.  To  render  the  mucus  of  ike 
lungs  thinner,  when  morbidly  thick  and  visckL 
'i.  From  their  afiecting  the  excretion  of  mucus: 
whence  they  may  be  employed  to  evacuate  morbki 
accumulations  o£. mucus  in  tbe  lungs.  To  supf^'Iy 
irritation  to  'the  lungs  when  morbiifly  deficieiit. 
3.  From  their  afiecting  tbe  state  of  t)ie  lungs  tlsenv. 
selves :  whence  they  may  be  employed  as  local 
stimulants. 

The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  tbe  employmect 
of  expectorants,  as  derived  from  their  nature, 
chiefly  respect :  their  operations  as  excitxsg  nausea: 
their  power  of  stimulating  the  system  in  geseral 
from  acting  on  the  stomach :  and  their  infiueoc^ 
as  irritating  the  lungs  themselves.  The  conditiocs 
of  the  system  which  chiefly  require  attention  b 
their  employment  are:  the  degree  of  irritability 
with  which  the  lungs  are  endowed :  and  tbe  youth 
of  the  patient.  The  circumstances  chiefly  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  r^imen  necessary  for  thia  dass, 
are :  the  state  of  the  stomach  ;  the  emptoyment  of 
diet  fitted  to  conspire  with  the  eflect  of  ibe  oe- 
dicine:  the  free  use  of  exercise;  and  tbe  slated 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  patient  breathes. 

The  different  individuals  belonging  to  tbe  clau 
of  expectoranu  are  chiefly  contra- indicated  by 
the  presence  of  the  following  mortud  stales :  a 
high  degree  of  increased  sensibility  in  the  lungs: 
and  an  uncommonly  quick  excretion  of  mucus 
from  the  lungs. 

IJI.  O/Diapkoreiict. 
These  are  medicines  which,  taken  internally, 
increase  the  discharge  by  the  skin,  without  ex. 
citing  this  efiect  in  consequence  of  violent  agiiatica 
or  acute  pain.  The  following  are  their  direct  re- 
suits:  they  acceleiate  the  motion  of  the  Uocd: 
produce  free  circulation  through  the  vesads  on 
the  surface:  and  excite  a  discbarge  of  sweat. 
The  changes  induced  in  the  system,  from  tbe  more 
immediate  effects  of  diaphoreticsi  are :  a  change 
in  the  balance  of  the  circulation :  a  dinrinatios  cf 
the  quantity  of  circulating  fluids:  and  a  daniir.ui- 
tion  more  particularly  of  the  serosity. 

Diaphoretics  may  be  regarded  as  pungent  t^f 
which  we  have  instances  in  spirit  of  hartkbom,  oil 
of  lavender,  or  amber;  stimulant,  as  various  pre^ 
parations  of  antimony  and  quicksilvert  gnaiacuis, 
contrayerva,  and  snake.root;  aotispaamodic,  as 
musk,  opium,  and  camphor;  and  diluent,  as  water, 
and  whey.  Their  use  and  indication  may  be  cvU 
lected,  I .  F;om  their  cliani;ing  the  mode  of  cirrui*- 
tion  :  whence  they  may  be  employed  to  obvi^e 
mo.bid  determination  taking  pUce  to  tbe  iolrnul 
viscera.  To  remove  various  causes  obstnicAo^ 
or  in)pedin^  the  natural  state  of  circulation  on  itt 
surface.  To  restore  the  natural  discharge  frcn 
the  boily,  which  should  take  place  by  tbe  surfa?^, 
in  those  cai^es  where  it  is  morbidty  dimioishrfL 
'J.  From  their  producing  evacuation :  whence  thry 
may  be  employed  to  diminish  the  quauiiiy  of  r.rrx^ 
luting  fluids  wh.re  it  is  gteater  than  tbe  ^taieHtie 
SYsiem  at  the  tiutc  can  admit  of.  Tu  restore  ilui:.* 
uialied  lymphatic    absorption;    and   lo   duthar^c 
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moiUd  aecunulatkmt  of  •rnim.  Tbeie  indicMlooi 
nay  be  iUtwtnted  and  confinned,  from  pncttc*) 
obtemtiont  roocfrBtng  the  cfiecis  of  duphore- 
tie  roedidiiet  in  fever,  dyientcrji  rheumauam, 
drop«5,  and  berpei. 

Thie  candona  to  be  obierTed  in  the  emidojiDeoi 
of  diaphoretic  mcdictnes,  aa  dcrtved  from  th«ir 
aatnre,  chiefly  icapect:  the  determioation  they 
prodoee  to  the  rarface :  the  acceleration  of  the 
motioo  of  the  blood,  which  many  of  them  occ»> 
sioB :  Ae  debility  which,  in  eonacquenoe  of  the 
diacbaigc  ia  produced  In  the  lyatem :  and  the 
eCbeCa  fometimea  produced  on  the  Tetaeb  of  the 
aorface  themselTea,  ly  the  free  pattage  of  the 
blood  through  them.  The  conditioBt  of  the  tystem 
which  chiefly  require  attentioii  in  their  ctnploy. 
nicnt,  are:  the  period  of  infancy  x  lax  and  dcbilW 
uted  hablta :  conatltutlona  liable  to  coativencaa. 

IV.  O/Diuretict, 

Tbcae  are  medidnca  which,  from  being  taken 
IntcrBally,  augment  the  flow  of  urine  from  the 
kidneya,  by  eilmulattngita  aeeretion  from  the  mua 
of  circulating  fluida.  The  chaogea  induced  in  the 
system  from  thcM  direct  ttSeeiM  are:  a  change 
ia  the  balance  of  circulation :  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fluids ;  but  more  especially 
of  the  seroeiiy  and  of  the  saline  parts  of  the  blood  t 
an  iocreaae  of  abaorption  1^  the  lymphatic  res- 
aeb :  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  matter  dis- 
charged by  pers|Nraiion :  and  an  uncommon  flow 
of  fluid  through  the  urinary  paasages. 

Diuretics  msy  be  divided  into  such  aa  are  sti- 
mulant, of  which  we  have  instsnces  in  iquiUs, 
broom,  colcfaicum,  cantbaridcs:  refrigerant,  aa 
aorrel,  berberry,  Yin^rar,  cream  of  tartar;  and 
diluent,  aa  water,  whey,  and  acidulated  wetera. 
Their  uie  and  indication  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  following  eflecta :  1.  Tiietr  producing  evacua- 
tion:  whence  they  may  be  employed  to  remove 
superabundant  acrosiiy  from  the  Uood  i  to  eva- 
cuate morbid  aeeumulations  of  serum :  to  remove 
morbid  acrimony  from  the  blood :  to  diminish  the 
qwantity  of  ch'culating  fluids,  when  too  great  for 
the  sute  of  the  tyttem  at  the  timc^  8.  From  their 
altering  the  mode  of  circulation:  whence  they 
may  be  emphned  to  restore  the  natural  secretion 
of  urine  when  morbidly  diminished:  to  diminish 
other  secretions  when  morbidly  augmented.  3. 
From  their  augmenting  the  flow  of  liquid  through 
the  urinary  passages :  whence  they  may  be  em- 
ployed to  remove  obstructions  In  theie  pasMgei , 
aod  to  wash  out  aerimony  from  them,  llieae  ii». 
dications  may  be  iOusUated  by  an  attention  to  the 
cflccta  of  thia  claaa  of  medicine^  u  empbyed  in 
ascites,  ictcrui,  and  nephritis* 

V.  OfCathartki. 

These  are  mediclnea  which,  uken  internally, 
iocreaae  die  number  of  stools  by  sttmulatiog  the 
aliflBcntary  canal,  increasing  the  perisUltic  'motion 
of  the  inteatines,  and  promoting  the  Kcretion  of 
the  fluids,  which  constitute  alvine  evacuationj. 
They  may  be  subdivided  into  the  foUowing  tribes: 
aiimulant,  as  jalaps  aloes,  bitter-apple:  refrige- 
rant, as  Olauber^s  salts,  nl  polychrest,  cream  of 
tartar:  astringent,  as  rhubarb,  rose.leaves{  and 
emollient,  as  manna,  mallow^  castor-oil. 

The  changca  induced  in  the  system  from  the 
piimary  effiecu  of  cathartics,  are:  the  evacuation 
of  the  contents  of  the  intestines :  a  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  circulating  fluids,  and,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  of  the  serosity :  a  change  in  the  ba- 
lance of  circulation:  a  diiiuButtgn  of  perspira- 


tion :  higher  cxatement  of  the  nervous  cnergr  \n 
the  system  in  general,  but  more  especially  in  the 
iniestinsl  canal. 

The  Indications  which  rsthartic  medicines  are 
capable  of  fulfilling  may  be  derived  from  the 
three  following  sources:  1.  From  their  producing 
evacuation:  whence  they  may  be  employed  to 
obviate  morbid  retention  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines.  To  diminish  the  qnsntity  of  circolst- 
ing  fluids  when  too  great  for  the  then  atate  of  the 
system.  To  evacuate  root  bid  sccumulations  of 
serum.  S.  From  their  altering  the  balance  of  cir- 
culation :  whence  they  may  be  emplojrcd  to  pr»- 
molc  it—  circulation  through  the  intestinea,  In 
those  cases  where  it  is  morbidly  impeded :  to  di- 
minish the  Impetus  of  the  Uood  sgainst  part* 
morbidly  aflected.  3.  From  the  aflectioo  ef  the 
nervoua  system  which  they  cccarion ;  whence  they 
msy  be  employed  to  remove  torpor  in  the  muaei^ 
lar  fibres  of  the  intestines.  To  restrsin  inordinate 
motions  In  theM  muscular  fibres.  These  Indica- 
tions may  be  illustrated  and  ronflrmed,  from  eoi»» 
aidering  the  eflerts  of  this  ckss  ef  medicines  aa 
employed  in  dysentery,  smsIUpox,  dropsy,  ol^- 
structed  menstruation,  and  diarrhoea. 

The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  employment 
'  ef  cathartics,  as  derived  from  their  nature,  chiefly 
respect,  the  degree  of  evacuation  they  nroduce 
from  the  circulating  fluids  i  and  the  topical  Irrita- 
tioo  they  occasion  to  the  intestines  themselves. 
The  conditions  of  the  syttpm  which  chiefly  require 
attention  in  their  employment,  are  childhood ;  f<^ 
male  hsbiu;  hyttericsl  consdtutioos ;  high  de- 
grees bo>h  of  irritability  and  torpor;  renwrkable 
delicacy  of  the  stomach  i  and  peculiar  antipathies. 
The  circumstances  chiefly  to  he  regarded  with 
respect  to  the  regimen  necessary  for  thia  class, 
are :  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  cathartic :  the 
time  at  which  it  is  given:  the  temperature  in 
which  the  patient  is  kept  during  its  operstion; 
the  diet  employed :  and  the  degree  of  exerciae  he 


The  morbid  conditions,  contra-iadiestiag  the 
nse  of  cathsrtic  medicines,  apply  only  to  particular 
orders.  The  stimulant,  refrigerant,  and  astrin- 
gent, are  ccmtra-lndicated  by  general  inanition  of 
the  system ;  the  stimulant,  by  a  high  degree  of  ir- 
ritability in  the  intestines,  and  by  morbidly  acce- 
lerated circulation ;  the  refrigerant,  by  a  circula- 
tion unususlly  sbw  snd  languid ;  the  astriitgeiit, 
by  habitual  costiveness;  and  the  emollient,  by  un- 
common relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

VI .    Of  Emminagoguei, 

By  emmenagogues  are  meant  medidncs  which 
possess  a  power  of  promoting  that  periodical 
aecretkm  from  the  uterus,  which  sbouU  take  place 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  female  frame.  The 
following,  therefore,  are  their  eflecU:  They  athno- 
Iste  the  whole  circulating  system.  They  stinu- 
latc,  in  a  particulsr  manner,  the  vessels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  uterus;  and  this  effect  seems* 
in  some  degree^  to  be  communicated  to  the  vessela, 
of  the  uterus  themselves.  I1tey  occasion  a  par- 
ticular affection  of  the  whole  nervoua  system. 
The  changes  induced  in  the  system  from  the  pri- 
mary effects  of  emmenagogues,  are :  an  increase 
in  the  impetus  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
uterus  and  its  neighbourhood :  and  an  augmenta- 
rion  of  the  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  the 
nterus.  From  some  individuals  referred  to  this 
class,  there  arises  an  increase  of  the  tonic  powera 
of  the  vessels  in  the  uterus,  and  from  others  a  di- 
minntion  of  it. 
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Emmenngogiies  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing  tribes :  stimulant,  as  various  forms  of  quick- 
silver and  antimony :  irritant,  as  aloes,  savin, 
caiitharidcs ;  tonic,  as  iron,  cold-bath,  corporeal 
exercise :  and  antispasmodic,  a^  assafetida,  castor, 
warm  foot-baiii. 

Their  indications  may  be  thus  traced  :  ).  From 
their  changing  the  mode  of  circulation  :  whence 
they  may  be  employed  to  free  the  circulatory 
system  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus  when 
obstructed  there :  to  promote  that  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  themselves, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  menstrual  discharge. 
To  remove  morbid  obstructions  to  the  passage  of 
blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  9.  From  their 
acting  on  the  stale  of  the  animated  solids :  whence 
they  may  be  used  to  increase  the  tonic  power  of 
the  system  where  it  is  morbidly  diminished.  To 
increase  the  tonic  power  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus 
iu  particular,  when  deficient  there.  To  remove 
spasmodic  stricture  taking  place  on  the  vessels  of 
the  uterus. 

Practical  observation  in  difTerent  cases  of  ob- 
structed menstruation,  arising  from  different 
causes,  will  illustrate  and  confirm  these  various  in- 
dications. 

The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  employment 
of  emmenagogues  chiefly  respect  the  conse- 
quences of  a  cure,  if  urged  too  precipitately  or 
violently:  the  irritation  produced  to  the  intes- 
tines; and  the  stiniulus  aflecting  the  whole  sys. 
tern.  The  conditions  of  the  an.mal  frame  which 
rcquira  attention  in  their  employment,  are :  the 
age  of  the  patient:  the  complaints  to  which  she 
has  formerly  been  liable:  the  duration  of  her 
present  complaints:  and  her  general  character. 
The  circumstances  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  regimen  necessary,  respect :  the  temperature 
in  which  the  patient  is  kept :  the  use  of  moderate 
exercise :  nnd  the  employment  of  liberal  diet. 

In  enumerating  the  morbid  conditions  contra- 
indicating  emmenagogues,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  betwixt  those  which  contra-iudicate  the  re- 
storation of  the  discharge  alto^etlicr,  and  those 
which  coQtra-indicate  particular  modes  of  re- 
storing iL  As  morbid  conditions,  which  entirely 
contra-indicate  the  restoration  of  this  discharge, 
we  may  mention  extreme  debility,  either  constitu- 
tional, or  induced  by  previous  disease,  which  pro- 
hibit our  attempting  its  restoration  so  long  as  the 
debility  continues :  the  time  of  critical  discharges : 
high  degrees  of  irritability  and  torpor :  and  a 
constitutional  disposition  to  ddiqulum  animi.  The 
circumstances  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  the  re- 
gimen necessary  respect :  the  adapting  the  diet 
and  temperature  to  the  disease  under  which  the 
patient  labours :  the  time  of  performing  the  ope- 
ration :  the  state  of  the  ingesta  at  that  time :  and 
the  mode  of  the  discbarge. 

VII.      OfErrhiiics. 

These  are  medicines  which,  wlicn  topically  ajv 
plied  to  the  internal  membrane  of  llie  n»ise,  cxcite 
sneezing,  and  increase  the  secretion  without  any 
mechanical  irritation.  They  may  be  rt'garded  as 
of  two  kinds,  sternutatory,  or  those  used  for  tiie 
purpose  of  general  agitation,  chielly,  as  tobacco, 
snutr,  hellebore,  euphorbium ;  and  evacuant,  or 
those  designed  to  produce  determination  of  the 
fluids  to  the  nostrils,  as  asarum,  beta,  bctoiiica. 

The  changes  induced  in  the  system,  from  the 
primary  cllects  of  errhines,  arc :  violent  agitation 
of  the  bcdy  :  commotion  of  ihe  nervous  sv  stem  ; 
sudden  chaiiiics  in  the  circulation :   a  diminution 


of  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluids:  more  frrv 
circulation  through  the  mucous  glands,  on  trj^icb 
the  errhine  acts:  a  change  in  the  balance  of  cir- 
culation subsisting  betwixt  these  and  the  ueigU- 
bouring  parts. 

The  use  of  errhines  may  hence  be  ascertained 
by  the  following  results :  !•  From  their  producing 
agitation  of  the  system  in  general :  whence  they 
may  be  employed  to  discharge  morbid  accumula- 
tions of  mucus  in  ihe  cavities  surrounding  the 
nose.  To  remove  a  state  of  torpor  in  the  nervous 
system.  To  obviate  nervous  afi*ections  of  the 
convulsive  or  spasmodic  kind.  2.  From  their 
producing  determination  to  the  nose :  whence 
they  may  be  employed  to  promote  the  secretion  of 
mucus  in  the  nose  when  morbidly  diminished. 
To  occasion  derivation  from  parts  morbidly  af- 
fected in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nose.  These 
indications  may  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  from 
practical  observations  concerning  the  efiects  of 
this  class:  of  medicines,  when  employed  in  cases  of 
apoplexy,  palsy,  head-ach,  and  ophthalroies. 

The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  employment 
of  errhines,  as  derived  from  their  nature,  respect 
chiefly :  the  agitation  they  produce  in  the  system 
in  general :  and  the  change  they  occasion  iu  deter- 
mination, whether  as  producing  a  greater  flow  to 
the  nose,  or  derivation  from  other  parts.  The 
conditions  of  the  system  chiefly  requiring  atten- 
tion in  the  employment,  are :  infancy :  old  age : 
irritable  and  haemorrbagic  habits:  those  which 
are  morbidly  torpid:  and  those  formerly  accu»- 
tomed  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  same  stimulus. 
The  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  the  r^imen 
necessary,  respect:  the  means  of  obviating  in- 
flammation when  excited :  and  the  aToidii^  sud> 
den  exposure  to  cold  air. 

The  diflerent  individuals  belonging  to  the  class 
of  errhines,  are  chiefly  contra-indicated  by  the 
presence  of  the  following  morbid  states:  a  high 
degree  of  plethora:  morbid  debility  of  the  vis- 
cera :  uncommon  sensibility  of  the  nose :  preter- 
natural determination  to  the  nose :  and  ulceration 
of  the  nose  or  of  neighbouring  parts. 

VIII.     Of  Sialagoguct. 

Sialagogues  are  medicines  which  excite  an  un^ 
common  flow  of  saliva*  They  stimulate  tlie  sali- 
vary glands,  or  their  excretories.  They  increase 
the  action  of  the  vessels  secreting  saliva.  Tbcy 
accelerate  the  circulation  through  the  salivary 
glands,  and  through  the  blood- vessds  in  Uie  neigh- 
bourhood of  these.  They  produce  a  preleriia- 
tural  discharge  of  saliva,  both  in  point  of  quan- 
tity and  consistence.  The  changes  induced  ha  the 
system,  from  the  primary  e&cis  of  sialagcgucs, 
are  :  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  fluids  dr- 
culating  through  these  vessels  to  which  the  action 
of  the  sialagogue  extends,  and  through  the  vessels 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these:  a  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  circulating  fluids  in  gei>erml:  and 
a  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  remaining  mass,  inJe- 
j^emlcnlly  of  the  diminution  of  quantity.  Tbcy 
niny  be  distributed  into  topical,  as  squills,  tobacco, 
peppers,  and  other  aromatics;  and  general,  as 
meicurial  prc(>orations. 

The  u^e  of  sialagogues  may  be  deiennined  as 
follows:  1.  From  their  effects  as  changing  tfac 
balance  of  circulation :  whence  they  may  be  em- 
ployed to  diminish  the  impetus  of  the  blood  against 
parts  morbidly  aflected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  salivary  glands.  To  diminith  the  aciivo  oi  tbe 
vessels  wiien  morbidly  increased  in  these  uri^'b. 
bouring  parts.    To  promote  free  ciiculatioa  of  ihe 
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blood  tbraugh  tlw  MUVary  glinds,  when  moriitdly 
obttrvcted  Uicrcb  *J,  FVom  their  effecti,  as  pro- 
ducing evfleiiatioii !  whence  they  may  be  em- 
ployed to  e^aeuate  morbid  arcumulatlona  of 
senim.  To  produce  a  thorough  change  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  when  morbidly  vitiated. 


ment  are ;  the  period  of  yimth  :  delicacy  of  habif 
and  debility.  Tbe  circumttancefl  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  neceaiary  regimen,  respect:  the 
temperature  and  air  in  which  tbe  patient  is  Icept : 
and  tbe  mode  of  applying  the  erooUient«  Hie 
class  of  emollients  are  chiefly  contnuiudicated  by 


may  be  illustrated  from   practical     tbe  presence  of  tbe  following  morbid  states :  a  hi^h 


obaenrationa  in  cases  of  tootb-ach,  angina,  dropay 
and  siphilis. 

Tbe  cautions  to  be  obserred  ha  tbe  employment 
of  aialagogues,  as  derired  from  their  nature,  re- 
aped ^icfly :  the  stimulus  Ihey  occasion  to  the 
saTiTary  glands  and  other  neigbbonring  parts :  the 


degree  of  morbid  relaxation  in  the  s\'ttem  in  ^r- 
nerol:  and  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  moring 
fibres. 

X.     Of  Refrigtranti. 

These  are  medicines  which,  as  their  name  im- 
time  required  by  t^e  order  of  interna  for  the  pro-  plies,  are  supposed  to  diminish  tbe  heat  of  tbe 
doction  of  eradiation :  the  difiiculty,  perhaps,  in  living  body,  not  by  the  application  of  an  actual 
some  cases,  the  impossibility,  of  exciting  saliva-  cold,  but  by  a  power  peculiar  to  themselves, 
tioo  by  meana  of  tbe  interna :  and  the  debility  lliey  may  be  considered  under  the  two  divisions 
induced  in  the  system  from  excessive  evacuation,  of  acids,  or  acetous  fruits,  as  tamarinds,  berberries, 
Tbe  conditions  of  the  system  chiefly  requiring  tt-  lemons,  wootd-sorrel ;  and  neutral  salts,  as  nitre, 
trntlon  in  their  empleyroent,  aret  old  age:  con-  Glauber's  salt,  sal  polycfarcst.  They  may  hence 
stitutiona  habituated  to  slalagogues:  peculiarities  be  usefully  employed  .in  cases  of  febrile  heat,  or  of 
in  coostitotioa,  determining  the  mercury  to  act  on  general  plethora  ;  and  are  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the 
other  parts  than  the  salivary  glands:  menstrua-  tribe  of  refrigerant  cathartics.  2.  As  sedatives 
tion ;  and  pregnancy.  Sialagogues  are  contra-  to  diminish  undue  irritability  and  action  of  any  of 
indicated  where  there  is  an  uncommon  determina-  the  vascular  systems :  and  are  hence  usefully  con- 
tion  to  the  salivary  glands  \  preternatural  sensibi-  joined  with  the  sedatives,  more  properly  so  called, 
Itty  in  them ;  deficient  serosity  $  and  general  de-  of  Class  XV.  of  this  system.  In  tbe  employment 
Inlicy  of  the  system.  of  these  medicines,   attention  should  be  paid  to 

IV      rw  o     m    4  ^'^  power  of  diminishing  action,  and  either  ge- 

IJU     ^fEmomentt.  nerally  checking  the  secretions  of  the  system,  or 

By  CDiollieDts  are  meant  medicines  which  have  augmenting  some  by  a  diminution  of  othera. 
a  power  of  relasdng  the  living  animal  6bre,  inde-  Hence  they  are  contra-hidicated  in  cases  of  chlo- 
pendently  of  mechanical  action.  They  render  the  rosis,  leucophlegroatic  habits,  and  predispodtionS 
part  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied  more  to  dropsical  afiections.  We  enlarge  the  less,  how- 
roft  and  flexible  than  it  was  before.  They  excite  ever,  upon  this  subject,  because  the  indications 
a  peenliar  sensation  Indistinctly  referred  to  tlie  and  contra-indications  are  closely  connected,  aa  we 
fart  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  produce,  have  just  observed,  with  the  articles  and  the  re« 
fhrougb  the  rest  of  the  system,  an  effect  in  some  noarlrs  oflhred  upon  Dass  XV.  of  which,  in  varioua 
degree  analogotts  to  that  taking  place  in  the  part  systems  of  therapeutics,  they  merely  constitote  a 
on  whieb  they  more  immediately  act  The  changes  separate  division. 
mduced  in  the  system  from  the  primary  eff*ects  of  vt      ^^  ^     *        * 

eanoUienlsare:  a  diminution  of  tbe  power  ofco-  XL     Of  Attringenti, 

beaion  in  varions  parta  of  tbe  animal  body :  a  di-  These  arc  medicines  which  possess  a  power  of 
minution  of  tonic  power  in  the  system :  an  in-  condensing  the  animal  fibre,  without  the  aid  of 
erense  of  the  capacity  of  containing  vessels  in  the  mechanical  action.  In  general  they  are  found  to 
part  on  which  they  more  particularly  act;  and  In  excite  a  peculiar  sensation  referred  to  the  part  to 
some  degree  in  the  system  in  general ;  and  an  in-  which  they  are  applied ;  if  to  the  organa  of  tsste, 
crease  of  irritsbOity  and  sensibility  through  tbe  a  sense  of  dryness.  They  produce  a  remarkable 
entire  frame  corrugation  in  tbe  parts  on  which  they  more  im- 

They  may  be  regarded  as  homectant,  of  which  mediately  act.  They  occasion,  in  some  degree,  a 
we  have  examples  In  warm  water,  warm  vapour,  similar  affection  through  the  rest  of  the  system. 
and  fram  baths :  laxative,  as  marahmallows,  maU  Some  individuals  belonging  to  this  class  produce 
lows,  white  lily  root:  lubrieative,  as  bland  oils»  an  evident  condensation  in  dead  animal  fibres. 
sueii  hogs-lard :  atonic,  as  opium,  foot-bath.  The  ehsngcs  induced  in  the  system  from  the  pri- 

The  curative  indications  of  emollients  may  be  mary  effects  of  astringents,  are :  an  increase  of 
collected  hence.  1.  From  their  producing  a  change  the  power  of  cohesion  in  various  parts  of  the  animal 
in  the  state  of  the  moving  solids,  ilenee  they  body :  an  increase  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
may  be  employed  to  restore  the  natural  flexibility  tonic  power  in  the  system  t  a  diminution  of  tb« 
to  parta  morbidly  rigid.  To  diminish  a  morbid  capacity  of  containing  vessels  in  the  system :  a 
increase  of  tonie  power*  2.  From  their  pro-  diminution  of  irritability,  and  perlMps,  in  some 
ducing  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  containing    degree,  of  sensibility. 

Hence  they  may  be  employed  to  obviate        Astringents  may  be  divided  into  styptic,  of  which 
eflieets  of  morbid  distention.    To  remove  ob-    we  have  examples  in  most  metallic  oxyds,  as  well 


tbe 

stmctions.  These  indications  may  be  illustrated 
and  confirmed  from  practjpal  observations  con- 
eeroing  tbe  efiects  of  this  class  of  medicines,  as 
employed  in  cases  of  contraction,  rigidity,  and 
tumor.    The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  em- 


as  in  aluminous  earths :  comigant,  as  rose-leaves, 
galls,  oak-bark;  indurant,  as  alcohol  and  acids; 
and  tonic,  as  exercise,  cold,  snd  friction.^  The 
indications  of  cure  which  the  class  of  astringent 
medicines  are  capable  of  fulfilling  may  be  deduced 


ploymentof  emollienta,  as  derived  from  their  na-  from  the  following  sources.     1.   From  the  alter*. 

ture,  chiefly  respect :  their  influence  as  acting  on  tion  they  produce  on  the  state  of  the  moving  so- 

the  system  in  general :  and  the  effects  of  a  degree  lids  :   whence  they  may  he  employed   to  obviate 

of  laxity  induced  iu  particular  parts,  higher  than  original  delicacy.     To  restore  natural  compact. 

is  futufal  to  these.    The  conditions  of  the  system  nc.ss  to  parts  morbidly  relaxed.    To  restore  dinti. 

which  chiefly  require  attention  in  Iheir  employ,  niihed  tonic  power.    To  diminish  mobility  when 
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morbidly  inrreafed.  2.  From  the  alteration  they  to  which  they  are  particularly  applied  t  an  iocrea^ 
produce  on  the  state  of  the  containing  vessels  :  of  the  force  of  circulation  in  the  system  in  genera) : 
whence  they  tnny  be  employeti  to  diniini&h  sccre-  an  increase  of  excitement  in  the  powers  of  sensa- 
tions morbidly  au^inctited.  Tu  iacreai>e  the  power  tion :  and  an  augmentation  of  mobility  and  vi- 
of  retaining  excrcmentitious  matters  when  morbidly  gour  in  the  muscular  organs.  Tbey  may  be  di- 
diminished.  To  produce  a  constriction  on  tiie  uri-  vided  into  the  following  heads :  topical,  of  which 
fices  of  ruptured  vessels.  we  have  examples  in  mu8tard>seedf  cantharidet, 

Tliese  indications  may  be  illustrated   and  con-  mercurial  preparations :    diffusible,    of  which   we 

firmed  from  practical  observations  concerning  the  h.ive  instances  in  volatile  alkali,  electricity,  heat : 

effects  of  astringents  in  coses  or  hysteria,  epilepsy,  cardiac,  such   as   cinnamon,   nntmegs,    and   other 

haemorrhage,  and  diarrhoea.  spices,   and  wine.     The  indications  of  cure  which 

The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  employment  stimulants  are  capable  of  fulfilling  may  be  derived 

of  astringents,  as  derived  from  their  nature,  chietly  from  the  three  following  sources.     1.  From  their 

respect  tiie  stimulant  and  caustic  powers  possessed  affecting   the   state    of  circulation :     whence   they 

by  many  individuals  belonging  to  the  class :   the  may  be  employed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  blood 

effects  of  an  alteration  produced  in   the  solids   if  through  parts  in  which  it  is  morbidly  obstructed, 

carried  beyond  the  natural  state :  and,  in  a  parti-  1  o  augment  the  force  and  cderity  of  the  circula- 

vular  manner,   their  inHueace  as  diminishing   se-  tion  where  it  is  morbidly  ^ow  and  weak.     2.  From 

cretions;   and   as   increasing  the    power    of  the  their  acting  on  the  powers  of  sensation:  iHieoce 

aystem  for  the  retention  of  excrementitious  mat-  they  may   te    employed   to    quicken    the   senses 

(ers.     I'he  conditions  of  the  system  which  chiefly  where  morbidly  dull.     To  rouse  the  mental  facul- 

require  attention  in  their  employment  are,  old  age^  ties  when  in  a  lethargic  state.     To  exhilarate  a  de^ 

tnelancholic   habits,   and   particular  morbid    affec-  spondent  condition.     S.  From  thdr  acting  on  the 

(ions  of  the  stomach.    The  circumstances  chiefly  moving  fibres:  whence  they  may  be  employed  to 

to  be  attended  to  in  the  regimen  nece.<!8ary,  re-  restore  the  power  of  motion  where  morbidly  de6- 

npect :  the  avoidmg  a  relaxing  diet :  and  the  keep-  cient.     To  increase  the  strength  of  motion    when 

ing  the  patient  in  cool  temperature  and  dry  air.  morbidly  weak.     These  indications   may  be  illus- 

AstritigenU  are  chiefly  contra-indicated  by  the  trated  and   confirmed  from  practical   observatioDS 

pressnce  of  the  following  morbid  states;  a  high  concerning  the  effects  of  this  class  of  medicines,  as 

degree  of  rigidity  in  the  system  in  general :  re-  employed    in    cases    of  syncope,    apoplexy,    and 

niarkable  insensibility  in  the  moving  fibres:    and  pal&y.     The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  empt«ijing 

particular  diminution  of  the  excretions  from  the  stimulants,  are  the  pain  they  excite;   the  violeooe 

body.  of  circulation;  or  the  flow  of  the  animal  spirits 

VTT      nfiT    •  which  they  produce;  the  mobility  of  the  lyttem 

XII.     Of  Tonics.  ^^i^^  aj.i5gg  ^^^^  jj^gj^.  employment;  and  the  coU 

The  medicines  thus  denominated  are  those  lapse,  which  is  the  consequence  of  high  and  sudden 
which  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  are  excitement  The  conditions  of  the  system  which 
supposed  to  brace  the  system  when  constitution-  chiefly  require  attention  in  their  employment  are 
ally  relaxed,  and  give  it  vigour  when  debilitated  by  delicate  and  irritable  habits.  The  circumstances 
immediate  disease.  They  may  be  divided  into  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  the  regimen  necessary. 
stimulants,  as  various  preparations  of  mercury,  respect  the  diet  and  temperature  best  adapted  to 
iron,  zinc,  and  other  meUls;  and  astringents,  as  the  stimulant  employed;  and  the  nature  of  the 
chamomile-flowers,  myrrh,  Peruvian  and  other  particular  disease  in  which  it  is  used.  The  iridivi- 
barks,  and  gentian.  It  is  hence  obvious  that  this  duals  belonging  to  this  class  are  chiefly  contra-in- 
class  of  medicines  has  a  near  relation  to  those  no-  dicaied  by  the  presence  of  the  following  morbid 
ticed  in  the  class  that  immediately  prtcedes  and  states:  .♦  high  degree  of  morbid  irriubility;  the 
immediately  follows  it.  On  which  account  we  circulation  uncommonly  accelerated;  and  a  pra^. 
shall  dismiss  it  with  a  single  additional  observation  ternatural  disposition  to  haemorrhage. 

or  two.  The  changoi  induced  in  the  system  by  the  ^IV.  Of  AniUjHumodkt. 
use  of  tonics  are,  increase  of  muscular  power,  •^  ^ 
greater  moderation,  and  a  firmer  stroke  of  the  By  these  are  meant  whatever  has  a  power  of  al- 
pulse,  increased  desire  for  food,  and  an  augmented  laying  inordinate  motions  in  the  system,  ptrtico- 
vivacity  of  the  animal  spirits.  Hence  their  use  is  larly  those  involuntary  contractions  which  take 
clearly  indicated  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  a  place  in  muscles  naturdly  subject  to  the  command 
deficiency  of  these  natural  powers  or  de&ires.  They  of  the  will ;  they  counteract  and  remove  wious 
are,  therefore,  contra-indicated  by  the  existence  of  causes  exciting  contractions;  they  diminish  the 
a  plethoric  habit,  constitutional  predisposition  to  influence  of  the  nervous  energy  in  the  parU  spas* 
maniacal  affections,  or  topical  haemorrhages ;  and  a  modicnlly  affected.  The  changes  induced  in  the 
sanguineous  temperament  system,  from  the  primary  effects  of  antispasmo- 
vTTT  /\r  C4'  1  dies,  are  the  restoration  of  the  proper  balance  of 
XIU.  Vf  bttmulantt.  ^j,g  nervous  energy  In  diflerent  parts  of  the  body; 
These,  like  the  last,  are  medicines  which  have  the  restoration  of  the  due  influence  of  the  will;  and 
a  power  of  exciting  the  animal  energy;  but  for  the  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of  tension  to  the 
the  most  part  topically,  rather  than  generally,  or  muscles.  The  diflfcrent  articles  referred  to  the 
for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  They  occasion  a  class  of  antispasmodics  may  be  distributed  into 
particular  sensation  referred  to  the  part  more  im-  the  two  following  orders :  stimulant,  as  volatile 
mediately  acted  upon;  frequently  a  sen(>e  of  pain,  alkali,  essential  oils,  ether;  sedative,  as  camphor. 
They  increa>e  the  action  of  muscular  fibres  in  that  musk,  opium.  As  the  action  of  the  medicineB  re- 
part,  particularly  in  its  vessels,  lliey  increase  the  ferred  to  this  class  depends  entirely  upon  the  pr»> 
euergy  of  the  seiisorium.  They  increase  the  ner-  sence  of  a  morbid  state,  what  has  been  advanced 
vous  energy  in  the  moving  fibres  through  the  sys-  with  regard  to  their  nature  will,  in  a  good  mea- 
tem  in  gtneral.  The  changes  induced  in  the  sys-  sure,  serve  to  illustrate  their  use.  llie  indications 
n  the  primary  effects  of  stimulants  are :  of  cure,  which,  as  antispasmodics,  they  are  capsUe 
^  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  part  of  fulfilling,  are  entirely  to  be  derived  from  thdc 
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Infiuence  on  the  nerroni    energy.    Hence  they  itiBro  eUeily  to  be  attrnclefl  to  in  the  necentry 

may  be  used   to   remove  tpaimodie  contrartions  regimen   respect  $   the  n-gulation  of  the  do&e  of 

taking  place  in  difierrni  muscles.    To  allay  em-  the  medicNio  employed:   ihe  avoiding  all  stimu. 

▼ulsive  agitations.    These  indications  may  be  tl>  ladrg  causes  during    their    operation:    and   the 

lustratad  and  confirmed  from   praclfeml  observe,  guarding  acainst  their  becoming  habitual  to  the 

tions  concerning  the  effect*  of  anUspasmodtcs,  aa  system.    Narcotics    are    chiefly  contra-indicaied 

employed  in  cases  of  epilepty  and  cramp.     The  by  a  praetematorally  languid  circulation ;   a  pc^. 

circumstances  chiming  attention .  in  the  employ,  culiarly  lethargic  disposition,    and  great  morbid 

inent  of  antispasmodict,  which   respect  either  the  torpor  in  the  system, 

nature  of  the  mcdidne  itself,  the  condiUon  of  the  vvi    />#•  ^-#aw-i-#«... 

patient  la  whom  it  is  used,  or  the  necessary  regimen,  ^^  *•  Of  AnmeimUttUt. 

are  different    according?  to  the    particular  order  By    anthelmintics  are  meant  those  medicines 

which  IS  employed.      They  will  essily  be  under-  which,  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient, 

stnod  from  wbst  has  already  been  said  of  slimi»-  are  effectual  in  procuring  the  removal  of  worms 

lants  and  sedatives  considered  as  separate  classes.  lodged   in   the  human   body.    The  direct  efl^ec  ts 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  condition   of  the  body  arising  from  this  cIsm  of  medicines  are  intended 

which  witt  contra-indicate  the  use  of  every  iudi>  to  be  exerted  only  un  the  worms  themselves ;  but 

▼idual   referred   to    the  class  of   antispasmodics,  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  few,  if  any  medicines. 

But   the  aame  morbid  conditions,  which  have  aU  which,  when  employed  with  this  intention,  do  not 

ready  been   mentioned,    as  contra-iodicating  the  also  prcduce  some  effipct  on  the  animal  body :  to 

use  of  stimulants  and  sedatives,  will  likewise  con-  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  these,  however, 

tra-tndicate   the  orders  of   aoUspumodics  deno-  would  be  foreign  to  this  cisss.    As  anlhelmlnlies, 

minated  from  these  classes.  they  produce    the    following    effects :     they   kill 

w    rk^fiT       4X  worms  to  which  they  come  to  be  applied  in  the 

These  are  medicines  which  hsve  a  power  of  vent  their  generation  In  the  body.  The  only 
diminishing  the  anhnal  energy,  and  hence  inducing  chsnges  produced  in  the  system  that  are  here  to 
torpor  and  sleep,  during  which  this  energy  is  be  considered,  are  those  which  arise  from  their 
usttally  recniited  and  restored.  They  diminish  action  upoo  the  worms  themselves.  These  are 
the  sensibility  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  par-  the  removal  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  dif^ 
iicularly  applied.  They  diminish  the  action  and  ferent  symptoms  which  worms  produce,  whilst 
tonic  power  of  Its  moscubr  fibres.  They  produce  lodged  In  the  bcdy.  Anthelmintics  msy  be  soh- 
a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  system  In  generaL  divided  into  the  following  trit)es:  poisonous,  as 
They  diminish  the  energy  of  the  sensorium.  quicksilver,   tin,     sulphur:    lubricant,     as  oil  of 

The  changes  induced  in  the  system,  from  the  olives  snd  oil  of  linseed ;  tonic,  as  savin  tansy, 
primary  eflects  of  narcotics,  are :  retardation  of  santonicum :  raihsrtic,  as  scammcny,  jalap,  aloes, 
the  blood*s  motion  In  the  part  more  immediately  gsmb<^.  Their  indications  are  manifested  from 
acted  upon  :  diminution  of  the  force  of  circulation  the  following  considerations:  1.  From  their  action 
in  the  system  in  general :  diminution  of  excite-  on  the  worms  themselves :  whence  they  msy  be 
naent  in  the  powers  of  sensstion  and   reflection :     employed  to  kill  worms  lodged  in  different  psrts 

and    diminution   of  vigour   in    muscular    action  of  the  human  body :  2.  From  their  action  on  the 

through  the  system.  system :   whence  they  may  be  used  to  promote 

Narcotics  may  be  divided  into  those  which  act  the  expulsion  of  worms  from  the  bcdy,  whether 
directly  and  those  which  act  indirectly :  of  the  dead  or  alive.  To  prevent  the  generation  of  worms 
former  tribe  are  poppies,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  in  the  bcdy.  These  indications  may  be  illufr. 
h/yps,  and  lettuce :  of  the  latter  neutral  salts  and  tratcd  and  confirmed  from  practical  observations 
acids.  Tleir  use  may  be  calculated  from  the  fol-  concerning  the  use  of  anthelmintics  in  cases  of 
lowing  sources:  1.  From  their  affecting  the  cir-  atrophia,  dAirhcea,  and  vomitus. 
eolation:  whence  th^  may  be  employed  to  Ine  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  employ- 
dicnioisb  the  force  and  celerity  of  the  blood*s  ment  of  anthelmintics,  as  derived  from  their  na- 
motton  where  morbid^  augmented.  To  diminish  ture,  chiefly  respect  the  other  effiN;ts  they  will 
the  inipetus  of  the  blood  against  psrts  morbidly  have  upon  the  system,  independent  of  their  ao- 
afleeted.  2.  From  their  acting  on  the  powers  of  tion  as  anthelmintics.— >The  conditions  of  the  syfr* 
sensation :  whence  they  may  be  employed  to  tem  which  chiefly  require  attention  in  their  em- 
abate  violent  pain.  To  procure  sleep  in  cases  of  ployment  are  infancy,  delicacy  of  habit,  and 
prxtematural  watehfiilness.  5.  And  from  their  other  shnilar  affections.  In  the  regimen,  fari- 
acting  on  the  moving  fibres :  whence  they  may  be  nsceous  food  should  be  a? oided  ;  and  exercise 
employed  to  restrain  Inordinate  motions,  and  to  should  be  encouraged. 

moderate    excessive    evacuations.      These    indi-        There  are,  perhaps,  no  morbid  conditions  of  the 

cat'ons   msy  be  illttstrated    and  confirmed   from  system,  during  which  the  removal  of  worms  from 

practica]  observations    concerning  the  effects  of  the  body  may  not,  with   propriety,  be  attempted 

this  class  of  medicines,  as  employed  in  cases  of  by  one  means  or  other.    But,  although  it  may  be 

inflammation,  tooth-aeh,    and  dysentery.       The  doubtful  whether  there  sre  morbid  conditions  con- 

cautioos  to  be  observed    in   the  employment  of  tra-indicating  the  whole  class  i  yet  it  cannot  be 

this  ^\»n  of  medicines,  as  derived  from  their  na-  questioned  that  there  are  many  contra-indicating 

lore,  chiefly  respect :  the  insensibility  which  they  particular  orders.     Among  others  may  be  men- 

prodooe:   the  atonia  they  occasioQ  in  the  mus-  tinned,   nn  abraded  or  inflamed  state  of  the  io- 

cular  fibres,    particularly  In    the    blood-vessels;  testiues  contra-indicating  the    poisonous;    accu- 

and  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  sensation  with  roulations  of  feces  in   the  first  passages  contra- 

whicfa   they  are  sometimes  followed.^The  con-  indicating  the  lubricant ;  a  peculiar  sensibility  of 

ditions  of  the    system  which   chiefly  require  at-  the    stomach     contra-indicating  the  tonic ;     and 

tention  in  their  emploj'ment  are:     irritable  and  topical   inflammation  of  the  intestines,    previous 

relaxed  habits :  and  those  who  are  ccostituliorially  looseness,  or  a  high  degree  of  inanition  contra- 

Uabie  to  defirium  from  their  use* — The  citcuro-  indicating  the  cathartic. 
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XVII.  Ab,o,i.„t..  ?"y  (*""'*>•    ^-  importantly  ?  «««nt«'ly 

{JSpensey) . 

This  term  is  used  diflferendy  by  diflcrent  tliera-         MATE'RI ALNESS.  #.  (from  ^Wfl/frw/.) 

jieutists.     GerieraUy   speaking,   it    implies    medi-  Stale  of  being"  material. 
cines  which,    possessing    no  acrimony   in   them-  MATE'RFALS.  9,  (materiavx,  Frenc!!.) 

selves,  possess,  notwithstanding,  a  power  of  de-  The  substance  of  wLicIi  any  thing  is  made 

stroying  acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels :  at  (Broicn). 

other  times,  however,  it  is  employed  more  largely  ftlATE'RlATE.   Mate'ri&TKD.  fl.  (r/w- 

to  indicate  those  substances  as  well    which  in-  /eWa/i/^,  Latin.)   Consisting  of  mailer, 
crease  the  general  acfmn  of  the  absorbent  system.         MATERIA'TION.    *.     (from    niatcrin. 

They  may  hence  be  d.vided  mto  two  kmds  the  cal-  ^^^.     ^he  act  of  forming  matter  (ffroirn). 
carcous,  as  burnt  hartshorn,  oyster-shells  and  chalk  ;  »/*  «,„,, «  xr  a  f       -     /%l,^#z>*««  .      I  ^»-, ..  a 

and  stimulative,  as  burnt  s,>onge,  salt  of  hartshorn,  ,*  i     i       k^^.^'  imafernuf,    LalnO 

and  alkalis.  TUey  are  hence  indicated  in  peculiar  Motherly  ;  befitting oi  pertaining  10  a  rnothtr 


#;  (from  maternvs, 
character  or  relation  of  a  mother. 
of  the  stomach,  heart-burn,  and  exce'sses  in  vinous  MATHEMA'TICAL.  MathEMA'tic  «. 
potation :  as  well  as  in  strumous  and  other  leuco-  (mathematicus^  Latin.)  Considered  accord- 
phlegmatic  afTections  of  the  glandular  system,  ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathematicians 
especially  in  bronchocele,  or  the  disease  termed,  (Denham), 

provincially,  Dtrbyshi re-neck,  and  scirrhosities  of  MATHEMA'TICALLY.  arf.   Accordin* 

<;ither  extremity  of  the  stomach.     Their  use  may  to  the  laws  of    the    mathematical   science* 

be  collected  from  practical  attention  to  these  dia-  (Bentlev) 

^ases.   In  which,  notwithstanding,  they  commonly  MATHEMATFClAN.*.(mfl/A«»fl/l>ti, 

require  to  be  connected  with  more    active  apnli-     t    *•     \      a  i    -^  *w ^.•i..»«»:^ 

caUon..    On  tl.is  last  account  they  may  generSly  J-^l"-.)    A  man  verseU  in  the  malhemat.c 

1)0  employed  without  apprehension:  yet  in  cases  ^"Vj  ^nnSwiuf  Aniir«c«  i  •  i.  * 
of  acidity  of  the  stomach,  they  have  often  been  MA  1  HEMATtth,  the  science  that  con- 
used  to  an  extent  that  has  produced  worse  dis-  sidcrs  magnitudes  either  as  computable  or 
eases  than  the  malady  they  were  intended  to  measurable.  The  word  in  its  original,#A«ftir»», 
remedy,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  for  cal-  signifies  discipline,  or  science  in  the  general; 
careous  cun(  retiuns  that  have  resisted  the  appli-  and  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  doctrii^e 
cation  of  almost  every  purgative,  and  formed  in-  of  quantity,  cither  by  way  of  eminence,  or 
<lufaiions  almost  as  troublesome  as  the  calcareous  because,  this  having  the  start  of  all  otlier 
concrtfticns  of  the  bladder :  concretions  which  sciences,  the  rest  took  their  common  name 
liave  only  been  removed  by  a  long  use  of  acUve  therefrom.  See  SciBNCK. 
iithoniriptics.  p^^  j,jg  ^jrigin  of  mathematics,  Josephas, 

^\ATE'Rl  Ah,  a,  (materiel^  French.)    ].  dates  it  before  the  flood,and  makes  the  sons  of 

Consisting  of  matter ;  corporeal ;  not  spiritual  Scth  observers  of  the  course  and  order  of  tlie 

(^Davicsy  2.  Important ;  momentous  ;  essen-  heavenly  bodies :  he  adds,  that,  to  perpetuate 

tial  (^IVhiL),  3.  Not  formal :  as,  though  the  their  discoveries,  and  secure  them  from  the 

material  action  was  the  same,  it  was  formally  injuries  either  of  a  deluge  or  a  conflagratioo, 

different.  they  had  them  engravenon  two  piHars,tbeoRf 

MATE'RIALlST.j.  (from  mff/<jriflf/.)  One  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick ;  the  former  of 

ivho  denies  spiritual  substances  (/?r^(/e»).  which  he  says  was  standing  in  Syria  in  his 

Materialists,    a  sect  in   the    ancient  days, 

church,  composed  of  persons  who,  being  pre-  The  first  who  cultivated  mathematics  after 

possessed  with  that  maxim  in  the  ancient  phi-  the  flood  were  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans ; 

losophy,  Ex  nihilo  nihiljity  **  Out  of  nothing  from  whum,the  same  JosephnBadda,tbej  were 

nothing  can  arise,"  had  recourse  to  an  internal  carried  by  Abraham  to  the  Egyptians ;  who 

matter,on  which  they  supposed  God  wrought  proved  such  notable  proficients, that  Aristotle 

in  thecreation;instead  of  admitting  God  alone  makes  no  scruple  to  fix  the  first  rise  of  matii6' 

as  the  sole  cause  of  the  existence  of  all  things,  matics  among  them.   From  Egypt,  584  yein 

Tertullian  vigorously  opposes  the  doctrine  of  before  Christ,they  passed  into  Greeeethrooeli 

the  materialists,  in  Lis  treatise  against  Her-  the  hands  ofThafes;  who  having  learned  sr^o- 

niogenes,  who  was  one  of  their  number.  metry  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  taught  it  inhii 

IVlaterialists  is  also  a  name  oiven  to  those  owncountry.  After Thales,comes Pythagoras; 
who  maintain  that  the  soul  ot  man  is  mate-  who,  among  other  mathematical  arts,  paid  a 
rial ;  or  that  the  principle  of  perception  and  particular  regard  to  arithmetic;  fetching  the 
thought  is  not  a  substance  distinct  from  the  ^reatestpartof  hisphilosophy  froronumS(-^3: 
body,buttheres^ltof  corporeal  organization,  he  was  the  first,  as  Laertius  tells  us,  whoaH- 
There  are  others,  culled  by  this  name,  who  stracted  geometry  from  matter;  and  to  himve 
have  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  bnt  owe  tlie  doctrine  of  incommensurable  magni- 
matter  in  the  universe;  ami  that  the  Deity  ttide,  and  the  five  regular  boilies, besides tk 
himself  is  material.     Sec  Spinosism.  first  principles  of  music  and  astronomy.  Pr- 

MATERIA'LITY.  s.  (materiaiit^^Fr.).  thao;oras  was  seconded  by  Anaxagoras,(Et»«« 

Corporeity  ;  material  existence  ;  not  spiritua-  pides,Hriso, Antipho,and  Hippocratesof  Scio: 

lity  (Bot/lf).  who  all  applied  tliemsel  ves  particularly  to  x^'.f 

MA'J'K'KLALLY.  ad.  (from  material.)  1.  quadrature  of  the  circle,the  duplicatureofthf 

I  n  the  state  of  matter  (^Botfle),   2.  Not  torjn-  cube,  &c.  but  the  last  with  most  »ucoc»9 ;  tlit» 


MATHEMATICS. 

last  It  also  mentioiied  by  Proclas*  u  the  firsts  Alexandrim,  who  floorislied  about  the  year  of 

who  compiled  elements  of  mathematics.  Christ  400,  and  is  Jnstly  celebrated  for  hts 

Democritas  excelled  in  mathematics  as  well  books  of  mathematical   collections,  still  ex* 

as  physics ;  thoagh  none  of  bis  works  in  either  tant. 

kind  are  extent,  the  destraction  of  which  some  Mathematics  are  commonly  distkiguished 

authors  ascribe  to  Aristotle.     The  next  in  into  specnlative  and  practical,  pare  and  mixed, 

order  is  Plato,  who  not  only  improved  geome-  Speculative   mathematiee^   is  that   which 

try,  but  introduced  it  into  physics,  and  no  laid  barely  contemplates  the  properties  of  things : 

the  foundation  of  solid  philosophy.  Out  of  bis  and 

school  proceeded  a  crowd  of  mathematicians.  Practical  mathematice^  that  which  applies 

Proclns  mentions  13  of  note ;  among  whom  was  the  knowledge  of  those  properties  to  some 

Leodamus,  who  improved  the  analysis  first  in-  uses  In  life. 

▼ented  by  Plato ;  Thesetetus,  who  wrote  ele-  Pure  mathematici  is  that  branch  which 

nients ;  and  Archiates,  who  has  the  credit  of  considers  quantity  abstractedly,  and  without 

being  the  first  who  applied  mathematics  to  use  any  relation  to  matter  or  bodies, 

in  life.    These  were  succeeded  by  Neocles  and  Mixed  mathematia  considers  quantity  as 

Theon,  the  last  of  whom  contnbuted  to  the  subsisting  in  material  being ;  for  instence, 

elements.  Endoxus  excelled  in  arithmetic  and  length  in  a  pole,  depth  in  a  rirer,  height  in  a 

geometry,  and  was  the  first  founder  of  a  system  tower,  &c, 

of  astronomy.  Manechoius  invented  the  conic  Pure  ?nathemattctt  again,  either  considers 
sections,  and,  Thendius  and  Hermotimus  irn-  quantity  as  discrete,  and  so  computable,  as 
proved  the  elements.  arithmetic ;  or  as  concrete  and  so  measure- 
As  for  Aristotle,  his  works  are  so  stored  with  able,  as  ;^eometry. 
mathematics,  that  Blancanus  compiled  a  ivhole  Misted  mathenAtia  are  very  extensive,  and 
book  of  them :  out  of  his  school  came  Eudemus  are  distinguished  by  various  luunes,  according 
and  Theophiastus ;  the  first  of  whom  wrote  of  to  the  difterent  subjects  it  considers,  and  the 
nambers»  geometry,  and  invisible  lines ;  the  different  views  in  which  it  is  taken ;  such  as 
latter,  a  mathematical  history.  To  Aristens,  astronomy,  geography,  optics,  liydrostettcs, 
Isidorus,  and  Hypsicles,  we  owe  the  books  of  navigation,  £r.  &c. 

solids;  which,  with  the  other  books  of  ele-  Pure  mathematics  has  one  peculiar  ad  van- 

ments,  were  improved,  collected,  and  metho-  tage,   that   it  occasions  no  contests  among 

dised  by  Euclid,  who  died  284  years  before  wrangling  disputants,  as   happens  in  other 

Christ.  branclies  of  knowledge :  and  the  reason  is,  be- 

An  hundred  years  after  Euclid,  came  Era-  cause  the  definitions  of  the  terms  are  premised^ 

tosthenesand  Archimedes.  Cotenmorary  with  a"d  every  person  tliat  reads  a  proposition  has 

tlie  latter  was  Conon,  a  geometrician  and  as-  the  same  idea  of  every  part  of  it.     Hence  it  is 

tronomer.    Soon  after  came  ApoUonias  Per-  easy  to  putansend  to  all  mathematical  contro- 

giBtis ;  tvhose  conies  are  still  extant.    To  him  versies,  oy  shewing,  either  that  our  adversary 

are  likewise  ascribed  the  14th  and  16th  books  has  not  kept  to  his  definitions,  or  has  not  laid 

of  Euclid,  winch  are  said  to  have  been  con-  down  true  premises,  or  else  that  he  has  drawn 

tracted  by  Hypsicles.  Hipparchus  and  Meiie-  false  conclusions  front  true  priaciples;  and  in 

la  as  wrote  ou  the  subtenses  in  a  circle,  the  case  we  are  not  able  to  do  either  of  these,  we 

latter  also  on  spherical  triangles  ;Theodosius*s  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  he  has 

three  books  of  spherics  are  still  extant.    And  proved. 

all  these,   Menelaus   excepted,  lived   before  It  is  troe,  that  in  mixed  mathematics,  where 

Christ.  we  reason  mathematically  upon  physical  sub- 

A.  D.  70,  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  was  born ;  jects,  such  just  definitions  cannot  be  given  as 

the  prince  of  astronomers,  and  no  mean  geo-  in  geometry .   we  must  therefore  be   content 

metrician :  he  tvas  succeeded  by  the  philosopher  with  descriptions ;  which  will  be  of  the  same 

Plutarch,  of  whom  we  have  still  extant  some  use  as  definitions,  provided  we  be  consistent 

mathematical  problems.    After  him  came  Eu.  with  ourjelves,   and  always   mean  the  same 

tocias,  who  commented  on  Archimedes,  and  thing  by  those  terms  we  have  once  explain- 

occasionallv  mentions  the  inventions  of  Philo,  ed. 

Diodes,  ^^icomedes,  Sporus,  and  llerun,  on  Dr.  Barrow  gives  a  very  elegant  description 
the  duplicature  of  the  cube.  To  Ctescbes  of  of  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  mathemati- 
Alexandria  we  are  indebted  forpumus;  und  cal  knowledge,  in  his  inaugural  oration,  upon 
Oeminns,  who  lived  soon  after,  is  preferred  by  being  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Proclus  to  Euclid  himself.  Cambridge.  The  mathematics,  he  observes, 
DiopbantusofAlexandria  was  a  great  master  effectoallv  exercise,  not  vainly  delude,  nor 
of  numbers,  and  the  first  <ireek  writer  on  al-  vexatiously  torment  studious  minds  with  ob- 
gebra.  Among  others  of  the  ancients,  Nico-  scure  subtilties,  but  plainly  demonstrate  every 
niachus  is  celebrated  for  his  arithmetical,  ^eo^  thing  within  their  reach,  draw  certain  con- 
metrical,  and  musical  works :  Serenus,  for  his  elusions,  Instruct  by  profitable  rules,  and  unfold 
hooks  on  the  section  of  the  cylinder ;  Proclus,  pleasant  questions.  These  disciplines  likewis<i 
for  his  commentaries  on  Euclid ;  and  Theon  has  enure  and  corroborate  the  inina  to  a  constant 
the  credit  among  same  of  being  author  of  the  diligence  in  study  ;  they  wholly  deliverus  from 
hooks  of  elements  ascribed  to  Eiielid.  The  last  a  credulous  siinplicitv,  most  srron«:l y  fortify  us 
to  he  named  anioni>'  the  ancients  u  Pappus  of  ajrainst  the  vanity  of  Heptictsiu,  ejlectttallv  re- 
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strain  us  from  a  rash  presumption,  nnost  easily  MATHR'SIS.  «.  (^fAs^ffti)  The  doctrine  *'f 

iui  line  us  to  a  due  assent,  and  perfectly  sulijeet  matliematics  (^Pope). 

US  to  the  ifovernnient  of  ri|;lit  reason.     While  MA'TIN.  a,  (matine^  French.)  Morninjr: 

the  mind  is  ahstracted  and  elevated  from  sensi-  used  in  the  morning'  (^MiUon\ 

hie  niatUT,  distinctly  views  pure  forms,  con-  Ma'tin.  *,  Morning"  (5/ia^«peflre). 

reives  the  heauty  of  ideas, and  investigates  the  MA'TINS.  s»  (niattne*,  French.)  Momiifr 

harmony  of  proportion;    the    manners  them-  worshi}}  (Cleaveland.  StWingifleety, 

selves  are  sensihly  corrected  and  improved,  the  MA'TLOCK,  a  village  in  Derbyshire,  >i- 

affections  composed  and  rectified,  the  fa»icy  tuate  on  the  Derwent,  fourmile*  N.  of  Wirkv 

calmed  and  settled,  and   the  understanding^  worth.     It  is  an  extensire  ttragg'ling'  pW-f. 

raised  and  excited  to  more  divine  contempla-  huilt  in  a  romantic  style,  on  tlic  steep  sideut 

ticns.  a  mountain.     A  little  to  the  S.  is  Matlork 

For   the    history  of   matliematics   consult  hatli,  famous  for  two  warm  baths,  called  flie 

Wallis,  Alontucla,'Kaestner,  Mutton,  Hossut,  Ohl  and  New  Bath,  which  are  much  fteqoent- 

J^ailly,  &('.     See  also  the  words  Algebka,  ed   in  the  bathing  season.     There  arc  gojd 

Arithmetic,      Astronomy,       Dynamics,  accommodations  for  the  company  who  resort 

Fluxions,  (lEOMETUY,  &c.  in  this  work.  to  the  baths,  and  the  poorer  inhabiuni»  are 

MATHEMATICAL     IXSTRLMENTS,  supported  by  the  sale  of  petrifactions,  crysta;5, 

such  instruments  as  are  usually  employed  by  &c.     The  cliifs  of  the  rocks  produce  a  gr^ 

mathematicians,    as     Compasses,     Scales,  number  of  trees,  whose  foliage  adds  grc^tlj 

Quadrants,  &c.     See  the  respective  words,  to  the  beauty  of  tiie  place. 

MATHER  (Dr.  Cotton),  an  eminent  Ame-  Matlock  water.  A  mineral  water  Ir. 
rican  divine,  horn  at  Boston  in  New  England,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  whose  name  it 
in  the  year  1663.  He  was  educated  in  Har-  bears.  It  is  found  to  contain  a  small  qaantitr 
M'ard  college,  and  in  1684  became  minister  of  of  a  neutral  salt,  probably  muriat  of  soda,  and 
Boston;  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  which  about  as  much  of  an  earthy  salt,  which  is 
oHice  he  spent  his  life,  and  promoted  several  chiefly  calcareous.  No  traces  of  iron  are  di>- 
excellent  societies  for  the  public  grood  :  parti-  coverable  by  any  test,  nor  does  there  appear 
cularly  one  for  suppressing  disorders,  one  for  to  be  any  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  as  in  thr 
reforming  manners,  and  a  society  of  peace-  Bristol  Hot- well.  It  may  be  employed  in  all 
makers,  whose  professed  business  it  was  to  those  cases  where  a  pure  diluent  drink  is  ad- 
compose  differences  and  prevent  law-suits,  visable :  but  it  is  principally  used  as  a  tepi<J 
His  reputation  whs  not  confined  to  his  own  bath,  or  at  least  one  that  comes  to  tlie  extreme 
country,  for  in  1 710  the  university  of  Glasgow  limits  of  a  cold  bath. 

sent  him  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  MATRASS,    Cucurbit,  or    Boltbeid, 

divinity,  and  in  1714  the  Royal  Society  of  among  chemists.     See  Cbbmistry,  Cocis- 

London  chose  him  one  of  their  fellows.    He  bit,  and  Laboratory. 

died  in  1728;  and  is  said  to  have  published  in  MATRFACLIA.     (from      mainx,     tW 

his  life-time  382  pieces,  including  single  ser-  womb.)     Medicines  employed  in  diseases  ot 

nions,  essays,  &c.  yet  several  were  of  a  larger  this  organ. 

size,  among  which  was  Magnalia  Christi  Ame-  MATRl'ACRI A.     Mother-wort.    In  ho- 

ricana,  or  an  Ecclesiavtical  History  of  New  tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  onirr 

£n!;land,  from  its  first  planting  in   1620  to  polygamia  superfiua.     Receptacle  naked,  cy- 

1698,  folio.     But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  finJrico-conic  ;  downless;  calyx  flattisli,  iri>- 

his  works  was  that  in  which,  like  Glanville,  he  bricate;  the  scales  scarious  at  the  nuririn. 

defended  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft.    We  shall  Three  species:  one  of  the  Cape;  tno  of  F^tf- 

content  oorselves   with  giving  the    title  at  rope,  of  which  last,  M.  chamomilla,  i<  rauh 

large,  which  is  as  follows  ;  "  llie  Wonders  of  mon   to  our  own    wastes.     This  specie*  i? 

the  Invisible  World  ;  being  an  account  of  the  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  named  feverfrw. 

trials  of  several  witches  lately  executed  in  The  real    feverfew  is    Ptrbthmum,   whm 

New  England,  and  of  several  remarkable  cu-  see. 

riosities  therein  occurring.     Together   with.  The  leaves  oftheM.suaveolens  have  a  stronft 

L  Observations  on  the  nature,  the  number,  not  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately  bitirr 

and  the  operations  of  the  devils.     2.  A  short  taste, l)oth  which  they  communicate,  by  Wiinu 

narrative  ofa  late  outrage  committed  by  a  knot  infusion,  to  water  and  rectified  spirit.    1l<«' 

of  witches  in  Swedeland  ;  very  much  resem-  watery  infusions,  inspissated,  leave  an  exiTA'i 

bling  and  so  far  explaininc^  that  under  which  of  considerable  bitterness,  and  which  di»c<>vfr* 

New  England  has  laboured.  3.  Some  counsels  also  a  saline  matter,  both  to  the  taste,  and  iHi 

directing  a  due  improvement  of  the  terrible  more  sensible  manner  by  throwing  uptutli** 

the  matriara 

impresn^^*'"* 

the  more  ordinary  devices  of'Satan.  By  Cotton  the  distilled  water,  on  which  also  a  qaajiut)  »; 

»«_..i            i.i:_i._.i  L_.  .1            !i                 if  essential  oil  is  foui!  '  "      '        ■"' 

spirituous  extract,] 

^  periments,  is  only „_ 

fiiat  at  Boston  in  New  England,  and  reprinted  of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery  fV^*'J 

at  London  in  1/^6,  Ito.  amounts  io  near  one  half.    This  plant  is  f^^- 
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denlly  the  partheniam  of  Dioicoridet,  aince 
wboae  dioe  it  baa  been  verv  generally  employ- 
ed for  medical  purposes.  In  natural  affinity  it 
ranks  witb  camomile  and  tansy,  and  its  sen- 
sible qaalities  sbew  il  to  be  nearly  allied  to  them 
in  ita  medicinal  character.  Bergias  states  its 
▼irtnes  to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  resoWeiit,  and 
emnaeDagogae.  It  has  been  given  successfully 
as  a  rermifnge,  and  for  the  cure  of  iotermit- 
tenta ;  but  its  use  is  most  celebrated  in  female 
disorders,  especially  in  hysteria;  and  hence  it 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  matri* 
caria«  Its  smell,  taste,  and  analysis,  prove  it  to 
be  a  medicine  of  consideruble  activity. 

MATRICB,  or  Matrix.    See  Matbix. 

Ma  TBI  ex,  or  Matrix,  in  dyeing,  is  ap* 
plied  to  the  five  simple  colours,  whence  all  tbe 
rest  are  derived  or  composed.  These  are,  the 
black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  or  root  co- 
lour.   See  DrxiNO. 

Matricb,  or  Matbicxs,  used  by  the 
letter-founders,  are  those  little  pieces  of  copper 
or  brass,  at  one  end*whereor  are  engraven, 
dent-wise,  or  en  f  revx,  the  several  characters 
used  in  the  composing  of  books. 

Each  character,  vergula,  and  even  each 
point,  in  a  discourse,  has  its  several  matrix ; 
and,  of  consequence,  its  several  punclieon  to 
strike  it.  They  are  the  engravers  on  metal, 
that  cut,  or  grave,  the  matrices. 

When  types  are  to  be  cast,  tbe  matrice  is 
fastened  to  tlie  end  of  a  mould,  so  disposed,  as 
that  wiien  tlie  metal  is  poured  on  it,  it  may  fall 
into  the  crenx,  or  cavity  of  the  matrice,  and 
take  the  figure  and  impression  thereof. 

Matbicbs,  used  in  coining,  are  pieces  of 
steel,  in  form  of  dies  ;  whereon  are  engraven 
the  several  figures,  arms,  characters,  legends, 
&c.  wherewith  the  species  are  to  be  stamped. 

M An  RICIDE. 9.  (matHcidium,  Latin.)  1. 
Slaughter  of  a  mother  (Brown).  2.  (matricidat 
Latin.)  A  mother  killer  (<^{ii#irorM). 

To  MATRl'CULATE.  v.  a.  (from  main* 
ewiOf  Latin.)  To  enter  or  admit  to  a  member* 
ship  of  the  universities  of  England ;  to  enlist 
(fFaiton). 

Matri'cclatb.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  A  man 
matriculated  (Arbuthnot\ 

MATRICULA'TIO^f.  i.  (from  malricu^ 
UUe.)  Tbe  act  of  matriculating  (Jluliffe), 

MATRIMONIAL,  a.  (inatrimoHtaf,  Fr.) 
Suitable  to  marriage  ;  pertaining  to  marriage  ; 
connubial ;  nnptiaf;  hymeneal  (Drydeu), 

MATRIM(VNIALLY.  ad.  According  to 
the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage  (Ajfiiffe). 

MATRIMONY.  #.  (matrimonium,  Latin.) 
Marriage;  tlie  nuptial  state;  the  contract 
of  man  and  wife;  nuptials.  See  Mar- 
riagb. 

Matrimon V,  a  game  at  cards,  so  called 
from  tbe  resemblance  of  its  general  course 
to  Uie  course  of  matrimony,  as  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  high  life. 

Matrimony  may  be  played  by  any  number 
of  persons  from  five  to  fourteen.  This  game  is 
composed  of  five  chances,  usually  marked  on  a 
boara  or  sheet  of  paper,  as  follows : 
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The  ace  of  diamonds  turned  up  takes  the 
whole  pool,  but  when  in  hand  ranks  only  as 
any  other  ace;  and  if  not  turned  up,  nor  any  ace 
In  liand,  then  the  king,  or  next  superior  card, 
wins  the  chance  styled  best. 

The  gaino  is  generallv  plaved  with  counters, 
and  the  dealer  stakes  what  he  pleases  on  each 
or  any  chance,  the  other  players  depositing  each 
the  same  quantity,  except  one ;  that  is,  when 
the  dealer  stakes  twelve,  the  rest  of  the  company 
lay  doivn  eleven  each.  After  this,  two  cards 
arc  dealt  round  to  every  one,  beginning  on  the 
left,  then  to  each  one  another  card  turned  up, 
and  he  who  so  happens  to  get  the  ace  of  dia* 
monds  sweeps  all ;  if  it  is  not  turned  up,  then 
each  player  shews  his  hand,  and  any  of  theui 
having  matrimony,  intrigue,  6tc.  takes  the 
counters  on  that  point ;  and  when  two  or  more 
people  happen  to  have  a  similar  combination, 
the  eldest  nand  has  the  preference,  and  should 
any  chance  not  be  gained,  it  stands  over  to  the 
next  deal. 

MATRIX,  (matrh,  /"irfn.)  The  womb. 
See  Uterus. 

Matrix  is  also  applied  to  places  proper  for 
the  generation  of  vegetables,  minerals,  and 
metals.  Thus  the  earth  is  the  matrix  wherein 
seeds  sprout ;  and  marcasites  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  the  matrices  of  metals. 

M A'TRON. «.  (fnalroiie,  French ;  matrona^ 
Latin.)  1.  An  elderly  lady  (TatUr).  2.  An 
old  woman  (Pope). 

Matrons  (Jury  oQ.  ^  When  a  widow 
feigns  herself  with  child  in  order  to  exclude 
the  next  heir,  and  a  supposititious  birth  is  sus- 
pected to  be  intended,  tnen,  upon  the  writ  de 
ventre  intpiciendot  ajury  of  women  is  to  be 
impanelled  to  trv  the  question  whether  the  wo- 
man is  with  child  or  not.  So,  if  a  woman  is 
convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  and,  being  con- 
demned to  suffer  death,  pleads  in  stay  of  exe- 
cution, that  she  is  pregnant,  ajury  of'^  matrons 
is  impanelled  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
allegation ;  and  if  they  find  it  true,  the  convict 
is  respited  till  after  her  delivery. 

mAtRONA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river 
separating  Uallia  Celticm  from  the  Belffica 
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(Osar),    Now  the   Marnc,  wliich  rising  in  heat,  becomes  vapour ;  great  collection*  of  r»- 

Chanipiii^n   near   Langres,    runs  north- west,  pours  form  clouds  ;  these  contlenMildescrml  in 

ami  tiien  west,  ami  passing  by  Meanx falls  into  the  form  of  hail  or  rain;  part  of  this  collectetl 

the  Seine  at  Charenton,  two  leagues  to  the  east  on  the  earth  constitutes  riTers;  another  part 

of  Paris.  mixing  with  the  earth  enters  into  the  roots  of 

ALVTRONAL.    a,    (jnutronalis^     Latin.)  plants,  and  supplies  matter  to,  and  expands  itr 

Suitable  to  a  matron;  constituting  a  matron  self  into  various  species  of  vegetables.   In  each 

{Bacon).  vegetable  it  appears  in  one  shape  in  the  root, 

MATHONALIA,  a  Roman  festival   insti-  another  in  the  stalk,  another  in  the  floirers, 

tuted   by    Romulus,    and  celebratcul  on   the  another  in  the  seeds,  &c.    From  hence  rarioos 

kalcn<ls  of  March,  in  honour  of  Mars.     It  was  bodies  proceed;  from  the  oak,  houses,  ships 

kept  by  matrons  in  particular,  and  bachelors  &c.  from  hemp  and  flax  we  »bave  thread ;  from 

were  entirely  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  thence  our  various  kinds  of  linen ;  from  thenre 

solemnity.    Vhe  men  during   this  feast  sent  garments ;  these  degenerate  into  rags»  which 

presents  to 4lie  women,  for  which  a  return  was  receive  from  the    mill  the  various  forms  of 

made  by  them  at  the  Saturnalia.  paper ;  hence  our  books. 

MA'TR()NLV.«.(ma/ron  and /iA-5.)  Elder-  According  to  sir  Isaac  Newton,  it   seems 

1  y  ;  ancient  {V Estranii'e).  highly  probable,  that  God  in  the  begianin? 

MATROSSES,  a  name  heretofore  given  to  formed  matter  into  solid,  massy,  inipenctrablr, 
soldiers  in  the  artillery,  who  are  next  to  the  moveable  particles,  or  atoips,  of  sacu  sizes  and 
gunners,  and  assist  them  in  loading,  firing,  and  figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in 
spnnging  the  great  guns.  They  are  now,  how-  such  proportion  to  space,  as  most  conduced  to 
ever,  called  second  gunners.  They  carry  fire-  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and  that 
locks,  and  march  along  with  the  store-waggons,  these  primitive  particles  being  solids,  are  in- 
luitli  as  a  guard,  and  to  give  their  assistance  in  comparably  haraer  thcin  any  porous  bodies  coin- 
case  a  waj^feon  should  break  down.  pounded  of  them,  even  so  hara  as  never  to  wear 

MATS Y 8  (Quinlin),  an  historical  and  por-  or  break  in  pieces  ;  no  ordinary  power  being 

trait  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  140O.     He  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made  one  in 

was  brou^Itt  U[)  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  the  first  creation.     While  these  particles  con- 

whicli  he  abandoned,  and  became  a  most  ex-  tinue  entire,  they  may  compose  bodies  of  one 

cellent  artist.    A  descent  from  the  cross,  in  the  and  the  same  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages; 

cat!)ednil   of  Antwerp,  is  spoken  of  as   his  but  should  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces, 

inaster|»iece.       lie  died   in    i.V2i).      Mis    son  the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them  may 

John  was  also  a  good  painter,  but  not  equal  to  be  changed.    Water  and  earth,  composed  of 

the  father.  old  worn  {^articles  and  fragments  of  particles, 

MAT'i  Rl  (Paolo  da),  an  historical  painter,  would  not  be  of  the  same  nature  ana  textun* 

born  at  Naples  in  1(>G1.     He  became  the  dis-  now,  with  water  and  earth  composed  of  enrirf 

ciple  of  Luca  Giordano,  and  acquired  an  exact  particles  in  the  beginning  ;  and  therefore,  that 

method  of  imitating  the  works  of  the  greatest  nature  maybe  lasting,  the  changes  of  corporeal 

masters.     He  died  in  1 728.  things  are  to  be  placed  only  in  the  varions  sepa- 

MA'TTER.  *.  (inatierc^  Fr.  materia^  Lat.)  rations  and  new  associations  of  motions  of  tlie>e 

1.   Rodv;   substance  extended  (^Ncwtoiu)  2.  permanent  particles,  compound  bodies  beinir 

Materials  ;  that  of  which  any  thing  is  compos-  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midst  of  solid  particle^, 

ed  (l!(W(j/t).    3.  Subject ;  thing  treated  {Vry-  but  where  these  particles  are  laid  together,  and 

lUn).     4.  The  whole  ;  the  very  thing  supposed  only  touch  in  a  few  points. 

{Tillvtson),     5.  Affair;  business  (/^aco»).   6.  Dr.  Berkeley  argues  against  the  existence  r.f 

Cause  of  disturbance  (Shak^pearv),     7.  Sub-  matter  itself;  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  it 

ject  or  >uit  of  complaint  (^Acts).     8.  Import ;  is  a  mere  em  ratianis^  and  has  no  existence  o«t 

consequence;  importance;    moment    (^Shak^  of  the  mind.   Some  late  philosophers  have  ad- 

apeare),    9.  Thing;  object;  that  which  has  vanced  a  new  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature 

some  particular  n*lation  (^Bacoti),     10.  Ques-  and  essential  properties  of  matter, 

tion  considered  (South).     II.  Space  or  quan-  The  first  of  these  who  suggested,  orat  lfa*l 


of  use  {Sanderson),  impenetrable,  but  tliat  it  consists  of  physical 

Matter,   in    nhysiology,  whatever  is  ex-  points  only,  endued  with  powers  of  attracttoD 

tended  and  capable  of   making     resistance:  and  repulsion,  taking  place  at  different  distancr, 

hence,   because  all  botlies,  whether  solid  or  that  is,  surronnded  with  various  spheres  ot  a(- 

iinid,  are  extended,  and  do  resist,  we  conclude  traction  and  repulsion  ;  in  the  same  manner  .i> 

that  they  are  material,  or  made  up  of  matter,  solid  inatti*risgenerallysuppo8edtobe.Pronded 

That  matter  is  one  and  the  same  thing  in   all  therefore  that  any  body  move  with  a  snflkiefit 

bodies,  and  that  all  the  variety  we  observe  arises  degree  of  velocity,or  have  sufficient  mamentrju 

from  the  various  forms  and  shapes  it  puts  on,  to  overcome  any'power  of  repulsion  that  it  nuy 

hcems  very  probable,  and  may  be  concluded  meet  with,  it  will  find  no  difficulty  in  makin; 

from  a  general  observation  of  the  procedure  of  its  way  through  anv  body  whatever.    If  the  ^e- 

ii.iture  in  the  generation   and  destruction  of  locityof  such  a  bodly  in  motion  be  sttffirii>i»n»- 

1  v»'i!ts     Tliuj.,  for  instance,  water,  rarificd  by  great,  lioscovich  contends,  that  the  particles *?« 
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any  body  tbroaf|rh  wliich  it  pastes  will  not  notion  of  innate  gravity,  and  hai  taken  fnina 

even  be  moved  ont  of  their  place  by  it  to  shew  that  he  did  not  take  it  to  be  an  esscn- 

With  a  degree  of  velocity  somethinjif  less  tial  property  of  bodies.  Jiy  the  same  kind  uf 
iban  this,  they  will  be  considerably  agitated,  reasoning  pursued,  it  ninst  appear,  that  matter 
and  ipiition  might  perhaps  be  the  consequence,  has  not  tne  power  of  attract! ug  and  repelling ; 
tiioaffii  the  progress  of  the  body  in  motion  that  this  power  is  the  power  uf  some  foreiirn 
would  not  be  sensibly  interrupted ;  and  ivith  cause,  acting  upon  matter  according  to  statiMl 
a  still  less  momentum  it  might  not  pass  at  all.  laws ;  and  consequently  that  attraction  and  re- 
Mr.  MicbelUDr.  Priestley,  and  some  others  of  pulsion,  not  being  actions,  much  less  inhrrrnt 
oor  own  country,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  See  unalities  of  matter,  as  such,  it  ought  not  to  he 
Priestley *8  History  of  Discoveries  relating  to  U(*iioed  by  them.  And  if  inattor  has  no  other 
^Light,  p.  390.  In  conformity  to  this  hypo-  property,  as  Dr.  Priestley  asserts,  than  the 
thesis,  this  author  maintains,  that  matter  is  not  power  of  attracting  and  repelling,  it  must  be  a 
that  inert  sabstance  tliat  it  has  been  supposed  nonentity ;  because  this  is  a  property  that  can* 
to  be ;  that  powers  of  attraction  or  repulsion  not  belong  to  it.  Besides,  all  power  is  the 
are  necessary  to  its  very  being,  and  that  no  power  of  something ;  and  yet  if  matter  is  no- 
part  of  it  appears  to  be  impenetrable  to  other  tiling  but  this  power,  it  must  he  tiie  power  of 
parts.  Accordingly,  he  defines  matter  to  be  a  nothing;  and  the  very  idea  of  it  is  a  contra- 
substance,  possessea  of  the  property  of  ex  ten-  diction.  If  matter  be  not  solid  extt*n8ion, 
sion,  and  of  powers  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  what  can  it  be  more  than  mere  extension  f 
which  are  not  distinct  from  matter,  and  foreign  Farther,  matter  that  is  not  solid,  is  the  same 
to  it,  as  it  has  been  generally  imagineti,  but  with  pore ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  possess  what 
absolutely  essential  to  its  very  nature  and  being:  philosophers  mean  by  the  momentum  or  forcj 
so  that  when  bodies  are  divested  of  these  powers,  of  bodies,  which  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
they  become  nothing  at  all.  In  another  place,  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies,  void  of  pore. 
Dr.  Priestley  has  given  a  somewhat  dlAerent  From  this  disquisition  it  is  obvious  u*  infer 
acGoant  of  matter:  according  to  which  it  is  that  matter  is  not  eternal  and  uncaused,  nor 
only  a  number  of  centres  of  attraction  and  re-  the  eternal  effect  of  an  eternal  cause.  We  sec 
pulsion  ;  w  more  properly  of  centres,  not  divi-  that  matter  is  a  sluggish,  inactive  l}imp ;  not 
aible,  to  which  divine  agency  is  directed  ;  and  only  not  endued,  hut  utterly  incapable  of  bein:^ 
as  sensation  and  thought  are  not  incompatible  endued,  with  anv  active  power.  J  ts  nature  con- 
with  these  powers,  solidity,  or  impenetrability,  sists  in  being  solidly  extended,  or  so  extended 
and  consequently  a  vis  inertia!  only  having  been  as  to  resist.  Resistance  is  fundamental  in  its 
thought  repugnant  to  them,  he  maintains  that  nature ;  and  hence  arises  an  impossibility  of  its 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  in  eflfecting  what  it  resists,  viz.  any  change  of  its 
luan  two  substances  absolutely  distinct  from  present  state.  If  we  should  conceive  it  once 
rach  other.  See  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  placed  in  any  part  of  the  immensity  of  spai^c 
Spirit.  (though  we  could  not  even  conceive  it  placed 

But  Dr.  Price,  in  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  at  first  in  that  part  rather  than  another  without 
Priestley,  published  under  tlie  title  of  A  Free  some  external  cause  to  determine  this  par- 
IftsGussion  ofthe  Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  ticular  location) :  if,  we  say,  we  should  con- 
Philosophical  Necessity,  17  7^«  has  suggestiMl  a  ceiveitonce  thus  placed,  we  must  after  that 
variety  of  niunswerabus  objections  against  this  conceive  it  to  remain  in  that  place  to  all 
hypotliesis  of  the  penetrability  of  matter,  and  eternity  ;  to  continue  in  that  shape  or  figure, 
against  the  conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  it.  and  with  the  same  relative  situation  of  its  parts, 
'J  he  vis  inertia;  of  matter,  he  says,  is  the  fouu-  without  any  possibility  of  change  or  variation, 
dation  of  all  that  is  demonstratccl  by  natural  unless  we  allow  of  an  immaterial  cause,  which 
philosophers  concerning  the  laws  of  the  colli-  could  effect  a  change  in  such  a  dead  suhstame. 
sioo  of  bodies.  This,  in  particular,  is  the  fonn-  And  inconsequence  of  this  it  appears  that  a 
dation  of  Newton's  philosophy,  and  especially  universal,  indesinent,  various  impulM*,  from  an 
of  his  three  laws  of  motion.  Solid  matter  has  immaterial  cause,  is  necessary  to  be  impressed 
the  power  ofacting  on  other  matter  by  impulse;  upon  it,  to  effect  all  those  changes  it  undergoes, 
but  nnaolid  matter  cannot  act  at  all  by  impulse ;  and  to  produce  all  those  regular  and  beautiful 
and  this  is  tlie  only  way  in  which  it  is  capable  vicissitudes  which  we  behold  in  nature,  and 
ofacting,  by  any  action  that  is  properly  its  own.  that  the  incessant  and  universal  influence  of 
I  f  it  be  said,  that  one  particle  of  matter  can  act  this  cause  is  that  which  constantly  supports  the 
upon  another  without  contact  and  impulse,  or  material  world.  It  is  also  proveable  that  this 
that  matter  can,  by  its  own  proper  agency,  at-  inert  substance  can  only  resist  in  proportion  to 
tract  or  repel  other  matter  which  is  at  a  d is-  its  quantity,  and  since  the  least  parts  make  (in 
tance  from  it,  then  a  maxim  hitherto  univers-  fact)  the  greatest  resistance,  that  they  may  not 
ally  received  mast  be  false,  that  **  nothing  can  be  pat  ont  of  their  relative  situations  among 
act  where  it  it  not.*'  Newton,  in  his  letters  to  themselves,  this  itself  (that  is,  cohesive  force) 
Bentley,  calls  the  notion,  that  matter  possesses  roust  be  the  power  of  this  immaterial  cause,  in- 
an  innate  power  of  attraction,  or  that  it  can  desinentlyimpressedupon,and  exerted  in  every 
a4-t  upon  matter  at  a  distance,  and  attract  and  possible  part  of  matter.  And  since  without 
repel  by  its  own  agency,  an  absurdity  into  this  these  least  parts  coald  not  cohere  at  all, 
which  he  thought  no  one  could  possibly  fall,  or  make  a  solid  resisting  aubstance ;  it  appears 
And  in  another  place  he  wpreMly  disclaims  the  tliat  the  energy  of  this  caoae  thus  incessantly 
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put  forth  through  all  its  possible  parts,  is  that  Sliot  through  vastmasses  of  enormous  weight? 

which  constitutes  the  solidity  and  resistance  of  W  ho  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  as^iaiup 

matter.     And  hence  again  it  follows  that,  as  Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

the  power  of  this  cause  constantly  exerted,  con-  Has  matter  innate  motion  ?  Then  each  atom, 

stitutes  the  nature  and  solidity  of  matter  now ;  Asserting  its  indisputable  right 

so  it  could  not  have  been  a  solid  resistiQg  sub.  To  dance,  would  form  an  universe  of  dnst : 

stance  at  first, .or  for  any  the  least  time,  with-  Has  matter  none  ?  Then  whence  these  glori- 

out  the  energy  of  this  cause  thus  exerted.  And  ous  forms, 

thus  the  great  question  concerning  the  rise  and  And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless  and 

origin  of  matter  seems  to  be  naturally  and  easily  reposM  ? 

determined.     For  it  must  have  been  a  thing  Has  matter  more  than  motion?     Has  it 

caused  at  whatever  time  it  may  have   been  thought, 

brought  into  existence  ;  since  nothing  can  be  Judgment  and  genius?    Is  it  deeply learo'd 

more  against  reason  than  to  suppose  that  such  In  mathematics?    Has  it  fram*d  such  laws 

a  dcadr  inactive,  substance  (a  substance  which  Which,  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  tra- 

wants  the  power  of  a  foreign  cause  to  be  inde.  mortal  ? 

sinently  put  forth  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  what  If  so,  how  each  sage  atom  laughs  at  me, 

it  is),  should  nevertheless  be  a  thing  uncaused  Who  think  a  clod  Inferior  to  a  man ! 

and  independent.     Without  this  foreign   in-  If  art  to  form  ;  and  counsel  to  conduct; 

iluence  to  effect  cohesion  and  solidity  in  it,  we  And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill, 

could  not  conceive  it  at  all  to  be  a  substance.  Resides    not  in  each    block  ;  a  Godhead 

Let  us  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  subdivision  of  reigns." 

parts,  so  long  as  we  allow  tiiose  parts  to  be  solid 

and  extended,  we  must  allow  them  to  be  solid  To  Ma'tter.  v.  ».  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 

and  extended  by  this  extcrual  power  exerted  :  he  of  importance;  to  import  (jB.  Jomony.    2. 

and  if  they  are  not  solid  and  extended  parts.  To  generate  matter  by  suppuration  (Sidney). 

they  cannot  be  parts  of  solid  and  extended  sub-  To  M  a'tter.  v.  a.'  To  regard ;  not  to  neg- 

stances.  lect  (BrarMton\ 

This  carries  the  point  beyond  the  reach  of  MA'TTERx.  a,  (from  matter,')  Purulent; 

objection:  for  to  say  there  might  have  been  generating  matter  (Harvey), 

some  incomplete  subject  or  substratum,  eternal  MATTiiEO  (St.),  a  town  of  Arragon,  in 

and  self-existent,  which  the  power  of  this  cause  Spain,  55  miles  N.  of  Valencia.     Lat.  40.  IS 

(by  being  exerted  in  it) constituted  into  a  solid,  N.  Lon.  0.  3(5  W. 

resisting  substance,  would  be  to  speak  not  only  Mattheo   (St.),   or  St.  Matthew*  an 

unintelligibly  but  absurdly.     Wnat  could  this  island  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  4^  m\\n 

incomplete,  self-existent  thing  be?     it  could  distant  from  the  coast  of  Africa.     The  Portii- 

notbematter,  or  solid  and  resisting  substance;  cfuese  planted  it,  but  have  since  deserted  it. 

but  some  unsubstantial  phantom  of  matter.  Lat.  I.  24  S.    Lon.  6.  10  W. 

And  we  may  demand  a  reason  from  the  pa-  MATTHEW   (St.),   the  son  of  Alpheos* 

trons  of  eternal  and  uncaused  matter,  why  an  was  also  called  Levi.     He  was  of  Jewish  ori^- 

incomplete  unsubstantial  phantom  of  matter  nal,  as  both  his  names  discover,  and  probably 

shoula  be  eternal  and  uncaused  ;  since  the  sub-  a  Galilean.    Before  his  call  to  the  apostolate  m 

stance  in  its  complete  nature  would  only  be  a  was  a  publican  or  toll-gatherer  to  the  Romans; 

dependent  effect?     It  cannot  be  that  a  half-  an  othce  of  bad  repute  among  the  Jews,  on  ac- 

finished,  imperfect  thing,  should  have  a  better  count  of  the  covetousness  and  exaction  of  those 

claim  to  self-existence  than  that  whose  nature  who  managed  it:  St.  Matthew's  office  partial- 

is  full  and  complete.  larly  consisting  in  gathering  the  customs  of  all 

But  even  if  the  eternity  of  matter  were  ad-  merchandize  that  came  by  the  sea  of  Galilef, 

mitted,  the  object  of  those  who  contend  for  it  and  thetributethatpassenffers  were  topay  wbo 

would  not  thereby  be  gained  ;  for  it  wuuld  not  went  by  water.  And  here  it  was  that  Matthew 

thence  follow  that  the  Deity  might  be  exclud-  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  when  our  Saviour 

ed,  even  in  thought.    Tiic  reasoning  of  the  poet  called  him  to  be  a  disciple.    It  is  probable  that. 

Young  is  decisive  on  this  point;  and  with  it  living  at  Capernaum,  the  place  of  Christ's  nsaal 

we  shall  terminate  this  article.  residence)  he  might  have  some  knowledge  of 

him  before  he  was  called.    Matthew  immrdi- 

"  Whence  earth  and  these  bright  orbs?—  ately  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  being  called 

Eternal  ?  to  this  high  dignity,by  entertaining  oar  Savioar 

Grant  matter  was  eternal ;  still  these  orbs  and  his  disciples  at  a  great  dinner  at  his  own 

Would  want  some  other  father  : — much  de-  house,  whither  he  invited  all  his  friends,  rs- 

sign  pecially  those  of  his  own  profession,  hoping. 

Is  seen  in  all  their  motions,  all  their  makes ;  probably,  that  they  might  be  influenced  by  the 

Design  implies  intelligence  and  art:  company   and  conversation  of  Christ     St. 

That  can^t  be  from   themselves — or  man:  Matthew  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apti*- 

That  art  ties  till  after  our  Lord's  ascension.     For  iIh" 

Man  scarce  can  comprehend,  could  man  be-  lirst  eight  years  afterwards  he  preached  n> 

stow  ?  Judaea.     'l(\\eti  he  betook  himself  to  propa^'ui- 

And  nothing  greater  yet  allowM  than  man. —  ing  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  fl»«»^ 

Who  motion,  foreign  to  tlie  buiulJcbt  grain,  Etliiopia  as  the  scene  of  his  apostolical  uiim»try. 
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wbrre  it  is  mid  he  saflTrred  martyrdom,  but  by  pencd  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  kin?,  &r.*  that 

uhat  kind  of  death  is  not  knovrn.  the  (Sreek  translator  prefixed  a  trntitdation  of 

Matthiw      thb      ByAN0BLi8T*fl      DAT  some  other  Chahlee  document  containing*  an 

(St.^  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  ob-  account  of  Christ's  birth,  and  that,  in  order  to 

served  on  September  21st.  connect  it  with  the  comn)enc(*nient  uf  hin  ori- 

JUattbew,  or  OosrcL  or  St.  Mattbbw,  ffinal,  he  altered  *  the  days  of  Herod*  to  *  those 

a  canonical  book  of  the  Nenr  Testament.     St.  Sayf.'     All  this  is  possible :  but  itivonld  be  a 

Mattbeir  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Judaea,  at  the  very  difficult  matter  to  render  it  probable.     It 

request  of  those  he  had  converted ;  and  it  is  appeurs  indeed  from  the  Dissi^rtation  on  the 

thought  he  began  in  the  year  41,  ci^ht  years  origin  of  oar  three  first  Gospels,  cli.  xv.  that 

after  Christ's  resurrection,   ft  wns  written,  ac-  before  any  of  our  canonical  gospels  was  com- 

cordins^  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancients,  in  posed,  there  existed  an  iiei>rtMv  (that  \%  1/huI- 

the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  language ;  but  the  Greek  dee)  narrative  of  Christ's  traiittactions,  which 

version,  which  now  passes  for  the  original,  is  contained  only  so  much  matter  as  is  common 

as  old  as  the  apostolical  tiroes.  to  the  three  first  Rvanifelists,  and  therefore  did 

The  authenticity  ef  the  two  first  chapters  of  not  contain  what  is  related  in  Matth.  i.  if.  lint 

Matthew's  Gospel'has  been  called  in  question,  then  it  is  further  shewn  in  the  same  chapter, 

especially  by  those  who  disbelieve  the  niiracu-  that  this  document  formed  only  the  basis  of  St. 

loos  conception  of  our  Lord.     On  this  snhject  Matthew's  gospel,  and  that  the  Kvangelist  him- 

we  have  the  following  judicious  remarks  by  self  made  very  considerable  additions  and  im> 

Or.  Marsh,  in  the  notes  to  Mirhaelit :  provements.     There  is  no  improbability  tbere- 

**  The  evidence  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  is  ifore  in  the  supposition,  that  the  two  first  chap* 
decidedly  in  favour  of  tlie  authenticity  of  the  ters  were  addea  by  the  Evangelist  himself,  es- 
two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  necially  since  the  Hebrew  gospel  used  by  the 
Equally  decisive  is  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Nuzarenes  really  contained  them,  as  appears 
versions ;  for  these  chapters  are  contained  in  all  from  notes  10,  f  I :  and  there  is  great  reasim  to 
of  them.  That  in  some  few  Latin  manu-  believe  that  the  Hebre w  gospel  used  by  t he  \a- 
scripts  the  genealogy  is  separated  from  the  re-  xarenes  approached  much  nearer  to  St.  Mat- 
ma  ining  part  of  the  first  chapter,  and  that  St.  thew*s  gi'unine  oriirinal  than  that  which  was 
Matthew^i  Gospel  is  made  to  Iwgin  with  chap,  used  by  the  Bhiomtes,  since  the  Naaarenes 
i.  1 8,  is  a  circnmstatice  which  is  not  only  much  were  descendants  of  the  first  converts  to  Christ- 
too  trivial  to  be  opposed  to  the  weight  of  evi-  ianity,  the  Christians  of  Judea  beinf  called 
dence  on  the  other  side,  but,  at  the  furthest,  Va^M^vei,  Acts  xxiv.  5.  while  the  Greek  Christ- 
can  affect  only  the  genealogy,  aud  not  the  whole  laiis  were  called  X^ri«»oi,  Acts  xi.  26.  Abso- 
of  the  two  first  chapters.  In  fact,  such  writers  lute  certainty  on  this  subject  is,  indexed,  not  to 
uf  Latin  manuscripts,  as  wrote  the  genealogy  be  obtained,  for  want  ot  sufficient  data:  but 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  were  actuated  the  same  want  of  data  makes  it  impossible  to 
not  by  critical,  bat  theological  motives.  They  prove  that  St.  Matthew  was  not  the  author  of 
foond  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  genealogy  in  the  chapters  in  question. — Among  the  various 
Matthew  i.  with  that  of  Luke  iii.  and  therefore  writers  on  this  subject,  no  one  has  displayed 
wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  Consequently  it  is  more  critical  judgment  than  professor  Kau  of 
highly  nncntical  to  take  their  manuscripts  even  Eriangec,  in  a  short  Latin  dissertation  pub- 
into  consideration.  With  respect  to  the  (|uo-  lished  at  Erlangen,  in  IJ^^  entitled  Symholte 
tations  of  ancient  writers,  whicn  form  the  third  ad  ^UKStionem  de  authentica  i.  et  ii  cap.  Evan- 
kind  of  evidence,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  gelii  Matthvi  discntiendam.*' 
both  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  hare  There  is  likewise  an  admirable  defence  of 
quoted  from  the  two  chapters  in  question,  with-  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chanters  of 
out  signifying  any  suspicion  of  their  want  of  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
authenticity.  And  what  is  still  more,  even  vol.  i.  p.  320 — 330,  which  we  regret  it  is  not 
Celsus,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Christian  reli-  consistent  with  our  narrow  limits  to  e:|^- 
gion  in  the  second  century,  has  quoted  from  tract. 

Stem.     We  most  set,  therefore,  all  the  laws  of        Matthbw  Cantacuzenub,  son  of  John 

criticism  at  defiance,  if  we  assert  that  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  East,  and  his  associate  in  the 

4t«*spe]  of  St.  Matthew,  to  which  alone  the  empire  in  1354.     John  abdicated  the  throne 

preceding  arguments  relate,  began %ith  ch.  iii.  some  time  after,  on  ivhich  Matthew  remained 

■»  If  Tftff  4^«g»f  i)if>Miir.    That  tlie  Greek  gospel  emperor  with  John  Palsologus.    These  ttvo 

ever  began  in  this  manner  is  in  itself  likewise  princes  at  length  disagreed,  and  had  reconrse 

incredible,  since  no  writer,  nnless  something  to  arms.     A  battle  was  fought  between  them 

preceded,  would  say  *  in  tkote  days.*  in  Thrace,  and  Matthew  being  defeated  and 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  however  evident  it  may  taken  prisoner,  was  compelled  to  make  a  formal 

be,  that  the  Greek  gospel   of  St.  Matthew,  renunciation  of  the  throne  to  his  rival, 
from  iu  very  first  existence,  contained  the  two        Matthbw   of    Westminster,    an    English 

first  chapters,  yet,  as  this  gospel  is  a  translation  historian  of  the  1 4th  century.    He  was  a  bene- 

from  the  Hebrew  (that  is,  Chaldee)  of  St.  lUctine  monk,  and  left  a  chronicle  in  Latin 

Matthew,  it  is  still  possible,  that  they  were  not  entitled,  Flores  Historiaruin,  per  Matthseum 

contained  in  the  original,  that  the  original  Westinonasteriensem  coUecti,  prscipue  de  Ke- 

hrgaii,  aa  Epiphanitts  says  tlie  gospel  used  by  bus  Britannicis,  ab  exordio  Mundi  UHoue  ad 

the  Ebionitcs  oegan,  with  the  words,  Mt  hap-  ann,  1307,  published  at  London  in  156/,  aud 
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at  Franl<fort  in  1601,  folio.   He  is  remarkable  the  Ro3'al  Society.     He  bad  been  appointed 

for  Iiis  strict  attention  to  veracity.  one  of  the  under  librarians  of  the  British  Ma- 

MATTHIAS's  DAY  (St.),  a  festival  of  the  seum  at  its  first  institution  in  1753,  and  be- 

Christian  church  observed    on  the    24th  of  cdme  principal  librarian  at  the  death  of  Dr. 

January. — St.  Matthias  was  an  apostle  of  Jrsus  Knight  in  1772.     Useful  in  all  these  posts,  he 

Christ,  who  was  clioscn  by  lot  after  the  treason  promised  to  be  eminently  so  in  the  last,  when 

and  death  of  Judas  Iscariot.  he  was  seized  with  a  languishing  disorder 

MATTHIOLA.      In  botany,  a  ijenus    of  which  in  ]77<^putan  end  to  a  life  which  hail 

the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia ;  corol  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science 

tubular,  superior,  undivided;   calyx   entire;  and  the  offices  of  humanity.     He  Wcis  an  early 

drupe  with  a  globular  nut.    One  species,  an  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation;  and  when 

American  tree,    with  scattered  ovate  leaves;  there  was  a  doubt  entertained  tliat  one  might 

and  pinnate  bractes.  have  the  small-pox  this  way  a  second  time,  he 

MA'TTOCK.  s.  (mattuc,  Saxon.)      1.  A  tried  it  upon  himself  unknown  to  his  family, 

kind  of  toothed  instrument  to  pull  up  weeds  He  was  a  member  of  the  medical  club  (ivitb 

{Shakspeare\    2,  Pickaxe  {Brown).  tlie  Drs.   Parsons,    Templeman,    Fotber^ill, 

Al A' TTRESS.  *.  (niatrag^  French.)  A  kind  Watson,  and  others),  which  met  every  fcrt- 

of  quilt  made  to  lie  upon  {Drydeii),  night  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard.   He  was  twice 

MATTUSCKHCEA.     In  botany,  a  genus  married,  viz.  the  first  time  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

of  the  class  pentandria,   order    monogynia.  J?oisragon,andthesecondtoMrs.Maryl>eDer5. 

Calyx  four-parted  ;  corol  funnel-form,  four-  He  left  a  son  and  three  daughters.     H*  liad 

cleft;  seeds  four,  naked.    One  species,  a  hairy  nearly  finished  the  Memoirs  of  the  earl  oi 

plant  of  Guiana.  Chesterfield,  which  were  completed  by  his  son- 

MATURANTS,  in  surgery,  applications  in-law  Mr.  Justamond,  and  prefixed  to  tlial 

which  promote  the  suppuration  of  tumors.  nobleman's  Miscellaneous  Works,  1777,  ^toU. 

MATURA'TION  s,  (from  jnaturo,  Latin.)  4to. 
1.  The  state  of  growing  ripe  (Bacon),    2.  The        Matt  (Paul  Henry),  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S^  son 

act  of  ripening  (^Bcntley),  of  the  former,  was  educated  at  Westminster, 

Maturation,     (from    maturo,    to   make  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  had  their 

ripe.)  A  term  in  surgery,  signifying  that  nro-  travelling  fellowship  for  three  years.     He  wa« 

cess  which  succeeds  intlamnuttion,  by  wiiich  afterwards  chaplain  to  lord  Stormont at  Paris, 

pus  is  collected  in  an  abscess.  in  17  .  •  «  and  eoon  after  vacated  his  next  fel- 

MA'TURATIVE.  a,  (from  wa/wro,  Latin.)  lowship  by  marrying  one  of  the  three  daugb- 


perfected  by  time  (Prior),    2.  Brought  near  father's  death  in  1776»  he  succeeded  to  the  of- 

to  a  completion  (Shakspearc).    3.  Well-dis-  ficeofoneof  the  under  librarians  of  the  British 

posed  ;  tit  for  execution  ;  well  digested.  Museum,  and  was  afterwards  preferred  to  asu- 

To  Matu're.  v.  n.  (maturOy  Latin.)  1.  To  perior  department,  having  the  care  of  the  an- 

ripen ;    to  advance  to  rijieness  (Bacon),    2.  tiquities,  for  which  he  was  eminently  well 

To  advance  toward  perfection  (Pope).  qualified.   In  1776  he  also  succeeded  hisfetl»er 

MATU'RELY.  ad,  (from  mature.(  1.  Ripe-  in  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Hoyal  Society, 

ly ;  completely.    2.  With  counsel  well-digest-  On  the  disputes  respecting  the  reinstatement  of 

ed  (Swift).    5.  Early ;  soon  (Beniley).  Dr.  Hutton  in  the  department  of  secretary  for 

MA'l  U'RITY.  s.  (maturiiaSf  Latin.)  Ripe-  foreign  correspondence,  17H4,  Mr.  Maty  took 

ness ;  completion  (Rorrers).  a  warm  and  distinguished  part,  and  resigned 

MATY   (Mattuew,   M.D.),  an  eminent  the  office  of  secretary ;  after  which  he  under- 

physician  and  polite  writer,  was  born  in  Hoi-  took  to  assist  gentlemen  or  ladies  in  perfecting 

land  in  17IB.     He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  their  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  French, 

Leyden  ;and  in  1 7-10  came  to  settle  in  England,  and  1  talian  classics.  ]\Ir.  Maty  was  a  thinking, 

his' father  having  determined  to  quit  Holland  conscientious  man;  and  having  conceived  some 

for  ever.   In  order  to  make  himself  known,  in  doubts  about  the  articles  he  had  subscribed  in 

1749  he  began  to  publish  in  French  an  account  early  life,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 

of  the  productions  of  the  English  press,  printed  place  himself  in  the  w«iy  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 

at  the  Hague  under  the  name  of  the  Journal  ferment,  thoug^h  his  connections  were  amone^t 

Britannique.    This  journal,  which  continues  those  who  could  have  served  him  essentially  in 

to  hold  its  rank  among  the  best  of  those  which  this  point ;  and  soon  after  his  father's  death  he 

have  appeared  since  the  time  of  Bayle,  answer-  withdrew  himself  from  ministering  in  thees- 

€d  the  chief  end  he  intended  by  it,  and  intro-  tablished   church,  his  reasons  for  which  Itt: 

duced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  published   in  the   47th  volume  of  the  (Jeut. 

most  respectable  literary  characters  of  the  coun-  Magazine,  p.  466.     His  whole  life  was  thence- 

try  he  had  made  his  own.     It  was  to  their  ac-  forwards  taken  up  in  literary  pursuits.     He  re- 

tive  and  uninterrupted  friendship  he  owed  the  ceived  100/.  from  the  duke  of  Marll»orougH, 

places    he   afterwards    possessed.      1758    he  with  a  copy  of  that  beautiful  work  the  (Jeuiuia" 

M'as  chosen  fellow,  and  in  1765,onthe  resign-  Marlburienses,  of  which  only  100  eopii's  vffTt 

aliou  of  Dr.  Birch,  who  died  a  few  months  worked  i>fl:*  for  presents;  and  of  *vlurh  Mr. 

aXter,  and  made  him  his  executor,  secretary  to  Maty  wrote  the  French  account,  as  Mr.  Brya^it 


.» 
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did  the  Latin.  In  January  1782  lie  »ct  on  foot  or  Mandate  Thnraday,  from  tlie  command 
a  Kevieiir  of  Publications,  principally  foreign,  which  our  Saviour  gave  his  apostles  to  com- 
which  he  carried  on,  with  great  credit  to  hun-  memorate  him  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he 
self  and  satisfaction  to  the  public,  for  near  five  this  day  instituted)  or  from  tne  new  com- 
pears, when  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  it  mandment  which  he  gave  them  to  love  one 
from  ill  health.  He  had  long  laboured  under  another,  after  he  had  washed  their  feet  as  a 
an  asthmatic  complaint,  which  at  times  made  token  of  his  love  to  them, 
great  ravages  in  his  constitution',  and  at  last  MALJPERTtlS (Peter  Louis Morcoaude), 
pat  a  period  to  his  life  in  January  17^7i  at  the  a  celebrated  French  mathematician  and  philo- 
age  ot  42,  leaving  behind  him  one  son. — Mr.  sopher,  was  born  at  St.  Malo  in  1698,  and  was 
Maty  enjoyed  a  respectable  rank  in  the  rcpub-  >  there  privately  educated  till  he  attained  his 
lie  of  letters,  and  by  his  talents  and  attainments  16th  year,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  cele- 
was  fnllv  entitled  to  it.  He  was  eminently  ac-  brated  professor  of  philosophy  M.  Ic  Blond,  in 
quaintecf  with  ancient  and  modern  literature,  the  college  of  La  Marciie  at  Paris;  while  M 
and  particularly  conversant  in  critical  re-  Guisn^e,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  his 
searches.  The  purity  and  probity  of  his  na-  instructor  in  mathematics.  For  this  science  he 
tare  were  unquestionable ;  and  his  humanity  soon  discovered  a  strong  inclination,  and  par* 
was  as  exquisite  as  it  would  have  been  exten-  ticularly  for  geometry.  He  likewise  practised 
Mve,  had  it  been  seconded  by  his  fortune.  instrumental  music   in   his  early  years  with 

MAUCAUCO,  Macaco,  or  Maki,  in  zoo-  great  success;  but  fixed  on  no  profession  till 

logy.  See  LsMun.  he  tvas  20,  when  he  entered  into  the  army,  in 

Mx\UBEUGE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  which  he  remained  about  five  years,  during 

in  the  department  of  the  North,  and  late  pro-  which  time  he  pursued  his  mathematical  studies 

vince  of  French  Hainault,  with  a  late  abbey  of  with  great  vigour.   After  that  time  he  devoted 

noble  canonesses.     In  September  1703  the  himself  entirely  to  science,  audi  n  1723  became 

Austrians  formed  the  blockade  of  this  place,  a  member  of  the  French  Acadeiuy«  and  about 

but  were  driven  from  their  position  in  the  fol-  five^ears  after  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 

lowing  month.    It  is  seated  on  the  Sambre,  12  Society  of  Lomlon.    In  1/36  he  was  sent  with 

miles  south  of  Mons,  and  40  south-west  of  other  academicians  to  the  North,  to  determine 

Brussels.    Lon.  4. 5  £.  Lat.  50.  15  N.  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  service  they  per* 

MAUDLIN,    In  botany,  a  name  given  to  formed  with  reputation.     At  the  invitation  of 

one  or  tivo  species  of  the  genus  achillea.  the  prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederic  the 

&1a'udlin.  a.  Dnmk;  fuddled  (^Southern).  Ureat,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  appointed 

MA' UGK  R.  a</.  (ffio/^r^,  French.)  In  spite  president,  and  director  of  the  academy  there/ 

of;  notwithstanding :  out  of  use  (^Burnet)^  He  was  of  an  irritable  temper,  and  had  a  dis- 

MA'VIS.  «.  (mauvU^  French.)    A  thrush,  pute  with  Koenig,  professor  of  philosophy  at 

See  TcRDrs.  Franeker,  and  another  with  Voltaire,  wno  ex- 

7b MAUL.  p.  a.  (from  ma//^«,  Latin.)  To  erted  his  satirical  talents  against  him.    He 

beat;  to  bruise;  to  hurt  in  a  coarse  or  batcher-  died  at  Basil,  on  a  visit  to  the  BeroouUis,  in 

ly  manner  (^Drjfden).  1759. 

Maul.  #.  (ma//etM,  Latin.)    A  heavy  ham-       The  works  which  he  published  were  col- 

mer :  commonly  written  mall  (Proverbsy  Iccted  into  4  vols.  8vo.  published  at  Lyons^  ia 

MAULDAIi,  a  city  of  Hindustan  Proper,  1756,  where  also  a  new  and  elegant  edition 

in  Bengal,  situate  on  a  river  that  communicates  was  printed  in  1768.    These  contain  the  ful- 

with  the  Ganges.    It  arose  ont  of  the  ruins  of  lowing  works:    1.   Essay  on  Cosmology.— 

Gour,  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  is  2.  Discourse  on  the  different  Figures  of  the 

a  place  of  trade,  particularly  in  silk,  190  miles  Stars 3.  Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy. — I.  Phi- 

N.  of  Calcutta.  Lon.  88. 2d  £.  Lat.  25. 10  N.  losophical  Reflections  n|M>n  the  Origin  of  Lan. 

MAULEON,  a  town  of  France,  inthede-  guages,    and  the  Signification  of  Words.— 

partment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  situate  on  5.  Animal  Physics,concorning  Generation,  &c. 

the  frontiers  of  Spain,  20  miles  S.W.  of  Pau,  —6.  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Formation  of 

and  40  S.E.  of  Dax.    Lon.  0.  31  \V.  Lat.  43.  Bodies. — 7.  Letters  on  various  subjects. — 8.  On 

ION.  the  Progress  of  the  Sciences. — 9.  Elements  of 

Mauleon,  a  town  of  France,  in  '     '  •«     .  ^  .,     „ 

ment  of  Vend{«,  with  a  late  famous 
abbey.     It  is  seated  near  the  rivi 

miles  N.E.  of  Rochelle,  and  52  N.W.  of  Poi-  the  Polar  Circle. — 11.  Account  of  a  Journey 

tiers.     Lon.  0.  36  W.  Lat.  46.  5 1 N.  into  the  Heart  of  Lapland,  to  search  for  an  ani> 

MAUNCH,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  of  an  cient  Monument. — 12.  On  the  Comet  of  1742. 

ancient  coat  sleeve,  borne  in  many  gentlemen's  — 13.  Various  Academical  Discourses,  pro- 

escnU'heons.  nounced  in  the  French  and  Prussian  Acade- 

M AUN I).  «.  (niant),  Sax.)  A  hand-basket,  mies.— 14.  Dissertation  upon   Languages. — 

To  MA'UNDER.  v.  n.  (maudire,  French.)  15.  Agreement  of  the  different  Laws  of  Nature. 

To  grumble ;  to  murmur  {frUetiutn),  which  have  hitherto  appeared  incompatible.—* 

MA'UNDERER.  «.  (from  maunder,)    A  16.  Upon  the  Laws  of  Motion.— 17.  Upon  the 

uiurnuirrr ;  a  grumbler.  Laws  of  Rest.— 18.   Nautical   AsUonomy. — 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY,  is  the  Thursday  19.  On  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon.— 20.  Ope^ 

in  Pa:»sion-week,  which  %va5  called  Maundy  rations  for  determining  the  Figure  of  tltc 
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Earth,  and   tlic  Variations  of  Gravity. — 21.  ocean,  on  tlie  south  bv  Oetiilia  or  Libya  Intf- 

Bfeasiiire  of  a  Degree  of  the  Meridian  at  the  rior,  and  on  the  north  by  the  MeditPrranean, 

Polar  Circle.  and  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  liie 

BrsideMhese  works,  Manpertuis  was  author  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  AJorocco.     Its  ancient 

of  a  great  multitude  of  interesting  papers,  par-  limits  are  not  exactly  mentioned  by  any  hisfo- 

ticulurly  those  printed  in  the  MemoirK  of  the  rian :  neither  can  they  now  l>e  ascertained  by 

Paris  and  Berlin  Academies,  far  too  numerous  any  modern  observations,  these  kingdoms  be- 

liere  to  mention,   viz.  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  ing  but  little  known  to  Europeans. 
Academy  at  Paris  from  the  year  \7'2i  to  \7^^U         'i'his  cuuntry  was  originally  inhabited  by  a 

and  in  those  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  from  people  called  Mauri,  concerning  the  etymology 

the  year  1746  to  IJlyCy.  of  which  name  authors  are  not  agreed.     It  is 

M  AUK  (St.),  a  disciple  of  St.  Benedict,  and  probable,  however,  that  this  country,  or  at  least 

abbot  of  (ilauseuil  in  Anjou.     He  died  about  a  great  part  of  it,  was  first  called  Phut,  since  it 

581.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  was  appears  from  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  St.  Jeroni, 

founded  a  famous  congregation  of  benedic-  that  a  river  and  territory  not  far  from  Montit 

tines  of  St.  Maur,  which  has  produced  many  Alias  went  by  that  name'.  From  the  Jc^u^alelll 

learned  nic'n.  '  'J  urgum  it  likewise  appears,  that  part  of  tl»e 

MAURA  (St.),  an  island  in  the  Mediterrd-  Mauri  may  be  deemed  the  oflspringof  Lud  t!ie 

nean,  near  the  coast  of  Albania,  15  miles  N.E.  son  of  Misraim,  since  his  descendants,  men- 

of  the  island  of  Cephalonia.     Lon.  ii),  iH  E.  tioned  (lenesisx.  are  there  called  omniD  Man- 

Lat.  39.  2  N.  ri,  or  Maufitani.   It  is  certain  that  this  rcgiuti, 

MAUKANDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  as  well  as  tlie  others  to  the  eastward  of  it,  Itad 

class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.     Calyx  many  colonies  planted  in  it  by  the  Pha!nician<. 

live-parted;  corol  campanulate,  unequal ;  ilia-  Procopius  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  two  piilar> 

nients  callous  at  the  base ;  capsules  two,  united,  of  white  stone  were  to  be  seen  there,   witli  lite 

half  five-valved  at  the  top.    One  species ;  a  following  inscription,  in  the  Phcenician  Un- 

climbing  shrub  of  Mexico,  with  nodding  vio-  guage  and  character,  upon  them:  *'  We  are  thr 

let  flowers.  Canaanites,  that  Hed  from  Joshua  the  son  of 

MAURE  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  Nun,  that  notorious  robber.**    Ibnn  R;»chir,  or 

partment  of  Indre  and  Loire,   17  miles  S.  of  Ibnu  Raquig,  an  African  writer  clteil  by  f ^eo, 

'J'ours,  and  1-18  S.W.  of  Paris.     Lon.  0.  42  £.  together  with  Evagrius  and  Nicephurit*  Cal. 

Lat.  47.  9  N.  listus,  assert  the  same  thing. 

MA UREPAS  (John  Frederic  Philippeaux,        The  Mauritanians,  according  to  Ptob'iny, 

count  of),  a  French  statesman,  was  horn  in  were  divided   into  several  cantons  or  tribes. 

1701,  and  at  the  age  of  14  appointed  secretary  The  Metagonitae  were  seated  near  thestraitsuf 

ut  court.     In  1728  he  became  superintendant  Hercules,  now  those  of  <iibraltar.   The  Sacci>- 

of  the  marine,  and  in  17^^  minister  of  state  ;  sii,  or  Cacosii,  occupied  the  roast  of  the  Iberian 

but  in  1749  he  was  banished  to  lionrges,  by  the  sea.    Under  these  two  petty  nations  the  Mjsi- 

intrigues  of  a  lady  who  was  powerful  at  court,  ces,  Verues,  and  Verbicae  or  Vervica?,  were 

In  177"^  he  was  recalled  to  the  ministry  by  settled.    The  Salisae,  or  Salinsae,  were  situated 

Louis  XV'J.  who  put  tfie  greatest  confidence  in  lower,  towards  the  ocean  ;  and  still  more  tn 

him.     He  was  a  man  of  profound  knowledge,  the  south  the  Volubiliani.  The  Manren»ii  ami 

and  great  liberality  ;  but  the  advice  he  gave  Herpiditani  possessed  the  eastern  part  of  tlii« 

to  the  king  to  meddle  in  the  dispute  between  country,  which  was  terminated  by  the  Miilu- 

England  and  America  is  a  reflection  on  him.  cha.   The  Angaucani  or  Jangacaucaui,  \ecti- 

He  died  in  1781.  '  beres,  Zagrensii,  Baniubse,  and  Vacantc,  c\- 

MAURlCE(St.),atownof  Swisserland,  in  tended  themselves  from  the  southern  footer 

the  Vallais,  situate  on  the  Rhone,  between  two  Ptolemy *s  Atlas  Minor  to   his  Atlas  M.ij'>r. 

high  mountains,  16  miles  N.W.  of  Martigny.  Pliny  mentions  the  Baniura;,whum  father  liir- 

It  guards  the  entrance  into  the  Lower  Vallais.  douin  takes  to  be  Ptolemy  *8   Baniubae,  and 

MAURICEAU  (Francis),  a  French  sur-  Mela  the  Atlantes,    whom  he  repre.'tent^  4> 

gcon,  who  applied  himself  with  great  success  possessed  of  the  western  parts  of  this  «ii5tri(t. 
and  reputation  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  his         The  earliest  prince  of  Maurit<inia  meuti«>ueii 

art  for  several  vears  at  Paris.     Afterwards  he  in  history  is  iVeptune  ;  and  next  to  him  nrf<f 

confined  himself  to  the  disorders  of  pregnant  Atlas  and  Anttieus  his  two  sods,  both  fd!!n>a> 

and  lying-in  women,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  in  the  Grecian  fables  on  account  of  their  vkan 

the  operators  in  this  way.  His  Observations  sur  with  Hercules. 

la  grossesse  et  sur  Taccouchement  des  femmes,         MA URITI  A.  Ginkgo.  I n botany,  a  grm:) 

6ur  leurs  maladies,  et  celles  des  enfans  nou-  of  the  class  dicecia,  order  hexaudria.     M;ue; 

veaux,  1694,  in  4to.  is  reckoned  an  excellent  an  oblong,  sessile  anient ;   calyx  oue^leavni, 

work,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  Ian-  cup-shaped,  entire,  corol  one-petalled,  with  a 

guages;  German,  Flemish,  Italian,  English:  short  tube  and  three-parted  border;  filainei.ts 

and  the  author  himself  translated  it  into  Latin,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  tube.    Fern. ;  ui>- 

It  is  illustrated  with  cuts.     He  published  an-  known.     One  species  ;  a  Surinam  tree  nearly 

other  piece  or  two,  by  way  of  supplement,  on  leafless,  with  flex uous  branches,  tcrmliutit)^' 

the  sanoe  subject;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1709.  in  clasping  sheaths,  with  a  cup-shaped  Lore- 

MAURITANIA,   an   ancient  kingdom  of  joint     The  height  is  about  that  of  a  u^bn. 

Africa,  bounded  on  the  wvit  by  the  Atlantic  tree;  bark  abh-coloured  ;  wood  btilt'c;  y-'^^ 
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soft  and  faiiirnas.    The  flofirers  are  in  aments,  two  dUt!nct  bones :  bat  tbete,  soon  aftf  r  birtfif 

and  are  sncoi*eded  by  a  fruit  somewhat  reseni-  unite  together  at  the  middle  of  tlie  chin,  so  as 

b1in|(  an  apricot-stone,  bat  much  larger,  con-  to  form  only  one  bone.    Ilie  superior  edge  of 

taiuiniT  a  large  kernel  of  the  sweetness  of  an  this  bone  has^  like  the  upper  law,  a  process, 

almond,  often  eaten  at  repasts  after  dinner  to  called  the  alveolar  process,     fliis,  as  well  as 

promote  digestion  from  its  pleasant  bitter.  that  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  which  it  is  in  other 

MAURITI  US.     See  Isle  ov  Prancb.  respects  a  good  deal  simi}ar,is  likewise  furnish* 

MAITROLICO  (Francis),  an  Italian  ma-  ed  with  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth, 

thematician,  was  bom  at  Messina  in  14!)4.  Tlie  posterior  part  of  the  none  on  each  side 

He  was  abbe  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto  in  rises  perpendicularly  into  two  processes,  one  of 

Sicily,  and  taught  mathematics  with  great  re-  which  ts  called  the  coronoid,  and  the  other  the 

potation.     He  died  in  1575.     His  works  are,  condyloid  process.     The  fin»t  of  these  is  the 

1.  An  edition  of  the  Spherics  of  Tlieodosius.  highest:  it  is  thin  and  pointed  :  and  the  tem- 

2.  Emendatio  et  restitutio  Conicorum  ApoU  poral  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it,  serves  to 
lonii  Pergspi.  3.  Archimedis  Monumenta  elevate  the  jaw.  The  condyloid  process  is 
omnia.     4.  Kudidts  Plisenomena,  &c.  narrower,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  the  other, 

MAUVUA,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  in  terminating  in  an  oblonir.  rounded  head,  which 

the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  surrunnded  by  a  reef  i»  formed  for  a  moveable  articulation  with  the 

of  rocks,  without  a  harbour.    Lon.  152. 35  \V.  cranium,  and  is  received  into  the  fore  part  of 

Lat.  16.  26  S.  the  fossa  described  in  the  temporal  bone.     In 

MAUSOLEUM,  a  magnificent  tomb,  or  this  point  there  is  a  moveable  cartilage,  which 

funeral  monument.   The  word  is  derived  from  being  more  closely  connected  into  the  condyle 

Maosolas,  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  Artemisia,  than  to  the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as  oe- 

his  wido%v,  erected  a  most  stately  monument,  longinj(  to  the  former.    This  moveable  carti- 

esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  tlie  world,  and  large  is  connected  with  both  the  articulating 

called  if,  from  his  name.  Mausoleum.  surface  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  c«>ndyle 


MAWT.  #.  (ma^  Saxon.^     I.  The  stomach  of  the  Jaw,  by  distinct  ligaments  arising  from 

of  animals  (Sidnep^.    2.  Tlie  craw  of  birds  its  edges  all  round.   These  attachoaents  of  the 

(^Arbuthmot).  cartilajre  are  strengthened,  and  the  whole  ar- 

Maw-8  BCD,  in  botany.    See  Pa  paver.  ticulation  secured,  by  an  external  li^ment, 

MA  WES  (St.),  a  town  in  tlie  county  of  which  is  common  to  both,  and  which  is  fixed 

Cornwall,  seated  on  the  east  side  of  Falmouth*  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the  neck  of  the 

haven,  in  lon.  5.  26  W.  lat.  50. 30  N.   Though  condyle.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligament, 

bnt  a  limmlet  of  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  two  which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the  temporal 

miles  off,  without  a  minister,  or  either  church,  bone,  and  backwards  in  the  cavity,  is  placed 

chapel,  or  meeting-house,  it  has  sent  members  what  is  commonly  called  the  gland  of  the  joint ; 

to  parliament  ever  since  1562,  who  are  returned  at  least  the  ligament  is  there  found  to  be  much 

by  its  mayor  or  port  re  ve.     It  consists  but  of  more  vascular  than  at  any  other  part    At  the 

one  street,  under  a  hill,  and  fronting  the  sea,  bottom  of  each  coronoid  process,  on  its  inner 

and  its  inhabitants  subsist  purely  by  fishing,  part,  is  a  foramen  or  canal,  which  extends  under 

King  Henry  VIII.  built  a  castle  here,  over-  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminates  at  the 

against  Pendennis,  for  the  better  security  of  outer  surface  of  the  bone  near  the  chin.   Each 

Falmouth  haven.    It  has  a  governor,  a  deputy  of  these  foramina  affords  a  passage  to  an  artery, 

and  two  gunners,  with  a  platform  of  guns,  vein,  and  nerve,  which  send  off  branches  to  tne 

Here  is  a  fair  the  Friday  after  St.  Luke's  day.  several  teeth. 

MA'WKISH.  a.  (perhaps  from  maw.^  Ant  This  bone  is  capable  of  many  motions.  The 
to  2ive  satiety ;  apt  to  cause  loathing  (^Hope),  condyles,  by  sliding  from  the  cavity  towards 
MA'WKlaHNESS.   «.   (from  tnawktMh.)  the  eminences  on  each  side,  bring  the  jaw 
Aptness  to  cause  loathing.  horisontally  forwards,  as  in  the  tetion  of  bit- 
MA'WMET.  #.  (or  mammet ;  from  mam  ing;  orthecondylesonly  maybe  brought  for- 
or  mother.)    A  puppet,  anciently  an  idol.  wards,  while  the  rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  back- 
MA'WMISH.  a.  (from  maw  or  mawmei,}  warus,  as  is  the  case  when  the  mouth  is  open. 
Foolish ;  idle ;  nauseous  (^L' Estramffe).  The  condyles  may  also  slide  alternately  back- 
MAXENTI  US  (Marcus  Aureli  us  Valerius),  wards  and  forwaixis  from  the  cavity  to  the  cmi- 
a  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  Maximianus  nence,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  while  one  con- 
Hercules,  and  declared  himself  Augustus  in  30(i.  dyle  advances,  the  other  moves  backwards. 
He  was  opposed  by  Galerius  Maximianus,  who  turning  the  body  of  the  jaw  from  side  to  side, 
was  defeated,  and  slew  himself.     Maxentius  as  in  grinding  the  teeth.   The  great  use  of  the 
then  marched  into  Africa,  where  he  became  cartilages  seems  to  be  that  of  securing  the  ar- 
odious  by  his  cruelties.  Constantino  afterwards  ticulation,  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  difTcr- 
defcated  him  in  Italy,^  and  he  was  drowned  in  cut  inequalities  in  these  several  motions  of  the 
crossing  the  Tiber  in  312.  jaw,  and  to  prevent  any  injuries  from  friction. 
MAXILLA,    (ma^lia^   from  funtaam^    to  This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  importance 
cheiv.)    In  anatomy,  the  jaw.  where  there  is  so  much  motion,  and  accord* 
Maxilla  inpirior.      Os    maxillare   in.  ingly  this  cartilage  is  found  in  the  different 
ferius.^    Mandibula.    The  maxilla  inferior,  or  trtoes  of  carnivorous  animals  where  there  is 
lower  jaw,  which,  in  its  figure,  may  be  com-  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  apparatus 
piircd  to  a  horse-ehoe,  is  at  fir&t  composed  of  for  grinding. 
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The  alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an  ex-  as  the  other  liuuscsof  the  nose,  and  romamni- 

terual  and  internal  phite,  united  together  by  cates  with  the  nostrils  by  an  opening,  xi-hiih 

thin  bony  partitions,  which  divide  the  procei<»cs  appears  to  be  a  large  one  in  the  skeleton,  but 

at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  into  as  many  sockets  which  in  tiie  recent  subject  is  much  smaller, 

as  there  are  teeth.     But  at  the  posterior  part.  In  the  foetus,  instead  of  these  sinuses,  an  oh- 

where  the  teeth  have  more  than  one  root,  each  long  depression  only  is  observed  at  each  sideuf 

root  has  a  distinct  cell.     These  processes  in  the  nostrils,  nor  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  alreoUr 

both  jaws  begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth,  process  then  formed.  On  the  side  of  thepaWe 

accompany  tiiem  in  their  growth,  and  disap-  in  young  subjects  a  kind  of  fissure  may  he 

pear  when  the  teeth  fail.     So  that  the  loss  uf  noticed,  which  seems  to  separate  the  portion  of 

tiic  one  seems  constantly  to  be  attended  with  the  bone  which  contains  the  dentes  iDcisorc^ 

the  loss  of  the  other.  from  that  which  contains  the  dentes  canini. 

Maxilla    superior.      Os    maxillarc    su-  This  fissure  is  sometimes  apparent  till  the  sixth 

perlus.     The  superior  maxillary  bones  consti-  year,  but  after  that  period  it  in  general  whoi  y 

tute  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  upper  disappears. 

jaw,  arc  two  in  number,  and  generally  remain  The  ossa  maxillaria  not  only  serve  to  fof  m 

distinct  through  life.     Their  figure  is  exceed-  the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate,  nos<*,  aiMi 

ingly  irregular,  and  not  easily  to  be  described,  orbits;  and,  besides   their  union  with   racii 

On  each  of  these  bones  are  observed  several  emi-  other,  they  are  connected  ivith  the  greatest  pa*  r 

nences.    One  of  these  is  at  the  upuer  and  fore-  of  the  bonus  of  the  face  and  cranium,  viz,  wiili 

part  of  the  bone,  and,  from  its  nialiing  part  of  the  ossa  nasi,  ossa  malarum,  ossa  unguis,  o>$a 

the  nose,  is  called  tlic  nasal  proceiis.     Inter-  palati,  os  frontis,  os  sphenoides,  and  os  ctli- 

nally,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  this  process,  is  inoidcs. 

a  fossa,  which,  with  the  os  unguis,  forms  a  MAXILLARY  ARTERIES,  in  auaiomy. 

passage   for  the  lachrymal  duct.      Into   this  Thesearebranchesof  the  external  carotid. 'I  ho 

nasal  process  likewise  is  inserted   the  r.hort  external  maxillary  is  the  fourth  branch  of  iIm- 

round  tendon  of  the  masculus  orbicularis  pal-  carotid;  it  proceeds  anteriorly,  and  gives  off  the 

pcbrarum.     Backwards  and  outwards,   from  facial  or  mental,  the  coronary  of  the  lips  <i<»*i 

the  root  of  the  nasal  process,  the  bone  helps  to  the  angular  artery.     The  internal  nr.ixillary  i^ 

form  the  lower  side  of  the  orbit,  and  this  part  the  next  branch  of  the  carotid ;  it  gives  olT  tlw* 

is  therefore  called  theorbitar  process.  l*chiud  spha?no-maxillar,  the  inferior  alveolar,  and  iIk* 

this  orbitar  process  the  bone  forms  a  consider-  spinous  artery. 

able  tuberosity,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  this  Maxillary  glands.       The    glands    fo 

tuberosity  is  a  channel,  which  is  almost  a  com-  called  arc  conglomerate,  and  situated  under  Li»e 

pletc  hole.    In  this  channel  passes  a  branch  of  angles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  inexcn'tory  dact^ 

the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which,  together  with  a  are  called  Warthonian,  after  their  discoveier. 

small  artery,  is  transmitted  to  the  face  through  Maxillary  nerves.     The  superior  and 

the  external  orbitar  foramen,  which  opens  im-  inferior  maxillary  nerves  arc  branches  of  tin* 

mediately  under  the  orbit.     Where  the  bone  fifth  pair  of  trigemini.     The  former  is  divided 

on  each  side  is  joined  to  the  os  mala?,  and  helps  into  the  spha;no-palatiue,  posterior  alveol.tr, 

to  form  the  cheeks,  is  observed  what  is  called  and  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  The  latter  is  <livi«i- 

the  malar  process.  The  lower  and  anterior  parts  ed  into  two  branches,  the  internal  lingual,  and 

of  the  bone  make  a  kind  of  circular  sweep,  in  one  more  i)roperly  called  the  inferior  maxillary, 

which  are  the  alveoli  or  sockets  for  the  teeth  ;  AL\'XlM.  *.  (tnaximumy  Uit.)    An  axiom; 

this  is  called  the  alveolar  process.  This  alveolar  a   general  principle:   a  leading  truth.      2Sef 

process  has  posteriorly  a  considerable  tuberosity  Axiom. 

on  its  internal  surface.     Above  this  alveolar  MAXIMA.     (Latin.)     The  longest  note 

process,  and  just  behind  the  fore  teeth,  is  an  formerly  used  in  music,  being  equal  to  ttiu 

irregular  bole,  called  the  foramen  incisivum,  longs,  tour  breves,  eight  semibreves,  &c   Sir 

which  separating  into  two,  and  sometimes  more  the  word  Largb. 

holes,   serves  to  transmit  small  arteries  and  MAXIMILIAN  I.  archduke  of  Austria, 

veins,  and  a  minute  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  was  the  son  of  Frederic  IV.  created  king  of  tit*- 

nerves  to  the  nostrils,  Thereare  two  horizontal  Romans  in  HSfi,  and  elected  emperor  on  tlir 

lamellae  behind  the  alveolar  process,  which  death  of  his  father  in  1493.     He  had  several 

uniting  together,  form  part  of  the  roof  of  the  wars  with  France,  which  were  mostly  suc4T»- 

roouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nose.    This  pitr-  ful.    He  formed  the  design  of  making  kin)M>li 

tition  being  seated  somewhat  higher  than  the  pope,  and  actually  endeavoured  to  prevail  ou 

lower  edge  of  the  alveolar  process,  gives  the  Julius  II.  to  admit  hiiu  as  coadjntor.   He  iva>, 

foof  of  the  mouth  a  considerable  hoUowuess.  however,  a  man  of  science,  and  wrote  Mo 

Where  the  ossa  maxillaria  are  united  to  each  moirs  of  his  own  life,  and  some  poems.    Me 

.otlier  they  project  somewhat  forwards,  Icav-  died  in  1519. 

ing  between  them  a  furrow,  which  receives  Maximilian  II.    emperor    of  Gcruiaoy, 

;the  inferior  portion  of  the  septum  nasi.    Each  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  and 

of  these  bones  is  hollow,  and  forms  a  consider-  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1562.     He  wa« 

able  sinus  under  its  orbitar  part.    The  sinus,  chosen  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  ai»d 

which  is  usually,  though  improperly,  called  succeeded  his  father  in  1504.  He  died  at  Katit- 

antrum  Highmorianum^  is  lined  with  the  pitui-  bon  in  1576,  aged  50. 

tary  membrane.   It  answers  the  same  purposes  MAXIMIAA'US  (Hcrculius  Marcus  A u* 


MAX  MAX 

reiios  Valeriiit),  m  intiTe  of  Sirmiam,  in  Pan-  and  whole  liecatombt  flamed  on  the  alUra . 

nonia«  lerved  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Rcf-  Maximinas  has  been  represented  of  gigantic 

man  armies,  and  was  raised  as  col ieagae to  the  sise  and  strength.    He  generally  eat  forty 

imperial  throne  by  Diocletian.    Maximianas  poands  of  flesh  ertry  day,  and  drank  18  bot- 

shewedthejttstness  of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  ties  of  wine;  be  could  alone  draw  a  loaded 

by  his  victories  over  the  barbarians.    Soon  waggon,  and  often  broke  the  hiirdest  stones 

after  Diocletian  abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  between  his  fingers,  and  cleft  trees  with  his 

and  obliged  Maximianas  to  follow  his  example,  hands.    ^Heroaiantu»')  Maximinus  made  his 

buty  before  the  first  year  of  his  resignation  had  ton  of  the  same  name  emperor,  as  soon  as  he 

elapsed,  he  re-assamed  the  imperial  dignitT*  ^a*  invested  with  the  purple,  and  his  clioice 

and  sbeii*ed  bis  ingratitude  to  his  son,  by  wisn-  was  unanimouslv  approved  by  the  senate,  by 

ing  him  to  resign  the  sovereignty,  and  to  sink  tlie  people,  and  oy  the  army, 

into  a  private  person.   Maximianns,  after  this,  MAXIMUM,  denotes  the  greatest  state  or 

acted  %vith  the  greatest  perfidy  to  his  son  Max-  quantity  attainable  in  anjr  given  case,  or  the 

entius  and  to  &mstantine,  in  Oaul,  and  was  greatest  value  of  a  variable  quantity.    11  v 

at  last  left  to  clioose  the  manner  of  his  own  which  it  stands  opposed  to  minimum,  which 

death  by  Ck>nstantine.    He  stranirled  himself  is  the  least  possible  quantity  in  any  case, 

at  Marseilles,  A.D.  310,  in  the  oOtb  year  of  As  in  the  algebraical  expression  ai- — 6«, 

his  agp. — 2.  Oalerius  Valerius,  a  native  of  where  a  and  6  are  constant  or  invariable  quan- 

l>acia,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  was  titles,  and  x  a  variable  one.    Now  it  is  evi- 

employed  in  keeping  his  father's  flocks.    He  dent  that  the  value  of  this  remainder  or  dilFc- 

enterctfi  the  army,  where  his  valourand  bodilv  rence,  oi — bx,  will  increase  as  the  term  bx,  or 

stren^h  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  lifs  Jr,  decreases ;  and  therefore  that  will  be  the 

superiors,  and  particularly  to  Diocletian,  who  greatest  when  this  is  the  smallest ;  that  is,  a* 

invested  him  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the  •— &'  is  a  maximum,  when  ;r  is  the  least,  or 

East,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  in  nothing  at  all. 

marriage.    He  conquered  the  Goths,  the  Dal-  ^                                                          . 
matians,  and  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Per-  Again,  the  expression  or  difference  a9—     t 
sians.     In  a  battle,  however,  with  the  king  of  .        ' 
Persia,  Galerins  was  defeated,  and  to  complete  evidently  increases  as  the  fraction       dimi- 
his  ignominy,  Diocletian  obliged  him\o  walk  ' 
behind  bis  chariot  arrayed  in  bis  imperial  robes,  nishes;  and  this  diminishes  as  x  increases; 
He  afterwards  wiped  away  this  disgrace,  by  therefore  the  given  expression   will  be  the 
gaining  a  complete  victory  over  the  Persians,  greatest,  or  a  maximum,  when  x  is  the  great- 
He  was,  as  soon  as  Diocletian  had  abdicated,  est  or  infinite. 

proclaimed  Augustus,  A.D.  304,  but  his  cm-  Also,  if  alon^  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  a  per- 

elty  soon  rendered  him  odious,  and  the  Roman  pendicular  ordinate  be  conceived  to  move,  it 

people,  offended  at  his  oppression,  raised  Max-  is  evident  that  it  increases  continually  till  it 

eutins  to  the  imperial  dignity  the  following  arrive  at  the  centre,  where  it  is  at  the  greatest 

year.  He  died  in  the  greatest  agonies,  A.D.  31 1.  state ;  and  from   thence  it  continually  de- 

MAXIMINUS  (Cains  Julius  Verus),  the  creases  again,  as  it  moves  along,  and  quite 

son  of  a  peasant  of  Thrace.  He  was  originally  vanishes  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  diame- 

a  shepherd,  and  entered  the  Roman  armies,  ter.    So  that  the  maximum  state  of  the  ordi- 

where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  first  offices.  On  nate  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle, 

the  death  of  Alexander  Severus  he  caused  him-  Afcthodiu  de  tnaximu  el  minimis^  a  method 

self  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  A.D.  235.  The  of  finding  the  greatest  or  least  state  or  value 

popularity  which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  a  variable  quantity. 

of  the  armies  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  Some  quantities  continually  increase,  and 

the  throne.   He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the  so  have  no  maximum  but  what  is  infinite ;  as 

greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons  the  ordi nates  of  the  parabola.    Some  continn- 

lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  ofnaring  ally  decrease,  and  so  their  least  or  minimum 

conspired  against  the  emperor's  life.    They  state  is  nothing;  as  the  ordinates  to  the  asymp- 

died  in  the  greatest  torments;  some  were  ex-  totes  of  the  hyperbola.    Others  increase  to  a 

posed  to  wild  beasts,  some   were  nailed  on  certain  maffnitnde,  which  is  their  maximum, 

crosses,  white  others  were  shut  up  in  the  bellies  and  then  decrease  again ;  as  the  ordinates  of 

of  animals  just  killetl.  The  nobfest  of  the  Ro-  the  circle.     And  others  again  decrease  to  a 

mans  were  the  objects  of  his  cruelty.   Such  is  certain  magnitude,  which  is  their  minimum, 

the  character  of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical  and  then  increase  again ;  while  others  admit 

Blaximinos.  In  his  military  capacity  he  acted  of  several  maxima  and  minima. 

with  the  same  ferocity,  and,  in  an  expedition  The  first  maxima  and  minima  are  found  in 

iu  Gemsany,  he  not  onlv  cat  down  the  com,  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  or  fiow  immediately 

bat  he  totally  mined  ana  «st  fire  to  the  whole  from  them :  thus,  it  appears  by  the  5th  prop. 

country,  to  the  extent  of  450  miles.     He  was  of  book  2,  that  the  greatest  rectangle  that  can 

at  length  assassinated  by  his  soldiers  in  his  be  made  of  the  two  parts  of  a  given  line,  anv 


at  Rome^  pablic  thanksgirinirs  were  offered,    given  point  within  a  circle,  is  that  wluch 


MAXIMUM. 

through  tlie  centre ;  and  tliat  tlie  ]east1ine  that  tlie  abscisses  :  put  those  two  valnes  rqnal  f<> 

can  be  so  drawn  is  the  continuation  of  the  each  other,  cancelling  the  parts  Uiat  are  coui- 

same  to  the  other  side  of  the  circle:  prop.  8.  ib.  inon  to  both,  and  dividing  all  the  reniaiDin;: 

shews  the  same  for  lines  drawn  from  a  point  terms  by  the  difference  betireen  tb«  abscisses 

without  the  circle:  and  thus  other  instances  which  will  be  a  common  factor  in  them  :  next, 

might   be   pointed  out  in  the  £lement.s. —  supposing  the  abscisses  to  become  equal,  tlut 

Other  writers  on   th^  maxima  and  minima  the  equal  ordinates  may  concur  io  the  mazi- 

are,  Apollonius,  in  the  whole  5th  book  of  his  mum  or  minimum,  that  difference  will  vanish, 

conic  sections;  and  in  the  preface  or  dedication  as  well  as  all  the  terms  of  the  equation  that 

to  that  book,  he  says  others  had  then  also  include  it;  and  therefore,  striking  those  terms 

treated  the  subject,  though  in  a  slighter  man-  out  of  the  equation,  the  remaining  terms  will 

ner. — Archimedes ;  as  in  prop.  9,  of  his  Trea-  give  the  value  of  the  absciss  corresponding  to 

tise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  where  he  de-  the  maximum  or  minimam. 

monstrates  that^ofall  spherical  segments  under  For  example,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find 

equal  superficies,  the  hemisphere  is  the  great-  the  greatest  ordinate  in  a  circle  KMQ.  PI.  10^. 


28,  &c.  lib.  6,  prop.  31,  &c.  where  he  treats  quently,  by  the  nature  of  the  circle  KLxLZ 

of  some  curious  cases  of  variable  geometrical  being  equal  LM«,    x  x  a^^  or  ©.r— i«-=jt. 

quantities,  shewing  how  some  increase  and  de-  Again,  put  another  absciss  KP-x-i-  (/,  where  d 

crease  both  ways  to  infinity ;  while  others  pro-  jg  the  difference  LP,  the  ordinate  PQ  being 

ceed  only  one  way,  by  increase  or  decrease,  to  equal  to  LM  ory ;  here  then  again  KP  x  PZ= 

infinity,  and  the  other  way  to  a  certain  magni-  PQs^  or  (*  +  rf)  x  (a jt— €Q«iajr— «*— 2^+ 

tude ;  and  others  again  both  ways  to  a  certain  ae/— .</2sy2;  put  now  these  two  values  ofv*  equal 

magnitude,  gi  vine:  a  maximum  and  minimum  ;  to  each  other,  so  shall  ffx— j««ffx— jr«— 22r+ 

also  lib.  7,  prop.  13,  14,  165,  166,  &c.     And  arf— .rf2;  cancel  the  common  terms  or  and  x*: 

all  these  are  the   geometrical   maxima   and  thenO= — ^dx  +  ad— d*^  or  2dx+tP^ad;  d't- 

minima  of  the   ancients;  to  which  may  be  vide  all  by  rf,  so  shall  2x+</=a,  a  general  eqaa- 

added  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  Vi-  tion  derived  from  the  equality  of  the  two  ordi- 

viani   De   Maxirais   et  Minimis   Geometrica  nates.  Now,  bringing  the  two  equal  ordinate* 


titles,  and  a  nearly  similar  one  in  Legendre's    NO  is  a  maximum,  viz.  the  greatest  onli 
Geometry.     The  subject  has  likewise  been    bisects  the  diameter.     And  the  operation 


nate 
and 

considered  geometrically  by  Lhuillicr,  by  Dr.  conclusion  it  is  evident  will  be  the  saine^  ti> 

Horsley  in  vol.  75  of  the  Phil.  Transac.  and  divide  a  given  line  into  two  parts,  so  that  their 

by  Dr.  Gregory  in  the  3d  vol.  of  Dr.  Hutton^s  rectangle  shall  be  the  greatest  possible. 
Course  of  Alathematics. 

Other  writings  on  the  maxima  and  minima        For  a  second  exami)le,  ^ , ^ ^ 

are  chiefly  treated  in  a  more  general  way  by  the  ^^^  *^  ^5  ""^l")*"^^  to  divide    \      Q       jy      Q 

modern  analysis;  and  first  among  these  per-  ***®  given  line  AB  into 

haps  may  be  placed  that  of  Kermat.  This,  and  ^^o  such  parts,  that  the  one  line  drawn  into 

other  methods,  are  best  referred  to,  and  ex-  'he  square  of  the  other  may  be  the  greatest 

plained  by  the  ordinates  of  curves.     For  when  possible.     Putting  the  given  line  AB»ii,aiia 

the  ordinate  of  a  curve  increases  to  a  certain  «««  P^rt  AC=«;  then  the  other  part  CB  wdt 


magnitude,where  it  is  greatest,  and  afterwards  be  a — x,  and  therefore  x*  x  a — x=aj!«— i»  is 

decreases  again,  it  is  evident  thattwo  ordinates  the  product  of  one  part  bv  the  square  of  tbe 

on  the  contrary  sides  of  the  greatest  ordinate  other.  Again,  let  one  part  be  AD= jc-f  if,  theo 

may  be  equal  to  each  other ;  and  the  ordinates  the  other  part  is  a — x — </,  and  (x-i-  d)*-^  (a^ 

decrease  to  a  certain  point,  where  they  are  at  x — d)=ax'* — sfi — 3djfl+(2ad — 3tfi)a+adi^ 

the  least,  and  afterwards  increase  again ;  there  (/>.     Then,  putting  these  two  products  eqiul 

may  also  be  two  equal  ordinates,  one  on  each  to  each  other,  cancelling  tlie  common  tenas 

sideof  the  least  ordinate.  Hence  then  an  equal  0x2 — x3,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  ^. 

ordinate  corresponds  to  two  different  abscisses,  there  result50= — 3x»-f-(2a— 3J»).  x+ad^r, 

or  for  every  value  of  an  ordinate  there  arc  two  hence,  cancelling  all  the  terms  tliatconuin  J, 

val  ves  of  abscisses.     Now  as  the  difference  be-  there  remains  0= — 3jt»  +  2ax,  or  Sx^sSo,  and 

tween  the  two  abscisses  is  conceived  to  become  x=|a  ;  that  is,  the  given  line  must  be  divide*! 

less  and  less,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  equal  into  two  parts  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  See  Per- 

ordinates,  corresponding  to  them,  approach  mat*s  Opera  Varia,  pa.  63,  and  his  Letter)  to 

nearer  and  nearer  together ;  and  when  tne  dif-  F.  Mcrsenne. 

ferences  of  the  abscisses  are  infinitely  little,  or  The  next  method  was  that  of  John  Hudde, 


nothing,  then  the  equal  ordinates  unite  in  one,  given  by  Schooten  among  the  additions  to  Vt* 

which  IS  either  the  maximum  nor  minimum.  Cartes's  Geometry,  near  the  end  of  the  Utrol. 

The  method  hence  derived  then,  is  this :  Find  of  his  edition.     This  method  is  also  drawn 

^f  an  ordinate,  expressed  in  terms  of  from  the  property  of  an  equation  that  has  tiro 


MAXIMUM. 

K|aal  roots.    He  tlte re  demonstrates  tliat,  bar-  maximtim  or  minimum.     Hence  this  rule : 

inj(  ranged  the  terms  of  an  equation,  that  has  Take  the  fluxion  of  the  algebraical  expression 

two  roots  equal,  according  to  the  order  of  the  denoting  tlie  maximum  or  miniroum,  and  put 

exponents  of  the  unknown  quantity,  taking  all  it  equal  to  nothing ;  and  that  equation  will  de- 

tbe  terms  over  to  one  side,  and  so  making  them  termine  the  ralue  of  the  unknoHrn  letter  or 

equal  to  nothing  on  the  other  side ;  if  then  the  quantity  in  question. 

terms  in  that  order  be  multiplied  by  the  terms        So  in  the  first  of  the  two  foregoing  exam- 

of  any  arithmetical  progression,  the  resulting  pies,  where  it  is  required  to  determine  x  wlien 

equation  will  still  have  one  of  its  roots  equal  ax — «'  is  a  maximum :  the  fluxion  of  thb  is 

to  one  of  the  two  equal  roots  of  the  former  ax— 2:rjt=aO;  divide  by  r,  so  shall  «—2x«0,  or 

eqnafion.     Now  since,  bv  what  has  been  said  a=2x,  and  x«=si^. 

of  the  foregoinjf  method,  wlien  the  ordinate         Also,  in  the  2d  example,  where  ajr»— jts 

ofacnrve,  admitting  of  a  maximum  or  mini-  ^ust  be  a  maximum:    here   the  fluxion  is 

mum,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  abscissa,  2axx^^^i=Q',  hence  2a-3,=0.  or  2a=3*, 

that  abscissa,  or  the  value  ofc,  will  be  two-  ^nAx'^ia 

fold,  because  there  are  two  ordinates  of  the        nn.'*  '  ^-^    l 

'  "'^"»''  "•^'.=  »"'  •"«  wiuiii«»c»  «i  i,iic        vVhen  a  quantity  becomes  a  mazimnin  or 

saoie  value,  that  is.  the  equation  ha,  at  least  „-,„;„„„   ^^^  j.  U^^^^  by  two  or  more 

two  unequal  rooU  or  values  of  *  .•  but  when  the  .ffi^^ti  ve  and  ne«u\e  terms;  in  which  only 

ordinate  becomes  a  maximum  or  ininimum.  „ne  variable  letter*!- contained ;  it  is  evident 

the  two  abscisses  nmte  in  one.  and  the  two  ,^^,  (he  fluxion  of  the  affirma  Ive  terms  will 

mots  or  values  of  «,  are  equal;   therefore,  -t„  «„.,ai  4^  ^i.^  fl.,^:^.,  «r ♦!,-«„««*;„«  ^«— 

f       ..t       L  'J  A     li     /  r.i*  DC  equal  to  the  tlnxion  of  the  neirative  ones; 

from  the  aboresaid  property,  the  terms  of  this  «;„    '»i,„;„  ,r.m.-«.i«o  ;.  «^.,«i  #«  «^*u:«» 

..      -     ^.        J,  r     /'      .  ,  since  their  uiiterence  IS  equal  to  nothinfif. 
equation  for  the  maximum  or  minimum  being         a  „j  ,„u„^  •    *i.^  «^™..:^„  r„,  *i,«  &  ,^\^^ 
!*•  !•  J  1.     *u    *            e         ^  •*!.     »:  ^1        And  when,  m  the  expression  tor  the  iiuxion 

multiplied  by  the  terms  of  any  anthmetical  „f  ^  ™,,ii,„„',„  or  minimum,  there  are  t^0 

progression,  the  root  of  the  resulting  equation  .„^  ^^  fluxionary  letters,  eih  containe<l  in 

wi Ifbe  one  of  the  said  equal  roots,  or  the  ^^^  affirmative  and  negative  terms ;  the  sum 

valM  of  the  absciss  *  when  the  ordinate  is  a  ^f  ^^^„,^  containing  the  iiuxion  of  each  let- 

*"*? iS***"* L  *i     *  r  •*!      *•  ter  will  be  equal  to  nothing:  for,  in  order 

Althongh  the  terms  of  any  anthmeuc  pro.  ^,,^j         expression  be  a  maximum  or  mini 
gression  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  some  ^.^f  ^„j^.„,  ^^^  ^^  „^^  ^^j^^^,, 

are  more  convenient  than  others;  and  Mr.  «„^„1;,:„.    u  «™.s-*  .^.»/i..»«  «  .«««:»...^  ^- 

u    1 1     1*      .^  A        I  ^^i_  ..  quantities,  it  must  prnuuce  a  maximum  or 

Hndde  directs  to  make  use  of  that  progression  „,;„;^..^    ;r  u.,*  ^„r  ^t  #i.«-*  ^.,^»f:»u.  k . 

t .  .  .  ^  J  L  «i  J^  V  •  minimum,  it  but  one  ot  those  quantities  be 
which  is  formed  by  the  exponents  ofjr,  viz.  ,'  .  ,,  o  •/.  «  .  r.  i 
to  multiply  each  term  by  tlie  exponent  of  its  •"Ppowd  variable.  sSo  if  a«-2*jf+dy  de- 
power,  and  putting  all  the  resulting  products  note  a  minimum ;  its  fluxion  is  or— 2tfx— 2xy 
equal  to  nothing :  which,  it  is  evident,  is  ex-  -fby  ;  hence  a*— 2yif«0,  and  bi^ixif=i)\ 
actly  the  same  process  as  taking  the  fluxions  ^rom  the  former  of  these  ^^^a,  and  from  the 
of  all  the  terms,  and  pntting  them  equal  to  letter  x»^.  Or,  in  such  a  case,  take  the 
nothing ;  being  the  common  process  now  used  fluxion  ot  the  whole  exnression,  supposing 
for  the  same  purpose.  only  one  quantity  variable;  then  take  the 

Thus,  in  the  former  of  the  two  foreging  ex-  fluxion  again,  supposing  another  quantity  onl^ 

aniples,  where  ox— «•,  or  ^s  is  to  be  a  inaxi-  variable:  and  so  on,  fur  all  the  several  van. 

uium ;  mult,  by  1        2  able  quantities ;   which  will  give  tlie  sam« 

girrs     -     •     ax — 2ji'*as0;  hence2jrB!a,  nunnber  of  equations  for  determining  those 

and  x=^  as  before.  quantities.    So,  in  the  above  example,  ajr— 

And  in  the  2d  example,  where  ax*  —  «*,  is  ixp-hly^  the  fluxion  is  ax — 2yi«0,  snppos- 

to  be  a  maximum ;  mult,  by  •  •  2        3  ing  only  x  variable ;  which  gives  y«^.-  and 

fives       .      •      •      .      •      2ff«*— 3a**^0 ;  the  fluxion  is  — 2iy4~^y=A  when  jf  only  is 

hence  2a  —  dxs  0,  or  Sar  «=»  2a,  and  x^^^a^  .  variable ;  which  gives  x^b ;  tJie  same  as  be&re. 
as  before.  Farther,  when  any  quantity  is  a  maximum 

The  next  general  method,  and  which  is  now  or  minimum,  all  the  powers  or  roots  of  it  will 

usually  practised,  is  that  of  Newton,  or  the  he  so  too;  as  will  also  the  result  be,  %vheu  it  is 

method  of  Fluxions,  which  proceeds  upon  a  increased  or  decreased,  or  multiplied,  or  divided 

principle  different  from  that  of  the  two  former  by  a  given  or  constant  quantity  ;   and  the 

methods  of  Fermat  and  Hudde.    These  pro-  logarithm  of  the  same  will  be  also  a  maximam 

cved  upon  the  idea  of  the  two  equal  ordinates  or  minimum. 

of  a  curve  uniting  into  one,  at  the  place  of  the        J'oflnd  whether  a  proposed  algebraiequan* 

maximum  and  minimum;  but  Newton's  upon  tityaanUtMofamaximumor minimum. — fivery 

the  principle,  that  the  fluxion  or  increment  of  algebraic  expression  does  not  admit  of  a  maxi- 

an  ordinate  is  nothing,  at  the  point  of  the  max-  mum  or  minimum,  properly  so  called ;  for  it 

imam  or  minimum ;   a  circumstance  which  may  either  increase  continually  to  inflnity,  or 

immediatelv  follows  from  the  nature  of  that  decrease    continually    to    nothing;  in    both 

doctrine :  ror,  since  a  quantity  ceases  to  in-  which  cases  there  is  neither  a  proper  maximum 

crease  at  the  maximum,  and  to  decrease  at  nor  minimum ;  for  the  true  maximum  is  that 

the  minimum,  at  those  points  it  neither  in-  value  to  which  an  expression  increases,  and 

creases  nor  decreases ;  and  itince  the  fluxion  of  after  which  it  decreases  again :  and  the  mini- 

a  quantity  is  proportional  to  its  increase  or  de-  mum  is  that  value  to  which  the  expression 

'*ase,  thereture  the  fluxion  is  nothing  at  the  decreases,  and  after  that  it  increases  again. 
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Therefore  when  the  expression  admits  of  a  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died  there  on  \\%e 

inaximum,  its  fluxion  is  positive  hefore  tliat  13th  of  August,  1662.     He  wrote  a  Commen- 

point,  and  negative  after  it;  but  when  it  admits  tary  on  the  hooks  attributed  to  Diouyaius  the 

of  a  minimum,  its  fluxion  is  negative  before,  A reopagitc,  and  several  other  works,  of  which 

and  positive  after  it.     Hence,  take  the  fluxion  un  edition  has  been,  published  by  father  Com- 

of  the  expression  a  little  before  the  fluxion  is  besis. 

equal  to  nothing,  and  a  little  after  it:  if  the  MAY,  the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  reekon- 

first  fluxion  be  positive,  and  the  last  negative,  ing  from  our  first,  or  January ;  and  the  third, 

the  middle  state  is  a  maximum :  but  if  the  first  counting  the  year  to  begin  with  March,  as  tlie 

fluxion  be  negative,  and  the  last  positive,  the  Romans  anciently  did.     It  was  called  Mains 

middle  state  is  a  minimum.    Sec  Maclaurin's  by  Romulus,  in  respect  to  the  senators  and 

Fluxions,  bouk  1,  chap.  9,  and  book  2,  chap.  5,  nobles  of  his  city,  wno  were  named  majores  ; 

art.  859.    (Hutton*s  math.  Diet,)  as  the  following  month  was  called  Jnnios, 

To  distinguish  whether  a  quantity  is  a  max!-  in  honour  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  tn  hoHorem 
mum  or  a  minimum,  or  both^  we  may,  sup-  ytfniort/772,  who  served  him  in  the  war;  thoogh 
posing  that  a  shows  the  value  of  A' correspond-  some  will  have  it  to  have  been  thus  called 
mg  to  the  max.  or  min.,  substitute  in  the  quan-  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom 
tity  proposed  instead  of  x,  a+q,  and  a — q  they  ofi'ered  sacrifice  on  the  first  day  of  it ;  and 
successively.  If  the  two  extreme  results  are  Papias  derives  it  from  Madius^  eo  quod  tuae 
real  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  mean,  the  terra  madeat.  In  this  month  the  sun  enters 
quantity  is  a  max. :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ex-  Gemini,  and  the  plants  of  the  earth  in  general 
treme  results  arc  larger  than  the  mean  one,  the  begin  to  flower* — The  month  of  May  has  ever 
quantity  is  a  min. :  but  if  one  of  the  extreme  been  esteemed  favourable  to  love;  and  yet  the 
results  be  imaginary  and  the  other  real,  the  ancients,  as  well  as  many  of  the  modems, 
quantity  is  at  the  same  time  a  max.  and  a  min.,  look  on  it  as  an  unhappy  month  for  mar- 
as  in  the  case  of  QR  which  is  a  max.  with  re-  riage. 

gard  to  the  brand)  PNR,  and  a  min.  with  re-  May,  auxiliary  verb ;  preterit  might,  (ma- 

spect  to  PMR,  PI.  103.  fijf.  2.  See  farther  Bos-  ^an,  Saxon.)     1.  To  be  at  liberty  ;  to  be  per- 

sut,  ChIcuI.  turn.  i.  pa.  207  ;  Lacrolx,  Culcul.  mitted  ;  to  be  allowed  :  as  you  may  dofiir  me 

Oifferontiel,  pa.  25  :    Montucla,  Histoire  des  all  you  can  (^Locke),    2.  Tobepossible  .-  the 

Alathem.  torn.  iii.  pa.  120,  ditch  may  bellied  by  labour  (^Bacok).   3.  To 

MAXIM  US  (Magnus),  a  native  of  Spain,  be  by  chance  :  a  blind  man  may  catch  a  hare 

who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  383.  (^Shakspcare).    4.  To  have  power:  the  kin:* 

The   unpopularity  of  Gratian    favoured    his  inny  pardon  treason  (^Shakspcare),  B.  A  word 

usurpation,  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  expressing  desire:  uvdy  my  friend  lice  long 

troops.    After  having  defeated Gratian,  he  de-  (^Drt/den), 

manded  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  take  AIay  be.     Perhaps  (^Spenser). 

him  associate  on  tlie  throne,   but  Alaximus  May,  in  botany.     See  Mesfelus. 

was  betrayed  by  his  soldiers,  at  Aquileia,  to  May-apple.     See  Podophyllum. 

the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  the  conqueror,  May-kush.     Sfe  Mespilus. 

moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  May-weed.     See  Cotula. 

fallen  and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life;  May-lilv.     S<'e  Convallaria. 

but  the  multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and  in-  May-duke.     See  Prunus. 

stantly  struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  3b8.     liis  May-fly,    in    entomology.      See    Epfe- 

son  V  ictor,  who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  m  era. 

with  him,  was  soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  May,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  at  the 

of  the  soldiers. — 2.  Petronius,  a  Roman,  de-  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a  light- 

scended  of  an  illustrious  family.     He  caused  house,  seven  miles  S.E.  of  Crail.    Tlic  sur- 

Valentinian  IIL  to  be  assasi»inated,  and  as-  rounding  rocks  render  it  almost  inaccessible, 

cended  the  throne.     He  was,  after  a  reign  of  May-game.     s.     Diversion;    sport;    such 

77  days,  stoned  to  death  by  liis  soldiers,  and  as  are  used  on  the  first  of  May  (^Bacony. 

hisbody  thrown  into  the  Tyber,  A. D.  455. — 3.  May-pole,  s,  Pole  to  be  danced  round  in 

A  celebrated  cynic  philosopherand  magician  of  May  (^Pope). 

Ephesus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Jiilian  in  MAYKR  (Tobias),  in  biography,  a  rrry 

magic,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  able  German  astronomer  and  mechanic  in  the 

historians,  it  was  in  the  conversation  and  com-  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Marspach,  in 

pany  of  Maximus  that  the  apostasy  of  Julian  the  duchy  of  VVirtemberg,  in  the  year  1723. 

originated.  After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maxinnis  His  father  was  an  insrenious  civil-engtoeer, 

was  almost  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  who  particularly  excelled  in  hydraulics;  and 

but  the  interposition  of  his  friends  saved  his  young  Tobias,  who  was  fond  of  obserring  him 

life,  and  he  retired  to  Constantinople.     He  while  at  work,  displayed  an  early  inquisitive 

was  soon  after  accused  of  magical  practices  be-  ness  concerning  such  ingenious  pursuits,  and 

fore  the  emperor  Valens,  and  beheaded  at  from  the  age  otfour  years  began  to  design  ma- 

Ephesus,  A.  I).  366.  chines  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  justness. 

Maximus  (St.),  an  abbot  and  confessor  of  The  death  of  his  father,  however,  whom  he 

the  7th  century,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Con-  lost  when  very  young,  probably  prevented  him 

5runf;nnnh>    auil  distinguished  himself  by  his  from  being  educated    to    that    emplovDiet.t. 

'le  Monothelites,  for  wliich  he  Posscssinir  but  scanty  means  for  obtaining  a>- 
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Mstance  in  his  studies,  he  was  obliged  tu  rely  or  college  for  Roman  Catholics,  opened  there 

on  his  own  ener^es,  by  wliich  he  made  him-  S7th  of  July,  1759. 

self  a  proficient  in  matliematical  learning,  and         MAYO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 

became  qnalified  to  he  an  able  instnictor  of  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  17  miles  in  cir- 

others.     While  thus  occupied,  he  aNo  assidu-  cumfeiTnf;e.     Here  are  corn,  yams,  potatoes, 

ously  calttvated  an  acquaintance  with  classical  and  plantains,     its  ctiirf  conimoility  is  salt; 

and  ptilite  literature,  and  learned  to  write  the  and  snips  trading  to  the  Kast  Indies  frequently 

Latin  lan^na^e  with  elegance.    So  well  csta-  take  in  that  article  at  this  place.  The  inhablt- 

blished  was  his  reputation  when  he  had  attain-  ants  are  negroes,  who  speak  the  Portus[^ucs8 

ed  to  his  eifht-and- twentieth   year,  that  the  language.    Lon.  23.  0 IV;     I>at.  15.  10  N. 
ciniversity  of  Gottinrai  nominated  him  to  the        Mato,  a  county  of  Connnnght,  in  Ireland, 

diair  of  matliematical  professor ;  and  not  long  about  62  miles  long,  and  52  broad,     it  has 

afterwards  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  the  sea  npon  the  W.  and  N,,  Galway  on  the  S. 

Royal  Society  in  tliat  town.    From  this  tine,  and  S.B.,  Roscommon  on  the  E.,  and  Sligo 

erery  yearof  hts  short,  but  glorious  life,  was  on  the  N.E.    It  is  a  fertile  country,  having 

distinguished  by  some  considerable  discoveries  vast  quantities  of  cattle,    deer,    hawks  and 

in  geometry  or  astronomy.     He  invented  se-  honey.    The  county  sends  two  knights  to  par- 

veral  useful  instruments  for  the  more  commo*  liament ;  and  Castlebar,  the  only  borough  town 

dious  and  exact  measurement  of  angles  on  a  in  it,  sends  two  more.    A  great  number  of 

plane.     He  corrected  many  errors  in  practical  Protestants  were  massacred  here  in  1641. 
geometry,  tracinj^  them  to  their  origin,  in  the        Mato,  once  the  capital  town  of  the  above 

refn«ctions  occasioned  by  terrestrial  objects,  county  ;  but  its  principal  trade  is  removed  to 

Aftenvards  he  particnlariy  applied  himself  to  Killafa.    Lon.  9.  39  W.     LaU  53.  40  N. 
study  the  theory  of  the  moon,  its  appearances,        MAYOR,  or  Mai  or,  the  chief  magistrate 

the  question  of  its  atmosphere,  and  tiie  recipro-  or  governor  in  the  cities,  and  roost  corporation- 

cal  actions  of  the  smn,  earth,  and  moon  upon  towns  of  England;  chosen  annually  by  his 

each  other.    He  then  extended   his  ohserva-  peers  out  of  the  number  of  the  aldermen.    See 

tions  lo  the  planet  Mars,  and  the  fixed  stars;  Alderman. 

determining  with  greater  exactness  than  before        The  word,  according  to  Verstegan,  comes 

the  places  of  the  latter,  and  ascertaining  that,  from  the  ancient  English  maier^  able,  potent, 

though  commonly  denominated  fixed,    they  of  the  vf>rb  tnatft  or  can.    The  mayor  of  the 

possess  a  certain  degree  of  motion  relative  to  place  is  the  king*s  lieutenant,  and,  with  the 

their  respective  systems.    Towards  the  end  of  aldermen  and   common   council,    can    make 

his  life  tne  magnetic  needle  engaged  his  atten-  laws,  called  by-laws,  for  the  government  of 

tion,  to  which  tie  assigned  more  certain  laws  the  place.     He  has  also  the  authority  of  a 

Chan  those  before  received.    To  these  various  kind  of  judge,  to  determine  matters,  and  to 

inquiries  and  observations  he   applird  with  mitii^ate  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
such  indefatigable  assiduity,  that  he  died  ex-        King  Richard  I.  A.  D.  1180,  first  changed 

hausted  and  worn  out  by  his  labours  in  1762,  the  bauifrs  of  London  into  mayors ;  by  whose 

when  only  39  years  of  age.     His  table  of  re-  example  others  wore  afterwards  appointed, 
fractions,  deduced  from  his  astronomical  obscr-        Mayors  of  corporations  are  justices  of  peace, 

vations,  agrees  very  nicely  with  that  of  Dr.  pro  tempore^  and  they  are  mentioned  in  several 

Bradley ;  and  his  theory  of  the  moon,  and  as-  statutes ;  but  no  person  shall  bear  any  office  of 

tronomical  tables  and  precepts,  were  so  well  magistracy  concerning  the  government  of  any 

received,  that  they  were  rewarded  by  the  En-  town,  corporation,  &c.  that  hath  not  received 

glish     Board  of    Longitude  with    tlie    pre-  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  church  of  Eng* 

mi  urn  of  3,0001.,  which  sum   was    paid   to  land,  within  one  year  before   his  election ; 

his  widow  after  his  decease.    These  tables  and  who  shall  not  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy, 

and  precepts  were  published  by  the  hoard  &c.  Stat.  13  Car.  II.  cap.  1. 
in   the    year   1770.     The    principal   works         Mayor's   courts.      To    the  lord   mayor 

which  he   gave  himself  to   the  public  were,  and  city  of  London  belong  several  courts  of 

A  New  and  General   Method   of   resolving  judicature.     The  highest  and  most  ancient  is 

all  Geometrical  Problems,  by  means  of  Geo-  that  called  the  hustings,  destined  to  secure  the 

metrical  Lines,  1741,  8vo.  in  German,     A  laws,  riirhts,  franchises,  and  customs  of  the 

Mathematical  Atlas,  in  which  all  tlie  Ma-  city.    iTic  second  is  a  court  of  reauest,orof 

thematical  Sciences  are  comprised  in  sixty  conscience;  of  which  before.    The  third  is  the 

Tables,    1748,  folio,    in  German,      A    De-  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  where 

scriptionof  a  Lunar  Globe,  constructed  by  the  also  the  sheriffs  sit:  to  which  may  be  added 

CosoM)graphical  Society  of  Nuremberg,  from  two  courU  of  sherifls  and  the  court  of  the  city 

new  Observations,  1750,  4to.  also  in  German,  orphans,  whereof  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 

Several  exact  Maps;   and  some  valuable  pa-  have  the  custody.    Also  the  court  of  common 

pers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  council,  which  is  a  court  or  assembl  v,  wherein 

Gottingen.  are  made  all  by-laws  which  bind  the  citizens 

MAiNOOTH,  a  post-town  in  the  county  of  London.     It  consists,  like  the  parliament, 

of  Kildare,  Ireland,  nearly   12    miles   from  of  two  houses:  an  upper,  consisting  of  the 

Dublin.    This  is  but  a  small  town,  and  is  lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  and  a  lower,  of  a 

principally  celebrated  for  the  chartered  school  number  of  common  council  men,  chosen  by 

VOL.  vn.  ^  E 
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lliei^cvcral  u  ;in!s  as  re\  rcsentatives  of  the  bixly  Thf  hme  of  Ihis  autlior  lias  heeu  latc'.y  r?- 
of  ilie  citizens.  In  ilie  roiirt  of  coimiioii  vivod  :ind  extended  by  Hr.  BeiUloc8,  who  pul>- 
roiinril  are  made  luivs  for  the  advjincement  of  lislied,  in  \7^^\  I'hemical  Experiments  and 
trade,  and  committees  yearly  aj)[)ointed,  &:c.  Opinions,  extracted  from  a  ivorU  published  in 
liut  acts  made  by  them  are  to  hnve  the  assent  tlie  last  century,  Svo ;  in  wliich  he  ^jivt^  to 
of  tlie  lord  mayor  and  ah?ermen,  by  stat.  11  Mayow  the  highest  credit  as  a  chemist,  and 
CJco.  I.  Also  the  chamberlain's  court,  where  ascribes  to  him  some  of  the  greatcat  mo«lern 
every  thinjj:  relating"  to  the  rents  and  revenues  discoveries  respectinfif  air,  ^iving^  many  extracts 
of  tlie  city,  as  also  the  affairs  of  servants,  &c.  from  the  three  first  of  his  treatises.  His  chVf 
are  transacted.  Lastly,  to  the  lord  mayor  be-  discovery  was,  that  oxygen  gas,  to  which  !«• 
long  tile  courts  of  coroner  and  of  escheator  ;  gave  the  name  of /ire  air^  exists  in  the  nitrons 
another  court  for  the  conservation  of  the  river  acid,  and  in  the  atmosphere  ;  which  he  prnn**! 
Thames;  anotiier  of  gaol-delivery,  held  usu-  by  such  decisive  experiments,  as  to  render  It 
ally  eiglit  timcA  a  year,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  impossibla  tu  explain  how  Boyle  and  Kulri 
the  trial  of  criminals,  whereof  the  lord  mayor  could  avoid  availing  themselves,  in  their  re- 
is  himbelf  the  chief  ju<lge.  There  are  other  searches  into  air,  of  so  capital  a  discovery. 
courih  railed  wardmotes  or  meetings  of  the  Mayow  also  relates  his  manner  of  passing- ae.-i- 
wards;  and  courts  of  halymote  or  assemblies  form  fluids  under  water,  from  ves*el  to  vesM  1, 
of  the  several  guilds  and  fraternities.  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  new  art. 

M A'YOUALTY.  s.  (from  muf/or.')  The  of-    He  did  not  collect  dephlogisticated  air  in  ve*- 
fice  of  a  mayor  (/ir/coy/).  sels,  and  transfer  it  from  one  jar  to  another. 

MA'YORESS.  *.  (from  mayor.')   The  wife    but  he  proved   its  existence  by  finding-    &tiV 
of  a  mayor.  stances  that  would  burn  in  vacuo,  and  in  watt-r 

MA  VOW  (John),  whose  discoveries  in  che-    when  mixed  with  nitre;  and  after  animals  hid 
mistry  have   astonished  the  scienlilic  part  of    breathed  and  died  in  vessels  filled  with  atmi>- 
the  public,  descended,  says  Wood,  fron»  a  gen-    spheric  air,  or  after  fire  had  been  extingxii^hed 
teel  family  living  at   Bree  in  tliC  county  of    in  them,  there  was  a  residnum  which  was  the 
Cornwall.    His  father  was  probably  a  younger    part  of  the  air  unfit  for  respiration,  and  for 
son,  bred  to  business  ;  for  our  author  was  born     supporting  fire  ;  and  he  further  shewed,  that 
in  Fleet-street,  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.     nitrous   acid  cannot  he  formed,  bat  by  cxpcr^ 
Dunstan's  in  the  West.     At  what  school  he     ing  the  substances  that  generate  it  to  the  at- 
reccived  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  a  rir-     raosphcre.     Mayow  was  undoubtedly  no  foiu- 
cumstance  which  the  biographers  of  men  emi-    mon  man,  especially  since,  if  the  above  dare* 
nent  in  the  republic  of  Tetters   should  never    are  right,  he  was  only  34  at  the  time  of  hi< 
omit,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  ;  but  on     death.     But  he  was  not  »o  unknown  as  I>r. 
tl  c  27lli  of  September  11)61,  when  he  had  just     Bcddoes  supposed  ;  for  since  the  repetition  of 
completed  his    16th  year,  he  was  admitted  a     the  same  discovery  by  Priestley  and  Scheeie,re- 
scliolar  of  Wadham  college, Oxford.  Sometime     ference  has  frequently  been  made  by  cheini>rs 
afterwards,  on  the  retouimendation  of  Henry     to  Mayow  as  the  original  inventor ;  thns  alio w- 
Coveijtry,  I'lsq.  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,     ing  to  him   a  species  of  merit   to    wliich  he 
he  was  cltDJ-en  probationer  fellow  of  All-souls    has  perhaps  hut  a  doubtful  claim,  and  which, 
college.     As  Wood   informs  us   that   he   l.ad     if  that  claim  be  well  founded,  must  certainly  be 
here  a  legist's  place,  an  expression   by  which     shared  between  him  and  Dr.  Hooke. 
we  understand  a  law-fellowship,  it  is  not  won-         MAZA,  among  the  Athenians,  was  a  sort 
.drrful  that  betook  his  degrees  in  the  civil  law,     of  cake  made  of  flour  boiled  with  wafer  ami 
ihou;ih  physic  and  the  physical  sciences  were    oil,  and  set,  as  the  common  fare,  before snrh  .*s 
the  favourite  objerts  of  his  stu»ly.     He  was  in-     were  entertained  at  the  public  expencc  in  \\\: 
ileed  an  eminent  physician,  practising  both  in     common  hall  or  prytaneum. 
London  and   in  Bath,  but  in  the  latter   city         MAZAGAN,  a  strong  place  of  Africa,  in 
chiefly  in  the   summer  months,  till  the  year     the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  on  the  frontierit 
ir>7y,  when  he  died,   some   time  during    the     of  the  province  of  Duguela.     It  was  fortititd 
njonth  of  Se]>tend>er,  in  the  house  of  an  apo-     by  the  Portuguese,  and  besieged  by  the  kin^  nt' 
thecary   in  York-street,  Covent  (iarden,    aiid     Alorocco  with  2(10,000  men  in  15t>2,  but  It*  no 
Wus  buried   in  the  church  of  that  parish.     I'e     purpose.      It  is  situated  near  the  sea.     Lon.  7- 
had  hern  married,  says  Wood,  a  little  before     45  W.      l^at.  33.  5  N. 

his  iUiith,  not  altogether  to  his  content ;  and  MAZABA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  and 
indeed  he  must  have  been  very  discontented,  if  capital  of  a  considerable  valley  of  the  same 
he  cliosf  to  die  in  the  house  of  a  friend  rather  name,  which  is  very  fertih*,  and  watered  wilJi 
tiian  in  his  own.  He  published,  Tractatus  several  rivers.  The  town  is  a  bishop*s  see,  ani 
(juinoue  ntedico  physici,  1.  l)e  salnitro;  2.  has  a  good  harbour ;  is  seated  on  the  sea  coa.>t, 
I>e  respiraiione  ;  3.  I)e  rcspiratione  fa*tus  in  in  lon.  12.  39  E.  Lat.  37.  42  N. 
nteroet()\o;  4.  He  motu  musculari  et  spiri-  M  AZA  KIN  (Julias),  a  famous  cardinal  ar^l 
lihus  aniiralibus:  5.  I)e  rarhitide.  These  prime  minister  of  France,  was  born  at  Pifrim 
were  piiMished  together  in  8\o  at  Oxford,  in  in  the  province  of  Abruzxo,  in  A'apies,  m  W^ 
1(J71;  hut  there  is  an  edition  of  two  of  them.  After  having  finished  his  studies  in  Italy  ai.l 
l)c  iisj/iraiioiie,  and  He  rachitide,  published  Sjiain,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  card  iil 
logeihei  at  L»yden  in  1671.  Sathetls,  and  became  well  skilled  in  polniri. 
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anil  in  the  interests  of  the  princes  at  war  in  working,  stop  it  up  close ;   and,  when  finei 

Italy  ;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  bringr  bottle  it  off  for  use. 

affairs  to  an  accommodation,  and  the  pea<^        Tliorley  says,  that  mead  not  inferior  to  the 

of  Qiielras  was  shortly  concluded.     Cardinal  best  of  foreii^n  wines  may  he  made  in  the  foU 

Richelieu  being  taken  with  bin  conduct,  did  lowing  manner :  Put  three  pounds  of  the  finest 

frum  thenceforward  highly  esteem  him  ;  as  did  honey  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  two  lemon 

*\so  cardinal  Antonio,  and  Louis  XIII.  who  peels  to  each  gallon  ;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  well 

procured  him  a  cardinal's  hat  in  IGil.     Ri.  scummed;  then  put  in,  while  boiling,  lemon 

chelieu  made  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  peel :  work  it  with  yeast;  then  put  it  in  your 

will ;  and  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  vessel  with  the  iM'el,  to  stand  five  or  six  monthn, 

he  had    the  charge  of  affairy.     At  last  he  be-  and  bottle  it  on  for  use.     If  it  is  to  be  kept  for 

raine  the  envy  of  the  nobility,  which  occasioned  several  years,  put  four  pounds  to  a  gallon  of 

a  civil  war:  wiiereupon  Mazarin  was  forced  to  water. 

retire,  a  price  was  srt  on  his  head,  and  his  li*  The  aothor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Chemistry 
brary  sold.  Notwithstanding,  he  afterwards  directs  to  choose  the  whitest,  purest,  and  bi*st 
returned  to  the  court  in  more  glory  than  ever  ;  tasted  honev,  and  to  put  it  into  a  kettle  with 
cuncloded  a  peace  with  Spain,  and  a  marriage  more  than  its  weight  of  water :  a  part  of  this 
treaty  betwixt  the  king  and  the  infanta.  This  liquor  must  be  evaporated  by  boiling,  and  the 
treatv  of  peace  passes  for  the  master-piece  of  liquor  scummed,  till  its  consistence  is  such, 
cardinal  ue  Muzarin's  politics,  and  procured  that  a  fresh  egg  shall  be  supported  on  its  snr- 
hiiu  the  French  king's  most  intimate  coiifi-  face  without  sinking  more  than  half  ittt  thick- 
d(*nce  :  hut  at  last  his  continual  application  to  ness  into  the  liquor :  then  the  liquor  is  to  be 
bu^ttiiess  threw  him  into  a  disease  of  which  he  strained,  and  poured  (hrough  a  funnel  into  a 
died  at  Vincennesin  lOHL-^Cardinal  Mazarin  barrel ;  this  barrel,  which  onght  to  be  nearly 
was  of  a  mild  and  affable  temper.  One  of  his  full,  must  be  exposed  to  a  heat  as  equable  as 
ifreatest  talents  was  his  knoiving  mankind,  and  possible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degrees  of  Mr. 
bis  being  able  to  adapt  himself,  and  to  assume  a  lieanmur's  thermometer,  takin<r  care  that  the 
character  conformable  to  the  circumstances  of  bung-hole  be  slightly  covered,  But  not  closed, 
affairs'.  He  possessed  at  one  and  the  same  The  phenomena  of  the  spirituous  fermentation 
time  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  and  the  abbeys  of  will  appear  in  this  liquor,  and  will  subsist  dnr- 
St  Amauld,  St.  Clement,  and  St.  Vincent,  in  ing  two  or  three  months,  according  to  the  de- 
the  same  city;  that  of  St.  Dennis,  Clugny,  and  gree  of  heat;  after  which  they  will  diminish 
Victor,  of  Marseilles  ;  of  St.  Michael  at  Sois*  and  cease.  During  this  fermentation,  the  bar- 
sons,  and  a  great  number  of  others.  He  rel  must  be  filled  up  occasionally  with  more  of 
founded  Mazario-college  at  Paris,  tvhich  is  the  same  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  some  of 
also  called  the  college  of  the  four  nations,  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart,  on  purpose  to 
There  has  been  published  a  collection  of  his  replace  the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  tne  bar- 
letters,  the  most  copious  edition  of  which  is  ret  in  froth.  When  the  fermentation  ceases, 
thatof  IJ-Id*  in  2  Tols.  duodecimo.  and  the  liquor  has  become  very  vinous,  the 

MA'ZAKD.  s.  (fuaschaire,  French.)      A  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  celhir,  and  well 

jaw  (Shakipeare).  closed  ;  a  year  afterwards  the  mead  will  be  fit 

MAZE.  f.  (mare,  a  whirlpool.  Skinner.)  I.  to  be  put  into  buttles. 
A  labyrinth  ;  a  place  of  perplexity  and  wind-        Mead  is  an  agreeable  kindi>f  wine ;  never* 

ing  passages    (^Thomson),    2.  l/onftision    of  thcless  it  retains  long  a  taste  of  honey,  whidi 

thought ;  uncertainty  ;  perplexity  (^Si(infff').  is  unpleasing  to  some  persons  ;  but  this  taste  it 

To  Maze.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To  be-  is  said  toloseentirely  by  being  kept  a  very  long 

wilder  :  to  confuse  (Sjnensef).  time.     The  spirituous  fermentation  of  honey, 

MA'ZER.  #.   (inaever^  Dutch.)    A  maple  as  also  that  ot  sugar,  and  of  the  most  of  vinous 

cup  (^Sp^nner,  Drydtn),  liquors,  when  it  is  very  saccharine,  is  gciiprally 

MA'ZY.  a,  (from  maze  )   Perplexed   with  more  difficulty  effected,    requires  more  hear, 

windings;  confused  (/^r^c/^n).  and  continues'  longer  than  that  of  ordinary 

M.  D.  Jledicina  doctor ^  doctor  of  physic.  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes  ;  ami 

MB.    The  oblique  case  of  /.  '  these  vinous  liquors  ahvays  preserve  a  sacclia- 

MB'ACOCK.  f.  (mef  C07,  French.   Skin^  rine  taste,  which  shows  that  a  part  only  of 

ner,)    An  nzorious  or  effeminate  man.  them  is  become  spirituous. 

Me'acock.  a.  Tame;  timorous;  cowardly        Mead  (Dr.  Richard),  a  celebrated  English 

(Shak^peare).  physician,  was  born  at  Stepney  near  London, 

MErvD.    (mae*»e,   Saxon.)  A   wholesome,  where  his  father,  the  reverend  Mr.  Matthew 

ai^reeable  liquor,  prepared  of  honey  and  water.  Mead,  had  been  one  of  the  two  ministers  of 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  mead  is  that  parish  ;  but  in  1662  was  ejected  for  non- 

as  follows  :  into  twelve  gallons  of  water  slip  conformity,  but  continued  to  preach  at  Step- 

the  whites  of  six  eggs ;  mixing  these  well  to-  ney  till  his  death.    As  Mr.  Mead  had  a  hand- 

^rther,  and    to  the    mixture  addinflr  twenty  some  fortune,  he  bestowed  a  liberal  education 

pounds  of  honey.    Let  the  liquor  boil  an  hour,  upon  13  children,  of  whom  Richard  was  the 

and  when  boiled  add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  eleventh:  and  for  that  purpose  kept  a  private 

mace,  and  rosemary.  As  sodu  ms  it  is  cold,  put  tutor  in  bis  honse,  who  taught  him  the  Latin 

a  spoonful  of  yeast  to  it,  and  tun  it  up,  keeping  tongue.      At>l6  years   of  age   Richard  was 

ihe  vessel  filled  as  it  woiks ;  when  it  has  done  sent  to  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  three  yeara 

EE2 
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uniler  the  famous  Gnrvius  ;  ami  then  choosiii«^  tlioils  to  be  use^l  to  prevrnt  it.  The  work's"  hr 
tlie  profession  of  pliys'w,  be  went  to  lA"yi\n\^  wrote  and  publi-shea  in  Latin  were  translul^-ti 
where  be  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous  into  English,  under  the  doctor's  inspection,  by 
Pitcairn  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  me-  Thomas  Stack,  M.  D.  and  F.  K.  S.  Thw 
dicine,  and  Hermon's  botanical  courses.  Hav-  great  physician,  naturalist,  and  antu|aart^i), 
incf  also  spent  three  years  in  these  studies,  he  died  on  t'be  IGth  of  February  17^^- 
went  with  his  brother  and  two  other  gentle-  MEADOW,  ffenerally  signifies  paistare,  or 
men  to  visit  Italy,  and  at  Padua  took  his  de-  grass  land,  that  is  annually  mown  for  bay;  hot 
gree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  physic  in  it  more  particularly  denotes  such  tracts  <u' 
1^95.  Afterwards  he  spent  some  tune  at  ground  as  are  too  low,  and  too  moist  for  cattie 
Naples  and  at  Rome ;  and  returning  home  the  to  graze  on  them  during  the  winter,  witboat 
next  year,  settled  at  Stepney,  where  he  mar-    injuring  the  sward. 

ried,  and  practised  physic  with  a  success  that        The  best  lands  for  meadow  are  those  sitaatrd 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness.  on  a  gentle  declirity,   so  as  to  be  irrigated 

In  1703,  Dr.  Mead  having  communicated  to  at  pleasure,  and  which  at  the  same  time  pos5e«» 
the  Koyal  Society  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Bonomo*s  a  rich  soil  and  moist  bottom,  especially  if  it  be 
discoveries  relating  to  the  cutaneous  worms  in  the  vicinity  of  a  brook,  or  small  rannto^ 
tiiat  generate  the  itch,  which  they  inserted  in  stream.  Sec  Irrigation. 
the  IMjilosophical  Transactions ;  this,  with  his  (jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  are  reputed  to 
account  of  poisons,  procured  him  a  place  in  the  possess  the  most  verdant  pastare.%  aii<l  th^ 
Koyal  Society,  of  which  sir  Isaac  Newton  was  finest  natural  grasses  in  the  ve<retable  cri^tion : 
then  president.  The  same  year  he  was  elect-  these  advantages,  however,  do  not  appear  t.> 
ed  physician  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  and  was  meet  with  that  attention  which  they  de^errr. 
also  employed  by  the  surgeons  to  read  ana-  Irately,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  grasses  lia<> 
tomical  lectures  in  their  hall,  which  obliged  been  a  favourite  pursuit  amongst  cxpcrimenul 
him  to  remove  into  the  city.  In  1707  bis  farmers  and  freeholders;  bat,  as  tbe  tenantry 
Paduan  diploma  for  doctor  of  physic  was  con-  in  general  are  bound  to  follow  a  certain  ruta- 
firmed  by  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  being  tion  of  crops,  without  having  the  power  o( 
patronized  by  Dr.  Kadcliife,  on  the  death  off  breaking  up  old  and  unproductive  meafions, 
that  famous  phybician  he  succeeded  him  in  his  extensive  improvements  cannot  be  rxpectini, 
lionse  at  Hloomsbury-square,  and  in  the  great-  while  such  limitations  prevail. — We  have  ror- 
est  part  of  his  business.  In  1 727  he  was  made  sorily  mentioned  these  obstacles  to  nationml 
physician  to  king  George  II.  whom  he  had  prosperity ;  because  they  would  require  a  nmrt* 
also  served  in  that  capacity  while  he  was  prince  ample  investigation  than  is  compatible  with 
of  Wales  ;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  pleasure     our  limits. 

of  seeing  his  two  sons-in-law.  Dr.  Nichols  and         The  first  requisite  towards  obtaining  a  gooil 

Dr.  Wilmot,  his  coadjutors  in  that  eminent    meadow  is,  a  perfect  acqaainiancr  wUh  tlw 

station.  best  natural  grasses,  their  peculiar  soils,  and  Uff 

Dr.  Mead  was  not  more  to  be  admired  for    best  mode  of  collecting  their  seeds  :  the  nu*a! 

the  qualities  of  the  head  than  he  was  to  be    valuable  are  those  of  the  northern  and  tmsterr. 

loved  for  those  of  his  heart.    Though  he  was     parts  of  England.    But,  as  comparatively  lev 

himself  a  hearty  whig,  yet  uninfluenced  by     nave  an  opportunity  of  procuring  such  srtnis 

party-principles,  he  was  a  friend  to  all  men  of    the  only  method  that  can  be    pnrsnetl    wi;K 

merit,  by  whatever  denomination  they  might    hopes  of  success  appears  to  be  that  of  selert- 

happen  to  be  distinguished.     Thus  he  was  in-    ing  those  grasses  which  thrive  luxuriantly  o*> 

timatc  with  Garth,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  with     a  similar  soil ;  and  to  gather  the  ripe  seed  Vn»u 

Freind;  and  long  kept  up  a  constant  corre-    a  productive  old  meaffow. 

spondence  with  the  great  Boerhaave,  who  had        On  lands  intended  for  pasture,  and  especiaM\ 

been  his  fellow-student  at  Ix^yden :  they  com-    for  sheep,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  three  k\niU  k*^ 

municated  to  each  other  tlieir  observations  and     vegetables,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  advanujf 

projects,  and  never  loved  each  other  the  less     of  successive  growth.     Thus,  Mr.  ParkinM^m 

for  being  of  different  sentiments.  sows  four  buslieis  of  the  seed  of  ray-gra^s,  v: 

No  foreigner  of  learning  ever  came  to  Lon-    red  darnel  (Jolium perenne^  L.)  ;  UHb^.  of  frr- 

don  without  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Mead  ;     foil  seed  (more  properly  common  clover,  /nA- 

and  on  these  occasions  his  table  was  always    linm  pratense^  Li. );  and  a  similar  qnantitT  o( 

open,  and   the  magnificence  of  pi*inces   was    white  clover  (<.  rtf;7^«,  L.)     He  isofopinttm 

united  with  the  pleasures  of  philosophers.     1 1    that  the  ray-grass  should  be  grated  early,  whiW 

^vas  principally  to  him  that  the  several  counties    the  white  clover  is  still  concealed  in  the  around, 

of  England  and  our  colonies  abroad  applied  for    and  the  trefoil,  or  common  clover,  is  }ustap- 

the  choice  of  their  physicians ;  and  he  was  like-    pearing ;  that,  when  the  darnel  is  eaten  doiro, 

wise  consulted    by   foreign  physicians  from    the  common  clover  will  spring  np,  and  atT«>rri 

Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  &c.      He  wrote,    excellent  food  for  sheen,  after  which  the  whitr 

besides  the  above  works,  1 .  A  Treatise  on  the    clover  will  appear  ;  and,  when  the  latter  is  ct»i»- 

Scurvy.  2.  De  variolis  et  morbillis  dissertatio.     sumed,  the  ray- grass  again  grows,  and  Mippi'x^ 

3.  Medicasacra:  sive  dc  Morbis  insignioribus,    pasturage  during  the  winter  months,  if  tV 
qui   in    Bihliis    memorantur,    Commenturius.     weather  prove   tolerably    mild.     Ueiice    tM « 

4.  Monita  et  Praecepta  medica.  5.  A  Discourse     truly    "experienced  farmer"    maintain^  it  »' 
coucerning  pestilential  contagion,  and  the  nic-    one-third  more  in   number  of  shc^^p,  at  If  *-<• 


M  E  A  M  E  A 

iBay  b«  tbas  snpported  than  by  any  other  the  extremiM.     So  4  is  an  arithmetical  niran 

inetbod.    See  Husbandry.  between  2  and  6,  or  between  3  and  5,  or  he- 

Meadow-gra88«     See  Poa.  tiveen  1  and  7  ;  also  an  atithiuetical  wean  be- 

MEADow-Bur.    See  Thalictbum.  ^,^^„  a  and  ^  is  «+*,  or  Ja+i*. 

MsAoow-sarPRON.    See  Colchicum.  — 3-'      ■    ^" 

MEAD0W.8AXIFBAG*.     See  Peuc£Dam;m.  ^ran  (Geometrical),  commonly  called  a 

aiEADOw-swEET.    See  S  PI  MA  „^„  proi^riionul,  is  the  square  rWt  of  the 

l^^^'i^r/^"'*"     l^^'    ^^  ^"  u*t  P^^^«^^  ^f^***  ^'^^  extremal*;  so  that,  to  find  a 

MEADIA,  atownofHangary,  inthe  ban.  n,ean  proportional  k>etween  two    given  ex- 

i»at  of  TeroesTar,  on  a  small  river  which  rnns  tremes,  multiply  these  together^  and  extract 


huof^ry  (^Dryden).  &lso;  the  mean  between  4  and  6  is  V-^X^^ 

To  Ms'aqbb.  v.  o.  (from  the  adjective.)    >/2l;  and  the  mean  between « and  6  is^^o^. 

To  make  lean  (Kmollei)^  Mean  (Harmonical.)    See  Habmonical 

ME'AQERNESS.  f.  (from  meager.)  1.    pbopobtion. 

Leanness  ;  want  of  flesh.  2.  ScaBtiness ;  bare-        Mean  and  extreme    proportion    or 

nm9(Baemty  extreme    and     mean     proportion,     is 

MKAK.  #.    A  book  with  a  long  handle    when  a  line  or  any  quantity  Is  so  divided  that 

(TusserX  the  less  part  is  to  the  greater,  as  the  greater 

MEAL.  t.  (male,  Saxon.^  I.  The  act  of  is  to  the  whole, 
eating  at  a  certain  time  (i^rfrvMiio/).  2.  A  Mean  anomaly  of  a  planet,  is  an  an« 
repast ;  the  food  eaten  {Shakepeare'),  S.  A  gle  which  is  always  proportional  to  the  time  of 
put;  a  fragment  (Bacon).  4.  (maetepe.Saxon;  the  planet's  motion  from  the  aphelion  or  peri- 
mee/,  Datch.)  The  flour  or  edible  part  of  helion,  or  proportional  to  the  area  described  by 
corn  (/Fb/lon).  the  radius  vector ;  that  is,  as  the  h  hole  periodic 

To    Meal.    9.  a.  (meler^  French.)    To    time  in  one  revolution  of  the  planet,  is  to  the 
sprinkle ;  to  mingle  CSkakeptare)*  time  past  the  aphelion  or  perihelion,  so  is  360* 

ME'ALMAN.  «.  yfneal  and  mmuJ)    One    to  the  mean  anomaly.     See  Anomaly. 
that  dealt  in  Bieal.  Mean   conjunction  or  opiosition,   is 

ME'ALY. «.  (from  mea/.)  1.  Having  the    when  the  mean  place  of  the  sun  is  in  con- 
taste  or  soft  insipidity  of  meal;  having  the   junction,  or  opposition,  with  the  mean  place 
qaalitiesof  meal  (^ArbutSnot).  2.  Besprinkled,    of  the  moon  in  the  ecliptic, 
as  with  meal  (^Brown),  Mean    distance    op  a    planet  prom 

Mb'aly-mocthed.  a.  Soft  mouthed;  un-  the  sun,  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between 
able  to  speak  freely  (^L* EMtrange),  the  planet's  greatest  and  leaat  distances. 

MBALY-ftiouTHBDNESs.  «.  Uashfuliicss ;  Mean  MOTION,  is  that  by  which  a  planet 
restraint  of  speech.  is  supposed  to  move  equably  in  its  orbit ;  and 

Mealy-tree  pliant.    A  provincial  name    it  is  always  proportional  to  the  time, 
for  the  vibnrnum  or  guelder-rose.  Mean    time,    or  equal  time,    is  that 

MEAN,  a,  (moine,  Saxon.)  L  Wanting  which  is  measured  by  an  equable  motion,  as  a 
dignity;  of  low  rank  or  birth,  2.  Low-mind-  clock;  as  distinguished  from  apparent  time^ 
rd;base;  noi^enerons;  spiritless  (Smalridge),  arising  from  the  unequal  motion  of  the  earth 
3.  Contemptible ;  despicable  (^Phiiipa).    4.    or  sun. 

Low  in  the  dej^reeof  any  good  quality;  k>w        MEA'NDER.  #.  Maze;  labyrinth;  flexii- 
in  worth :  low  in  power  (Dryden),  5.  {moyen^    ous  passage ;  serpentine  winding  (Hale). 
French.)  Middle;  moderate;  witliout excess        MEA'XDROUS.     a.    (from     meander.) 
(Sidn.),  6.  Intervening ; intermediate  (Kinge).    Winding ;  flexttous. 

MEAN.#.(mo^e»,  French.)  1. Mediocrity  ;  ME'ANiNO.s.(from  wean.)  1.  Purpose; 
middle  rate;  medium (<SA.).  2.  Measure ;  re-  intention  (5A(l^Jpe«re).  2.  Habitual  inten- 
golation:  not  nsed  (Spemeer).  3.  Interval ;  in-  tion  (ISoicc^mmoJi).  3.  The  sense;  the  thing 
terim;  moan  time  (^ociMer).  4.  Instrument;  understood  (Pope),  4.  Sense;  power  of 
ineasora;  that  wbicnis  used  in  order  to  any    thinking  (Pope). 

end  (Hooker).  5.  Bymii  Means.  Witliout  ME'ANLY.  ad.  (from  mean.)  1.  Mode- 
doubt;  without  hesitatran;  without /ail.  6.11  v  rately;  not  in  a  great  decree  (Dryden).  2. 
no  Means.  Not  in  any  degree;  not  at  all  Without  dignity ;  poorly  {Milton).  3.  With- 
(Addieon).  J.  Rerenne;  fortune  (Shak-  out  greatness  of  nund ;  ungenerously  (Prior). 
neare.)  ».  MEANTiVBor  Mean-while.  In  4.  Without  respect  (If^aUe). 
the  intervening  time  (Dryden.  Addieon).  ME'ANNESS.  «.  ffrom  mean.)    1.  Want 

To  Mean.  v.  n.  (meenen^  Dutch.)  1.  To  of  excellence  (Hooker).  2.  Want  of  dignity  ; 
have  in  the  mind :  to  purpose;  (Mtiion).  2.  low  rank;  poverty.  3.  Lowness  of  mind 
To  think  (Pope).  (South).    4.  Sordidness ;  niggardliness. 

To  Mean.  r.  a.     1 .  To  purpose ;  to  intend  ;        MEANT,  perf,  and  part.  pass,  of /o  mean. 

to  design  (J/iYron.).    2.  To  intend;  to  hint        MEANTES,orrather  Meantia.     In  100- 

covertly  ;  to  uoderstatid  (Dryden).  logy,  the  name  of  a  third  order  of  amphibials 

Mean  (Arithmetical),   is  Italt  tlie  sum  of    as  proposed  to  be  given  by  Liu  n<5  us,  in  order  to 


M  E  A  S  U  R  E  S. 


include  the  siren  tribe,  uliose  character  is  pe- 
culiarly ambiguous.     See  Si  R en,  as  also  Zoo . 

LOGY. 

MEAO,  one  of  the  small  Molucca  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Indiiui  sea.  Lon.  127.3  E. 
GrecHwicb.     Lat.  I.  12  N. 

MEARNS.     See  Kincardineshire. 

MEASE,  five  hundred  ot'henings. 

MEASLES,  a  cutaneous  disease,  attended 
with  a  fever,  in  which  there  is  an  appearance 
of  eruptions  that  do  not  tend  to  suppuration. 
See  Medicine. 

ME'ASLED.  ff.  ffrom  measles.^  Infected 
with  the  measles  (Hudibras). 

ME'ASLY.  a,  (from  measles  )  Scabbed 
with  the  measles  (Sici/l). 

ME'ASURABLE.  a.  (from  measure.)  1. 
Such  as  may  be  measured  {BentJey),  2.  Mo- 
derate ;  in  small  quantity. 

ME/ASURABLENESS.  s.  Quality  of  ad- 
mittin^  to  be  measured. 

ME'ASURABLY.  ad.  Moderately 
(^Ecclus.). 

ME'ASURE.«.(wf jure-,  French.)  I.  That 
by  which  any  thin^  is  measured  {Arbvthnot), 

2.  The  rule  by  which  any  thing'is  adjusted  or 
proportioned  '(More).  3.  Proportion ;  quan- 
tity settled  {Hooker),  4.  A  stated  qiiantitv 
{Shakspeare),  5.  Sufficient  quantity  (Shak- 
speare),  6.  Allotment;  portion allott»'d  {Til- 
ioison),  7.  Detrree;  quantity  {Abbot),  8. 
Proportionate  time  ;  musical  time  (Prior),  *J, 
Motion  harmonically  regulated  (Dryden),  10. 
A  stately  dance  (Shakspeare),  II.  Modera- 
tion; not  excess  (Isaiah).  12.  Limit ;  boun- 
dary (Psalms).  13.  Any  thing  adjusted 
(Smalridge),  \\.  Syllables  metrically  num. 
bered;  metre.  15.  Tune;  proportionate  notes 
(Spenser),  16.  Mean  of  action  ;  mean  to 
an  end  (Clarendon),  17.  To  have  hard 
measure  ;  to  be  hardly  treated.         5 

ToME'AS{jH£,v.a:(mesurer,  Frtncl.'.)  1, 
To  compute  the  quantity  of  any  ihin<^  by  some 
settled  rule  (Bacon),  2.  To  puss  through  ;  to 
judge  of  extent  by  marching  over  (Dryden). 

3.  Tojudgeof  quantity  or  extent,  or  greatness 
(Milton),  4.  To  adjust;  to  proportion  (Tay- 
lor). 5.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities 
(Addison),  6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  mea- 
sure (Matt.). 

Measures,  in  botany.  LinutMis  seldom 
makes  use  of  any  other  measure  besides  the  pro- 
portion  between  the  parts.  Since  plants  vary  ex- 
ceedingly in  the  size  both  of  the  whole  and  all  the 
parts,  he  has  discarded  geometrical  measures,  and 
has  adopted  others  taken  principally  from  the 
human  hand  and  arm. 

1.  Capillus.  A  hair.  The  diameter  of  a  hair. 
One-twelfth  of  a  line. 

2.  Linca.  A  line.  The  length  of  the  little  cres- 
cent  at  the  root  of  the  finger  nail.  One- twelfth  of 
an  inch. 

8.  Unguis.  A  nail.  The  length  of  a  naiL  Half 
an  inch. 

4.  Pollex.  An  inch.  The  length  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  thumb. 

5.  Palmus.  A  palm,  or  hand.  The  breadth  of 
the  four  fingers.     Three  inches. 

6.  Spithama.  A  short  span.  The  space  be- 
tween   the   end  of  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger 

'••d.    Seven  inches. 


7.  DodranS'  A  long  %\ax\.  The  space  betwetii 
the  end  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  litde  finger  extead^ 
ed.     Nine  inches. 

8.  Pes.  A  foot.  From  the  bend  of  the  dbow 
to  the  base  of  the  thumb.     Twelve  inches. 

9.  Cubitus.  A  cubit.  From  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  to  the  end  ot  the  middle  finger.  Seventeen 
(Paris)  inches:  or  something  more  thaneighieeQ 
inches  English. 

10.  Brachium.  .An  arm.  From  the  arm-pit  to 
the  end  of  the  middle  finger.     Twenty-four  incht^ 

11.  Orgya.  A  fathom.  The  height  of  a  roan, 
or  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the  fingers  vbea 
the  arms  are  extended. 

The  above  geometrical  measures  follow  the 
French  standard ;  and  it  should  be  obsex^'ed  that 
the  English  foot  is  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter 
French,  nearly.  Our  hand  is  the  breadth  of  the 
palm,  or  about  four  inches.  And  the  Roman  plm 
is  S. 78  for  architecture  and  9.79  io  buying  goods; 
English  measure. 

MsAStiaE,  ia  geometry,  denotes  any  quantity  as- 
sumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which  the  ratio  of  other 
homogeneous  or  similar  quantities  is  expressed. 
This  definition  is  somewhat  more  agreeable  to  pnur- 
tice  than  that  of  Euclid,  who  defines  measure,  a 
quantity  which  being  repeated  any  number  of  tim^s 
becomes  equal  to  another.  This  latter  dtfin'tica 
answers  onl}'  to  the  idea  of  an  arithmetical  measure, 
or  quota-part. 

Measure  or  an  angle,  is  an  arch  described 
from  the  vertex  in  any  place  between  its  Icc% 
Hence  angles  are  distinguished  by  the  ratio  of  the 
arches,  described  from  the  vertex  between  the  legs 
to  the  peripheries.  Angles  then  are  distinguished 
by  those  arches;  and  the  arches  are  distinguished 
by  their  ratio  to  the  periphery:  thus  as  angle  is 
said  to  be  of  so  many  degrees  as  there  are  in  the 
said  arch.     See  Angle. 

Measure  or  a  solid  angle,  is  the  surface  of 
the  spherical  triangle,  or  oiher  polygon  intercepted 
by  the  planes  which  determine  the  solid  angle.  See 
Solid  angle. 

Measure  or  a  riGUKC,  or  plane  surface,  is  i 
square  whose  side  is  one  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  suire 
other  determinate  length.  Among  geometncianf, 
it  is  usually  a  rod  call^  a  square  rod,  divided  ioto 
ten  square  feet,  and  the  square  feet  into  ten  square 
digits  :  hence  square  measures. 

Measure  or  a  line,  any  right  line  taken  at 
pleasure,  and  considered  as  unity.  The  modem 
geometricians  use  a  decempeda,  or  perch,  divid■^i 
into  ten  equal  parts,  called  feet ;  the  feet  they  st*b> 
divide  into  ten  digits,  and  the  digit  into  teniines.&c. 

Measure  of  the  mass,  or  quantity  or  mat- 
ter, in  mechanics,  is  its  weight;  it  being  appareat 
that  all  the  matter  which  coheres  and  moves  with  a 
body  gravitates  with  it,  and  it  being  found  by  ex. 
periment  that  the  gravities  of  homogeneal  bodici 
are  in  proportion  to  their  bulks,  hence,  while  ibr 
mass  continues  the  same,  the  weight  will  be  thr? 
same,  whatever  figure  it  put  on;  by  whith  is  me^nt 
its  absolute  weight,  for  as  to  its  specific,  that  v&ii£« 
as  the  quantity  of  the  surface  varies. 

Measure  or  a  number,  in  arithmetic  such  a 
number  as  divides  another  without  leaving  any  frac- 
tion :  thus  9  is  a  measure  of  V7> 

Measure  or  a  solid,  is  a  cube  whose  sidr  is 
one  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  any  other  determrate 
length.  In  geometry,  it  is  a  cubic  perch,  div.tltTi 
into  cubic  ft et,  digits,  &c. ;  hence  cubic  measures, 
or  measures  of  capacity. 

Measurk  or  velocity,  in  mechanics,  tbe  space 
passed  over  by  a  moving  body  In  a  given  time.    T? 


MEASURES. 

measure  t  Telocity,  Utcrcfore,  Uie  sptct  miut  be  di-  Thui,  way  one  tUnilard  ii  Mffideni  for  rettoria; 

vided   into  u  many  equal  parts  u  the  time  it  eon-  all  the  rest. 

ceived  to  be  diTided  into ;  the  quantity  of  spare  an.  Measures  nre  Tarinus.   according  to   the  Tarious 

swering  to  such  an  article  of  time  b  Uie  measure  of  kinds  and  dimensions  of   the    things    measured. — 

the  Telocity.  Hence    arise  lineal  or    longitudinal    measures,   for 

MKAsuas  roR  BomsEs,  is  tfae  hand,  which,  by  lines  or  lengths;  square  measures,  for  areas  or  super- 

statute,  contains  four  inches.  6ces ;   and   solid  or  cuUc  measures,  for  bodies  and 

MxASURi,  in  a  legal  and  commerdal  senect  de-  their  capaciti*s:  all  which  again   are  very  diflferent 

notrs  %  certain  q*jantity  or  proportion  of  any  thing  in  diflerent  countries  and  in  difTerent  ages,  and  even 

bought,  sold,  Ysiued,  or  the  like.     It  is  necessary,  many  of  them  for  diflerent  commodities.     Whence 

for    the   conrenience  of  commerce,    that    an    uni-  arise  other  divisions  of  ancient  and  modem  measures, 

formity  should  be  observed  in  weights  and  measures,  domestic    and    foreign  ones,    dry   m. azures,    liquid 

and  rejzulated  by  proper  standards^     A  foot-rule  may  measures,  &,c. 

be   used  as  a  sun«brd  for  measures   of  length,  a  ,         .,                   .^               ,  ^     i.    ^^ 

bushel   for  measures  of  capwity.   and  a  pound  for  Long  Masuret,  or  Meaiurei  of  AppUcui  on. 

weights.     There  should  be  only  one  authentic  stand-  1 .  The  English  and  Scotch  standards. 

ard  of  etch  kind*  formed  of  Uie  most  durable  roa-  The  English  lineal  standard  is  the  yard,  contain- 

teriala,  and  kept  with  all  possible  care.     A  sufficient  ing  S  English  feet ;  equal  to  3  Pbrts  feet  1  inch  and 

numbo^  of  copies,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  prin-  ^  of  an  inch,  or  J  of  a  Paris  ell.     The  use  of  this 

cipal  standard,  may  be  dbtributed  for  adjusting   the  measure  wss  established  by  Henry  I.  of  England, 

weights  and  measures  that  are  made  for  common  and  the  standard  taken  from  the  length  of  his  own 

use.     There  are  several  standards  of  this  kind  both  arm.     It  is  divided  into  36  inches,  and  each  inch  is 

in  England  and  Scotland.     See  the  article  Weiobt a  supposed  equal  to  3  bsrfey-corns.     When  used  for 

and  Measubei.  measuring  cloth,  it  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and 

If  any  one  of  the  standards  above  mentioned  be  each  quarter  subdivided  into  4  nails.    The  English 

justly   preserved,  it  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  ell  is  equal  to  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  or  45  inches,  and 

the  others,  by  which  they  may  be  corrected  if  in-  Is  used  in  measuring  linens  imported  from  Germany 

accurate^  or  restored  if  entirely  lost     For  instance,  and  the  Low-conntries. 

if  we  have  a  standard  foot,  we  can  easily  obuin  an  The  Scots  elwand  was  established  by  king  David  I. 

inch,  and  can  make  a  box  which  shall  contain  a  cu«  and  divided  into  37  inches.     The  standard  is  kept  in 

bical  inch,  and  may  serve  as  a  standard  for  measures  the  council-chamber  of  Edinburgh,  and,  being  com- 

of  capacity.    If  it  be  known  that  a  pint  contains  100  pared  with  the  English  yard,  is  found  to  measure  37^ 

cubk»l  inches,  we  may  make  a  vessel  five  inches  inches  ;  and  therefore  the  Scuts  inch   and  foot  are 

square^  and  four  inehea  deep,  which  will  contain  a  larger  than  the  English,  in  the  proportion  of  180  to 

pint.     If  the  standard  be  required  in  any  other  form,  185;  but  this  difference  being  so  inconsiderable^  is 

we  may  fill  this  Tessel  with  water,  and  regulate  an-  seldom  attended  to  in  practice.     The  Scots  ell,  though 

other  to  contain  an  equal  quantity.    Standards  for  forbidden  by  law,  is  still  used  for  measuring  some 

weights  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  foundation ;  coarse  commodities,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  land 

for,  if  we  know  how  many  inches  of  water  it  takes  measure  of  Scotland. 

to  weigh  a  pound,  we  have  only  to  measure  that  Itinerary  meastnre  is  the  same  both  in   England 

quantity,  and  the  weight  which  balances  it  may  be  and  Scotland*    The  length  of  the  chain  is  4  poles, 

assumed  as  the  standard  of  a  pound.  or  22  yards  ;  80  chains  make  a  mile,    llie  old  Scota 

Again,  if  the  standard  of  a  pound  be  given,  the  computed  miles  were  generally  about  a  mile  and  a 

measure  of  an  inch  may  be  obuined  from  it:  for  half  each. 

we  may  weigh  a  cubical  inch  of  water,  and  pour  it  The  reel  for  yam  is  2}  yards,  or  10  quarters,  in 
into  a  regular  vessel ;  and  having  noticed  how  far  it  circuit;  120  threads  make  a  cut,  13  cuts  make  a  hasp 
is  filled*  we  may  make  another  vessel  of  like  capacity  or  hank,  and  4  hanks  mske  a  spindle, 
in  the  form  of  a  cube.  The  side  of  this  vessel  may  2.  The  French  atandsrd  is  the  aune  or  ell,  con- 
be  assumed  as  the  standard  for  an  inch ;  and  stand-  taining  3  Paris  feet  7  inches  8  lines,  or  1  yard  f  Eng- 
ards  for  a  foot,  a  pint,  or  a  bushel,  may  be  obtained  lish;  the  Paris  foot  royal  exceeding  the  English 
from  it.  Water  is  the  most  proper  substance  for  re-  by  TSfhrP^t^  as  in  one  of  the  following  tables.  This 
gulating  standards;  for  all  other  bodies  difler  in  ell  is  divided  two  ways,  vis.  into  halves,  thirds, 
weight  from  others  of  the  same  kind;  whereas  it  is  sixths,  snd  twelfths;  and  into  quarters,  half-quar« 
found  by  experience  that  spring  and  river  water,  rain,  ters,  and  aixteenihs. 

and  melted  snow,  and  all  other  kinds,  have  the  same  The  French,  however,  have  since  their  revolution 

weight ;  and  this  uniformly  holds  in  all  countries  when  formed  an  entirely  new  system  of  w<righis  and  ni«a* 

the  water  is  pure,  alike  warm,  and  free  from  salt  and  sures,  according  to  the  following  table, 
minerals. 
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3.  The  English  avoirdupois  pound  weighs  7004 
troy  grains;  whence  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  where- 
of 16  make  a  pound,  is  found  equal  to  437.75  troj 
grains.  And  it  follows,  that  the  troy  pound  is  tu 
the  avoirdupois  pound  as  88  to  107  nearly;  for  as 
8S  to  107,  so  is  6760  to  7003-636:  that  the  troy 
ounce  is  to  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  as  80  to  73  near, 
ly  ;  for  as  80  to  73,  so  is  180  to  438  :  and,  lastly,  that 
the  avoirdupois  pound  and  ounce  are  to  the  Paris 
tsvo-marc  weight  and  ounce,  as  63  to  68  nearly;  for 
ns  63  to  68,  so  is  7004  to  7559.873.  See  Weight. 
The  Paris  foot  expressed  in  decimals  is  equal  to  1 .0654 
of  (he  English  foot,  or  contains  12.785  Eiigli&h 
inciits. 


4.  The  standard  in  Holland,  Flanders,  Sweden, 
a  good  part  of  Germany,  many  of  the  Htnte^tovos, 
as  Dantzick  and  Hamburgh,  and  at  Geocra, 
Franckfort,  &c.  is  likewise  &c  ell;  but  the  ell  in 
all  these  places  diffen  from  the  Paris  ^.  In  Hol- 
land it  contains  one  Paris  foot  1 1  lines,  or  4^>sevenihs 
of  the  Paris  ell.  The  Flanders  ell  contains  2  feet 
1  inch  5  lines  and  half  a  line,  or  7>tweifths  of  tbe 
Paris  ell.  The  ell  of  Germany,  Brabant,  &.C.  is  equil 
to  that  of  Flanders. 

5.  I'he  Italian  measure  is  the  braccbio,  t>race,  or 
fathon).  This  obtains  in  the  states  of  MoJena,  Ve- 
nice^ Florence,  Lucca«  Milan,  Mantua,  ISolo^na, 
\c.  but  is  of  diflerenl  Itnizths.      At  Venice  it  cttu 


MEASURES. 


tains  1  Paris  foot,  1 1  incbet,  S  fines,  or  0.fift«CBt]is 
oi  the  Fuis  elL  At  Bolcgaa,  Modena,  tod  Mao- 
tiiftf  the  brace  u  the  same  m  at  VcDioe.  At  Lucca 
it  contains  1  Paris  foot,  9  mchas.  10  lines,  or  balf  a 
Paris  eU.  At  Florence  it  contains  I  foot,  9  inches, 
4  lines,  or  49-bundredths  of  a  Psris  ell.  At  Milan, 
the  brace  for  measuring  of  silks  is  I  Paris  foot,  7 
inches,  4  lines,  or  4-ninths  of  a  Paris  eU;  that  for 
woollen  doths  is  the  same  with  the  ell  of  Holland. 
I/astly,  at  Bergama,  the  brace  U  1  foot,  7  inches,  6 
iinea,  or  5-nintbs  of  a  Paris  ell.  The  usual  measure 
at  Naples,  however,  is  the  canna,  containing  6  feet, 
10  inches,  and  2  lines,  or  one  Paris  ell  and  IS* 
seventeenths. 

6.  The  Spanish  mcaaure  is  the  vara  or  yard,  in 
som«  places  called  the  bam;  containing  17 
twentj-fourths  of  the  Paris  elL  But  the  measure 
in  Castile  and  Vslenda  is  the  pan,  span,  or  palm ; 
which  is  used,  together  with  the  canna,  at  Genoa. 
In  Arrsgon,  the  vara  u  equal  to  a  Psris  eU  and  a 
hslff  or  5  feet,  5  inches,  6  lines. 

7.  The  Porti^uese  measun  is  the  eavcdos,  con* 
tsining  2  feet,  1 1  lines,  or  4-sevenths  of  a  Paris  ell ; 
snd  the  vara,  106  whereof  make  lOQ  Paris  ells. 

8.  The  Piedmontese  measure  is  the  ras,  contain- 
ing I  Paris  foot,  9  faiches,  10  lines,  or  half  a  Paris 
t-n.  In  Sicily,  their  measure  is  the  canna,  the  tame 
«^th  that  of  Naples. 


8.  The  Muscovite  measures  are  the  cubit,  equal 
to  1  P^s  foot,  4  inches,  2  lines;  and  the  arciu, 
two  whereof  are  equal  to  3  cubits. 

10.  The  Turkish  and  Levant  measures  are  the 
picq,  containing  2  ieet,  2  incbesi  and  2  lines,  or 
three-fiftbs  of  the  Paria  dl«  The  Chinese  measure 
is  the  cobre,  ten  whereof  are  equal  to  three  Parts 
dls.  In  Penia,  and  some  parts  of  the  Indies,  the 
gueze^  of  which  there  are  two  kinds;  the  royal 
guoM,  called  also  the  gueze  monkelser,  containing 
2  Paris  feet,  10  indies*  11  lines,  or  four-fifths  of. 
tbo  Paris  ell;  and  the  shorter  gueze,  called  simply 
gueze,  only  two-thirds  of  the  former.  At  Goa  and 
Ormuz,  the  messure  is  the  vara,  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Portuguese,  having  been  Introduced  by  them. 
In  Pcgn,  and  aone  other  parU  of  the  Indies,  the 
cando,  or  caodi,  equal  to  the  dl  of  Venice.  At  Goa, 
and  other  parts,  they  use  a  larger  cando,  equal  to 
17  Dutch  ells,  exceeding  that  of  Babel  and  BsUora 
by  }  per  centum,  and  the  vara  by  64*  lo  Siam, 
they  use  the  ken,  short  of  three  Paris  feet  by  one 
inch.  The  ken  conuins  two  soks.  the  suk  two 
ketibs,  the  kcub  12  bious  or  inches,  the  niou  to  be 
equal  to  eight  gruns  of  ricc^  i.  e.  to  about  nine  lines. 
At  Camboia  they  use  the  baster]  in  Japan  the  tft- 
taro;  and  the  spao  on  some  of  the  coasU  of 
Guinea. 
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English  Measures  of  Length. 
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22 
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7040 

5280 

3520 
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Scripture  Measures  of  Length,  reduced  to  English. 


Digit 


96 


144 
192 
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12 
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Fathom  .  -  - 

Ezechid*s  reed 

Arabian  pole  • 
10  'Schcenus,  or  measuring  line 


20 


1 


I3i 


Furlong 
8  iMile. 


Eng  ua  Dec. 

feet  S 

0  0.912 

0  3.648 

0  10.944 

1  9.888 
7  3.552 

10  11.328 

14  7.104 

145  11.04 
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1 

The  Longer  Scripture  Measures. 
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miles,    paces,  feet. 
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0     0 
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th|  reduced  to  English. 
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Roman  Measures  of  Length,  reduced  to  English. 
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0     I       2  305 
0     I       5.4lb* 
0     2      5.01 
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967     0      0 


Egyptian  stadium 

A  Table  of  the  JVIeasures  of  Lenjith  of  llie  principal     Greek  foot       -  .  -  _ 

Places  compared  with  the  English  Foot.  phylelarian  foot  -  ! 

Hebrew  foot    -  -  -  , 

AKCIE.VT  MEASURES  CUbit- 

Arabian  foot      -  -  -  .        \.{)[)5 sacred  cubit     - 

Egyptian  fool   -  -  -  -       1.121      gi«t  cubit  ^six  common  cubits. 


7  SO  i 

i.i-r 
;:.t'i .' 
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Natural  foot 
Komao  foot 


(after  Titus) 
(from  ralca) 
-    (from  buildinga) 
(from  a  atone) 


Roman  mile  of  Plioy 

of  Strabo 

Sicilian  foot  of  Archimedes 


•814 

.970 

.965 

.9672 

.9681 

.9696 

4840.5 

4903. 
.730 


MODEftV   KCASUSE8. 
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a 
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cU 
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2.2S0 
1.036 
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24888. 
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MEAsnvCi  (Square  or  Superficial).  Kngllsh 
square  or  superficial  measures  are  raised  from  the 
yard  of  36  mches  multiplied  into  itself,  and  thus 
producing  1296  square  inches  in  the  square  yard: 
the  divisions  of  this  are  square  feet  and  inches ;  and 
the  multiples,  poles,  roods,  and  acres,  as  in  the 
following  table: 


Inches 

English  Square  Measures. 

144  Foot 

1296 

9 

Yard 

3600 

25 

H 

Pace 

39204      27  *i 

30^ 
1210 

10.8^ 

Pole 

156816010890 

1 

435.6 

40 

160 

Rood 

6272640  43560 

4840 

1743.6 

T|Acre. 

Roman  Square-Measure  reduced  to  English. 

The  integer  was  the  Jugenim  or  sere,  which  the 
Romans  divided  like  the  libra  or  as  :  thus  the  Juge- 
rum  contained 


:r 

■S    . 

Square 
feet. 

-1 

9 

H 

18 

Square 
tcct. 

As 

2880O 

288 

•2.S0.05 

Deunx 

26400 

264 

2 

10 

183.85 

Dextans 

24000 

240 

2 

2 

117.64 

Ilodrana 

21600 

216 

1 

34 

51-42 

Bes 

19200 

192 

1 

25 

257.46 

Septunx 

16800 

168 

1 

17 

191.25 

Semis 

14400 

144 

1 

9 

125.03 

Quincunx 

12000 

120 

I 

1 

58.82 

Triens 

9600 

96 

0 

Si 

264  85 

Quadrans 

7200 

7'2 

0 

24 

198.64 

S;xtana 

4800 

48 

0 

16 

13';.43 

Uncta 

2400 

24 

0 

8 

66.21 

JVof^.— Aetna  major  was  144(K>  aquare  feet,  equal 
to  a  semis ;  dims,  3600  square  feet,  equal  to  aes- 
cuncia ;  and  actua  minimus  equal  to  a  sextans. 

Measures  (Cubical),  or  Measures  of  capa- 
city  for  Liquida.  The  English  measures  were 
originaUy  raiaed  from  troy-weight;  it  being  en- 
actfd  by  several  atatutes  that  eight  pounds  troy  of 
wheat,  gathered  from  the  middle  of  the  car  and 
well  dried,  should  wei|{h  a  gallon  of  wine  meaaure, 
the  divisions  and  muliiplea  whereof  were  to  form 
the  other  measures  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  also  or- 
dered, that  there  ahould  be  but  one  liquid  mctsure 
in  the  kingdom:  yet  custom  haa  prevailed,  and 
there  having  been  introduced  a  new  weight,  viz.  the 
SToirdupois,  we  have  now  a  aecond  standard  gallon 
adjusted  thereto*  and  therefore  exceeding  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  the  avoirdupoia  weight  to  troy 
weight.  From  thia  latter  standard  are  laiaed  two 
aeveral  meaaures,  the  one  for  ale,  the  other  fur 
beer. 


if  £  A  N  L'  J.  E  S. 
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*5 
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*r^> 


^2     JHogJwd 


-  rr-rsl  X. 


^^S»i*I^>  -t  vJiv*.  .Tr    ur  LsT 


^*»*^  rssni 


*i  ix>  Zr -iui  ^tce  McMore. 


Vj^ 


•>. 


4    Cue 


Ir   I       I:; 


^  .-Bj^i-  j-r  K 


ex 


-••  .  i:>  c 


••''^•o*  «r  C^^oer 


G*IL  Pints,  ^l^ 

o   o|   0.211 

o  3f    a844 

>  2      2.633 

2  4       5.0e7 

7  4      15.2 


<:> 


7.625 


Artie  Measures  0/  Ca'>j' *—  £^  r  •       1 


Gx-Lliarioa 
•2   Cbeme 


.-»j 


10 


15 


i^ 


Myttron 


2i^ 


7iJ 


I     720 


30 


60 


2 

4 
6 


24 


CoDcbe 
2 
3 


Cyalli 


lOi 


360 


48 


uy,H 


l'2 


l^Oxybaphon 
Cotylc 


24 


144 


*<,4H  I  4S20  I  34 If,  I   |77« 


12  I     8 


72  I  4« 


2 


12 


Xest 

6 


es 
Clious 


^^lilliiiL&llsl.Vctrel 


es 


wine  Mmsoi^, 

Gall,  pinb 

loch. 

0  l4» 

ao35(Vi 

«    A 

0.0;  1:^ 

•    A 
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MEASURES. 


Roman  Metturts  ot  Cnpacity  for  LiquMt,  reduced  to  Englitb  Wiiw  Measure. 


LigttU 

• 



GaU.  ] 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 
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4 

Cyatbui 

OA        0-469  f 

6 

«i 

Acetaba 

[am     ------ 

1 

0  1         0.704  i 

VJ 

.1 

2    Quartarhif      -                        -            .            . 

'  0  J         1.409 

224 

S 

4 

2 

Hernial 

I           •             -             -             - 

0  4         2.818 

48 

12 

8 

4 

fi 

SextariM        -           .            . 

1            5.636 

288 

72 

48 

24 

12 

6 
24 

48 
960 

Cooi 

iw 

7           4.942 

1152 

288 

192 

96 

48 

.  4 

Urm 

•                              m 

4^         5.33 

2304 

576 

384 

192 

96 

8 
160 

2 

40 

Ampbora 
'20  Culeus 

1           10.66 

16080 

>  1520 

76SO 

3840 

1920 

2          1 1 .095 

Beer  and  Ale  Measure. 


rFmU 


English  Dry  or  Com  Measure. 
Solid  inches 


8 

GalloB 

72 

9 

Firkin 

144 

'2S9 
576 

18 

2Kil 

iderkin 

36 

4|2 

Barrel 

72 

8l  4 

21  Hogshead. 

33.6 


268.8 


.537.6 


Pint 


8 


2150.4 


17203.2  512 


16 


64 


Gallon 
Peck 


8 


1 


64  I  32 


Bushel 
Quarter. 


P. 


Scripiore  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  dry.  reduced  to  English  Corn  measure. 
Gacbal  ...... 


Peck.  Gall.  Fint?""*' Dec. 
inch. 


0    0    0^      0.031 


20 


36 


120 


Cab    - 


'* 


iGomor 


360 


1800 


3600 


18 


90 


180 


3iScab 


10 


50 


too 


15 


30 


Epha 


10 


Leteeh 
2|Chomer,  or  Coron 


0 

0 

2* 

0.073 

0 

0 

^^ 

1.21 1 

1 

0 

1 

4.036 

3 

0 

3 

12.107 

16 

0 

0 

26.500 

S> 

0 

1 

18  969 

Attic  Measures  of  Cflpacily  for  things  diy,  reduced  to  English  Corn  Mcasuro. 

Peik.  Gal.  Pint   ?°?^  Dfc. 

incli. 


^^UiaitOB 

• 

10 

Cyalhoi 

J    - 

15 

li 

Oxybapboa 

60 

6 

4 

Cotyle 

ISO 

180 

18 

8 

'2 

Xestt 

fB 

18 

12 

S 
144 

li 

Choei 

8640 

864 

576 

72 

48 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


^^'^7(^ 
2.763^ 
4.144} 
16.579 


0    0    0      33.158 


Medimnos     • 


0     0     I 

4     0    6 


15.705] 
3.501 


MEASURES. 


TIk  ualnl'  gallun  at  GuildbulJ,  whkli  it  ihe 
standirtl  for  winei,  t|iirii9,  olli,  Ac  ii  «u{^i»ed  la 
contain  231  cubic  incbii,  and  on  lliii  luppoiUion 
Ihe  olh«  mcuures  raiMd  Ihcrefrom  will  coniaio  aa 
in  the  table  undemrath  ;  yet,  by  actual  experiment, 
made  in  [008,  before  llie  lord-mayor  and  the  com- 
iniuionert  of  exciie,  thit  gallon  wai  found  to  con. 
lain  only  2:J4  cubic  incbea  :  it  wai  however  agreed 
to  continue  the  cotnmon  luppoted  contenU  of  331 
cubic  inchea;  to  that  all  cornpulationi  aunil  on 
llieir  old  foolinj;.  Hence,  at  12  is  to  SSI,  to  it 
t4j§loVei^tbe  cubic  inchet  in  the  ale  gallon t 
but  in  eflecl  the  ale  <]uart  conlaini  70^  cubic  inchet, 
on  which  principle  the  ale  and  beer  gallon  will  be 
S»Z  cubic  incliet.  The  teveral  diviaioni  and  n»J- 
(iples  or  ihetc  meaiurei,  and  thdr  propotlioiL^  ut 
exhibited  in  the  following  Itblea : 


Eoglith  '' 
Solid  inches 

231   I 


Jeniih  Measurct  of  Capacity  fui 


Cap 

Log 

6* 

4 

Cab 

Ifi 

n 

3  1 

3a 

96 

24 

72 

<i  1 

18  1 

960 

7ao 

~tHn 

■     .1    li.irary   foot,    and    tntb  kc 

il  !o  ihc  lundard  by  which  iLe 

>  ;i.ii  in   Europe   migbl  be  r^ultt. 

■     .■    I.ii  plan  to  be  worthy  of  adopiioe, 

I  sf  riTiiait   made,  it  appean  thai  ibe  Paiii 

■'!  *"'■''  a  pruporiiun  to  the  boruy  foot  if 

Ii    1.  i'i;il.  of  three  Paria  feet  it  864  haJftne.,  and 

i'  ii    111    a    pendulum   vibrating  teccndt   contUtt  li 

..(      ' '  I   iiaif  linct.     The  principal  objection  to  thit  iA- 

jiLTiuui  suggeation  of  Huygen   it   founded   on  Ibe 

'     <>l      ^liiunipiion  that  the  action    of  grarily  it    the  Bne 

'  il.i :,  le-     in  ull  pirti  of  the  glube,  whicli  ii  cErtainly  not  the 

I  HI   (inii,      CBie  J    consequently,    instead   of  ill   terring  unirer. 

.iiioiiinc]     tally,  it  would  be  useful  only  in  Ihote  places  which 

;    to    the     lie   under   tl>e  titmt  parallel'  of  latitude.     Tho.  if 

tT  pbyed.      each  diiTerenl  latitude  bad  Iti  foot  equal  to  the  pio. 

ilniF  we     poteJ  third  part  of  the  pendulum  Tibratiog  trcvnk 

riie  otdi-     there,    any  ginen    laiiiude   mutt   hate    a    diflemt 

or  GOlh      length    fur  Ihe  foot.      EiduaiTi!  of  ihii  otgertiK, 

i  between     there  would  Le  a  tecond  proceeding    frcm   the  drf- 

DT  con.     ficulty   attending    the    eiBi:t    meaiureinent    belweee 

)  Ihe  let.  that    it    it   highly   proUble   no   two   pcnoH  woJil 

up    the  agree  in  their  tccouoti  of  Ihe  ipiee. 
half  lung         Many   attenipli  and    enpedientt    were    niggnird 

rhe  met-  after  Ihe  i^ection  of  the   abore   plan,    wiih   timilir 


t   of  (1 


Tbia 


e  of  the  Sociely  for  the  Bocouragenieni  of 
,  Sltnufacturet,  and  Commerce,  the  oSiceit  cf 
li>  with  a  eomniendable  leal,  adTertiied  a  pn. 
]  of  one  hundred  ^uineat,  or  a  gold  medal,  u  a 
■         ■■  '  )   -ouU  n 


'    fur 


1    hi 


MEASURES. 

point  of  ganpension  to  one  tnd  tlie  itme  pendulum.  Tower  tUndard  on  the  Royal  Society**  srnle. '  8tr 

and  by  this  inrans  he  intended  to    acconoplish   the  George    2ibuckburgh,  adopting   Troughton*i    acalea 

full  eHect  of  two,  the  diflfcreoce  in  the  lengths  of  for  the  standard,  found  the  origuial  Tower  standard 

wfaici)  was  the  desired  measure.  36.004 ;  the  yard  £.  on  the  Royal  Society*s  scale  by 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Hatton  were  approved  by  the  Graham   36.0013   inches;    the  yard    exchequer   of 

ingenious    Whitehurst,  who    improved   upon  them,  the  same  scale  35.9933 ;    Roy^s  scale  36.00036 ; 

ai^  invented  some  very  curious  and  excellent  ma«  the  Royal  Society*s  scale  by  Bird  35.99935 ;  Bird*s 

chinery ;  besides  which,  he  published,   eight  years  parliamentary    standard   of  1758,    36.00023.    The 

after,  a  work    entitled  An    Attempt    towsrds    ob-  English  have  employed  and  adjusted  their  standards 

\i'a\ng  invariable  Measures    of  Length,    Capacity,  at  the  temperature  of  62*»  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 

and  Weight,  from  the  Mensuration  of  Time,  &c.  meter,    and     the  French  at  the  freezing  point  «if 

Mr.  Wbitjhurst  thought  it  covenient  and    proper  water.      The  French    metre  is    39.37100   English 

fur  attaining  this  most  desirable  end,  to  endeavour  inches,  and  the  ten   milliouth   part  of  the  quadrant 

U)  obtain   a    measure   of   the    greatest    convenient  of    the    meridian.      The    same    measure    contains 

length    from    two    pendulums,     the    vibrations    of  36.9413   French    inches,    or  3  feet   11.296  lines. 

«liich  are  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  of  lengths  Hence,   says   the   doctor,  the   French  toise  of  72 

agreeing  with  the  English  standard  in  whole  num.  inches  is  equal  to  76.736  English  inches.      One  of 

tierf.  Lalhndes    stands rds    measured   by  Dr.    Maskelyne 

To   explain    our    philosopher's    intentioni    more  was  76.73,  the  other  76.736.     In  latitude  45*,  a 

fuVy,  let  us  admit  the  supposition  that  the  length  pendulum  of  the  length  of  a  metre  would  perform 

of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  in  a    vacuum   86116.5  vibrations  in  a  day.     The 

London  is  39.2  inches;  the  length  of  one  vibrating  length  of  the  second  pendulum  is  993827  at  Paris. 

4'2  tiroes  in  a  minute  amounta  to   80  im  hes ;    by  The  French  National   Institute  of  Sciences  and 

liie  same  unerring  rule,  another  vibrating  84  times  Arts  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and 

io  a  minute  roust  be  20  inches:  the  difference  re-  in  the  month  of  Nivo&e,  in  the  year  1801,  a  mem* 

suiting  from  these  data  is  60  inches  and  his  pro.  her  read  a  report  from  a  comraiitee,  founded  on  the 

posed  standard  measure.     Pursuing  his  exiwrimcnts  comparison  of  the  standard  metre  of  the   Institute 

to  the  very  acme  of  perfection,  he  found  the  varia.  with  the  English  foot.     And  31.    Pictet,  professor 

tioD  in  the  length   of   the  two   pendulums    to    be  of  natural   philosophy  at   Geneva,  exhibited  to   the 

59.^92  inches,  instead  of  CO,  arising  from  an  error  class,  in  the  month  of  Vendemiaire,  a  collection  of 

in  the  sssumed  length  of  the  seconds*  pendulum.  the  roost  interesting  objects,  which  he  had  collected 

It  is  generally  i^mittcd,  that  Mr.  Whitehurst  has  in  England,  relating  to  arts  and  sciences.     One  of 

sDccet^ed  in   his  design,  and  demonstrated  to  the  the  number  was   a  standard  of  the  English   linear 

learned  how  an    invariable  standard    may    at    any  measure,  which  was  of  brass,   49  inches  in   length 

time  be  found  for  the  same  latitude.     Bi-sides  this  and  neatly  divided  by  engraved  lines  into  tenths  of 

diicovery,  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  ac  an  inch.     Tiiis  standard  was  made  for  the  exhibitor 

rurste  ascertaining  of  a  fact  of  very  considerable  im-  by   Troughton,  a  resident  in  London,  who  has  de. 

ponance  in    natural    philosophy.      A    pen>on    who  aervedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  dividing  instru. 

wrote  with  ability  on  this  point   observes,  with   re-  roents  with   the  utmost  accuracy ;    which  was  com* 

»pect  to  the  fact  just  mentioned,   **  The    difference  pared  with  another  made  by  the  same  artist  for  sir 

bctvecn  the  lengths  of  the  rods  of  two  pendulums,  George  Shuckburgh,  when   it    was   ascertained  sa. 

«bose  vibrations  are  known,  is  a  datum  from  which  tisfaciorily,   that    the    variations  between  them  did 

UAy  be  derived  the  true  lengths  of  pendu-ums,  the  not  amount  to  more    than    the  difference    between 

>;>4ces  through  which  heavy  bodies  fall  in  a  given  the  divisions  of  each ;  in  other  words,  the  variation 

time,  with   many  other  particulars    relative   to   the  was  almost  imperceptible.      Arguing  from  this  cir* 

il>ctrine  of  gravitation,  the  6gure  of  the  earth,"  &c.  cumstaoce,  the  standard  may  he  considered  as  idcn. 
Mr.   Whitehurst    perceived  from    this    experiment, 
that  the  length  of  t  seconds*  pendulum  vibrating  in 

a  circular  arc  of  3*  20',  is  very  nearly  39.119;  but  Another    excellent     instrument,    constructed    by 

prrfornting  the  same  motion  in  the  arc  of  a  cycloid,  Mr.  Troughton,  and    shewn  at   the  same  time  by 

the  rvkult  would  be  39.1:^6  inches;    consequently,  M.  Pictet,  was  a  comparer,  calculated  to  ascertain 

wfi^bty  substances  will  descend   in  the  first  second  minute    variations    between     measures.      This    in. 

LI  cr  tiiey  are  detached  from    their  support   nearly  strunient  *' consists  of  two  microscopes,  with  cross 

.o.iHj;  feet,  or  i6.1|^  inch.  wires,  placed  in  a  vertical  situation,  the  surface  of 

Dr.  Yiiuug,  to  whom   we  acknowlet^ge  ourselves  the  scale  being  horizontal  and   fixed  at  proper  dis- 

iiiiebtid  for  many  of  the  folluwing  particulars,  has  tani*es  upon  a  metallic  rod.     One  of  them  remains 

^ivra  an  excellent   compressed    table    of  measures  stationary  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  the  o.her  is  oc. 

snd    standards,    in    his   recent    valuable    work,    A  ca^iooally  fixed  near  to  the  other  end ;  and  its  croKs 

Courte  of  Lectures   on    Natural    Philosophy,    &.c.  win.^s  are  moveable  by   means  of  a  screw  describing 

from  wliich  we  find,  that  the  English  yard  is  said  iu   its   revolution    Uhundrrdth  of  an  incll,  and  fur. 

to  have  been  derived  from  the  length  of  the  arm  of  nishcd  with   a   circular  index,    dividing    each    turn 

H«Dry  f.  io  the  year   1101  ;  that  Graham  asserU  into    lOO  parts;  so. that  having  two  lengths,  which 

tite  length  of  the  pendulum   vibrating  seconds  ac-  differ  only  one-teoth  of  an   inch   from   each   other, 

runtely  is  equal  to  39.13  inches;  that  Bird's  par-  we  may  determine  their  difference  in  lO-thousandths 

liamrntsry  siandnrd  is  admitted  to  be  of  the  greatest  of  an   inch.      The  wires  are  placed  obliquely  «ith 

authority,  and  that  it  agrees  nearly  with  the  scales  respect  to  the  scale,  $o  that  the  line  cf  division  must 

of  Shuikhurgh   and    Pictet,    made  by    Troughton.  b'sect  the  acute  angle  which  they  form,  in  order  to 

The  standard  of  the  Royal  Society  by  Graham  ex-  coincide    v.')th    their    intersection.     An    instrument 

ceeds  that  of  Bird's  in  length  about  lOOOih  part  of  similar  to  that  thus  described,  and  made  by  Rams. 

an  inch,  but  it  is  not  quite  uniform  thro  gliout  its  den,   for  measuring  the    expansion   of  metals,    waa 

length.    The   suodard  in  the   Exchequer  is   about  describ  d  by  general  Roy  in   the  seventy  fifth   vol. 

'<v7b  inch  shorter  than  the  yard  of  the  Royal  So-  of  the  Royal  Transactions. 

r  rtT.    General  Roy  used  a  scale  of  Sisson,  divided  M.    Pictet,  intiuenied  by  a  desire  of  advancing 

(;  Ur-i,  and   found   it   to  agree   exactly  with   the  sci-jnce,  made  an  offer  to  the  class  cf  the  use  cfthc 


tical  with  that  described  by  sir  George  Shuckburgh 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1 798. 


M  E  A 


v^>*  ^^ 


•c     'i  tie- 

i.    i'lciet  in 

.V.U    standard 

!»;     Mctiiioned. 

..^c    vas  on  the 

.4,    a  '.tie  mansion 

_;     ncir  operations, 

_  .'o.u  the  different 

j^    'crtt    d«tined :    the 

>>i  <)d*  to  the  length 

^   .-«i    M.iije  vts  graduated 

^     ctj^to   of  the    former 

•^.u    jy    the  microscopes, 

-s  >*J    >*-*'i**?  ^  measured   by 

.  f....^    or  nrftking  new  standard 

.  _-,u;>itt?xl   by   fixing   one  ex- 

,»-i     ui'jxft,  ^*and  bringing  the 

_      ..;•    ii<r  rao^  of  a  cock,  or  slider, 

^   .V    V  «irtitt  the  original  standard 

,^.  4»c*ift«d   to    remore  this  ucfor- 

..  ..»-k,    Jy    taking  a   piece  of  brass   of 

»    .    .*«.*!  tr»   and   reducing  the   termina- 

..  I    ,w^k»v»  vrhich   was    compared   by   the 

^^    .   u     IK   »ij:Klanl   inelre  as  usual;  when 

_    ^^    ■ji  »>:  sh   scale  the  extremities  of  the 

^    .*o  '•.litUel  lines  to  those  engraved  on 

,.M   'J>us    the   apparatus   was   capable   of 

^         ^vv»    .Kvx*>;^  the  microscope  :  by  these  means 

v»»^  *vv«v  o(  platina,   and   another  belong- 

^    ;<v    ».«x«uute,  made  of  iron,  were  compared 

^*,     o»,     ^^i.<u*h    fool;    the    two    measures    each 

^  ^    s^,.u<.  At  the  temperature  of  melting   ice,   to 

.H.    te^   «**;iv^»th  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meri- 

^M-*     '^  ^*  ^^  temperature  of  15.3"  of  the  decimal 

^fc^,.^x«#<s(NHr,  or  59.&®  of  Fahrenheit,  the  metre  of 

««^M^  ««^  equal  to  39.3775    English   inches,   and 

<t^   M  «^»«>  W  39.3788,  measured  on   M.   Pictet's 

},  ««$  discovered,  however,  that  the  manner 
4«^.a.<-^v\i  produced  results  not  quite  satisfactory, 
«h  ««  «iuvrtainty  occurred  through  the  diiiiculty  of 
,^^v^  tiie  cross  wires  exactly  at  the  extreme  of 
,>sv  NA»»  plate,  where  a  reflection  of  light  took 
.vVfN>#  which  precluded  a  distinct  observation  whe- 
tiK<  the  optical  axis  of  the  microscope  was  decidedly 
n  u»\|ji'»»t  to  the  surface  precisely  at  the  termi- 
^«,^Mi.  M.  Prony,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
^,^^^t«Hl  another  arrangement  as  a  remedy  for  this 
^s»(«oie,  and  M.  Paul,  of  Geneva,  who  was  present, 
iK«,Tif«|  it  into  execution:  this  latter  gentleman 
lt^^>«1l  a  perpendicular  line  to  its  length,  on  a  small 
i^,ullic  ruler,  the  end  of  which  he  placed  against 
n  til  HI  resistance,  and  the  cross  wires  were  made  to 
,(^r«x*  with  the  line;  they  then  interposeil  the  stand- 
iirvl  n»ctrc  between  the  end  of  the  piece  and  the  re- 
gi«t«ng  substance,  '*•  and  the  line  traced  on  it, 
^\m\\  had  now  obviously  advanced  the  length  of 
i^,»  metre,  was  subjected  to  the  other  microscope.. 
lUc  n»iorospop?s  thus  fixed  were  transferred  to 
ihc  jirnilualoil  scale:  one  of  them  was  placed  exact- 
j^  over  one  of  the  divisions,  and  the  micrometer 
^Mrw  was  turned  in  order  to  measure  thj  fraction, 
^\pit*»«i'»g  tbe  distance  of  the  other  microscoj^e 
l<\v«  another  division." 

,\  second  comparison  took  place  on  the  2i"th 
^  iKlober,  at  the  resilience  of  a  member  of 
1^^  ivnuniltee;  and  after  several  satisfactory  ex- 
lvM <♦«<'"•"*  ''"  ^^^*  discovered,  that  at  the  teinper- 
^,,,).  '^f  Fahrenheit,   the  slantiir.l   of 

ixn\    that     ol     iron     v.'l9.:i7*>"» 


£n:>lish  inches.  The  diflerent  metres  being  ir-. 
tendetl  to  be  equal  at  the  temperature  of  rocltDj 
ice,  the  preceding  experiments  may  be  tried  Iv 
bringing  their  results  to  the  same  temperature.  To 
determine  this,  we  have  Borda*s  accurate  trial*, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  weights  asd 
measures  on  the  dilatation  of  platina,  brass,  acd 
iron,  whence  it  appears,  '•that  for  each  degree 
of  the  decimal  thermometer,  platina  expar^is 
.00000856  ;  iron,  .00001 156 ;  and  brass,  .0000 17^*:) : 
for  Fahrenheit's  scale  these  quantities  becncne  476'; 
642,  and  990  parta  in  a  hundred  milKons.  Fjtn 
these^data  we  find,  that,  at  tlie  freesii^  point.  lH? 
standard  metre  of  platina  was  equal  to  39.3d  2fO, 
and  that  of  iron  to  39.38265  English  inrbei  <«f 
M.  Pictet*8  scale.  The  diflerence  is  less  than  tbe 
500th    of  a  line,   or  the  S00,000th   of  the  vfocle 


»» 


metre. 

The  facts  obtained  by  all  the  comparisooa  amoust 
to  this  conclusion,  taking  each  of  the  measures  a: 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  individual 
standard  metres  are  equal  to  the  }0.,000,OOC)tb  |^n 
of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  and  to  39*'i>:'272 
English  inches  of  M.  Pictet's  scale. 

ME'ASLRELES.S.  a.  (from  men snrey  Im- 
mense ;  imnieasurahle  {Skakspeare). 

iME'ASCJKEMEXT.  i.  (from  measyrr) 
]Me!isuration  ;  act  of  measuring'. 

MK'ASUKEK.  ».  One  that  measures. 

MEAT.  *.  (met,  French.)  I.  Flesh  to  bo 
eaten  (B'tcon).     2.  Food  in  general  (Shak*.) 

iME'ATED.  a,  (from  meat.)  Fed  ;  foadcreti. 

AlEATH,  or  East  Meath,  a  county  oi 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  baund^J 
on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Caran  and  Mo- 
nag'han,  on  the  north-east  by  Louth,  on  the 
east  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  south-east  bj  Thib- 
lin,  on  the  south  by  Kildare,  and  on  the  we^t 
by  West  Meath ;  fliirty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  ea^^i 
to  west.  It  contains  14/  parishes,  about  22,4<^*» 
houses,  and  1 12,400  souls.  The  soil  of  Mea:h 
is  various,  but  generally  ricb,  and  a  few  coarse 
hills,  with  very  little  waste  land:  the  bogs  are 
neither  numerous  nor  extensive  ;  consequentlr, 
fuel  is  scarce  and  dear.  Much  coarse  iinen  is 
made  in  this  county,  but  its  principal  »oarces  of 
wealth  are  derived  from  the  flocks  and  herd* 
that  are  fattened,  and  the  abundance  of  com 
that  is  raised  on  its  fruitful  plains.  Trim  is 
the  county  town.  Several  small  bishoprif^ 
were  gradually  united  into  one  see,  and  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Meath  in  the  12th  centorr. 
There  is  no  cathedral,  and  the  episcopal  pal^e 
is  at  a  village  called  Ardbraccan,  near  the  toirn 
of  Xavan. 

Meath  (West),  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  th*- 
province  of  Leinster  ;  bounded  on  tlic  north  by 
Cavan,  on  the  north-east  and  e.ist  by  East 
l^Ieath,  on  the  sooth  by  King's  connty,  on  il* 
west  by  Roscommon,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
nited  by  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  north-we*: 
by  Loug^foid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popnion* 
ami  fertile  counties  in  Ireland,  contain*  6^ 
parishes,  and  sends  10  members  to  parliaiiAent. 
MiiUeuirer  is  the  countv  town. 

MEATLS  AUDlfOKlUS.  the  extrrr.l 
pas'iaifc  to  the  drum  of  the  ear.  See  Anatomy, 
and  Kau. 

MEAI'X.  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  ilrf 
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department   of  Seine   and   Marne,   with  a  resembles  rhe  Royal  Exchange  in  I^ndon,  bttt 

bishop's  see.  It  is  large  and  populous ;  and  the  it  is  near  ten  times  as  large.     It  is  open  in  the 

market-place  is  a  peninsnia,  contiguous  to  the  middle,  and  the  ground  co?ered  with  gra\ely 

town,  which  was  formerly  well  fortified,  and,  except  in  two  or  three  places  that  lead  to  the 

in  1421,  stood  a  siege  of  three  months  against  Beat-Allah  through  certain  door:(;  and  these 

the  English.     It  is  seated  on  the  Marne,  10  are  paved  with  snort  stones.  There  are  cloisters 

miles  N.  W,  of  Colomiers,  and  25*  N.  E.  of  all  round,  and  in  the  sides  are  cells  for  those 

Paris.    Lon.  2. 58  E.    Lat.  48.  58  N.  that  live  a  monastic  life.    The  Beat-Allah,  in 

MECAN,  a  large  river,  which  rises  in  Thi-  the  middle  of  the  temple,  is  a  square  structure, 

bet,  and  flowing  S,  £.  through  Laos  and  Cam-  each  side  about  20  paces  lomr*  and  24  feet  high ; 

bodia,  falls  by  two  mouths  into  the  China  sea,  covered  all  over  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  thick 

forming  an  island  below  the  city  of  Cambodia,  >ort  of  silk,  and  tlie  middle  embroidered  with 

which  here  gives  name  to  the  eastern  branch,  hi^g^  letters  of  gold ;  the  door  is  covered  with 

MEC^NAS,  or  Mbccbnas  (C.  Cilnins),  silver  plates,  and  has  a  curtain  before  it,  thick 

a  celebrated  Roman  knight,  descended  from  the  with  gold  embroidery.    This  Beat  is  the  prin- 

kings  of  Etmria.  He  has  rendered  him  self  im-  cipal  object  of  the  pilgrims*  devotion,  and  is 

mortal  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men  open  but  two  days  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  one 

and  of  letters ;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice  day^  for  the  men,  and  the  next  for  the  women. 

Augustus  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  Within  there  are  only  two  wooden  pillars  in  the 

the  security  he  enjoy ra.  His  fondness  for  plea*  middle  to  support  the  roof,  with  abarof  ironfast« 

suie  removed  blm  from  the  reach  of  ambition ;  ened  thereto,  on  which  hang  three  or  four  silver 

and  he  preferred  dying,  as  he  was  born,  a  Ro-  lamps :  the  walls  are  marble,  and  covered  with 

man  knigKt,  to  all  the  honours  and  dignities  silk,  unless  when  the  pilgrims  enter.    Al)out 

which  either  the  friendship  of  Augustus  or  his  12  paces  from  the  Beat  is  the  sepulchre  of 

own  popularity  could  heap  upon  him.    To  the  Abraham,  as  they  pretend;  and  tliey  affirm 

iuterferenceotMecaenas,  Virgil  owed  tlieretri*  that  he  erected  the  Beat-Allah.    When  thi; 

bntion  of  his  lands :  and  Horace  was  proud  to  pilgrims  have  performed  their  devotions  here, 

boast  that  his  learned  friend  had  obtained  his  they  repair  to  a  hill,  which,  however,  is  not 

forgiveness  from  the  emperor  for  ioining  the  large  enough  to  contain  them  all  at  once,  for 

cause  of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.     Me-  there  are  no  less  than  70,000  pilgrims  every 

caenas  was  himself  fond  of  literature ;  and,  ac*  year.    When  certain  ceremonies  are  over,  they 

cording  to  the  most  received  opinion,  he  wrote  receive  the  title  of  liadgies  or  saints ;  and  the 

a  historyof  animals,  a  journal  of  the  life  of  An-  next  morning  they  move  to  a  place  about  two  ' 

gustns,  a  treatise  on  the  different  natures  and  miles  from  Mecca,  where  they  say  Abraham 

kinds  of  prpcious  stones,  besides  the  two  tra-  went  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.     Here  they  pitch 

gedics  of^  Octavia  and  Prometheus,  and  other  their  tents,  and  then  throw  seven  small  stones 

things,  all  now  lost.  He  died  eight  years  before  against  a  little  square  stone  building.    This, 

Christ;  and  on  his  death-bed  lie  particularly  they  affirm,  is  |»erformed  in  defiance  of  the 

recommended  his  poetical  friend  Horace  to  the  devil.     Every  one  that  purchases  a  sheep,  eat- 

care  and  confidence  of  Augustus.   Seneca,  who  ing  some  of  it  themselves,  and  giving  the  rest 

lias  liberally  commended  the  genius  and  abili-  to  poor  people  who  attend  upon  that  occasion, 

ties  of  Mecvnas,  has  not  withheld  bis  censure  Mecca  is  3  f  miles-N.  fi.  of  Judda,  the  seaport  of 

from  his  dissipation,  indolence,  and  effeminate  Mecca,  and  220  8.  by  E.  of  Medina.  Lon.  40. 

luxury.     From  the  patronage  and  encourage-  55  R.     Lat.  21.  45  IV. 

ment  which  tbe  prmces  of  heroic  and  lyric        MECHADEB,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in 

poetry  among  the  Latins  received  from  the  fa-  the  province  of  Yemen,  J2  miles  S.  of  Sanaa, 

vourite  of  Augustus,  all  natrons  of  literature  Lon.  44.  15  E.     Lat.  If.  7  N. 
have  ever  since  been  called  Mccienates.  Virgil        MECHANICAL,  an    epithet  applied    to 

dedicated  to  him  his  Oeorgics,  and  Horace  his  whatever  relates  to  mechanics;  thus  we  say 

Odes.  mechanical  powers,  causes,  &c.     See  the  ar- 

MBCCA,  an  ancient  and  famons  town  of  tides  Power,  Cause,  &c.    Tlie  mechanical 

Arabia  Deserta,  seated  in  a  barren  valley,  sur-  philosophy  is  the  same  with  what  is  otherwise 

rounded  by  many  little  hills,  consisting  of  a  Ciil  led  corpuscular  philosophy.    See  Cor  pus - 

blackish  rock.    The  buildings  are  very  mean,  cular.     This  manner  of  reasoning,  formerly 

and  its  support  is  the  annual  resort  of  pilgrims  much  used  in  medicine,  is  described  by  Dr. 

at  a  certain  season  of  the  year;  for,  at  other  Quincvastheresultofa  thorough  acquaintance 

times,  the  shops  are  scarcely  open.    On  the  topr  with  tiie  structure  of  animal  bodies :  for,  con- 

of  one  of  the  hills  is  a  cave,  where  they  pretend  sidcring  an  animal  body  as  a  composition  out 

Mahomet  usually  retired  to  perform  his  devo«  of  the  same  matter  from  which  all  other  bodies 

tions ;  and  hither,  they  affirm,  the  greatest  are  formed,  and  to  have  all  those  properties 

partoftheKoran  was  brought  him  by  the  angel  which  concern  a  physician's  regard,  only  by 

<labriel.     The  town  has  plenty  of  water,  and  virtue  of  its  peculiar  r4>nstmctioh ;  it  naturally 

yet  little  garden-stuff;  bnt  there  are  several  leads  a  person  to  consider  the  several  parts,  ac- 

sorts  of  good  fmit,  as  graoes,  melons,  water-  cording  to  their  ftirures,  contexture,  and  use, 

melons,  and  cucumbers,    ^f  umbers  of  sheep  either  as  wheels,  pulleys,  wedges,  levers,  screws, 

are  brought  hither  to  be  sold  ty  the  pilgrims,  cords,  canals,  strainers,  &c.     For  which  pur- 

The  temple  of  Mecca  has  42  doors,  and  its  form  pose,  continues  he,  it  is  frequently  found  hf-^**- 
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All  to  desiirn  in  iliaLnanis  whatsoever  of  that  nomena,  and  are  far  from  the  knowledge  of  its 

kind  is  under  consi(h'ration,us  is  customary  in  elements.     This  distinction  made  by  the  cite* 

grometrical  demonstmtions.  mists  is  very  clear,  and  very  proper  to  be  kept  in 

Mechanical,  in   niutliomatics,  denotes  a  view;  hut  we  should  he  at  a  loss  for  a  term  to 

construction  of  some  probliMii  as  the  duplica-  express  tlie  analoviy  which  is  perceiraMe  be- 

ture  of  the  cube  ami  quadrature  of  the  circle,  tween  these  sensible  motions  and  the  bidden 

by  the  assistance  of  in.struments,  in  cuntradis-  motVons   which  obtain  even  in  the  chemical 

tinction  to  that  whiclt  is  done  in  an  accurate  phenomena,  unless  we  ifive  mechanism  a  sdW 

and  geometrical  manner.  greater  exlension  than  the  effects  of  percussion 

Mechanical   curve,  is  a  curve,   accord-  or  impulsion, 

ino^  to  Descartes,  which  cannot  be  defined  by  Mechanics,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  tlie  wonl, 

any  algebraic  equation  ;  and  so  stands  contni-  considers  only  the  energy  o^organa^  machine^, 

distinguished   from  algebraic  or  geometrical  The  authors  wlio  have  treated  the  sabject  sy$- 

curves.     Leibnitz  and   others  call  these  me-  teinatically  bave  observed,  that  all  macbines 

chanical   curves  transcemlental,  and  dissent  derive  their  efficacy  from  a  fe»v  simple  forms 

from  Descartes,  in  excluding  them  out  of  geo-  and  dispositions,  which  may  begiven  to  that 

inetry.     Leibnitz  found  a  new  kind  of  tran-  piece  of  matter  called   the  too^  *<Vy*v»rr  or 

scendental  equations,  whereby  these  curves  are  machine^   which  is  interposed   between   the 

defined :  but  they  do  not  continue  constantly  workman  or  natural  agent,  and  the  tavk  ti  bt 

the  same  in  all  points  of  the  curve,  as  algebraic  performed,   which  is  always  something- to  be 

ones  do.     See  the  article  'J'kanscendental.  moved,  in  opposition  to  resisting presisares.  To 

MECHANKyS,   that    branch   of  practical  those  simple  forms  they  bave  given  the  name 

mathematics  which  considers  motion  and  mov-  of  mechanical  powers,  simple  powers,  siropl« 

ing-  powers,  their  nature  and  laws,  with  their  macliincs. 

eflects  in  machines.  The    machine    is    interposed    for    Tariou% 

The  term  meclianics  is  equally  applied  to  the  reasons, 
doctrine  of  the  equilibrium  ot  powers,  more  1.  In  order  to  enable  a  natural  power,  har- 
propcrly  called  statics:  and  to  tiicit  science  ino^  a  certain  determinate  intensity,  which  can* 
which  treats  of  the  generation  and  cummuni-  nut  l>e  increased,  to  balance  or  overcome  aiu 
cation  of  motion,  which  constitutes  dyndinics,  other  natural  power,  acting  with  a  greater  in* 
or  mechanics  strictly  so  rallrd.  See  Statics,  tensity.  For  this  purpose,  a  piece  ofsolid  mat* 
Power,  Motion,  Dynamics,  &c.  ter  is  interposed,  connected  in  such  a  manotf 
The  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  one  of  those  with  firm  siiftports,  that  the  pressure  exerted  on 
things,  says  Mr.  Maclaurin^  that  serve  to  dis-  the  impelled  point  by  the  power  occasions  tlie 
tinguish  civilized  nations  from  l»ari)arians.  Jt  excitement  of  a  pressure  at  the  working  point, 
is  by  this  science  that  the  utmost  improvement  wiiich  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  resistance, 
is  made  of  eveiy  power  and  force  in  nature;  arising  from  the  work,  to  the  motion  of  that 
and  the  motions  of  the  elements,  water,  air,  point.  Thus,  if  a  rod  three  feet  long  bf*  sup- 
and  fire,  are  made  subservient  to  the  various  ported  at  one  foot  from  the  eml  to  which  tl)«» 
purposes  of  life;  for  however  iveak  the  foice  of  resistinre  of  two  pounds  is  applied,  and  if  a 
man  appears  to  be,  when  unassisted  by  this  art ;  pressure  of  one  pound  be  applied  to  tlic  otiier 
yet,  with  itsai<l,  there  ishardlyiiny  thin"!  above  end  of  the  rod,  perpendicular  to  its  length,  the 
bis  reach.  It  is  distinguished  by  sir  Isaac  cohesive  forces  wliic*h  conner.t  the  particles  of 
Newton  into  practical  and  rational  mechanics;  the  rod  will  all  be  excited,  in  certain  nropor* 
the  former  of  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  lions,  accordini(  to  their  situation,  andtne  su{>* 
powers,  viz.  the  lever,  balance,  axis  and  wheel,  ported  point  will  he  made  to  press  on  its  sup- 
pulley,  wedge,  screw,  and  inclined  plane.  port  as  much  as  three  pounds  wouhl  |)rr^s  on 
Rational  mtchanics  comprehends  the  whole  it ;  and  a  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction  will 
theory  of  motion,  shews  when  the  powers  or  be  excited  at  the  working  point,  equal  to  the 
forces  are  given  how  to  dHterinine  the  motions  pressure  of  two  pounds,  'i'hc  n»sistanc^  will 
that  are  produced  by  them  ;  and  conversely,  therefore  be  balanced,  an*!  it  will  be  overcome 
when  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  are  given,  by  increasing  the  natural  power  acting  on  the 
how  to  trace  the  powers  or  forces  from  which  long  division  of  the  rod.  This  iscalledalenrr. 
they  arise.  Tootli(*d  wheels  and  pinions  are  a  perpetual 
The  Greeks,  from  wlunn  we  have  borrowed  succession  of  levers  in  one  machine  or  me- 
the  term,  gave  it  a  much  more  liunted  meaning;  chanical  power. 

confining  it  to  those  motions  which  are  pro-  Many  of  the  instruments  in  common  nse 

duced  by  the  intervention  of  machines.     Even  are  levers  of  one  of  the  three  kinds ;  thus  pin- 

inanyof  the  naturalists  of  the  present  day  limit  cers,  sheers,  forceps,  snutlers,  and  such  like, 

the  term  to  those  moticms  which  are  the  immc-  are  compounded  of  two  levers  of  the  first  kind ; 

diate  consequences  of  impulse,  and  which  are  for  the  joint  about  which  they  move  is  the  ful- 

cases  of  sensible  motion.     Thus  the  chemist  crum,  or  centre  of  motion;  the  poweris  applied 

says,  that  printers'  ink  is  a  mechanical  fluid,  to  the  handles,  to  press  them  together ;  and  the 

but  that  ink  for  writing  is  a  chemical  fluid,  weight  is  the  body  which  they  pinch  or  cut. 

Wtj  make  no  objection  to  the  distinction,  be-  The  cutting  knives  used  bv  druggists,  pattrn- 

rause  clieinislry  is  really  a  vast  body  of  real  and  inaUeis,  bh»ck-makerH,  and  some  other  trade*. 

important  science,  altii*on;^h   we  have,  as  yet,  are  levers  of  the  2d  kind  :  for  the  knife  istix^^ 

brcii  aMc  to  disb  only  v.^'iv'  conpliLaltd  phe-  by  a  ring  it  one  end,  which  make;>  the  fulcraxr. 
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<»r  fixed  point ;  ttie  other  end  it  mored  by  the  of  tlie  axis,  or  wheel,  is  the  fixed  point ;  the 

hand,  or  power;  and  the  body  to  he  cut,  or  tlie  radias  of  the  wheel  is  the  distance  or  the  poiver 

resistance  to  he  overcome  is  the  weigYit.  Doors  acting  at  the  circnmference  of  the  wlioel,  from 

are  lerersoftbeSd  kind ;  the  hinges  being  the  tliat  point ;  and  the  radins  of  the  axle  is  the 

centre  of  motion ;  the  hand  applied  to  the  distance  of  the  weiglit  from  the  same  point. 

lock  is  the  power;  while  the  door  or  weight  Hence  the  efTrrt  of  the  power,  independent  of 

lies  between  them.  A  pair  of  bellows  consists  of  its  own  natural  intensity,  is  as  the  radias  of  the 

two  lerersof  the  2d  kind ;  the  centre  of  motion  whrel ;  and  the  effect  of  the  weight  is  as  the 

is  where  tlie  ends  of  the  boards  are  fixed  near  radius  of  the  sxle ;  so  that  the  tiro  will  be  in 

the  pipe;  the  power  is  applied  it  the  handles;  eoiiilibrio,  when  the  two  products  are  equal, 

and  the  air  pressed  oat  from  between  the  boards,  wnlch  are  made  by  multiplying  each  of  these, 

by  its  resistance,  acts  against  the  middle  of  the  weight  and  power,  by  the  radias,  or  dis- 

the  boards  like  a  weij^ht.    The  oars  of  a  boat  tance  at  which  it  acts;  and  then  also,  the 

are  lerers  of  the  2d  kind  :  the  fixed  point  is  the  weight  and  power  are  reciprocally  proportional 

blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water ;  the  power  is  the  to  those  radir. 

hand  acting  at  the  other  end ;  and  the  weight  In  practice,  tiie  thickness  of  the  rope,  that 

to  be  morM  is  the  boat   And  the  same  of  the  winds  upon  the  axle,  and  to  which  the  weight 

mdder  of  a  restel.  Spring  sheers  and  tongs  are  is  fastened,  is  to  be  considered  :  which  is  done, 

levers  of  the  3d  kind ;  wnere  the  centre  of  the  by  aildinj^  half  its  thickness  to  the  radins  of  the 

motion  is  at  the  bow-spring  at  one  end  ;  the  axis,  fonts  distance  from  the  fixed  point,  when 

weightorresistanceisactedonhytheotherend;  there  is  only  one  fold  of  rope  upon  the  axle; 

and  the  hand  or  power  is  applied  between  the  or  as  many  times  the  thickness  as  there  are  folds , 

ends.  A  ladder  reared  by  a  man  against  a  wall,  wanting  only  one  half  when  there  are  several 

is  a  lever  of  the  3d  kind :  and  so  are  also  almost  folds  of*  the  rope,  one  over  another :  which  is 

all  the  bones  and  muscle*  of  animals.  the  reason  that  more  power  mnst  be  applied 

In  all  levers,  the  effect  of  any  power  or  when  the  axis  is  thus  tliickened  ;  as  often  hap- 

weight,  is  both  proportional  to  that  power  or  pens  in  drawing  water  from  a  deep  and  narrow 

weight  and  also  to  its  distance  from  the  centre  well,  over  which  a  long  axle  cannot  be  placed, 

of  motion.    And  hence  it  is  that,  in  raising  if  the  rope  to  which  the  power  is  fastened 

J^reat  weights  by  a  lever,  we  choose  the  longest  be  successively  applied  to  different  wheels^ 

evers  ;  and  also  rest  it  upon  a  point  as  far  from  whose  diameters  are  larger  and  larger ;  the  axis 

the  hand  or  power,  and  as  near  to  the  weight,  will  he  turned  with  still  more  and  more  ease, 

as  possible.    Hence  also  there  will  be  an  equi-  unless  the  intensity  of  the  power  be  diminished 

Jibrtnm  between  the  power  and  weight,  when  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  if  so,  the  axis 

those  two  pro<]ucts  are  equal,  vis.  the  power  will  always  be  drawn  with  the  same  strength, 

multiplied  by  its  distance,  equal  to  the  weight  by  a  power  continually  diminishing.     This  is 

multiplied  by  its  distance;  when,  also,  the  practised  in  spring  clocks  and  watcnes;  where 

weight  and  power  are  to  each  other  reciprocally  the  spiral  spring,  which  is  strongest  in  its  ac- 

as  tbeir  distances  from  the  prop  or  fixed  point,  tion  when  first  wound  up,  draws  the  fuzee,  or 

2.  llie  natnrdl  power  may  act  with  a  certain  con ttnnedaxiM-in-peritrochio,firstbythe smaller 
velocity  which  can  not  be  changed,  and  the  work  wheels,  and  as  it  unbends  and  becomes  weak, 
requires  to  be  performed  with  a  greater  velo-  draws  at  the  larger  wheels,  in  such  manner 
ciu*.  A  machine  is  interposed,  moveable  round  that  the  watch  work  is  always  carried  round 
a  fixed  support,  and  tlie  distances  of  the  impel-  with  the  same  force. 

led  and  working  points  are  taken  in  thepropor-  Any  of  the  three  purposes  above-mentioned 

tion  of  the  two  velocities.   Then  are  we  certain,  may  be  gained  hy  the  interposition  of  a  solid 

that  when  the  power  acts  with  its  natural  ve-  bony  in  another  way.     Instead  of  being  snp- 

locit)r,  the  working  point  is  moving  with  the  ported  in  one  point,  round  which  it  is  moveable, 

velocity  we  desire.  it  may  be  supported  hy  a  solid  path,  along 

3.  The  power  may  act  only  in  one  unchange-  which  it  is  impelled,  and  by  its  shape  it  thrusts 
able  direction,  and  the  resisUnce  must  he  over-  the  resisting  body  out  of  its  way.  This  is  the 
come  in  another  direction.  As  when  a  quan-  case  with  the  wedge  when  it  is  employed  to 
tity  of  coals  mutt  be  brought  from  the  bottom  force  up  a  swagging  joist,  or  press  things 
of  a  pit,  and  we  have  no  power  at  command  strongly  together.  It' this  wedge  be  wrapped  or 
but  tlie  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water.  We  let  formed  round  an  axis,  it  becomes  a  screw  or 
the  water  pull  down  one  end  of  a  lever,  either  a  spiral  wiper.  This  is  also  the  operation  of  tha 
immediately  or  by  a  rope,  and  we  hang  the  coals  h*  lance  wheel  of  a  horizontal  or  ry  Under  watch. 
on  the  other  end,  while  the  midd^  point  is  The  oblique  fitce  of  the  tooth  is  a  wedge, 
firmly  supported.  This  lever  may  be  made  per*  which  thrusts  the  edge  of  the  cylinder  out  of  its 
petoal,  by  wrapping  the  ropes  round  a  cylinder  way.  The  pallet  of  a  clock  or  watch  is  also  a 
which  turns  rouna  an  axis  firmly  supported,  wedge,  acted  on  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  is  a  fixed  pulley.  We  can  set  unequal  These  are  the  different  forms  in  which  a 
powers  in  opposition,  by  lapping  each  rope  solid  body  is  interposed  as  a  mechanic  power, 
round  a  different  cylinder,  having  tne  same  axis.  All  are  reducible  to  the  lever  and  the  wedge. 
This  is  a  windlass  or  gin.  All  these  forms  de-  In  the  screw,  and  the  wedge,  the  power  has 
rive  their  energy  from  the  lever  virtually  con-  to  oven*oine  both  the  weight,  and  also  a  very 
tained  in  them.  great  friction  in  those  machines  ;  such  ind<'ed 

Thus,  in  the  axis-in-peritrochio.  the  centre  as  amounts  soinetiines  to  as  Qfiuch  as  the  weieh^ 

FF2 
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to  he  raiiced,  or  more.     But  tlicn  this  friction  which,  little  more  upon  nMcLanict  is  to  be 

is  of  use  in  retaining-  the  weight  and  machine  found  in  the  writings  of  the  anciemSy  except 

in  its  place,  eren  after  the  power  is  taken  oflf.  what  is  contained  in  the  8th  book  of  Pa^ppna's 

There  are  other  mechanic  powers  besides  Mathematical  Collections,  concerning  the  fire 

those  now  mentioned.    The  carmen  have  a  mechanical  powers.  Galileo  laid  the  best  foun* 

way  of  lowering  a  cask  of  liquor  into  a  cellar,  dation  of  mechanics,  when  he  investigated  the 

by  passinga  rone  under  it,  making  the  end  fast  descent  of  heavy  bodies ;  and  since  his  time,  by 

to  some  stake  close  to  the  ground,  and  bringing  the  assistance  of  the  nevir  metliods  of  coacipiit»> 

the  other  end  of  the  rope  round  the  cask,  and  tion,  a  great  progress  has  been  made,  especi- 

thus  letting  it  slip  down  in  the  bight  of  the  ally  by  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  which  is  a 

rope.     In  this  process  they  feel  but  Iialf  of  its  general  treatise  on  Rational  ana  Physical  Me* 

weight,  the  other  half  being  supported  by  the  chanics,  in  its  largest  extent.    Other  writers 

end  of  the  rope  that  is  fasteneu  to  the  stake,  on  this  science,  or  some  branch  of  it,  are. 

This  is  called  a  parbuckle  by  the  seamen.    A  Guido  Ubaldus,  in  his  Liber  Mechanieontm 

hangingpulleyis  quite  thesame  with  this  more  Torricelli,   Libri  de  Motu  GraTinm  iiatar»- 

artless  method.    Tlie  weight  bangs  by  the  axis  liter  Descendentium  et  Projectorura ;  Dalianaa, 

of  the  pulley,  and  each  half  of  the  hanging  rope  Tractatus  de  Motu  naturali  Graviam;  Huy* 

carries  half  of  the  weight,  and  the  person  who  gens, Horologiuni  Oscillatorium, aodTractatas 

pulls  one  of  them  upwards  acts  only  against  de  Motu  Corporuni  ex  Percussione;  Leibniti. 

naif  of  the  weight,  tne  other  being  carried  by  Kesistcntia  Solidorum  in  Acta  Eruditor.  an. 

the  hook  towhich  the  standing  rope  is  fastened.  1684 ;  Galdinus,  De  Centro  (^raritatis  $  Wal- 

This  mechanical  power  does  not  (as  is  com-  lis,  Tractatus  de  Mechanica;yariff'non,Projet 

monly  imagined)  derive  its  efficacy  from  the  (I'une  Nouvelle  Mechaniqoe,  and  his  papers 

pulley's  turning  round  an  axis.  If  it  were  made  in  the.  Memoir.    Acad.  an.    1702;    Borelli, 

fast,  or  if  the  tackle  rope  merely  passed  tlirough  Tractatus  De  Vi  Percussionis,  0e  Motionibus 

a  loop  of  the  rope  which  carries  the  weight,  it  Natnralibns  a  Gravitate  pendentibus^  and  Oe 

would  still  require  only  half  of  the  weight  act-  Motu  Animalium  ;    De  Chalea,  treatise  on 

ing  on  the  running  rope  to  balance  it.     The  Motion ;  Pardies,  Discourse  of  Local  Motion  ; 

use  of  the  motion  round  an  axis  is  merely  to  Parent,  Hllements  of  Mechanics  and  Physics  i 

avoid  a  very  great  friction.     When  the  two  Casatiis,  Mcchanica;  Oughtred,  MechAnical 

hanging  parts  of  the  rope  are  not  parallel,  hut  Institutions  ;  Kohault,  Tractatus  de  Mechanic 

inclinea  in  any  angle,  the  force  necessary  for  ca  ;  Laniy,  Mechanique;  Keill,  Introdoctioo 

balancing  the  weight  is  to  the  weight  as  the  to  true  Philosophy ;  Oe  la  Hire,  Mecbaniqne; 

'hide  is  to  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  Mario tte,  Traite  Ju  Choc  des  Corps;  Dittoo, 

formed  by  the  directions  of  the  three  ropes.  Laws    of   Motion ;    Herman,    Phoronomia  $ 

Varignon  calls  this  the  funicular  machine  or  Gravesande,  Physics;  Euler, Tractatus deMo« 

power.    Our  sailors  call  it  the  swigg.  tu  ;    Musschenbroek,   Physics ;    Bossu,    Me- 

We  may  employ  ihequaqva  versum  pressure  chanique ;  Desaguliers,  Mechanics ;  Rowning, 

of  fluiditywith  great  efiect  as  a  mechanic  power.  Natural   Philosophy;  Bmerson,  Mechanics; 

Thus,  in  the  hydrostatic  bellows  described  by  Parkinson,  Mechanics  ;  La  Grange,  Meclian- 

Graresande,  §  1451,  and  by  Desaguliers,  the  ique  Analytique  ;  Nicholson,  Introduction  to 


weight  of  a  Jew  ounces  of  water  is  made  to    Natural  Philosophy;  Enfield,  Institutes  of  Na- 


Otto  Guericke  of  Magdeburgh  made  a  child  chitecture  Hydraulique,  and  Mecanique  Ana- 
balance,  and  even  overcome,  the  pull  exerted  litiqne ;  and  lastly,  a  very  neat  In  trod  uction  to 
by  the  emperor's  six  coach  horses,  by  merely  the  Theory  of  Mechanics,  just  published  by 
sucking  the  air  from  below  a  niston.  Mr.  Mr.  Marat  of  lloston.  As  to  the  description 
Braman,  ironmonc^er  in  Piccadilly,  London,  of  machines,  see  Strada,  Zeisin^ius,  Besson, 
has  lately  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine  act-  Augustine  de  Ramellis,  Boctler,  Leopold, 
ing  on  this  principle  as  a  press.  A  piston  of  Stiirmy,  Perrault,  Limherg,  Emerson,  Royal 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  forces  water  Academy  of  Sciences,  Prony,  BaileVt  Brewster, 
into  a  cylinder  of  12  inches  diameter,  and  by  Gregory,  Transactions,  Society  of  Arts,  lie- 
this  intervention  raises  the  piston  of  the  cylin-  pertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

der.    A  boy,  acting  with  the  fourth  part  of  his  MECH  A'NiCALLY.  a</.(from  iHerAcatr.) 

8ta*ngthon  the  small  piston  by  means  of  a  lever.  According  to  the  laws  of  mechanism  (Aoy). 

raises  42  tons,  ot  94,080  lbs.  pressing  on  the  M EC MA'NiC ALNESS.  *.  (from 


great  piston.     It  is  very  surprising,  that  this  tc.)     I.  Agrceableness  to  the  laws  of  mechan- 

application  of  the  quaqua  versum  pressure  of  ism.     2.  Meanness. 

fluids  has  been  overlooked  for  more  than  a  cen-  MECHANl'CI  AN.  9,  (mechaMteitm^  Fr.) 

tury,  although  the  principle  has  been  Incul-  A  man  professing  or  studying  the  constmction 

eated  and  lectured  on  by  every  itinerant  teacher,  of  machines  (Bottle). 

and  illustrated  by  the  above-mentioned  expe-  MECHANISM.  *.  (mechanisme^  Prencb.) 

riments  of  Gravesande  and  Wallis.  I .  Action  according  to  mechanic  laws  (^ri»,). 

Some  of  the  principles  of  statics  were  estab-  2.  Construction  of  parts  depending  on  ear h 

lislii'd  by  Archimedes,  in  his  treatise  on  the  other  in  any  complicated  fabric. 

Centre  of  (iravity  of  Plane  Figures;  besides  MECKLENBuKG,  a  country  of  Gemiatiy, 
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in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxonr ;  boomled  on  tbe  gmthered  in  the  intestines  of  a  child  during  the 

N.  hj  the  Baltic,  on  the  B.  oy  Pomerania,  on  time  of  gestation. 

the^  S.  bjT  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hoi-  In  colour  and  consistence  it  resembles  pulp 

stein  and  Lunenburg.     It  extends  135  miles  in  of  cassia.     It  is  also  thought  to  resemble  me- 

)en^th»  and  90  where  broadest,  and  abounds  in  cooinni,  or  juice  of  poppy ;  u'hence  it  takes  its 

com,  pastures,  and  game.    This  country  ivas,  name.    See  Infancy  and  Midwifert. 

for  many  centuries,  under  the  government  of  M  EC  KAN,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded 

one  prince :  but  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign  on  the  N.  by  Segestan  and  Candahar,  on  tlie 

in  1592,  it  was  divided  between  his  two  sons  ;  £•  by  Hindoostan,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 

tbe  eldest  retaining  the  duchv  of  Mecklenburg  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kerman.    Tbe  south- 

and Schwerin,whicbisconsicisrably  the  largest  ern  part  is  drjTi  and  little  more  than  a  desert"; 

share,  and  the  younger  obtained  the  duchy  of  the  northern  is  less  so ;  but  animals  are  rare, 

Mecklenburg  dtrriita.   Schwerin  is  the  capital  and  the  soil  far  from  fertile. 

«f  the  former,  and  New  Strelits  of  the  latter.  MBCUINHOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tra 

MBCKLEY,  a  province  of  Asia,  hounded  los  Monies,  15  miles  N.  N.  B.  of  Torre  de 

on  the  N.  by  Assam,  on  the  E.  by  China,  on  Muncove,  and  24  S.  B.  of  Mirundela.    Lou.  6« 

the  W.  by  Bengal,  and  on  the  S.  hy  Roshaan  3  W.     Lat.  41.  8  N. 

and  Bnniiah,  to  which  last  it  is  subject  MEDAL,  a  piece  of  metal  in  fonn  of  a  coin, 

MECHLIN,  a  city  of  the  Austrian  Nether-  such  as  was  either  current  money  among  the  an- 

lands,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  oents,  or  struck  on  any  pwrticulac  occasion,   in 

with  an  archbishop's  see.    It  consists  of  several  order  to  preserve  to  posterity  die  portrsii  of  some 

small  Ulands  made  by  artificial  canals,  over  «~»*  P«?«?  ^  *^  °^«»°^  •^  "°lf  lUiutnous 

But  the  opinion  of  Vossius  is  generally 
vis.  thaticeomes  from  metotfirfii,  metal ; 

substance  irf^^U  ats  commonly  intt^it 

a  sort  of  beer,  which  is  sent  into  the  neigboor-  ,. 

ing  provinces.    The  territory  of  this  town  is  a  1-  Vtmtyof  iitdait  in  HUiorff^andvanout  oUter 

lordship,  which  comprehenas  two  small  dig-  Sciences. 

tricts  containing  nine  towns  of  little  conse-  There  are  few  stadtes  of  mors  importsnce  to  his- 

qnenoe,  and  some  villages.     It  submitted  to  tory  than  that  of  medals ;  the  sole  evidence  ve 

the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1706,  and  was  «»  have  of  the  veracity  of  an  historian  being  only 

Uken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  restored  in  J«^  coIUteral  documeou  as  aw  evident  to  emy 

J748.     in  17W,  the  Fiench  again  took  it,  ^^  "^  ""n?*  be  falsified.    In  modem  tmies, 

evacuated  it  tbe  next  year,  and  reentered  it  in  ^  •«  ^~™*  ?  ^}^  ™^  "'tST'^TL** 

I75M.    It  is  seated  on  tbi  Dender,  10  miles  ^^^"^^^^L^^                     ^L^!^  J!^. 

XTorn         t          A   tr.  13   tf      ^a«  oucu  memonais,  nowever,  are  suDject  to  vanous 

f  '      /uJd      t*'  *Jr  ow          of  Antwerp.  ^.oddmtB,  and  besides  commonly  remain  in   the 

S:J:>^.^:^/^H.?     ^  ^-     .            ^    ^,  countries  where  they  are  first  puUidied,  and  cannot 

MECHOACH  AN,    a    province    of   New  theiefora  give  to  the  world  at  hrge  that  perfect  and 

Spain,  in  the  audience  of  Mexico;  bounded  on  entire  satiSbctkn  which  ought  to  be  doived  ftom 

the  N.  W.  by  New  Biscay,  on  the  N.  E.  by  oenuine  history;  so  that  aaore  durable  and  widely 

Pamnco,  on  the  E.  by  Mexico  Proper,  on  the  oiffiised   monuments  are  still  to  be  wished  fiir. 

S.  by  thePteific  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  New  Such  are  publte  buildings,  inscriptions,  and  sta- 

Oalida.     It  is  200  miles  in  circumference,  and  tues;  but  these,  excepting  a  few  instances  of  the 

is  veiv  rich,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  of  ^^o  ^a*.  •»  ^"'J^  confined  to  partjculw  eoon- 

life.     It  baa  also  mines  of  silver  and  copper,  tnes;  so  tluit  medals  alcme  ranam  as  jofalhUe  do- 

great  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  much  silk.  «l™«*»  ^  "^^^  ,«^P»»^  ,f  ^8  ^'^.^ 

*A!«CHOAC«AN,    or   Valladol.d,  a   con-  5^„TtS^"t  aSll                            """^^ 

siderable  town  of  New  Spain,  capital  of  the  ThTsmdy  of  the^Oredc  coins  does  not  show  the 

province  of  Mechoachan,  with  a  bishop  s  see.  jates  of  events,  diough  it  illuftrates  the  chioootogy 

It  18  seated  near  agreat  lake,  1 10  miles  W.  of  of  reigns.     This  defect,  however,  is  abundanUy 

Mexico.    Lon.  102728  W.     Lat.  20.  5  N.  supplied  by  those  of  Rome,  which  commonly  mark 

Mecroacuan,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  the  date  of  the  prince*8  consulship,  the  year  of  hia 

root  of  an  American  species  of  convolvulus,  tribonidan  powsr ;  giving  also,  upon  the  reverse. 

See  Convolvulus.                                  •  the  represenution  or  poetjueal  symbol  of  some  grand 

MBCONlUM,(MiJi«HM,fromjKi|KCT,pc7];py,)  event, 

in  pharmacy,  is  the  juice  of  the  poppy,  drawn  .  Medals  afford  (he  most  authentic  documents  of 

by  incision;  and  driJd.  Jf  Kf""i^^»  ^  ^t^^l  !^^  could  have 

Meconium  differs  from  opium,  in  that  this  ^eoi  Invented   by  ^'^^^^^^  Nerva 

A^  ^ ^,   ^^«»„«^^«.i..  »r*l....  :„«:.: ^..  and  Trmian  are  much  better  elucidated  by  mcdala 

first  oozes  out  spontaneously,  after  an  incision  ^^   ^  ^^^    ^^   ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  iutumiu» 

made  ui  the  heads  of  the  poppies,  whereas  the  „^  ^^  Domitian,  and  the  Hiitori.  Augustw 

other  IS  drawn  by  violence,  both  from  the  gcrfptores  begins  with  Adrians  so  that  the  reigns 

heads  and  leaves,  and  even  from  the  whole  ^^^  |^^  emperors  just  mentkmed  are  almost  un- 

plant,  briused  and  pressed  togetlier.  Meconium  faiown;  and  Mr.  Pinksrton  is  surprised  that  none 

has  all  the  virtues  of  foreign  opium,  but  in  a  of  the  learned  have  attempted  to  supply  the  defect, 

lower  degree.  — **  CaptUdinus  (says  he),  in  fala  life  or  Maauninuti 

MECONIUM  is  also  a  black  thick  excrement,  junior,  is  quite  puuled  to  know  if  Maaimus  and 


MEDALS. 

Pupienus   were   two  enipernrs,  or  two  n:inies   for  The  baiue  tilings  which  render  the  study  of  nlcdAls 

tho  same.     Had  he  happened  on  any  of  diasc  coins  imi)ortant  to  a  painter,  do  still  more  w>  U>  atculp- 

^vhich  bear  M.Cl.  Pupienus  jMaximu^  Aug.  he  tor;  and  in  this  particular,  the  study  of  the  Greek 

would  have  seen  at  once  that  Maximus  was  only  coins  is  remarkably  useful.     The  skiU  of  the  Greeks 

another  name  for  Pupienus.'*  in  the  art  of  sculpture  has  always  been  admired 

Medals  are  useful  in  other  sciences  besides  his-  throughout  the  world:    and  on  their  ooiiis  the  heads 

tory.     In  geography,  we  find  the  situation  of  towns  of  several  deities  are  represented  in   the  roost  cz- 

determined  by  their  vicinity  to  some  noted  river,  quisite  alfo-rclievo.    Our  author  therefore  thinks  it 

mountain.  &c.    Thus,  MArNHTdN  :^inYAOT.  strange,  tliat  the  Grecian  coins  should  have  hitfaeito 

shows  that  Magucsia  was  situated  uuder   Mount  been  so  little  attended  to  by  men  of  learning  and 

Sipylus.     In  like  manner,  it  is  shown  from  a  medal,  taste.     They  muy  have  been  kraked  upon,  be  rap. 

that  Ephesus  stood  on  the  river  Cayster ;  and  there  poses,  as  belonging   only  to  the   province   of  the 

is  extant  a  medal,  bearing  an  inscription,    which  antiquary;    but    he    assures    us,    that  the   Greek 

signifies  Alexandria  on   the   Scamandcr,    a  name  medals  will  afford  satisfaction  to  the  penons  who 

given  to  Troy  by  Alexander  the  GreaL     The  re-  value  them  only  as  pieces  of  workmanship.      lo 

verse  has  upon  it  the  famous  Apollo  Smintheus  of  most  respects,   they  greatly  excd  those  of  Borne 

Homer.      In    natural    history,    also,    medals    are  even  in  its  best  times;  which  our  author  sajnjoaes 

useful  chiefly  from  the  coins  struck  on  the    cele-  to  have  been  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  Adnan. 

bration  of  the  secular  games,  in  which  tlie  figures  ^^  In  the  days  of  Adrian,  in  particular  (sajns  be\ 

of  various  animals  are  prcs<*rvc(l ;  and  thus  it  n^ay  the  lioman  mint  seems  to  have  been  the  very  seat 

very  often  be  determined  whether  any  animal  be  of  art  and  genius;  witness  the  vast   number   of 

known  to  the  ancients  or  not.     On  many  of  the  exquisite    personifications,    engraven    with     equal 

Greek  medals  are  several  uncommon    plants  and  workmansliip,  which  swarm  on  the  medals  of  that 

animals.     Thus,  on  most  of  the  medals  of  Cyrenc  prince.    Yet  from  his  time  down  to  Posthamiis, 

is  the  figure  of  the  celebrated  8ylphium ;  and  on  coins  of  admirable  workmanship  are  to  be    found. 

those  of  Tyre,  the  sheU-fish  from  which  the  famous  Those  of  the  Faustinas  and  Ludlla  deserve  paid. 

Tyrian  purple  was  procured.     By  means  of  medals*  cular  mention.     There  is  one,  and  not  an  imcaoi^ 

also,  the  exact  delineations  of  many  noble  edifices  mon  one,  of  the  latter  in  great  brass,  whidi  yields 

are  preserved,  though  not  even  a  vestige  of  their  to  notliing  of  the  kind.     The  reverse  is  a  Venus 

ruins  be  now  existing ;  so  that  the  uses  of  them  to  with  the   name  around  her.     The  portrait  of  the 

the  architect  are  very  considerable.     To  the  con.  obverse  seems  to  spring  from  the  field  of  the  coin ; 

noisseur    they    are    absolutely  necessary ;    because  it  looks  and  breathes,  nay  talks,  if  you  trust  your 

by  them    alone  he  is   enabled  to   ascribe  ancient  ryes.     The  coins  of  Tarsus  are  extremely  renurk- 

busts    and  statues    to  their    proper   persons,   with  able    for  a  kind  of  perspective  in  the   figures,  as 

multitudes   of  other  points  of  knowledge    which  Froclich  observes.    On  others  are  found  tiiumphsl 

cannot    be    otherwise   determined.     The    elucida<  arches,    temples,   fountains,  aqueducts,  amphitbe- 

tions  of  obscure   passages   in    ancient  authors  by  atres,    circi,   hippodromes,    palaces,    basUicaa,    oo- 

means  of  medals  are  so  numerous  and  well  known,  lumns  and    obelisks,    baths,  sea    ports,    phmixisess 

that  it  is  needless  to  insist  upon  them.  and    the  like.     These   furnish  much  pleasure  and 

Mr.  Addison  has  treated  the  connection  betwixt  instruction  to  the  architect,  and  serve  to  fonn  bis 

medals  and    poetry   at    considerable    length  ;    but  taste  to  the  ancient  manner ;  tliat  manner  which 

JMr.  Pinkerton  finds  fault  with  him  for  preferring  unites  perfect  simplicity  witli  sublimity  and  gracs; 

the  Latin  to  the  Greek  poets.     He  observes,  also,  tliat  manner  which  ever)'  age  admires,  in  propor- 

that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  medals  is  most  neccs-  tion  as  it  has  genius  to  imitate.** 

sary  for  a  sculptor,  and  perliaps  an  architect ;  but  j,^  jj^^    of  McdaU. 
an   acquaintance  with  Latin   ones  is  preferable  for 

a  poet,  or  perhaps  a  painter.     Tlie  reason  of  this  The  study  of  medals  is  not  of  very  ancient  date: 

difference  is,  that  the  former  generally  have  on  the  "one    of  the   classic  writers    give  any  account  of 

obverse  the  head  of  some  king,  god,  or  godde-^is,  of  collecUons    of   them;    though   indeed   many  liide 

exquisite  relief  and  workmanship ;  but  the  reverse  particulars  are  passed  without  notice  by  them.     In 

seldom  affords  much  fancy  of  symbol  in  the  early  the  times  of  the  Greeks,  a  collection  of  such  ccnus 

Greek  coins ;  and  in  the  imjierial  Greek  coins,  is  «  'I'cn  existed  must  have  been  but  little  rcgaidai. 

chiefly  impressed  with  the  temples  of  their  deities.  «*  consisting  only  of  those  struck  by  the   nurocr- 

To  a  person  of  poetical  imagination,  however,  the  ous  little  states  which  at  that  tunc  used  the  Greek 

Iloman    coins    afford    the    greatest    entertainment,  characters  and  language.     Hence  tbqr  would  have 

from    the  fine  personifications  and   symbols  to  be  ^"^   »"  ^^  <>**  domestic  coinage,  and  no  attoiuoa 

found  on  their  reverses ;  of  which  our  author  gives  "^^^^^  have  been  paid  to  them,  however  exquUite 

many  instances.  ^heir  workmanship  might  have   been.    The  Iittk 

As  the  reverses  of  medals  arc  so  useful  for  know-  intercourse    at  tliat  time  carried  on    betwixt   the 

ledge  of  personification,  symbols  of  countries  and  different  provinces  also,  greatly  impeded  any  com- 

actions,  and  the  like,  so  the  portraits  to  be  «:een  on  niunication  of  knowledge  to  those  who  wrote  his- 

old  coins  are  no  less  important  to  a  painter ;  the  ^ries ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  any  small 

high  merit  of  a  great  number  of  them,  in  every  cha-  collections  that  might  then  have  esustcd  altogether 

ractcr,  justly  intitling   them  to  be  regarded  as  the  unnoticed  by  them. 

best  studies  in  the  world.      Not  to  mention,  that.  Almost    as    soon    as    any    oommnnicalioci   wis 

to  an  historic  painter,  the  science  of  ancient  medals  opened  between  the  Greeks  and  Roman^   tfie  IsU 

is    absohitcly  necessary,  tliat  he  may  delineate  his  ler  treated  the  arts  of  the  Greeks  widi  all  due  »• 

personages  with  the  features  they  really  bore  while  'Pect  and  ap^dause.     Their  coins  were  imitated  by 

in  existence.    This  can  only  be  attoined   in    this  'he    Romans,    and    preserved  in  cabinets   by  the 

way,  or  from  statues  and  busts ;  any  one  of  which  senators  among  theur  choicest  treasures.     Suetonius 

will  cost  as  mtich  as  hundreds  of  medals ;  and  in-  informs   us,    that  on   solemn    oocasiona  AuguMu* 

dcctl  a   collection  of  such   is  only   attainable    by  ^'i»  accustomed  to  present  his  friends  with  medal* 

princes.  ^^  foreign    sute»    and  princes,    along    with  odu 


MEDALS. 

^tidble  trttliBonict  of  hii  frimdkhip.    In  tmore  ad*  m  French  author,  had  wri(t«i  hit  treatise  De  Aaset 

▼vnced  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  however,   in*  though  it  irat  not  pnnted  till  many  years  afterwards, 

dividuals  wouM  undoubtedly  form  collectiont  of  coins  M.  Grollier,  treasurer  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy^ 

"peculiar  to  their  own   state ;   for  Dr.   Stulceley,  In  during  part  of  the  1 6th   century,  had  a  great  co|. 

Ilia   Medaific  History  of  Carausius,  informs  ua,  that  lection   of  coins  of  different  kinds  of  metals.     Af« 

m  complete  aeries  of  silYer  coins  was  lately  found  ter  his  death,  his  brass  medals  were  sent  to  Provence, 

In  Britain,  containing  all  the  emperors  down  lo  Ca-  and  were  about  to  be  sent  into   Italy  ;  when  the 

Tausiua  indunvely.    From   Banduri  we  also  know,  king    of   France,    having    got    information  of  the 

that  certain  Greek  c5ins  were  specially  preserved  by  transaction,  gave  orders  to  stop  them,  and  purchased 

the  Rommns ;  and  it  appears  from  their  code,  that  the  whole  at  a  very  h'x^h  price  for  his  own  cabinet 

mncient  gold  and  silver  coins  were  made  use  of  in-  of  antiquities.    M.   OroUier  had  an   assortment   of 

stead  df  gems ;  to  which  distinction  those  of  Sicily  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  of  brass  medals :  the  ca- 

were  particularly  intitled.     From  the  decline  of  the  binet  in  which  they  were  continued  fell  two  centuries 

Koman  empire  till  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  cen.  afterwards  into  the  hands  uf  M.   L'Abb^   de  Bo* 

tury,  almost  all  branches  of  literature  were  involved  thdin,  and  was  known  to  have  been  that  of  Grollier, 

In  darlcneaa,  and  the  medallie  science  among  the  rest,  from  some  slips  of  paper,  on  which   was  his   usual 

WLile    the    Christian  dominion    of   Constantinople  inscription  for  his  books,  Joannis  Orollierii  et  ami- 

laated.  Indeed  almost  all  the  arts  and  aciences  may  be  corum. 

said  to  have  been  kept  within  ita  own  boundaries;         Cotemporary    with    Orollier    was    Guillaume    de 

though   the  ArirtM  and   earem    nations    had  some  Choul,  who  was  likewise  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune. 

arts  and  aciences  of  their  own :   but  after  the  de-  He  had  a  ^ood  collection  of  medals,  and  published 

struction   of  the  imperial  city  by  the  Turks,  the  many  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Heiicpon  of  the  ancient 

Oreeira  were  once  more  compelled  to  become  fathers  Romans  in  1.557*     In  the  Low  Cnuntries  we  Vnow, 

to   the  European  science.     Even  before  this   time,  from  the  letters  of  Erasmus  that  the  study  of  medals 

indeed,  aome  vestiges  of  a  revival  of  literature  had  waa  begun  about  the  beginnini;  of  the  16th  century, 

appeared  in  Italy;  **  and  so  intimate  and  necessary  About  the  middle  uf  ihat  c^ntu^y,  Hubertsus  Gult- 

a  connection  (saya  Mr.  Pinkerton)  has  now  the  study  sius,  a  printer  and  engraver,   travelled  over  most 

-of  medals  with  that  of  ancient  erudition,  that,  on  the  countries  in  Europe  learching  for  coirs  and  medals, 

earliest  appearance  of  a  revival  of  the  latter,  the  for-  in  order  to  publish  books  concerning  them.     From 

mer  was  also  disclosed.*'  one  of  these  works  it  appears,  that  there  were  then 

The  first  among  the  modems  who  began  to  study  in  the  Low  Countrcs  2U0  cabinets  of  medals,  175 
the  metalDc  actence  was  Petrarch,  ^tng  deaired  in  Germany,  upward**  of  3S0  in  Italy,  and  'JOO  in 
by  the  emperor  Chailes  IV.  to  compose  a  book  con-  France.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  are 
taininuT  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and  to  place  him  now  fo<ir  times  as  many  in  thc&e  countries,  besides 
m  the  list,  he  replied,  that  he  would  do  so  whenever  500  in  Britain ;  but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  all 
the  einperor*a  life  and  conduct  deaerved  it.  In  con.  these  were  grand  collections,  fur  of  suih  there  are 
sequence  of  this  conversation  he  afterwards  sent  the  not  above  a  dozen  even  in  Italy :  most  of  those 
emperor  a  collection  of  gold  and  silver  coins  bearing  ]mt  mentioned  were  of  the  class  named  caskets 
the  representations  of  eminent  men,  with  an  address  of  medals,  containing  from  1 00  to  1000  or  2000. 
suitable  to  hia  former  declaration.  A  collection  of  There  are  few  ccuntries,  Italy  excepted,  in  which 
coins  was  made  in  the  next  age  by  Alphonso  king  a  greater  numlK-r  of  coins  have  been  found  than  in 
of  Arragon;  but  though  this  monarch  collected  all  Britain;  though  wc  are  by  no  means  well  ac- 
that  could  be  found  throughout  luly,  we  know  that  quainted  with  the  time  when  the  study  of  them 
there  could  not  have  been  very  many,  as  the  whole  commenced.  Mr.  Pinkerton  suspects  that  Cam- 
were  contained  in  an  ivory  cabinet,  and  carried  aU  den  waa  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first* 
ways  about  with  him*  A  very  considersble  coliec-  British  author  who  produced  medals  in  his  workst 
tion  was  made  by  Anthony  Cardinal  St.  Slark,  and  who  must  have  had  a  small  collection.  Speed*a 
nephew  to  Eugene  IV.  who  ascended  the  ponti6ca1  Chronicle,  published  in  the  17tb  century,  waa  il. 
chair  in  1431;  and  soon  after  the  grand  museum  lustrated  with  coins  from  sir  Robert  Coiton*s  ca- 
st Florence  was  bagnn  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  binet  Gordnus^s  collection  was  purchased  by 
whfre  a  coHectioa  dt  ancient  coina  and  medala  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  brother  to  Charles  I.  to 
had  a  place  among  other  curiosities.  Corvinu's  whom  he  left  It  at  his  death.  According  to  Jo* 
kinj;  (if  Hungary  about  the  aame  time  formed  aeph  Scaliger.  it  consiisted  of  30,000  coins  and  me« 
a  iiobie  collection  of  coina  akHig  with  ancient  ma*  dala.  A  collection  of  5500  coins  was  purcbaaed 
nusrripts  sod  other  valuable  relica  of  antiquity.  by  Archbishop   Laud   for  6001.  and  given   to   the 

Mr.  Rnkeiton  considers  Agnolo  Poliziano,  more  Bodleian  library.     Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,   earl- 

coimnonly  known  by  the  name  of  Angelua    Pull-  marshal  of  England,   well  known  from   the  Arun- 

ttanos,  as  the  first  writer  who  adduced  medals  as  delian  tables  and  other  antiquities  which  he  imported 

vouchers  of  ancient  orthography  and  customs.     He  from  Greece  and  Italy  into  Britain,  had  a  rich  ca- 

citea  different  coina  of  the  Medicean  collection   in  binet  of  medala  collected  by  Daniel  Nisum.    The 

his  Miscellanea  written  about  the  year  1-190.     By  dukea  of  Buckingham   and   Hamilton,   air  William 

means  of  a  cabinet  of  medals  collected  by   Maxi-  Paaton,    air    Thomas  Fanshaw   of  Ware- Park,   sir 

milian  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  Joannes  Huttichius  Thomas  Hanmer,  Ralph  Sheldon,  cm].  Mr.  Selden, 

was  enabled  to  publish  a  book  of  the  lives  of  the  &c.  are  enumerated  by  Evelyn  as  collectors  of  me- 

emperors,   enriched  with  their  portraits,   delineated  dais.     Charles  L  aa  well  as  his  historian  the  carl  cf 

from  ancient  coina.    It  ia  gt-oerally  supposed  that  Clarendon,  were  alao  collectors.     The  king  had  a 

tbia  book,    which  appeared  in  15'^&,  was  the  first  very  fine  cabinet;   which,  however,  was    dissipated 

work  of  the  kind;   but  Labbe,  in   hia   Bibliothei-a  and  lost  during  the  civil  commotions.     Oliver  Crom. 

Nummaria,  neodoos  another  named  lllustrium  I  ma-  well   had  a  small   collection ;    and   the   cabinet    of 

gines,   by  one  Andreas   Fulvius,  printed  in    1617,  Charlea  II.   ia  mentioned  by   Vaillaut  in   the  pre- 

m  which  moat  of   the  portraits  aeem  to  be   from  face  to  his  treatise  entitled  Nunmti  in  Coloniia,   flc. 

medals.  About  the  year  1612  also,  Guillaume  Bude,  litis  branch   uf  tuagnitictucs  ha^  not  betn    much 
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attended  to  by  succeeding  Briti&h  inunauhii:  liiotigli 
bis  present  majesty  lias  a  Tery  got)tl  coUcctiun  of 
ancient  gold  coins. 

A  great  number  of  fine  cabinets  have  been  foinied 
in  Brimin  since  the  time  of  Evelyn.  About  the  year 
1720  Hayni  m;ikes  mention  of  those  of  (he  duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  earls  of  Pcnibroke  nnd  Winchel- 
sea,  sir  Hans  Sloane,  sir  Andrew  Fontaine,  Mr. 
Sadler,  Mr.  Abdy,  Mr.  Wren,  Mr.  Chicheley,  and 
Mr.  Kemp.  At  present  there  are  many  remarkable 
coileitKuis;  but  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  was  de- 
servedly esteenjed  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe, 
excepting  that  of  the  late  French  king.  It  was  not 
only  formed  at  a  great  ex|)cnce,  but  with  much  care 
and  ability ;  many  foreign  medals  otTercd  to  it  hav- 
ing been  rejected.  The  other  remarlcall(»^  collections 
are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  earl  Filzwilliam,  formerly  ihe  marquis 
of  Uockir.gham's,  the  honourable  Horace  Walpolo, 
the  rcvcrtinl  Mr.  Crachroilj,  the  reverend  Mr. 
Southgate,  I\Ir.  Townley,  Mr.  U,  P.  Knight,  31  r. 
Edward  Knight,  Mr.  Tyson,  ^Ir.  Barker.  Mr.  Brown, 
and  several  others.  The  museums  and  universities 
have  also  collections  ;  as  well  as  the  lawyers'  library, 
and  the  colleges  in  Scotland. 

III.  Materials  of  which  Mcdah  arc  cons  (rue  fed. 

M<  dais  are  formed  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  various 
modifications  of  copper.  The  gold  usually  made  use 
of  in  coinage  is  about  the  fineness  of  22  carats;  and 
as  the  an  of  purifying  this  metal  was  very  much 
unknown  in  former  times,  the  roost  ancient  medals  are 
for  this  reason  much  more  impure  than  the  modem 
coins.  Gold  is  never  found  in  its  native  state  above  22 
carats  Hne  ;  and  the  very  ancient  medals  are  much  under 
that  standiird.  Many  of  tiiem  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  called  by  the  ancients  elec- 
trum.  The  gold  medals  were  made  of  much  finer 
metal  after  Philip  of  Macedon  became  possessed  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Philippi  in  Thraec,  and  the  me- 
dals of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great  arc  equally  fine  ; 
j!s  well  as  those  of  some  other  princes  of  that  age. 
Those  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  of  the  fineness 
of  23  carats  three  grains,  with  only  one  grain  of 
alloy.  The  Roman  coins  are  very  pure,  even  from 
the  earliest  times;  the  art  of  refining  gold  being 
v.ell  known  before  any  was  coined  at  Home.  Some 
authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Roman  coins  begin 
to  lall  short  of  their  purity  after  the  time  of  Titus  ; 
but  Mr.  Pinkerton  denies  that  any  thing  of  this 
kind  lakes  place  till  the  time  of  the  emjieror  Severus; 
:ind  even  then  only  in  a  very  few  instances.  Most 
of  the  Roman  gold  was  brought  from  Dalmatia  and 
Dacia,  whtre  that  metal  is  still  to  be  met  with. 
A  very  remaikable  circumstance  is  observed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hungary',  which  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Dacia:  it  germinates  in  the  vines  of  Tokay, 
and  is  found  in  their  stems;  as  it  is  elsewhere  in 
the  straw  of  corn. 

Pliny  informs  u.s,  and  indeed  it  is  generally 
known,  that  gold  and  silver 'are  found  mixed  toge'- 
iher  in  the  earth.  When  the  silver  amounted  to 
one-fifth  part  of  the  gold,  the  metal  was  called 
eleelrum ;  but  sometimes  the  quantity  of  silver  was 
added  artificially.  The  gold  was  in  those  days,  as 
well  as  at  prc:irnt,  refined  by  means  of  mercury: 
and  the  ancient  artists  had  certainly  attained  to  great 
perfection  in  this  branch  of  metallurgy;  as  Bodin 
tells  us,  that  the  gold.smitlis  of  Paris,  upon  melting 
one  of  Vespasian's  gold  coins,  found  only  y^yth  part 
ef  alloy. 


Most  of  Uie  ancient  silver,  particularly  tkal  d 
Greece,  is  less  pure  than  that  of  luccecdiog  tma; 
even  the  Roman  silver  ia  rather  inferior  to  the  pre- 
sent standard,  and  that  from  the  very  brgioniiig ;  bul 
in  the  time  of  Severus,  the  silver  appears  wry  bad, 
and  contiuues  so  until  the  time  of  DiocleauuD.  JVIaay 
writers  upon  this  subject  have  mistaken  the  devcrii 
OTci,  coins  of  brass  washed  with  ailver,  for  stiver 
currency.  Silver  coins  are  extremely  acarce  frooi 
the  time  of  Claudius  Gothicus  to  that  of  Dioclesiu, 
or  from  the  year  270  to  284 ;  in  which  abort  *aparc 
no  fewer  than  eight  emperors  reigned.  SOver  at 
that  time  was  found  mostly  in  Spun;  aod  the  coa;- 
merce  with  that  country  was  disturbed  by  the  uaurp- 
ers  who  arose  in  Gaul :  and  such  were  the  troublu 
of  the  times,  that  not  only  the  silver,  but  alao  the  g(M 
coins  of  those  eight  emperors,  are  extremely  scvce. 
There  is  still,  however,  some  silver  extant  of  these 
eight  emperors  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  copper  washed 
was  never  used  as  silwr  currency,  but  was  eotirety  a 
distinct  coinage.  Occasional  depravations  of  silvti 
had  taken  place  long  before ;  as  Pliny  tells  ua»  that 
Maik  Antany  mixed  iron  with  his  silver  deaarh; 
and  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  ui^  that  be  bad  sceo 
a  denarius  of  Antony,  which  was  attracted  by  a 
magucL 

The  ancient  ^rass  coins  consist  of  two  kinds :  the 
red  or  Cyprian,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  cop|xr; 
and  the  common  yellow  brass.  Our  author  obserres, 
that  in  the  Roman*  coinage,  brass  was  of  double  the 
value  of  copper,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  ttc 
same  among  the  Greeks;  and  the  latter  is  the  meial 
most  commonly  made  use  of  in  the  Greek  coiaage. 
The  Roman  sestertii  are  always  of  brass :  the  middhag 
sized  kind  are  partly  copper  and  partly  brass;  \hc 
former  being  double  the  value  of  the  latter,  which  arc 
the  ases. 

Air.  Pinkerton  next  proceeds  to  give  an  accouni 
of  the  mixed  metals  used  among  the  Romans.  I  a 
Britain  all  kinds  of  coins  made  of  mixed  lueial  arc 
without  hesitation  alleged  to  be  forgeries ;  although  it 
is  certain  that  the  varietv  of  mixed  metals  us<fd  in 
coinage  was  very  considerable.  The  most  Taluahle 
mixture  was  that  of  gold  or  silver  already  mentioocd, 
named  clectrum  ;  the  ailver  commonly  amouoliog  lo 
one-fifth  part  of  the  gold  made  use  of,  or  perha]w  morr. 
Of  this  mixture  are  many  of  the  early  coins  of  Lyd^a, 
and  some  other  Asiatic  states;  also  those  of  tbe  kio^i 
of  the  Bo&phorus  Cimroerius,  during  tbe  impcnal 
oges  of  Rome.  Next  to  the  electrum  were  tbe 
coins  of  Corinthian  brass:  but  Mr.  ^nkertcni  is- 
forms  us,  that  not  a  single  coin  was  ever  stru^  i*f 
this  metal  by  tbe  ancients  ;  it  having  been  coe- 
stantly  employed  only  in  the  fabrication  of  vaso»  or 
toys.  It  was  in  use  at  any  rate  only  for  a  very  sbi  rt 
time;  being  altogether  unknown  in  tbe  days  cf 
Pliny  the  elder.  Our  author  therefore  ridicvlo 
tho^c  who  pretend  not  only  to  find  out  imperiJ 
coins  of  this  metal,  but  to  discover  three  kinds  of 
it,  viz.  one  in  which  the  gold  predominates,  another 
in  which  the  silver  prevails,  and  a  third  where  the 
bra^s  is  most  conspicuous.  He  gives  JEotn  Vtco» 
one  of  the  most  ancient  writers  oa  medals,  as  the 
author  of  this  idea ;  but  whose  opinions  were  roa- 
futcd  by  one  Savot,  a  writer  in  the  17th  century. 
Vico  mentions  a  coin  of  this  kind  struck  under  Augus- 
tus, another  of  Livia,  and  a  third  of  Claudius.  Tbe 
mistake,  he  is  of  opinion,  arose  from  tbe  eircumstaDcc 
of  the  first  propagator  not  being  able  to  accoont  for 
the  various  mixtures  and  modifications  of  brass  e*^ 
scrvable  in  ancient  coins  of  the  large  size  ;  aad  »h>di 
iu  so  cuitunun  a  metal  appear  very  odd  to  the  otoderm 
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Beafci  Um  SMlhority  of  Way  and  other  aoliqva-  dalKc  mntt  of  uiciaK  wooardw.    TV  Ufk 

riea  of  noie  modoni  date,  who  all  declare  that  goea  down  to  the  fborth  ecntuiy,  indiidiog  aone 

they  Defer  aaw  a  siagle  medal  of  Coriothiao  htaast  of  the  nonafcha  of  Thrace^  Bo^boma  and  Pkv- 

«»r  of  that  metal  mixed  wkh  fUrer  and   gold,  oar  thia,  with  thoae  of  Comageoe,  Fdaaia  or  Oarhoene, 

auithor  addueaa  another  erideDoe,   which   he   looha  Mauritania,  and  Judaa.    A  meat  diitinct  acriea  la 

upon  to  be  auperior  to  either ;  tis.  that  those  who  formed  by  the  Roman  emperort*  from  Jullut  Caaar 

bave  given  into  thia  snppoaition  imagine,  that  the  to  the  dettructioo  of  Rome  by  the  Ootha ;  nay  for 

large  pieces  called  aettertU^  and  othen  calkd  dupom^  a  much  longer  period,  were   it  not   that  towarda 

^iarli,  worth  abottt  twopence  or  a  peony,  are  latd  the  latter  part  of  it  the  cohu  became  lo  barfaaroua  aa 

to  hare  been  compoaed  of  thb  precious  metal.    It  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  collection.    Many  acriea 

is    unreasonable  to  think,  that  any  proportion   of  may  be  formed  of  modem  potentates, 
gold   or   sUver  eould   have  been  made  use  of  in         oy  meant  of  medala  we  can  with  great  certainty 

these.    The  coins  said  to  have  been  atrock  upon  deterroioe  the  various  ornaments  worn  by  ancient 

Corinthian  faram  are  only  done  upon  a  raodiftca-  princes   ss   badges   of  distinction.    The    Orccian 

tion  of  common  brass)  of  which  we  know,  that  in  Itifigs   have   generally   the   diadem,    without   any 

firoportion  to  the  qnantity  of  zhic  made  use  of  in  other  ornament;   and  though  In  general  the  side 

ooDjunctien  with  this  copper,  the  metal  aasumes  a  of  the  face  is  presented  to  view,  yet  in  some  very 

variety  of  hues.    On  the  authority  of  Pliny  he  in-  aneicnt  Greek   and    Roman    consular    coina    fuu 

forms  us^  that  the  coins  mistsken  for  Corinthian  frees    of  excellent    workmanship    are   met  with, 

brass  were  no  other  than  prince*8  metaL  On  several  coins  also  two  or  three  facea  are  to  be 

The  Egyptian  silver  coins,    struck   under  the  seen,  and  these  are  always  accoimted  very  vain- 

Roman  empierors,  are  at  first   of  tolerably  pare  aUe 

silver ;   but   afteiwards  degeneratd  into  a  mixture        The  diadem,  which  waa  no  more  than  a  ribband 

of  copper  and  tin   with   a  little  silver.    They  are  tied  round  the  head  with  a  floating  knot  behind, 

wry  thick,  but  many  of  them  are  elegantly  struck,  adoma  all  the  Grecian  princes  from  first  to  hut^ 

arith    uncommon     icvcnes.       There   are   likewiae  and  is  almost   an    infallible    mark   of    sovereign 

three  sets  of  brass  coins  belonging  to  this  country,  power.    In  the  Roman  consular  coina  it  is  seen  in 

frcNu  the  earliest  times  of  the  Roman  emperora  conjunction  with  Numa  ami  Ancus,  but  never  af* 

tberew    Some   of  these  are  of  bell-metal  or  pot.  terwards  till  the  time  of  Licinius,  the  colleague  of 

metal ;  and  aAer  the  time  of  Oallienus  and  vale-  Conttantine.      Dioclesian,   indeed,    according    to 

rian,  the  coinage  of  brass  with  a  small  addition  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  fint  wore  the  diadem,  but  his  portrait 

silver  becomes  autboriaed  by  the  state ;  the  coins  upon  coins  is  never  adorned  with  it     So  great  an 

struck  upon  it  beng  called  denarH  irrei.    Those  of  aversion  had  the  Romans  to  kingly  power,  that 

lead  or  oopper  plated  with  silver  have  been  fabri-  they  rather  allowed  their  emperors  to  sssume  the 

catcd  by  Roman    forgera.    Some   coins  of  lead,  radiated  crown,  the  symbol  of  divinity,  than  to  wear 

boirever,  have  been  met  with,  of  undoubted  anti>  a  diadem ;  but  after  the  thne  of  Constantino  it  be- 

qulty:  and  an  andeot  writer  informs  us,  thst  tin  comes  eommon.    The  radiated  crown  appears^  first 

money  waa   coined   by  Dio^ysius ;  but  none  haa  on  the  posthumous  coins  of  Augustus  as  a  mark  of 

been  found.    The  lead  ooioa  of  Tigranea  king  of  deification,  but  in  somewhat  more  than  a  century  be* 

Armenia,  mentioned  aa  genuine  by  Jobert,  are  ac-  came  common. 

crountrd  forgeries  by  Mr.  Pinkertoo  and  other  mo-        The  laurel  crown,  at  firat  a  badge  of  conquest, 

dem  medallists.    Plautus,  however,  makes  mention  waa  afterwards  permitted  by  the  senate  to  be  worn 

of   leaden  coins,   and  several   of  them  have  been  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  order  to  bide  the  baldness  of 

fdond ;    but   «Nir  author  looka  upon  them  to  have  his  head.     From  him  all  the  emperors  appear  with 

Ikch  chiefly   essay  pieces,    struck   in   order  to  let  it  on  their  medals,  even  to  our  own  times.     In  the 

the  artist  Judge  of  the  progress  of  the  dye.    Others  lower  empire  the  crown  Is  sometimes  held  by  a 

are  the  plated  kind  already  mentioned,  fabricated  hand  above  the  bead,  as  a  mark  of  piety.    Besides 

by  ancient  forgers,  but  having  the  plating  worn  olC  these,  the  naval,  mural,  and  civic  crowna  appear  on 

A   great  number  of  leaden  coins  are  mentioned  by  the  medals  both   of  emperors  and  other  eminent 

Ficorini,   in  a  work  entitled   Plombi   Antichi,  in  men,  to  denote  their  great  aetiona.     The   laoiel 

which  be  aupposes  them  to  hare  aerved  as  tickets  crown    is    also    sometimes    worn    by   the    Greek 

for  guests ;   and  coina  of  tlie   aame  kind  are  also  princes.    The  Arsaddae  of  Parthia  wear  a  kind  of 

mentioned  by  Passeri.    In  the  work  intltled  Notitia  sash   round  the  head,   with  their  hair  in  rowa  of 

Imperii  Romant,  there  is  mention   of  coins   made  curls  like  a  wig.    The  Armenian  kings  have  the 

of  leather,  but  none  of  them  have  ever  been  found.  tiara,  a  kind  of  cap  which  was  esteemed  the  badge  of 

IV.     Of  ih€  JrrangetnCHt  o/MedaU.  '""P!"**  PfT^'JV*^*  "**•     ^*'°'"*  "?/"  "^ 

"^  on  the  medals  of  Xerxer,  a  petty  pnnce  of  Armenia, 

It  haa  already  been   obaerved,  that  one  of  the  and  Juba  the  father,  the  former  having  a  diadem 

priDcipal  uses  of  medals   is  the  elucidation  of  an.  around  it. 

cicot  history;  hence  the  arrangement  of  medals  is        The  impious  vanity  of  Alexander  and  his  sue- 

the  first  thing  that  most  occur  in  the  formation  of  cessors  in  aasuming  divine  honours  is  manifest  on 

a  cabinet.     The   moat   ancient   medala  with  which  their  medals,  where  various  symbols  of  divinity  are 

we  are  acquamted  are   those   of  Alexander   L   of  met  with.     Some  of  them   have  an  horn  behind 

Macedon,   who  began   to   reign  about  501    years  their  ear.  either  to  denote  lb«r  strength,  or  that 

before   Chnst.    The   series  ought  of  consequence  they  were  the  successors   of  Alexander,  to  whom 

to    begin    with   bim^nd   to  be  succeeded   by  the  this  bodge  might  be  spplied  as  the  son  of  Jupiter 

medals   of  SicUy,    Carja,   Cyprus,    Herailia,    and  Ammon.    Tliis,  however,  Mr.  Finkerton  obaerveib 

Fontuib    Then   follow  Egypt,   Syria,    the  Cimme.  is  the  only  one  of  these  symbols  which  certainly 

nan    Jiospborus,    riirace,    Bithyma,    Parthia,    Af-  denotes   an    earthly   sovt-relcn,    it    being    doubted 

uienia,    Damascus,   CapiMdocia,   Paphlajronia.   Per-  wh.ihcr  the  rest  arc  not  all  figures  of  gods.     Ac 

^'aiiius,   OaJatia,    Cicilia,   S|iarta,    Pa.i>iii«,    Epirus,  cording  to  Ecklict,  even  the  horn  and  diadem  be- 

lIKricunj,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps,  including  tlie  s|»acc  long   to  Bacchus,  who  invented  the  lalUr  lo  cure 

of    time  from  Alexander  the  Great   to  the  birth  of  his  licadachs;  ard,   according  to  the  same  author, 

Chru^  and  which  is  to  be  uccouukd  ihc  third  uc  the  only  niouareh  who  aHnars  on  coins  with  th^ 
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Iiorn  is  Lysimachus.  We  are  informed,  however, 
by  Piularch,  that  Pyrrhus  had  a  crest  of  goats* 
horns  to  his  helmet ;  and  the  goat  we  know  vfoh  a 
symbol  of  JVIacedon.  Perhaps  the  successors  of 
Alexander  wore  this  badge  of  the  born  in  conse^ 
quence.  The  helmet  likewise  frequently  appears 
on  the  beads  of  sovereigns,  and  Cunstaniine  I.  has 
helmets  of  various  forms  curiously  ornamented. 

The  diadem  is  worn  by  most  of  the  Greek 
queens,  l^  Orodaltis«  daughter  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Bilhynia;  and  though  the  Roman  em- 
presses never  appear  with  it,  yet  this  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  variety  of  their  head-dresses. 
Sometimes  the  bust  of  an  empress  is  supported  by 
a  crescent,  to  iwply  that  she  was  the  moon  as  her 
husband  was  the  sun  of  the  state.  The  toga,  or 
veil  drawn  over  the  face,  at  first  implied  that  the 
person  was  invested  with  the  pontifical  office;  and 
accordingly  we  tind  it  on  the  busts  of  Julius  Caesar 
while  Pootifex  Maximus.  It  likewise  implies  the 
augurship,  the  augurs  having  a  particular  kind  of 
gown  called  latia^  with  whicii  they  covered  their 
heads  when  observing  an  omen.  In  latter  times 
this  implies  onl}'  consecration,  and  is  common  in 
coins  of  empresses.  It  is  first  met  with  on  the 
coins  of  Claudius  Gothicujt  as  the  mark  of  conse- 
cratiori  of  an  emperor.  The  nUnbus,  or  glory, 
now  appropriated  to  saints,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  as  ancient  as  Augustus,  but  is  not  to 
lie  met  with  on  many  of  the  imperial  medals,  even 
after  it  began  to  be  appropriated  to  them.  There 
is  a  curious  coin,  which  has  upon  the  reverse  of 
the  common  piece  with  the  head  of  Rome,  Uhbs 
KoMA,  in  large  brass,  Constantine  I.  sitting  amid 
victories  and  genii,  with  a  triple  crown  upon  his 
head  for  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  the  It^end 
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In  general  only  the  bust  is  given  on  meduls, 
though  sometimes  half  the  body  ur  more ;  in  which 
Intter  case  the  hands  often  appear  with  ensigns  uf 
niaiesty  in  them ;  such  as  tlie  globe  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Augustus  as  a  symbol  of  uni- 
versal dominion;  the  sceptre  sometimes  con. 
founded  with  the  consular  staff,  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, the  symbol  of  legislative  power,  and  an 
handkerchief  expressive  of  the  power  over  the 
public  games,  where  the  emperor  gave  the  signal. 
Some  princes  hold  a  thunderbuk,  showing  that 
their  power  on  earth  was  equal  tu  that  of  Jupiter  in 
heaven  ;  while  others  hold  an  image  of  victory.' 

Medals  likewise  aflbrd  a  good  number  of  por- 
traits of  illustrious  men ;  but  they  cannot  easily 
be  arranged  in  chronological  order,  so  that  a  series 
of  themis  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  likewise  vain 
(o  attempt  the  formation  of  a  series  of  gods  and 
goddesses  to  be  found  on  ancient  coins.  Mr. 
Piukerton  thinks  it  much  better  to  arrange  them 
under  the  several  cities  or  kings  whose  names 
they  bear.  A  collection  of  the  portraits  of  illus- 
trious men  may  likewise  be  formed  from  medals  of 
modern  dale. 

The  reverses  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins 
fcffurd  an  infinite  varictv  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
nient  They  contain  figurts  of  deiiits  at  full 
length,  with  their  attribu.es  and  symbols,  public 
^yniLols  ar.d  diversions,  plant.%  aiiintals,  &c.  &.c. 
and  in  short  almo&t  every  object  of  nature  or  art. 
h»ome  have  the  portrait  of  tlie  queen,  son,  or 
daughter  of  the  prince  whose  image  appears  en 
the  face  or  obverse ;  utul  these  are  esteemed  highly 
by  Jinii<i«aries,  not  only  bciaubc  every  coin  sljmpid 
with  portraits  on  both  sidts  i^  aetounted  valua- 
ble, but  because  they  render  it  certain  that  the 
-'erson    represented    on   the   rcvecc   was   the   wife, 


son,  or  daughter  of  him  who  appears  on  the  <4* 
verse;  by  which  means  they  assist  greatly  in  the 
adjusting  of  a  ssiiea.  Some,  however,  with  t%o 
portraits  are  common,  as  Augustus,  ibe  reverse  of 
Caligula ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  reverse  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius. 

We  find  more  art  and  design  in  the  reverses  of 
the  Roman  medals  than  of  the  Greek :   but,  oa  the 
other   hand,    the  latter   have  more  exquisite  r^itf 
and   workmanship.     The  very  ancient   coins  kare 
no  reverses,  excepting  a  rude  mark  struck  into  the 
metal  resembling  that  of  an  instrument  with  four 
blunt   points   on    which   the  coin  was  struck;   vA 
was  owing  to  its  having  been  fixed  fay  such  an  in- 
strument on  that   side   to   receive    the   impreuitfa 
upon  the  other.     To  this  succeeds  the  image  of  a 
dolphin,  or  some  small  animal,  in  one  of  the  dc 
partments  of    the    rude    mark,  or   in    a     bolkw 
square :    and   this  again  is  succeeded   hy  a  more 
perfect  image,   without    any  mark   of    the  hollo* 
square.     Some  of  the   Greek   coins  are  hollow  in 
the  reverse,  as  those  of  Caulonia,  Ootona,  Meta- 
pontuin,  and  sotne  other  ancient   dttes  of  Mvgaa 
Graecia.     About  500  B.  C  perfect  reverses  appev 
on   the  Greek  coins,  of  exquisite  relief  and  woUl- 
manship.     **  The   very   muscles  of  men    and  ani- 
mals (says  Mr.  Pinkerton)  are  seen,  and  will  bear 
inspection   with    the   largest    magnifier   as   anctent 
gems.     The  ancients  certainly   had   not  eyes  dif- 
ferent from    ours;  and  it   is   clear   that  they  mutt 
have  magnified  objects.     A  drop  of  wnter  forms  a 
microscope;  and  it  is  probable  this  was  the  ooh 
one  of  the  ancients.    To  Greek  artists  we  are  in. 
debted    for   the   beauty   of    the    Roman     imperial 
coins ;    and    these  are   so   highly  finished,  that  oa 
some   reverses,   as    that   of    Nero's   decursion,   tiie 
udvJittus   and  pro^/cs*io   of  various   emperurs,  t^e 
fandator  pacU  of  Severus,   the  fesiures  of  the  em- 
peror,   riding    or   walking,  are  as  exact  as  on  tite 
obverse.   But   ihouuh   the   best  Greek  artists  were 
called   to   Rome,   yet   the   Greek   coins  under  the 
Roman   emperors    are    sometimes  well    executed, 
and  always  full  of  variety   and  curiosity.     No  Ro- 
man  or   Etruscan   coins   have   been  found  of  ihe 
globular  form,  or  indented  on  the  reverse  fike  tite 
early  Greek.     The  first  Greek  are  small  pieces  ot 
silver,  while  the  Romans  are  large  masses  mS  cop- 
per.    The   former   are   struck ;    the   btter  cast  in 
moulds.     The    reverses   of    the   Roman    coins  zn 
very    uniform,   the   prow   of  a  ship,   a  car,  or  tl:c 
like,  till  about  the  year  100  B.  C.  when  various  re- 
verses appear  on  their  consular  coins  in  all  reetaU 
The   variety   and   beauty    of    the  Roman  ini{vrial 
reverses    are    well   known.      The    medallist  n^ocb 
values  those   which   have  a  number  of  figures;  as 
the  Fuelkp  FauxtiniaHcCy  of  Faustina,  a  gold  coin  na 
larger  than  a  sixpence,  which  has   \'2  figures;  tbji 
of  Trajan,  rcgna  (usicnatOt  has  four ;  the  coniihtnui.'i 
of  Nerva,  five;  the  allocution  of  Trajan,  a«fVrn:  d 
Hadrian,  10;  of  Probus,  12.     Some  liomao  mobU 
have   small  figures  on  both  sides,  as  the  AfK^>^* 
sancio  of  Julian  IL     Such  have  not  receiwt)  siv 
peculiar  name  among  tlie  medallists.    Oihrrs  hare 
only  a  reverse,  as  the  noted  ipitdriati^  whidi  lute 
numerals  I.  II.  &,c.  ou  the  obverse.** 

The  names  of  the  deities  represented  on  the  re* 
verses  of  Greek  coins  are  never  expresaed;  ptf* 
haps,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  supposes,  out  of  ptety.  s 
symbolical  representation  rt  their  attrtbulrs  U;-^^ 
all  that  they  thought  proper  to  delmeate;  bm  t>.* 
Roman  coins  always  express  the  natne,  frf-.]tir .'  v 
with  an  adjunct,  as  Vekeri  Vicriitci,  tS:^.  Ii 
oilierj.,  the  name  uf  the  ein|)cror  ur  en  yit  ^  '■-> 
dddtd  ;  db  PuDiCi  1 1.£  AuGUb  r.E^  round  Si*  luu.t 
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ef    Modctky;    Vuaut  Auaotn,  •  hgmd  Ibr  tn 
image  of  ViniM 

IVe  priadpd  tymboU  of  the  divine  attribatct  to 
be  met  witk  od  the  Greek  medaU  ere  at  follow  x 

1.  Jupiter  ia  known  on  the  eoina  of  Alexander 
the  Greet  by  hia  eagle  eed  thunderbolta ;  but 
when  tbe  figure  oeeura  only  on  the  obvjraea  of 
coin«»  he  ia  diatiogviahcd  by  •  laurel  erown,  and 
pimdd  bewded  countenanec.  Jupiter  Atamon  ia 
IcDowB  by  tbe  ram'a  Itoma  twiatiog  roond  bit  ear ; 
a  symbol  of  power  and  atrength,  ataomed  by  aome 
of  the  auoceaaora  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  pnrticn- 
larlj  by  Lyatmachua. 

'M  Ncptene  ia  known  by  bia  trident,  dolphin,  or 
being  drawn  by  aea-horaea;  but  he  ia  aeldom  net 
vith  on  the  Oreeian  eoina. 

3.  Apollo  ia  diatinguiahed  by  n  harp,  branch  of 
leiirelt  or  tripod;  and  aonetimea  by  a  bow  and 
arrowa.  In  the  character  of  the  Sun,  hia  head  la 
surrounded  with  raya;  but  when  the  butt  only 
occurs,  he  liaa  a  lair  young  ftce,  and  ia  crowned 
with  laurel  He  ia  frequent  on  the  eoina  of  the 
Syrian  princea. 

4.  Mars  ia  diatinguiahed  by  hta  armour,  and 
eooietimea  by  a  trophy  on  bia  ahouklera.  Hia  head 
is  armed  with  a  behntt,  and  baa  a  ferodoua 
countenance. 

5  Mercury  ia  repreaented  aa  a  youth,  with  a 
small  cap  on  bia  head,  wings  behind  hit  cart  and 
OD  his  ieet.  He  ia  known  by  the  cap,  which  r^ 
•emblea  a  tmall  bat,  and  the  wingt.  He  appeara 
alv>  with  the  caduccua,  or  wand  twined  with  ter- 
pents,  and  the  mamyimmf  or  purae^  whkrb  be  holda 
in  hit  band. 

6.  .£aculapiot  it  known  by  bit  buihy  beard, 
aod  bit  leaning  on  a  club  with  a  aerpent  twisted 
rouod  it.  He  sometimes  occura  with  hit  wife 
Hygeia  or  Health,  with  their  too  Telctphonit  or 
Convalescence  between  them. 

7*  Bacchus  it  known  by  hit  crown  of  ivy  or 
vine,  his  diadem  and  horn,  with  a  tiger  and  aatyra 
around  him. 

B.  Tbe  figure  of  Herculet  it  common  on  the 
coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  has  frequently 
b?en  mistaken  for  that  of  the  prince  himtelf.  He 
apfjcart  tometimet  it  a  youth,  and  tometimet 
with  a  beard.  He  it  known  by  tlie  dub,  lion*t 
>W:n,  and  remarkable  apparent  ttrcngth ;  tome* 
times  he  haa  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  a  poplar  tree, 
as  a  symbol  of  vigour,  it  tometimet  added  to  the 
}x)Ttrait. 

9.  The  Egyptian  Serapia  It  known  by  hit  buthy 
beard »  and  a  mcaaure  upon  hit  bead. 

10.  Apit  it  delineated  ia  tbe  form  of  a  bull, 
with  a  flower  of  tbe  lotoa,  the  water-lily  of  the 
Nile,  tuppotcd  by  Macrobiut  to  be  a  symbol  of 
crmtioo ;  and  Jamblicfaua  tellt  ut,  that  Osirit  wat 
thought  to  have  hia  throne  in  it 

1 1 .  Harpocratct,  the  god  of  tilence,  appears 
with  hia  finger  on  hia  mouth ;  tometimet  wich  the 
si»trum  in  hit  left  hand ;  a  tymbol  common  to 
most  of  the  Egyptian  deitiet. 

12.  Canoput,  another  Egyptian  deity,  appears 
in  tbe  thape  of  a  human  head  placed  on  a  kind  of 
pitcher.  «*Thia  deified  pitcher  (says  Mr.  Pinker, 
too)  aeema  to  refer  to  an  anecdote  of  ancient  tu- 
pentition,  which,  I  believe,  it  recordtfl  liy  Plu* 
tarch.  It  teemt  some  Pertian  and  Kgyptian 
pnests  had  a  contest  which  of  their  dfiiies  had 
ti>e  fuperioriiy.  The  Epypcian  saltl,  that  a  tingle 
vase,  tarred  to  StTapis,  would  cxtinguixh  the  whole 
imwer  of  the  Persian  deity  of  fire.  The  experi- 
vncnt  was  tricti;  and  the  wily  Egyptian,  boring 
iioles  in   the   vase  and   stopping   them   with  wax, 


■fiemrda  filled  the  viae  with  water ;  which,  guah* 
ing  through  the  holes  aa  the  wax  melted,  extin* 
guithed  the  Peraian  deity.  Hence  the  vaae  was 
deified.** 

13.  The  Hofy  Senate  and  Ifo^  Peopk  appear 
frequently  on  Greek  imperial  coint,  tometimet 
repreaented  aa  old  men  with  bearda,  at  othera  aa 
youtba. 

The  goddeaaet  repretented  on  medalt  are, 
l»  June,  repreaented  by  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man, Bometimea  with  a  diadem,  tometimet  without 
any  badge,  which  it  reckoned  a  tofficient  dittine- 
tion,  aa  the  other  goddeaaet  all  wear  badges. 
Sometimet  the  appeara  aa  the  goddett  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  ia  then  veiled  to  the  middle  and  tome- 
timet to  tbe  toet.  She  it  known  by  the  peacock^ 
a  bird  tacred  to  her  from  the  fable  of  Argna. 

It.  Minerva  ia  very  common  on  the  eoina  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  her  buat  haa  been  mla- 
taken  by  tbe  celebrated  painter  Le  Bnin  for  the 
hero  himtelfl  Her  aymboia  are,  her  armour;  the 
apear  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  sgia  with  a 
Meduaa*a  head  in  her  left;  an  owl  commonly 
ttaoding  by  her. 

3.  Diana  of  Ephesua  H  commonly  repreaented 
on  the  Greek  imperial  coint;  lind  tppeara  with  a 
great  number  of  breaats,  tuppoaed  to  denote  uni- 
versal nature.  She  it  tupported  by  two  deer,  and 
carriea  a  pannier  of  fruit  upon  her  bend.  Tbe  butt 
of  thit  goddcaa  ia  known  by  the  creacent  on  her 
brow,  and  aoroetimea  by  the  bow  and  quiver  at  her 

4.  Venua  ia  known  by  an  apple,  the  prize  of 
beauty,  in  her  hand.  Sometimea  the  it  dittlo- 
guitbed  only  by  her  total  want  of  dress;  but  ia 
dwaya  to  be  known  by  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  it  sometimes  adorned  with  pearlt  about  the 
neck. 

5.  Cupid  it  tometimet  met  with  on  the  Syrian 
coint,  and  it  known  by  hit  infancy  and  winga. 

6»  Cvbele  it  known  by  a  turreted  crown  and 
lion :  or  ii  seen  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  liont. 

7.  Caret  it  known  by  her  garland  of  wheat,  and 
it  common  on  the  Sicilian  coint ;  that  ishind  bdng 
remarkable  for  itt  fertility.  Sometimes  she  haa 
two  serpents  by  her,  and  ia  sometimes  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  them.  She  carriea  in  her  hands  the 
torches  with  which  she  it  fabkrd  to  have  gone  in 
tearch  of  her  daughter  Proaerpine. 

8.  PrAeerptne  hertclf  it  tometimet  met  with  on 
coint  with  the  name  of  «e;it,  or  the  girL 

9.  Tbe  Egyptian  Isia  hat  a  Imd  or  flower  on 
her  head ;  a  tymbol  of  the  perpetual  Uoom  of  the 
snhatMtantt  of  heaven.  She  carriea  alto  a  tittrvm 
in  her  hand. 

lU.  The  Sidonian  Astarte  appeara  on  a  globe 
tupported  on  a  chariot  with  two  wheela,  aod  drawn 
bv  two  bortet. 

Thete  are  the  deitiet    mott    commonly  repre- 
tented on  the  Greek  coint.    The  more  uncommon 
are^  Saturn  with  the  scythe,  or  with  a  hook  on  the 
Heradian  coins;   Vulcan  with  hia  tonga,  on   the 
reverse  of  a  coin  of  Thyatira,  represented   at  work 
in  the  pretence  of   Minerva.     Adranua,  a  Sicilian 
god,  ia  sometimes  repretented  on  coint  with  a  dog. 
A  nobis,  an  Fgyptian  deity,  baa  a  dog*a  head.     Atia 
is  known  by   his    Phrygian   bonnet;    Castor  and 
Pollux  bv  a  tur  on  the  head  of  each ;  Di*  by  hta 
old  fi      '  •'--"-   -  •         '  •       » 
Flora 
wheel 
to  some  kiud  of  beaxl. 


foliux  oy  a  tur  od  ine  neaa  oi  eacti ;  Uit,  by  hta 
>ld  face,'  dishevelled  hair  and  beard,  and  a  book ; 
Flora  by  a  crown  of  flowers;  Nemesis  by  hci 
irheel;   and  Pan  by  bit  horns  and  cure  UAouuuii) 


her 
UAouguig 


There  arc  likewike  to  be  found  on   nicdu\„  uiatiy 
llerent  syniU'U  by  tbemaclvcbj    ol    U»%s    mout  r^ 


fiillerent 
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markable  of  which   we    shall  give    Uie  following 
table,  with  their  sigoificalions : 

SymJboU*  Signification, 

1.  Vases  with  sprigs,        -     Solemn  games. 

2.  Small    chest  or    hamper  l^yg^j^  ^jj^  ^^  ^^^ 


44.  Pe&cock, 

45.  Eagle, 


iper] 
)ing|- 


with  a  serpent  leaping  r     ^^^^ 

out,  j 

.     ,  _  -  ( Coin  struck  at   An- 

3.  Anchor     on      Seleucian  J     j-^j,^  ^^^^  ^^  a„. 

medals,  |^     ,.1,^,.  ^^j^g  j^g  ^p^ 

4.  Apollo  on   Syrian  coins,  ^ 

on  an  inverted    ham-  >  Covered  tripod, 
per,  -        -        -3 

^    Y.  /Aristeus  the    son  of 

5.  Jiee,        -  .         "^     ^p^j^^ 

6.  Laurel,        -      '  -        -    Apollo. 

7.  Reed,  -  -     A  river. 

8.  Ivy  and  grapes,  -     Bacchus. 

^    „  C  Ceres     and     Proser. 

9.  Poppy,  .  -J     j,j„^ 

10.  Corn,  -  -     Ceres. 

1 1 .  Owl  and  olive,  -     Minerva. 

12.  Dove.  -  -     Venus. 

13.  Torch,  .  f  Diana,  Ceres,  or  Pro- 

'  f      serpme. 

14.  Mudnis,      or       conic  (  The   Sun,    Belus,   or 

sto  ne,  i      Venus. 

Symboli  of  Countries,  S[e, 

15.  Pomegranate    flowers,    Rhodes. 

16.  Owl,  .  .     Athens. 
I7>  Pegasus,         -             -     Corinth. 

18.  Wolfs  head,  -     Argos. 

19.  Buirs  head,        -  -     Boeoiia. 

20.  Minotaur*s    head  and )  Qrete. 
labyrinth,            -  -j 

21.  Horse's  bead,  -     Pbarsalia. 
S?.  Lion,             -  -     Marseilles. 

23.  Tortoise,         -  -     Peloponnesus. 

24.  Sphinx.         -  -     Scio. 

25.  Three   legs  joined,   as") 

in   the  Isle  of  Man-  >  Sicily, 
money,  J 

26.  Horse,  -  -    Thcssaly. 

27.  The  crescent,  -     Byzantium. 

28.  Bull,  -  -  \  Supposed     to     be    a 

I      river. 

29.  Ensign   with   the    Ict-JA  colony  drawn  from 
ters  COL.         -  -\     one  legion. 

30.  Bull  -  i  ^l*'^'  strength   or  se- 

'                             "  (  curity. 

3 1 .  Caduc-eus,  .           -  Peace  and  concord. 

32.  Cornucopia,                   .  Abundance. 

33.  Pontifical  hat,              .  Priestliood. 

3*1.  Parazonium,  .     Baton  of  command. 


r  Tlic    world   preserved 


35.  Globe     on     an      altar  j      by  the  gods  for  ihe 
with  three  stars,  A      three  sons  of  Con- 

(^     stantinc  L 
30'.  Fort  and  gate,  -     Security. 

37.  Tribuli,  a  kind  of  che-1  .t  i 
vauxdefrize,  .|  Unknown. 

38.  Altar  or  tripod,  -     Piety. 

39.  Dolphin,  .         -     Apollo. 
A's).  Lectisternia,  -     I'eaiivals. 
11.  Liuius,      or      twisted  )    .  ,. 

xvand,       .         .         _JAugur.h.p. 

'12.  Apex,     or    cap     wilh  ;  „     ,..     , 
string.,  .  .  \  I'ontifKMtc. 

43.  Thcrisu,      or      chariot  1  ^,  .■  . 

I  Cont,ecraitoti     ot      an 


ciiiployetl      to      carry 


images. 


cnipicbs. 


^  (ConsecnUoii  of  as 
*  2  anipcror. 
The  legends  put  upon  medaU  un  deaSgned  &« 
explanations  of  them ;  but  as  the  cosopasa  oC  evea 
the  laigest  coins  does  not  admit  of  any  gtest 
length  of  inscription,  it  bu  always  been  foiund  m- 
cessary  to  use  abbreviations;  and  in  readily  de- 
cyphering  these  lies  a  considerable  part  of  iht 
difficulty  of  the  science.  Tbii»  hovevcr,  is 
greater  in  tke  Roman  than  in  the  Greek  nwdbk; 
for  the  Greeks  commonly  insert  aa  mock  of  iIk 
word  as  ia  sufficient  to  ensile  ua  eaailj  to  under- 
stand its  meaning;  but  it  ii  common  for  tkoae 
who  attempt  to  explain  letters  that  do  not  ofta 
occur  to  fall  Into  very  ridiculous  errors  Of  this 
Mr.  Pinkerton  gives  a  most  remarkable  inctaoce 
in  Fortuoiui  Licetus,  a  learned  roan,  who  fedsf 
upon  a  coin  of  Adrian  the  letten  A.  k^.  s^gnifyi^ 
the  14th  year  of  that  emperor*!  reign,  uoagiaei 
that  they  signified  lucenas  tnventf  Ddim  ;  **  Ddu 
invented  lanthoms;"  and  thence  ascribed  the 
origin  of  lanthoroa  to  the  Egyptiana*  TaUes  ex- 
plaining  the  meaning  of  the  abbreviations  foond 
upon  medals  have  been  published  by  Fkiio,  Ursatas, 
and  others. 

V.  O/Medamonty  MedalleU,  ^c. 

Besides    tlie    ordinaiy  coins   of    the     anckstx. 
which  passed   in  common  circulation   thr«Migb   Uk 
country,  there  were  others  of  a  larger  sia^  vikh 
are  now  termed  medaUumt,    These  were  strock  oa 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  a  near  cuipeiw 
and   other  solemn   occasions:    frequently  also,   ty 
the  Greeks  in   particular,  as  monuments  of  grati- 
tude or  of  flaltery.     Sometimes   they   were  mere 
trial  or  pattern   pieces;    and  those    abound  after 
the  time  of  Maximian  with  the  words  Tra  Mofvia 
on  the  reverse.    The  common  opinion  is,  that  all 
the  Roman  pieces  of  gold  exceeding  tbe  denarius 
aureus,  all  in  silver   exceeding  the  denarius,  awl 
all   in  brass  exceeding   the  sestertius*  went  oiadrr 
the  denomination  of  medallions :    but  Mr.  RnLer- 
ton  thinks  that  many  of  these  large  pieces  v^it  in 
circulation,    though    not  very  commonly,    as  osr 
five  and  two  guinea  pieces,  silver  crowns,  &c.  do 
in  this  country.     The  finest  medallions  weie  pt» 
seated    by  the  mint-masters  to  the  emperor,   acJ 
by  the  emperor  to  bis  friends,  as  specimens  fd  tice 
workmanship.     The  he&t  we  have  at  present  are  of 
brass,  and  many  of  them  composed  of  two  sorts  of 
metal;    the  centre    being  copper,  with   a  ring  ef 
brass  around  it,  or  tbe  contrary ;  and  the  inacH|»- 
tion  is  sometimes    confined  to  one  of  tbe  roetak»> 
sometimes  not.      There  is  a  remarkable  difecrce 
between    the     Greek    and    Roman    medallioas    a 
point  of    thickness;    the    latter    being  frequctktlv 
three  or  four  lines  thick,  while  tbe   others  sekiofii 
exceed  one.     Very  few  medallions,  however,  vert 
struck  by  the  Greeks  before  tbe  time  of  the  Ro- 
man   emperors;    but  the   Gredc   medallions  of  tk<! 
emperors  are  more   numerous  than  those  of  tb. 
Romans  themselves.      All  these   pieces  bowmtr. 
'are   of  such    high   price  that  few    prrrate  perscas 
are  uble   to  purchase  tiiem.      In   tbe  last  cesuirr 
Christina  queen   of  Sweden  procured  about  3<X.n 
lu  the  late  king  of  France's  collection  there  ^etc 
i  200,  a  nuDiber  formerly  supposed  not  to  exiM ;  >  •*• 
Dr.  Hunter's  collection  contains  about  40U,  k\>-.*' 
sive  of  the  Egyptian. 

I3'.:>i(ies  thtse  large  pieces,  there  are  snu'I-t 
ones  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  our  1>«  :- 
crowns;  and  by  Italian   medallists  are  calkd  »«- 
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itgUm  cM,  «  mdl  owdriHooti    Tktj  m  itiU  ara  Tdvable,  as  being  mcmbI  andl  perlim  tudi^ 

ucertliMtli«hi]g«hfaid.  tional    portrtiu   of   then   gmt    men.    The  last 

TliCfe  ie  atill  a  thkd  kfaid,  whkh  baa  alinoat  vooae  portraiu  are  nipposed  to  hare  been  ddi. 

caped  the  aodoa  of   medalliala,   tu.  Um  mall  ii«ted  in  this  way,  are  ApoUooius  Tyaneua  who 

coins  or  nriaailia  scaUcrad  anoQg  tbe  people  on  flouriibed  in  the  tine  of  Domitian,  and  Apuleiaa 

Kdema  occasions;    aoeb  as  those  struck  for  the  io    that  of   Marcus  Antoninofc      Mr.  FSnkertoa 

skves  on  aecount  of  the  Saturnalia ;    eounlers  for  thinks  it  a  confirmation  of  his  opinbn  conoeming 

ganiivg;  tickeU  for  bsths  and  feasU;   tekene  in  these   medals,  thst   the   revems   always    contain 

copper  and  in  lead,  &c.     These  are  distinguished  seme  device  alhidhig  to  puhtte  gaBM%  as  that  of  a 

by  Mr.    Pinkerton    by  the  name    of    medalleta.  charioteer  driving  a  chariot,  &c. 

Many,  or  perhaps  almost  alU  of  those  struck  for  ««•    •*.—*• ji -t  ♦      ^  t*  ^ 

the    SaturiSrWere  satirical;  as  the  slaves  bad  ^^'  IHrtctumi fir  mOctng  CdlnncU. 

then  a  ficeaee  to  ridicule  not  only  their  marten  We  m«st  now  proceed  to  the  last  part  of  our 

but  any  peraon  wfaaleveb     Mr.  Pinkerton  men.  subject,  vis.  that  of  giving  directions  for  the  for. 

tioos  one  of  the  most  common  pieeM  of  this  kind,  nstbn  of   cabinets.     As  we  have    already  seen 

which  haa  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  an  old  woman  that  the  formation  of  any  one  must  be  attended 

veiled,  with  a  bttrel  crown ;  the  raverae  only  a.  c*  vith  very  coniiderable  ezpence,  it  is  necessary  for 


within  a  wrcnth.    Baudelot  la  ef  opinion  thai  it  ia  Vtry  one  who  attcmpta  this  to  proportion  the  ea- 

the  head  of  Aeea  Lauraatia,  the  norse  of  Ro«  binet  to  his  own  cireurosunces.    Tliere  are,  pro. 

mulos,  to  whom  a  frsiival  was  ecdained.     ^  Per.  perly  speaking,  three  kinds  of  cabinets.    L  Those 

heps  (ays  Mr.  Pinkeiton)  it  waa  struck  in  ri.  neant  to  contain  a  coin  of  every  sort  that  has 

dieole  of  Julitts  Cmsar ;  for  the   manner  of  the  been  issued  from  the  mint  in  every  age  and  coua. 

lanrel  crown,  and  its  high    appearance  over  the  try;  but  this,  which  rasy  be  called  the  large  and 

head,    perfectly  rssemble  thst  of   JuUus   on    his  complete  cabinet,  is  not  to  be  purchsicd  by  pri. 

coins.**    Some  have  a  ship  upon  one  side ;  on  the  ^ste  persons.    That  of  Dr.  Hunter  already  men* 

reverse  T,  or  a  cross,  which  was  the  image  of  tioned  Is  perhaps  one  of  tbe  best  private  eabinets 

Priapus;    and    occasioned    many  false   invectives  ever  known;  and  cost  23,U00L  but  as  many  du- 

agaiost  the  6rst  Christians,  who  paki  such  respect  plieates  were  sold  as  cost  20001.  fay  which  means 

to  the  eron.    Some  pieces  have  the  heads  of  the  the  expence  was  reduced  to  21,0001.    The  vaat 

emperors  upon  one  side;   on  the  reverse  only  nu.  collection  made  by  tbe  king  of  France  cost  up. 

merals  HL  IV.  V.  Ac.,  and  the  noted  sphitrlsti  of  wards  of  I00,00UL    Tbe  srosUer  csbinet  may  be 

Tadiiis.     Both  theae  kinds  appear  tickeU  for  the  supposed  to  consist  only  of  middle  and  small  Ro* 

baths,   as  tbe  number   seems  to  denote  the  parti-  mso  brass,  English  pennies,  grosts,  &c.  with  a  few 

rular  bath.    Some  have  the  head  of  a  girl,  with  a  medals  of  the  more  valuable    kind,  and  may  be 

ves9«l  used  at  the  baths  in  her  hand.     Tbe  spin,  supposed  to  incur  an  expence  of  from  200  io  l(K)oL 

triati  are  so  immodest,  that  few  will  bear  mention.  The  smallest  kind  is  called  a  caaket  of  medals, 

But  some  are  merely  ludicrous ;  as  one  which  has  and  does  not  consist  of  above  a  thousand  at  roost 

an  ase  with  a  bdl  about  his  neck,  and  a  sokUer  of  varioua  kinds;  and  consequently  the  expence 

riding  him  ;  another  with  two  figures  hoisting  a  must  depend  on  the  ptessure  of  the  proprietor. 

woman  in  a  basket  hito  the  air.    Of  those  that  In  the  formation  of  the  grand  cabinet,  it  must 

win  just  bear  mentbn,  it  a  man  with  titles  around  be  observed  that  the  Greek  medals  of  every  deno. 

him,  as  chief  cf  the  games ;  snd  a  woman  in  ridi-  mination  do  not  admit  of  any  amngement  by  the 

rule    of    the    modest    bath.g{rl    above-mentioned,  meuls  like  the  Roman;  not  any  regular  aeries  of 

There  it  slso  one  msrked  six.  on  which  appesre  this  kind  being  met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent 

an   imperetor  triumphing    in  a  can    thla  ear  is  cabinets.     Heace  in  all  collectiona  the  dvie  coins 

placed  on  the  back  of  a  camel;   and  behind  the  are    ranged    according  Io  an    alphabetical  order; 

imperator  is  a  monkey  mimicking  him.  and  the  monarehic  in  a  chroaological  onsk    The 

A  fourth  dasa  of  medals  are  called  cotUort^ailt  same  rule  Is  to  be  observed  in  the  Roman  coa. 

from  the  Italian  conlentltffo,  encircled;  because  of  sutar  medals;  they  are  ranged,  like  the  coina  of 

the    hollow  cirele  which    commonly  runs  around  the  Greek  cities,  in  an  alj^betieal  series  of  tbe 

them.      They  are   distinguished  from    medallions  families.     The    Roman    imperial  coina   are  only 

by  tb^r  thinness,  faint  relief,   reverses  sometimes  those  capable  of  being  arranged  accordmg  to  sises 

in  rrlid^  sometimes  hollow ;  snd  in  freneral  by  the  and  metala.      Even  from   this   must  be  excepted 

inferiority  ia     their  workmsnthip.      The   opinions  the  minimi,  or  very  smsllest  coins ;  which  are  so 

of  medalDsts  concerning  these  pieces  are  very  va*  acarce,  that  the  only  regulsr  series  of  them  in  the 

nous  :    tome  suppose  them  to  have  been  struck  by  world  it  that  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which 

Gallienut  to   the  memory  of  illustrious  men  and  was  formed  by  a  most   skilful    French  medallist, 

celebrated  athieUt,  at  the  time  that  he  caused  all  and  consists  of  sll  the  metsls.     The  arrangement 

the  consecration  eolns  of  his   predeecsson  to  be  of  s  grand  csbinet,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  is 

restored ;  othera  ascribe  their  invention  to  Greece,  os  foilowt : 

Sec.   but  Mr.   Pinkerton    is  of  opinion  thst  tliey  **  I.  The  coins  of  cities  snd  of  fret  slates  ia  si- 

vrere  only  tickets  for  places  at  public  games.     Many  uhabetical  order;  wbetbcr    using  Greek,  Romsn, 

of  litem,    notwithstandmg  their  inferior  worinnan-  Funic,  Etruicon,  or  Spanish  characters, 

ship,   are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  pre^  **II.  Kings  in  chionologicai  series*  both  aa  to 

serving  the  portraits  of  some  illustrious  authon  of  fcundstion  of  empire  sod  seniority  of  reign, 

antiquity  no  where  else  to  be  found.     Much  de»  **III.  Heroes,  heroines,  founders  of  empires  and 

pendence,  however,  cannot  be  put  on  the  portraits  citiet. 

of  Greek  authon  and  eminent    men  found  upon  ^*  IV.  Other  illustriout  persons. 

some    of    them ;   for,   though  we    know  that  the  ^  V.  Roman  asos. 

tusu    of   Saliust,    Horace,   &c.    must  have  been  ^  VI.  Coins  of  faniiliei,   commonly-  called  con. 

5* ruck   when  their  persons  were  fee^  in  the  me*  sular. 

.•'.cry   of    the    artists,    yet   If  wss  otherwise  with  ^^  VII.  Im)«rlsl  mctUIIions. 

H.irner,   Solon,   ^thagoras,  &c.  which  are  to  be  **  VIII.  Imperial  goUl. 

f>*:::il  on   tome  of  them.     Even  these,  however,  ^*  IX.  Impirial //irio'mi  i>f  dU  meisis. 
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««X.  Imptrial  tilver. 

**  XL  Imperial  firtt  brass. 

^^  XII.  Second  brass. 

"XIII.  Third  brass. 

*"*  XIV.  Colonial  coins,  which  are  all  of  brass. 

**  XV.  Greek  cities  under  the  emperors,  of  all 
metals  and  sizes.  In  a  smaller  cabinet  they  may 
be  put  with  the  Roman,  according  to  tbeir  metal 
and  size.  Those  without  the  emperor*s  head  go 
to  class  I.  though  struck  in  Roman  times. 

'^XVl.  Egyptian  coins  struck  under  the  Ro. 
man  emperors,  of  all  metals  and  sizes.  They  are 
mostly  of  a  base  metal  called  by  the  French  pathi  ,* 
it  is  a  kind  of  pot  metal  or  brittle  brass. 

'^  XVII.  Contoriiiati,  or  ticket  medals. 

^*  XVIII.  Coins  of  Gothic  princes,  &c.  inicribed 
with  Roman  characters. 

'*XIX.  Coins  of  southern  nations  using  uncom- 
mon  alphabets;  as  the  Persian,  Punic,  Etruscan, 
and  Spanish. 

**  XX.  Coins  of  northern  nations  using  uncom- 
mon characters,  as  the  Runic  and  German. 

'*  In  the  modern  part  no  series  can  be  formed 
of  copper  that  will  go  back  abitve  two  centuries ; 
but  sequences  (chronological  series)  of  gold  and 
silver  may  be  arranged  of  all  the  different  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  states,  as  far  as  their  several  coin- 
ages will  allow.  Those  of  England  and  France 
will  be  the  most  perfect.  Modern  silver  is  com- 
monly arranged  in  three  sequences;  the  dollar, 
the  groat,  and  the  penny  sizes.  The  ntedals  of 
each  modern  country  ought  of  course  to  be  sepa- 
rated, though  it  is  best  to  arrange  each  set  in 
chronological  order,  let  their  size  or  metal  be  what 
it  will.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  our  mo> 
dern  medals,  of  the  size  of  a  tea-saurer,  are  only 
80  many  monuments  of  barbarism.  The  ancient 
medallions  are  almost  universally  but  little  larger 
than  our  crown-piece, .  though  three  or  four  of 
them  may  extend  to  about  two  inches  diameter, 
but  very  many  modern  medals  to  four  inches  and 
more.  A  large  medal  always  declares  an  ignorant 
prince  or  an  ignorant  artist.  Into  the  size  of  a 
crown-piece  the  ancients  threw  more  miracles  in 
this  way  than  will  ever  appear  in  these  monstrous 
productions.** 

These  directions  will  likewise  apply  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  cabinet  of  the  second  kind:  but  if  the 
collector  means  to  form  a  series  of  large  Roman 
brass,  he  will  find  the  coins  of  four  or  five  em- 
perors so  scarce  as  not  to  be  attainable  in  that  series, 
even  at  any  price.  He  must  therefore  supply 
their  places  with  middle  brass,  and  this  is  allowed  with 
regard  to  Otho ;  even  in  the  best  cabinets,  there 
not  being  above  three  coins  of  that  emperor  in 
large  brass  known  in  the  world ;  whereas  of  the 
middle  brasK,  two  or  three  hundred  moy  exist. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Pinkerton  concludes,  that  in 
cabinets  of  the  second  class,  the  collector  may 
minple  the  large  atid  second  brass  together  as  he 
thinks  proper.  In  order  to  save  expence;  though 
it  would  not  do  so  well  to  unite  such  dispropor- 
tionate sizes  as  the  large  and  small.  "In  the 
small  sequence,  however  (says  he),  there  can  be 
ro  harm  in  his  mixing  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  as 
chance  or  curiosity  may  lead  him  to  purchase 
any  of  these  metals.  And  though  your  starched 
bigoted  medallist  may  sneer  because  sueh  a  se- 
quence would  controvert  his  formal  and  narrow 
way  of  thinking,  common  sense  will  authorise  us 
to  laugh  at  the  pedant  in  our  turn,  and  to  pro- 
nounce such  a  series  more  various,  rich,  and  inter- 
esting, than  if  the  collector  had  arranged  onlv  one 
"^  rejected   a   curious   ariiile   because    he 


did  not  collect  gold  or  silver.     In  IHre  muan,  4. 

in  the  modem  part  of  the  cmaller  ctbinet,  sr? 
coin  of  a  aeries  it  of  high  pric«,  or  of  bod  imprtV. 
sion,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  putting  zs. 
other  of  the  aarac  reign,  which  is  cheaper,  or  le^ 
ter  executed,  though  of  a  different  denoroicatKj. 
or  of  a  little  larger  size.  In  short,  the  eoliecic: 
has  no  rules  but  in  the  Greek  cities  and  Romar  fa- 
milies, to  observe  alphabetical  order  and  ckrc3». 
logy  in  every  thing  else. 

TaUcM  of  Ancient  Coins. 

The  most  ancient  coins,  according  to  Frceiifk. 
are  distinguished  by  the  following  marks,  iH>.ii 
he  accounts  infallible:  I.  Their  oval  ciiwnf('% 
ence,  and  globulous  swelling  shape.  2.  Ani's^B'tr 
of  alphabet.  3.  The  characters  being  retrogr^. 
or  the  first  division  of  the  legend  in  the  coff««M 
style,  while  the  next  is  retrograde.  4.  The  indeBW 
cd  square  already  described.  5.  The  samp* 
stnicture  of  the  mintage.  6.  Some  of  6ie  Tt7 
old  coins  are  hollowed  on  the  reverse^  with  t^-e 
image  impressed  on  the  front.  7.  The  dnsx 
symbols,  &c.  frequently  of  the  rudest  de&iga  vcri 
execution. 

Tabt.E  I.  Attcifnt  Greek  Coins. 

1 .  Those  without  impression. 

2.  With  one  or  more  hollow  indented  marks  i-:* 
one  side,  and  an  impression  in  relief  on  tbe  rti^ 
— Of  Chalcedon  on  the  Hellespont,  Lesboc.  AbdtT) 
in  Thrace,  Acanthus  in  Macedon,  those  saiJ  l* 
belong  to  Egium  in  Achaia.  This  class  contioth » 
from  about  900  to  700  B.  C. 

3.  With  an  indented  square  divided  into  kC' 
ments,  having  a  small  figure  in  one  of  then :  ^ 
rest  blank,  witii  a  figtire  in  relief  on  tbe  obven^.— 
Of  Syracuse  and  other  places  adjacent.  ConiiiH<r 
from  700  to  600  B.  C. 

A.  Coins  hollow  on  the  reverse,  with  figures  n 
relief  on  the  obverse.— -Of  Caulonia,  Crotooa,  llr«     ' 
tafX)ntum,   &c.     Supposed  by  some  to   be  a  Wii 
coinage  of  Magna  Gra?cia ;  but  probably  of  eqti«> 
antiquity  with  the  former. 

5.  Coins  in  which  a  square  dye  is  used  on  c** 
or  both  sides. ^Of  Athens,  Cyrene,  Argos,  Slc— 
Of  Alexander  I.  and  Archelaus  I.  of  Maiiyd.'^ 
Disused  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  about  4'A>  B.  C 

6.  Complete  coins,  both  in  obverse  and  reier*^. 
occur  first  in  Sicily  in  tbe  time  of  Gelo,  about  AM 

B.  C.  j 

7.  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  hit  v^- 
cessors.     About   the  time  of  this   hero  the  Gi^ 
coins     began    to   attain   to   perfection,     and  «f- 
struck   of  uncommon    beauSy.        It   is   remsrial" 
that  on  the  coins  of  this  monarch  bis  own  rrr.r" 
seldom     occurs.     After  his  death  many  cuiiu  Sk  * 
his   portrait.       Trebellius    PoUio    iuforms   uf,   0^*      I 
some  coins,  particularly  those  of   Alrxan'fer.  uj«-*       | 
to   be    worn  as   amulets;     and    manv   metlili  a*'- 
met  with  in  cabinets  bored  seemingly  with  ilut  tr- 
tention. 

B.  Coins  of  the  successors  of  .Alexander. — Ti»  "•' 
of  the  Syrian  monarchs  almost  eqital  the  (wr-u  • 
Alexander  himself  in  beauty.  Those  of  Autir^'  % 
VI.  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect  pst'^*- 
of  male  beauty  to  be  met  with  any  where.  T* 
Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  somewhat  infcriiir. 

"  9.  The   coins  of  the  Arsccidac  of  Panhia  »'f  « 
by  Greek  workmen. 

10.  Tlie  Greek  imperial  coins,  being  »u<-h  •• 
have  the  head  of  an  emperor  or  empress;  suri* .» 
have  not  these  impressions  being  classed  viih  '^t 
civic     coins,     though    struck    under   the   Kc^a      ' 


MEDALS. 

TNnMr.     NoM  of  tbe  iai|ierial  colot  oecur  in  ^old.  quintrii  haw  always  a  ImmI  of  Jopiter,  wHb  a  Wlor)^ 

Of  siUcr  there  are  tbow  of  Aotioeh,  Tyre,  Sidoo,  on  the  reverte. 

Taimis,  Berytus,  Catarea.    Egyptian  nUer  coina  of        3.  Gold^^MotA  of  theae  are  of  gnat  valu&     The 

baie  metaL    Syrian  tilTtr  coiot,  wbieh  tometiniea  nnmber  of  theae  ezoreda   not   100 ;  tboee  of  bniM 

bear  on  the  reverte  the  club  of  Herculca,  or  the  Ty.  'iOO  $  and  of  silver  INXM).    Thcauietts  it  the  general 

riao  sbeQ-fifth.    Those  of  Sidon  bear  the  image  of  tha  gold  coin ;  hot  two  or  three  gold  aemiuet  of  &miUea 

goddess  Astarte,  or  her  chariot.     Those  of  Cssarea  Ukewise  occur, 
in  CspfMdocia  of  better  woHc  than  the  Syrian.     Ly.         11.  Uoman  imperial  coins, 
cian  coins  of  good  workmanship :  on  the  reverte  two         I .  Btumm. — ^This  is  of  three  slsca  ;  large,  middle, 

harps  and  an  owl  sitting  upon  them.    Silver  coins  of  and  small.    The  first  forass  a  most  bewitiful  series,  but 

Grloii  in  Saimatia  resembling  the  Syrian.     The  situ,  very  expensive.     The  Tsriona  colours  of  the  patina 

ation  of  this  town  is  very  much  onlraowo.    It  seems  have  the  fineat  effect.    It  is  the  most  important  of  all 

to  have  been  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine  sea,  the  Roman  coina,  and  exceeds  even  the  gold  in  vsluob 
where  some  Ssrroatic  or  Sclavonic  tribes  were  mingled        The  middle  brass  is  next  in  value  to  the  former  ; 

with  the  Scythians  or  Goth^    The  Greek  Imperial  and  in  it  are  many  rare  and  enrioua  coins,  psrticu* 

brass  eoioa  are  very  numerous.    A  series  of  almost  lariy  interesting  to  Britona,  aa  elucidating  the  histoiy 

■11  the  emperors  msy  be  bsd  from  those  of  Aniioch,  of  the  island.    Of  these  are  the  triumphal  arch  of 

with  a  Latin  l^pnd  on  the  obverae,  and  Gredc  on  Claudius;  the  RxBBC.  BeiTAVyicua  of  Adrian; 

the  reverse.     Those  of  Bithjrnia  and  Fhrygia  re-  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Commodus,  Severus» 

inarkable  for  good  workmanship.    The  coins  Ss  Tar<*  with  a  victory,  Victoria  Bbitam.  ;  but  especially 

aus,  remarkable  for  their  curioua  views  of  objects,  those  personifying  thecounlry  Baitavkia.   "The 

almost  in  perspectii^e.    l*he  Bg}'ptian  coins,  from  number  of  Roman  coins  relating  to  Britain  (saya 

the  time  of  Augustus  to  N<;ro,  are  worse  executed  Mr.  Fmlertoo)  is  remarkable^  more  than  90  having 

than  af^erwafda.     From  Nero  to  Commodus,  they  been  struck  at  various  times ;  while  those  personify* 

are  frequently  of  admirable  workmanthip,  and  in  a  iog   Italy,   Gaul.  Spain,  and  other  regions  of  the 

peculiar  style,  distinct  both  from  the  Greek  and  Ro-  empire,   exceed  not  four  or  six  at  most  for  each 

man.     From  the  time  of  Commodus  they  decline,  country.     Only  one  country  vies  with  Britain,  and 

and  are  lost  sfler  the  reign  of  Constantius  I.     The  that  is  Dacis,   on   the  extreme  notth-east  of  the 

£gyptian  brass  c<Mns  of  the  Roman  period  are  like-  empire^  as  Kritsin  on  the  extreme  north*west.     No 

wise  of  excellent  workmanship,  especially  in  the  tine  doubt  this  circumstance  of  remoteness  in  these  two 

of  Antoninus  Pius.  countries,    recommended    them   to    this    particular 

attention,  as  more  expressive  of  the  Roman  power. 
Table  II.  Roman  Coinu  The  small  brass  series  abounds  also  with  curious 

coins.     They  are  scarce  till  the  time  of  Valerian 

I.  The  consular  coins,  called  also  the  coins  of  fa-  and  OsHienus,  but  very  common  afterwards.    Mr. 

vnilies,  and  arranged  alphabetically  in  cabinets,  accord-  Piukerton  recommends,  therefore,  to  form  a  seriio 

in^  to  the  names  of  the  families  which  appear  on  in  Mlver  as  well  as  bran ;  both  being  the  chespest 

ihem.     They  are,  of  all  tlie  Roman  coins.     *^  In  this  series  (says  he) 

1.    BrMMM  Coint — ^These  consist  chiefly  of  large  it  is  a  common  fault  to  arrange  many  coins  which 

piece*  of  rude  workmsnship,  without  any  interest-  have  been  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  the  forgeries  of 

tng  imagery.    In  cabinets  they  are  generally  kept  ancient  times,  but  which  time  hu  worn  on  either 

in  boxes  apart  by  tht-mselvi's.    The  ss  bears  the  wholly  or  in  part.     All  real  brass  coins  have  the  8.  c. 

bead  of  Janus ;  tlte  semis  of  Jupiter  with  S  ;  the  till  the  time  of  GaUienus ;  as  the  senate  alone  had 

tnens  of  Minerva  with  four  cy)>hers ;  the  quadrans  of  tlie  power  of  striking  brass,  while  the  emperor  him- 

Hercules  with  three  cyphers;  the  sexUn«  of  Mer-  self  had  that  of  gokl  and  silver.    When  the  a.  c. 

cury  with  two  cyphers ;  and  the  uncia  bears  the  head  therefore  is  wanting,  the  coin  was  certainly  once 

of  Rome  with  one  cypher.     In  all  these  pieces,  the  pisted  ;  as,  in  general,  the  diflerent  type  and  fabric, 

prow  of  a  ship  is  constantly  the  figure  on  the  reverse,  being  those  ^  gold  and  sliver,  sufficiently  show 

with  very  few  exceptions.     Sometimes,  indeed,  they  themselves.    With  Pertinax,  A.D.   192,  there  is  a 

have  a  shell,  two  heads  of  barley,  a  frog,  sn  anchor,  temporary  cessation  of  small  brsss ;  nor  after  him  do 

or  a  dog:^  on  the  reverse.     Almut  the  time  of  Julius  any  princes  occur  in  that  series  till  Valerian,  A.D. 

Caesar,   both   the  obverses  and  the  reversei  of  the  Uh4,  excepting  Trsjanua  Decius,  A.D.  *i&0,  only. 

coins  began  to  be  altered.  After  Valerian,  the  series  is  conlinuous  and  common. 

U.  Silver.    Of  this  the  denarius  wa*  the  first  snd  The  brass  coinage  gradually  declined  in  sixe  from  the 

principal  coin.     It  was  sUmped  originally  with  X,  time  of  Severus  ;  so  that  part  of  the  as  could  not  be 

denoting  that  the  value  was  ten  ases.     On  the  re-  struck,  or  at  least  it  was  held  unnecessary  to  strike 

verse  w4s  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  a  chariot  of  victory,  thim.     Trajanus  Decius  attempted  in  vain  to  restore 

Afterwards,  the  busU  of  various  deities  make  their  the  coinage;  and  Valerian  and  GaUienus  were  forced 

appesrance ;  and  in  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  to  issue  denarii  ttrt'i  and  small  assaria.    The  series  of 

the  portraits  of  illustrious  persons  deceased  sre  met  brge  and  of  middle  brass  are  of  two  fixed  and  known 

trith  :  but  till  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  no  figure  of  sizes ;  the  former  about  that  of  our  crown,  the  latter 

nny  living  person  is  to  be  met  with;  Julius  himself  of  the  balf.cruwn :  thougli  after  Severus  they  gra- 

be.ng  the  first  who  assumed  that  honour.     The  work,  dually  lessen.     But  the  small  brsks  iskes  in  all  pans 

manship  on  the  best  and  worst  silver  is  much  the  of  the  as ;  snd  every  brass  coin  not  larger  ilian  our 

kame.     The  reverses  are  very  curious,  snd  point  out  shilling,  bcl-.n^s  to  this  series.     The  niiuiini,  indred, 

many  remsrkslile events  in  Romsn  history;  but  none  or  very  smallest,  it  is  proper  to  keep  apart.     Tl^c 

of  these  occur  till  about  a  century  before  the  Chris-  coins  of  Julius  Caeuir  in  this  size  are  of  peculiarly 

I. an  era      The  large  denarii,  with  Roma,  are  the  fine  workmanship.    They  bear  his  portrait  reverse 

n.o^t  ancient ;  and  some  of  these  bear  the  Pehtgic  of  Augustus,  or  the  reverse  has  a  crocodile  EovpTO 

A.  Lot  the  Roman.    Tlie  silver  sestertii  have  a  head  cafta.     There  sre   &e\cral  with    Mark    Antony, 

of  Mercury,  with  a  caduceus  on  the  reverse.     The  atid  some  with  Cleopatra ;  but  the  more  common 
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piecei  are  (hoie  with  only  numerals  on  the  obrerse,  tbougli,  perhaps,  this  honour  may  be  dispotcJ  «mk 

\rhich  go  the  length  of  XIII. ;  probably  tickets  for  them  by  the  Greeks. 

the  baths.    A  great  many  occur  in  the  time  of  Nero ;         2.  The  Assyrians,  Medea,  BabykmiasSv  Fko&iu 

of  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  particuUkrises  one  which  has  cians,  and  Egyptians,  had  no  coins.     In  tbe  incMtf 

'*  on  the  reverse  a  table  ornamented  with  griffins  and  of  the  mummies  are  only  thin,  unstamped,  and  roua^ 

other  devices.     Upon  it  is  placed  a  wreath  of  laurel,  pieces  of  gold  to  pay  Charon's  fare, 
and  a  beautiful  vase,  of  which  the  embossed  human         3.  No   Indian  or  Chinese  coins  are  tc  be  mn 

figures  are  so  minute,  and  finished  so  surprisingly,  as  with  till  a  very  late  period ;  and  even  then  to  rc^ 

to  stamp  these  coins  the  most  exquisite  productions  as  scarce  to  be  worth  notice.     Voltaire  mentkof 

of  the  ancient  mint**     From  the  time  of  Nero  to  a  collection  of  ancient  Chinese  and    lodian  c&r^ 

that  of  Vespasian,  no  small  brass  occurs :  but  there  made  by  the  emperor  of  China  in  1 7OO ;  but  Mr> 

are  many  of  this  emperor  and  of  his  son  Titus ;  Pinkerton  supposes  it  to  have  consisted  ooly  of  Uir 

while  Domitian  has  as  many  as  Nero,  and  Domitia  Greek  and  Roman  money  which  had  beea  iotrodoc^d 

his  wife^  has  almost  as  many.     Suceeeding  emperors  feto  these  countries. 

to  the  time  of  Pertinax  have  also  many  brass  coins;         4.  The  Lydlan  coins  have  no  legends:  ao  ihat 

but  from  his  time  to  that  of  Valerian,  there  are  no  mere  conjecture  only  determines  the   ancient  c^nat 

real  small  brass,  excepting  those  of  Trajanus  Decius.  of  electrum  and  silver  found  in  Asia*  and  difiereot 

After  Gallienus,  there  are  a  great  many  coins  of  this  from   tlic   Persian,   to  belong  to   Lydia.     Crutn 

kind ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  mentions  one  in  Dr.  Hun-  coined  gold  into  a  form  which  be  called  stakes ; 

ter*s  cabinet,  of  an  unknown  person  named  Nigrian us.  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  mentions  a  very  andeni  goU 

The  coin  seems  to  have  b^n  struck  at  Carthage ;  coin  in  Dr.  Hunter's  cabinet,  which  be  wuf^taaet  10 

and  our  author  concludes  that  he  was  an  African  have  been  one  of  these.     It  bia  a  globoua  %iir«, 

usurper,  father  to  Nigrinianus.  with  indented  marks  on  one  side,  and  on  the  otlkc? 

2.  Silver, — ^This  series  is  very  complete,  and  the  a  man  kneeling,  with  a  fish  held  out  in  tbe  lefi  LacdL 

cheapest  of  any ;  especially  as  the  small  brass  becomes  and  a  sword  depending  in  the  righL     It  wc%hs  tfuta 

a  fine  supplement  to  it :  the  latter  being  had  in  plenty  drachms :  which  Josephus  tells  us  was  the  weight  d 

when  (he  silver  becomes  scarce,  and  the  silver  being  tlie  Lydian  gold  coins.     In  tbe  same  collerttcm  aie 

plentiful  when  the  brass  is  scarce.  other  gold  coins,  little  inferior  in  antiquity,  tbe  non 

S.  (ii^d. — The  Roman  imperial  gold  coins  form  ancient  of  which,  our  author  supposes,  nay  have  brai 

a  series  of  great  beauty  and  perfection  ;  but  on  ac-  coined  by  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  as  coinage  p»«ni 

count  of  their  great  price,  are  beyond  the  purchase  of  through  (hem  to  Greece.    They  are  of  adicirz^ 

private  persons.  workmanship,  and  as  much  superior  to  the  best  Skv 

4.  The  colonial  coins  occur  only  in  brass,  none,  lian  coins,  as  the  latter  are  to  all  the  rest  in  thcworU. 
excepting  that  of  Nemausus,  having  a  right  to  coin  These  ^oUI  coins  arc  all  extremely  pale,  owing  to  il? 
silver.      They  begin  in   Spain   with   Julius   Cxsar  want  of  knowledge  in  refining  gold. 

and   Antony,   and  cease  with    Caligula,   who   took         5.  Persian  coins — ^These  were  6r6t  struck  by  Di* 

away  the  privilege  of  coinage  from  the  Spanish  colo-  rius  Uytaspes,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  darics. 

nies.      The  most  beautiful  are  those  of  Corinth.  They  are  of  gold,  and  generally  have  the  figure  ola.i 

The  other  remarkable  colonial  coins,  are  those  of  archer :  they  weigh  about  four  drachms ;  and  aon:^ 

Emerita.  Illice,  Terraco,  Cassandria,  Babba,  Berytus,  occur  with  the  indented  mark  on   one  side,  vhiiir 

Cxsarea,  Patrae,  Emisa,  Heliopolis  or  Balbec,  Pto-  others  have  figures  upon  both.     Tlie  sUrer  coibi 

leroais,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Deulton,  Dium,  Troas,  Rhe-  liave  generally  a  king  in  a  cwariot  of  two  hors^ 

saina,  Neapolis  of  Samaria,  which  bears  a  represen-  with  a  charioteer,  and  sometimes  another  figure  ra 

tation  of  Mount  Gerizzim  with  the  temple  on  it,  foot  behind  on  the  obverse ;  while  tbe  reverse  pre- 

Hippo  in  Africa,  &c.     On  many  of  these  coins  we'  sents  a  ship,  sometimes  a  ram,  bull,  or  oiher  animal 

meet  with  fine  representations  of  temples,  triumphal  The  gold  coins,  which  only  had  the  title  ordarir««3Tr 

arches,   gods,   goddesses,    and    illustrious    persons,  extremely  scarce,  having  been  nelted  down^  as  is  si:jt- 

But  coins  with  those  representations  are  by  no  means  posed,  and  re-coined  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  b^ 

common  ;  the  colonial  coins  till  the  time  of  Trnjan  conquest  of  Asia. 

bearing  only  a  plough,  or  some  other  simple  badge  of         There  is  a  second  series  of  Persian  coins  bc;g»ar<ji2 

a  colony.     Camelodunum  is  the  only  colony  in  Bri.  with  Artaxares,  or  Artaxerxes,  who  overthrew  trie 

tain  of  which  we  have  any  coins.  Parthian  monarchy  about  the  year  310.     Thni  sir 

5.  The  minimi. — This  includes  the  smallest  coins  large  and  thin,  with  the  king^s  bust  on  one  side,  aaiJ 
of  all  denominations,  most  of  which  do  not  exceed  tlie  altar  of  Mithras  on  tbe  other ;  generally  wtb  i 
the  size  of  a  silver  penny.  They  are  the  most  human  figure  on  each  side.  These  coins  contiour  t'  I 
curious  of  all ;  but  no  series  of  them  was  ever  formed  the  year  0':ii),  when  Persia  was  conquered  by  the  S^- 
by  any  person,  except  the  Abbe  Rothelin,  whose  col-  racens.  They  have  only  Persian  letters  upi>n  tl  \\ 
lection,  formed  of  all  metals,  passed  to  the  queen  of  which  have  never  been  explained  by  any  aniiquti*'  • 
Spain.  The  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  these  small  Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  that  th^y  seem  to  parLiLc  w  >. 
coins,  is  probably  their  diminutive  size;  by  reason  of  ancient  Griek,  Gothic,  and  Alanic 

which  they  nre  mostly  lost.  (i.  The  Hebrew  shekels,  originally  didmchru.  1  *• 

It   is  surprisiiif;    that  numbers  of  Roman  coins  after  the  time  of  the  31accabees  tetratlrscluns.  :' 

are  found    through    all   countries    once   subject    to  almost  all  forgeries  of  modern  Jews,  as  wi-ll  &^   '  * 

that  powerful   people.     Some  have  been   met  with  brass  coins  with    Samaritan   characters  u}>od  xt.  ■  - 

in    the   Orkneys,  and  many    in    the    most    remote  They  have  all  a  sprig  upon  one  side,  and  a  vi>.*  >*• 

parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  known  to  the  an-  the  other.     l\Ir.  Pinkerton  says,  that  the  adm^  <*.' 

cii'Uts.  of  one  of  them  into  a  cabinet  would  almost  be  a  4   - 

grace  to  it. 
TabLC  III,     Coins  of  other  ancient  Kuilons,  7.  Phoenician  and  Punic  coins  are  ver^k*  int' rr  •- 

jng  on  account   of  the  great  power  and  »«-«•.*   *." 

1.  The  Lydians  appear  to  have  invented  coinage;  these   nations.      The   alphabets   have  U-en   w'rj-' 
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I7  tMr  tcImIm  to  the  H«bi«ir  and  Syriie  ha- 


6.  Tbe  coias  of  P«Imyn  come  under  the  aama 
deoooiiiMtMa  with  tbe  fonncr,  Palayim  being  « 
Syrko  city. 

9.  Tbe  Btnueu  coins  bate  tbe  cbaracten  of 
that  aatioa,  wbieb  bare  been  ex|iUfa)fd  by  tbeir 
ai&nity  to  tbo  Ftela^ic,  or  oldeat  Grcdc  and 
Laiia. 

IOl  Tlie  Spaoiib  coins  are  inscribed  witb  two 
or  tbree  alpbabets  a]Iied  to  the  old  Greek  or 
Punic;  Init  tbe  inscriptions  have  not  been  tuA* 
cicntly  explained. 

11.  Caulisb  couts. — These  are  nmerous;  but 
tbe  nost  «ocicnt  have  00  legends ;  and  even  after 
tbe  Greek  letten  were  introduced  into  Gaul  by  a 
colooy  «t  Ifaraenies,  tbe  legends  are  very  dificult 
to  be  expUined. 

12.  BrHikb  coins.— From  a  passage  in  C«sar*s 
Commcfitaiies,  it  has  been  bferred,  that  tbe 
Bfitoos  Hoad  aone  kind  of  coins  even  In  bis  time. 
Bir.  Piokertoo  informs  usb  that  some  rude  coins  of 
copper  very  mocb  mingled  witb  tin  are  frequently 
Ibuad  in  England;  which,  be  supposes,  may  tie 
aooie  of  tbe  ancient  Britiib  money.  They  are  of 
tbe  sxe  of  a  ^mchm,  tbe  common  form  of  the 
BunuBftw  aureus  among  the  ancients.  AfW  tbe 
time  of  Gasar,  coinage  iorressed  among  tbe 
Britons ;  and  there  are  many  fiound  of  Cunobelinus, 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  history.  Most  of  these 
have  on  one  «de  cuvo,  with  an  ear  of  wheat,  a 
borse,  a  kind  of  bead  of  Janus,  or  other  symbol ; 
and  have  ficquently  also  the  letters  CAXir ;  sup. 
posed  to  oaeie  Csmelodunum.  Sometimes  the 
word  Tascia  occurs ;  tbe  meaning  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  explained. 

13.  Gothic  coins  of  Francft  Itsly,  and  Sjiaio, 
to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great — These  have  the 
Romao  cbatacters  upon  them.  The  ItsJian  coins 
are  mostly  of  the  sise  of  small  brsst ;  aud  in  this 
wsy  we  meet  with  coins  of  Athalarlc,  Tbeodahst, 
Witigex,  and  other  Gothic  princes.  Many  others 
occur,  tbe  inscriptions  of  which,  though  meant 
for  Roman,  are  to  perverted  as  to  be  illegible. 

Tablb  IV.     Modern  Coint, 

2.  Of  Japan. — These  Mit  ibin  plates  of  gold  and 
ailTer,  of  an  oval  figure,  with  small  marks  or  figures 
stamped  on  Ibem. 

2.  China.^-Thcse  are  only  copper,  about  the 
•iae  of  a  farthing,  with  a  squsre  hole  in  the  middle 
to  put  them  00  strings.  The  inscriptions  on  them 
do  not  express  tba  name  of  the  sovereign,  but  the 
year  of  his  nriga  ;  as  ththappif  year^  the  Uluttrhus 
y:art  Ac. 

3.  The  Taitarian  coins  are  rude,  having  only 
iascriptioos  epon  them ;  and  they  are  all  posterior 
to  the  time  of  Jengbis-khan. 

4.  Coins  of  Thibet,  Pegu,  and  Slam,  are  much 
the  samc^  presenting  only  Inscriptions  without 
aoj  fiffures.    Tbcy  are  also  of  Isle  date. 

&  Indian— Some  old  coins  have  been  found  in 
the  aeigbbourhood  of  Calcutta,  of  gold,  silver, 
capper,  and  tin,  all  mixed  together.  These  have 
comaiooly  a  warrior  with  a  sword  on  one  side»  snd 
an  Indian  female  idol  ob  tbe  other ;  of  the  sane 
form  with  tbe  celebrated  sculptures  in  the  is»l.nd 
of  Rlej^aoca,  but  it  is  imposuble  to  tcli  what 
antiquity  they  sre  of.  Tlie  modern  coins  are  the 
pag(Kia  of  gold,  worib  little  more  then  six  shilliogk ; 
th«  rupee  vS  silrcr,  upwards  of  two  shillings ;  aiul 
tbe  ca^,  of  copper.  There  is  a  remarkable  set  of 
nipccs,  wt.icb  show  the  twelve  signs ;  a  lion  ou 
one,  a  bull  on  another,  &c.   but  the  occasion  on 
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which  they  were  stm^  is  unknown.  Tbe  other 
coins  of  Indui  have  generally  Persisn  inscriptions 
upon  them. 

6*  Pecsia. — Tbe  Persic  coins  since  its  conquest 
by  the  ArriM  continue  on  the  Arabian  modet 

7.  Anbia.— Some  coins  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Arabia  are  met  witb  as  old  as  the  imperial  sges  of 
Rome ;  but  till  tbe  time  of  Haroun  Alrashid,  no 
regidar  coinage  appears  in  tbe  vast  empire  of  the 
Saracens.  Even  then  the  reverse  has  only  an  in- 
KripUon,  and  the  obverse  is  copied  from  sny 
Greek  or  Syrian  coin  which  liappened  to  fall  in 
tbe  moneyer'a  way.  The  latter  Arabian  coins  are 
mostly  silver,  with  Che  name  snd  titles  of  the 
prince  00  one  side,  and  some  inscription  from  the 
koran  on  tbe  other.  The  more  modem  coins  of 
this  country  are  ia  tbe  shape  of  a  fish-hook,  with 
Archie  inscriptions. 

8.  Turkey — No  r^nlar  coinage  was  formed  by 
tbe  Turks  til]  they  became  onstera  of  Constanti. 
Dople.  They  resemble  tboic  of  Persia  and  Arabia, 
having  merely  inscriptions  on  both  sides* 

9.  Tbe  coins  of  the  African  sUtes,  at  least  such 
as  profeu  the  Mohammedan  religion,  have  merely 
inscriptions  without  any  figures :  those  of  the  in« 
teroal  parte  are  unknown;  and  no  coinage  was 
used  smong  the  Mexicana  and  Peruvians,  the 
only  civilixed  nations  in  America;  but  La  Hontan 
mentions  an  American  savage  who  had  a  sqnare 
medal  of  copper  depending  from  his  neck.  Mr. 
Pmkerton  supposes  it  to  have  come  from  Japan. 

10.  Modem  Italic  coins — Besides  the  Gothic 
princes  mentioned  in  tbe  former  tale,  tlie  exarehs 
of  Raveima  coined  money  with  the  inscription 
Felix  Rav e k ka,  &c.  Tlie  Lombards  issued  no 
coins,  but  there  are  some  still  extant  of  Charle- 
magoe.  The  folloviring  list  shows  the  origin  of  the 
coinnge  iu  various  Italian  states. 

Rome. — Pspal  coinsge  originates  with  Hadrian 
L  Sixe  of  silver  pennies,  with  the  Pope's  name  on 
one  side,  and  Scos  Petrus  on  the  other.  No 
coins  appear  from  975  to  1099,  excepting  of  Leo 
IX.  In  1303  appLar  pennies  of  the  senate  snd 
people  of  Rome,  with  Peter  on  the  one  side  and 
Paul  on  the  other.  There  sre  groats  of  Clement 
V.  with  bis  portrait  three  quarters  len^ith  ;  but  the 
side  head  begins  with  irixtuf  V.  in  1470.  Gold 
wss  fir»t  coined  bv  John  XXII.  in  1316.  The 
coins  of  Alexsnder  VI.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  are 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  elegance. 

Milan. — Coinage  begsn  with  Charlemagne.  The 
first  coin  of  the  family  of  Visconti  occurs  in  1 330 
uiuler  Azo.    The  set  finishes  with  Louis  XII. 

Naples. — Coinage  begins  in  840  and  880,  with 
duke  Sergiua  and  bishop  Aihanasius.  The  next 
coins  are  of  Roger  nX  Sicily,  and  Roger  IL  in 
i  130,  William  I.  II.  and  Tancred.  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  subdued  in  1194  by  the  em|ieror  of 
Germany;  in  1*^55  Manfred  appears:  in  1266 
Charles  of  Provence ;  and  others  tiU  Joan  In  14 14 : 
after  which  follow  the  house  of  Arragon,  and 
later  kings. 

Venice  begins  in  the  1 0th  century.  The  first 
coins  are  silver  pennies,  marked  Vekeci.  Then 
follow  the  coins  of  Ilennco  Dandolo  in  1  I9'''f  of 
Ziani  in  1*205,  &c.  Gold  was  first  coined  at 
Venice  in  1280,  and  copper  in  1471 ;  but  the  silver 
groats  are  as  old  as  1 1 92. 

Florence — Silver  was  coined  here  in  tbe  ivth 
century,  or  before;  but  in  l'ih2  the  first  gold 
coins  struck  io  Kuro|)e  after  the  bth  century  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  named  fiorins  from  the 
flower  of  the  lily  U|ion  them.  They  were  imitated 
by  tbe  po)>es,  bv  France,  and  Lngland.   They  have 
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on  oDe  iide  Si.  John  the  Baptist  standing,  on  the  that  not  only  the  emperort,  hot  mtny  of  the  ci- 

other  a  large  fleur  de  Us,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  ties,  particularly  those  calkd  Hanae-towns,  bswd 

the  French   fleurs   de  lis  took  their  origin  from  money;   and  many   of  the  coins  issued    hw  the 

these  coin;.     They    weigh  a  dracliro,  and  are  no  ciiies  were  superior  in  elegance  even  to  those  i$- 

less  than  24  carats  tine  according  to  Italian  writers,  sued  by  the  emperors, 

and  are  worth  about  12  shillings.  15.  Denmark — Here  the  coinage  begias  with 

Geneva  first  began   to   coin   money  in    1129,  Canute  the  Great  in  1014.     The  pieces  are  at  first 

under  the  government  of  Conrad.     Those  of  the  extremely  rude,  ornamented  only  with  rin^  and 

dukes  of  Savoy  b^an  in  the  same  century.  Runic  characters.     These  are  succeeded  by  copper 

'  Aquileia. — Coins  were  issued  from  this  city  by  pieces,  some  of  which  have  a  cross,  others  a  pa*- 

the  patriarchs,  from  1204  to  1440.  toral  staff  on  one  side,  with  the  letter  A  oa  tke 

Ferrara. — Coins  of  the  Marquises  from  1340.  other.     Later  coins  have  strokes,  1 1 II,  Slc  a3 

II.  French  coins. — During  the  race  of  Clovis,  round  them;   but   those  of  Harold,  Hardicasole, 

from  490  till  75),  the  coins  are  chiefly  gold  trientes,  and  Magnus  Bonus,  in  1041,  are  of  neat  warkina»> 

with  some  solidi  and  semisses.     The  former  are  of  ship,  and  have  the  portraits  of  the  prtnoes  at  hatf* 

good  workmanship,  with  the  heads  of  kings.     The  length.     The  coins  of  Nicholas  or  Niel,  «s  be  is 

reverse  has  a  cross  with   the  name  of  the  town  called  by  the  Danes,  are  rude,  as  well  as  those 

where  they  were  struck.  of  Waldemar   L     and   the  celebrated    Margaret 

The  coins  of  the  second  race  begin  with  Pepin  in  In    137G  Olaf  caused  money  to  be  ttmck  whha 

751,  and  continue  till  Hugh  Capet  in  987.     The  grinning   full  face,  with    a   crowned  O  upon  tbe 

coins  of  the  first  race  are  elegant,  but  those  of  the  other  side.     **The  Swedes  (says  Air.  Finkerun) 

second  entirely  the  reverse,  being  almost  all  silver  took    these  coins    extremely  ill,   as   they  thoogbt 

pennies,  and    seldom   bearing  the  portrait  of  the  they  grinned  at  them."     Silver  was  first  eoioe^  hi 

king.     Those  of  Charlemagne  have  only  Carolus  Denmark  by  Pbilippa  queen  of  Eric,  and  dau^ter 

in  the  field;  while  the  reverse  bears  r.  f.  or  some  to  Henry  IV.  of  England. 

such  inscription  ;  though  one  piece  struck  at  Rome  1 6.  Sweden. — The  coinage  of  this  kingdon  b^ 

has  a  rude  bust  of  him.     The  coins  of  Louis  le  gan  in  818  under  Biorno,  on  the  plan  of  Ourle- 

Debonnair  are  better  done.  magne.     These    coins    are  marked  with  a  cross. 

The  third  race  begins  with  Hugh  Capet  in  987,  Next  follow  those  of  Olaf  in  I0I9;  which  Mr. 
and  extends  to  this  time.  The  coinage  did  not  Pinkerton  supposes  to  have  been  tbe  first  tnie 
begin  to  improve  till  l'2'26  under  St.  Louis,  when  Swedish  coins;  and  that  the  art  of  coioage  first 
the  groat  appears.  Its  name  in  Italian  is  grosso,  passed  from  England  into  Denmark  in  the  time  c/ 
in  French  grosse,  in  English  groat,  or  great  coin  ;  Canute  the  Great,  and  from  Denmark  into  Swedec. 
io  called  from  its  size  in  comparison  with  the  These  coins  were  struck  on  the  En^lifli  model- 
penny  ;  and  it  passed  from  Italy  to  France,  to  During  the  time  that  Sweden  was  subject  to  Ihr- 
Germany,  and  to  England.  After  the  conquest  of  mnrk,  or  miserably  harassed  by  the  Danes.  i><e 
France  by  the  English,  base  coins  of  many  kinds  coins  of  both  kingdoms  were  the  same ;  but  aHf^ 
were  introduced;  and  in  the  year  1574,  in  the  the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa  many  elegant  piem 
time  of  Henry  HI.  copper  was  first  introduced  apjiear.  In  1634,  dollars  were  coined  mn'th  tb« 
into  the  French  coinage.  Besides  these,  the  other  portrait  of  Gusiavus  Adolphus,  who  was  killed  tyo 
remarkable  coins  of  France  are,  the  blancs  or  years  before :  on  the  reverse  they  have  the  aro 
billon  groats,  first  issued  in  1348 ;  the  ecus  a  la  of  Sweden,  with  the  chemical  marks  of  roerctry. 
couronne,  or  crowns  of  gold,  so  called  from  the  and  sulphur.  In  I7l(i,  1717,  and  1718,  CbaHc' 
crown  on  one  side,  and  begun  by  Cliarles  VI.  in  XIL  being  in  extreme  want  of  money.  Issued  sir.i:! 
1384:  those  of  Anne  of  Bretagne  in  1498:  the  copper  coins  with  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  &c.  n^r. 
teston,  or  piece  with  the  king^s  head,  of  Louis  XII. ;  them,  to  go  for  dollars;  aud  on  account  of  tii 
the  henri  of  Henry  II.  with  Gaul  sitting  in  armour,  scheme.  Baron  Goertz,  the  suggestor  of  h,  «ts 
and  a  Victory  in  her  hand.      There  are  many  coins  brought  to  the  block. 

of  cardinal  Bourbon,  elected  king  in  1589;  and  in  17.  Norway. — The  coins  of  this  country  hf^ 

1642,  Louis  XIV.  takes  the  title  of  Catalonia,  with   Olaf  in    1Q06;   after  which    time   there  »re 

Prince  PS.     The  first  louis  d'or  made  its  appear-  various   coins   of  other  princes;   but  copper  «« 

ance  in  1640;  but  such  was  the  poverty  of  France,  not  coined  till  the  year  1343. 

if  we  believe  certain  authors,  that  in  1719  the  duke  Besides  the  coins  already  mentioned,  there  r»? 

of  Orleans  regent  struck, copper  for  silver.  ecclesiastic  coins  of  France,  Gennaoy,  Denroar'k. 

12.  Spanish  coins. — The  most  early  series  of  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  Those  of  Denmark  aci 
these  consists  almost  entirely  of  trientes,  finely  Sweden  are  numerous,  but  the  Norwenian  coioi  »^1 
done.  On  one  side  they  have  the  head  of  the  this  denomination  are  rare.  Mr.  Rokerton  6s 
king  with  his  name,  and  on  the  other  a  cross,  with  scribes  a  silver  one  in  his  possession  as  baris^ 
the  name  of  the  town,  commonly  in  licetica,  or  arms  and  a  mitre,  with  the  inscription  on  one  s  -i<e 
the  south  part  of  Si^>ain,  where  there  were  a  great  Sanctus  OlaWS  Rex  Nouvey  ;  on  iKererrrst 
many  Roman  colonics,  and  which  was  fertile  to  a  Olaws  Dei  Gra.  Arcep.  Nid'sex,  nie«a:i:^ 
proverb.  The  Moresque  coins  of  Spain,  like  those  Nidrosiensis,  or  Archbishop  of  Kidros,  ccr 
of  the  rest  of  the  Mohammedan   states,   present  us  Drontheira. 

only  wiih  insipid  inscriptions  on  both  sides.      In-  18.  Bohemia. — The  coinage  of    this  kinc<?«!^ 

deed  the   Mohammedan    religion,    by  its   absolute  appears  at  a  very  early  date,  viz.  in  tbe  year  i*»  ?. 

refusal  to  allow  the    representation  of  any  living  under  duke  Boleslnus  I.     Tliese  coins  arefo^k^red 

creature,  has  prevented  the  progress  of  coinajre  in  by  others  of  Boleslsus  II.  and  Emma  his  wifc?  -r 

any  degree  throughout  those  regions  which  it  has  97t);  of  Boleslaus  III.  in  1002;  Jaroroir  in  li'iO ; 

overspread.     The  inscriptions  on  the  ancient  Span-  Udalrich    in   1030,  and  other  princes.     Tbe  ir*- 

ish  coins  are  in  the  Cufic  or  old  Arabic  characicrs.  tcatc  money  of  Ortocar  I.  was  coined  in  1 197. 

13.  Portugal — No  description  of    the  coins  of  19.    Poland.— The   coinage   of  this  coxmtrr  is 
this  kingdom  has  yet  appeared.  nearly  as  ancient  as  that  of  Bohemia.     The  cct* 

14.  Germany — No   account   of    tlic    German  are  on  the  German  model,  but   no  jaxticulir  sc- 
^^'>nh  has  been  pullislicd;   though  it  is  well  known  count  of  them  has  been  published. 
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-  W.  Biini^^— None  of  tte  Rimitn  moMy  ap»  HaUptnnleft  tod  IMiingl  vtre  Ursl   vtruck  in 

'tan  to  be  mon  aocient  thn  the  I3tb  oentury.  itUer  by  £dward  I.  in  1380;  ib«  fonner  continued 

Tbe  fint  ate  tbc  kopecks  or  silTer  peonies,  vbidi  to  the  time  of  the  conuooimctlth,  but  the  Utter 

kave   upon  tbera  rude  6gui«t  of  aninMlt  on  one  ceeaed  with  Edward  VL   The  gfoat  was  introduced 

aide,  and  a  nan  atandtng  with  a  bow  or  spear  on  tbe  by  Edward  IIL  in  1364,  and  contiouet  to  this  day, 

other.  There  are  Ukewiae  coins  of  Moscow  struck  though  not  in  common  circulation*   Tbe  half^groat 

by  Aristoteles  the  architect  in  1483;  tbe  rouUei  or  twopence  is  of  tbe  same  date,  and  also  cou* 

or  doUara  and  their  halves.  There  are  some  of  tbe  tinues  lo  the  present  time. 

impostor  Oeoetrius  in  t60&,  which  are  very  scarce.  Shillings  were  i&rst  coined  by  Henry  VIL  ia 

SI.   Prussia.^-The  first    Pruuisn    coins  were  150 J.   At  first  it  was  called  testoon,  from  the  tester 

struck  at  Cdra  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1280.  tete,  or  head  of  tbe  king  upon  it;  tbe  name  shilling 

^^■y  were  sihrer  pennies,  and  upon  the  German  being  derived  from  tbc  German  schelUng ;  under 

pfatn.     Im  iha  next  centory  were  struck  sbilliugs,  whidi  appeUation  eoina  bad  been  struck  at  Hanu 

ffvnats^  and  sdiain;  the  last  were  the  largeit,  and  burg  in  1407.    Tbe  crown  was  first  coined  ia  its 

are  extremely  rare.      Timy  have  tbe    Prussian  present  form  by  Henry  VIII.  Formerly  it  bad  ap- 

nMeld»  an  eagle  surmounting  a  etoss,  with  a  rose-  peared  only  in  gold,  whence  the  phrase  of  crowns 

nbnped  border,   xoitra   BOMuromoit   faossls:  of  gold ;  though  these  indeed  were  tbe  largest  goU 

on  the  reverse  is  a  croM  fleurie,  within  a  boedev  of  coins  known  for  a  long  time  in  France  and  other 

m  similar  kind,  having  the  insolption  homos  ha-  countries  on  the  continent,  bring  worth  about  10^ 

ouni,    jnsrrriAK    niuon. — Gold    coins  were  sterling.    They  bad   tbdr  name  from  tbe  crown 

■truck  in  the  same  centory.    In  the  time  of  Copers  stamps   on  one   side^   and  were  first  coined  by 

Bicus  the  money  was  so  debased,  that  I'i  or  13  Cbarlea  VI.  in  1384,  and  continued  till  the  time 

mariu  were  worth  but  one  of  pure  silver.  of  Louis   XIV.    The  bidf-crown,  sixpence^  and 

^  82.  Bnghmd»— .The  Soglish  coins  are  of  various  threepence,  were  cotoed  by  Edwsrd  Vi.    In  1558 

kinds.  queen   EUcsbeth 'coined   three*ha1fpenny,  and   in 

let.  Heptarcbie — ^Tbese  are  only  of  two  sorts,  1661    three-farthing,  fiieces;  but  tbey  were  dis- 

wis.  tbe  siLeetta  or  p^nny  of  silver,  and  the  styca  continued  in  1682.     From  the  year  1601  to  the 

of  copper.     Few  of  the  pennies  appear  till  sfter  the  present  time  the  coins  of  England  remain  the 

year  700 ;  though  some  are  met  with  which  bear  aame. 

tlie  name  of  Sthelbert  I.  king  of  Kent,  as  old  as  Gold  was  coined  in   England  by  Henry  III.  in 

560.     At  first  they  had  only  rude  figures  of  ser.  1 257 :  the  piece  was  called  a  gold  penny,  and  was 

peats*   but  in  hiter  times  ^gends  were   likewise  larger  than  tbe  silver  one ;  and  tbe  eatecution  is  by 

added.    Most  of  their  peonies  have  pagan  symbols  no  means  bad  for  the  time.      The  series  of  gold 

upon  tiiem.     The  styca  was  only  coined  in  Nortli-  eoinsge,  however,  commences  properly  from  Ed* 

ittnberland,  and  was  a  very  small  piece  alwut  the  wardllf.  In  1344  this  monarch  first  struck  florins, 

value  of  half  a  fjrtbing.  in  imitation  of  those  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 

2d.  Coins  of  the  chief  monarcfas  of  England*  that  though  these  coins  at  the  lime  they  were  first 

Af  r.  Pinkerton  denies  that  an  end  was  put  to  tbe  issued  bore  only  six  shillings*  value,  they  are  now 

heptarchy  by  Egbert  in  832,  as  is  commnoiy  sup*  intrinsically  worth   19s<  so  much  has  tbe  value  of 

posed ;   though   be  owns  he  was  chief  monareh  gold  increased  since  that  time.     The  half  and  quar- 

of  tbe  country,  as  several  others  had  been  before  ter  tlorin  were  struck  at  the  same  time,  but  only 

him.     Ed^r,  who  reigned  in  959,    according  to  the  ia&t  has  been  found.    The  florin,  however,  be* 

him  was  the  first  king  of  England  ;  and  the  coins  ing  found  inconvenient,  gave  place  to  the  nable  of 

of  tbe  chief  monarchs  form   almost  a  complete  6$,  8d.  value,  and  exactly  half  a  mark.     The  latter 

aeries  from  the  time  of  Egbert  to  Edgar.   The  only  had  its  name  from  bring  a  limited  sum  in  accounts ; 

chief  monareh  of  whom  there  are  no  coins  is  EtheU  and  was  eight  ounces  in  weight,  two  thirds  of  the 

bald,  who  reigned   in  857.     Most  of  these  coins  money  pound.     It  is  somnimes  also  called  selibra, 

bear   rude  portraits;   but  the  reverses  are  some-  as  being  one  half  of  the  commercial  pound  of  16 

times  curions  and  interesting.      Some  have  views  ounces.     The  noble  bad  iu  name  from  the  nobility 

of  cathednla  and  other  buildings;  particubrly  one  of  the  metal;  the  gold  of  which  it  was  coined  being 

of  Edward  tlw  Elder  in  9U0 ;  which  has  the  ca«  of  the  finest   sort     Sometimes  it   is  called   rose 

tfa:rdral  of  York   with    thres    rows  of  windows,  noble,  from  both  sides  b.Mog  impslcd  in  an  undu. 

round   arched  as  tbe  other  Saxon   and   Norman  lating  circle.     It  continued  with  the  half  and  quar- 

buildings;  the  Gothic  arch  being  quite  unknown  ter  noble  to  be  the  only  gold  coin  till  the  angels  of 

till  after  the  I2tb  century.     Some  coins  of  Anlaf  Edward  IV.  appeared  in  14&*5.    These  had  Ihrir 

king  of  Northumberhind  have  the  famous   raven,  name  from    Iteiog    stamped   with   the     image  of 

the    Danish  ensign  ;  and   those  of  other  princes  Michael  and  the  dragon.     The  angelites  of  Ss.  4d. 

have  frequently  very  curious  reverses.  value  were  aubstituted  in  their  place.     In   1527 

3d.  Ecclesiastic  coins  sppear  of  the  archbishops  Henry  Vill.  addtd  to  the  gold  coins  the  crown 

of  Canterbory.  Wulfred,  in  804,  Ceolnoth  in  8i0,  and  half.crown   at  their   prrsent   value ;  and  the 

and  Plegmund  in  839.  Mme  year   he  gave  soverrigns  of  22s.  fid.   and 

4th.  Coina  of  tbe  kings  of  England.  The  siU  royals  of  lOs.  3d.  angels  at  7«*  Cd.  and  nobles  at 
wer  penny,  which  had  begun  during  the  heptarehy,  their  old  value  of  6s.  8d.  In  1 54S  he  caused 
continued  to  be  the  general  coin  after  the  kingdom  sovereigns  to  be  coined  of  tbe  value  of  20s. 
had  been  united  under  one  head ;  and  extends  in  snd  half  sovereigns  in  proportion.  His  gold 
a  contioued  series  from  Egbert  almost  to  the  pre-  crown  is  about  the  aise  of  our  shilling,  and 
sent  reign.  Tbe  only  kings  wanting  are  Edmund  tbe  half-crown  of  sixpence,  but  thin.  Ail  his 
Ironside,  Richard  I.  and  John.  At  first  the  penny  coins,  however,  gold  as  well  as  silver,  are  much 
vreigbed  32^  gnins ;  but  towards  tbe  dose  of  the  debased ;  and  it  was  cot  without  much  labour  and 
reign  of  Edward  III.  it  fell  to  18  grains;  and  in  trouble  that  Edward  VI.  brotight  it  back  to  its  for- 
that  of  Edward  IV.  to  12.  In  the  time  of  Edward  mer  standard.  On  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
VI.  it  was  diminished  to  eight  grains;  and  in  James  gave  the  sovereign  the  name  of  ynite;  the  value 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  to  7|f ;  at  which  it  still  continuing  of  20s.  as  before.  He  coined  also  rose- 
continues,  ryals  of  Sos.  value,  spur-ryala  of  1 5s  ,  angels  of  lOr. 
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j'-i  ar relets  of  ."s.    UnJor  Ihe    cofrrr^ycrr^'-Js. 

i^e  ^ovoTC'gii  pot  the  name  of  the  ;»e«ty  »h.  -r* 

p  rve,    ami  continued  current  till  the  cc  rz^   df 

p   in-^i-     These  were  so  railed  from  itrrr   ^'Srz 

<x>  j)x!  of  Guinoa  jjoW,  and  were  at  6r*t  ot-Vt  ir^  2*^ 

for  20s.  ihoiij^h  by  an  universal  but  unt  rc-5*<«t 

ih*^'  always  passed  for  '2 1 «.     Half-guiiv-M,  <i<«.e«e 

5;i!Mieas,  and  five-guinea  piecet,  were  »\u>  cos^^ 

dvirinj;    the     same     reign ;    which    rtill   coc'icoe. 

though  (he  two  latter  are  not  in  common  circoU- 

tion      Quarter  guineas  were  coined  bj  George  L 

and    likewise   by   his  present  majesty;    bvt   tWr 

were  found    so    troublesome  on   account  of  their 

small  sixe,  that  they   were  stopped  within  a  xru 

or  two  when  received  at  the   Bank  of  England; 

and  thus  are  not  to  be  met  with  at  present.     A 

few  |>itve$  of  78.  value  have  likewise  been  coinril, 

and  are  known  by  the  lion  above  the  helmet;  bot 

iK>ne  were  then  issued.     In   I6H8  the  guinea  ro«e 

to   vft$.  rd.   and   continued   to  increase  in  vahie 

t'11    t6*>t>\  when  H  was  as  high  as  30s.  but  after 

the  rectvnage  in  IG97  and  IG9H  it  fell  by  degrees, 

end  in  1717  was  at  its  old  standard  of  31s.  and  at 

that  tin.e  silver  wis  fixed  at  its  present  standard     tkat   tdwar^  UL  immc 

vtilne,  via.  as  one  to  l.'^-J  in  weight  the   Eagis^   caa   a^m.     7 

*l>»iMij;h  the  first   money  coined  in    Britain,   aa    Scottish  rem. 
"Wir    have  olreidy  obst  rved,   was  copper,  yet,    ex-     ■ntil  it  berm-se  wtvrmrttrmim  ir 
rvvt-n^  the  Northumbrian  itycas,  no  copper  coin     of  EnglatML      Iz  lae  ics:.  ^p-kt  w£  J^ 
w«.s  tv  unvi  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon    passed  cmU  for  ttH  ns  nranrna: 
e\.Mi  uosi  nil  the   yrar    I67'i.     An    aversion  to  a     in   l;<9i  R>tani  iL  obs-svc   e 
rv'PjVr  ci.>inage.  it  st'ems,  was  prevalent  through,     weight  «f  I'fcc   e^im 


1600  it  h»: 
for   t   tweHih 
continued  at  that  I 
land  was  c^tireiv 


xc 


cut  tSe  n.itiou  ;  anil  queen  Elizabeth,  who  with- 
v»ii  htr*  'vU'.K»n  uvfd  Ui^  money  for  Ireland,  yet 
scTMiItd  4t  cv»iu  tig  copper  for  England.  This 
••»nt   oi   stTjd'l  oMn  ^K-casioned  such  -an   inereaae 

w-r   ^Htvjte   u>Ktns  \\.>r   halt\H>nnies   and   farthings,  two  kini:<Jc.m». 
t^'.    ?l   ttA-tiire  a  »criou$  objeet  to  government;         Of  wlver  conts  w*  trre    oaj* 

ind    m    I  v*^»    a   co^'jer    comape   was    seriously  year    I2*«.<,  wt^en  £.cv.y^  L    tu^ 

ihvai:'^    vt.      r^is  war  a   small  copper  coin  was  pence  and  fanhmgs  Aiexxrifts-  IliT  of  ><nAri 

vi*'»v<  4c.ut   ihe  s  ze  s^(  a  silver  twopence,  with  coin?d  also  halfj««re.  crf^  wtr^cs  vvhavea^. k' 

*iuf  (uoii  »  m»TK'5;;tiiii  on  oo*  side,  and  a  rose  on  no  fanliin^s  are  to  be   tmrx  w^i  ;  ht  ivtt  «* 

ifKT  j.wr  :  \.a<  -^luu  rru  W^rend  on  both  sides  being  siU-er  farthings  of  Kccien.  I.  sm  Inv^  Jl.    Tie 

VMH    ^.xiivs    oe    V    MivrrcxxT.     Of  this    there  latter  introduced   tx>e  grrat  aa^   tat"' iic     ' 

-•r    M   t«">  S>i    '»  vO'—xT  ir^l  silver,  but   both  completed  il»e  «t  of  Srorr;sb  s^wr.     Itcae^^^ 

,     i  v^«?    >fv«»   >  i      ':."   J MiMT.     On  the   19th  of  unaltered  nil   the   laae  r^  ^«if%  Jkl^rr^waea  r.r» 

V.,»      ?     V    i  t^   ,'.ii ♦;<-»»   bv  rv\v«l  proclotnation,  all  cc^ed  to  be  coined  ia  Mier.  cu  ■rrc^rr  tf'  -fc- 

>>^.^     3i.'j:   ^    v^^trs.       l>ok   art^  generally   of  high  price  «f  that  loetxL     la   iBk^\  afcsiiic"^' 

■K    ^  •-*    ^  >r   »     I  rie  rw»xv-ooe.  whh  two  seep-  first   coined,  with   the  hsst  of   tW   ^^va  cff  csr 

-^     •    ^.i  .-^    >a  t^.-*;  v'<?K  »  ;ii  a  cr\>wn,  and  the  side,  and  the  arms  cf  Franee  i»d  SctU^ac)^  *:  ^ 

wf    »  •■  «     ::v    .-v— -:    •lyi    »«    inieniion,   as   it  other.     The  silver  crcv o  wa»  £r>-t  corBr^  :a  .*o, 

%^N.-    <•  n,     :--   t    r  <>  •f«-r  rtfused  in   England  which  went  for  30«.    Scou;  k»«r  p«rrr«  «  S!v 

*«   T^  .    ?w>^^   if  ^.-v  £,->«.     In   It>l5  Charles  I.  and  lOs.  having  Itkevtse  been  Kraek,  and  Ex-b 

».    ^.*    V  ^  •  ^>    Nr  ?^t«'  ;rvje*»i  of  llie  harp ;  but  ef  silver  worth  C^^  4d.  Rt^lnk^  were  alao  eoB^^ 

TV    -♦-•»     ^  ^    «<    TTvsr  »»   e«iirely  stop|)ed  by  about   the  same   tuoe.      Ihrse  tcim  kire  Bp-" 

tv    "•vrv    n.    -H'    V    c»>>i.''ie^''*  wh>ch  api^eared,  them  the  marks   xxz,   xx.  x.    to  demxe    t>^* 

•^    >    J*^    i    -:.^^  .Vx.>  %i;  '^4^     After  this  the  value.     Tker   are   ccMBa»o:>}y   roOrd   CnBctcrT? 

.>^u»v  t>.*rs  «»»v ^  ^'    '  t*^  .m^tlate.  till  put  a  dollars,  from  the  |n}cB>i^«e  apM  tbem,  Kita<rt. 

^  -^  t    •»    t«t:  v  T>su7r   «^  tDTih  nc»  »n  Ih/'i.     I'he  for  a  remarkable  yew  aa  CnDdcabMe  Mir  ti» 

^   V  -^  -5^  .►  .^     sf   3  ^- -n  »  cvKte  coaicmpiible.  gow,  wh^re   Hearr    Darvley  resided.    It  i»  c- 

i>     Tjv'r'>^iv^    &<  wt.I   as  the  farthings  scribed,  however,  in    the  act    as  a  pdbs,  *«^  ^ 


vV 


I V 


\     V 


^>v 


••X-  >v 

■I    VNv 


«Cv 


•H. 


»'. 


^. 


wt  \"'»>^  tiefore  began  to  shell- padoc   (a   tortoise)  cnwhng  upi      Ttt  »• 

.V    n>  rr    Swedish   copper,  ludes  to  Dara1cj*s  marnatie  mtk  thr  qmrt.  a 

>.  V  *:;  7  ;   and   they  con-  the  motto  from  Prupertiaft,  Dat  Gloria  V;u^ 

;>.v    «>r«   M>me  disputes  also  impHea.     Ihe  iDotto  Nnso  vx  ncrrxi:  u- 

isv  *   ,^  anrd  from   the  cesskt   first  appear*  on   the    Sa<t  sh  eeas  e 

;-  r^>  •'f-re  <^^>n'^  with  a  I.SZS,   and  the  iavcQtkm  is  given  lo  the  erf«^*^ 

-  -r    tT>-  ir.<cril>ed  round  Buchanan.     In     I5«A   the  cros^a  of   *c      "- 

-^.»s^  V  ..h  MMMonuM  weight  went  for  40s.  Scots,  sod  wa*  i-  -*    -^ 

V        -  ^     iT     :>«-^  hiltj>ence  of  marked  XL.;  in   I5V7,  themark  m%%LtT*>-^ 

r^^n   .  »  •«'  '^<'  t;n  ciMna^e  tish    money    being   then   only  oi»e-ieo:i  y    '■ 

.,,-  ,  •    •.  r  va  iro  of  n>nre  English:   the   mark  was  LX.  in   1601.  •.x--' 

^n;  X-  •    :rv  :r  MTki  all  called  being  then  reduced  to  one-iwelfib,  atri- 


*>,      fcf 


>♦   I-' 


.V 


o.  5'»i:e  recom-     ever   since  continued-     In  the  liine  <!<f  l'-^  "^  * 
Ao^^e   are  all     half  marks^  40  and  20  penny-piecvk  wer-  .-..• 


MEDALS. 

In    1675   the  Scottiah   doUart  firit  appeared,   in  the  niotb  century;    ar.d  it  i*  asserted  by  tume, 

▼nine  56a  Seota,  with  btWea  and  qnartifra  of  pro*  that   Ireland  eveo  in  these  days  h»d  been   con. 

pertioDiI  valucu    lo  1686  James  VII.  coined  60,  quered  by  England;  of  which,  iodved,  thiie  coins 

4iS  20i  lU,  and  5s.  pieces ;  but  only  those  of  40  seem  to  be  a  proof     None  of  the  Iribh  coins  of 

and    lOt.  are  known,  with  Uiese  numbers   under  Htmry  II  are  to  be  met  with,  but  we  have  some 

the  bust.    At  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  all  the  of  the  coins  of  John;  and  from  his  time  to  that  of 

Sconish   coins  were  called   in,   and   recotned    at  Henry  V.  the  Irish  coins  ar«  known  by  a  triangle 

Sdinburgh,  with  the  mark  E  under  the  bust  to  enclosing  the  king*s  head,  which  appears  also  upon 

diatii^ikh   it;   since  which    there  has  been   no  the  coins  of  other  nations  at  this  period.     The 

coinage  in  Sootland.    The  Scottish  silver  coins  are  harp  docs  not  appear  upon  the  Irish  coins  till  the 

in  general  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  the  workman-  time  of  Henry  VI IL     Till  the  time  of  this  mon- 

ship  to  the  English.  arch,  the  English  and  Irish  coins  are  the  ssme  : 

Gold  was  first  issued  by  Robert  II.  about  ao  but  the  same  debarment  of  the  coin  which  at  that 

years  after  Edward  III.  of  England  had  coined  time  took  place  in  EngUod  extended  also  to  Ire- 

tbe  same  metal  in  that  country.     The  pieces  were  land;  but  in  1601   copper  halfpence  and  farthings 

■t  lirst  called  St.  Andrews,  from  the  figure  of  that  were  coined  also  for  this  kingdom.    These  circu* 

tulriar  saint  upon  tlie  cross,  and  who  appears  on  lated  in  Ireland  when  James  VL  issued  his  far- 

tls«  obverae  with  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  thing  tokena  of  copper,  ihe  latter  being  of  two 

reverse  a  lion  in  a  shield.     The  lion  waa  another  sizes,  that  if  they  failttl  in  England  they  might  be 

name  for  the  largest  goM  coin  in  Scotland,  from  sent  to  Ireland    as   pennits  and    half^wnce.     In 

tlse  arms  of  the  kingdom  upon  it.    The  next  was  1635  a  mint  was  established  in  Dublin  by  Charles 

the  nnieom,  under  James  III.  which  were  followed  I.  but  it  was  sto|>ped  by  the  Irish  msssacre,  and 

by  the  bonnet-pieces  of  James  V.     These  last  are  the    many    ditturiiances    which     followed ;    since 

of  admirsbte  workmanship,  being  almost  eqtial  to  which   time  the   acheme  has    not  been  resumed. 

the  nncient  coins  in  this  respect.     In  imitation  of  After  the  massacre,  St.  Patrick*s  halfpence  and 

the  Fmrh,  the  monarch  we  speak  of  diminished  frrthfaigs  were  coined  by  the  papists,  bearing  the 

the  sue  of  Uie  coin  without  lessening  its  weight;  legends  Plo«eat  Rex,  and  on  the  reverse  EccE 

an  tmfyrovement  not  adopted  by  the  English  for  a  Orex  ;  on  the  farthing  QrtEscAT  Plebs.    Cop* 

wbole  century.    The  last  gold  coined  in  Scotland  per  tokens  were  struck  by  towns  and  tradesmen, 

waa  the  pistole  and  half  pistole,  of  twelve  and  six  as  in  England  and  8cotlsnd.     In  I68i*,  bslf pence 

pounds  Scots.    These  coins  have  the  sun  under  and  fiirtbings  were  issued  by  authority,  with  the 

the  bead.    The  gold  coins  of  Scotland  fell  in  the  harp  and  daicb     In   1689,  James  II.  having  ia« 

same  proportion  with  the  silver.  Tsded  Ireland,  instituted  a  mint,  and  coined  shiU 

Tbe  copper  coinage  of  ScotUnd   is  of   more  lings  and  half-crowns  of  all  the  refuse  metal  ho 

early  date  than  that  of  England.     It  was  preceded  could  find,  particularly  some  braaa  gnna  were  em- 

bj  money  of  billon,  or  copper  washed  with  silver,  ployed,  whence  the  coinage  is  commonly  called 

called    Uack    money.     James   III.   first    coined  gun-money.    Even  this  metsl,  however,  soon  be- 

blade  ftrthings  in  1466;  and  thia  is  recorded  by  «  came  so  scarce,  that  a  diminution  in  its  size  is 

hiatoriaus  as  one  of  his  greatest  faults.    This  kind  quite  appare.it   from  June   1689  to  July   1690; 

of  coinage,  however,    continued  as  late   as    tha  and  as   the  month  of  their  mintage  Is'  msrked 

reign  of  James  VI.     In  his  time  the  true  copper  upon  them,  this  decrease  la  easily  perceived.     In 

coinage    began;  but   as  the    value   of   Scottish  Alarch  1 6S0,  peonies  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  were 

money  was  now  decfined  almost  to  the  utmost,  issued;  and  on  the  15th  of  June  the  same  year, 

the  pseees  suddenly  auumed  a  form  almost  re*  crowns  of  white  metal  were  coined ;  but  these  are 

asjiiiLling  that  of  the  French  coins.     The  bodle,  so  now  very  scarce.    In  I72'i,  the  patent  for  coining 

called  from  BothwcU  the  mintmaster,  being  equal  halfpence   and  farthings    was   given   to   William 

in  rise  to  the  Uard,  and  worth  two  pennin  Scot-  Wood,  which  excited  such  discontent  in  Ireland. 

tiab,  was  stracV.    Hw  bUlon  coin,  iurmerly  called  From  the  small  size  allowed  by  the  patent  to 

baa^piecc^  and  worth  six  pennies  Scots,  was  now  these  pieces,  it  wss  supposed  that  the  patentee 

coined  in  ooppei^  and  termed  the  haw  bee»    Thua  would   have  gained  6o,O0OL  but  as  he  caused 

it  corfcspooded  with  the  French  half  sol  and  En-  them  to  be  struck  of  a  siae  still  smaller,  his  gains 

^Itsh  halfpenny,  the  Seota  penny  being  now  equi-  were  estimated  at  100,0001.     The  coins,  however, 

waient  to  the  French  denier.    Some  peices  nained  are   of   admirable   workmanships   and    very   fine 

Atkioaons  were  coined  by  Jamea  VI.  in    I58?v  copper,  bearing  the  best  portrait  of  king  George 

when  the  Scottish  money  waa  to  the  English  as  I.  to  be  found  any  where.    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at 

1  to  B ;  but  on  ita  being  still  &rther  reduced,  th^  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  mint,  declared  that 

wreot  for  eight  pennies,  a  third  more  than   the  they  were  superior  to  the  English  coins  in  every 

walue  of  the  bawbee.     Beaides  these  there  were  thing  except  the  sisc.     In  1737   the   Irish  hali* 

the  bardie  and  plackr    tha   former   being    worth  pence  and  farthings,  with  the  harp  on  the  reverse, 

three,  and  the  latter  four  peonies  Scots.     This  were  coined,  and  continue  to  the  present  time* 

coinage  conUnued  through  the  reigns  of  Charles  1.  In  I7fi0  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  copper  coin 

and  II.,  but  Soottiah  coins  of  the  former  are^  per-  that  some  ptivate  persons  applied  for  leave  to  coin 

bapa,  the  scarcest  of  any.  halfjpence,  which  appeared  with  a  very  bad  portrait 

24.   Ireland.— The  first  coins   introduced  into  of  George  II.  ana  the   words  Voce   Popvli 

this  kingdom  seem  to  hsve   been  those  of  the  around  it.     No  gold  or  silver  has  been  coined  in 

J>anef,  and  which  have  only  a  number  of  tirokea  Ireland  since  the  masaacre  of  1(341  • 
around  them   instead  of  letters.     In    the    tenth        _  <.r      «^  ^  *  i  .  ... 

century,  however,  tli^s  coinSj^e  bad  been  consider-        T^"*"  ^'     ^^^^'*''  "'^"^''^  proj;crIii  so  caUtd. 
ably    improved;  ant^in  9i()  and  994  there  aie         1.  Scottish  medals. — These  uke  the   lead    in 

Snoies  struck  in  Dublin,  with  the  inscription  on  the  present  article,    the  first  modem   medals   of 

vFLi  or    Dyfli,  Di^ftln  or  Dufiin  being  the  gold  being  those  of  David  II.  struck  between  the 

X>aniab   name  of  that  city.     There  are  likewise  years    13 JO  snd    )S70.     Only   two  of  them  now 

coins  of  the  Irish  princes  themselves,  snd  of  the  exist;   one  in    the  collection   of  Mr.   Barker  of 

Irtish  monarchs,  sttuck  in  Ireland  as  early  as  Birmingham,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Dr.  Uuntei 


MEDALS. 


In  1478  there  is  a  mecUl  of  James  III.  sent  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Ambroise  in  France.  It  is  described 
as  of  two  inches  and  a  iliird  in  diameter;  tlie 
weight  near  two  ounces ;  having  on  the  obverse  a 
beardless  king,  with  long  hair,  sitting  on  a  throne, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  naked  sword ;  in  the  other 
a  shield,  with  tiie  Scottitah  arms.  On  the  borders 
of  the  canopy  above  the  throne  is  an  inscription 
in  Gothic  letters,  in  mi  deppkn,  being  corrupt 
French  for  In  my  defence ;  a  common  motto  in 
the  Scottish  arms.  Above  the  canopy  is  Villa 
Berwici  :  the  reverse  bears  St.  Andrew  and  his 

cross,  8ALVUM  FAC  POPULUM  TUUH,  JDOMINE. 

There  is  also  a  medal  of  James  IV.  in  the  collar 
of  St.  Michael,  having  on  the  reverse  a  Doric 
pillar  surmounted  by  a  young  Janus,  standing  on 
a  hill,  beyond  which  is  the  sea,  and  land  on  either 
side*  This,  however,  is  by  some  suspected  to  be  a 
forgery. 

The  most  remarkable  Scottish  medals  are  those 
of  the  unfortunute  Mary.  The  first  is  properly 
French,  having  been  issued  at  her  coronation  as 
queen  of  France,  along  with  her  husband  king 
Francis  II.  On  the  obverse  of  this  piece  there 
are  portraits  of  Francis  and  Mary,  face  to  face, 
with  three  legends  around  them,  the  outermost 
containing  their  titles ;  the  middle  one  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  houa  kona  sominus  j.  ii.  i. 
EXPIBAVIT  UELLI  CLAMANS  ;  the  innermost  the 
name  of  the  city  (Paris).  On  the  reverse  are  the 
arms  of  France  and  Scotland.  Fine  testoons  were 
also  coined  upon  the  .same  plan,  and  are  now  so 
rare  that  Dr.  Hunter  gave  ten  guineas  for  one  he 
bad  in  his  collection.  The  same  portraits  appear 
on  the  fine  crown  of  Mary  and  Henry,  in  l^O'S, 
which  is  so  rare  as  to  be  esteemed  a  medal  of  the 
highest  value;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  imagines, 
that  if  brought  to  a  sale  it  would  bring  40  or  50 
guineas. 

Another  remarkable  nedal  of  Mary  represents 
her  full  faced,  and  weejMng,  with  the  inscription, 
O  God  grant  patience  in  that  i  suffer 
VRANO*     The  reverse  has  in  the  centre,  Quho 

can  compare  with  me  in  grief  ?  I  DIE  AND 

BAR  nocht  seek  RELIEF ;  with  this  legend 
around,  Hourt  not  the  (figure  of  a  heart) 
UUHAis  jot  thou  ART.  There  are  also  many 
counters  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  being  thin 
silver  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  shilling.  ^*  They  all 
appear  (sa^'s  Mr.  Pinkerton)  to  have  been  done 
in  France  by  Mary's  direction,  who  was  fond  of 
devices.  Her  cruel  captivity  could  uot  debar  her 
from  intercourse  with  her  friends  in  France,  who 
must  with  pleasure  have  executed  her  orders,  as 
afibrding  her  a  little  consolation." 

The  coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  struck  at 
Edinburgh  for  his  inauguration,  June  16,  1663,  is 
remarkable,  as  being  the  only  one  ever  coined  of 
Scottish  gold,  and  the  first  in  Britain  struck  with 
a  legend  on  the  edge.  With  respect  to  the  work- 
manship, it  is  inferior  to  Simon's.  Of  these 
medals  only  three  are  known  to  exist,  of  which 
one  is  in  the  Museum.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
silver;  in  which  case  it  sometimes  wants  the  legend 
on  the  edge. 

2.  Italian  medals. — These  appear  in  the  1 5th 
century,  and  from  that  time  successively  in  most 
Buropean  countries.  Vittore  Pisano,  a  painter  of 
Verona,  is  celebrated  as  the  restorer  of  the  art; 
but  it  remains  to  be  accounted  for  how  the  me- 
dals of  king  David  already  mentioned  came  to 
exist  so  long  before.  Mr,  Pinkerton  considers 
this  artist  rather  as  an  inventor  than  a  restorer, 
his  medals  havin^:  no  resemblance  to  the  ancient 


coins,  as  being  large,  and  all  cast    They   veie 
first  modelled   in  wax,  then  a  mould  taken  front 
the  model    in   fine  sand,  and  other  iDgiedignta. 
After  a  good  cast  was  procured,  it  was  touched  up, 
and  made  a  model  for  the  rest*    These  medals  of 
Pisano  are  almost  always  inscribed  Opus  PUami 
Pii-torii,     The  portraits  of  a  great  number  of  fliu*. 
trious  men  were  done  by  him  in  this  manner  ;  aud 
in  the  British   Museum  is  a  large  brass  medal  of 
Pipano  by  himself. — Other    artists  were   BoUur 
Marescotto,    Matthseus     de    Pastua.     Speraodes, 
Misaldone,  &c.     Towards  the  end  of  the  ceDtoiy, 
however,  the  medals  began  to  asaume  a  mare  ele- 
gant appearance ;  and  the  papal  cues  are  not  only 
the  most  elegant  but  the  most  ancient  series  of  all 
the  modern  medals.    The  hnproTement  begas  m 
the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  ao  famous  for  bis  owb 
crimes,  and   those  of  his  nephew  Csesar  Borgia. 
His  successors,  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  Hadrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.  had  many  of  their  medals  desiigacd 
by   Raphael,  Julio   Romano,   and  other  eraiaeat 
painters,  and  the  engraving  executed  by  artista  of 
equal  merit     Among  these  were  the  celebrated 
Cellini,  and  the  noted  Paduan  forgers  of  Ronna 
coins,  Cavino  and  Bassiano.     In  1644  Cormanm, 
a  medallic  artist,  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  a 
piece  which  represented  the  Pope  upon  one  ^ide, 
and  Olympia  Maidalchina,  the  relatioa  of  bis  holi- 
ness, on    the  other.    The  unfortunate  Cormansi 
poisoned  himself.     About  this  time  the  family  of 
the  Hamerani,  originally  from  Germany,  began  to 
engrave  the  papal  medals;  which    they  did  with 
surprising  merit  for  several  generations.     Each  of 
the  daughters  did  a  fine  medal,  mi  we  are  infonncd 
by  Venuli. 

Besides  the  papal  medals,  there  are  many  issued 
by  the  various  slates  of  Italy.  Tbeie  are  medab 
of  Frederic  II.  of  Sicily  in  I &0 1,  of  several  Vene- 
tian generals  in  1.S09,  of  Alfonso  duke  of  Fenara 
in  1511,  and  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria  in 
152a- 

3.  French  medals.— Till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  medals  of  this  country  are  neither  6ne  nor 
numerous;  but  this  monarch  exceeds  all  nK)den 
princes  in  this  way.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  wdtt 
designed  and  executed,  though  obJectionaUe  on 
account  of  their  falsehood. 

4.  Danish  medals. — These  appear  of  ChriatinB  II. 
in  1516,  of  Frederic  and  Sophia  in  \b3%  of  Frcde. 
ric  I.  and  Christian  III.  in  bonnets  worn  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  dephant  of  the  house  of 
Oldenburgh  is  frequent  upon  Danish  medals* 

5.  Swedish  medals. — ^These  begin  with  GustBras 
Vasa ;  and  several  of  Christina  are  likcvine  to  be 
met  with.  There  are  also  some  curious  ones  of 
Charies  XII. 

6.  Dutch  medals. — ^Theic  begin  fai  1556;  and 
many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  maps  nnd  plans, 
which  must  be  very  interesting  to  posterity.  ^*  Had 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (says  Mr.  Pinkeitoa) 
given  us  maps  and  plans,  what  a  fine  system  of 
ancient  geography  and  topography  a  cabinet  of 
medals  must  have  been !  ** 

7.  Medals  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Otnuny, — 
The  Spanish  medals  begin  with  Gonsalo  is  1503; 
many  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting.  Under 
Charles  v.  there  are  many  curious  Spanish  medals, 
but  those  in  Germany  begin  with  Frederic  in  14SS» 
They  are  extremely  numerous ;  as  we  may  cnsiV 
suppose  from  the  greatness  of  the  empire,  and  tlie 
various  states  which  compose  it.  There  is  a  fi> 
mous  medul  of  Sebastian  king  of  Portugal,  fomcus 
for  his  unfortimale  espediUon  into  Africa  in  \S7ii : 
with  his  bust,   full  face,    and  three  quarteia    ia 
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length.    On  the  reverie  U  a  shelUflib  in  the  sea,  which  were  iisucd  during  the  time  of  a  siege  is 

with  the  moon  aod  leven  start,  betnog  the  in-  cases  of  urgent  necessity.    These  were  formed  of 

scriptioo  SerevaGalsafavent.   Xl^reisalso  any  kind  of  metal;  sometimes  of  no  metal,  and 

a   curious  -^ozeoge-shaped  coin  of  the  same  with  Patin  mentions  a  remarlcable  one  struclc  at  Leyden 

the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  the  king's  name  and  title:  in    1574,   when   the  place    was  besieged  by   the 

On  the  reverie  is  a  cross  with  the  inscription  Ix  Spaniards.    It  was  of  thick  paper  or  pasteboard, 

HOC  8IOHO  TiycES,  1578.  having    a   lion    rampant,    with    this    inscription, 

8.  Satiric  medals.— These  began  almost  as  soob  pvoko  pro  patria,  1^74;  and  on  the  reverse, 
aa  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coining  medsls  was  LvouvurM  Batavorum.  There  are  various 
revived.  They  seem  to  have  been  almost  unknown  siege.pieces  of  Charles  L  both  in  gold  and  silver, 
to  the  ancients.  One  indeed  of  the  emperor  some  of  the  latter  being  of  the  value  of  twenty 
Gallieotts  is  supposed  to  have  been  satiric.     It  has  shillings. 

on  the  front  the  emperor's  bust,  with  the  ioscrip-        The  nummi  hracUati  are  a  species  of  modem 

tionOAi.LiEWii£AUO.  the  reverse  is  Peace  in  a  car,  coins  somewliat  between  counters  and  money;  and 

Pax  CBiauE ;  but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  o^  have  their  name  from  the  werd  bractea,  a  spangle 

R  blundered  coin.     Some  other  aadent  medala,  or  thin  bit  of  metal.     They  are  eommonly  little 

however,  are  not  liable  to  this  objection.    The  first  thin  plates  of  silver,  stamped  .as  would  seem  with 

modem  satiric  medal  published  was  that  of  Frede>  wooden  dies  upon  one  side  only,   with  the  rude 

ric  long  of  Sicily  in   1501  against  hit  antagonist  impression    of  various   figures    and   inscriptions. 

Ferdinand  king  of  Spain.    It  has  on  one  sk!e  the  Most  of  them  are  ecclesiastic,  and  were  struck  in 

head  of  Ferdinand  with  the  inscriptioo  Ferdi-  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 

VAifoua  R.  AR.  VET  us  vuLPES  ORBis ;  on  the  and  a  few  in  Poland.    They  continued  to  be  in  uae 

reversea  wolf  carrying  oflT  a  sheep,  Jvovx  METX  in  Germany  till  the  end  oif  the  fifteenth  century, 

STAVE  ESTfETORVBMEVM  LEVE.   Manyotheis  aod  some  are  still  used  in  Switzerland  at  this  day. 

have  been  stmck,  of  which  the  wit  wouhl  now  per-  Tabko/AbbrtviatkmstuedmtheLegf  dsof  Medals f 
haps  be  difficult  to  be  found  out :  but  of  all  nations  from  Ur.  Pinkerton. 

the  Dutch  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  Greek  Coitu 

this  way;  and  paid  very  dear  Cbr  their  conduct,  as 

they  brought  upon  themselves  by  one  or  two  satiric  ^ 

DMdaU  the  whole  power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  A.  Athens,  Argos,  Aulus,  Asylum ;  prim!  or  first ; 

9.  English  roedaIs.-.Tbe  first  of  these  is  in  the  m  Epi<rwi  A  A<ria;,  «*  Epbesians,  first  people  oC 
duke  of  Devonshire's  collection.    It  is  of  a  large        Asia'* 

size,  and  done  on  the  plan  of  the  early  Italian  A.  Abbaasus,  Abdera,  Abydus  on  Hellespont 

medals.    It  has  on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  Kendal,  AB.  Abydus  in  Egypt 

with  the  inscription  tempore  obsidioxis  tur-  ABt.  Abydus  on  Helle^nt 

coRux,  XCCCCX.XXX.    On  the  other  side  is  apor-  Ae.  AeE.  Athens 

trait  with  10.X£2fDAX.RBODi,TVRCvpx]:XERiV8.  Air.  Aegina 

It    was   found    last   century*  in    Knaresborough  AlrOxnO.  Aigospotamos 

forest;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  no  doubt  of  iu  AIA.  Aelius,  Aelia  Capitolina 

having  been  done  in  Italy,     The  neat  ia  that  of  AIN.  Aenos 

Henry  VIII.  in  1545,  aad  is  of  goU,  laiger  than  AK— AKPArAN.  Agrigentum 

the  crown-piece,  with  the  king's  bead  upon  the  AKI.  Acilium 

obverse^  and.  three  legends,  wi&in  eecfa  other,  in-  AKT.  Actium 

eluding  his  titles,  &c.    The  reverse  contains  two  AaK  Alexandria 

inacriptjons,  declaring  bun  to  be  the  bead  of  the  AM.  AmynUs 

diurch;  the  one  in  Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek.  aMBP.  Ambrada 

It  was  nniuted  exactly  by  Edward  VI.  whose  AM«L  Amphilocbia 

coronation  medal  is  the  fifsft  we  ktv»    There  are  ANe.  AySv^arof^  Plroconsut 

two  medals  of  Philip  and  Mary,  whose  execution  ANTI2.  Antisn 

ia  tolerably  good ;  but  those  of  Elisabeth  are  very  ANA.  Anactoria 

poor.    There  are  good  medals  of  Janssa  I.  sod  his  ANTI.  Antium 

queen  ;  with  a  fine  one  of  Charles  I.  and  HenrietU,  AN.  Ancyra 

though  the  workmanship  is  much  inferior  to  the  ANT.  Antoninus,  Antiodi 

antique    There  are  many  good  medals  of  Charles,  Aa.  Axus  in  Crete 

with  various  devices  upon  their  reverses.    Under  AON.  Aonitae 

the  coomioowcalth  the  oelebraled  £imea  produced  AOtE.  Avenio,  PeiL 

medals  which  axe  dcsertedly  leekoned  the  most  An.  Appius 

admirable  pieces  of  modem  workmsashipi    There  AnA.  Apamea 

are  many  good  medaU  of  Chsrles  IL  Jam«  U.  and  AnO.  ApoUonia 

William  ILL    Some  are  slso  found  ef  lames  sfter  AnTA.  ApUra 

bis  abdication.    Some  fine  gold,  ailsor,  and  oopper  AP.  Arsdus,  Haima 

medals,  were  Issued  u  the  time  of  quen  Anne;  ^^^  Argennos 

the  two  but  afibrding  a  series  of  all  the  great  ac  APT.  Argos 

tioos  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.    About  the  year  API.  Aricanda 

1 740,  a  series  of  medals  was  engnrved  in  London  APIM.  Ariminum 

by  Dassier,  a  naUve  of  Geneva,  contaiofaig  all  the  APxL  Arsinoe 

kings  of  England;  being  36  in  number.     They  are  APr.  Aryca  ... 

done  upon  fine  copper,  and  executed  with  great  APX.  Af^iieiwf  or  A^x'*,  high  pncst  or  magistrate 

taste.    There  are  besides  many  medals  of  private  A2IAPX.  Asiarche,  presidents  of  the  games  of 

persons  in  England ;  so  that  it  may  justly  be  said,        Asia* 

(hathis  country  for  medala  exceeds  afaaost  every  — ■ 

oth  in  Europe.  *  There  were  also  Syriarchc,  Lyciarchs,  Ga- 

To  this  account  of  modem  coins  and  medals  we  latarchae,     Bithyniarchc,     CappadociardiBy     &c. 

sfaan  add  that  of  another  set  called  tiege^ecesy  and  MoreL  Spec. 
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to  ihe  Roman  Qumerili  and  Anbic  ciphers,  k  apt 

tu  pu22le  U)«  b^^'.aner. 

Rom*2n  Coiiu* 

A 

A.  AULU5:  iu  the  exergue  it  implies  the  first  mint, 

atf  iMT-  ▲.  coined  at  Antioch  in  the  first  mint. 
A.  A.  A.  r.  r.  AuiQi  Argento,  ^re,  FJandoy  Feri- 

uiivio 

A.  or  AN.  Annus 

A.  A.  A{>olb  Augusti 

A.  r.  A.  s.  Ault  tilius»  Auli  oepos 

AB.N.  Abucpos 

Acr%  Acciacus,  or  Actiuro 

A  IK  r&v.  i%iv.  Ad  fruges  emundas 

AuiAS.  AiiMbeaicus 

▲uor.  AJoptatus 

.UKt.  AJqv.isita 

AUV.  Adv«atus 

Asu.  il^Jes 

AKD.  r.  «')>liiilitia  potestate 

AED.  s.  JEtlffs  sacrse 

AKi>.  cvK.  ^^i^dilis  Curulis 

AKU.  rt.  ^li^dilis  Plebis 

A^L.  Allius 

AIM.  or  AiMiL.  JEmilius 

AKT.  ^Kternitas 

AFM.  Africa,  or  Africanus 

ALsiN.  Albinus 

AUM.  ITAL.  Aliments  Italiae 

ANN.  Avo.  Anno  Augusti 

A.  N.  V.  F.  Annum  Novum  Faustum  Felicem 

A  NIC.  Anicius 

ANN.    DCCCLIIIII.    NAT.    VRB.    P.    CIR.    COX.      AnOO 

8U4.     Natali  Urbis  Populo  Circenses  constituti 
ANT.  AVG.  Antonius  Augur 
ANT.  Antonius,  or  Antoninus 
Ar.  Appius 

A.  r.  r.  Argento  Publico  Feriundo 
A.  ror.  FRvo.  AC.  A  Populo  Fruges  Accepts 
AQ.  or  AQL-  Aquiiius 
AiAVA.  MAR.  Aqua  Martia 
ARAB.  AUQ.  Arabia  Adquisita 
ARA.  Arrius 

AVO.  Augur,  Augustus,  Augusta 
AVO.  sw  r.  Augustus  Divi  Filius 
AVGO.  Two  Augusti 
AVGCKi.  Three  Augusti 
AVR.  or  AVRSL.  Aurelius 

B 

s.  The  mark  of  the  second  mint  in  any  city 

RON.  BvsKT.  Bonus  Eventus 

iL  R.  r.  VAT.  Bono  Reipublicz  Nato 

RRiT.  Britannicus 

IMIVT.  Brutus. 


v%  Caius,  Colonia 

^  A>  Caesarea  Augusta 

^  CAR.  or  CARS'  Ciesar 

VAtss.  Caosares 

vAHTH.  Carthage 

v««.  Censor 

«,«N«.  r.  Censor  Perpetuus 

s%«i«  Cestius,  or  Cestianus 

«,««.  COM.   Circum  Condidit,   or  Circenses   Con. 

v<«sit 
^4^^ak  rr.  sigk.  milit.  a.  fartr.  recvf.     Civi. 

(K*9«l  Signis  Miiitaribus  a  Parthis  Recuperatis 

^  Obsi^rnata.  or  Constan- 

,  or  Confiata  Obryzo 


COL.  Colonia 

coK.  BIO.  Conservatori  sue 

coNcoan.  Concordia 

CL.  V.  Clypeus  Votivus 

coMM.  Commodus 

CLOD.  Clodius 

CL.  or  clato.  Claudius 

cos.  Consul 

coss.  Consules 

CORN.  Cornelius 

CTR,  X.  F.  CiuavU  Denarium  Faciendum 


D.  DedmuSy  D!vns»  Desgnatua 

DAC.  Dacicus 

D.  F.  Dacia  felix 

D.  M.  Diis  Manibus 

DBS.  or  DEsiG.  Designatus 

nicT.  Dictator 

DOMiT.  Domitianus 

D.  N.  Dominus  noster 

DID.  Didius 

D.  F.  Dii  Penates 

DF.  Divius 

B 

RID.  MAK.  Idus  Martise 

sz.  CONS.  x>.  Ex  Consensu  Decurionnm 

XX.  8.  c.  Ex  Senatus  ConsuUo 

EQ.  ORDiN.  Equestris  Ordinis 

XX.  A.  pv.  Ex  Argento*  or  Auctoritate  PuhCco 

KXKR.  Excrcitus 

XTR.  Elruscus 


F.  Filius,   or  Filia,  or  Felix,  or  FactundioD,  or 

Fecit 
fxl.  Felix 
FELic.  Felicitas 
fl.  Flavins 
FLAM.  Flaroen 
FORT.  RED.  Fortunae  Redaci 
FOYRL  Fourius  for  Furius 
FONT.  Fonteius 
FRVGiF.  Frugifene  (Ccreri) 
FVL.  Fulvius 
FTLG.  Fulgerator 


o.  Gneius,  Genius,  Gaudium 

OA.  Gaditanua 

o.  D.  Germanicus  Dacicus 

CRN.  Genius 

GRRM.  Germanicus 

OL.  R.  R.  Gloria  Excrcitus  Roman. 

GL.  p.  R.  Gloria  Populi  Romani 

GOTH.  Gothicus 

G.  p.  R.  Genio  Populi  Romani 

o.  z.  A.  Genius  Tutelaris  iEIgypti,  or 


H 


MRL.  Hdvius 
UEL.  Heliopolis 
HER.  Herennius,  or 
HO.  Honos 
Hs.  Sestertius 


I.  Iniperator,  Jovi,  Julius 

IAN.  cLT.  Janum  dusit  for  claout 

IMP.  Iniperator 

J9irr.  Imperatorcs 

1.  s.  M.  A.  Juno  Sospita*  Mater  or  Migoi  Bcgiu 

IT.  Italia,  Itenim 


medals: 


iTB.  ttmnm 

ivL.  Julias  or  Jotta 

IVST.  JltttUt 

u  us.  Settcrtiot 

I.  o.  M.  SACK.  Jovi  Optimo,  Maximo,  floenim 

II.  TiR.  DuumTir 

ill.  TiR.   R.  P.  c.  Triumrir  Roipoblicc  ConstU 

tneadm 
iiii.  viR.  A.  P.  F.  QMatuonrir,  or  QiMtuonrtri, 

Auro,  or  Aigcnto,  or  Mt9,  Publico  Feriundo 
ivjf«  Juoior 


L.  LudiM 

LAT. 

LEG.  PROPR.  Legttiu  Ftoprstorifl 

tEG.  I.  &c.  Legio  Prima,  &c. 

LEP.  Lepidus 

LENT.  cvR.  X.  F.  Leotulttt  Cmavit  Dmrium  Fi 

ciondtuxk 
LIBER o  P.  Libero  Patri 
LIB.  pvB.  Libertot  PaUica. 
Lie.  Liciniui 

L.  s.  DEN.  Lucius  Sidnius  Deatatus 
LTc.  Luciiera 
LVD.  ciR.  Ludi  Ciicoiset 
LVD.  SQ.  littdi  Equcttrts 
LVD.  SAKC.  F.  Ludofl  ScculsKS  Fecit 

M 

M.  Msnnw,  or  Marius 

MAR.  CL.  Msrcdius  Clodius 

M.  1.  Msrct  Filius 

M.  OTACIL.  Marcia  Olseilia 

Mag.  or  MAGR.  Msgnus 

Mac.  Macellom 

MAX.  Maximus 

mar.  Mania  (aqua) 

MAR.  VLT.  Msrti  Ultori 

ME9.  Messiua 

METAL.  Metsllum 

Ml  MAT.  Minstioa 

MiMER.  Minerra 

M.  M.  I.  ▼.  Mttoicipes  Munlcipii  Jolii  UticeoBb 

MOB.  or  MOM  ST.  MoneU 

N 

a.  Nepos  or  Noster 

a.  c.  Nobilisnmns  Cesar 

BAT.  VRB.  Natslis  UrbiB 

«iep.  Nepoa 

aEp.  RED.  Neptuoo  lUduci 


o.  Optimo 

OB.  c.  8.  Ob  Gvet  8er?atoa 

OF.  OfficioL 

OPEL.  OpeHus 

ORB.  TBBB.  OrUs  ToTarum 


p.  or  POT.  PotesUte 

FAC.  ORB.  TER.  Paoitori  Orbia  Tenaium 

PA  PI.  Plu^us  or  Ptpirius 

Parth.  Partbicus 

PERP.  Perpetuus 

PERT,  or  PBRTIR.  Pertiiuz 

PEsc  Pesccnoius 

p.  F.  Pius  Fdix 

PLAET.  Plaetonios 

1*.  L.  N.  Pcconia  Londini  Notata 

P*  LOM.  a*  Pecunia  Loodioi  Signata 

P.  M.  or  PORT.  MAX.  PoDtifez  Maximus 

POMP.  Pompous 


P.  P.  Pater  Palria 

PR.  Praetor 

F.  R.  Populus  Romanua 

FRARF.CLAS.  BT.OR.  MABtT. 

Ore  MaritimK 
Frimc.  I  WENT.  Priaeeps  JuTcntutis 
Fa  IV.  Privemum 
Froc.  Proconsul 
From.  Pronepos 
Frop.  Propretor 
^0Q«  ProquBStor 
Frov.  oeor.  ProTidentia  ]>aonHD 
FVPIBN.  Pupinitts 


MctallM  Hua  I«« 


Q«  Quinttts,  or  Qucstor 
Q.  c.  M.  P.  I.  Qtfiatus 

perstor 
Q.  DBS ig.  QuMstor  Dcsignatus 
Q.  P.  Quaestor  Praetorius 
Q.  PR.  Quaestor  Prorlodalla 


R.  Roma,  Rcstituit 

rbcef.  Receptis,  or  Rcoeplas 

rest.  Restituit 

aoM.  ET  Avo.  Romae  et  Augusto 

r*  p.  Reapublica 

8 
tAEC.  AVR.  Saecdlum  Aorcwn 
SAEc.  pel.  SscuU  Fettcitai 
SAL.  Sslua 
sall.  Sallustia 
8 ARM.  Ssrmaticus 
>•  c.  Senatus  Consulto 
SCI  p.  ASIA.  Sctpio  Asiaticua 
SEC.  ORB.  Sccuritas  Orbis 
SEC.  PERP.  Securilas  PtrpeCua 
SEC.  TEMP.  Sacarltu  Ttraporam 
SEN.  Senior 
SEPT.  Septiroius 

•BR.  Serrhis  • 

SEV.  Severus 
•EX.  Seztus 
•ic.  V.  ftic  X.  Sicut  QaiBqaaaBaUa,  tie  Daens* 

nalia 
•lo.  Signis 
••  M.  Slgnau  Monata 
a.  F.  Q.  R.  Senatus  Populusqua  RosWRva 
stabil.  Stabilitt  (Urra) 
STL.  Sulla 

T 
T.  Titus,  Tribanoa 
TER.  Tereotiua,  or  Tertium 
TEMP.  Temporum 
Ti.  Tiberius 
TR.  or  TREv.  Trevaria 
TREB.  Treboaianos 
TR.  MIL.  Tribuais  Mflitaris 
TR.  p.  orniB.  POT.  Tffliaoicia  PolasCate 


V.  Quiotum 
V.  c.  Vir  Clarissimtts 
VESP.  Vespaciaoua 
via.  Vibius 
VICT.  Victoria 

VII.  VIE.  BPVL.  SeptemTir  EpakMam 
viL.  PVB.  Villa  Publica. 
viRT.  Virtus 

VR.  MR*  Veneiaadae  Menwriae 
voT.  X.  MVLT.  xz.  Votls  DaoeBoalibua  MulUpU- 
caftta  VioBBRalibus 
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X»  I>ecem,  Denarius 

XV.  VI R«  SACK.  FAC.  Qubdecium  Vir  Sacris 
Ficiundis. 

AbbreviotloM  on  the  Exergue  ;from  Banduri  and 
Mondtdlnu    Pinkertoo. 

A.  Officina  Prima 

ALE.  Alexandria 

A  MB.  Aniiochentii  Moneta  Secuodae  Officioae 

AN.  ANT.  ANTi.  Antiocbia 

AMB.  Antiochiae  Secunda  Officina:  to  anm.  An- 

tiocbiae  Ociava  Officina 
A.  P.  L.  (In  officina)  Prima  percnsaa  Lugduni 
AQ.  AQL.  Aquileiae 

Ad.  o.  B.  F.  Aquileiae  Officinae  Secundae  Fabrica 
AQ.  p.  s.  Aquileiae  Pecunia  Signata 
AQ.  s.  Aquileiae  Signata 
A.  AB.  ABL  Arelate 

A.  sisc.  Prima  (in  officina)  Sisciae 

B.  si&M.  Secunda  Sirmii 

B.  8.  i~  c.  Secunda  Signata  Lugduni 

c.  6*  Constantinopoli  Nona 

COMOB.  Conflau  Moneta  Obryzo.  Only  on  gold 
or  silver  from  a  gold  die 

COK.  Conatantioopoli 

CON  OB.  Conflata  Obryzo.     Only  on  gold 

CONS.  Constantinopoli 

KART.  Carthago 

K.  o.  Cartbaginensis  Officina 

L.  LC.  LVC.  Lv  G.  Lucdunl,  Lugduni 

L.  LON.  Londini 

L.  p.  Lugdunensis  yel  Londinensis  Pecunia 

LVC.  P.  ^.  Lugduni  Pecunia  Signata 

MDPS.  MedioUni  Pecunia  Signata 

M.  R.  V.  T.  Moneta  Kartaginenais  Urbis  (in  offi- 
cina) Tertia 

M.  L.  Moneta  Lugdunensis  vel  Londinensis 

MOSTT.  Moneta  Officinae  Secundae  IVererorum 

MSTB.  Moneta  Signata  Treveris 

o.  Officina 

OFF.  ill.  CONST.  Officina  Tertia  Constantinopoli 

PAEL.  Percussa  or  Pecunia  Arelate 

PLON*  Pecunia  Londinensis 

PLVG.  Pecunia  Lugdunensis 

p.  a*  Pecunia  Romana,  or  Percussa  Romae 

p.  T.  Pecunia  Treverensis 

Q.  AB.  Quincta  Arelatensis  (officina). 

ju  x«  BOM.  Romae 

BA.  Ravennae 

BOPS.  Romae  Pecunia  Signata 

8.  AB.  Signata  Arelate 

8.  CONST.  Signata  ConstadtiiiopoU 

818.  Sisciae 

8.  P.  Siseinensis  Pecunia 

8I8C*  ▼.  Siscia  Urbi 

8 MA.  Signata  Moneta  Antiocfaias 

B.  M.  HCB.  Signata  Moneta  Heaadeae 

6.  M.  N.  Signata  Moneia  Nicomedias 

8.  M.  B.  Signata  Moneta  Romae 

8.  T.  Signata  Treveris 

TESOB.  Tessalonicae  Officina  Secunda 

THEOP.  llieopoli 

TB.  Treveris  Officina  Secunda 

Expianation  of  Plates  104  and  105. 
Fig. 

1.  A  Persian  Daric 

2.  A  drachm  of  Egina 

3.  A  silver  bemidrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great 

4.  Tigranes    the  younger  of  Armenia,  with  his 
«ister 

*«  of  the  coins  of  the  ArsaciUx  of  Porthia 


Fig. 

6.  A  coin  of  the  Sassanldae  of  Persu.     First  |.ub- 
lished  by  Mr.  Pinkerton 

7.  Denarius  of  Goeius  Pompey  from  Mr.  Piaket* 
ton,  reverse.     Received  liy  Spain 

8.  A  silver  coin  of  Carosius 

9.  A  brass  coin  of  Cunobelinos 

10.  Pescennius  Niger.  Struck  at  Antiocfa  ;  uoiqae. 
In  Dr.  HunLer*s  cabinet;  published  by  Mc 
pinkerton. 

1 1 .  Reverse  of  Claudiiif,  in  6ist  brass 

12.  Twenty  ancient  pennies  (probably  Scotch) 

13.  A  Saxon  penny 

14.  A  revet  se  of  Maximian  L  in  third  brass.     The 

same  reverse  occurs  of  Diocletian,  Scrcrui 
Caesar,  and  Constantine  L 

15.  A  Saxon  styca 

16.  Reverse  of  Adrian 
17*  Of  Antoninus  Pius 

18.  OfCommodus 

19.  Of  Severus 

20.  The  nal  of  queen  Maiy  of  Scotland 
Si.  A  penny  of  Wtlliam  of  Scotland. 

22.  A  penny  of  Robert  the  Great 

23.  An  Irish  penny 

24.  The  gold  penny  of  Henry  III. 

2j.  The  large  noble  of  the  first  coinage  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

*2G.  A  reverse  of  Comraodus  in  fiiii  brass,  frota 
Dr.  Huctei^s  cabinet.  T%e  Apollo  Mooetae 
was  the  ddty  of  art  and  elegant  deatga  is 
coinage. 

MEDA'LLIC.  a^  PerUining  to  medals. 

ME^DALLION,  or  Medauox»  a  nirdal 
of  ail  extraordinary  size,  sdpposecl  Co  be  an- 
ciently struck  bytheeniperoTs  tor  their  friends, 
and  for  foreign  princes  Bud  ambassadors.  Bat, 
that  the  suiallness  of  their  n  amber  mi  irhc  not 
endanger  the  loss  of  the  devices  tliey  bor&,tbe 
Romans  generally  topk  care  to  stainp  the  nob- 
jcct  of  them  upon  their  ordinary  coins.  Me- 
(Jallions,  in  respect. of  the  ochei:  coins,  were 
tlie  same  asnioderu  iiicdab  in  reapect  of  mo- 
dern money :  they  were  exempted  from  all 
commerce,  and  bad  noother  Taloe  than  vbat 
was  set  upon  ihem  by  the  fanofof-the  owner. 
Medallions  are  so  scarce,  tliat  there  cannot 
be  any  set  made  of  them,  even  though  the 
metals  and  sizes  sboald  be  mixed  promift- 
cuously. 

ME'DALIST.  8.  (medainute^  French.) 
A  man  skilled  or  curions  in  medals  (^jidd.) 

To  ME'DDLB.  v,  ».  (middeiat,  Dalcb.) 
1.  To  have  to  do  {Baeon),  8.  TointerDOse; 
to  act  in  any  thin^  (Dryden\  3.  To  inter- 
pose or  intervene  importuncfy  or  oflkioasly 
(^Proverbi). 

To  Me'ddle.  r.  a,  (from  mesler^  Pienck) 
To  mix  ;  to  mingle :  obsolete  (^Sp€mser). 

ME'DDLER. «.  C^rom  meddle.)  One  who 
busies  himself  with  things  in  which  he  bu 
no  concern  (Bacon). 

ME'DDLESOME.  if.  Intenueddlior 
(^^instcorthY 

MEDR  (Joseph),  a  teamed  divine,  wi« 
born  in  15S(>,at  Benlen  in  £t&ex,and  in  lt>Oi 
went  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  vrlttr 
he  studied  with  intense  application^  and,  ud 
taking  his  decree  of  M..\.  wa*  chosen  tV- 
low.     lie  refused  several  prcfennentSy  parti- 
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MED  MED 

cnkrly  the  provostthip  of  Trinitjr  Coll^^«,  bad  lOQfflit  her  in  b^  nstf^  eomitry,  after 

Cambridfff ,  wbich  was  rfpeatedly  offered  him  ber  sadden  departnre  from  Corinth. 

hj  archbiMbop  Usher.    He  died  in  1638.  All  MRDE'OLA.  Climbing  African  aspara- 

his  works  have  been  collected  intoone  vulame  gus.   In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  bexan- 

fo1i().    His  Comments  ou  the  Apocalypse  are  ana,  order  trigynia.     Calyxless ;  coral  six* 

by  far  the  best  of  bis  writings,  and  his  system  ^i^'d,  revolnte ;  berry  superior,  three-seeded, 

in  explaining  that  mysterious  book  has  been  Three   species:    Virginia:    iEtbiopia:   tb« 

followed  by  some  of  our  greatest  modern  dt-  Cape. 

Tine^.  MEDIA,   a  celebrated  country  of  Asia, 

MEDEA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  celebrated  bounded  on  the  north  by  tiie  Caspian  sea, 

sorceress^  daughter  of  iEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  west  by  A  rmenia,  south  by  Persia,  and  east  hy 

She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.    When  Jason  Parthia  and   Hyrcania.    Jt  was  originally 

came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  called  Aria  till  tlie  are  of  Medns,  the  son  of 

Medea  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  it  was  Medea,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Media.  The 

to  ber  labours  that  the  Argonauts  owed  their  Medea  were  warlike  in  the  primitiye  agea  of 

presenration.  (See  Jason  and  AaooNAVTiS.)  their  power,  and  were  remarkable  for  tneho- 

Medea  bad  an  interview  with  ber  lover  in  the  magethey  paid  totheir  kinffS,  who  weresty4vd 

temple  of  Hecate,  where  they  bound  them-  king  of  kings.    This  title  was  afterwands 

selves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  pro-  adopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Persiana, 

mised  eternal  ddelity.     No  sooner  had  Jason  and  it  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  tbe  Roman 

overconoe  all  the  difficulties  which  i£etes  had  emperors. 

placed  in  bis  way  than  Medea  embarked  with  Midi  a,  in  botany.    See  Dodicathion. 

the  conquerors  for  Greece.    To  stop  the  pur-  MEDIAN  A,  the  name  of  a  vein  or  littbi 

suit  of  her  father,  she  tore  to  pieces  her  oro»  vessel,  made  by  tbe  onion  of  tbe  cephalic  and 

ther  Abayrtus,  and  left  his  mangled  limbs  in  basilic,  in  the  bend  of  tbe  elbow, 

tlie  way  through  which  ^Betes  was  to  pass.  MEDIANT,  in  music,  the    appellation 

When  Jason  reached  lolchos,  the  return  of  the  given  to  the  third  above  the  key-note,  he> 

Argonauts  was  universally  celebrated  ;  but  cause  it  divides  the  interval  between  the  tonic 

iEson,  the  father  of  Jason,  was  unable  to  as-  and  the  dominant  into  two  thirds.    When  the 

sist  at  the  solemnity,  on  account  of  the  infir-  lower  of  these  thirds  is  minor  and  tbe  upper 

mities  of  his  age.     Medea,  at  her  husband's  major,  the  key  is  minor;  and  when  the  lower 

request,  removed  the  weakness  of  i£<ion,  and  third  is  major  and  tbe  upper  minor,  the  key 

by  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  restored  him  to  is  nuiior. 

the  vigour  of  youth.     Her  conduct,  however,  MEDIASTINUM,  in  anatomy,  a  double 
to  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  and  her  refusal  to  membrane,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  tlie 
bring  Pelias  to  life  after  they  boiled  his  flesh  pleura ;  serving  to  divide  the  thorax  and  the 
iti  a  cauldron,  greatly  irritated  the  people  of  liings  into  two  parts,  and  to  sustain  the  vis- 
lolcho9,  and  Medea,  with  her  husbami,  fled  cera,  and  prevent  their  falling  from  one  side 
to  Corinth,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  an  of-  of  the  thorax  to  the  other.     See  An  atom  v. 
fen«ied  populace.    Here  they  lived  for  ten  To  ME'DIATE.  r.  ».  (from  mediut.  La- 
years,  but  the  love  of  Jason  for  (ilauce,  the  tin.)     1.  To  interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to 
king's  daughter,  soon  internipted  their  mu-  botii  parties;  to  intercede  (^Rogers),    S.  To 
toal    harmony,  and  Medea  was    divorced,  be  between  two  (.l^igby), 
Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jason  by  To  Mb'diatx.  v.  a,     1.  To  effect  by  me* 
niasing  the  death  of  Glance,  and  the  destrui*.  diation  (Clarendon),    2.  To  limit  by  some- 
tion  of  her  family.  (SeeULAUcs).  This  action  thinsr  in  the  middle  (Hoider\ 
tTM  followed  ny  another  more  atrocious.  MVdiatb.  a,  (mediate  French.)     1.  In- 
Medea  killed  two  of  her  children  in  their  fa-  terposed ;  intervening  (Prior).    2.  Middle.; 
tber's  presence,  and,  when  he  attempted  to  between  two  extremea  (Prior).   3.  Acting  as 
punish  the  barbarity,  slie  fled  through  the  air  a  mean  :  unusual  (fFotton). 
upon  a  cliariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  M  E'DI  ATE LY.acf.  (from  iN«^fo/e.)   By 
Prom  Oorifith  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where  a  secondary  cause  (Raleighy 
shemarried  king  ASgeus.  Prom  her  connexion  MEDIA'TION.  #.  (mediatiom^  French.) 
with  Agens,Biedeahad  a  SOD,  who  was  called  1.  Interposition;  intervention;  agency  be* 
Medus.    Soou  after,  when  Hieseus  wished  tween  tivo  parties,  practised  by  a  common 
to  make  himself  known  to  his  father  (see  friend  (Bacon),    2.  Agency  interposed ;  in- 
'^Bua),  Medea,  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  tervenient  power  (South).    3.  Intercession ; 
fearful  of  bis  power,  attempted  to  poison  him  entreaty  for  another. 

at  a  feast  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  en-  MEDIATOR,  a  person  that  manages  or 

tertainment.    Her  attempts,  however,  failed  transacts  between  two  parties  at  variance  in 

of  anccess,  and  the  sight  of  the  sword  which  order  to  reconcile  them.     The  word,  in  Scrip- 

TUesrus  wore  by  his  siHe  convinced  .^j^eus  tore,  is  applied,  1.  To  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 

that  the  stranger  against  wliobe  life  he  had  ho  the  only  intercessor  and  peace-maker  between 

basely  conspired  was  no  less  than  his  own  son.  Uod  and  man;  1  Tim.  li.  5.     2.  To  Moses, 

The  father  and  the  son  were  reconciled,  and  who  interposed  between  the  Lord  and  his  peo- 

Medea,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  her  pie,  to  declare  unto  them  his  word;  Dicut. 

wickedness  deserved,  fled,  at  length,  from  v.  5.  iii.  19.                     ^ 

Athens,  and  come  to  Colchis,  where,  accord-  MEDIATO'RIAL.       Mk'diatoav.     a. 

ittg  to  some,  sK'e  was  reconciled  t^  Jason,  who  (from  mediator.)     Belonging  to  a  mediator. 


MEDICINE. 


MBDIA/TORSHIP.  s.  (from  mediator.) 
The  office  of  a  mediator. 
.    MEDIA'TRIX.   9,    A  female   mediator 

MEOICA'GO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  diadelphia,  decandria.  Les^ame  com- 
pressed, spiral,  forcing  hack  the  Tiee)  of  the 
corol  from  the  banner.  Thirty-seven  species, 
almostall  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  four 
common  to  the  pastures  and  sandy  soils  of  our 
onrn  country.    They  are  thus  subdivided : 

A.  Legumes  crescent-shaped,  more  or  less 
twisted ;  comprising  nine  species,  all  de- 
nominated moon-trefoil. 

B.  Legumes  spirally  twisted,  comprising 
the  rest,  and  denominated  medich. 

Of  all  these  the  only  species  particularly 
ivorthy  of  notice  is  M.  sativ«i,  lurerne.  It 
pertains  to  the  former  division,  and  is  specific- 
ally characterised  by  having  its  peiluncles  ra* 
cemed ;  legumes  smooth,  spirally  twisted ; 
stipules  very  entire ;  leaflets  oblong,  toothed. 
As  a  green  fodder  it  has  of  late  years  been 
very  generally  recommended  and  very  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  our  graziers. 

ME'DICAL.  a.  (medicuty  Lat.)  Physical; 
relating  to  the  art  of  healing  (^Browti). 

ME'DICALLY.  ad.  (from  medical.)  Phy- 
sical Iv  ;  medicinal  I  v  (^Brown), 

Mfe'DICAMEIVT.  #.  (me  die  amentum, 
Lat.)  Anv  thing  used  in  healing ;  geuerully 
topical  applications  (Hammond). 

MEDiCAME'iXTAL.  a.  (from  medica^ 
tntnt.)  Relating  to  medicine,  internal  or 
topical. 

MEDICAME'NTALLY.  ad.  After  the 
manner  of  medicine  (Brown). 

To  ME'DICATE.  v.  a.  (medico,  Lat.) To 
tincture  or  impregnate  with  any  thing  me- 
dicinal (Arbuthwit), 

MEDICA'TIOX.  *.  (from  medicate.)  1. 
The  act  of  tincturing  or  impregnatiiij^  with 
medicinal  ingredients  (Bacon).  2.  The  use 
of  phvsic  (Brown). 

M6Dl'CIXAHLE.<z.(;/ir(/iciiifl/i.v,Litin.) 
Having  the  poiver  of  phvsic  (Bacon), 

MEDICI'NAL.  a.  (medictHalis,  Latin.) 
1.  Havingthe  power  of  healing;  having  phy- 
sical virtue (3/i7/on).  2.  Helons^ing  to  physic 
(Butler). 

MEDl'CIXALLY.  ad.  Physicully  (Dry- 
den), 

MEDICINE,  {medicina^  Lat  of  uncer- 
tain derivation;  perhaps  from  /u.*]!?;,  fx*tizixTi, 
TMra,  amsUium  :  cur  am  fr^  re  re  t  cousnlt're  ;  i  hough 
this  root  was  seldom  or  never,  among  the  Greeks, 
applied  to  the  study  or  cure  of  diseases,  but  ge. 
nerally  dfr-aviiAv  or  jftT-r.w,  the  latter  of  which 
has  never  been  anglicised,  but  from  the  former 
of  which  we  obtain  the  word  th.'nipciitics.)  The 
art  or  science  of  healing.  In  this  extensive  and 
general  sense  it  includes  the  materia  metlica,  or 
substances  emplov«l  in  medicine;  pharniaoy,  or 
the  xnoAe  of  conijvumilng  them ;  anJ  praxis,  or 
the  phicnomcna  of  diseases  and  practice  of  nodi- 
cilM.  In  a  more  limiiid,  and  jvrhaps  a  morv  Cv»r- 
recl  sense,  however,  the  term  is  confined  t«>  the 
last  division ;  and  in  tiii^i  se<:>o  aLne  we  ^luil 
*~  the  prrsent  instauce.  rcfcrri»»jj 
triicle  Materia  Medic  a  k>r 


the  tubstanees  empbyed  in  the  art  of  healisf, 
and  to  the  article  Phakmact  for  the  node  of' 
compounding  them,  and  their  respective  resub 
in  a  state  of  combinatioii*  Thus  tiiofted.  •« 
shall  consider  the  subject  of  medicioe  under  tl:e 
following  heads:  its  History;  its  Theorf;  iu 
Scope  (usually  called  Nosology);  and  its  Prac- 
tice: and  in  so  doing  the  prvseat  wiita  tta^ 
derably  avails  himself  of  ao  article  upon  tW  tarn 
subject,  which,  by  particular  requett,  he  drew  «? 
two  or  three  years  ago  for  another  highly  re^ecta^ 
ble  work  of  a  similar  kind ;  to  which,  bowrrcr,  be 
will  make  two  or  three  important  additions,  to  u 
to  render  it  as  complete  as  the  narrow  scope  ta 
which  we  are  necessarily  confined  wiUaUuv  ■• 

Part  I. 

History  of  MedUine^ 

The  commencement  of  the  medieal  ]»«ffniaB. 
whether  regarded  as  ao  art  or  a  science,  or  bo^ 
is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  earliest  ages.  Tbe 
fabulous  history  of  the  ancients  derives  it  inoK- 
diately  from  their  gods;  and  even  amoi^  t&e 
moderns,  some  writers  of  established  Rfntstics 
are  of  opinion  that  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  of  divine  origin:  but  without  adopting  nv 
supposition,  of  which  oo  probaUe  evideiict  cia 
be  given,  we  may  conclude,  that  mankind  wert 
naturally  led  to  it  from  casual  obtei  vatioas  cs 
the  diseases  to  which  they  found  themselves  sub- 
jected ;  and  that  therefore,  in  one  sense  at  Ie»t, 
it  is  as  ancient  as  the  human  lace;  butatvpu 
period  it  began  to  be  practised  as  an  art,  by  je-'- 
ticular  individuals  following  it  as  a  professio?:,  b 
not  known.  The  most  ancient  physicians  «c 
read  of  were  those  who  embalmed  the  patriartli 
Jacob  by  order  of  his  son  Joseph.  The  sac;^ 
writer  styles  these  physicians  servants  to  Jos<  :K 
whence  we  may  l>e  assured  that  they  were  ri<!( 
priests,  as  the  first  physicians  are  geneFsIly  rip- 
posed  to  have  l)een;  for  in  that  age  we  Icov 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  in  such  high  favour, 
that  they  retained  their  liberty,  when,  througfi  i 
public  calamity,  all  the  rest  of  the  pcopW  v.r; 
made  slaves  to  the  pripoe.  It  is  not  probJ^^.^ 
therefore,  that,  among  the  Egyptians,  retika 
and  medicine  were  originally  corrjoioed ;  iixi  i* 
we  suppose  the  Jews  not  to  have  invented  li^e 
art,  but  received  it  from  some  other  nalioo.  i(  ^ 
as  little  probable  that  the  priests  of  that  oatra 
were  their  physicians  as  those  of  Egypt.  T!u! 
the  Jewish  physicians  were  absolutely  disti-^rt 
from  their  priests,  is  very  certain.  Yet  as  tt- 
Jews  resided  for  such  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  it  n 
probable  they  would  retain  many  of  the  Ec^p- 
tian  customs,  from  which  it  would  be  very  c*- 
cull  to  free  them.  We  read,  however,  that  wta 
king  Asa  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  he  sought  Si4 
to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.  Hence  n 
may  conclude,  that  among  tlie  Jews  the  X£.^^ 
ciiial  art  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  human  it- 
veniion ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Deity  se- 
ver cured  diseases  by  making  people  acqiu-ati^l 
with  the  virtues  of  this  or  that  herb,  hot  ra!r 
by  his  miraculous  power.  That  the  same  op* 
nion  prevailed  among  the  heathens,  who  were 
neiirhbours  to  the  Jews,  is  also  probable  (r*' 
what  we  read  of  Ahaziah  king  of  JudaS.  "^^ 
having  sent  messen<rers  to  inquire  of  Baa'ri-htiS. 
pod  of  Kkron,  concerning  his  disease,  he  liid  rr'. 
licsire  any  ronedy  from  him  or  his  priest*.  U*- 
simply  to  know  whether  he  should  recover  ** 
not.  \\  hat  seems  n>ost  probable  on  thi*  su^^' 
therefore  ia,  that  religion  and  mcdlctae  cvrt  ^^ 
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h&  nboal  logMir  mAf  lo  teaitqMMe  of  thtl  to  «lio»  thqr  itlribvted  tiM  idfcoiloB  of  flqr> 
degeoenej  lato  ignonMce  tnd  fupentitioii  wMcfa  ■&«,  partlovlirly  ProiMtiMia,  ApoUo  or  Ftaia^ 
took  piioaunioiig  ill  nctioot.  Tbt  Bgypdnit,  and  ^ieulapitM;  iHridi  last  vti  the  mott  eHi- 
we  kmw,  cmtc  at  last  to  be  sunk  in  the  most  rU  braied  of  any.  But  here  we  most  obserrei,  rfiat 
dmilous  and  absuid  saperstition ;  and  then,  »•  as  the  Greeks  were  a  very  ^rarlike  people,  their 
deed,  it  is  not  woodcrftil  to  find  their  priests  physic  seems  to  be  little  dae  than  what  is  noir 
eommencing  fhysicianS)  and  rainghng  charms,  called  surgery,  or  the  cure  of  wonnds,  fractures^ 
iocantatioBs,  &e.  with  their  remedies.  That  this  &c.  Hence  JEsculapina,  and  his  pupils  Chiron, 
was  the  case,  though  long  after  the  days  of  Jo-  Machaon,  and  PodaKriiM)  are  celebrated  by  Ho- 
aeph,  we  are  Ttry  certain ;  and  indeed  it  seema  as  mer  only  for  their  skHl  in  coring  these,  without 
natural  for  ignorance  and  barbarism  to  combine  any  ocvtioa  of  Ibeir  attempting  the  eorea  of  hi-' 
rdlgiao  with  physic»  as  it  Is  for  a  cirilixed  and  temal  dJatiaBi  We  are  not,  however,  to  aop-- 
enlightened  people  to  keep  then  separate.  Hence  pooe  thai  they  confined  thcmscWes  entirdy  t» 
we  aee,  that  among  all  modem  barbarians,  thdr  swgcry*  They  no  donbt  wooM  oecaaionally 
priests  or  oonjurora  are  their  only  physicianSi  prescribe  for  imcnal  dlsoideii;  but  aa  they 
We  are  so  little  acquainted  wHh  tb<  stale  were  most  freqaenily  ceoTetaant  with  wounds, 
of  pbyifo  among  the  Bgyptiana»  that  it  la  need-  we  may  natnralty  suppose  the  greatest  part  of 
leaa  to  say  oDuch  concerning  thens.  They  au  Aeir  Aill  to  have  consisted  in  knowing  how  to 
fribttted  the  faif enth>n  of  medirine,  aa  they  did  cnee  these.  If  we  may  beliere  the  poets,  Indeed, 
also  that  of  many  other  art%  t9  Thoth,  the  HerflMa  the  knowledge  of  medicine  seems  to  haTC  been 
or  Meveury  of  the  Greeks.  He  ia  aald  to  bare  very  genenlty  diffused.  Almost  all  the  heroea 
written  many  tMngf  lo  hieroglyphie  charactera  of  anth|uity  are  reported  to  have  been  physi- 
upon  certain  pSflara,  in  eider  to  perpetoate  his  dans  as  well  as  warriors.  Most  of  them  were 
knowledge,  and  reodar  it  useful  to  otbersu  Tliese  taught  physic  by  the  cenfaur  Chiron.  From 
were  transeribed  fay  Agathodemoo,  or  the  second  him  Hercules  received  Instructiom  in  the  medU 
Mercury,  the  father  of  Tat,  who  is  said  to  have  ehial  art,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  no 
cuinpeaed  boaka  of  them,  that  were  kept  In  the  less  expert  than  in  ftats  of  arms.  Several  planta 
moot  aaered  places  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  The  were  called  by  his  name ;  from  whence  some 
ezlolence  of  such  a  peraon,  however,  is  very  du-  think  it  probeble  that  be  foeod  out  their  vir- 
biotia;  and  many  of  the  books  ascribed  to  him  tues,  though  others  are  of  opinion  that  they  bore 
were  accounted  forgeries  ss  long  ago  as  the  days  ihe  name  of  this  renowned  hero  on  account  of 
of  Galen.  There  is  also  great  reason  to  suspect,  their  sreat  efficacy  in  removing  diseases.  Aris- 
tbat  those  books  were  written  many  ages  after  tsnis  king  of  Arcadia  was  also  one  of  Chlion*a 
Hefmes^  and  when  physic  had  made  considerable  schokra,  and  supposed  to  have  discovered  the 
advances.  Many  of  the  books  attributed  to  him  use  uf  the  drug  cslled  silphtom,  by  some  thought 
are  trifliog  and  ridiculous;  snd  chough  some*  to  be  asatetids.  Theseus,  Telsmon,  Jason,  Pe« 
times  he  is  allowed  to  have  all  the  honours  of  in-  leus,  and  his  son  Achilles,  were  all  renowned  for 
venting  the  art,  he  is,  on  other  occasions,  obliged  their  knowledge  in  the  art  of  physic ;  the  last  la 
to  sliare  it  with  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Apis,  or  Serapis.  asld  to  have  discovered  the  use  of  verdeiiris  in 
After  all,  the  Egyptian  physic  sppesrs  to  have  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  AH  of  them,  however, 
been  little  else  than  a  coII«rtion  of  absurd  super-  seem  to  have  been  inferior  in  knowledge  to  Fa- 
otitions.  Origen  informs  ua,  that  they  bclteved  lamedes,  who  hindered  the  pisgue  from  coming 
there  were  thirty-six  demons  or  gods  of  the  air.  Into  the  Grecian  csmp  after  it  bsd  ravaged  most 
who  divided  ikt  human  body  among  them ;  that  of  the  cities  of  Hellespont,  and  even  Troy  itself. 
iliey  had  names  for  all  of  them  ;  and  that  by  in-  His  method  was  to  confine  his  soldiers  to  a  ipara 
eokiog  them  according  to  the  part  affected,  the  diet,  and  oblige  them  to  use  much  exercise.  The 
patient  was  cured.  Of  natural  medicine  we  hear  practice  of  ti^se  ancient  Greek  physicians,  not- 
«f  none  reoonnmended  by  the  father  of  Egyptian  withstanding  the  praises  bestowed  upon  them  by 
physic,  except  the  herb  moly,  which  he  gsve  to  their  poets,  seems  to  have  been  very  limited, 
Ulyasea,  in  order  to  secure  him  from  the  enchant-  and  in  some  cases  even  pernicious.  AU  the  ex- 
ments  of  Qrcei  and  the  herb  mercury,  of  which  temal  remedies  sppllcd  to  Honner's  wounded 
he  first  discovered  the  use.  His  successora  made  heroes  were  fomentations ;  while,  inwardly,  their 
tise  of  venesection,  cathartics,  emetics,  snd  cljrs-  physicians  gave  them  wine,  sometimes  mingled 
tors.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  thst  this  prac-  with  cheese  scrsped  down.  A  great  deal  of  their 
tice  was  established  by  Hermes :  on  the  contra-  physic  also  consisted  in  charms,  incantstions, 
ry,  the  Egyptiaoa  themselves  pretended,  that  the  amulets,  &c.  of  which,  as  they  are  common  to 
first  hint  of  those  remedies  was  taken  from  some  all  superstitious  and  ignorant  nations,  it  ia  su- 
observationa  on  brute  animals.  Venesection  was  perfluous  to  take  any  farther  notice.  In  thia 
caught  them  by  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  said  way  the  art  of  medicine  continued  among  the 
to  petfosm  this  operatloo  upon  itsdC  On  these  Greeks  for  many  ages.  As  its  first  professors 
oceaaiona,  he  comea  out  of  the  river,  and  strikes  knew  nothing  of  the  animal  economy,  and  as  lit- 
bia  log  against  a  sharp-pointed  reed.  As  he  takes  tie  of  the  theory  of  diseases,  it  is  plain,  that 
care  to  direct  the  stroke  sgainst  a  vein,  the  con-  whatever  they  did  must  have  been  in  conse- 
eequence  must  be  a  considenUe  effusion  of  qnence  of  mere  random  trials,  or  empiricism.  In 
blood;  and  this  being  suffered  to  run  as  long  as  the  most  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
the  creature  thinks  proper,  he  at  last  stops  up  Indeed,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  this,  or  al- 
fthe  orifice  with  mud.  The  hint  of  clysten  was  most  any  other  art,  could  originate  from  any 
taken  from  the  Ibis,  a  bird  which  is  said  to  give  other  source  thsn  trials  of  this  kind.  Accor£> 
itself  clysten  with  its  bill,  &c.  They  used  ve-  iy,  we  find  that  some  ancient  nations  were 
neseetion,  however,  but  very  little^  probably  on  accustomed  to  expose  their  sick  in  temples,  and 
account  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate;  and  the  by  the  s:des  of  highways,  thst  they  might  re- 
exhibition  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  ceive  the  advice  of  every  one  who  passed.  Among 
joined  with  abstinence,  formed  most  of  their  the  Greeks,  however,  iEsculapius  was  reckoned 
practice.    The  Greeka  too  had    several  persons  the  moat  cmmcnt  praetitioiier  of  his  tims^  ai^ 
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hifl  name  continued  to  be  revered  after  his  death,  diseases  whieh  are  hereditary,  or  bon  «itii  c». 

He  was  ranked  amongst  the  gods ;  and  the  prin-  and  those  which  are  contracted  aftervards ;  aisd 

cipal   knowledge  of  the   medicinal  art   remained  likewise  between  those  of  a  kindlj,  and  such  e 

with  his  family  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  are  of  a  malignant  nature,  the  former  of  whirb 

reckoned   himself  the  seventeenth  in  a  line&l  de-  are  easily  and  frequently  cured,  but  the    Uuer 

icenfc  from   iBsculapius,  and  who  was   truly  the  give  the  physicians  a  great  deal  of  troobki   aaiA 

first  who  treated  of  medicine  in   a  regular  and  are  seldom  overcome  by  all  their  care. 
rational  manner.  A  foundation  for  the  theory  and  practice  of 

Hippocrates,  who   is  supposed   to   have    lived  medicine  being  thus  laid,  the  science  was  pursotd 

four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  with  great  avidity  by  Praxagoras,  who    Dcvettbe- 

the  most  ancient  author  whose  writings  have  de-  less  ventured,  in    some  respect,  to  oppose  the 

acended  to   the  present  day:    and   he   is  hence  practice  of  Hippocrates,  and  by  Erasistrmtus  aod 

justly  regarded    as   the  father  of    medicine.     In  Herophilus,  of  whom  the    last,   as  a  diaciple  of 

this  period,  and  indeed  till  a  century  or  two  ago,  Praxagoras,   inclined   rather  to  the   Praxagorea* 

the  distinct  branches  of  medicine    and    surgery  than  the  Hippocratic  school.     Erasistratua,  bow. 

were  studied  and  practised  by  the  same  person :  ever,    acquired  a  higher  fame,    though  a  noie 

Hippocrates,  therefore,    has   been  universally  re-  steady   adherent  to  the  older    and     Hippecraiic 

gaided  as  having  contributed  equally  to  our  pfay-  doctrines,  and   to   him  we  are  indebted  for  the 

aiological  and  anatomical   knowledge  of  the  hu-  first  regular    indications  of  the  poke.       Aboot 

man   frame,  and  the   few  anecdotes  relating   to  this  period  the  profession  of  roedictoe  bc^pu  to 

him  for  which  we  can   find  room  have   been   al-  be  divided  into   the  three  braochea   of    <Se(elic^ 

ready  communicated  to  the  reader   under  the  ar-  pharmaceutic,  and    chinirgic ;   or  those  who  pre. 

tide  Anatomy.      We   shall  here  therefore  only  tended  to  cure  by  regimen  alone,  disregarding  and 

add  those  opinions  of  the  Coan  sage  which  more  even  despising  pharmacy ;  those  who  nndenook  to 

immediately  apply  to  the  science  of  general  the-  cure    chiefly  by  pharmaceutic   preparatiooa,    (of 

r^eutica,  and  which  are  •  most  entitled  to  general  which   number  was  Erasistratua    himselQ;    aod 

attention.  those  who  devoted  their  whole  time  and  attestioa 

As  far  as  Hippocrates  attempts  to  explain   the  to  the  chirurgical  department  of  the  medical  art. 

causes  of  disease,  he  refers  much  to  the  humours        The  next  division  of  medical  practitioocrs  w 

of  the  body,  particularly  to   the  blood   and   the  into  that  of  dogmatists  and  eropyrica ;  the  latter 

bile.     He   treats    also  of    the  effects   of    sleep,  having  commenced  with  Serapion,  of  Alexaodriar 

watchings,  exercise,  and  rest ;  and  all  the  lienefit  about   the  year  287   before  Christ,  who,  accord. 

or  misdiief  we  may  receive  from   them.    Of  all  ing  to  Galen,  retained  the   mode  of  practice  of 

the  causes  of  diseases,  however,    mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  but  pretended  to  despise   his  mode 

Hippocrates,  the  most   general  are  diet  and  air.  of  reasoning*     In  reality,  the  sect  to  wfaidi  Sera- 

On   the  subject  of  diet  he  has  composed  several  pion  belonged,  and  of  which  if  not  the  foundtf, 

books,  and  in  the  choice  of  this  he  was   exactly  he  was  a  very   zealous  supporter  in  its  earSnt 

careful;  and  the  more  so,  as   bis  practice  turned  infancy,   depended  upon   their  own  personal  ex- 

almost  wholly  upon  it     He    also  considi-red  the  perience    alone,   whether    progressive  or  fortni- 

air  very  much ;  he  examined  what  winds  blew  or-  tous.     On  the  contrary,  the  dogmatists  affirro^d, 

dinarily  or  extraordinarily;  he  considered  the   ir-  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  knowing  the  btcst 

regularity  of  the  seasons,  the  rising  and  setting  of  as  well  as  the  evident  causes  of  diseases,  and  tbit 

the   stars,  or  the  time  of  ceruin  constellations;  physicians   ought  to  understand  the  natural  sr> 

also  the  time  of  the  solstices,  and  of  the  equinoxes :  tions  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  cos- 

those  days,  in  his  opinion,   producing  great  al-  sequently  its  internal  organs. 

terations    in   certain   distempers.     He  does   not.         The   physicians  of  chief  hme  who   floarisbed 

however,    pretend   to  explain    how,   from     these  subsequently  to   this    division    were  AsdefHades. 

causes,   that  varitty  of  diseases   arises  which    is  who   opposed    the  Hippocratic    theory  of  natiinl 

daily  to  be  observed.      All  that  can  be  gathered  power  and   sympathy   or  attraction,  by   eografi- 

from  him  with  regard  to  this  is,  that  the  difier-  ing  upon  medicine  the  physical    principles  of  tbe 

ent  causes  above     mentioned,   when     applied  to  Epicurean   philosophy;  Themisoi^  the  fbuoderof 

the  different  parts  of  the  body,   produce  a  great  the  methodic  sect,   whose  doctrines  evinced  eqiia} 

variety  of  disorders ;  some  of  these  he  accounted  hostility  to  the  dogmatists  and  empyrics  and  dt- 

mortal,   others    dangerous,    ond    the    rest  easily  vided  diseases  into  the  two  classes  of  hypertooi^ 

curable,  according  to  the  cause  from  whence  they  and  atonic,  a  division,  which,  in  vaiioias  modifi- 

spring,   and   the  parts  on   which  they  fall/      In  cations,  has  descended  to  the  present  day ;  Thessi- 

leveral  places  also  he  distinguishes  diseases,  from  lus,   contemporary   with  Nero,   a   man   of  mat 

the  time  of  their  duration,  into  acute,  or  short,  merit,  but  of  inordinate  vanity ;  acd  Cdsos,  d»- 

and  chronical,  or  long;  he  likewise  distinguishes  senredly    denominated    the    Latin     ffippoctate^ 

diaeaaea  by  the  particular  places  where  they  pre-  whose  work  is  equally  valuable  for  the  parity  of 

vail,     whether    ordinary  or    extraordinary:     the  its  language,  and  the  knowledge  it  coBmranicates 

first,  that  is,  those  that  are  frequent  and  familiar  of  the  stale  of  medicine  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

to  certain  places,  he  called  endemic  diseases;   and         About  the  year  after  Christ  131,  io  the  reign 

the    latter,   which   ravaged  extraordinarily  some-  of  Adrian,  appeared   the  celebrated  Galen,  wiiose 

times   in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  which  rame  makes  so  conspicuous  an  appearaace  is  ikf 

ieized  great  numbers  at  certain  timis,   he  calUd  history   of    physic.      Practitioners  were    at  thts 

epidemic,   that   is,   popular  diseases;  and  of  this  time  divided  into  the  three  sections  of  meUi<Hr.>:i, 

kind  the  most  terrible  is  the  plague :   he  likewise  dogmatists,  and  empyrics ;    Galen  inrl'ned  tx>  \hf 

mentions   a  third   kind,   the   opposite  of  the  for-  second    party,    but   with    a   true    eclectic    5p.r  i 

mer;    and   these   he  calls  sporadic,  or  stragglirg  undertook  to  combine  with  its  dortrine  wh*ifT^.r 

diseases:   these  last   include  all  the  different  so.ts  existed  of  real  worlli  in  the  two  adverse  w^Lni, 

of    distempers    which     invade    any    one    senson,  and  hencj  to  reform  and  give  a  finish  to  tlie  »«..- 

'  ctimes  of  one  sort,  and  sometimes  ence  of  medicine,  beyond  what  it  had  ever  j-^-^t- 

He    distinguiiilied    between     those  scssed  before.      Fur  (he  most  i^art,  he  wa&  a  t«>  • 
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biver  of  HippoeralMf  whoir  name  be  revered 
mod  vriiuse  opinions  he  coroineoted  upon,  Mtert- 
ing  in  the  course  of  his  comments,  that  he  bad 
nevvr  been  thoroughly  understood  before.  Like 
Hippocrates,  he  denominated  the  Tital  principle 
nature;  like  him,  be  admitted  Ibe  existence  of 
four  distinct  bumourSf  from  the  predominancy  or 
deficiency  or  disproportion  of  which  originate  the 
difierent  temperaments  of  the  animal  frame,  and 
the  Tarieiies  in  tlie  different  diseases  to  which  it  is 
subject :  these  humours  are  the  blood,  phlegm, 
yellow  and  black  bile.  lie  likewise  CRtablisbed 
three  distinct  kinds  of  auras,  gasses  or  spirits,  a 
natural,  a  vital,  and  an  animal,  which  he  re- 
garded  aa  so  many  Instruments  to  distinct  facul- 
ties^ referring  the  seat  and  action  of  the  first 
chiefly  to  the  liver,  of  the  second  to  the  heart,  of 
the  third  to  the  brain.  His  authority,  in  spite  of 
all  the  fiincies  which  are  interwoven  into  his  sys- 
tem, eoDtinued  to  prevail  lili  the  overthrow  of 
ihe  Roman  empire,  and  learning  and  the  arts 
were  tranaferred  to  the  eastern  empire,  under 
the  auspices  of  which,  howerer,  Uie  science  of 
medicine  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  pro- 
gress;  the  Saracenic  physicians  totally  neglect- 
iiig  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  every  other  auxi- 
liary pursuit,  and  merely  adding  to  the  materia 
medica  a  variety  of  plants,  whose  names  we  now 
seldom  hear  of,  and  whose  pharmaceutic  virtues 
have  long  been  despised  and  forgotten. 

Frona  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived 
till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  history  of  medicine  furnishes  no  particuUrs  of 
iotereitt.  It  was  this  epoch  that  gave  birth  to 
Paracelsus,  who  having  plunged  deeply  into  the 
science  of  alchemy,  if  such  a  term  as  science  be 
not  prostituted  by  an  application  to  such  a  sub- 
ject, proscribing  by  one  broad  sweep  ail  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  ancient  authors,  endeavoured  to 
expUin  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  medicine 
upon  the  principles  of  Ihe  fashionable  pursuit  of 
the  day. 

It  was  in  1628  that  medicine  acquired  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  momentous  fact  of  the  circuUtion  of 
the  blood,  through  the  indefatigable  labours 
of  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  who  nevertheless  had  to 
s(r-jg|{le  for  years  against  a  double  torrent  of 
nearly  equal  violence,  before  the  jealousies  and 
prejudices  of  the  profeRsion  were  completely 
mastered:  some  denying  the  fact  altogether,  and 
others  contending  that  it  was  a  point  that  bad 
been  aacertain^  for  ages,  and  consequently  that 
he  was  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
thn  discovery.  The  establishment  of  this  im- 
portant fact,  however,  did  not,  even  for  a  long 
period  after  its  general  admission,  produce  all 
the  advantages^  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  it.  For  the  phjsiologlsls  of  the  day,  in  rea- 
soning upon  the  powers  by  which  this  phcenome- 
non,  as  well  as  various  others  of  the  animal  frame, 
was  accomplished,  unfortunately  took  hold  of 
the  mechanical  philosophy  as  their  guide;  and 
every  function  wss  immediately  attempted  to  be 
expUined  by  the  laws  of  projectiles,  till  the  sys- 
tem at  length  destroyed  itsel,  by  the  absurdity  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  pushed. 

Boerhaave,  at  this  period,  led  the  way  to  an 
admirable  reformation,  both  of  principle  and 
practice;  and  by  uniting  the  doctrines  of  Hip- 
pocrates with  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  fram- 
ed a  theory  of  medicine,  upon  the  supposition 
of  serimony,  lentor,  and  other  changes  in  the 
circulating  fluids.  Contemporary  with  boerhaave 
were  Hofitnan  and  Stafal;  both  of  whom  deviaU 
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ing  from  the  theory  of  Boerhaave,  the  ftrst  lakl 
the  foundation  of  the  spasmodic  hypothesis,  by 
resolving  the  origin  of  all  diseases  into  an  uni- 
versal atomy,  or  an  universal  spasm  In  the  pri- 
mary moving  powers  of  the  system:  and  the 
aecond  into  the  action  of  certain  noxious  agenta, 
controuled.  however,  by  the  internal  existence  of 
a  rational  soul,  that  directs  the  entire  economy. 
The  humoral  patbolo<;y  neverthele<s  continued 
to  prei^il,  till,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  CuUen, 
the  theories  of  Hofiinan  and  Stahl  were  united 
into  one  common  and  ingenious  system :  a  sys- 
tem which  still  holds  its  ground^  though  it  has 
been  since  controverted  by  the  sensorial  hypo*, 
thesis  of  Ur.  Brown  and  Dr.  Darwin.  See  Bki7'> 
voMiAjr  and  Daewinian  systems. 

Part  II. 

Tfieory  of  Maltcinc. 

Health  is  a  system  of  harmony ;  and  aeverai  of 
the  older  iheoriea  were  founded  upon>  this  ids* 
alone*  A  morbid  affection  in  one  oigao,  or  aet 
of  vessels,  is  almost  sure  to  produce  •*  morbid 
aS«ction  in  another;  and  a  morbid  seeretion  of 
one  kind  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  motbid 
accretion  of  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourths 
The  head  cannot  suffi*r  without  aRecting  ths 
stomach ;  nor  the  atomach  without  afleoting .  the 
skin  ;  nor  the  skin  without  affecting  the  kidneys 
The  blood  vessels  influence  the  nerves,  the  nervM 
the  secements,  or  vice  versd.  The  stu^*  of  torn- 
dicine  therefore  necessarily  implies,  as  its  first 
or  preliminary  pursuit,  a  general  study  of  the 
animal  frames  in  its  fluids  and  solids,  its  atrueture, 
its  functions,  and  its  habits;  and  in  thia  prelimU 
nary  pursuit  consists  that  part  of  medicine  which 
is  usually  denominated  ita  theory. 

Jn'tmal  Fhtids  and  Sofuls. 

Fluids, — These  may  be  divided  into,  1.  The 
blood.  2.  Those  formed  during  digestion,  before 
the  food  is  converttd  into  bloo^  3.  The  secreted 
fluids. 

The  blood This  consists  of  serum,  coagulable 

lymph,   red  part,  superfluous  water,  and  extrane- 
ous substances  introduced. 

The  serum,  coa^ulable  lymph,  and  superfluous 
water,  are  difiused  throu|th  one  another,  and  the 
red  part  is  mechanically  mixed  with  them.  Som^ 
of  the  extraneous  sub&tances  are  also  mechun^ 
cally  mixed  with  them,  and  some  diffused  through 
them. 

The  serum  iji  fluid  in  any  degree  of  heat  bc^ 
tween  30  and  ICO  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
In  a  less  heat  it  freezes,  in  a  greater  it  coflgulales. 
It  consists  chemically  of  a  coa^uLble  matter,  and  , 
water  in  which  common  sal  ainmuniac,  and  phos.r 
phoric  ammoniac,  and  generally  cooimoa  salC| 
and  frequently  saletiites,  and  fixed  aiumoniacg 
are  dissolved ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  i\\^ 
water  chemically  combined  iu  the  serum  be  also 
united  with  those  neutral  sails,  or  wbcllier  tbs 
serum,  and  the  solution  of  these,  are  only  diiTused 
through  one  another.  It  is  probably  in  itse^ 
colourless  and  inodorous;  but  it  receives  a  yel- 
lowish or  brownish  hue  from  the  putrc&ccnt  niu- 
cilagH  of  the  blood,  and  acquit cs  a  smell  from  the 
essential  oiL  If  it  contained  no  neutral  salts, 
it  would  be  insipid,  and  incapable  of  stimulating;. 
The  superfluous  water  may  be  separated  from 
it  by  filtration  in  the  body,  but  that  which  is 
chemically  combined  with  the  other  parts  can- 
not. All  the  water  may  b.'  evaporated  from  it 
by  a  less  heat  than   14U  degrees  of  FnhrenheiCs 
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.  iutimi  of  Deotnl  lalti .    It  is  cipable  comist  of  farinaceoui  or  mucilaginous  vegetable 

^  the  {NitrefactiTe  fermenUtioo,  the  substances,  native  Tegetable  acid,  rugar,  expressed 

'  wirirh  breaics  it  down  into  smaller  oil,  animal  solids,  or  animal  fluids,  containing   a 

]  readers  it  of  a  dark  colour.     It  Is  mucilaginous  matter.     These  substances  may  be 

3Bverted  into  ■  mucilage,  soluble  in  digest^,   if  they  be  taken  singly,  or  if  they  be 

mixed  together. 
Suotts  water  in  the  blood  is  that  dif-         The  blood  formed  does  not  differ  sensibly  in  ill 
*h  the  serum  and  coagulable  lymph;  properties,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
-tins  a  party  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  be  used  singly,  or  several  of  them  together;  pro- 
«e  salts  are  chemically  combined  with  vided  the  organs  of  dige&tion  be  sufficiently  power- 
it  only,  and  this  solution  is  diffused  ful  to  convert  them  into  blood. 
«  remaining  part    The  water  diffused         If  the  food  be  solid,  it  is  generally  broken  down 
panted  from  the  solution  by  filtration  by  the  teeib,  or  by  some  other  apparatus.     But 
V.    The  solid  part  of  the  blood,  left  mashing  it  down  with  water  is  not  sufficient  to 
4Mrttion  of  the  water  by  a  beat    less  alter  its  chemical  properties,  and  convert  it  into 
of  boiling  water,  amounts  to  from  one  chyle  and  blood. 

MB  fifth  M  the  whole.  It  is  mixed  in  the  stomach  with  the  watery  fluids 
.  variety  of  extraneous  subttances,  both  we  drink,  and  with  the  mucilaginous  watery  fluids 
soHd,  may  be  introduced  into  the  blood-  secreted  by  the  salivary  and  other  glands.     It  is 
abaorption ;  but  none  of  them  in  such  sometimes  dissolved  in  water  before  it  is  used :  but 
^   at  to  produce  any  alteration   in   the  it  is  ofken  rendered  solid  by  a  previous  preparation, 
*ept  by  fermentation.     When  any  fer-  or  coagulated  by  a  substance  secreted  in  the  sto- 
^tn>duc«d  into  the  blood-vessels,  it  acts  mach.     Simple  soluUon  in  water  does  not  convert 
Mt  of  the  blood  only  ;  the  greatest  part  it  into  chyle  or  blood. 
,  ^  to  all  experiment  exactly  the  same  as         If  it  be  previously  dissolved  in  water,  it  affords 
It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  any  less  nourishment  than  if  exhibited  solid, 
arts  on  any  part  of  the  blood  in   the         It  is  necessary  that  it  remain  in  the  stomach  for 
ss^  or  whether  ferments  only  act  on  some  time,  in  order  to  its  digestion ;  and  the  only 
ited  fluids.  process  it  can  go  through  in  the  organs  of  dlges- 
.-mentmtion,  in  this  place  we  merely  mean  tion,  that  is  capable  of  altering  its  chemical  pro- 
erslcm  of  one  compound  into  another,  by  perties,  is  fermentation.     Its  fermentation  is  not 
arrangement   or  combination    of  its  ele-  attended  with  eftrvescence  in  a  healthy  stomach. 
What  is    commonly  called    putrefaction  Neither  is  there  any  vapour  found  in  tlie  intestinal 
of  two    fermentations,   which   we   shall  canal  in  health, 
ike  names  of  the  first  and  second  stsge.  If  vegetable  food  be  used,  an  acid  is  often  pro- 
animal  solids  and  fluids  may  be  reduced  by  duced,  but  not  in  perfect  health.     This  acid  is  de- 
it  into  a  mucilaginous  mass,    soluble  in  stroyed  in  the  duodenum  by  the  bile.     If  animsl 
and  diffusible  through   any  quantity  of  it.  food  be  used  alone,  no  acid  is  produced.     But  the 
^  part  of  the  blood  first  breaks  down  into  stronger  the  stomach,  and  the  more  perfect  the 
"  particles,  before  it  is  formed  into  a  per.  digestion,  the  less  acid  is  formed  from  vegetable 
utretcent  mucilages    The  first  stage  takes  food. 

without    any  ef^rvescence.      The    second         No  stage  of  the  putrefsctive  fermentation  takes 

converts  this  mucibge  into  earths,  and  salis,  place,  during  the  conversion  of  it  into  chyle  and 

id  vapour,  gas  and  wstcr.    The  first  and  bloo<l,  if  the  digestion  be  perfect. 

-1  stage  of  putrefaction  take  place  in  a  small         The  fermentation  which  takes  place  is  pecnlipr 

of  the  blood,  or  it  is  destroyed  by   some  to  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  has  never  been  pro- 

operatiou  ;    for,    after    having    cosgutaced  duced  by  any  artificial  means  yet  attempted. 
-ram,  if  we  squeeze  out  the  water,  and  eva-         The  fermentation  which  takes  place  in  the  sto- 

*eit,  there  is  left  a  mucilaginous  matter  similar  mach  forwards  the  solution  of  solid  food  In   the 

*.hat     formed     by    putrefaction.     The     salts  watery  menstruum :  and  these  dissolve  sooner  in 

ed    in    tlie    blood-vessels,    excepting    phos-  the  stomach  than  they  can  be  dissolved  in  water 

ic  ammoniac,    may  be  formed    by  the   last  in  the  same  heat,  by  any  means  hitherto  found 

e  of  putrefaction ;  and  those  formed   by  the  out* 

stage  are  found  in  the  blood-vessels,  except-         If  the  stomach  do  not  act  properly,  solid  food 

nitrous    seleniu-s,    and    nitrous     ammoniac,  remains  undissolved ;  vegetable,  and  mixtures  of 

a  mucilage,  and  these  salts,  are  always  carry-  vegi^table   and  animal   substances   become    acid ; 

off  by  urine ;  the  present  blood  is  always  di.  animal  substances  putrefy  ;  a  quantity  of  air  is  se- 

>isbing,  and  the  vefcsels  require  a  fresh  supply  parated ;  and  the  food  is  not  digested  and  converl- 

m  the  food.     The  blood  is  always  in  the  most  ed  into  qhyle. 

verful    circumstances    of   putrefaction;    which         Only  that  part  of  the  food  which  is  digested  affords 

',  a  heat  of  98  degrees  of  Fahrenh^t's  ther-  nourishment;  the  nourishment  therefore  is  in  pro- 

nneter,   fluidity,   a  moderate  exposure  to    air,  portion  to  the  food  «md  the  digestion.     But  when 

d  motion :  but  it  is  prevented  from  putrefyirg  food,  either  from  its  quantity  or  quality,  cannoa 

the  action  of  the  vessels ;  nor  can  any  ferment,  be  digested,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  great  disturbancea 

other  circumsunce,   induce  the  fermentation,  in  the  system,  while  it  is  contained  in  the  stomach 

1  this  action  is  altered,  except  perhaps  the  in.  and  intestines. 

aduction     of    chyle,     intermixed    with    putrid         The  only  sensible  alterations  produced  in  the 
•atter.  blood  by  diHerent  foods,  are  in  its  quantity  ;  or  in 
In  diseases,  the  first  stage  often  takes  place  In  the  proportion  of  superfluous  water ;  or  that  some- 
art  of  the  blood;  the  second  stage  sometimes,  al-  times  a  long  use  of  animal  food,  especially  if  it  be 
Hough  but  seldom.  preserved  by  salt,  brings  on  a  degree  of  putrefac- 
Flmid»  of  the  digestive  Procese,  tion. 
DigeMion  ia  the  conversion  of  the  food  into        The  chyle  is  formed  from  the  food  in  the  intes« 
liiyk^  and  afterwaida  into  Uood.    The  food  may  tioes>  and  abforbed  by  the  lacteals. 
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The  whole  flu'ul  absorbed  is  not  chyle,  but  a 
Piixture  of  chyle,  and  the  sohition  of  those  sub- 
stances which  were  simply  dissolvcil  in  water 
witliout  bcinjr  digested. 

Quere^  Whether  a  simple  sohition  of  mucila- 
ginous, animal,  or  vegetable  substances  can  be 
converted  into  blood,  wiihotjt  l)eing  formed  into 
chvle  in  the  stomach  and  intestines? 

Chyle  is  lliiid  while  in  t!ic  lacteals ;  when  ex- 
posed  to  the  air  it  coa«Tulates  ;  it  is  rendered  white 
from  a  mixture  of  expressed  oil. 

M'hen  coajjulatfd,  a  fluid  may  be  squeezed  out, 
which  probably  contains  a  coagulable  matter,  and 


sugar. 


¥1  n't  tin  srcrctt'd  in  the  licuJi/, 
The  secreted  fluids  either  exist  in  the  blood-ves- 
Rels,  btiuj^  mrchanlcaliy  mixed  with,  or  diffused 
through  the  other  fluids,  and  require  only  a  me- 
chanical separation  ;  or  they  do  not  exist  in  the 
blood-vessf  Is,  their  elements  only  being  contained 
there :  but  these  elements  are  not  comlined,  so  as 
actually  to  form  the  secreted  fluid.  It  is  therefore 
requisite,  thit  j,omc  clicuiical  operation  shovild 
take  place  in  ih''  secretory  origan,  by  which  the 
elements  .siiall  be  combined,  so  as  to  form  the  mat- 
ter secreted. 

Tlic  fluids  separated  methaniraily  are,  1.  The 
matter  of  the  insensible  ]X'r-;pi ration.  'J-  1'ho 
urine.  3.  The  sweat.  4.  Perhaps  the  milk.  All 
these  arc  evacuated  from  the  body. 

The  fluids  forn:cd  in  the  secretory  org  in.  by  a 
chemical  operation,  arc,  1.  Tiie  mucus,  'j.  The 
saliva.  3.  The  pancreatic  juice.  4.  The  sernen. 
.*>.  The  bile.  6.  1  he  wax  in  the  ear.  7.  The  se- 
baceous matter.  8.  Tlic  congulati'^g  matter  of 
the  stomach,  Sec-  These  are  retained  and  em- 
ployed in  the  body. 

The  matter  of  insensible  perspiration  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  fro*n  the 
skin  by  evaporation.  The  quantity  evaporated 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  superfl(u»us  water  in 
the  blood- vessels,  the  heat  of  the  air,  the  quantity 
of  air  applied,  und  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of 
the  vesbels,  from  whiHi  the  evaporation  takes 
place. 

When  tlie  body  is  in  its  natural  state,  that  part 
of  the  insensible  perspiration,  which  is  CDpable  of 
condensation,  consists  of  water,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  a  mucila^^'inous  matter  and  essential 
oil,  arid  sometimes  perhaps  volatile  alkali,  and 
gas. 

There  is  no  renson  to  suppose,  that  any  matter 
flies  off  that  cannot  bo  condensed,  fxccpting  gas, 
from  any  experiment  hitherto  made. 

Should  any  other  sidistanee,  capable  of  emittinjEr 
vapour  in  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  get  into  the 
blood- vessels,  or  be  formed  on  the  surjace  of  the 
skin,  lungs,  or  in  any  of  the  pas.saijLS  of  the  air  in 
breathing,  it  m:iy  be  mixed  wiih  the  inseuiible 
perspiration. 

Some  of  these  substances  may  be  putrid  vapour, 
variolous,  moi  bilious,  and  other  infectious  matters, 
alcohol,  and  other  volatile  extraneous  substances, 
&c. 

The  matters  thrown  off  by  insensible  perspi- 
ration may  be  evacuated  by  the  other  excretions. 

The  health  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  insensible  perspiration. 

The  urine,  in   the  common  state  of  the  body,  is 

a  tr.mspareni  brownish  fluid,  which,  upon  cooling, 

has  a  mucilaginous  matter  separated,    capable  of 

being  redissolvtd  in  heat,  which  we  call  the  aepa- 

'^•^  mucilage.     In  health,  this  separating  muci- 

>  yeucraliy  in  such  quantity  as  to   remaia 


stispended  in  the  urine  after  its  separation,  ionniog 
what  has  been  called  the  cloud* 

It  is  sometimes  totally  absent  io  heahh,  bst 
much  more  frequently  in  diseases ;  soinetin^s  it  is 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  carry  the  cloud  to  xht 
bottom,  and  form  a  mucous  sedinent;  and  som^ 
times  it  falls  down  in  a  flaky  powder,  and  fc»rms 
whit  has  been  called  a  Utentious  sediment,  which 
is  commonly  of  a  brick  colour,  and  now  and  tbea 
white.  This  kind  of  sediment  often  takes  pbce 
on  the  going  off  of  acute  diseases ;  but  it  also  bap. 
pens  in  health,  and  while  diseases  subsist  in  thea 
full  force,  particularly  when  they  aflect  the  uri- 
nary passages,  or  parts  near  thein. 

Sometimes  the  separating  mucilage  is  sepantei 
in  a  powder,  remains  suspended  in  the  urine,  irui 
renders  it  turbid  :  and  after  this  separation,  if  the 
urine  be  filtrated  from  it,  it  is  transparent,  coi;. 
si  sting  of  water  which  contains  a  mucilage,  mi 
salts. 

1  st,  A  mucilage,  similar  to  that  formed  by  the 
first  stage  of  putrefaction  ;  which  is  of  a  browiusa 
colour,  and  gives  the  greateist  part  of  the  colour  t9 
the  mine.  Its  quantity  varies  considerably;  br. 
the  proportion  of  it  in  the  urine  is  always  saalL 
If  the  water  l>e  evaporated  from  it,  it  will  redi»okf, 
and  it  may  be  diffu.«ed  through  any  quantity  of 
water  in  any  h<Lat.     It  is  not  coagulable. 

'Jdly,  The  salts  of  the  urine  are  common  salt; 
common  sal  ammoniac,  phosphoric  ammcniar, 
sulpljuric  selenites,  and  muriatic  selenites. 

M'alery  fluids  may  pass  through  the  blood  ves- 
sels, and  by  the  kidney.s  hardly  carrying  off  act 
thing  with  them,  especially  if  large  quantities  be 
drunk  at  a  time,  and  the  external  vessels  be  coa- 
tr.'.cled. 

Sometimes  calcareous  earth  is  found  io  theorioc, 
suspended  by  mechanical  mixture,  or  at  least  cot 
combined  with  an  acid. 

Indeed  any  extraneous  snbstance,  soluUe  in 
water,  that  may  get  into  the  blood  v«^ssels,  k«3t 
be  evacuated  along  with  the  urine  ;  such  as  ari^v 
alkalies,  neutral  and  other  saline  snbstari-es ;  is- 
fusion  of  rhubarb,  and  other  mucilaginous  ve^tt- 
able  juices ;  bilo,  pus,  and  other  fluids  formed  ifl 
the  body. 

If  the  kidneys  K»  relaxed,  or  stimulated,  chyk, 
scrum,  coagulable  lymph,  and  even  the  red  part .'.' 
the  blood  may  be  thrown  out.  The  red  p.-art  itiv 
also  be  broken  down  by  putrefaction,  and  j»3?^'  - 
by  the  kidneys  of  a  very  dark  colour.  dUiurb  c;; 
the  transparency,  and  sometir.es  forming  a  s^iv 
ment. 

If  the  heart  and  arteries  act  more  strocgly,  ft 
frequently,  than  they  do  in  their  natunl  mit,  a 
quantity  of  expressed  oil  comes  away  with  t5< 
urine,  and  forms  a  film  on  the  surface,  or  a  nrg 
round  the  ves5el  into  which  it  is  received. 

The  urine  always  contains  a  portion  of  the  es- 
sential oil  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  socseiits« 
a  portion  of  their  mucus. 

As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judijing  of  the  parure 
of  the  sensible  perspiration  from  the  very  v^ 
quantity  that  can  be  collected,  it  conuin,*  nearly 
the  same  substances  as  the  urine ;  only  that,  in- 
stead of  the  essential  oil  of  the  urinary  ^spi:^ 
it  is  mixed  with  the  sebaceous  matter  oif  ibe  Uxi, 
which  giv6s  it  a  degree  of  whiteness,  and  a  smrli 
different  from  that  of  the  urine. 

fljilk  is  secreted  naturally  in  the  breasfi  « 
women,  for  tlie  nourishment  of  their  younp»  s**^** 
times  during  pregnancy,  and  alwa3ra  after  dul^i- 
birth.  There  are  said'to  have  been  iostanctj  of 
its  being  secreted  at  other  times,  and  fro©  o:t<* 
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parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  whitish  fluid,  which  se- 
parates into  two  parts,  upon  bein^  left  at  rest  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  beat :  the  upper  part  consi&ts 
princijiallT  of  expressed  oil,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
other  pari,  and  is  whiter  and  more  opsqtie,  and  is 
caned  the  cream.  The  under  part  consists  of  a  so- 
lution oi  coagulable  matter  and  sugar,  in  water; 
with  a  small  mixture  of  expressed  oil,  and  is  called 
the  skim.milk. 

The  expressed  oil  is  fluid  in  the  heat  of  the  human 
body,  but  solid  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
only  mechanically  mixed  willi  the  other  paru  It  is 
Ung«>d  with,  and  receives  a  flavour  from,  the  es- 
sential oil  of  the  food  and  of  the  body.  It  is  found 
not  only  in  diftrent  proportons  in  the  milk  of 
different  women,  but  «lto  in  the  milk  of  the  same 
woman  at  dtflcrent  times,  and  even  in  that  which 
issues  from  the  diflerent  excretory  ducts  of  the 
glands  of  the  same  breast 

The  coagulable  matter  only  differs  from  the 
coagubbte  matter  of  the  serum  in  its  coagula- 
biliiy,  and  its  proportion  to  the  water.  It  is  not 
coagulable  by  a  less  heat  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  aud  by  that  only,  if  the  water  be  evaporated 
from  it.  It  may  be  coagulated  by  acids,  alcohol, 
several  metallic  and  aluminous  salts,  and  vegetable 
juices :  but  it  requires  that  they  should  be  applied 
to  it  in  a  greater  degree  of  eo.centration  than  the 
serum  does,  in  order  to  its  coagulation. 

Heat  asMSts  the  coagulating  power  of  these  sub- 
stances ;  and  it  is  readily  coagulable  by  the  coa- 
gulating juices  of  the  stomach,  aud  coagulates  in 
the  stomach  of  a  living  animal,  whether  any  acid 
be  contained  in  it  or  noL 

The  sugar  contained  in  the  milk  does  not  difl^r 
in  its  properties  from  that  of  the  sugar-^cane,  but 
its  propActioo  is  always  &mall ;  and  when  a  woman 
makes  use  of  Tegetable  food,  it  seems  to  be  in 
greater  proportion  than  when  she  uses  anininL 
The  milk  of  a  bitch,  using  animal  food  alone,  con. 
tains  su;;ar. 

If  milk  be  kept  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the 
human  body,  the  sugar  ferments,  and  is  converted 
into  vinegar,  which  coagulates  the  coagulable  mat- 
ter. The  same  change  may  take  place  in  the 
breast,  if  it  stsgnate  there  for  some  time,  or  if  the 
woman  be  sudden'y  affected  wiih  any  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind  that  are  attended  with  anxiety. 

If  blood  be  taken  from  the  arm  after  a  full  meal, 
the  serum  is  often  mixed  with  a  substance  which 
gives  it  a  degree  of  whiteness  and  opacity  like  milk. 

The  milk  is  secreted  after  a  full  meal  iu  larger 
proportion  than  after  a  woman  has  fa&ted  for  some 
lime.  In  the  latter  case,  the  propt)rtiou  of  the  ex- 
pressed oil,  coagulable  matter,  and  sugar,  likewise 
diminishes,  and  the  milk  contains,  beiides  these, 
the  neutral  salts  of  the  blood,  aud  acquires  a  bit. 
terness  from  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  glands  of 
the  nipples. 

In  some  women  the  milk  always  contains  the 
salts  of  the  blood,  or  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the 
nipples ;  and  this  not  only  gives  it  a  bitter  taste, 
but  also  sometimes  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a  thicker 
appearance. 

The  milk  may  contain  any  substance  which  is 
thrown  into  the  stomach,  simply  dissolved  in 
water,  and  absorbed  by  the  Ucteals,  without  going 
through  the  digestive  fermentations,  and  beiug 
conveited  into  chyle. 

jlfiicwf.— The'  surfaces  of  the  membranes  ex- 
posed  to  any  extraneous  matter,  such  as  the  skin 
and  inter ual  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs, 


oesophagus,  stomach,  inteittnes,  urinary  passa/;es, 
&c.  are  covered  with  mucus,  which  is  a  fluid  of  an 
adhesive  viscidity  apprciacJiing  to  a  solid,  and  of 
greater  viscidity  in  one  part  of  the  body  than  in 
another.  It  is  a  compound  of  a  mucilage  and 
water.  It  is  more  or  less  viscid,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  with  which  it  is  combined.  It 
is  of  different  dei^rees  of  viscidity  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  It  will  not  combine  with  more  water 
than  what  is  already  contained  in  it:  neitlier  can 
its  viscidity  be  altered  by  digesting  it  with  water, 
unless  it  begin  to  putrefy  t  nor  can  the  more  viscid 
mucus  of  one  pvt  be  converted  into  the  less  viadd 
of  another. 

If  the  water  be  evaporated  from  it  by  ■  gentle 
heat,  the  mucila|:e  remains  solid ;  if  this  be  im- 
mersed in  water,  it  will  absorb  that  quantity  which 
evaporated  from  it,  but  no  more,  and  it  will  regain 
its  former  fluidity  and  viscidity. 

Fur  the  most  part,  it  contains  either  no  neutral 
salt-s  or  so  small  a  proportion  as  cannot  easily  be 
rendrrcd  sensible  to  expetiment.  It  is  colourless^ 
ioftipid,  inodorous,  and  incapable  of  stimulating. 

It  combines  with  concentrated  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  muriatic  acids,  with  concentrated  solutions  of 
some  metallic  salts,  and  also  with  concentrated  or 
diluted  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies,  and  caustic 
calcareous  earth,  forming  compounds  soluble  in, 
and  diflusible  through,  water. 

Acids,  and  some  meullic  folts  dissolved  in 
watfT  and  concentrated,  but  not  to  that  degree  as 
to  dissolve  it,  alcohol  and  aluminous  salts,  coagu- 
late it.  It  is  also  coagulable  by  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water,  but  not  by  a  less  degree  of  heat. 

The  mucus  defends  the  meuibranes  from  being 
so  much  stimulated  by  any  application  as  they 
v.'ould  be,  if  they  were  not  covered  with  it« 

If  the  secretion  be  suddenly  increased,  the  mat- 
ter secreted  is  often  a  thin  wutery  fluid,  containing 
the  salts  of  the  blood,  and  in  consequence  of  them, 
c.tpable  of  stimulating;  and  the  membranes  are 
not  defended  from  external  applications. 

If  a  greater  secretion  should  continue  than  what 
naturally  takes  place,  the  mucus  retains  the  salts, 
but  often  acquires  a  viscidity,  aud  b-.comes  in- 
capable ot  being  diffused  through  water :  its  co* 
lour,  also,  often  grows  white,  greenish,  or  yellow ; 
and  now  and  then  it  acquires  a  smtll  :  e}>])ecially 
if  the  inurous  glands  or  membrane  be  inflamed. 

'I'he  saiha  is  lecreted  by  several  glands  o]?cning 
into  the  mouth;  and  the  principal  part  of  it  is 
thrown  down  into  the  stomach,  to  answer  some 
purpose  in  the  digestion  of  the  food. 

It  is  tt  fluid  of  an  adhesive  vi&cidtty,  with  dif- 
ficulty diflusible  through  water.  It  coukists  of 
water,  a  mucilage  similar  to  that  of  the  mucus, 
and  the  salts  of  the  blood,  but  not  in  so  large  a 
proportion  as  they  are  contained  in  the  serum.  It 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  water  than  the  mucus. 

In  its  other  properties  it  is  similar  to  the  mucas, 
in  as  far  as  they  have  been  investigated. 

The  paucrcuiic  juke  appears  to  be  similar  to 
the  sulivB,  except  that  it  is  less  viscid,  and  con. 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  salts  of  the  blood. 
Both  are  probably  watery  menstrua  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  food  in  the  atomach  and  intestines, 
their  viscidity  preventing  them  from  being  ab^ 
sorbed  before  they  produce  that  effect. 

They  have  been  said  to  act  ns  ferments  during 
the  digestion  ;  but  as  the  fermentations  of  the  sto- 
mach have  never  been  made  to  take  place  out  of 
it,  we  cannot  judge  of  this  by  any  experiment 
bithfito  communicated  to  the  public. 
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They  are  natutally  flexible ;  but,  if  the  wttcr  be 
evaporated  frotn  them  by  a  gentle  beat,  they  be« 
come  friable.  The  vaten  chemicilly  combiued, 
cannot  be  separated  from  thera  by  expression. 

Exposed  to  al>^«ut  a  red  heal,  they  are  decora- 
posed  :  and  if  they  be  distilled  by  iheinselve*.  vo- 
latile alkali,  empyreumotic  oil,  iraier,  mnd  ctk»> 
reous  earth,  are  formed-  When  free  fr«n  e$se»- 
tial  oil,  blood,  and  the  salts  of  the  flui<U,  tbey  vt 
colourless,  insipid,  and  inodorous. 

They  differ  in  their  tiexibility  and  eUsticitr. 
Fibres  and  membranes  are  readily  flexible,  not  ct> 
pable  of  being  broken  by  bending,  and  have  a  less 
degree  of  elasticity.  Cartilage  is  less  flexible,  ca- 
pable in  general  of  being  brukra  by  bending,  icd 
more  elastic.  Cartilage  often  supplies  the  pla^e  of 
bone  in  young  animals. 

Heat,  dilute  acids,  neutral  salts,  alcohoV  nierall'C 
and  aluminous  salts,  astringent  juices  of  vc^tktlts. 
and  several  other  substances,  coagulate  them,  i-  e. 
separate  part  of  the  water  chemically  combined,  and 
of  consequence  contract  them,  diminish  their  flexi- 
bility, and  harden  them.  Substances  coaguUun^ 
the  animal  solids  are  calletl  astringents. 

If  they  be  exposed  to  a  freezing  cold,  the  viter 
freezes ;  and,  upon  thawing  their  texture  is  foaad 
to  be  altered. 

Concentrated  sulphuric,  nitrous,  ai>d  muriatic 
acids,  caustic  alkalies,  even  in  a  diluted  solutvm, 
quick  lime,  and  several  of  the  metallic  salts,  com. 
bine  with  them  into  a  substance  difru>ible  throu-'h, 
or  soluble  in,  water ;  and  destroy  their  texturt  n 
the  sume  tmie. 

They  are  capable  of  putrefacticn  in  the  saiDe 
mannet  as  the  animal  fluids. 

GENERAL  STIICCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAJT  BODT. 

T/tr  BUtod  rrsftU. 

There  are  cavities  and  tubes  in  the  l»odv,  viz. 
the  heart  and  blood- vessels  in  which  the  rtxl  pit 
of  the  blooJ,  the  cojgulable  lymph,  and  part  cf 
the  serum  aiid  supertiuous  water,  are  usuallv  con- 
tained. They  cousist  of  the  heart,  arteries,  ca- 
pillaries,  and  veirs;  for  whi.h  see  Akatomv. 

No  red  muscular  fibres  appear  on  the  arienes, 
capillaries  or  veins  in  the  human  body. 

These  ve*s.ls  a-e  all  of  them  elastic,  and  capa- 
ble cf  being  dis'endcd,  so  as  to  contain  a  Uru'W 
quantity  cf  ti«»id  than  what  is  necessary  to  mairr 
thoMi  cylindrieal. 

Their  elastieity  is  not  su!T:cient  to  overcatrc  U>« 
weij^ht  of  their  sides,  a:.d  keep  thf  ra  cvliodnc-iL  1 
they  be  not  filled  wiih  a  fluid,  excepting  ixi  ibii 
part  of  ihe  aorta  nearest  the  heart. 

When  an  an:mal  is  dead,  and  no  cbemica!  or 
mechanical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  TC>>t!s. 
the  elasticity  is  the  same  as  when  the  acicul  ru 
aiive. 

When  an  animal  is  dead,  and  the  vessels  act  by 
their  elasticity  alone,  they  are  incapable  of  con- 
tracting to  half  the  size  they  are  of  ai  their  uin  u*t 
d.st-^nsion,  supposing  them  to  continue  cyliitdr'.val 

Whoa  an  animal  is  alit-e,  the  blood-vessel >  arr 
alwjys  cylindrical,  eXv^piing  when  they  are  con:- 
pre-is^  d  by  a  co-is-iJerable  external  iorce.  Tb-.y 
are  a'waxi  full  of  H.-od, 

Wiun  aa  an  mai  is  alive,  the  veins^  capiPMrifS 
a'^.J  >rvll  arteries  are  sometimes  contracted  to  li'> 
;hin  h  .1:  the  s  re  they  are  of  at  other  times,  wJ.  c"; 
ca::K^:  bipptn  frjai  their  elasticity ;  therrfore  I'tn: 
ve  .:>,  cap.laries,  and  small  arteries,  is  a  l;\v:^' 
an.::'.j.l,  hjvo  a  contrac::io  power,  indepeciLrii  f 
Lti^ir    ci-iii-t;-,    by    \.  hich    they   ad.'pt   lbenixli«-' 
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to  die  blood,  and  eentinoe  cyliodrietl    This  power 
is  aroilar  to  tbe  mutcukr  power. 

Whea  Um  vesaeis  contaio  mote  blood,  they  be» 
come  loDger,  or  their  diameter  ii  enlarged,  or  both  ; 
and  e  cotUrario^  when  they  contain  lesa  blood,  they 
become  aborter,  or  thctr  diameter  diroioiahes,  or 
both.  The  cootractile  power  of  the  Tesaels  ia  ca. 
paUo  of  diminiahuig  cither  their  length  or  dia* 


Wbcs  an  aatmal  diea.  the  arteriea  and  veina  loae 
their  cylindrical  form,  and  are  flattened,  and  the 
capiUanea  contain  kaa  blood,  ao  that  the  Uood 
aufficieot  to  fill  the  vnseU  when  the  animal  wu 
alive  ta  not  capable  of  AUiog  them  after  be  ia  dead ; 
therefore 

The  arteriea,  veini^  and  capillaries  of  a  living 
animal  are  coomonly  contracted  to  a  greater  do- 
grec  than  they  can  be  by  their  elaaticity. 

The  eUitlcity  ia  commonly  endeavouring  to 
distend  them,  but  ia  alwaya  overpowered  by  the 
contractile  power  depending  on  life,  which  adapta 
the  aize  of  the  veaaeU  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  thenu 

If  the  vesaela  be  emptied  to  auch  a  degree  that 
tbey  cannot  adapt  themaeWea  to  the  blood,  and 
continue  cylindrical,  the  animal  dies.  The  most 
essential  efibrt  of  the  living  power  ia  to  adapt  the 
▼easela  to  the  blood* 

The  Circulaiumy  and  the  Power*  producing  U, 

The  Uood  paaacs  from  the  lefl  auricle  of  the 
bean  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  the  left  ventricle 
into  the  aona,  and  fKxn  thence,  by  the  amaller  ar« 
terica,  to  the  capillariea  in  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
from  theae  it  retuma  by  the  veina  to  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart.  The  blood,  for  the  roost  part, 
moves  in  one  uniform  direction  in  each  artery,  viz. 
from  the  heart  towards  the  capillariea:  it  also 
morea  in  one  uniform  direction  in  each  vein,  vlx. 
from  the  capillariea  towards  the  heart;  but  al- 
though it  moves  in  general  from  the  arteriea 
through  the  capillaries  into  the  veina,  yet  its  di- 
rection in  any  one  capiOary  may  be,  and  often  ia, 
altered  and  reversed. 

Both  the  general  vtloctty  with  which  the  blood 
moves  through  the  whole  system,  and  the  propor- 
tional velocity  of  its  motion  in  particular  vesaela, 
are  constantly  varying. 

The  force  with  which  the  blood  movea  in  the 
wcina,  and  the  muacular  contraction  of  the  auricle 
which  lakes  place  during  the  relaxation  of  the 
wentricle,  propels  the  Uood  into  tbe  ventricle. 

When  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  propelled 
into  the  ventricle,'  its  muscular  fibres  contract,  be- 
ing probably  stimulated  thereto  by  the  blood. 

This  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
left  ventricle  diminishes,  or  ohliteratea  it,  and  pro- 
pela  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  blood  contained  in 
It,  into  the  aorta ;  the  valve  placed  at  the  opening 
of  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  preventing  its  ze- 
turn  into  the  auricle. 

M^hen  the  ventricle  has  emptied  itself  into  the 
aorta,  it  rdaxea,  and  receivea  a  fresh  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  auricle :  the  blood  being  prevented 
from  returning  from  the  aorta  by  the  valves  placed 
at  ita  opening  into  the  heart. 

The  action  of  tbe  heart  tenda  to  produce  an 
equal  and  uniform  circulation  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  Yet  the  circulation  doth  not  depend  on  the 
action  of  the  heart  alooe. 

Tbe  circulation  ia  not  eqiul  and  uniform  through 
the  whole  body ;  but,  the  aame  quantity  of  blood 
flowing  from  the  heart,  a  grtatcr  proportion  of  it 


sometimes  circulates  through  one  part,  sometimes 
throuf^h  another. 

If  the  heart  be  the  aole  power  propelling  the 
Uood  forward,  tbe  circulation  can  only  be  iocreaaed 
in  any  one  part  by  ao  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
vessel,  or  a  removal  of  some  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  there,  or  a  diminution  of  the  aize  of  the 
veascls,  or  obstruction  to  tbe  circulation  in  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  and  e  cotitrarioy  tbe  circulation 
can  only  be  diminished  in  one  part  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  vessels,  or  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  there,  or  an  increase  of  the  size 
of  the  vessels,  or  a  removal  of  some  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body : 
but  it  will  appear,  from  what  follows,  that  with- 
out any  of  these  thinga  happening,  the  circu- 
lation in  a  part  may  be  diminiahed  or  increaaed, 
and  therefore  that  the  heart  ia  not  the  sole  pro- 
pelling power. 

The  causes  capable  of  increaaing  the  circulation 
in  a  part  are  generally  auch  aa  tend  to  excite  mus- 
cular motion,  and  are  called  stimuli.  Some  part 
of  the  body  brought  into  action  by  these  ia  capa- 
ble of  increaaing  tbe  circulation  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Thia  force  must  reside  in 
tbe  arteries  or  capillariea. 

The  arteriea  are  endowed  with  a  muacular  mo* 
tion,  by  which  they  may  increaae  the  circulation 
in  a  particular  part,  or  aasiat  the  heart  in  the  gene- 
ral circulation  of  tbe  blood ;  at  each  contraction 
of  the  heart  they  are  diatended ;  at  each  relaxation 
tbey  contract. 

Thia  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  might 
depend  on  their  elaaticity ;  but  if  so,  their  size  at 
their  utmost  contraction  in  the  living  body  should 
be  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  fluid  injected  into 
thetn,  with  a  force  capable  of  overcoming  the  re- 
aistance  the  bluoil  roeeu  with  in  the  capillary  ves. 
aels,  which,  in  the  human  body,  ia  probably  equal 
to  about  eiglit  feet  perpendicular  height  of  water. 

But  their  size,  even  at  their  utmost  state  of  di- 
latation, is  less  than  that  produced  by  a  fluid  in- 
jected into  them,  with  a  force  equal  to  one  foot 
perpendicular  height  of  water,  when  the  animal  is 
dead.  Therefore  their  contractiooa  and  dilatations 
do  not  depend  on  their  elasticity.  Or  the  argu- 
ment may  be  taken  in  thia  manner ;  the  vessels, 
when  of  the  largeat  aize  in  the  living  body,  are  leas 
than  they  are  in  the  dead  body ;  but  as  the  elasti- 
city remains  perfect  in  the  dead  body,  they  could 
never  be  contracted  by  it  in  the  living. 

If  the  arteries  contracted  and  dilated  by  their  elas- 
ticity, no  sdditional  force  could  be  applied  from  their 
contraction  and  dictation ;  aince  the  heart  would 
loae  more  force  in  diatend'ug  the  arteriea  than 
they  would  re-apply  to  the  blood  in  contracting. 

If  upon  being  distended  by  the  blood  thrown 
into  them  by  the  heart,  they  are  excited  to  a  mua- 
cular contraction,  and  when  they  have  performed 
thia  contraction  reUx,  and.  like  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  receive  the  blood  easily  into  them,  and, 
when  they  are  again  diatended,  are  excited  to  a 
second  contraction,  tbey  may  apply  an  additional 
force  to  that  of  the  heart,  ao  as  to  promote  the 
circulation  through  the  whole  body. 

If  auch  contractiooa  and  dilatationa  be  greater 
in  any  particular  part,  they  will  promote  the  cir- 
culation in  that  part  r  in  aa  much  as,  when  they 
are  relaxed  to  a  greater  degree,  they  will  sufler 
the  blood  to  paaa  through  them  more  readily  into 
tbe  capillariea;  and,  when  they  contract,  they 
will  empty  themselvei  more  thoroughly  into  the 
capillaries. 

Tbt  arteries  have  a  muscular  contraction  and 
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dilatation t  similar  to  that  of  the  ventricles  of  tlte 
heart,  by  which  they  apply  an  adtlilicnal  power  to 
lliat  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  promote  the  general 
circulation  through  the  whole  tody,  ar.d  often  to 
increase  the  proportional  circulation  in  a  particular 
part. 

As  the  capillaries  do  not  contract  or  dilate  al- 
ternately, and  as  the  diri'cllon  of  the  blood  in  any 
one  of  iheni  is  quite  undetermined,  this  additiunal 
force  cannot  depend  on  thtir  action. 


The  motion  of  the  blood  U  regulated  bj  tke  u- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  contrsctica 
of  the  capillary  vessels;  and   these  are  meatttred 

by  the  pulse. 

T?te  Pulse. 

The  indications  of  the  pulse  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  medicine ;  for  by  these  we  can  Judge  <s 
the  state  of  the  circulating  system,  the  pboenoni«Ba 
of  diseases,  the  patient^s  strength  or  weakxiess,  &e. 


It  indicates, 
J.   The  strength  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart, 

2.  The  quantity  of  blood  thrown 
out  at  each  contraction, 

3.  The  number  of  contractions, 

4.  The  regularity  of  its  action 
as  lo  strength,  quantity  or  fre- 
quency, 

5.  The 'strength  of  the  action  of 
the  arteries, 


(?.   The  irritability  of  the  vessels, 


7.  The  medium  diameter  of  the 
arteries, 

8.  The  quantity  of  blood  in   the 
vessels, 

9.  The  contraction  of  tho  capil- 
laries, 


by 
Strength, 
Weakness, 
Fulness, 
Small  ness. 
Frequency, 
Slowness, 
Regularity, 
Irregularity, 
Intermission, 
Hardness, 
Softness, 
Redoubling, 
Trembling, 
Quickness, 
Regularity, 
Slowness, 
Dilatation, 
Contraction, 
Oppression, 
Smallness, 
Obstruction, 
Freedom, 


It  is  called 

Strong. 

Weak. 

Full. 

SmalL 

Frequent. 

Slow. 

Regular. 

Irregular. 

Intermittent. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Redoubling. 

Trembling. 

Quick. 

ReguUr. 

Slow. 

Great. 

Small. 

Oppressed. 

Kmpty. 

Obstructed. 

Free. 


This  table  needs  no  explanation ;  yet  it  is  in 
fact  no  easy  matter,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the 
proper  distinotions.  In  aitLmpiitig  lo  decide  on 
the  state  of  tiie  pulse,  it  is  of  importance  too,  to 
know  the  usual  jiuUations  of  tlie  patient  when  in 
luallh ;  as  these  diller  materially  in  diflerent  sub- 
jects. 

For  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  their  blood- 
vessels, as  iiho  cS  the  cxiialorts  and  absoi bents, 
we  refer  to  tlie  article  Anatomy. 

Some   of    the    lymphatics    tcnninate    in    veins, 
which  are  similar  in  their  structure  to  those  which 
icrniinaie  in  the  thoracic  duct. 
J\'Ui rs  j>ro(!uc})/jz  Ific  K.ityavasatUm  and  Ahsorp^ 
i'litn  of  the  I.ijuiph. 

Tl'.e  contractile  power  tf  the  blood-vessels 
>,|m*c/.es  the  lymph  into  the  cellular  membrane 
aiul  cavities. 

Tlie  quntiiity  thrown  out  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  circulntion,  the  iluid:ty  of  the  sub- 
^tances  contained  in  the  bloi)d-ve.ssels,  or  the  quan- 
lity  of  the  ruore  fluid  substances,  atiii  the  decree 
^>|"  contraction  of  the  capiliaries  and  exhalants. 

'Ihr  jiiiiit  of  a  lyii)|ilialic  opening  into  a  cavity, 
,MvUuvours  to  till  itself  from  that  cavity  by  its  ne- 
lson as  a  cnpillary  t»ibe,  the  valves  preventing  tlie 
unirn  of  ill..*  lymph  from  the  other  part  of  the 
IxM^phatie.  In  like  niniiner,  a  lyniphatic  may  (ill 
uv«ir  ent'rely  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  ter- 
iiita'.e.s:  but  its  action  as  a  capillary  tube  will 
».,»t  tend,  in  the  smallest  decree,  to  propel  the 
>tnph  into  the  veins. 

It  IS  most  probal  hr,  that  the  joint  of  the  lymj)hatic, 

ivvl  to   the   eavify,   having  absorbed    a   sufheient 

.;  .anliiy  of  lynij^h  to  fill  it,  is  stimulated  to  contract 

.J  ^>r«'ptl  ii»e  iluid  into  the  next  joint,  and  so  on 

..   tiic    thoracic   duit,    or   vein    in    wliiih    it   ter- 

nutes:   and  having  emptied  itself,  and  being  re- 
■  'If  ai;ain  fiom  the  cavi'y,  wA  so 


continues  to  act:  for  there  is  apparently  no  otlfr 
power  in  the  boily  capable  of  producing  a  regi*br 
flow  of  the  lyn)ph  through  the  lymphatics  into  the 
blood-vessels. 

For  in  a  livin^r  animal,  whcret  be  veins  are  cos- 
tracting,  and  pre!>^ing  upon  the  blood,  if  one  eed 
of  a  capillary  tube  terminate  in  a  vein,  and  the 
other  in  a  cavity;  and  if  there  be  no  action  ia 
that  tube,  excepting  that  which  arises  from  ia 
being  a  capillary  one,  or  from  tfte  motion  rf  the 
blood  in  the  vein  ;  if  there  be  any  motion  in  ih:i 
tube  after  it  is  full,  it  will  always  be  from  the  ve-a 
into  the  cavity,  and  never  from  the  cavity  into  the 
vein,  let  the  tube  be  of  any  sire  or  shape  wbate^CT. 

Further;  the  alternate  pressure  of  the  lyir.pl«u- 
ties,  arising  from  the  alternate  contractions  acai 
relaxations  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  musclra,  is  r«vt 
sufficiently  pov^•^rful,  universal,  or  equaU  to  \t^' 
duce  a  regular  flow  of  the  Ivmph  through  the 
lymphatics  into  the  blood-vessels. 

Neither  does  the  cellular  mentbrsne  and  cariiir> 
force  the  lymph  into  the  lymphatics,  and  thret^tj 
them  into  the  veins. 

The  extravasation  of  fluids  from  the  bh>oJ  rrt 
scls  into  the  cellular  membrane  and  cavitiiik  ^^^ 
their  reabsotpiion,  generally  take  place  in  ihealA-^i: 
manner. 

Sometimes  the  coagulnble  lymph  is  Uirown  ru: 
by  the  exhalants ;  and  then  it  most  comrr.c:  iy 
coatjulates. 

Jf  it  coagulate,  it  cannot  be  taken  up  by  iSe 
lymphatics,  till  it  be  redissolved.  which  kajf-'tw 
in  many  cases;  and  it  is  then  absorbed  c^i.-^ 
sooner  than  it  can  be  rendered  soluble  to  vas^. 
by  putrefaction  wlien  out  of  the  body.  At  ot.''« 
times  it  continues  in  the  cavity  for  many  yevs. 

The  red  part  of  the  blood  is  also  someiinjn 
thrown  out  by  the  exhalants.  In  this  eve*  'U 
particles   are  broken    down  prulably  by  the  '^^ 
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•fge  of  putrcfiMdoD,  tnd  U  it  aftcnrifds  reibforbcd.  plications  to  pariicultr  parti  ezctto  a  motion  In 

The  nmo  thingt  may  happeo,  if  tl>e  red  partidet  and  tlia  moTeable  parti,  indapendeDt  of  tbe  motion  im« 

coa^ulabie  lymph  be  exiravauted  in  contequeoco  of  prett. 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-Teaiel.  Tbe  MentiWity  depends  on  a  part's  being  conneeU 

In  psrticular  parts,  as  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  ed  with  the  brain  by  tbe  nenres ;  for,  if  the  nerves 

penis,  tbe  eztrsTssstion  and  sbsorption  are  probsbly  going  to  arfy  part  be  cut  through,  the  sensibility  is 

peiltMuied  in  a  di&rent  manner,  and  by  diflcreot  lost.     If  the  nerves  going  to  sny  part  be  moderate 

Tesacla.  ]y  coroprest,  tbe  sensibility  is  diminished ;  and  if 

All  abtoihent  vessels  must  have  a  power  of  pro.  tbe  nerves  be  comprest  strongly,  tbe  sensibility  is 

pelling  the  fluids  into  the  blood-vessels,  suflBcient  lost     If  the  pressure  be  soon  removed,  the  sen* 

to    overcome  the  force  of  their  contraction,   by  sibility  recurs.    If  the  pressure  be  continued  for  a 

which  they  endeavour  to  propel  the  blood  out  of  long  time  before  it  is  removed,  the  sensibility  re* 

any  opening.  turns  more  slowly,  or  not  at  all. 

Proprrties  depcndinff  on  the  Life.  v.?'** r"l "*"  ?^  ^'t^  °V^  ^'"^^^i^**"'  J"!*" 

rnsnlmatematter  is  endowed  with    properties  bihty  of  the  whole  body.     If  a  smaH  branch  of  a 

peculiar  to.  and  which  distinguish  its  diflere.rspe-  ^^^  "'^  'S'f-Sh,  «  as  to  t^e  off  tBe  sensibi- 

iics  from  one  another,  and  these  are  called  che-  ^^r  of  a  i«rt  of  the  skm,  it  may  be  restored  m  1^^^ 

^j^j^^l  Tht  sensibility  msy  be  impaired,  or  lost,  without 

Figure,  motion,  and  other  accidental    circum-  fny  sensible  premure  on  the  nerve,  or  alteration  of 

stances,  mav  give  to  any  species  of  matter  indiscrl-  it»  wnicture.  ........ 

iKinately  other   properties,   and   these   are   called      .  When  there  is  no  wound  in  Uie  body,  the  sensi. 

mechanics!.  *'^"  ff^P*"f»>y  •PPff'  ^  »»  »?  the  place  where 

Animated  matter  of  the  same  species  may  hare  *Jf  «PpUcaUon  exciting  them   is  made.     But  to 

new  or  different  cbemicsl  propertii^  or  lose  some  *»;•*  *»»*«  »'«  ™ny  exceptions, 

of  those  it  had  when  inanimate,  in  consequence  ,   ^{  "  extremity  be  cut  ofl;  an  applicaUoo  made 

of  life,  and  which  are  immediately  altered  when  it  ^  ^«  stump  msy  produce  sensaUons,  which  ap- 

is    deprived  of  it.     In  animated  bodies,  there  are  ^  ^  ^  »?  ****  part  ampuUted. 

also  ^wers  of  action,  and  laws  of  motion,  differ.  ^^  sensaUon  msy  be  excited  sppsrently  in  a  psrt 

c.:t  from  those  mechanical  ones  found  in  inanimate  ^."  •?^.'»«°  f  **>*  "^^«  ^""'"^  j^  '^  ^*»«  ^ 

matter:  and  there  are  also  otJ»er  properties,  which  '^"'^  ''»?^>«-     A°  application   made  to  one  part 

hawe  no  resemblance  to  chemical  oV  meohanicaL  ""Jr  excite  a  sensation  in  anoUier,  when  there  la 

An  these  we  call  proi^ertiei  depending  on  life.  "^  •PP""'"*  communication   between   the  nerves 

rr        /•  i    n  J  goiog  i©  them. 
Heal  of  the  Body,  ^^„y  p.^  of  the  body  is  cspable  of  sensaUon 

The  bodies  of  mamraaU  have  a  deposition  to  ,„  ^  ^^^^  ^,  „^rt)id  sUie.    The  bones  snd  car- 

mainuin  the  same  degree  of  heat  nearly,  and  the  t|,,g„  j^  o^^  .pp^a,  j^  be  sensible  in  a  sound 

hc-at  of  the  ume  spec.ea  is  generally  the  same,  es-  ,^,^e^  whatever  spplication  be  made  to  them ;  but 

pecially  in  msnkind.  ^  ^    .     ^    ,  t^  ^  •  "wrWd  one  ihey  may  become  sensiUe.     All 

The  common  heat  of  the  human  body  in  httlth  ^^^  ^^^^       „  ^f  j,,^  y^y  ,        ,  ^^  ^  sensible 

as  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  s  thermometer.     It  is  {„  ,  ^„„j  ^^^.  f^^  ^^  distension  of  a  part  con. 

the    same  throughout  the  whole  body,  excepting  .jd^^blv    beyond  its  present  disposition  to  eon. 

that  a  cold  substance  applied  to  the  skin  diminishes  ^„^J^  ^'^her  by  its  muscular  power  or  elasticity, 

its  heat :  and  the  heat  of  the  blood,  Howing  from  |,   ^    j,le  of  exciUng  sensaUons  in  every  oUier 

an  opened  vein  in  a  limb  that  is  exposed  to  a  cold  _f.|  ^  ^  body, 
atmosphere,  is  reduced  two  or  three  degrees.  j^^,^  „e  tpplicstions  which  are  capable  of  ex. 

Otherwise  Uie  best  conunucs  Uie  ssme,  whether  filing  sensaUons  in  one  part,  that  produce  no  such 

that  of  the  stmosphere,  or  other  surrounding  bo-  effect  in  another. 

dies,  he  greater  or  less  than  ninety-eight  dcijrees.         g^^^  ^  ihe 'sensible  p^rts  are  only  capable  of 

unltras  when  it  produces  a  disease,  the  consequence  ,ensaUon  from  distennion  in  a  sound  state,  such  as 

**^  ^^' w"  *"  »"<^'«****  *»'  diminution  of  ihe  heat  j^e  membranes.    One  part  may  be  secsible  to  an 

••^  tb®  "f°y-    ,  ,,       r  .        1 ««  application  to  which  another  is  not,  and  the  second 

The  body  is   capable  of  resisting  different  de-  p^rt   may   be   sensible  to  another    application    to 

irrees   of  external  heat  or  cold,  according  to  the  ^,,jp|,  j,,^  g^j  |,  not;  as  the  effluvia  of  musk  do 

l.aba  it  has  acquired.     There  are  inMai.ccs  of  lis  „ol  affect  the  eyes,  although  they  affect  the  nostrils, 

bearing  'JO  degre.-s  below  0  of  l-al.renl.eils  iher-  jj^^^  j^,„  ^f  ,|,g  ^^y  ^^  ^nly  capable  of  the 

mometcr,  with  very  m<.derate  clothing,    and    115  ^jmaiion  of  pain;  other*  are  capable  of  various 

above,   without  alteration.      1  iie  heal  may  be  in-  ^n^iions,  of  which  pain  is  always  one. 
crt-aaed  or  dmi.ni»li»d  by  alleraiions  in  the  body  it-         gome  ap|>lications  are  cspable  of  exciting  pain 

aelf,    especially   in   diseases.     It   bss   scld-ra  been  only;  others  may  excite  various  sensations      Every 

observed  to  be  less  than  1^4,  or  more  than  110  .ensalion,  excit'ed  in  a  very  great  degree,  is  pain- 

degrees    of  Fahrenheit's    thcni.ometer.     Mr.    G.  f^\^  ,„d  ,^,^,,1  „^  ^Xbo  painful  from  being  very 

lluoter  was  never  able  to  raise  it  higher  thsn  99  ^eak. 

degrees,  or  one  degree  above  tbe  natural  tempera-         xhose  parU  of  the  body  which  are  capable  of  a 

t^re.  varii^y  of  sensations  are  generally  called  the  or. 

It  U  here  unnecessary  to  enbrge  on  the  struc  gans  of  the  senses.    These  are,  Uie  skin,  the  mouth, 

ture  of  tbe  nervous  system,  as  we  have  already  de-  the  nostrils,  the  eves,  the  ears:  the  stomach  is  ca- 

.cribed  it  under  Uie  arUde  Akatomy.  p^bU  of  several  sensations  besides  pain,  but  not  of 

SrntlbUUy^  Mdnlifffy  and  IrritabilUy*  so  great  a  variety  as  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

SenhUUiiy  is  a  property  of  the  body,  by  which  Some  other  parts  of  the  body  are  also  capable  of 

afvplicatiooa  to  it  excite  sensaUons  in  the  mind,  some  sensaUons  not  painful. 
MobiiUff  is  an  original  power  of  motion,  by  which        All  the  sensible  parU  msy  have  their  sensibility 

certaia   paru  of  the  body  are  capable  of  moving  increased  or  diminished. 

themaelves  without  any  external  motion  imprest.        Afo6</i<// and /rrti/rM/t/^.^-Parts  cspable  of  on. 

JrriUtfjiiihf  is  a  property  of  the  body,  by  which  ap-  ginal  moUon  are  called  the  moving  parts.  In  many 
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|3Qrte  capable  of  original  motion   there   are  red  a  motion,  it  ia  not  in  oanaequeoee  of  a  conmai- 

tibies  called  muscular  fibres ;  but  in  some  of  the  cation  of  the  power  emplojed    in   applying  c-^: 

parts  capable  of  original   motion   no  such   fibres  stimulus:   nay,  the  moticta  may  be  the  very  n^ 

have  htiherto  been  demonstrated.  verse  of  that  which  would  have  been  prodoctd  br 

All  the  parts  of  the  body  are  not  capable  of  ori-  the  exertion  of  that  power, 

ginal  motion.     The  muscles,  blood-vessels,  lym-  When  a  stimulus,  applied  to  a  Derve,  prodaes i 

pbatics,  secretories  of  the  glands,  and  skin,  are  ca-  contraction   in  a   moving  fibre,    it    ia  a  qwit  js 

pable  oif  oritsinal  motion.  whether  the  motion  is  excited  in  the  nerve,  ne 

The  moving  paits  are  capable  of  contracting  be-  communicated    to  the  fibre,   or   produced  ivr^- 

yond  that  degree  of  contraction  which  would  arise  diately  in  the  fibre,  without  any  motioAa  beu^O' 

from  their  elasticity.  cited  in  the  nerve:  for  in  this  bat  there  ia  oTua a: 

All  the  actions  of  the  body,  and  all  the  power  apparent  motion  excited, 

which  it  exerts,  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  the  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  tlie  ■•• 

moving  parts.  tion  was  communicated  by  a  fluid  flo^ng  thrut^ 

When  a  muscular  fibre,  or  any  other  moving  the  nerves  as  tubes ;  by  others,  that  it  was  cce- 

part,  continues  in  action  for  a  considerable  time,  municated  by  vibrations;  and  by   otbera,  that  a 

it  does  not  in  general  exert  one  continued  contrac-  arises    from   an    elastic   vapour  surrotoidiBg  tk 

tion,  but  a  number  of  alternate  contractions  and  nerves;  but  none  of  these  conjectures  are  fiwikied 

relaxations.     The   relaxations,    when  the  body  is  on  experiment,  neither  are  any  of  tbem  aay  mtn 

strong,  or  the  whole  strength  is  not  exerted,  are  capable  of  accounting  for  the  appearances, 

often  hardly  distinguishable ;   but  when  the  habit  If  the  brain  be  not  diseased,  and  two  parts  ti  tk 

is  weak,  or  the  whole  force  exerted,  they  become  body  communicate  with  it  by  the   nerves,  as  ice 

very  apparent.     A  contraction  may  however  pro-  sensation,  an   application  made  to    one  of  tk» 

bably  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  without  any  parts  may   excite   a  contraction   or  rdaxatkn  n 

intermediate  relaxation  ;  as  o  spasm.  the  other,  although  none  of  the  substance  sp^'rl 

When  any  motion  takes  place  in  consequence  of  be  carried  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  altbt^i 

a  relaxation,  it  is  from  the  elasticity  or  weight  of  no  sensation  be  excited  by  the  stimulus.    Hrcce 

the  part,  or  from  some  external  power.  a  medicine,  applied  to  one  pari  of  the  body,  r4T 

The  original  motions  are  produced  by  volition,  produce  an  efl'ect  upon  another,  although  noc?  d 

ideas  of  the  mind,  or  certain  external  applications  that  medicine  be  carried  to  the  part  on  which  tbt 

called  stimuli.  efiTect  is  produced. 

There  must  be  the  same  intercourse,  which  is  The  efiect  of  an  application  upon  a  part  si  i 

necessary  for  sensatiun,  between  the  moving  part  distance  from  that  where  it  is  made  may  be  tie 

and  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  to  render  same  which  it  would  have  produced  if  applkd  t» 

volition  capable  of  exciiing  a  motion  in  it.  that  part,  or  it  may  be  the  reverse,  or  totaliy  (3- 

Many  of  the  moveable   parts   are  incapable   of  connected  with  it.     An  application  to  one  part  wsy 

being  put  in  motion  by  the  will.     The  will  indeed  produce  a  motion  in   another,   although  it  vcuLJ 

may  acquire  a  power  over  a  moving  part,  which  it  have  had  no  effect  if  it  had  been  made  to  the  par: 

could  not  affect  orii,'inally.  itself.     A   stimulus  applied  to  a  part  iocapahk  c: 

An  idea  of  the  mind  may  excite  a  motion  inde-  original  motion  may  excite  a  motion  in  a  RHrr.sg 

pendent  of,  and  contrary  to,  the  will,  provided  the  part  at  a  distance, 

part  be  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  nerves.  If   the  communication  between    the  bnia  8«! 

The  n)otion8  excited  by  the  will  are  called  vulun-  any  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  nerres.  be 

tary  motions:    those  excited  by  ideas   or  stimuli,  cut   off^  application   made   to   that   part  will  ttA 

independent  of,  or  contrary  to,  the  will,  are  called  affect   the  other  parts,  nor  will  application  to  (k 

involuntary  or  spontaneous.     All  the  ))arts  of  the  other  parts  produce  motions  in  that;  unless  ik 

human  body  capable  of  voluntary  motions  have  red  nerves  be  cut  off  from  a  muscle  whose  fibres  h»^^ 

muscular  fibres.  been  accustomed  to  contract  at  one  and  the  S3i» 

The  will  and  ideas  are  both  capable  of  produc-  time,  such    as  the   heart.     In   that  case,  if  J^ 

ing  contractions  and   relaxations  in   the  moving  stimulate  one  of  these  fibres,  the  whole  are  brD«i^*H 

parts.  into   immediate  contraction;  those  not  stitaah'^ 

If  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  a  contract,    to  all  appearance,  as  soon  aatheoBets 

moving  irritable  part  be  cut  off,  by  cutting  through  which  the  stimulus  is  applied, 

the  nerve,  a  motion  may  be  fttill  excited  in  it  by  a  The  motions   produced    by  the    appCcatioo  d 

stimulus:   hence  stimuli  may  excite  motion  with-  stimuli  to  moving  and  irritable  parts  are  apparesf* 

oyt  affecting  the  brain ;  and  therefore  all  the  mo-  ly  the  same,  whether  the  part  be  connected  v^'i 

tions  excited  by  them  are  not  begun  in  the  brain,  the  brain  by  the  nerves  or  not ;  excepting  th^t  lit 

and    carried    along    the   nerves    to    the    moving  motions  excited  become   more  lan^ii^  after  th 

parL  moving  part  has  been  separated   some  time  ims 

If  a  nerve  be  cut  through,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  the  brain,  and  at  last  the  power  of  motioa  is  it  u 

of  it  adhering  to  a  moving  part,  a  stimulus  applied  entirely  lost  in  quadrupeds, 

to  the  part  of  the  nerve  adhering  may  excite  a  The  same  things  are  true  of  the  motion  cxotrd 

motion  in  the  moving  part.     Hence  the  action  of  by  the  application  of  stimuli  to  the  nerm  goq; 

a  nerve  upou  a  part  may  excite  a  motion  in  it ;  to  a  moving  part     Hence,   it  is  probable,  tL-t 

and  the  motions  excited  by  the  nerves  do  not  all  the  motions  excited  by  the  application  of  tiir^ 

arise  in  the  brain*  to  a  moving  and  irritable  part,   or  to  the  an  ^ 

If  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  a  going  to  a  moving  part,  do  not  arise  in  the  kn'A 
moving  part  by  the  nerves  continue,  a  stimulus  but  immediately  in  the  part ;  the  brain  in  thii  (»" 
applied  to  the  brain  may  excite  a  contraction  of  only  keeping  up  the  life  of  the  part,  and  rccdcr^ 
the  moving  part.  it  capable  of  motion- 
When  a  stimulus  produces  a  contraction  in  a  The  parts  on  whidi  stimuli  are  capaUe  of  ar^ 
moving  fibre,  the  force  of  that  contraction  is  often  ing,  so  as  to  produce  motion,  are  caUbd  the  <rt* 
far  greater  than  the  force  with  which  the  stimulus  able  parts.  All  the  parts  of  the  body  arc  iw'ikk 
uas  applied.    Therefore,  when  a  itiniulus  excites  in  a  sound  6Uie,  excepting  the  bones,  caniUg<~!' 
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mad  teadooi:  ud  «U  tbf  pvts  of  Ihe  body  mtjr  OMim  powerful   in   oritfaqg  a  notiM,  Umui  om 

bocoif  iitttiUe  is  m  m&MA  itete.  wwkly  imprest.    The  power  of  in  applicslioo  in 

Stmuli  nay  produoe  motiou  io  a  duUnt  put,  impreutDg  an  idea,  may  be  iDcieaaed  or  diminiabed 

whea  applied  to  a  part  incapable  of  original  motion  ^  by  custom,  at  it  aboTe  deicribed,  and  of  conaequence 

or,  in  other  words,  all  the  irriuble  paru  ate  not  the  power  of  an  idea  in  exciting  motion, 
moving  parte.  Supposing  the  impression  on  the  mind  the  aMoe, 

An  application  that  produces  relaxation,  or  di-  if  an  idea  has  frequently  produced  a  motion,  its 

minishes  contrsction,  is  called  a  sedatiTe.     A  sub-  power  is  increased.     On  the  contrary,  if  an  Idem 

atance  may  act  on  one  part  at  a  stimulant,  on  has  been  often  excited,  and  if  the  motion  depend- 

snother  as'  a  sedative :  and  a  substance  may  act  ing  upon  it  has  by  any  means  been  prevented,  its 

on  one  part  as  a  atimulant  or  sedative,  and  have  a  powe(  is  diminished  or  lost 
lesa  eflect,  or  none  at  all,  when  applied  to  another.        The  action  of  an  application  producing,  diminish. 

aUbougfa  otherwise  equal^  irritable.     Such  stimuli  ing,  or  altering  the  mode  of  contraction  of  a  moving 

are  called  spcciftc  P^rt,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  no  eflect  on 

There  are  some  parts  upon  whieh  stimuli  in  ge-  the  mind,  may  be    increased    or    diminished    by 

n«ral   produce  greater  eficcU  than  they  do  upon  custom.     If  it  be  often  applied,  so  as  always   to 

others.    A  greater  number  of  substances  set  slso  produce  iU  effect,  iu  power,  or  theceruinty  of  its 

upon  these  parU.    The  membranes,  ligaments,  and  action,  is  for  the  most  part  increased. 
blood-vessels,  excepting  the  heart,    are  incapable        An  application  of  an  equal  apparent  force  does 

of  being  affected  by  any  other  stimulus  but  dts-  not  always  produce  the  aame  effect     If  the  same 

tension.  quantity  of  ipecacuanha  be  twice  exhibited  at  the 

Some  of  the  applications  capable   of   aflccdng  interval  of  several  days,  it  may  vomit  at  the  6rst 

the   moving  parts  tend  to  destroy  the  fibres  \^  exhibition,  and  not  at  the  aecond ;  or  it  may  pro- 

mecfaanical  or  chemical  effects;  tome  of  them  have  duce  vomiting  at  the  second  exhibition,  and  not  at 

no   particular    mechanical  or  chemical   power    of  the  ftrtt 
a^ion.  '»  epptying  medicines,  whidi    do    not    act  as 

The  irritability  and  mobility  of  a  part  may  be  io-  simple  stimuli,  their  particular  effect   cannot   be 

creased,  diminished,  or  enUrelv  lost  increased  by  increasing  the  dose,  they  being  con. 

^    .  ,'„  ...  verted  into  simple  stimuli.    Thus  small  dotes  of 

Cn$tom  and  Habit.  saccbanim  aaiumi  produce  costiveness,  but  a  tery 

Custom  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  appli-  large  dose  frequently  purges.     There  is  a  maximum 

cation  to  the  body,  capable  of  affecting  the  sensi-  in  the  dote  of  all  medicines,  to  thst  if  they  be  ex. 

ble  or  irritable  parts ;  or  it  is  the  repetition  of  any  hibited  in  greater  quantity  their  effects  are  lost  in. 

action  or  motion  of  the  body.     Habit  is  the  effect  of  stead  of  being  Increased, 
such  repetition.  An  application  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  pro. 

An    application,    producing  a    sensation,    may  duce  its  proper  effect,  often  becomes  more  constsnt 

hav«  its  power  increased  or  diminished  by  custom,  and  uniform  in  its  action,  although  it  may  become 

If  tbe  mind  pays  particular  attention  to  any  im.  necesaary  that  it  should   be  appUed  in  a  greater 

pression.  Its  force  and    distinctness  is   increased,  degree  i  thus, 

Hence  arises  the  improvement  of  the  eye,  ear,  dec.         If  an  evacuating    medicine  be  repeatedly  ex- 

in   distinguishing  objects  in    painting,    tones    in  hibited,   it  generally  requires  a  larger  dose  at  the 

musie,  &c     If  the  impressions  sre  very  strong,  so  second,  and  some  of  the  subsequent  exhibitions,  to 

as  to  excite  great  attention,  their  force  is  increased,  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  first ;  but  if  these 

If  tbe  impressions  are  not  attended  to,  their  force  produue  the  effect,  the  power  of  the  medicine  is  * 

ia  diminished.    Hence,  sfter  living  for  some  time  afterwards  increased. 

near  any  thing  producing  a  great  noise,  the  noite        The  more  violent  the  effect  of  any  application, 

ia  acarcely  heard.  the  more  it  Its  power  increased  by  repetition.     I  f 

llie  power  of  the  will.  In  producing  motion,  may  an  application  be  made  in  so  small  a  degree  as  no^ 

be  increased  by  custom,  and  diminished  by  disuse,  to  produce  any  effect,  or  if  its  effects  are  by  any 

The  will,  In  frequently  producing  a  motion,  may  means  counteracted,  its  power  is  diminished  or  lost 

not  only  have  its  power  increased,  but  it  is  also  The  repeated  application  of  some  medicines  in  any 

capable  of  producing  that    motion    with    greater  circumstance  diminishes  their  powers, 
accuracy,  and  by  frequent  attempts  may   acquire        AD  the  natural  powers  of  action  in  Uie  body  are 

a  power  over  a  moving  part,   upon  which  it  has  increased  by  frequent  exertion.      If  two  or  more 

naturally  little  or  no  influence.    A   motion   may  fibres  have  been  accustomed  to  contract  together, 

arise  from  a  volition  in  consequence  of  custom,  either  by  the  action  of  the  will,  by  an  idea,  or  by 

which  was  not  naturally  connected  with  it;  as  a  stimuli;  or  if  the  contrsction  in  one  of  them  be 

man  in  turning  a  lathe  does  not  will  the  motion  of  produced  by   the  will,  while  the  other  is  brought 

his  band,  but  that  of  the  end  of  the  chiseL    Quere,  into  action  at  the  aame  time  by  a  stimulus,  the 

Can  a  man  produce  two  distinct  motions  by  his  producing  of  a  contraction  in  the  one  by  an  applU 

will   at  once ;   or,  when  two  distinct  motions  are  cation  to  it  alone,  will  produce  a  contraction  in  the 

produced,  docs  the  will  produce  them  succettively  ?  other.     If  they  be  flbret  of  the  same  muacle,  and 

the  imprnslon  srising  from  one  volition  remaining  acted  upon  by  a  stimulus,  this  will  happen  after 

till  the  mind  renews  it  after  having  produced  the  the  communication  with   the  brain   by  the  nerves 

other,  in  the  aame  manner  at  the  impression  of  a  ia  cut  offi      I(  after  this  habit  is  acquired,  one  of 

flame  making  a  circular  moUon,  remains  on  the  these  fibres  is  made  to  contract   frequently,  while 

eye,  so  ss  to  give  an  idea  of  a  complete  circle.  the  other  it  prevented  from  contracting,  the  habit 

The  power  of  producing  two  diitinct  motioni,  will  be  lost  or  destroyed*    If  any  motion,  or  state 

apparently  at  the  same  time,  it  greatly  increated  of  the  body,  be  repeated  at  a  particular  period  of 

by  cuttom,  and  hence  arites  the  facility  of  execution  time,  it  will  often  return  at  that  period,  although 

acquired  by  custom.  no  other  cause  be  applied  but  the  habit  acquired. 

The  power  of  an  idea  in  exciting  motion  may        A  habit  may  be  destroyed  by  counteracting  and 

be  incretted  or  diminished  by  custom.     An  idea  preventing  its  effects.     Two  habits  may  be  so  con. 

tffron^^ly  imprest  on  the  mind,  is  for  the  most  part  nected,  that  preventing  tbe  one  from  taking  place 
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may  prevent  the  effects  of  the  other.     Custom  has 
also  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind. 

Exercise,  Rett,  and  Sleep, 

Wlien  a  moving  part  is  brought  into  action  by 
the  will,  an  idea  or  stimulus^  that  action  some- 
times ceases  upon  removing  the  cause,  sometimes 
it  continues  after  the  cause  is  removed.  This  last 
frequently  happens  in  the  )>roduction  of  diseases. 
But  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  an 
action  that  its  cause  should  be  continually  or  re- 
peatedly applied,  the  original  power  seems  gradu- 
ally to  be  exhausted*  so  that  the  motions  fur  the 
most  part  become  gradually  weaker,  and  at  last 
are  not  to  be  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  exercise. 
There  are  some  actions  which  are  necessary  for 
life,  that  are  continued  by  the  application  of 
stimuli,  and  neveithelcss  do  not  apparently  exhaust 
tlie  original  power ;  such  as  the  action  of  the  heart, 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  &c.  If 
these  actions  be  increased  beyond  their  common 
pitch,  or  beyond  what  can  be  allowed  by  the  pre- 
sent strength  of  the  system,  they  also  exhaust  the 
original  power.  Thus,  a  great  exertion  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  also  exhausts  lU  powers.  Rest 
however  restores  both  to  the  body  and  mind  their 
powers  of  action. 

In  perfect  sleep,  both  the  body  and  mind  are  at 
rest,  excepting  in  tbo.se  particulars  where  an  ex- 
ertion is  necessary  to  life.  These  exertions  are  in 
the  alternate  contractions  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
the  motion  of  the  muscles  in  respiration,  the  tone 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  blood-vessels,  and  other 
moving  parts,  the  action  of  the  lympliatics  and 
vt'cretory  and  excretory  ducts  of  gl.inds,  the  peris- 
taltic motion  of  the  iniestiaes,  &.c.  The  common 
exertions  of  the  body  and  mind,  when  a  man  is 
awake,  exhaust  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  require  that 
rest  which  is  found  in  sleep,  to  allow  the  original 
power  to  recruit  itself. 

In  sleep  the  mind  is  often  brought  into  action, 
sometimes  from  aflectious  of  its  own,  sometimes 
from  affections  of  the  body.  The  body  also  often 
exerts  other  powers  besides  those  necessary  for 
life.  In  these  cases  the  ori;rinal  power  is  less  re- 
cruited, and  that  in  proportion  to  the  exertion. 

Although  the  original  power  rnay  be  so  far  ex- 
hausted as  to  require  to  be  recruited  by  sleep, 
that  state  may  nevertheless  be  prevented  by  any 
thing  excitin(;  great  attention  of  the  mind,  by 
applications  to  the  bo.ly  producing  uneasine.ss  or 
pain,  or  by  an  increased  action  of  any  of  its  parts, 
or  by  any  action  or  contraction  which  continues 
after  its  cause  is  removed. 

Though  rest  is  not  complete  at  first,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  become  so  during  the  pro^res.vion  of 
sleep.  During  which  also  the  original  p',»wer  ap. 
pears  to  be  so  much  nccuniulaled,  as  to  give  a  dis- 
position to  action  both  in  tiie  mind  and  body, 
whence  sleep  goes  off,  or  the  general  frame  awakes. 
A  continued  or  strong  action  of  one  part  of  the 
body  may  not  only  exhaust  the  original  power  in 
that  part,  but  also  in  all  others.  It  may  also  ex- 
haust the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  v  couirario  a  great 
exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  may  exhaust 
those  of  the  body. 

A  moderate  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  body 
and  mind,  whether  separately  or  conjointly,  tends 
to  strengthen  the  whole  system ;  but  violent  and 
contiuued  exertion,  and  especially  if  not  recruited 
by  food  and  sleep,  may  weaken  so  as  to  destroy. 

Man  differs  from  all  otiier  animals  in  this,  that 
while  the  rest  have  their  faculties  as  perfect  as 
they  are  ever  intended  to  be  frmu  the  first,  in  man 


they  are  but  juit  sufficient  for  his  esistence;  £ad 
it  is  left  to  himself  to  procure  faculties,  boib  of  ck 
body  and  mind,  by  proper  exercise,  by  wiiich  k 
may  excel  all  other  animals  in  every  power,  rabib^ 
the  whole  earth,  and  improve  the  powers  of  oibs 
animals  for  his  own. 

Paht  III. 

Nosology. 

Every  deviation  from  health,  or  from  that  gaml 
order  and  liarmony  between  organ  and  or^u, 
function  and  function,  which  we  have  just  nottnd. 
constitutes  a  disease.  It  is  obvious  that  stks 
deviations  may  vary  almost  to  infinitude,  sod  bwe 
that  diseases  may  vary  in  their  different  seats  vd 
moditications  to  an  almost  infinite  extent  Ttt 
study  of  these  constitutes  the  scope  ^f  medirinf; 
and  as  the  Greek  term  for  disease  h  toet;  [notot] 
this  peculiar  branch  of  medical  study  has  hta 
usually  denominated  nosology. 

Now  in  order  to  reduce  the  practice  of  owdiciK 
to  something  definite,  to  simplify  what  was  per. 
plexed,  and  to  lay  down  certain  general  rules  for 
a  more  accurate  investigation  of  diseases,  phpi- 
cians  in  all  ages  have  attempted  to  arrange  ibne 
last  into  a  systematic  form  or  classification;  ik 
principles  of  which,  derived  from  their  re»pecc« 
durations,  supposed  modes  of  action,  sitoatiooi  or 
sexes,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  it  is  irapo»i»e 
for  us  to  do  more  than  give  a  rapid  glance  at  tltoie 
which  have  excited  most  attention  in  our  on 
times,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  six  folioviag : 

Nosological  Arrangement  ofCtdUn. 
CLASS  L    PYREXIiE. 

Order  I.     Febres. — Genera  6. 
Order  II.     Phlegmasia. —  Genera  18. 
Order  III.     Exanthemata.^  Genera  10 
Order  IV.     Ha:morrhagiae. —Genera  4. 
Order  V.     Piofluvia. — Genera  2. 


Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 


Order 
Order 
Order 


Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Total 


CLVSS  II.     NEUROSES. 

I.  Comata. — Genera  2. 

II.  Adynamiae.  — Genera  4. 

III.  Spasmi. — Genera  17. 

IV.  Vesania. — Genera  4. 

CLASS  lU.    CACHEXIAS. 

I.  Marco  res. — Genera  2. 

II.  Intumescentise. — Genera  13. 

III.  Impetigines. — Genera  8. 

CLASS  IV.    LOCALES. 

I.  Dyssrsihesiae. — Genera  9. 

I I .  JL)y sorex  iap  — Genera  9. 

III.  Dyscinesiae. — Genera  7. 

IV.  Apocenoses. — Genera  6. 

V.  Epischeses. — Genera  5. 

VI.  Tumorea. — Genera  14. 

VII.  Eclopiae. — Genera  3. 

VIII.  Dialyses.— Genera  7. 
number  of  Genera  150. 


\ 


Nosological  Arrangement  ofSanvages, 

CLASS  I.    VITI.\. 

Order  1,     Maculae.— Genera  6. 
Order  II.     EtilorescentiiE.— Genera  4. 
Order  III.     Phymata. — Genera  IS. 
Order  IV.     Excrcscentie. — Genera  9. 
Order  V.     Cystides. — Genera  10. 
Order  VI.     Ectopias. — Genera  4. 
Order  VI.     Ectopias. — Genera  IT. 
Order  VIL     I'lagx.— Genera  16. 


MEDICINE. 


CLASS  n.    FBBRBS. 

Order  L     Contimue.— Gen^rt  5. 
Order  II.     RemittentetH— Genen  3. 
Order  III*    Intennittent«.-.Geocra  4. 


CLASS  m.    PHLEGMASIA.. 

Order  I.    ExanthematicK.— Genera  10* 
Order  II.    MembnnacMa.— Genera  8. 
Order  IIL     Pareochymatone. — Genera  7* 

CLASS  IV.    SPASML 

Order  I.    Tonici  Partialet. — Genera  6. 
Order  II.    Tonici  Generates.— Genera  9. 
Order  IIL     Clonici  Partialet.— Genera  8. 
Order  IV.    Clonici  Generalea  — Genera  6« 


CLASS  V.    ANHELATIONES. 

Order  I.     Spumodictek— Genera  5* 
Order  IL    Oppreisire. — Genera  9. 

CLASS  VI.    DEBILITATES. 

Order  I.    DyMetthesie. — Genera  I  a 
Order  II.     Anepithy mis.— Genera  3. 
Order  III.     Dytcinesise. — Genera  7. 
Order  IV.     Letpopsycbie. — Genera  4, 
Order  V.     Comata — Genera  7. 

CLASS  VIL    DOLORES. 

Order  I.     Vagi — Genera  10. 

Order  II.     Capitii.->Genen  6. 

Order  IIL     Pectorii. — Genera  3. 

Order  IV.     Abdominalei  Interni  — Genera  8. 

Order  V.     Extemi  et  Artuum.— Genera  6. 

CLASS  VIII.    VESANI/E. 

Order  I.     HallueinaUonei. — Genera  G. 
Order  II.     MorosiUtea.^ Genera  10. 
Order  III.     Delma.— Genera  5. 
Order  IV.    Veianiae  Anomals  — Genera  2. 

CLASS  IX.    FLUXUS. 

Order  I.     Sanguifluxus. — Genera  7. 
Order  II.     Alvifluxus.  — Genera  12. 
Order  III.     Serifluxus. — Genera  14. 
Order  IV.     ^rifluxua. — Genera  3. 

CLASS  X.    CACHEXLT2. 

Order  I.     Maciea. — Genera  4. 
Order  II.     Intumeiceniiae. — Genera  G, 
Order  III.     Hydropes  Partiales — Genera  9. 
Order  IV,    Tubera.— Genera  6. 
Order  V.     Impetigincs.—  Genera  6. 
^rder  V  I.     Icteriliae.  ~  Genera  4. 
Order  VI  I.     Cachexia  A  nomalse.—  Genera  6. 
Total  number  of  Genera  315. 

Notoiogical  ArroMgement  ofLinniit*, 

CLASS  L    EXANTHEMaTICI. 

Order  I.  Contagiosi — Genera  6. 
Order  II.  Sporadic!. — Genera  3. 
Order  IIL    Sol  turii.  -  Genus  I . 

CLASS  IL    CRITICL 

Order  L    Contincntes. — Genera  4. 
Order  1 1.     Itttennittentes.— Genera  5. 
Order  III.    Exaoerbantet. — Genera  5. 

CLASS  III.     PHLOGISTICL 

Order  L     Membranacei. — Genera  7. 
Order  1 1.    Parench  yroaticL — Genera  7. 
Order  IIL    illuscutoai.->Genus  L 


CLASS  IV.    DOLOROSL 

Order  I.    lotrinseei.— Genera  20. 
Order  IL    Eifrtnaeci.    Genera  5. 

CLASS  V.    MENTALES. 

Order  L    Ideales  — Genera  7. 
Order  II.     Imaginarii. — ^Genera  9. 
Order  III.     Patbetlci— Genera  12. 

CLASS  VL    QUISTALE8, 

Order  I.     Defectir!  — Genera  6. 
Order  II.    SoporosL — Genera  10. 
Order  III.     Prirativi. — Genera  15. 

CLASS  VIL    MOTORIL 

Order  I.     Spa»t}ci.->  Genera  10. 
Order  II.    Agitatorii.— Genera  10. 
Order  IL    Agitatorii. — Genera  5. 

CLASS  VIII.    SUPPRESSORIL 

Order  I.    Suflbcatorii. — Genera  18. 
Order  II.     Constrictorii.^ — Genera  8. 

CLASS  IX.    EVACUATORIL 

Order  I.     Capitis  — Genera  B. 
Order  II.     Thoracis.—  Genera  4. 
Order  III.     Abdominis. — Genera  T4. 
Order  IV.     Oenitalium  com. — Genera  €• 
Order  IV.     Oenitalium  foem. — Genera  r>. 
Order  V.     Corporis  ExternL — Genera  2. 

CLASS  X.    DKF0RME5. 

Order  I.     Emaciantes.—  Genera  5. 
Order  TI.     Tumidost. — Genera  8. 
Order  III.    Decolores. — Genera  5. 

CLASS  XL    VITIA. 

Order  I.     Humoralia. — Genera  9. 

Order  II.     Dialytica — Genera  14. 

Order  III.     Exulcerationes — Genera  13. 

Order  IV.     Scabies. — Geneva  10. 

Order  V.     Tumores  Protuberaotes.~  Genera  lO. 

Order  VI.     Procrdentiae Gi'nera  8. 

Order  VIL     Deformationes.— Genera  18. 
Order  VIII.     Miiculae. — Genera  9. 
Total  nunit«r  of  Genera  326. 

Kosolof^lcal  Arrartf^mmi  uf  Voffet, 
CLASS  L    FEBRES. 

Order  I.     Intermittentes.— Genera  14. 
Order  II.     Continuae. — Genera  66. 

CLASS  II.     PROFLUVIA. 

Order  I.     Ilarmorrbagtae  — Genera  1 7. 
Order  II.     Apocenoses. — Genera  28. 

CLASS  IIL    EPISCHBSES. 

Genera  8. 

CLASS  IV.    DOLORES. 

Genera  46. 

CLASS  V.    SPASML 

Genera  42. 

CLASS  VL    ADYNAMIC 

Genera  63. 

CLASS  VIL    HYPiERBSTHESES. 

Genera  19 

CLASS  VIIL    CACHEXLE. 

Genera  25* 


MEDICINE. 


CLASS  IX.    PARANOIC. 

Genert  1?. 

CLASS  X.    VITIA. 

Order  L     loflainmationet. — Genera  10« 
OrJer  H«     Tumorea. — Genera  65. 
Order  II L     Extuberantiae. — Genera  l5. 
Onler  IV.     Pustulae  and  Papulae. — Genera  10. 
Order  V.     Maculae. — Genera  1 4. 
i)riler  VI.    Dissolutionea. — Genera  39. 
Order  VII.     Concretiones. — Genera  ?• 

CLASS  XL    DEFORMITATES. 

Genera  50, 

Tutal  number  of  Genera  560. 

Noiological  Arrangement  ofSagar, 

CLASS  L    VITIA. 

Ordti  L     Maculae. — Genera  5. 
Order  II.    Efflorescentia^ — Genera  10. 
Order  III.     Phymata. — Genera  12. 
Order  IV.     Excrescentiae. — Genera  7. 
Order  V.     Cvstides....X7eiiera  10. 
Order  VI.     Eclopiae. — Genera  27. 
Order  VII.     Deformitates.^  Genera  6. 

CLASS  IL    PLAG/E. 

Order  I.  Solutiones. — RecenteSf  CruentA. — 
Genera  7. 

Order  II.  Solutiones. — Recetites,  Cruento,  Arti- 
ficiales. — Genera  4. 

Order  III.  Solutiones. — Incruentsc. — Genera  7. 

Order  IV.  Solutiones. — Anomale. — Genera  4. 

CLASS  in.     CACHEXIiE. 

Order  I.     Macies. — Genera  R. 

Order  II.     Intumesccntin?. — Genera  7. 

Order  III.     Hydropes.—  Partiales. — Genera  8. 

Order  IV.     Tuliera— Genera  6. 

Onler  V.     Impetigines — Genera  6. 

Order  VI.     Icteritiae. — Genera  4. 

Order  VII.     Anomale. — Genera  6. 

CLASS  IV.     DOLORES. 

Order  I.     Vagi. — Genera  10. 
Order  II.     Capitis.— Genera  G. 
Order  III.     Pectoris. — Genera  2. 

Order  IV.     Abdominis Genera  7. 

Order  V.     Externarum.  — Genera  7. 

CLAi^S  V.     FLUXUS. 

Order  I.     S:«n^uitluxu$. — Genera  7. 

Order  II.  Alvifluxus.— Saiiijuinolenti  ->Genera4. 

Or.'er  III.     Alviiiuxus.     Non   Sanguinolenti. 

Genera  9. 

Order  IV.     Serifluxus. — Genera  13. 
Order  V.     -flErifluxiis.  — Genera  3. 

CLASS  VL     SUPPRESSIONES. 

OrdiT  I.   Egcrendornm — Genera  G. 
Order  II      Ingeremlorum. —  Genera  Q. 
Order  III.     Inii  Vcntris Genera  4. 

CLASS  VIL    SPASML 
Order  I.     Tonici  Partiales. — Genera  6. 
Order  II.     Tonici  Generales.— Genera  2. 
Order  III.     Cionici  Partiales  — Genera  9. 
Order  IV.     Cionici  Generales.— Genera  6. 

CLASS  Vm.    ANHELATIONES. 
Order  I      Spasmodicae. — Genera  5. 
Order  II.     Suppress! vac. — Genera  8. 


CLASS  IX.    DEBILITATES. 

Order  I.    I>ysaestheiRS..-JO^|ien  10. 

Order  II.     A nepi thymine. — Genera  3. 
Order  III.     Dysinesiae.     Genera  7. 
Order  IV.     Leiposychias.— Genera  4. 
Order  V.     Comata. — Genera  7. 

CLASS  X.    EXANTHEMATA. 

Order  I.     Contagloia Genera  6. 

Order  II.     Non  Contagiosa.-.— Genera  4. 

CLASS  XL    PHLEGMASIA. 

Order  I.     Musculosae. — Genera  4. 
Order  II.     MembraoaeeB. —Genera  7. 
Order  I II .    Parenchymatosae. — Genera  €. 

CLASS  XIL    FEBRES. 

Order  I.     Continuae. — Genera  5. 
Order  II.     Remitteotes. — Genera  3. 
Order  IlL     Intermittentea.     Genera  4. 

CLASS  XIIL    VESANI/E. 

Order  I.     Hallucinationes — Genera  6. 
Order  II.     Morositates^ — Genera  II. 

Order  III.     Deliria Genera  5. 

Order  I V.     Anomalae. — Genera  2. 
Total  number  of  Genera  J51. 

Nosological  Arrangement  o/Danein. 

CLASS  L     DISEASES  OF  IRRITATION. 
Ordsr  I.     Increased  Irritation, 

Gen.  1.  With  increased  actions  of  ibe  sangu'.fercus 

system. — Species  5. 

2. of  the  secerning  system. — Species  19. 

iJ. of  the  absorbent  system Species  14. 

4. of  other    cavities   and  memtvanes... 

Species  15. 

Order  II.     Decreased  Irritation. 

1.  With  decreased  action   of  the  sai^iufi.YOis 

system. — Species  19. 

of  the  secerning  system. — Species  2a 

of  the  absolute  system— Species  27. 

— —  of  other    cavities  and  men^brases.— 

Species  19. 

of  the  organs  of  sense. —Species  IOl 

OaoKR  III.     Retrograde,  irritathe  3fcti0}>u 

1.  Of  the  alimentary  canaL — Specie*  1 1. 

2.  Of  the  absorbent  system. Species  1 1. 

3.  Of  the  sanguiferous  system. — Species  3. 

CLASS  n.     DISEASES  OF  SENSATION'. 
Order  I.     Increased  Sensation^ 

l.Wilh   increased    action  of  the    noscles.' 

Species  13. 
2.  With  the  production  of  new  vessels  by  ir- 

ternal    membranes    or    glands    with  (t\c. 

—Species  19. 
J*.  — —  by  external  membraocs  or  gknds  wir 

fever. — Species  '20, 
4- by  internal  membranes  or  glands  vitfi* 

out  fever. — Species  18. 

5.  — ^  b>'  external  membranes  or  ghnds  vitJt- 
out  fever. — Species  13. 

6.  With  fever  subsequent  to  the  prcdoctioc  ^ 
new  vessels  or  fluids. — Species  1 7. 

7.  M'ith  increased  action  of  tiie  organs  of  scofr 
— Species  10. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


MEDICINE. 


IL    Deermttd  Stutatimt* 

Gen.  1.  Wiih    decreased   action   of  dM  general 
ajiteau — Spedet  3. 
tm of  particular  oigana.— Spedet  7« 

OBDEm  IIL    Retrograde  aemitive  Mol'umg, 

1.  Of  the  Mcretory  duets.— Species  3- 

CLASS  in.  DISEASES  OF  VOLITION. 

OmoEK  I.    Imcreated  VbiMom. 

U  With   increased    action    of  the    muscles. — 

Species  15. 
2. of  the  organs  of  sense.— Species  25. 

Oum  IL    Deermaed  FoUtiaH. 

1.  With  decreased   action    of  the   nmadet.— 

Speries  17. 

2.  ■         of  the  organs  of  sense— Species  3. 

CLASS  IV.   DISEASES  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

OnDBE  I.  Increased  ataoeiate  Matkmt, 

L  Catenated  with  irritatlTe  notions. — Spedes 
8. 

3.  — *  with  seBsitire  motions.— Spedes  19. 
3.  '^—  with  voluntary  motions.*— Spedes  6* 
4. with  external  influences. — Species  7. 

Oansn  IL    Decrtamd  aetodate  Matient, 

].' Catenated  with  irritative   motions.— 'Species 
19. 

2.  -■     ■  with  sensitive  motions,— Species  14. 

3.  ^-~  mth  voluntary  motions^— Species  8. 

4.  .     with  external  influences. — Species  1  !• 

Oaonn  IIL    Retrograde  attociate  Motitrnt* 

1.  Catenated  with  irritative  motions.— Spedes  8. 

2.  ■        with  sensitive  motions — Spades  7. 

3.  ■         with  voluntary  motinns.— Species  3. 

4.  with  external  influences.— Species  4* 

Our  remarks  upon  these  diflereot  arrangements 
mu*t  be  cursory.  Tb«t  of  Vog<l*t  would  appear 
at  first  eight  to  be  the  fullest,  as  comprising  not 
Ies«  than  five  hundred  and  sixty  distinct  genera  of 
disesses:  and  that  of  Cullen^s  the  least  complete, 
as  extending  to  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty : 
but  wheu  it  is  reflected  upon  that  nearly  five  parts 
out  of  six  of  the  distinct  genera  of  Vogel  are 
regarded  as  mere  species  of  other  genera  by  Culleu, 
and  arranged  accordingly,  the  latter  must  at  once 
be  aUowed  to  be  equally  full,  and  to  possess  a 
high  advantage  in  point  of  simplicity.  Sagar*s  is 
the  most  numerous  next  to  Vogers;  and  like 
VogePs  it  is  numerous  not  firom  the  possession  of 
additional  matter,  but  extending  to  di«iioct  genera 
d'neaves  of  the  same  genus,  and  which  ought  to 
rank  merely  as  separate  species,  or  even  varieties. 
Id  the  general  arrangement  of  tliese  nosologists  we 
perceive  a  considerable  resembhuce  io  that  of 
Sauvages:  their  classes,  though  differently  dis- 
posed, are  nearly  alike  as  well  io  name  as  in  num* 
her ;  yet  Sauvages*  is  the  most  simple^  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  the  most  comprehensive.  The  ar* 
raogement  of  Liuncus  is  like  ail  bis  arrangementa, 
nest  and  dassical;  perhaps  the  most  classical  of 
the  whole  o(  those  now  before  us.  His  system  ia 
in  a  great  measure  bis  own  s  bft  has  however  mora 
classes  and  genera,  but  fewer  orders  than  Sauvages  ; 
and  it  is  not  alvays  Ctiat  the  terms  of  bis  classes 
are  sufiiciently  chaiacleristic  of  the  discasea  that 
rank  under  them.  Many  of  thoae  that  are  dia- 
pond  under  the  dass  fuieiales  foe  example,  are  u 
much  disenset  of  the  mind,  u  acreial  that  are 


placed  Inunndiataly  uider  lht.class  miniales  g  nd 
we  are  afraid  that  ths  term  doUura^^  particularly  a|^ 
plied  to  claaa  IV.  ia  Juat  aa  applicable  to  a  great 
multilude  of  diacascs  distributed  under  other 
as  it  is  to  the  tribe  which  is  thus 
ranged. 

Of  Dr.  Cullcn's  UUe  it  is  obvious  that  iU  chief 
features  are  due  to  hiouelf  alone ;  hia  classes  are 
for  the  most  part  dmple,  and  at  the  aamc  tkne 
comprehensive;  bis  orders  aic  natural,  and  his 
genera  ably  disposed,  llie  most  objectionable  of 
hia  classes  is  the  last,  or  that  entitled  loctles^  whfeh, 
like  the  eryptogamia  of  Liwiaeua*s  botanical  system, 
is  a  mere  appendix  for  the  purpose  of  comprehend, 
kig  whatever  could  not  eooveoicntly  be  disposed 
under  the  previous  heads^  There  is  also  sone 
coafusian  aa  tw  a  few  of  his  orders,  and  we  may 
here  enumerate /ir^vio  in  daaa  I.,  eoropared  with 
apoeenotee  in  class  IV.  since  the  former  is  only  n 
Latin  and  iho  latter  a  Greek  word  of  the  same 
BsesBing»  and  aince  the  dinases  in  the  former  order 
ave  only  dsstinet  genera  of  the  latier  in  many  In- 
sUnces;  and  some  doubt  as  to  the  aituation  of 
several  of  his  genera.  Nevertheless,  it  is  upon  the 
whole  th«  best  division  that  has  hitherto  ippeaied, 
and  is  iar  more  generally  studied  and  lectustd 
from  than  any  other. 

The  arrangement  of  Dr.  Darwin  is  more  entirdy 
hia  own  than  that  of  any  of  the  nosologists ;  it  has 
also  the  met  it  of  being  at  once  condse  and  com. 
prehenaive.  But  upon  minute  examination,  and 
especially  upon  any  attempt  to  act  upon  it  in 
practice,  its  eondsecess  and  comprehensiveness 
will  be  finind  its  greatest  inconveniences:  for  se- 
veral  of  iu  classes,  orders,  sad  evsn  genera,  in« 
dude  diaenses  which  ean  only  be  brought  together 
under  the  peculiar  theory  which  oonstitulea  thn 
basu  of  the  arrangement;  many  parte  of  which* 
moreover,  to  ssy  the  least  of  them,  are  of  veiy 
doubtful  foundaiioa.  He  has  also  enUated  into 
his  nosology  many  chaogea  in  the  animal  body 
which  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  a  morbid  cha- 
racter, as  cicatrix  vuinerum^  healing  of  nlcers,  class 
I.  ord.  i.  gen.  3.  PariurUiOy  parturition,  dass  IL 
onl.  i.  gen.  U  Aiswa,  laughter,  III.  i.  I.  Sffmpalkia 
alicna.  Pity,  ill.  v  2.  f'ato  fit's,  life  of  an  egg,  iv.  i.4. 

The  species  of  this  writer  are  for  the  most  part 
the  genera  of  other  nosologisU ;  while  his  genera 
may  be  compared  to  their  division  of  orders,  and 
his  orders  to  a  subdivision  of  dssaes. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  to  discriminate  the 
different  genera  of  the  amngensenU  now  offered, 
though  they  differ  occasionslly,  do  not  differ  ge- 
nerally. It  is  impossible  for  us  however  to  copy 
the  general  names,  much  less  the  species  employed 
under  each  of  these  several  arraogemenU,  for  this 
would  occupy  far  more  space  than  we  can  allot.  Wf 
shall  therefore  select  Dr.  Cullen*a  aynopsis,  ss  the 
best  sod  most  spproved  speciroeo,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  this  alone. 

Dr,  CvlletCt  Synopeie,  i        \ 

CLASS  I.  Pyrexiie.  A  frequent  pulse  coming  on 
after  a  horror;  considerable  heat;  many  of  the 
functions  injured;  tlie  sUength  of  the  limbs  es- 
pecially diminished. 

Oader  I.  Fd)rc8.  Pyrexia  without  any  primary 
local  aff^tion,  following  languor,  laasitnde,  and  other 
symptoms  of  debility* 

Sect.  I.  Intermittcntes.  Fevers  arising  from  tlie 
miasma  of  marshes;  with  an  apyrexia,  or  at  least 
a  very  evident  remission ;  but  the  diKUS  returns 
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rnniUntly,  and  for  the  most  part  with  a  horror  or 
trembling.     There  is  only  one  paroxysm  in  a  day. 

Genus  I.  Tertiana.  Similar  paroxysms  at  an 
interval  of  about  48  hours,  coming  on  most  com- 
monly at  mid  day.     A  tertian  hath  either; 

I.  An  apyrexia  interposed  ; 

1 .  Varying  the  duration  of  Ihe  paroxysms. 

A.  The  tertian  whose  paroxysms  are  not  extended 
beyond  12  hours. 

B.  The  tertian  with  paroxysms  extended  beyond 
12  hours. 

2.  Varying  in  the  return  of  the  paroxysms. 

C.  The  tertian  returning  every  day  with  unequal 
paroxysms  alternately  similar  to  one  another. 

D.  The  tertian  returning  every  third  day  with 
two  paroxysms  on  the  same  day. 

E.  The  tertian  returning  every  day  with  two 
paroxysms  on  every  third  day,  and  only  one  on  the 
intermediate  ones. 

F.  The  tertian  returning  every  day,  with  a  no- 
table remission  interposed  between  tiie  odd  and  the 
even  days,  but  a  less  remarkable  one  between  the 
even  and  the  odd  one. 

3.  Varying  in  its  symptoms. 

G.  The  tertian  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to 
sleep. 

H.  Accompanied  with  spasms  and  convulsive 
motions. 

I.  Accompanied  with  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin. 
K.  With  phlegmasia. 

4.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other 
diseases. 

5.  Varying  as  to  its  origin* 

II.  With  the  interposition  only  of  a  remission 
between  the  paroxysms. 

Genus  II.  Quartana*  Similar  paroxysms,  with 
an  interval  of  about  TI  hours,  coming  on  in  the 
afternoon. 

I.     With  the  interposition  of  an  apyrexia. 

1.  Varying  in  tiie  type. 

A.  The  quartan  with  single  paroxysms  returning 
every  fourth  day,  none  on  ilie  otiier  liays. 

B.  With  two  paroxysms  every  fourth  day,  and 
none  on  the  other  days. 

C.  With  three  paroxysms  every  fourth  day,  and 
none  on  the  intermediate  days. 

D.  Of  the  four  days  havinfj  only  the  tliird  free 
from  fever,  with  similar  paroxystns  every  fourth  day, 

E.  The  quartan  coming  on  every  day,  witli  si- 
milar  paroxysms  every  fourth  day. 

2.  Varying  in  its  symptoms. 

:?.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other 
diseases. 

II.  With  a  rerr.iRsion  cnly  between  the  paroxysms. 

Genus  III.  Quntidiana.  Similar  paroxysms 
with  an  interval  of  about  '24  hours,  coming  on  in 
the  morning. 

I.  With  the  interposition  of  an  apyrexia. 

1 .  Varies  in  being  solitary. 

A.  Universal. 

B.  Partial 

*2.  Complicated  with  other  diseases. 

I  r.  \\  ith  a  remission  only  between  the  paroxysms. 

Sect  II.  Continue.  Fevers  without  any  inter- 
mission, and  not  occasioned  by  marsh  miasmata; 
attended  with  exacerbations  and  remissions,  though 
not  very  remarkable. 

Genus  IV.  Synocha.  Great  heat;  a  frequent, 
strong,  and  hard  pulse ;  high-coloured  urine ;  the 
functions  of  the  sensorium  a  little  disturbed. 

Genus  V.  Typhus.  A  contagious  disease;  the 
heat  not  greatly  above  the  natural ;  the  pulse 
small,  weak,  and  for  the  most  part  frequent ;  the 
urine  little  changed ;  the  functions  of  the  senso- 


rium very  much  disturbed,  and  the  streogtli  grr:.'. 
diminished. 

The  species  are, 

I.  Typhus  petechialis.  Typhus  for  the  r:>: 
part  with  petechias 

Varying  in  degree.  I.  3Ii]d  typhus.  2.  Y.*- 
lignant  typhus. 

II.  Typhus  icterodes.  Typhus  with  a  yelt' 
ness  of  the  skin. 

Genus  VI.  Synochua.  A  contagions  di«nv- 
A  fever  composed  of  a  aynocha  and  typbtis;  '= 
the  beginning  a  aynocha,  but  towards  tbe  cd  i 
typhus. 

Ordkr  II.  Phlegraasix.  A  synocha  fever.  vV> 
inflammation  or  topical  pain,  tbe  internal  funrtnr; 
of  the  part  being  at  the  same  time  injiired;  t^' 
blood  covered  with  size. 

Genus  VII.  Phlogosis.  Pyrexia ;  redress,  her, 
and  painful  tension,  of  some  external  part. 

The  species  are, 

I.  Phlogosis  (phlegmone)  of  a  vivid  ml  ccV  c; 
a  swelling  well  defined,  for  the  most  part  rierai^ 
to  a  point,  and  frequently  degenerating  into  :i 
abscess,  with  a  beating  or  throbbing  pun. 

The  variations  are,  1.  Jo  tbe  form.  2.  In  L' 
situation. 

II.  Phlogosis  (erythema)  of  a  nddish  colnr 
vanishing  by  pressure ;  of  an  unequal  and  rrrr^ 
ing  circumference,  with  scarce  any  swelTm^;  erJ. 
ing  in  the  scaling  off  the  cuticle,  is  pfatycienf,  i; 
blisters. 

The  variations  are,  1.  In  the  degree  of  viokr-r 
2.  In  the  remote  cause.  3.  In  being  cotn;4j:4!i 
with  other  diseases. 

The  consequences  of  phlogosis  are,  an  'xm^^'- 
hume,  gangrene,  sphacelus. 

Genus  VIII.  Ophthalmia.  A  redness  and  p  ^ 
of  the  eye,  with  an  inability  to  bear  the  li^lit;  ■'' 
the  most  ]iart  with  an  effusion  of  tears. 

The  species  and  varieties  of  the  ophthalzvu  r . 

I.  Idi<))xithic. 

1.  Ophthalmia  (membranarum>  in  the  tiT.-« 
adnata,  and  tbe  membranes  \y\rtsi  under  it,  or  :'■- 
coats  of  the  eye. 

A.  Varying  in  the  degree  of  the  external  ■:• 
flammation. 

B.  In  the  internal  coats  affected. 

2.  Ophthalmia  (tarsi)  of  the  e>-e-lid»,  wltlj  i«  • 
ing.  erosion,  and  glutinous  exudation. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  a  disease  of  the  e>'e  itself. 

2.  From  diseases  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  %^-' 
body. 

Genus  IX.  Phrenitia.  Violent  pyrexia;  i-^' 
of  the  head;  redness  of  tbe  face  ami  eyes;  irrt- 
lity  to  endure  the  light  or  any  noise  ;  watchtulmt. 
a  fierce  delirium,  or  typhomania. 

I.  Idiopathic 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  X.  Cynanche.  PxTCxia;  sor:ei'Tn«  «-•• 
dining  to  a  syphus;  difficulty  of  swalio«r;  i'- 
breathing  ;  with  a  sensation  of  narrovaefs  in  'M 
fauces. 

The  species  are, 

I,  Cynanche  (tonsillaris)  af&ctiog  tbe  ein-rt 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  but  e»pecial^  dbetoMfc 
with  redness  and  swelling,  acconpaiued  w.J  i 
synocha. 

II.  Cynanche  (maligna)  afiectjog  tbe  tosuls  sri 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  with  svri  o 
redness,  and  mucous  crusts  of  a  whiitsb  rr  a^:^-^  * 
lour,  creeping,  and  covering  uicera;  «iUi  <  '7' 
phous  feveii  and  exanthcmeta. 
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IIL  CSnniohc  (tmdMiltt),  aUcodcd  with  diffi. 
cult  rupiratiop,  naity  aod  hoarse  Intpiralion*  loud 
coughf  without  any  appirent  tumour  in  the  faucesi 
■ooDcwhat  difficult  deglutition,  and  a  aynocba. 

IV.  Cyoancbe  (pharlngaea),  attended  with  red* 
neu  in  the  hoiton  o/f  the  faucet,  very  difficult  and 
painful  deglutition,  respiration  sufficiently  free, 
andaaynocha. 

V.  Cynancfae  Cparotidsa),  with  great  swelling 
of  the  parocids  aod  maxillary  glands  appearing  on 
the  outside  I  the  rasphration  and  deglutition  but 
httle  injured ;  a  synocha,  for  the  veat  part  mild. 

Diseases  of  this  genus  are  synptomaticv  either 
from  external  or  internal  causes. 

Genus  XI.  Pneumonia.  Pyrexia,  with  a  pain 
in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  difficult  lespiiation, 
aod  cough.    The  species  are, 

I.  Peripoeuniony,  with  a  pulse  not  alwaya  hard, 
but  soroetimes  soft ;  an  obtuse  piin  of  the  bieati  { 
the  resinratiea  always  difficult;  sometimes  the 
patient  cannot  breathe  unless  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture ;  the  face  swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour ;  the 
cough  for  the  most  part  moist,  frequently  Uoody. 

1.  SiflBple  idiopathic  peripneunonies. 

Varying  in  degree. 

3.  idi<^athic  peripneumooies  OMUpiicsAcd  with 
lever. 

3.  Synptomatic  peripneumonies. 

IL  Pleurisy,  with  a  bard  pulse;  for  tbemrst 
part  attended  with  a  pungent  pain  of  one  side,  aug. 
nented  chielly  during  the  time  of  insfHration ;  an 
uneasiness  when  tying  on  the  side ;  s  most  painful 
cough,  dry  in  the  b^inning  of  the  disease,  after. 
wards  moist,  and  frequently  bloody. 

1.  Simple  Idiopathic  pleurisies. 

2.  Pleurisies,  eoropUcated  (1 .)  With  fever.  (3.) 
M'ith  caUrrb. 

3.  SymptoraaUc  pleurisies. 

4.  False  pleurisies. 

The  consequences  of  pleurisy  are  a  vomica  or 
empyema. 

Genus  XIII.  Carditis.  Pyrexia;  pain  about 
the  heart ;  difficulty  of  breathing ;  cough  ;  imequal 
pulse ;  palpiution  of  the  heart,  and  fiuoting. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic 

Genua  A IV.  Peritonitia.  Pyrexia;  pain  of  the 
helly,  exasperated  by  an  upright  posture,  without 
the  proper  signs  of  other  abdominal  pblegmast«. 
If  the  diagnostics  of  the  following  di leases  are 
given,  ihey  may  be  reckoned  as  so  many  species  of 
this  genus. 

I.  Peritonitis  (propria),  situated  in  the  perito. 
nieum,  properly  so  called,  surrounding  the  inside  of 
the  abdomen. 

IL  Peritonitis  (omentalis),  in  the  peritonsetun 
extended  khroogh  the  omentum. 

III.  PerHoniiis  (mcsenterica),,in  the  peritonanm 
spread  through  the  meaentc^. 

Genus  XV.  Gastritis.  Pyrexia  inclining  lo  a 
typhus ;  anxiely ;  pain  and  heat  of  the  epigastri- 
um, augmented  «irhen  any  thing  is  taken  Into  the 
stomach ;  an  inclination  to  vomit,  and  an  imae* 
dttte  rgertion  of  every  thing  swallowed ;  an  hickup. 

1.  Idiopathic. 

2.  From  Intenal  causes. 

A.  Gastritis  (phlegmoftodaoa),  attended  with 
acute  pain  and  violent  pyreada. 

^  From  Internal  causes. 

B.  Gastritis  (erysipelatosa),  with  a  less  violent 
fever  and  pain  ;  an  erysipelatotts  redness  sppeaiin^ 
oo  the  fauces. 

11.  Symptomatic. 

Gmns  XVI.  Bnteritis.     Pyrexia  of  a  typhous 
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nature ;  pungent  pain  of  the  belly,  stratchtng  and 
twisting  round  the  navel ;  vomiting ;  the  belly  ob« 
stinatfiy  bound. 
I.  Idiopathic. 

I.  Bnteritis  (pblegmonodssa),  with  acute  pain, 
violent  fever,  vomiting,  and  constipation  of  the 
beUv. 

«     

3.  Euleritis  (eiysipeUttoss),  with  less  aente  fever 
and  pain,  without  vomiting;  but  accompanied  with 
a  dia^rhoc^a. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XVIL  Hepatitis.  Pyrexia ;  tension  and 
pain  of  the  right  hypocbondrium ;  sometimes  pim« 
gent  like  that  of  a  pleurisy,  but  more  frequently 
obtuse;  a  pain  rescbing  to  the  clavicle  and  t  p 
of  the  right  shouMer ;  a  difficulty  of  lying  on  the 
left  side;  dyspnoea;  dry  cough,  vomiting,  and 
hickup. 

Genus  XVIII.  Splenitis.  Pyrexia ;  tension,  heat, 
and  swelling  of  the  left  hypocbondrium,  the  pain 
increasing  by  pressure;  without  the  signs  of 
nephritis. 

Genus  XIX.  Nephritis.  Pyrexia;  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney,  often  following  the  course  of 
the  ureter ;  frequent  making  of  water,  cither  thia 
and  cok>urleis,  or  rery  red ;  romlting ;  stupor  of 
the  thigh ;  with  a  retraction  or  pain  of  the  testicle 
of  the  same  side.     The  species  are, 

J.  Idiopathic.    Spontaneous. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XX.  Cystitis.  Pyrexia ;  pain  and  swell, 
ittg  of  the  hypogsstrium ;  frequeot  and  painful 
making  of  water,  or  ischuria;  and  tenesmusi  The 
species  are, 

I.  Those  arising  from  internal  causes* 

II.  Those  from  exteraal  causes. 

Genus  XXI.  IIy»teritis.  Pyrexia;  heat,  ten- 
sion,  swelling,  and  pain  of  the  hypogsstrium ;  the 
OS  uteri  pairJTul  when  touched  ;  vomiting. 

Genus  XXII .  Rheumatismus.  A  disease  arising 
from  an  external  and  frc<]uently  very  evident 
cause:  pyrexia;  pain  about  the  joints,  frequently 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  muscles ;  infesting  the 
xnces  and  other  large  joinu  rather  than  those  of 
the  feet  er  hands ;  increased  by  external  heat. 

The  apecies  are  either  idiopathic  or  symptomi^ 
tic.    Tne  former  varies  in  situation. 

A.  In  the  muscles  of  the  loins. 

B.  In  the  muscles  of  thecoxendiz. 
C  In  the  muscles  of  the  breast. 

Genus  XXIII.  Odontalgia ;  a  riieumatism  of  the 
jaws  from  a  csries  of  the  teeth. 

Genus  XXIV.  Podagra.  An  hereditary  disesse, 
arising  without  any  evident  external  cause,  but  for 
the  most  part  preceded  by  an  unusual  aflection  of 
the  stomach ;  pyrexia ;  pain  of  a  joint,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  great  toe  of  the  foot,  at  least  infesting 
chiefly  the  wrists  and  ankles ;  returning  ty  inter* 
Tals;  and  often  aUertiated  with  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  other  internal  parts. 

I.  Podsgra  (regularis),  with  a  pretty  violent  in* 
flammaiion  of  the  Joints  remaining  for  some  days, 
and  by  degrees  going  off  with  swelling,  itcbiug, 
and  desquamation  of  the  affected  part* 

II.  rodagim  (atonica)  with  an  atony  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  some  other  internal  part;  and  either 
without  the  usual  infUmmation  of  the  Joints,  or 
only  wiUi  slight  and  wandering  pains;  and  fre- 
quently alternated  with  dyspepsia,  or  other  symp. 
toros  of  atony. 

III.  Podagra  (retrograda),  with  the  inflammation 
of  the  Joinu  suddenly  receding,  and  an  atony  of 
the  rtonuich  and  other  parts  immediately  following. 

IV.  Podagra  (abcrransU  with  the  inflammslioa 

II 
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of  an   internal  part  either  preceding  or  not.  and  swells  a  little;  at  the  tame  time  an  oairers^l  rti. 

suddenly  receding;   with  an  innammation  of  the  ness  occupies  the   skin  in  large  spots,  at  ler... 

joints.  running  together;  aflcr  three  days  goio^  off  in 

Genus  XXV.  Arthropuosis.    Deep,  obtuse,  and  branny  scales;  frequently  succeeded  by  an  auna- 

long-continued  pains  of  the  joints  or  muscular  parts,  ca.     The  species  arel, 

frequently   following  contusions ;    with    either    no  I.   Scarlatina   (simplex)  not    accompanied  vii 

swelling,  or  a  moderate  and  diffused  one ;  no  phlo-  cynancbe. 

gosis;  pyrexia,  at  firirt  gentle,  afterwards  heciic,  II.  Scarlatina  (cynanchica),   with   an  uker^^is^ 

and  at  length  an  impostliume.  cynanche. 

Genus  XXXIII.  Urticaria.     An  arophdncTia 

Ohder  III.  Exanthemata.  Contagious  diseases ;  fever.     On  the  second  day  of  tbe  disease,  red  spou 

aflecting  a  person  ^only  once^in  his,  life;    begin,  resembling  the  stinging  of  nettles,  almost  vat  ub. 

ning  with  fever ;  after  a  certain  time  appear  phlo>  ing  during  the  day,  but  returning  in  the  ereoirg 

goses,  for  the  most  part  small  and  in  inconsiderable  with  the  fever,  and  after  a  few  days  going  ofi'  alio- 

nunibcr,  and  dispersed  over  the.''skin.  gether  in  very  small  scales. 

Genus  XXVI.  Erysipelas.     A  synocha  of  two  or  Genus  XXXIV.  Pemphigus.  A  contagious  ty. 

ihice  days,  for  the  most  part  attended  with  drow-  phus.    On  the  first,  second,  or  third   day  ot  ik 

si  ness.  often  with  a  delirium.     In  some  part  of  the  disease,  blisters  break  out  in  several  parts  of  ik<: 

skin,  most  frequently  the  face,  appears  a  phlogo.  body,  of  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  remaining  for  cucj 

sis  eryihema.     (G.  VII.  Sp.  'J,)    The  species  are,  days,  and  at  last  pouring  out  a  thin  ichor. 

I.  Erysipelas  (vesiculosum\  with  erythema,  red-  Genus  XXXV.  Aphtha.  Synocbus;  ibe  toc}^* 
ness,  creeping,  occupying  a  large  space,  and  in  somewhat  swelled  and  of  a  livid  colour,  as  veil  ai 
some  parts  ending  in  lar^e  blisters.  the  fauces;   esi-hirs  first  appearing   in  the  Ujcti, 

II.  Erysipelas  (phlyctenodes),  with  an  erythema  but  at  length  occupying  the  whole  ioteroal  ^n^i 
formed  of  a  number  of  papulx,  chiefly  occupying  the  mouth,  of  a  white  colour,  sometimes  disi&'t. 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  ending  in^phlyctena:  or  often  running  together;  quickly  groviog  a^se 
small  blisters.  when  taken  off;  and  remaining  for  an  uaccrun 

The  disease  is  also  symptomatic.  time. 

Genus  XXVII.  Pestis.  An  exceedingly  conta-  The  species  arc,  I .  Idopathic.  S.  SymploiLiu^- 
giou8  typhus,  with  the  highest  debility.     <)n  an  un- 

certain  day  of  the  disease  buboes  and  carbuncles  Order  IV.  Haemorrhagiae.  Pyrexiae,  with  a  pn- 

break  forth.     It  is  various  in  degree,  but  the  spe-  fusion  of  blood,  without  any  external  violence:  tK^^ 

cies  are  uncertain.  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  hath  the  same  appes.as.c 

Genus  XXVIII.  Variola;  a  contagious  syno<.  as  in  phlegmasiae. 

c'ha,  with  vomiting,  and  pain  on  pressing  the  epi-  Genus  XXXVI.  Epistaxis.  Pain  or  weight  >*' 

gastrium.     On  the  third  day  begins,  and  on  the  the  head,  redaess  of  the  face ;  a  profusion  of  b.oi>J 

filth  is  finished,  the  eruption  of  inflammatory  pus-  from  the  nose, 

tules,  «hich  suppurate  in  the  space  of  eight  days,  I.  Idiopathic 

and  at  last  go  off  in  crusts,  frequently  leaving  de-  Varying  according  to  the  time  of  life, 

pressed  cicatrices  or  pockpits  in  the  skin.     The  1.  Epistaxis  of  young  people,  with  ^ympiccu  1 

s{)ccies  are,  an  arterious  plethora. 

I.  Variola  (discreta),  with  few,  distinct,  turgid  2.  Epistaxis  of  old  people,  with  symptoms  of  a 
pustules,  having  circular  bases  ;  the  fever  ceasing  venous  plethora. 

immediately  after  the  eruption.  II.  Symptomatic. 

II.  Variola  (confluens;,  with   numerous,  conflu-  I.  From  internal  causes, 
ent,  irregularly  shaped  pu&tules,  flaccid,  and  Utile  2.  From  external  causes. 

elevated;  the  fever  remaining  after  the  eruption.  Genus  XXXVII.  Haemoptysis.  Redness  oftV 

Genus   XXIX.    Varicella.      Synocha;    papuls  cheeks;    a   sensation  of  uneasiness,  or  pajo,  ai  | 

breaking  out  after  a  shoit  fever,  similar  to  those  of  sometimes    of    heat   in    tbe    breast;    difficuJT  t< 

the  sni;ill  pox,  but  hardly  ever  coming  to  suppura-  breathing ;   tickling  of  the  fauces ;  either  a  scvr** 

tion  ;  after  a  few  days  going  off'  in  small   scales,  or  less  violent  cough,  bringing  up  floiid  axbl  tfc- 

bui  never  leavlngfany  mark.  quently  frothy  blood. 

Genus  XXX.  Ruleola.     A  contagious  synocha,  The  idiopathic  species  are, 

with  sneezing,   epiphora,   and  dry  hoarse   cough.  1.    Hsemoptysis  (plethorica),  without  any  etv-t. 

On   the  fourth  day,  or  a  little  luter,   break   forth  nal  violence,  and  without  being  preceded  lya^  5 

small,  clusteretl,  and  scarce  elevated  papulae;  af-  cough  or  suppression  of  any  customary  eT»cvau. - 

ter  thri'c  days  going  ofl'in  very  small  branny  scales.  2.  Haemoptysis  (violeuta),  from  external  «ic>^><' 

I.  Rubeola  (vulgaris),  with  very  small  confluent,  applied. 

corymbose  papulae,  scarce  rising  above  the  skin.  3.  Haemoptysis  (phlhisica),  after  a  long  c9r.:>- 

Varying,  nued  cough,  with  a  leanness  and  debility. 

1.  In  the  symptoms  being  more  severe,  and  the  4.  Haemoptysis  (caleulosa),  in  which  some  c^ 

course  of  the  disease  less  regular.  culous  molecules,  for  the  mosi  |)art  of  a  caiurC 

'J.  In  being  accompaTiied  with  a  quinsey.  nature,  are  thrown  up. 

:^.  With  a  putrid  diathesis.  5.  Haemoptysis  (vicaria),  after  tlie  sopfn^* 

]  I.  Rul)eola  (variolodes),   with  di&tinct  papulae,  of  a  customary  evacuation, 

raised  above  the  skin.  llesides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  s\apt'"«- 

Gtnus  XXXI.  Miliaria.     Synochus  with  anx-  tic   species  mentioned  by  diiicrent  autborSb    I 

iety,  frequent  sighing,  fcctid  sweat,  and  points  on  consequence  of  an  haemoptysis  is,  a 

the   skin.     On  an   uncertain  day   of  the  disease.  Phthisis.     A  wasting  and  debility  of  the  N»^- 

brtak  out  red,  small,  distinct  papuls,  spread  over  with  a  cough,  hectic  fever,  and  for  the  most  pi.i  * 

the  whole  body  as  well  as  the  face ;  the  apices  of  purulent  expectoration,     l^e  species  are, 

which,  after  one  or  two  days,  become  very  small  I.  An  incipient  phthisis,  without  any  espe^^"^^ 

white  pustules,  remaining  for  a  short  time.  tion  of  pus. 

Genus  XXXII.  Scarlatina.     A  contagious  sy-  II.  A  confirmed  phthisisi  witli  an  cxp  r^r^  • 

iiocl.a.     On  ibc  iourili  diycflhc  distase  the  face  of  pus. 
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Botii  s|wci«t  Taiy*  I .  As  to  their  remote  cause. 
2.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  purulent  matter. 

Genus  XXXVIIL  Haemorrhois.  Weight  and 
pain  of  the  bead ;  rertigo ;  pain  of  the  loins ;  pain 
of  the  anus ;  lirid  paintul  tubercles«  from  which  for 
the  most  part  blood  Bows  out;  which  sometimes 
also  dropa  out  of  the  anus,  without  any  apparent 
tumour.     The  species  arct 

1.  Hasmorrfaois  (tumens)  external  from  mariscae. 
VaiTiiig. 

A.  Bloody. 

B.  Mucous. 

2.  Hsemorrbois  (procidem),  external  from  a  prOm 
cidemtia  anu 

3.  Haemorrhois  (fluens),  internal,  without  any 
swelGog,  or,  procidentia  ani* 

4.  Heroorrhols  (csoa),  with  paio  and  swelling 
of  the  aBus»  without  any  profusion  of  blood. 

Genus  XXXIX.  Menorrhagia.  Pluns  of  the 
bade,  belly,  and  loins»  like  those  of  ebild.birtb ; 
an  unusuAlIy  copious  flux  of  the  menses  or  blood 
from  the  ragina.    The  species  are, 

1 .  Menorrhagia  (rubra),  bloody  in  women  nei* 
ther  with  child  nor  in  child4>irtb«« 

2.  Menorrhagia  (abortua),  bloody  in  women 
with  child. 

St  Menorrhagia  (lochialis),  bloody  in  women 
after  delivery. 

4.  Menorrhagia  (vitiorum),  bloody  from  some 
local  disease. 

5.  Menorrhagia  (alba)»  serous,  without  any  lo» 
cal  disease,  in  women  not  with  child. 

6.  Menorrhagia  (Nabothi),  serous  in  women 
witb  child. 

Oroeb  V.  Profluvia.  Pyrexia,  with  an  increased 
secretion,  naturally  not  blqpdy. 

Genus  XL.  Catarrbus.  Pyreua  frequently  con* 
tagiotn ;  an  increased  excretion  of  mucus,  at  least 
efibrta  to  excrete  it. 

The  apedes  are  for  the  most  part  symptomatic. 

1.  From  cold. 

V.   From  contagion. 

Genus  XLL  Dysenteria.  Contagious  pyrexia ; 
frequent  mucous  or  bloody  stools,  while  the  alvine 
fteces  are  for  the  most  part  retained ;  gripes ;  te- 
nesmus. 

Varying : 

1.  Accompanied  with  worms. 

2.  With  the  excretion  of  small  fleshy  or  sebace- 
ous bodies. 

3.  With  an  intermittent  ferer. 

4.  Without  blood. 

5.  With  miliary  fever. 


Ci.A8n  II.  Kcuroses.  An  injury  of  the  sense  and 
motion,  without  an  idiopathic  pyrexia  or  any  local 
affiicuoa. 

0»J>sa  1.  Comata.  A  diminution  of  voluntary 
tnotioD,  with  sleep^  or  a  deprivation  of  the  senses. 

Genus  XLII.  Apoplexia.  Almost  all  voluntary 
motioo  diminished,  with  sleep  more  or  less  pro- 
found ;  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  re- 
maining. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

|.  Apoplexia  (sanguines),  with  symptoms  of 
lUUTcraal  plethora,  especially  of  the  head. 

•i,  Apoplexia  (serosa),  with  a  leucophlcgmatia 
over  the  whole  body,  especially  in  old  people. 

3.  Apoplexia  (hydrocephalica),  coming  on  by 
degrees ;  aflecting  ttifants,  or  those  below  the  age 
of  pubeity,  first  with  lassitude,  a  slight  fever  and 
yain   of  the    bead,    then   with   slowness    of  the 


pulse,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  droir- 
siness. 

4.  Apoplexia  (atrabiliaria),  taking  place  in  tho&e 
of  a  melancholy  constitution. 

5.  Apoplexia  (traumatica),  from  some  external 
injury  mechanically  applied  to  the  head. 

6.  Apoplexia  (venenau),  from  powerful  seda- 
tives taken  internally  or  apjilied  e xterDaDy. 

7.  Apoplexia  (men talis),  from  a  passion  of  the 
mind. 

8.  Apoplexia  (cataleptica),  the  muscles  re 
maining  contractile,  by  external  motion  of  ihu 
limba. 

9.  Apoplexia  (suflbcata),  from  some  external 
suffi>catiog  power. 

The  apoplexia  is  frequently  symptomatic. 

I.  Of  an  intermitting  fever.  2.  Continued  fe- 
ver. S.  Phlegmasia.  4.  Exanthema.  5.  Hyste- 
ria. 6.  Epilepsy.  7.  Podagra.  8.  Worms.  £). 
Ischuria*     10.  Scurvy. 

Genus  XLIIL  Paralysis.  Only  some  of  the 
voluntary  motions  diminished,  frequently  wiib 
sleep. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Paralysis  (partialis),  of  some  parUcular  mus- 
cles only. 

2.  Paralysis  (hemlplegica),  of  one  side  of  the 
body. 

Varying  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
body. 

0,  Hemipl^a  in  a  plethoric  habit. 
2»,  In  a  levcophlegmatic  habit. 

3«  Paralysis  (paraplegica),  of  one  half  of  the  body 
taken  transversely. 

4.  Paralysis  (venenata),  from  sedative  powers 
applied  either  internally  or  externally. 

A  symptom  either  of  an  asthenia  or  palsy  Is, 

Trtmor ;  an  alternate  motion  of  a  limb  by  fre- 
quent strokes  and  intervals. 

I1ie  species  are,  I.  Asthenic.  2.  Paralytic.  3. 
Convulsive. 

OxDXR  II.  Adynaniis.  A  diminution  of  the  in- 
voluntary motions,  whether  vital  or  natural. 

Genus  XLIV.  Syncope ;  a  diminution,  or  even 
a  total  stoppage^  of  the  mouth  of  the  heart  for  a 
little. 

1.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Syneope  (cardiaca),  returning  frequently 
without  any  manifest  cause,  with  violent  palpita. 
tians  of  the  heart  during  the  intervals. — From 
a  fault  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring  vessels. 

2.  Syncope  (occasioiulis},  ansing  from  some 
evident  cause.— From  an  affection  of  the  whole 
system. 

II.  Symptomatic ;  or  symptoms  of  disease  ei- 
ther of  the  whole  system,  or  of  other  parts  besides 
the  heart 

Genus  XLV.  Dyspepsia.  Anorexia,  nausea, 
womiting,  inflation,  belching,  rumination,  cardi- 
algia,  gastrodynia,  more  or  fewer  of  those  symp- 
toms at  least  concutring ;  for  the  most  part  with  « 
constipation  of  the  belly,  and  without  any  otlier 
disease  either  of  the  stomach  itself  ur  of  other 
parts. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  a  disease  of  the  stomach  itself. 

2.  From  a  disease  of  ether  parts,  or  of  the  wliole 
body. 

Genus  XLV  I.  Hypochondriasis.  Dysjiepsia 
with  languor,  sadness  and  fear  without  any  adequate 
causes,  in  a  melancholy  temperament. 

Genus  XLVII.   Chk>rosis.  Dysiiepsia,  or  a  de- 
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sire  of  something  not  used  as  food  ;  a  pale  or  d'ls. 
coloured  complexion ;  the  veins  not  well  filled ;  a 
soft  tumor  of  the  whole  body;  asthenia;  palpita- 
tion ;  suppression  of  the  menses. 

Order  IIF.  Spasmi.  Irregular  motions  of  the 
muscles  or  muscular  fibres. 

Sect.  I.  In  the  ammalfuuctiong. 

Genus  XLVIII.  Tetanus  ;— a  spastic  rigidity  of 
almost  the  whole  body. 

Varying  according  to  the  remote  caiise,  as  it 
arises  cither  from  suinelhing  internal,  from  cold, 
or  from  a  wound.  It  varies,  likewise,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  body  affected. 

Genus  XLIX.  Trismus.  A  spastic  rigidity  of 
the  lower  jaw. — The  species  are, 

1.  Trismus  (nascentium),  seizing  infants  under 
two  months  old. 

2.  Trismus  (traum£,ti<-us),  seizing  jieoj^e  of  all 
ages  either  from  a  wound  or  coht. 

Genus  L.  ConvuUio. —  An  irregular  clonic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  without  sleep. 

1.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LI.  Chorcn,  attacking  those  who  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  puberty,  most  commonly  within 
the  loth  or  14lh  year,  with  convulsive  motions  for 
the  most  part  of  one  side  in  attempting  Uie  volun- 
tary motion  of  the  hands  and  arms,  resembling 
the  gesticulations  of  mountebanks;  in  walking, 
rather  dragging  one  of  their  feet  after  them  than 
lifting  it 

Genus  LI  I.  Raphania.  A  spastic  contraction  of 
the  joints,  with  a  convulsive  agitation,  and  most 
violent  periodical  pain. 

Genus  LIII.  Epilepsia.  A  convulsion  of  the 
muscles,  with  sleep. 

The  idioJ^athic  sp:cies  are, 

1*  Epilepsia  (cerebralis),  suddenly  attacking 
v.'ithout  any  manifest  cause,  without  any  sense  of 
uneasiness  preceding,  excepting  perhaps  a  slight 
vertigo  or  seotomia. 

2.  Epilepsia  (sympatliica),  without  any  manifest 
cause,  but  preceded  by  the  sensation  of  a  kind  of 
air  rising  from  a  certain  part  of  the  body  towards 
the  head. 

3.  Epilepsia  (occasionalis),  arising  from  a  mani- 
fest irritation,  and  ceasing  on  the  removal  of  that 
irritation. 

Varying  according  to  the  difference  of  the  irri- 
tating matter.     And  thus  it  may  arise, 

From  injuries  of  the  head ;  pain ;  worms ;  poi- 
son ;  from  the  repulsion  of  the  itch  ;  or  an  elusion 
of  any  other  acrid  humour ;  from  crudities  in  the 
stomach ;  from  passions  of  tiie  mind ;  from  an 
immoderate  hemorrhagy ;  or  fron)  debility. 

Sect.  II.  In  tfw  vital  functions^ 

In  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Genus  LIV^  Palpitatio.  A  violent  and  irregular 
motion  of  the  heart. 

In  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

Genus  LV.  Asthma.  A  difTiculty  of  breathing 
returning  by  intervals,  with  a  sense  of  straitness  in 
the  breast,  and  a  noisy  res])iratioN  with  hissing. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm  there  is  either 
no  cough  at  all,  or  coui^hir.g  is  dilTicult ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  the  cough  becomes  free,  frequently 
with  a  copious  spitiing  of  mucus. — The  idiopathic 
species  are, 

1.  Asthma  (spontaneum),  without  any  manifest 
"ause  or  other  concomitant  disease. 

2.  Asthma  (exanthematienm),  from  the  repulsion 
be  itch  or  other  acrid  etfu<iou. 


3.  Asthma  (plethoricnm),  from  flie  sDpprct»l^ 
of  some  customary  sanguineous  evacuation,  or  Uisei 
a  spontaneous  plethora. 

Genus  LVI.  Dyspnoea.  A  cooUnual  difEc&ltr 
of  breathing,  without  any  sense  of  straitoesi,  b« 
rather, of  fulness  and  infarction  in  the  breist:  I'a 
frequent  cough  throughout  the  whole  course  c>f  tk 
disease. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Dyspmra  (catarrhalis),  with  a  frequent  ccn.'b. 
bringing  up  plenty  of  viscid  mucus. 

2.  Dyspnoea  (sicca),  with  a  cough  for  the  do^ 
part  dr>'. 

3.  Dyspnoea  (aerea),  increased  bj  the  lost 
change  of  weather. 

4.  Dyspnoea  (terrea),  bringing  up  vith  ik 
cough  an  earthy  calculous  matter. 

5.  Dyspncea  (aquosa),  with  scanty  urine  tn^ 
(edematous  feet ;  without  any  fluctuation  in  tin; 
breast,  or  other  signs  of  a  kydrolhonx. 

0\  Dyspnoea  (piuguedinusa),  in  Tery  (at  peof^ 

7.  Dyspnoea  (thoracira),  from  an  injury  ()o3z  u> 
the  parts  surrounding  the  thoaax,  or  from  usf 
bad  conformation  of  them. 

8.  Dyspncea  (extrinsica),  from  evident  eitent&! 
causes. 

The  symptomatic  species  of  dyspnoea  are  syc> 
toms, 

1.  Of  diseases  of  the  heart  or  Urge  vessels. 

2.  Of  a  swelling  in  the  abdomen. 

3.  Of  various  diseases. 

Genus  LVI  I.  Pertussis.  A  contagious  £sn« : 
convulsive  stmngubting  cough  reiterated  « '^ 
noisy  inspiration  ;  frequent  vomiting. 

Sect.   III.     In  Vie  natural  functiom 

Genus  LVIII.  Pyrosis.  A  burning  pain  ia  ^^'^ 
epigastrium,  with  plenty  of  aqueous  humour,  ^ 
the  most  part  insipid,  but  sometimes  acrid,  be^-i- 
ed  up. 

Genus  LIX.  Colica.  Pain  of  the  bd'y,  e»^- 
cially  twisting  round  the  navel ;  vomiting ;  a  cc:- 
stipation. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Colica  (spasmodica),  with  retraction  of  '<.■< 
navel,  and  spasms  of  the  abdominal  onMrlcs. 

Varying,  by  reason  of  some  symptoms  sapef- 
added.    Hence, 

<i,  Colica,  with  voraiting  of  excrements,  or  ^ 
matters  injected  by  the  anus. 

6,  Colica,  with  inflammation  superrening. 

2.  Colica  (pictorum),  preceded  liy  a  *en«  r- 
weight  or  uneasiness  in  the  belly.  espiviilK  :^«'- 
tlie  navel;  then  comes  on  the  colic  pain,  si  *^- 
slight  and  interrupted,  chietly  aognicoted  *^'-^ 
meals :  at  length  more  severe  and  almost  contir  -^ 
with  pains  of  the  arms  and  back ;  at  last  eii«ii>  ^  ^ 
a  palsy. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  tkc  rfaK-? 
cause ;  and  hence, 

a.  From  metallic  poison. 

Ih  From  acids  taken  inwardly. 

c.  From  cold. 

d,  From  a  contusion  of  the  back. 

3.  Colica  (stepcorea),  in  people  sabj*  rt  U)  rrv 
tiveness. 

4.  Colica  (accidentahs),  from  acrid  nutter  ti^r: 
inwardly. 

5.  Colica  (meoonialisX  in  new-born  cka-r.. 
from  a  retention  of  the  roecoaium. 

6.  Colica  (callosa),  with  a  sensation  of  ifr^rr 
in  some  part  of  the  intestines,  and  frvqueoUr  -^  * 
collection  of  flatus  with  some  pain  before  t)tf  r.^- 
stricted  part ;  which  flatus  also  passing  ibrt^^^v"  '* 
part  where  the  stricture  is  fdt,  gradually  \vi>~'^ 
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the  beJIy  tbw,  ind  ai  last  pMtiiig  only  a  few  liquid 

7.  CoGcc  (calculoia),  with  a  Axed  bardneu  in 
some  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  calculi  lometiniea 
passing  by  the  anii& 

Genua  LX.  Chelera.  A  vomiting  of  Ulieua 
matter,  and  likewife  a  frequent  excretion  of  the 
same  by  stoot ;  anxiety ;  gripes ;  spaama  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs. 

I.   Idiopathic. 

I .  Cholera  (spontanea),  arising  in  a  warm  i«a» 
sun,  without  soy  manifest  cause. 

1i,  Cholera  (accidentalis),  from  acrid  matters 
uken  inwardly. 

II.  r^ymptomalic. 

Genus  LX  I.  Diarrbcca.  Frequent  aiools;  the 
disease  not  iafectiaua  $  nu  prlnury  pyrexia* 

I.  Idiopathic. 

I.  Diarriuca  (crapulosa),  in  which  the  excre- 
tnents  are  voided  in  greater  quantity  than  natu- 
rully* 

'J.  Diarrhsa  (btlioia),  in  which  yellow  faeces  ore 
voided  in  great  quantity. 

J.  Diarrhoea  (mucosa),  in  which  either  from 
acrid  substances  take!i  inwardly,  or  from  cold, 
especially  applied  to  tJie  feet,  a  great  quantity  of 
iiiocus  is  voided. 

4.  Diarrhoea  (copliaca\  in  which  a  milky  hu- 
mour of  the  nature  of  chyle  is  passed. 

5.  Diarrbcca  (lientcria),  in  which  the  aliments 
arc  discharged  with  little  alteration  soon  after 
cuting. 

6.  Diarrhcea  (bepatirrhaea),  in  which  a  bloody 
serous  nutter  is  discharged  without  pain. 

IL  Symptomatic.  • 

Genoa  LXII.  Diabetet.  A  chronical  profusion 
of  urine,  for  the  mosi  part  preternatural,  and  in 
tni  moderate  quantity. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Diabetea  (mellitns),  with  urine  of  the  smelly 
colour,  and  taste  of  honey. 

*2,  Diabetes  (insipidus),  with  limpid,  but  not 
sweet  urine. 

IL  Symptomatic.  . 

Genua  LXIIK  Hysterif.  Rumbling  of  the 
bowels ;  a  sensation  as  of  a  globe  turning  itself  in 
the  belly,  ascending  to  the  stomach  and  fauces,  and 
there  thicalening  suffocation;  sleep;  couvulsions; 
a  great  quantity  of  limpid  urine ;  the  mind  involuo- 
tartly  6ckle  and  motable. 

The  following  are  by  Sauvages  reckoned  distinct 
idiopetbic  species;  but,  by  Dr.  CuUen,  only  varie- 
ties of  the  aame  species. 

Ay  From  a  retention  of  the  menses. 

B,  From  a  mcnorrhagia  cruenta. 

C,  From  a  menorrbugia  serosa,  or  fluor  aU 
bus. 

D,  From  an  obstruction  of  the  viictia. 
£,  From  a  fault  of  the  stomach. 

F,  From  too  great  salacity. 

Genus  LXIV.  Hydrophobia.  A  dislike  and 
borror  at  any  land  of  drink,  as  occasioning  a  con- 
vulsion  of  the  pharynx;  induced,  for  the  most 
pert,  by  tha  bile  of  a  mad  anbnaJ.    The  spcciea 


I.  Hydrophobia  (rabioaa),  with  a  desire  of  biting 
the  by-standers,  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
animaL 

II.  Hydrophobia  (simplesi),  without  madness,  or 
any  desire  df  biting. 

OniHcn  IV.  Vesaniae.  Disorders  of  the  judgment, 
without  any  pyrexia  or  coma. 

Genus  LXV.  Amentia ;  an  imbecility  of  jutl^. 
mcnt,  by  which  people  viihcr  do  not  perceive,  or 


do  not  temember,  the  relations  of  things.    The 
apeciesares, 

I«  Anii*ntia  (congenita),  continuing  from  a  par- 
son's birth. 

II.  Amentia  (senilis),  from  the  diminution  of 
the  perceptions  and  memory  through  extreme  old 
age. 

III.  Amentia  (acquisita),  occurring  in  people 
formerly  of  a  aound  mind,  from  evident  external 
causes. 

Clenua  LXVI.  Melancholia ;  a  partial  TTv'wfW, 
without  dyspepsia. 

Varying  according  to  the  difierent  subjects  cout 
cerning  which  the  person  raves ;  and  thus  it  is, 

1.  With  an  imagination  in  the  patient  concern- 
ing his  body  being  in  a  dan^^eroua  condidon,  from 
alight  causes ;  or  that  his  affairs  are  in  a  desperate 
Slate. 

2.  With  an  imagination  concerning  a  prosperous 
state  of  aflairs. 

3.  With  violent  love,  without  satyriasis  or  oym- 
piiomania. 

4.  With  a  superstitious  fear  of  a  future  state. 

A.  With  an  aversion  from  motion  and  all  the 
offices  of  life. 

G.  With  restlessness,  and  an  impatience  of  any 
situation  whatever. 

7.  With  a  weariness  of  Ufe. 

8.  With  a  deception  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
piiient^s  species. 

Dr.  CuUen  thinks  that  there  is  no  such  disease 
as  that  called  d«eroonomaaia,  and  that  the  dis- 
eases mentioned  by  Sauvages  under  that  title  are 
either, 

1.  Species  of  melancholy  or  mania ;  or, 

2.  (jif  sooio  disease  by  the  spectators  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit ;  or, 

3.  Of  a  disease  entirely  feigned ;  or, 

4.  Of  a  disease  partly  true  and  partly  feigneil. 
Genus  LXVI  I.  Mania;  universal  madnesat 

I.  Mania  (mentalis),  arising  entirely  from  pas* 
sions  of  the  mind. 

U.  Mania  (corporea)^  from  an  evident  disease  of 
the  body. 

Varying  according  to  the  difierent  diseases  of  the 
body. 

3.  Mania  (obscura),  without  any  passion  of  tlie 
mind  or  evident  disease  of  the  body  preceding. 

The  symptomatic  species  of  mania  are, 

1.  Paraph  rosyne  from  poisons. 

9.  Parapbrosyne  from  passion* 
3.  Paraph  rosyne  febrilia. 

Genus  LXVUI.  Oneirodynia.  A  violent  and 
troublesome  imagination  in  time  of  sleep. 

1.  Oneirodynia  (actira),  exciting  to  walkng  and 
various  motions. 

2.  Oneirodynia  (gravans),  from  a  sense  of  some 
weight  incumbent,  and  psessing  on  the  breast  e»* 
pecially. 

Class  III.  Cachexia;  a  deprived  habit  of  the 
whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  body,  without  primary 
pyrexia  or  neurosis* 

Ohdbs  I.  Marcores.  A  wutlng  of  the  whole 
body. 

Uenus  LXIX.  Tabes.  LeannesS|  asthenis, 
hectic  pyrexia*    The  species  are, 

1.  Tabes  (purulenta),  from  an  external  or  inter- 
nal ulcer,  or  from  a  vomica 

Varying  in  Its  situation :  henee, 

2.  Tabes  (scrophulosa),  in  scrophulooa  consti- 
tutions. 

3.  Tabes  (venenata),  from  poiaon  taken  io- 
wardlv. 


MEDICINE. 


Genus  LXX.  Atroplila.     Leanness   and  akthe- 
nla,  without  hectic  pyrexia.     The  species  are, 

1.  Atrophia  (inanitoruni),   from  too  great  eva- 
cuation. 

2.  Atrophia  (famelicorum),  from  a  deficiency  of 
nourishment. 

3.  Atrophia  (cacocbymica),  from  corrupted  nour- 
ishment. 

4.  Atrophia  (debilium),  from  the  function  of 
nutrition  being  depraved,  without  any  extraordi- 
nary evacuation  or  cacochymia  having  preceded. 

OnDKR  II.  Intumesccntiie.  An  external  tumor 
of  the  whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  body. 

Sect  I.  AdiposiT, 

Genus  LXXI.  Polysarcia;  a  troublesome  swell- 
ing of  the  body  from  fat. 

Sect.  II.  FhtliiosiT, 

Genus  LXXII.  Pneumatosis.  A  tense  elastic 
swelling  of  the  body,  crackling  under  the  haud. 
The  sjiecies  are, 

1.  Pneumatosis  (spontanea),  without  any  mani- 
fest  cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  (traumatica),  from  a  wound  in 
the  brcasU 

3.  Pneumatosis  (venenata),  from  poison  injected 
or  applied. 

4.  Pneumatosis  (hysterica),  with  hysteria. 
Genus  LXXI  II.  Tympanites.    A  tense,  elastic, 

sonorous  swelling  of  the  abdomen  ;  co:»llveness ;  a 
decay  of  the  other  parts.     The  species  are, 

1.  Tympanites  (intestinalis),  with  a  tumor  of 
the  abdomen  frequently  unequal,  and  with  a 
frequent  evacuation  of  air  relieving  the  tension  and 
pain. 

2.  Tympanites  (abdominolis),  with  a  more 
evident  noise,  a  more  equable  tumor,  and  a  less 
frequent  emission  of  flatus,  which  also  gives  less 
relief. 

Genus  LXXJV.  Physometra.  A  slight  elastic 
swelling  in  the  epigastrium,  having  the  figure  and 
situation  of  the  uterus. 

Sect.  III.  Aqtioaa'  or  Ht/drcfcs. 

Genus  LXli^V.  Anasarca.  A  soft,  inelastic 
swelling  of  the  whole  body,  or  some  part  of  it.  The 
species  are, 

1.  Anasarca  (serosa),  from  a  retention  of  serum 
on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  usual  evacua- 
tions, or  from  an  increase  of  the  serum  on  account 
of  too  great  a  quantity  of  water  taken  inwardly. 

2.  Anasarca  (oppilata),  from  a  compression  of 
the  veins. 

3.  Anasarca  (exanlhematica),  arising  after  exan- 
themata, especially  after  the  erysipelas. 

4.  Anasarca  (anxmia),  from  the  thinness  of  the 
blood  produced  by  hemorrhagy. 

5.  Anasarca  (debilium),  in  weak  people  after 
long  diseases,  or  from  other  causes. 

Genus  LXXVI.  Hydrocephalus.  A  sofl  in- 
clastic  swelling  of  the  head,  with  the  sutures  of  the 
cranium  opened. 

Genus  LXXVII.  Hydrorachitis.  A  soft,  slender 
tumor  above  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins ;  the  vertebrae 
gaping  from  each  other. 

Genus  LX XVIII.  Hydrothorax.  Dyspnoea; 
paleness  of  the  face ;  ocdematous  swellings  of  the  feet ; 
scanty  urine;  lying  down  difBcult ;  a  sudden  and 
spontaneous  waking  out  of  sleep,  with  palpitation  ; 
water  fluctuating  in  the  breast. 

Genus  LXXIX.  Ascites.  A  tense,  scarce 
clastic,  but  fluctuating  swelling  of  the  abdomen. 
The  species  are, 

I.  Ascites  (abdomi nails),  with  an  equal  swelling 
of  the  whole  abdomen,  and  with  a  llucluuticn 
sufTicicnllv  evident. 


Varying  according  to  the  caasev 

A,  From  an  obstruction  of  the  viscera. 

B,  From  debility. 

C,  From  a  thinness  of  tb€  blood. 

2.  Ascites  (saccatuj.),  with  a  swelling  of  the-  r- 
domen,  in  the  bepinning  at  least,  partial,  ai^d  w.iN 
a  less  evident  fluctuation. 

Genus  LXXX.  Hydrometra.  A  swelwu-  cf 
the  hypogastrium  in  women,  gradually  incrt--i"_% 
keejJ^ng  the  fchape  of  the  uterus,  yielding  to  pre- 
sure,  and  fluctuating ;  without  ischuria  cr  preg- 
nancy. 

Genus  LXXXl.  Hydrocele.  A  swelUDg  of  '^'C 
scrotum,  not  painful ;  increasing  by  degree*,  &«:/:» 
fluctuatins,  and  pellucid. 

Sect.  IV.  Solidcc. 

Genus  LXXXI  I.  Physconia.  A  swelling  cb.fy 
occupying  a  certain  part  of  the  abdomen,  gra^in- 
ally  increasing,  and  neither  sonorous  nor  fiuctas;- 
ing.    The  species  are, 

Fhysconia  hepatica. 

Physconia  splenica. 

Physconia  renalis. 

Physconia  uterina. 

Fhysconia  ab  ovario.» 

Physconia  mesenterica. 

Physconia  intestinalis. 

Physconia  omentalis. 

Physconia  polysplachna. 

Physconia  visceralis. 

Physconia  externa  lupialis. 

Physconia  externa  scirrhodea. 

Physconia  externa  hydatidosa. 

Physconia  ab  adipe  subcuianeo. 

Physconia  ab  excrescentia. 

Genus  LXXXI  IL  Rachitis.  A  Urge  hei.1 
swelling  most  in  the  forepart,  the  ribs  depreswtJ : 
abdomen  swelled,  with  a  decay  of  the  other  parts. 

Varying, 

1.  Simple,  without  any  other  disease. 

2.  Joined  with  other  diseases. 

Order  TIL  Impetigines.  Cachexies  cb-efly  as- 
forming  the  akin  and  external  parts  of  the  K'Jy. 

Genus  LXXXIV.  Scrophula.  Swelling*  ot^l' 
conglobate  glands,  especially  in  the  neck  ;  swtlVi:  ^ 
of  the  upper  lip  and  support  of  the  noj-e  ;  ibe  iy^ 
florid,  skin  thin,  abdomen  swelled.  The  speces 
are, 

1.  Scrophula  (vulgaris),  simple,  external,  raJ 
permanent. 

2.  Scrophula  (mesenterica),  simple,  iotrnJ. 
with  paleness  of  the  face,  want  of  appetite.  s»n- 
ing  of  the  abdomen,  and  unusual  fetor  of  the  ex- 
crements. 

3.  Scrophula  (fugax),  most  simple*  ippetr  ^^ 
only  about  the  neck  ;  for  the  most  part  proceed -c 
from  the  resorption  of  the  matter  of  ulcets  in  Uv 
head. 

4.  Scrophula  (Americana),  joiDed  mith  t>e 
yaws. 

Genus  LXXXV.  Syphilis.  A  contagious  ^ 
ease,  afVer  impure  venery,  and  a  disorder  d  tJj« 
genitals ;  ulcers  of  the  tonsils  ;  of  the  skm,  cs^ 
cially  about  the  margin  of  the  hair;  ct>r>-cib«« 
papulae,  ending  in  crusts  and  crusty  ulcers ;  }«^--^ 
of  the  bones  ;  exostoses. 

Genus  LXXXVL  Scorbutus.  In  cdW  era*- 
tries,  attacking  after  putrc^cent  diet,  esprcially  «.. 
as  is  salt  and  of  the  animal-kind,  where  no  s»\y*}  '^ 
fresh  vegetables  is  to  be  had;  astbcoia;  sttxptart, 
spots  of  different  colours  on  the  skin,  for  the  k-'  « 
part  livid,  and  appearing  chiefly  among  tbe  roots  * 
the  hair. 

Varying  in  degree. 


MEDICINE. 

<iy  Scorbutus  iniipiens.  Varying  according  (o  the  niture  of  the  remote 

6 ,  Scorbutus  crescens.  cause. 

^*  Scorbutus  inreCeratus.  2.  Amaurosis  (ato»ira),  aAer  the  causes  and  ac- 

V^arying  also  io  symptoms  eompanied  with  symptoms  of  debility. 

dt  Scoibutus  liTidus.  3.  Amaurosis  (tpasmodica),  after  the  causes  and 

<*.  Scorbutus  petecbialls.  with  the  signs  of  spasm. 

J^  Scorbutus  pallidus.  4.  .Amaurosis    (venenata),    from   poison    taken 

ff.  Scorbutus  ruber,  into  the  body  or  applied  outvardly  to  it. 

/<,  Scoibutuj  caltdus.  Genus  XCIV.  Dysopia.    A  depravation  of  the 

Genus  LXXXVII.  Elephantiasis.     A  contagi.  sight,  so  that  objects  cannot  be  distmctly  perceived, 

ous  disease ;  thick  wrinkled,  rough,  unctuous  skin,  except  at  a  certain  distance,  and  in  a  certain  situa- 

(lesiitute  of  hairs,  anaesthesia  in  the  extremities,  the  tion.     The  species  are, 

face  deformed  with  pimples,  the  voice  hoarse  and  I.  Dysopia  (tenebrarum),  in  which  objects  are 

nasal.  not  seen  unless  they  be  placed  in  a  strong  light. 

Gemis  LX XXVI II.     Lepra.    The  skin  rongh,  ^.  Dysopia  (luminis),  io  which  objects  are  not 

with  white,  branny,  and  chopped  eschars,  sometimes  d'stint'tly  seen  unless  by  a  weak  light, 

moist  beneath,  with  itching.  3.  Dysopia  (dissitonim),  "in  which  distant   ob« 

Genus  LXXXIX.    Frambcesia.     Swellings  re-  jects  are  not  perceived, 

sembliog  fungi,  or  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  or  4.  Dysopia  (proximorum),  io  which  the  nearest 

raspberry,  growing  on  various  parts  of  the  skin.  objects  are  not  perceived. 

Genus  XC  Trichoma.     A  contagious  disease;  5.  Dysopia  (lateralis),  in  which  objects  are  not 

the  hairs  thicker  than  usual,  and  twisted  into  inex-  perceived  unlets  placed  in  an  oblique  posture, 

tricable  knots  and  cordn.  Genus  XCV.    Pseudoblepsia.     When  the  sight 

Genus  XCI.  Icterus.      Yellowness  of  the  skin  is  dtseated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  person  tma. 

and  eyes ;  white  fsces ;  urine  of  a  dark  red,  tinging  gines  he  sees  things  which  really  do  not  exist,  or 

what  is  put  into  it  of  a  clay.colour.  sees  things  which  do  exist  after  some  other  manner 

The  idiopathic  species  are,  than  they  really  are.     The  species  are, 

1.  Icterus  (caleulosus),  with  acute  pain  in   the  I.    Paeudoblepsis    (imaginaria),    in    which    the 

rpigastrie  region,  increasing  after  meals ;   biliary  person  imagines  be  sees  things  which  really  do  not 

concretions  voided  by  stooL  exist. 

*i.  Icterus    (spasmodicus),    without  pain,    after  Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  imagine- 

spasmodic  diseases  and  passions  of  the  mind.  tion. 

3.  Icterus  (h<rpaticus),  without  pain,  after  dis-  2.  Fseudoblepsis     (mutans),    in    which    objects 
«ases  of  the  liver.  really  existing  appear  somehow  changed. 

4.  Icterus  (gravidarum),  arising  during  the  time  Varying  according  to  the  change  perceived  io 
of  pregnancy,  and  going  off  after  delivery.  the  objects,  and  according  to  the  remote  cause. 

4.  Icterus  (infantum),  coming  on  in  infanta  a  Genus  XCVI.    Dyseccsa.       A    duslnution    or 

few  days  after  birth.  total  abolition  of  the  sense  of  heariog.     The  spe- 
cies are, 

Cla.ss  IV.  Locale*.    An  aOection  of  some  part,  1-  Dysecoea  (organica\  from  a  disease  in   the 

but  not  of  the  whole  body.  organs  transmitting  sounds  to  tba  internal  ear. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 

GaDxa  I.    Dysetliesisc.    Tlie  senses  depraved,  and  "f  «*>«  l»rt  aflected. 

ov   dcstroyetl,  from   a  disease  of  the    exicrnal  or.  «•  Dyseccea  (aionica),  without  any  evident  dis. 

gans.  ^3>c  ^^  ^h®  organs  transmitting  the  sounds. 

Genua  XCIL  Caligo.     The  aight  impaired  or  Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

toUlly  destroyed  on  account  of  some  opaque  sub-  Genus  XCVII.   Paracusis.      A  depravation  of 

aUoce  interposed  between  the  objecU  and  the  re-  ^be  hearing.     The  species  are, 

tina,  inherent  in  the  eve  itself  or  the  eye-lids.    The  I  •  Paracusis  (imperfecta),  in  which  though  sounds 

species  are,                '  coming  from  external  objects  are  heard,  yet  it  is 

1.  Caligo  (lenlis),  occasioned  by  an  opoque  spot  neither  disUnclly  nor  io  the  usual  manner, 
behind  the  pupil.  Varying, 

2.  Caligo    (cornea?),    from    an    opacity  of  the  ^  With  a  dulness  of  hearing. 

cornea.  ^t  yflih  a  bearing  too  acute  and  sens'b1& 

3.  Caligo  (pupillaj),  from  an  obstruclicn  of  the  <*,  When  a  single  external  sound  is  doubled  by 
P'lpiL  some  internal  causes* 

Varying  according  to  the  different  causes  from  d.  When  the  sounds  which  a  person  desires  to 

which  it  proceeds.  bear  are  not  perceived,  unless  some  other  violent 

4.  Caligo  (humorum),  from  a  disease  or  defect  sound  is  raised  at  the  same  time. 

of  the  aqueous  humour.  2.  Paracusis  (imaginaria),  in  which  sounds  not 

Varying  according  to  the  dificieot  state  of  the  existing     externally     are    excited    from    internal 

humour.  causes. 

5.  Caligo  (palpebrarum),  from  a  disease  inherent  Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sound 
in  the  eye-Fids.  perceived,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 

Var\'ing  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  mote  cause. 

thccye-Iids.  Genus  XCVIIL    Anosmia.     A  diminulioo  or 

Genus  XCIIL   Amaurosis.     The    sight    dimi-  abolition  of  the  sense  of  smell.    The  species  are, 

nisbed,  or  totally  abolished,  without  any  evident  I.  Anosmia  (organica),  from   a  disease  in   the 

disease  of  the  eye;  the  pupil   for  the  roost  part  membrane  lining  the  internal  parts  of  the  nostrils, 

remaining  dilated  and  immoveable.      Tl:e  species  Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

2 re,  '^*  Anosmia  (atonica),  without  any  evident  dia- 

|.  Amaurosis   (compressionis^  after  the  causes  ease  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 

and  attended  with  the  symptoms  of  congestion  in  Genus  XCiX.    Agbeustia.      A   diminution   ot 

ibc  brain.                         '  uL>olition  of  the  &ensc  of  taste. 


MEDICINE. 

It  A^hcLiitia  (argonlca),   fium  i  diure  in  Ihe  I.  Aphonia    (gulturalii%   tma    Ibe    fiitrn   ir 

m'tmljjiiiie  uf  Ihe   longue,   licc{img   otT   rrom    llie  gliillii  bring  iwellrd. 

nervtt   ibuse   luluiiDra)  wliii'li   ou^ht   to  |ir<iilui;c  V.  Aphoiiii  (irtchcalis).  fram  i  rampmnin  r< 

'.'.  Agbtuil'a    (alonin),     mtUoui    in;    evidviil  3.  Aphonii   (atanka),  Trom  ibe  ettrtt  <4  Ux 

riiH-aie  ol'  llic  Ipiigue.  Itivnn  UriiiK  rut. 

UniiM  C  Anxitliciii.     A    dimlnulion    or  aid-  Jienut   CXI.    Muiiiu.     A    wacl    d  pD-c  u 

litiou  of  the  Mine  of  feeling.     The  ipeciei  fiom  prononnce  wordi.     The  >)Kdi:i  are, 

ijauratict,  (dopUd  by  Dr.  Cullen,  are,  ).  Mutria*  (orgauica^   fiom  ilie   tOD|[Be  b:iig 

1 .  Ansithetii  a  ipini  luTida.  cm  oui  or  deiiioycd. 

2.  Anxtlliesia  plethocin-  'J.  MutiUt  laionica),  fism  (lie  injuil«i  icat  a 

3.  AnKilhviia  navceniiuni.  Uie  ncrveiofilictoneuc. 

4>  Ansslliesio  mclincliulka.  3.  Alalitgi  {surdoniia),  frnni  people  Whi^  btus 
dear,  or  the  hearing  being  deilroyrd  during  ri:'^ 

Orded  IL  Dvinrrxia.  Errur  ec  defect  in  appelilc.  hood. 

Hect.    1.  Amtelilui  crromi.  Genui  CXII     Parapbonia.     A   deprared  ucu 

Genui     CI.    BiilimU.     A    de.ire  for   food    in  ofthevoiee.     The  •peciei  an, 

greater  quinlities  than  can  be  iligetled.  I.  Panphania  (pubetum),  in    vhich.  ibout  il-c 

The  idiapatlLJc  ijiecies  are,  lime  of  puberty,  the  Tuire,  iKiB  being  aeiiK  ud 

1.  Bulimia    (belluonum},   an    unusual    appt  lile  aweet,  becamea  more  gian  and  hartfa. 

fur  food  wiihoul  any  disea»  of  ilie  iiacnach.  i.  PiTtpUoDia  (rauca),  in  whicti.  bj  ttiuM  i 

2.  Bulimia    (tyiicopaUt),   a   (leiguvnl   deiire    of  the  dr>-ne»  or  flaccid   lumour  uf  ih*  Eiutct,  ibi 
meal,  on  account  of  a  lenaalioD  of  hunger  lliiesi-  voice  becomei  rough  and  lioute. 

cning  syncope.  3.  Pacapbonia  (lescraans),    in  which,  by  tewn 

3.  liulimia    (enietica\   an    appetite  fur  a   great  uf  an   obilructinn    in    (be  nottiila,    the  •»«  le- 
quanlily  of  nical,  wliich  it  ibiown  up  imiiiediditly  comri  hoane,  »iili  a   (ounJ    biiting  thiougt  !l( 

Genns  CIL  Polydipsia.     An  app«liic  for  an  un-  4.  Paraphonia  (palatina).  in  vhlch.  db  >rcn<i:.[ 

usual  quantity  of  drink.  of  a  defect  or  diviiion  of  ibe  uiitla,  lot  tbc  •«  >' 

The    jiolydipiia    ii   atnioit   alvayt   lymptomaiic,  part  nilh  a  hare  lip,  the  Toice  becamet  olBn-ri. 

and  varies  only  according  to  llie  nature  of  Ihe  d.s-  hoane,  and  unpltaunt. 

case  «liich  aceiini]unies  it.  5.  Paraphonia  (dangeni),  in  ■hirh  the  nu.t  a 

Genua  CIII.  I'ica.     A  doire  of  awalluning  sub-  changed  to  one  acute,  ihrilU  and  Email 

Genus  CIV.  Sityriatia.  An  unbounded  desire  of  laxaiian  of  the  velum  palaii  and  glollia,  a  uxM  '■> 

vcncry  in  roen.     The  (peclea  arf,  produced  during  intpiralion. 

I.  Silyriosia  fjuvenihs),  an  unbounded  desire  of 
Vinery,  the  body  at  the  satne  time  being  little  dis- 
ordered. 1.  Psell>!:mus  (hsliuni), 

M.  Sityrlasis  (furicn.).  a  vchcmcnl  desire  of  re-  especially  the  Brat  one>  of  ■  mscouiv.  are  ta 

nerv,  with  a  great  disorder  of  the  body  at  the  lanie  titv  pronounced,  and  nol  viihoul  ■  fiequnl  ti 

time.  titiun  of  the  firti  syllable. 

Genua  CV.  Nymphomania.     An  unbounded  de-  3.  Psellismut  (Hngeat\  in  >hich  ibe  anu-.i 

Varying  in  degree.  doubled. 

Genua  CVI,    Noilal^ia.     A    violent    ittin   in  3.  FKlll^mu*  (lallans).   In   whiib   the  K-ai 

ing  it.  instead  of  R. 

1.  Nosuljiia  (simpler),  miihoulany  other  dis.'3se.  4.  PselUsmut    (emollicns),   io    whicb   the  b 


Gcnui  evil.  Anurttij.  Want  olau  api>vlile  for  of  ihe   lon^je  being   large,   or  awellcd, 

food.     .M»»vi  jvi'ipToiiatiir,  letters  are  better  heard,  and  ofies  ptonoi 

1.  AnotcNi,!.    (humuralis),  from   loi^e  liunicur  ,ieid  of  ethers, 
loading  ihc  sioinaih.  6.   Fsel 

•J.  Anoivxia  (atonica.1  fioai  the  tone  of  the  gbres  letten  cai 

of  the  stomach  Win:.-  lost.  euliv. 

Genus  CVIII.  Adipiii.     Ann!  of  thlrj:    Al.         r~  Piellismill  (logustomatBin),  in  vbich,  ma- 

«»yt  a  aj-TBi-roni  cf  sou-.e  disease  aileci^ng  the  sen-  count  of  the  dirision  of  ihe  p^le,    Ihe  pOsni 

».iiiuiii  coininuiic.  Witcrs  art  leu  perfectly  nonousced. 

G..i,„sri\.  Ar.i|-lic.-disia.     Wa::t  of  desire  Icr.         C-nui  CXIV.  Strabismus.    Th«  optie  am  «* 

.i«.  vcTiciv.  the  eyes  not  eooTerging.     The  specie  an^ 
«vics  au-.  1.  Sltalasmus  (hatatiulis),  from  a  bod  nBtmt  i' 


1    (commodm),  from    (be   gn'n 
ility  of  ona  eye  above  (be  Jil.a: 
I  ciaDot  be  coavcoicollj  ii«d. 
I  (ncce^siriua).  frcm   a  chaa^  '-' 
ic    aliape   of    lb*    puu   «'  '^ 


MEDICINE. 


1.  Contftclum  (priottrw),  from  the  imiidet  b^ 
coining  cootiacted  aad  rlgi^ 

Of  From  the  mincki  becoming  rigid  by  tnflam* 
mation. 

bt  From  mntelet  becoming  rigid  by  ipum. 

c.  From  muaclea  contracted  by  reaaon  of  tbcir 
antagonitU  baving  become  paralytic. 

</,  From  miisclca  contracted  by  an  irrilating 
acrinuniy. 

3.  Contrtetora  (articularii),  from  atifT joints. 

OmBsa  IV.  Apoccnoaes.  A  ilux  either  of  blood 
or  iome  other  hnmour  flowhig  more  plentifully 
than  uaoa),  without  pyrexia,  or  an  incieaaed  im* 
pulae  of  fluids. 

Genoa  CX  VL  Profusio.    A  flux  of  blood. 

Genus  CXVIf.  Ephidrosis.  A  preternatural 
evacuation  of  sweat. 

Symptomatic  ephidroses  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  which  they  accompaayt  the 
diiicrent  nature  of  the  sweat  itcel'f,  and  sometimes 
the  diflerent  parts  of  the  body  which  sweat  most. 

Genus  CXVIII.  Epiphora.  A  flux  of  the  la- 
chrymal humour. 

Genus  CXIX.  Ptyalismus.  A  flux  of  saliva. 

Genus  CXX.  Enuresis.  An  involuntary  flux 
of  urine  without  pain.  The  species  are, 

1.  Enuresis  (atonica),  after  diseases  injuring  the 
sphincter  of  the  Madder. 

2.  Enuresis  (irritata),  from  a  compreuion  or  irri- 
tation of  the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXL  Gonorrhoea.  A  preternatural 
flux  of  humour  from  the  urethra  in  men,  with  or 
without  a  desire  of  Tcnery.    The  species  are, 

1.  Gonorrhoea  (pura),  in  which,  without  any 
impure  tenery  having  preceded,  a  humour  resem* 
bling  pus,  without  dysuria  or  propensity  to  venery, 
flows  from  the  urethra. 

9.  Gonorrhoea  (impura),  in  which  after  impure 
venery,  an  humour  like  pus  flows  from  the  urethra 
with  dysuria.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 

3.  Gonorrhoea  (mucosa),  in  which  sfter  an  im- 
pure gonorrhoea,  a  mucous  humour  flows  from  the 
urethra  with  little  or  no  dysuria. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  (Isxorum),  in  which  an  humour, 
for  the  most  part  pellucid,  without  any  erection  of 
the  penis,  but  with  a  propensity  to  venery,  flows 
Uom  the  urethra  while  the  person  is  awake. 

5.  Gonorrhoea  (dormientiuro),  in  which  the  se- 
minal liquor  Is  thrown  out,  with  erection  and  desire 
of  venery,  in  those  who  are  asleep  and  have  lascivi- 
Otis  dreama. 

OanxR  V.  Epischeaes.  Suppressions  of  evacua- 
tion. 

Genus  CXXII.  Obatipatio.  The  stools  either 
suppressed,  or  slower  than  usuaL  The  species 
are, 

1.  Obstipatio  (debilium),  in  lax,  weak,  and  for 
the  most  part  dyspeptic  persons, 

Q,  Obstipatio  (rigidorum),  in  people  whose  fibres 
are  rigid,  and  frequently  of  an  hjrpochoodriac  dispo- 
sition. 

3:  Obstipatio  (obstructorum),  with  symptoms 
of  the  colica  1st,  2nd,  4th,  and  7th,  above-men- 
tioned. 

Genus  CXXIII.  Ischuria.  An  absolute  sup- 
pression of  urine.  The  species  are, 

1.  Ischuria  (renalis),  coming  after  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  with  pain,  or  troublesome  sense  of 
wdght  in  the  region  of  the  kidney's,  ar.d  without 
aiiy  sweUiog  of  the  bypogastrium,  or  desire  of 
isakinff  water. 

2.  Ischuria  (uretcrica\  coming  after  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  with  a  sense  of  paiu  or  uncosiueis  in 


some  part  ef  the  ureten  «od  without  any  tum^.pf 
the  bypogastrium,  or  desire  of  making  water. 

3.  Ischuria  (vesieaiis),  with  a  swelling  of  the 
bypogastrium,  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
a  frequent  atimiilus  to  make  water. 

4.  Ischuria  (urethralis),  with  a  swelling  of  the 
hypogastrium,  frequent  siimulous  to  make  water, 
and  pain  in  some  part  of  the  urethra. 

All  these  species  are  subdivided  into  many  va- 
rieties, according  to  their  diflerent  causes. 

Genus  CXXfV.  Dysuria.  A  painful,  and  some- 
how impeded  emission  of  urine.   The  species  are^ 

) .  Dyauria  (ardena),  with  heat  of  water,  without 
any  manifeat  disorder  of  the  bladder. 

*J,  Dyauria  (spasmodica),  from  a  spasm  com* 
monicated  from  the  other  psrts  to  the  blsdder. 

3.  Dysuria  (compressionis),  from  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  pressing  upon  the  bladder. 

4.  Dysuria  (phlogistica),  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

5.  Dyauria  (irritata),  with  signs  of  a  stone  in  th« 
bladder. 

6.  Dysuria  (mucosa),  with  a  copious  esefctlen 
of  mucus. 

Genus  CXXV.  Dyspermatismua.  A  slow,  im« 
pedtfd,  and  insufficient  emission  of  semen  in  the  ve- 
nereal act    The  species  are, 

I.  Dyspermatismus  (urethralis),  from  disease 
of  the  urethra. 

9.  Dyspermatismus  (nodosos),  from  knots  on  the 
cavernous  bodies. 

3.  DyspermsUsmus  (prKpotialis),  from  too 
narrow  an  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 

4.  Dyspermatismus  (mucosus),  from  mucus  in- 
farcting  the  urethra. 

5.  Dyapermatismus  (hypertonicus),  from  too 
strong  an  erection  of  the  penia. 

6.  Dyspermatismus  (epilepticus),  from  a  spas- 
modic epilepsy  happening  during  the  time  of 
coition. 

7.  Dyspermatismus  (apractodes),  from  an  Imbe- 
cility of  the  parts  of  genctrntion. 

8.  Dyspermatismus  (refluusX  in  which  thete  is 
no  emission  of  semen,  because  it  returns  from  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXVL  Amenorrhoes.  The  menses 
either  flowing  more  sparingly  than  usual,  or  not  st 
all,  at  their  ususl  time^  without  pregnancy.  The 
species  are, 

1.  Amenorrhoea  (emensionis),  in  those  arrived  al 
puberty,  in  whom,  after  the  usual  time,  the  menses 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  many 
diflerent  morbid  aflectiona  have  taken  place. 

2.  Amenorrhoea  (suppressionisX  in  adults,  in 
whom  the  menses  which  bad  already  begun  to  flow 
are  suppressed. 

3.  Amenorrhoea  (diflleilis),  in  which  the  menses 
flow  sparingly,  and  with  difficulty. 

Ordek  VI.  Tumores.  An  increased  magnitude 
of  any  part  without  phlogosis. 

Genus  CXXV II.  Aneurisms.  A  soft  tumor, 
with  pulsation,  above  an  artery. 

Genus  CXX  VIII.  Varix  A  soft  tumor,  with- 
out pulsation,  above  a  vein. 

Genus  CXXIX.  Ecchymoroa.  A  diffused,  sad 
scsrce  eminent,  livid  tumor. 

Genus  CXXX.  Scirrhus.  An  hard  tumor  of 
some  part,  generally  of  a  gland,  without  pain,  and 
difficultly  brought  to  suppuration. 

Genus  CXXXI.  Cancer.  A  painful  tumor  of  a 
scirrhous  nature,  and  degenerating  into  an  ilUcon* 
ditioned  ulcer. 

Genus  CXXX  1 1.  Bubo.  A  suppurating  tumn^' 
of  a  cuuglobatc  gland. 


MEDICINE. 


Genus  CXXXII.    Sarcoma.     A  soft   swelling,  fever;  and  tynochus^  a  mixed  fever,  comment) c 

tvithout  pain-  like  the  first,  and  terminating  like  the  second.    Tr< 

Crenus  LAX  XIV.   Verruca.  A  harder  scabrous  intermittent  family  are  defined  as  foll<rws.     Ferei 

swelhng.  arising  from  the  miasm  of  marshy  groundj.  with  an 

Oenus  CXXXV.  Clavus.     A  hard,  lamellated  evident  remission,  the  returning  fits  being  almost 

thickness  of  the  skin.  always  ushered  in  by  horror  or  trembling,    (he 

Genus  CXXXVI.    Lupia.     A  moveable,   soft  paroxysm  onlv  in  the  day.    The  coHtUttied  family 

tumor  below  the  skin,  without  pain.  are  defined  thus:  fevers  without  intermisxioa,  nk 

Genus  CXXXVIL  Ganglion.  An  harder  move-  occasioned  bv  marsh  miasm,  attended  with  exacer- 

able  swelling,  adhering  to  a  tendon.  bations  and  remis8ion^  though  not  very  perceptible 

4;n  J  °"'  CXXXVllI.  Hydatis.  Acuticular  vesicle  The  remote  causes  of  fever  are  not  always  to  be 

fiUed  with  aqueous  humour.  easily  or  accurately  distinguished,  and  of  the  proxi- 

Genus  CXXXIX.  Hydarthrus.    A  most  painful  mate  causes  we  may  fairly  be  said  to  know  uoihing, 

swellmg  of  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  knee,  at  first  since  so  many  different  conjectures,  often  io  direct 

scarce  elevated,  of  the  same  colour  with  the  skin,  hostility  to  each  other,  have  been  offered  by  writers 

diminishmg  the  mobility.  of  the  first  reputation,  and  the  system  of  ycstpnhy 

Genus  CXL.  Exostosis.  A  hard  tumor  adhering  has  so  frequently  fallen  before  that  ofto>day.  Wai, 

to  a  bone.  out  entering  therefore  into  this  controverted  $ub- 

ject,  we  shall  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  gcoCTil 

Ubj>ck  V  II,  Ectopiae.     Tumors  occasioned  by  symptoms  and  mode  of  treatmenL 

the  removal  of  some  part  out  of  its  proper  situation  Intermiitents. 

Genus   CXLI.  Hernia.     An  ectopia  of  a   soft  a       j             *           i                         ^   . .    , 

)»art  as  yet  covered  with  the  skin  and  other  integu-  .    T'^:f^':""4  '^^"  "  paroxysm  of  this  fever 

ments.  '*  divided  into  three  stages — the  cold,  hot,  and 

Genus  CXLII.  Prolapsus.     A  bare  ectopia  of  ^^'^J'^g  ^^fg"- 

some  soft  part                                                  '^  Ine  first  stage  commences  with  yawmog  aci 

Genus  CXLIII.  Luxatio.     The  removal  of  a  *7«*^*'''rg;  t»»ere  is  at  the  same  time  an  uneasy  sense 

bone  from  its  place  in  the  joints.  weariness  or  maptitude  to  motion,  accompank^ 

Order  VJII.  Dialyses.  A  soluUon  of  continuity ;  ^'^^  *??^  J^^^  °^  ^/^"'^y '  .P*'*"^  V^  *^'''»^- 

manifest  to  the  siphl'or  touch  '"^  ^^  "*®  features  and  extremities  arc  also  obserr. 

Genus  CXLI V.  Vulnus.     A  recent  and  bloody  f.^*^ '  *'  '^l'  P?7.^  '^"^  /^^^°^  ^^  *t  ^'l^i' 

solution  of  the  unity  of  some  soft  part  by  the  mo-  ^^"5  "l^t      i    'i  ^  "^^  ^7^°"  u*^*^°"^*'  "*" 

tion  of  some  hard  body                               '  patient  takes  lilUe  or  no  notice  of  it ;  the  skin,  b-w- 

Genus  CXLV.  Ulcus.     A  purulent  or  ichorous  ZT'  ^T"*""^'  Ti^*!;"  ''  *^!  "*" '°  "^^^  ''T^^r 

solution  of  a  soft  part  "     "  sensible  than  usual ;  a  sensation  of  ctsld- 

Genus  CXLVI.  Herpes.     A  orent  number  of  "^!f  l'  T!1\^^'u^I  ^^'^'^  ^'""f^  ^^'^^  ]' 

phlyctcn.'e   or  small  uk-ers,  gathering  in   clusters,  *^  ^'f  J^'^rf  fV**^  ^'"^^  .""*^  graduaUy  spreads 

creeping,  and  obstinate           ^            ^                   *»  over  the  whole  body,  producing  an  umrersal  »hak- 

Gcnus  CXLVII.  Tinea.     Small  ulcers  among  [^^  ''  f^  'I?"  ^  ^^'\f^  ^""'f^"?^  "°^t  ^^^  ^"^T''. 

the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  pouring  out  a  f?"^V°"  °^  «»^^  stiU  continuing    the  warmib  of 

humour  which  changes  to  a  white  friable  scurf.  ^"  '*''"*  ''^^^^^  ^^  '\«  ^^eling  of  another  person. 

Genus  CXLVHI.  Psora.     Itcl.v  pustules  and  ""'  "^^^^'^  ^V  t»>e   thermometer,    gradually  in 

little  ulcers  of  an  infectious  nature',  c.'.ietlv  infest-  7"'"'  '^^^Z*  "^""'^^^  and  frequent^  vocnning 

ing  the  hands.                                                 '  ot  a  bilious  matter:  pains  of  the  back,  liaibt,  Ivnris, 

Gf-nu<i  C\1  TV    Tr,,.(.„«      n          i     i        •  .  ^^^    head-ach,    or    more    commonly   drowsiness, 

vjerius  L.AL.1A.  iraclura.     liones  b.-oken  into  ,,..,«                       j      ui     o              r                      j 

brf^e  frofrnects.  stupor,  or  a  considerable  degree  of  coma  attciid 

Genus\^L.    Caries.    An  exulceration  of  a  bone  !!'"  ''T '  ^^^  '^I'P^''^"  'f  ^'^"^°'  ^^  .'"^'T ' 

a  u  u^^  j},g  pyjg^  jj^  small,  frequent,  someUmes  irreguhr. 

Part   IV.  and  of:en  scarcely  perceptible:  the  urine  is  alxnast 

Prihiicc,  colourless,  and  without  cloud  or  s»euiment. 

This  after  all  is  the  most  important  branch  of  ^*  ^^^  ^°'*^  ^^^  shivering,  after  alternating  for 

medical  science,   and    that  to    vhich   everv-  other  ^^"^^  *'™^  "^^^^  "^^  flushings,  gradually  abate; 

branch    ought    to    be    merely   sulservientl     I'he  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'"''S^  '«  ushered  in  by  a  preternatural  heat, 

Greeks  denominated  it  r;r.i.f  (praxis),  the  Latins  *^^  »'"^**  becomes  full,  strong,  and  bard,  the  respt- 

vwiu*    mcdcndi  ;  we  have  preferred   the  Ent'lish  ''*^^*'"  "  ^^^  ^''^'  ^"*  *^'"  frequent  and  anxious, 

synonym,  as  writing  for  general  readers.  *^^  paleness  and  shrinking  of  the  features,  together 

Id  developing  the  modern  practice  of  medicine,  '''^^  ^^^  constriction  of  the  skin,  now  disappear, 


cstabUshed  authorities  of  modern  times.  *^^»  ^^  "  "^  "^^^^  *"  ^*  ^"*  *^*^  »*»*  "^^^ 

p  on,  is  accompanied  intb  throU>iiig  of  tbe  temporal 

7>.  ,^  .         T«        ^^^^'^  «•  arteries,  and  frequently  rises  to  deliriam,  and  the 

ivrrrM.— Frequent  pulse  succtvdcd  by  shivering  ^.^ine  is  high-coloured;  as  the  hot  stage  advances, 

or    horror;   inereasid    heat;    d:Murbed   lunclons  ;  the  nausea  and  Tomitin<r  .hate.  «id  mTih^  ;mn«rw 


prostration  of  &trcnL:th. 


the  nausea  and  vomiting  abate,  and  on  the  appear^ 
ance  of  moisture  upon  the  skin,  tbey  genoally  cease 


.  Onrra  I.  altogether.     The  hot  stage  is  at  length  terminated 

/•.7',.f.     F,r-f.'~l\xc\\  inrlrixndent  of  IvX-al  by  a  profuse  sweat,  which  breaks  out,  first  about 

nfkrtion  as  its  cause ;  languor,  lassitude,  and  other  the  face  and  breast ;   it  gradually  extends  over  the 

s.irns  of  debility.  ^..j^^l^  ^^^  ^nd  terminates  the  paroxysm ;  most  oi 

1  his  order  is  divuU>d  ii.to  two  sections:  intrr-  the  functions  are  restored  to  their  natural  state.  L^-e 

vnttrnt,  imliiain^  tertians,  qunrtans.  and  quotiJians,  respration  becomes  free,  the  urine  deposits  a  later  . 

with  the  d.ilereiit  vaiicti.s  .  t  tlu  vc  illsiinet  j;cnera  ;  timis  sediment,  the  sweat  gradually  ceases,  and  wiiK 

uhuli  iiulinlc  t!.i  -tJK-rn.f  ^v  <\A,7,  ii  the  febrile  s>mptoms;  tlie  patient  is,  hMtm-i. 

•ualoiy  level  ;  /.■;  ./..•.  i^u^iid,  crjiil  left  in  a  weak  and  wtaricd  sUlc:  between  ibc  j*. 


MEDICINE. 

roxysmi,  the  pttUent  ii  more  fftsily  fatigued  then  band,  it  induces  costivenes*^  a  few  grains  of  llie 

usual,  complaint  of  want  of  appetite,  and  the  ftkin  rhubarb  will  obviate  it,  and  at  the  same  time  give 

is  parched,  or  he  is  more  liable  to  profu»e  perspin.  tone  to  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  is  sometimes 

tion  than  in  health.    The  cold  6t  of  this  species  is  of  service  to  add  about  a  scruple  of  snake-root 

longer  than  that  of  the  quotidian,  but  shorter  than  to  each  dose  of  the  bark ;   where  the  stomach 

tlat  of  the  quartan,  and  the  whole  paroxysm  is  is  habitually  weak,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  combine 

•borter  than  that  of  the  quotidian,  but  longer  than  aroroatics  or  bitters  with  the  bark,  as  calamus,  or 

that  of  the  quartan.  canella  alba,  Slc    The  sulphat  of  copper,  may  be 

The  predisposing  causes  of  intennittents  are,  employed  in  the  usual  doses :  the  ozyd  of  arsenic 

whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  body,  a  warm  moist,  combined  with  opiates,  either  in  solution  or  in  the 

or  cold  damp  atmosphere,  particular  seasons,  as  form  of  pills,  will  frequently  succeed,   when   the 

spring  and  autumn:    the  occasional  or  exciting  bark  and  other  remedies  have  been  tried  without 

causes  are,  marsh  miasmata,  contagion,  and  perhaps  e6fecL     If  the  disease  should  prove  obstinate,  and 

lunar  influence.  any  pain  can  be  perceived  by  the  patient  upon  press- 

/*ft)^^ii0tii.— Mildness  and  regularity  of  the  pa-  ing  the  right  hypoohondrium,  small  doses  of  the 

roxysm,  a  general  cutaneous  eruption,  or  an  erup-  calomel  or  friction  with  the  unguentum  hydra^tyri, 

tion  about  the  mouth  and  behind  the  ears,  aceom-  continued  until  a  slight  soreiMss  of  the  mouth  is 

panied  with  a  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  when  the  induced,  trill,  in  general,  be  attended  with  the  most 

paroxysm  is  going  off:   a  free  haemorrhage  from  beneflcial  efl&cts,  as  its  continuance  is  most  com- 

the  nose  during  the  paroxysm,  and  the  urine  deposit-  monly  the  conaequence  of  obstructed  viseera.    The 

Ing  a  lateritious  sediment  in  the  last  stsge,  are  favour-  circumstances  which  prevent  our  fulfilling  the  two 

able  symptoms.    Coma,  delirium,  great  anxiety,  first  indications  are,  inflammatory  diathesis,  accu- 

diffictdt  respiration,  attended  with  hickup,  swelling  mulation  of  bile  in  the  stomach,  and  of  that  and 

of  the  tonsils,  the  abdomen  tumid,  hard,  and  pain,  feces  in  the  intestinal  canal.    The  first  circuro- 

ful  to  the  touch,  accompsnied  with  obstinate  cos-  stsnce  will  be  removed  by  blood-letting ;  and  if, 

tiTeoess,  tension  and  pain  in  the  epigsstric  snd  hy-  during  the  paroxysm,  any  uigent  symptoms  indi- 

pochondric  r^ons  during  the  psroxysm  :  listless-  cate  the  presence  of  that  diathesis,  it  will  be  attend. 

neas,  nausea,  or  debility,  attended  with  vertigo  in  ed  with  the  fsreatest  prospect  of  success,  if  the  ope^ 

the  intermissions,  or  a  few  drops  of  Uood  falling  ration  is  performed  during  the  hot  stagey  when  the 

from  the  nose  in  the  paroxysm,  are  unfavourable  excitement  is  most  considerable^  the  latter  causes 

symptoms.     Intermittents  are  frequently  followed  will  be  removed  by  the  administration  of  emetics 

by  or  attended  with  obstructions  in  the  diflferent  and  cathartics :  if  there  is  a  great  degree  of  debility, 

viscera,  particularly  in  the  liver  and  spleen;  dropsy,  the  system  must  be  strengthened  by  a  generous 

dysentery,  jaundice,  and  various  species  of  inflare-  diet,  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  gentle  exercise,  the 

niation.  cold  bath,  and  change  of  air.     As  in  this  disease 

Treatment. — In  the  paroxysms  we  are  to  endea-  relapaes  very  frequently  occur,  it  will  not  only  be 

vour  to  shorten  the  diflerent  stages,  and  obtain  a  sdvisable,  but  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  the 

final  svlution  of  the  disease.     In  the  intermissions  bark,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  four  times  a  day,  for 

we  are  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  two  or  three  weeks ;  at  the  same  time  the  patient 

and  endeavour  to  obviate  certain  circumstances,  must  most  studiously  avoid  all  the  exciting  causes, 

which  may  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  either  of  the  two  and  every  irregularity  in  diet.     Vemsl  are  less  lia- 

first  indications.  ble  than  autumnal  intermittents  to  become  conti- 

Tbe  first  indication  will  be  accomplished  by  the  nued  fevers,  and  sre  rarely  attended  with  alarming 
administration  of  an  emetic  at  the  commencement  symptoms,  or  followed  by  dangerous  obstructions. 
of  the  paroxysm,  or  during  the  cold  stsge ;  ipr  The  taste  of  the  bark  will  be  concealed  in  a  great 
which  purpose  the  tartar  emetic  is  the  best ;  it  measure,  by  exhibiting  it  in  milk,  butter-milk,  or 
should  be  given  in  divided,  but  pretty  lai^e  drops ;  infusion  of  liquorice ;  and  if  the  stomach  should 
the  patient  should  at  the  same  time  be  put  to  bed,  possess  a  considersbie  decree  of  irritability,  opium, 
kept  in  wsrm  blankets,  and  allowed  warm  diluent,  administered  either  by  itself  or  combined  with 
but  not  stimulating  liquors,  except  there  is  a  con-  camphor,  will,  in  general,  succeed  in  enabling  that 
aiderable  degree  of  debility ;  and  immediately  tlie  organ  to  retain  the  bark.  The  paroxysm  msy  be 
hot  stage  is  formed  a  genile  diaphoresis  wiU  be  ex-  generally  prevented  by  administering  a  full  dose  of 
cited,  and  a  final  solution  of  the  paroxysm  procured,  the  tinctura  opii,  in  mulled  wine  or  hot  diluted 
by  the  exhibition  of  opiates,  assisted  by  moderate  spirits,  about  an  hour  previous  to  Its  expected  re- 
draughts  of  tepid,  or,  if  the  heat  be  pretematurally  turn. 

great,  of  cold  liquids,  and  by  the  neutral  salu.     In  ^      •       j  c 

the  intermissions,  the  bark  should  be  sdministered  Continued  Fever. 

in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  morev  every  one,  two,  or        This  is  either  inflammatory  (jnfnoeha)^  putrid  or 

three  hours,  so  that  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  Jail  {iyphufi)^  or  mixed  {$ynochH»), 
half,  maybe  taken  during  the  iutermisiion ;  when         Symptoms  of  Synochtu — Thisfever,  which,  how- 

the  apyrexy  is  long,  as  in  the  tertian,  its  exhibition  ever,  without  topical  inflammation,  is  in  this  coun- 

snay  be  delayed  till  within  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  try  a  very  rare  occurrence,  generally  commences 

time  when  the  next  paroxysm  is  expected,  which  with  short  fits  of  cold  and  heat  alternating  with 

will  frequently  more  efiectually  prevent  its  return  each  other,  to  which  succeed  sn  intense  burning 

Uian  when  given  in  small  doses  during  a  long  inter*  heat,   head-ach.    accompanied  with   throbbing    of 

mission ;  but  if  there  is  a  great  d^ree  of  debility,  the  temples,  or  tinnitut  aurium^  pains  in  the  back, 

or  where  the  intermissions  are  short,  as  in  the  quo-  loins,  aud  joints,  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  his 

tidian,  the  cinchona  should  be  employed  immedi-  body  had  been  severely  bruised ;  tlie  face  is  full 

ately  after  the  termination  of  the  paroxysm,  at  and  florid,  the  eyes  are  inflamed  and  incapable  of 

longer  or  shorter  intervals,  until  the  return  of  the  bearing  the  light,  the  skin,  mouth,  and  tliroat  are 

next  fit,  in  such  doses  ss  the  stoqjach  will  besr,  and  dry,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  crust,  the 

the  urgency  of  the  case  may  require :  when  this  in-  thirst  is   intolerable,    the  respiration   is  frequent, 

valuable  nwdicine  purges,  a  few  drops  of  the  tine-  hurried,  generally  oppressed,  and  attended  with  a 

tare  of  opium  may  be  added ;  and  if,  on  the  other  dry  cough ;  there  is  anorexia^  nausea^  vomiting. 
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restlessness,  and  delirium ;  the  urine  is  secreted  in 
small  quantity,  and  is  high  coloured,  the  bowels  are 
costive,  the  pulse  is  frequent,  strong,  and  hard, 
scarcely  ever,  however,  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  strokes  in  a  minute ;  the  blood,  when 
drawn,  ic  covered  with  a  whitish  or  yelIowi.-ih  crust. 
In  this  country,  after  the  symptoms  have  continued 
for  some  days,  they  begin  generally  to  assume 
those  of  typhus,  so  that  tiie  whole  disease  is  syno- 
chus. 

Cauics, — Suppression  of  the  accustomed  evacua- 
tions ;  cold  by  any  means  applied,  as  exposure  of 
the  body  to  the  cold  air,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
spiration; exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  intern- 
pcrance  in  eating,  but  more  particularly  in  drinking; 
topical  inflammation ;  intense  study ;  great  fatigue ; 
the  premature  repulsion  of  eruptions;  perspiration 
suddenly  checked,  and  violent  passions  of  the 
mind. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  fever  will  be  readily  distin- 
guished  from  the  typhus  mitior  by  the  strength  of 
the  pulse,  the  intense  heat,  great  thirst,  violent 
pains  in  the  back  and  joints,  high  coloured  urine, 
and  by  the  less  derangement  of  the  mental  func- 
tions. 

Proffnotis. — This  fever  frequently  terminates  in  a 
favourable  manner  about  the  seventh  day,  either  by 
hemorrhage,  a  profuse  diaphoresis,  or  by  the  urine 
depositing  a  copious  lateritious  sediment ;  the  ter- 
mination by  diarrhoea  is  a  much  more  rare  occur- 
rence. If  the  respiration  is  very  laborious,  if  the 
liead-ach  is  very  severe,  attended  with  delirium 
ferox,ifthe  abdominal  viscera  are  much  affected, 
if  tiie  urine  is  pale  or  limpid,  and  the  skin  assumes 
a  yellow  tinge  before  the  seventh  day,  we  may 
generally  expect  an  unfavourable  issue. 

The  removal  of  this  disease  must  be  attempted 
by  blood-letting,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the   symptoms  of  increased  excitement,  strength, 
and  former  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  and  nature 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic;   if,  on  the  first  blood- 
letting,  the  symptoms  are  considerably  alleviated, 
and  the  pulse  and  heat  become  nearly  natural,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  symptoms  continue  with  but  little  or  no 
abatement,  it  will  not  only  l>e  advisable  but  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  repeat  the  operation,  until  we 
nearly  reduce  the  pulse  and  heat  to  the  natural 
standard  ;  the  blood-letting  will  be  the  more  efficaci- 
ous the  more  suddenly  we  abstract  the  blood ;  an 
emetic  should  then  be  administered,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  its  operation  has  ceased,  a  cathartic  should 
be  exhibited,  for  which  purpose,  the  phosphat  or  sul- 
phat  of  soda,  or  the  sulphat  of  magnesia  combined 
with  the  infusion  of  senna,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
the  tartarised  antimony,  will  be  the  most  effica- 
cious;  the  calomel  is  a  preferable  medicine  to  the 
others ;  after  the  contents  of  the  prima*  viae  are 
sufficiently  evacuated,  we  should  order  the  neutral 
salts,  particularly  the  saline  draughts,  every  two  or 
three  hours,  to  each  dose  of  which,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  drops  of  aulimonial  wine,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  spirit  of  nitre,   may  be  conjoined  with 
advantage;  cooling  mucilaginous  liquors  acidulated 
with  the  vegetable  acids,  or  cold  water,  should  be 
freely  allowed,  when  the  heat  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  steadily  above  the  natural  standard.     It  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  disease,   that   the  alimentary  canal 
should    be   kept   clear    of    feculent    matter;    for 
which    purpose   the   mildest    laxatives    should    be 
employed,  or  perhaps  mucilaginous  clysters  would 
be  preferable  :   all  exercise,  bt)lli  of  the  body  and 
mind,  must  be  btudiously  avoided,   the  pailcnt  must 


be  kept  quiet  and  in  a  botizontal  posture^  the  fight 
should  be  as  much  aa  possible  excluded,  tbere 
should  be  a  free  circulation  of  cool  air  through  the 
apartment,  the  floor  of  which  should  be  frequently 
sprinkled  with  cold  water,  the  patient  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  bed-clothes,  all  excremeotal 
matters  should  be  speedily  removed,  and  the  paUect 
should  have  frequent  changes  of  dry  linen.  If  the 
pain  of  the  head  is  very  violent,  accompanied  with 
delirium,  or  if  the  patient  Is  oppressed  with  coma^ 
blood  letting,  both  general  and  topical,  vill  be  ne- 
cessary, provided  the  strength  of  the  patient  ia  not 
too  much  exhausted,  cathartics  and  laxatire  clys- 
ters must  be  ordered,  the  head  should  be  shaved, 
and  cooling  applicationa,  as  vinegar  and  water,  or 
a  solution  of  the  volatile  salts  of  hartshorn  in  vine- 
gar, and  the  like,  must  be  employed ;  blistering  the 
head,  and  fomenting  the  lower  extremities,  will 
also  be  of  service.  If  the  respiration  ahoiaki  be 
much  oppressed,  and  attended  with  a  abort  dry 
cough,  we  must  immediately  have  xecouxse  to 
blood-letting,  both  general  and  local;  bliiifrs 
should  be  applied  to  the  thorax,  and  ve  should 
direct  a  liberal  use  of  mucilaginous  diluents. 
Should  the  abdominal  viscera  be  attacked  ia  the 
course  of  the  disease,  the  same  general  raenns  uf 
blood-letting  and  blistering  roust  be  employed, 
together  with  laxatives  or  fomentation  of  the  lower 
extremities.  In  this  climate,  after  a  short  period, 
the  symptoms  generally  begin  to  assume  the  ty- 
phoid form,  therefore  some  degree  of  caution  will 
be  indispensably  necessary  in  the  liberal  employ- 
ment of  evacuations,  lest  we  should  induce  a  fkgree 
of  fatal  debility. 

Symptoms  of  Typhtu, — An  uneasy  and  peculiar 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  attended  with 
nausea  and  giddiness,  frequently  denotes  the  ap- 
proach  of  tliis  fever;  in  many  cases,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  perceived,  and  the  disease 
generally  commences  with  lassitude,  languor,  some 
degree  of  debility,  horripilatio  or  sense  of  creeping, 
impaired  appetite,  alternate  and  irregular  heats  aod 
chills,  anxiety  about  the  pnecordia,  and  great  de- 
jection of  spirits,  accompanied  with  frequent  sigh, 
ing.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  hcad-acii.  or 
an  uneasiness  and  confusion  of  head;  «  deep- 
seated  pain,  or  a  sensation  of  coldness  is  perceiv^ 
pariicidarly  in  the  occiput;  there  is  nausea,  vomit- 
ing of  insipid  phlegm,  and  great  prostration  of 
strength  ;  the  heat  of  the  body  is  but  little  increas. 
ed  ;  there  is  little  or  no  thirst ;  the  tongue  at  ths 
commencement  of  the  disease  is  moist  and  cover^i 
with  a  wbit«  crust,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  it 
becomes  dry,  brown,  and  chapped;  the  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  sunk ;  the  pulsie  is  small,  weak, 
and  frequent ;  the  respiration  is  oppretsed,  and  at- 
tended with  great  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia ;  the 
urine  is  pale,  and  secreted  in  too  great  a  <piaat<ty. 
The  uneasiness  and  confusion  of  head  iacresse 
with  the  debility,  and  prevent  the  patient  froai 
going  to  sleep ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  does  not  refresh 
him  ;  and  on  the  second  or  third  nigbt«  some  degree 
of  delirium  comes  on,  which,  however,  goes  oil 
in  the  morning,  and  returns  in  a  more  severe  maa- 
uer  every  evening ;  and  during  the  day  he  lies  ia  a 
confused,  state,  or  is  constantly  muttering  to  him- 
self. All  these  symptoms  go  on  gradually  incfcsuiog. 
followed  by  tremor  of  the  hands  and  toi^gve,  mus- 
cae  volitantes,  picking  of  the  bed-clotheat  sobsul- 
tus  tendiuum,  a^d  convidsions,  which  generally 
close  the  scene. 

Causes, — The  depressing  pasnons  of  fear,  grief, 
and  despair  ;  all  excessive  cvacuationa ;  a  relaxed 
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of  bod  J I   bniBodcrtte  venery ;   •  ledeBliry  oombintd  with  t  mbaII  Doritoa  of  the  ophie  ton^ 

■nd  studious  life ;  intoDpennce    in    eating   and  fcctio,  and  a  few  dropa  or  the  muriatic  or  aulpburic 

<lrinking;  fatigue;    the  abctraction  of  the   uiual  acid  in  each  dose,  ibould  be  given  fraqueatly,  tak- 

qnnntity  of  nouiabing  food ;  contagion,  and  pau-  ing  care  at  the  same  time  not  to  oppress  the  ato* 

city  of  blood.  mach.    A  table-spoonful  of  yeast>  either  diluted,  or 

Di^gnotii, — The  slow  and  insidious  appearance  in  its  pure  state,  has  been  of  kce  much  employed, 

of  this  fever  will  distingutsli  il  from  the  typhua  and  with  a  consideiable   degree    of   success;    it 

grmvior:  the  rigors  are  less  severe;  there  is  a  con-  abould  be  given  at  least  three  or  four  times  in  the 

sidciably  less  degree  cf  beat  and  thirst,   sod  no  course  of  the  day.     At  bed-tlroe  it  will  be  proper 

bilioua  vomiting  ;  there  is  also  greaUr  mildness  in  to  give  an  opiate,  particularly  if  tbe  patient  is  rest* 

the  sjrmptoms,  even  in  the  first  ttai^e ;  the  skin  is  less,  and  its  effects  will  be  promoted  by  combining 

pale,  and  has  a  bluish  and  sunk  appearance.  it  with  about  ten  grains  of  the  castor  or  eampborv 

PrognoHi^^JVhK  favourable  symptoms  are,  an  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  compound 

universal  warm  moisture  of  the  skin ;  the  tongue  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  drachm  of  Hoffinaa^s 

from  being  dry  and  foul  becoming  moist ;  the  pulse  aether  may  be  substituted  ;  (he  last  of  whksh  medi« 

being  rendered  more  slow  and  fuU  after  a  gentle  tinea,  if  it  does  not  procure  sleep,  it  does  not,  bow- 

diaphorcMs,  or  the  exhibition  of  cordials;  the  ap«  tver,  increase  the  hMt  or  restlessness;  if  the  bands 

pearance  of  an  eruption  about  the  lips  and  nostrils ;  Md  feet  are  at  that  time  parched*  the  eflTects  of  the 

a   miliary  eruption  neither  preceded  by,  nor  ac*  opium  or   other    remedies  will   be   promoted    by 

coroptaied  with,  profuse  sweating  i    deafness j    a  moistening  them  with  coU  or  tepid  rioegar.    If 

temporary    insanity ;     an    increased    seiTetion    of  the  haad*«ch  is  very  distressing,  blisters  should  be 

saliva  without  aphthae ;  a  spontaneous,  but  gentle  applied  to  tbe  temples :  should  subsultus  tendinum 

diarrboni.     The    unfavourable   symptoms    are,    a  aupervene*  either  aether,  csmphor,  carbonat  of  am« 

great  degree  of  muscular  lUbility  ;  the  early  appear*  monia,  castor,  or  the  musk,  should  be  administered 

ance  and  obstinate  costinuance  of  delirium ;  stu«  in  large    doses   alternately  with   bark :    the    diet 

pidity  and  listlessness  of  the  eyes  on  (he  first  days  should  be  light  and  nourishing ;  bottled  porter  and 

of  the  disease;  a  morbid  seusibility  of  the  surface,  wine  should  be  allowed  liberally,  taking  particular 

and  of  all  the  organs  of  sinse;  profuse  evacua*  Mrs  that  not  the  smallest  degree  of  intoxicstioii 

tions,  attended  with  a  weak  pulse ;  tremor  of  the  cnaues :  sedative  and  antispasmodic  remedies  may 

bands  and  tongue;  floecorum  coUectio;  a  consi.  also  be  employed  externally  by  means  of  friction  t 

derable  degree  of  sighing,  mumbling,  and  moan-  they  have  in  many  instances  produced  the  most 

ijog ;   constant  watchfulness ;    coma,   accompanied  happy  eflfecta. 

with  folness  of  the  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata,  and        I^r<  Currie  in  his  ingenious  and  valuable  work, 

dilated  pupils;  a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  attended  entitled  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water» 

with  hiccup;    an  unconscious    discharge   of   the  in  Fevers  and  other  Diseases,  voL  L  p.  17  et  seq., 

urine  snd  faces*     Dr.   Foidyce  observes,  iu   his  observes*  when  speaking  of  the  aspersion  or  affuaion 

Third  Essay  on  Fevers,  page  111,  that,  if  tbe  retpi.  of  cokl  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  of  a  saturaled 

ration  and  deglutition  be  free,  the  prx)gnoais  is  seU  brine,  that  the  aafest  and  most  advantageous  time 

doro  bad,  although  the  diseass  may  be  attended  f^r  using  either  the  aspersion  or  affiisioo  (the  latter 

with  alarming  symptoms.  of  which  he  prefers-,  is  when  the  exacerbation  is  at 

TreatmaU.'^Tht  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this,  M  height,  which  is  marked  by  increaaed  flushing, 

as  well  as  in  most  other  febrile  diseases,  is  to  clear  thirst,  and  restlessness,  or  immediately  after  its  de- 

tbe  primae  viie  of  their  crude  and  acrid  contents,  by  dination  is  begun  ;  and  this  hss  led  me  always  ta 

the  early  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  which,  by  the  direct  it  to  be  employed  from  six  to  nine  o*cleck  in 

concussion  it  gives  to  the  whole  system,  dissolves  ^  evening ;  but  it  may  be  safely  wed  at  any  time 

tbe  inorbid  eatenation,   and  frequently  terminsies  of  the  day,  when  there  is  no  sense  of  chilliness  pre* 

Uie  disease ;  in  a  few  hours  aAer  that  has  ceased  to  '^^nt,  when  the  heat  of  the  surfsce  is  steadily  abova 

operate,  a  cathartic  of  the  calomel  should  be  ad-  what  Is  natural,  and  when  there  is  no  general  or 

mtatstered,  mixed  with  s  small  quantity  of  con-  profuse  sensible  perspiration.     It  is  at  the  »ame  time 

scTv^  honey,  or  mucilage,  and  it  shotild  be  allowed  highly  neceasary  to  attend  to  the  precautious  which 

to  reiaain  for  a  abort  time  about  the  fauces,  before  the  employment  of  this  valuable  remedy  requirea: 

it  is  swallowed  ;   throughout  the  whole  course  of  1.  If  the  afiTusion  of  cold  water  on  the  surface  of 

the  disease,  we  must  procure  the  regular  expulsion  the  body  be  used  during  the  cold  stage  of  the  pa- 

of  tbe  fsBces,  by  means  of  the  mildest  laxatives,  or  roxysm  of  fever,  the  respirslion  i<  nearly  suspended, 

by  the  Injection  of  clysters  every  evening ;  the  ririn  the  pulse  becomes  fluttering,  feeble,  and  of  an  in- 

osi  every  part  of  the  body  succetsi%'ely  should  be  calculable  frequency ;  the  surface  and  extremities 

washed  with  cold  water,   or  vinegar  and  water ;  become  doubly  cold  and  shrirelled>  and  the  patient 

wine  and  opium  ahould   be  administered  In  small  seems  to  struggle  with  the  pangs  of  instant  dissolu* 

quantities,  and  repeated  every  three  hours  alter-  tion.     I  have  no  doubt  from  what  i  have  observed, 

nately;  the  application  of  sinaU  repeated   blisters  that  in  aucb  circumstances  the  repeated  affusion  of 

will  be  of  considerable  service ;  the  administrttiion  s  few  buckeU  of  cold  water  would  extiogui-.h  life. 

of  oxygen  gas  will  also  prove  an  useful  auxiliary.  Tliia  remeiiy  should  therefore  never  be  U2»ed  when 

Tbe  symptoHM  which  forbid  the  use  of  bark  are,  a  any  considexable  sense  of  chilliness  is  present,  even 

hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  parched  tongue ;  il  must  though  the  thermometer,  applied  to  the  trimk  of 

therefore  be  our  object  of  practice  to  remove  those  the  body,  should  indicate  a  degree  of  heat  greater 

^raptoma  aa  early  as  possible,  which  will  in  gene-  than  usual.     2.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  used,  when 

ral  be  aceompllslied  by  the  administration  of  the  the  heat  mcaaored  by  the  thermometer  is  less  than 

saline  draughts  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  every  or  even  only  equal  to  the  natural  heat,  though  the 

two,  three,  or  four  hours,  combined  with  the  Infu-  patient  ahouU  feel  no  degree  of  chilliness.     This  is 

eion  or  tincture  of  snake  root,  with  from  twenty  to  sometimes  tbe  case  towards  the  last  stages  of  fever, 

thirty  drops  of  the  arther  in  each  draught ;  warm  when  the  powers  of  life  are  too  weak  to  sustain  so 

pedilttvia  should  be  ordered  in  the  evenings,  or  the  powerful  a  stimulus.     3.  It  is  slso  necessary  to  ab- 

lower  extremities  should  be  fomented  ;  whenever  a  auin  from  the  uae  of  thia  remedy,  when  the  bod}*  ia 

general  relaxation   of  the  skin   occurs,   the  bark  under  profu&e  seiuiUe  perspiration ;  and  this  cau« 
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lion  is  more  important  in  proportion  to  the  conti-  Dr.  Cullen  divides  this  disease  into  two  var >- 

nuance  of  iMs  jwrspiration*     In  the  commencement  ties:  tijphus  mitlor^  or  low  nerrous  fever,  Irc^ 

of  sweating,  especially  if  it  has  been  brought  on  by  that  we  have  now  described  ;  and  typhM  gravi,^. 

violent  exercise,  the  affusion   of  cold  waier  on  the  jail,  camp,  or  hospital  fever ;  far  more  violeot  ia 

naked  body,  or  even   immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  its  symptoms,  rapid  in  its  progress,  infectioys  in 

may  be  hazarded  with  little  risk,   and  sometimes  its   eflBuvium,  and  fatal  in  its  icndcnc}-.      It  b<s 

may  be  resorted  to  with  great  benefit.     After  the  comes  the   medical   practitioner,    therefore,  to  be 

sweating  has  continued  some  time  and  flowed  freely,  proportionably  more  bold   and  active,   with  whkh 

especially  if  the  body  has  remained  at  rest,  either  general  observation,  the  same  mode  of  trratmeot 

the  affusion  or  immersion  is  attended  with  danger,  may  for  the  most  part  be  pursued.     The  stiou- 

even   though  the  heat  of  the  body  at  the  moment  lant  plan  must  be  pushed  to  a  much  greater  ex- 

of  using  it  be  greater  than  natural.     Sweating  is  tent,  and  affusions   of  cold  water  are  here  of  mcrt: 

alxvays  a  cooling  process  in  itself,  but  in  bed  it  is  use  than  in   the  preceding  variety,  and  of  courie 

often  prolonged  by  artificial  means,  and  the  body  is  ought  to  be  employed  with   the  most  liberal  and 

prevented  from  cooling  under  it  to  the  natural  de-  unhesitating  attention. 

gree,   by  the  load  of  heated  clothes.      When  the  Symptom*  of  Synochus.—This,  as  we  have  »1- 

heat  has  been  thus  artificially  kept  up,  a  practitioner  ready  observed,  is  a  fever  compounded  of  those  iLat 

judging  by    the    information    of  his    thermometer  characterise  the  first  stage  of  synocha  or  inflamina- 

only   may  be  led  into   error.      In  this  situation,  tory  fever,  with  which  it  commences,  and  of  tbas? 

however,    I    have    observed,  that  the  heat    sinks  which   constitute  the    middle  and   last   stages    of 

rapidly  on  the  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  typhus   or    putrid  fever,    into    which    it   hecooxs 

even  to  the  external  air,  and  that  the  application  of  converted  by  a  sudden  and  oftentimes  a  very  un- 

cold  water,  either  by  affusion  or  immersion,  is  ac-  expected  change.      It  is  a  common   fever  in   the 

companied  by  a  loss  of  heat  and  a  deficiency  of  re-  large  manufacturing  towns  of  this   country;    and 

attion,  which  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  safety,  great  care    is  necessary   on   its    first    appearance. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  cold  affusion  may  be  that   it   be   not    misUken    for,    and    conset^uentU- 

used  at  any  period  of  fever,  but  its  effects  will  be  treated  as  an  inaammalory  attack  by  vsneseiiio'n 

more   salutary   in   proportion  as   it   is  used    more  and  a  strict  debilitating  plan.     This  is  the  gcneni 

early.     When  employed  in  the  advanced  stages  of  caution  on  its  commencement,  or  while  we  arc  in 

fever,  where  the  heat  is  reduced  and  the  debility  doubt ;  in   its  farther  advance,  the  treatment  mun 

great,  some  cordial  should  be  given    Immediately  be  adapted  to  the  different  sympmins  it  exhibits, 

after  it,  and  the  best  is  warm  wine.     Dr.  Currie,  as  more  nearly  approaching   to  the  nature  of  the 

when  speaking    of  the  internal  use  of  cold  water  synocha  or  typhus,  and  should  be  governed  by  xi,c 

vol.  i.  p.  9i.  et  seq.,  directs  that,  "  I.  Cold  water  is  regulations  already   laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 

not  to  be  used  as  a  drink  in  the  cold  stage  of  the  these  diseases. 

paroxysm  of  fever,  however  urgent  the  thirst.  Under  this'  genus  Dr.  Cullen  has  ranged  htrtic 
Taken  at  such  times,  it  increases  the  chilliness  and  fever;  whilst  he  makes  ;)AMim,  of  which  be  admits 
torpor  of  the  surface  and  extremities,  and  produces  *it  to  be  only  a  symptom,  under  a  genus  of 
a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  stomach,  augments  the  another  order,  which  he  denominates  fumorrhaghr 
oppression  on  the  praccordia.  and  renders  the  pulse  It  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  enUllcd  to 
more  frequent  and  more  feeble.  2.  When  the  hot  any  notice  in  the  present  place,  and  we  shall  con- 
stage  is  fail  ly  formed,  and  the  surface  is  dry  and  sequently  transfer  it  to  that  to  which  it  more  pro- 
burning,  cold  water  may  be  drunk  with  the  utmost  perly  belongs, 
freedom.  Frequent  draughts  of  cold  liquids  at  this  ^  ll- 
period  are  highly  grateful ;  they  generally  diminish  UBDER  11. 
the  heat  of  the  surface  several  degrees,  and  they  rhteffmatiae.  Inflammations* — ^Topical inflamma* 
lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  When  they  are  tions  or  phlegmatics  are  a  very  numerous  aMem- 
attended  with  these  salutary  effects,  sensible  perspi-  blage  of  diseases :  their  chief  characteristics  are 
ration  and  sleep  commonly  follow.  Throughout  the  general  symptoms  of  fever,  and  a  tO|ncal  ia< 
the  hot  stage  of  the  paroxysm  cold  water  may  be  flammation  attended  with  the  lesion  of  some  in- 
safely  drunk,  and  more  freely  in  proportion  as  the  portant  function ;  in  which  usually,  upon  bloo;i- 
heat  is  farther  advanced  above  the  natural  standard,  letting,  the  blcod  is  found  upon  coagulation  to  be 
It  may  even  be  drunk  in  the  beginning  of  the  sweat-  covered  with  a  bufly  coat.  This  order  compre- 
ing  stage,  though  more  sparingly.  Its  cautious  use  hends  the  following  eighteen  genera. — 1.  Phlogosis, 
at  this  time  will  promote  the  tlow  of  the  sensible  of  which  upon  the  CuUenian  system  there  are 
perspiration,  which  after  it  has  commenced,  seems  two  species ;  P.  phlegmon,  and  P.  er>'thema,  or 
cfien  to  be  retarded  by  a  fresh  increase  of  animal  cutaneous  erysipelas.  2.  Ophthalmia,  ioflamma- 
hcat.  A  draught  of  cold  water  taken  under  such  tion  of  the  eyes.  3.  Pbreniiis,  inflanunation  of 
circumstances  will  often  reduce  the  heat  to  the  the  brain.  4.  Cynanche,  sore  throat  or  quinsy. 
standard  at  which  perspiration  flows  more  freely,  5.  Pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  laiigi.  (>. 
and  thus  bring  the  paroxysm  to  a  speedier  issue.  Carditis,  of  the  heart.  7.  Peritonitis,  of  the  peri- 
'A.  But  after  the  sensil  le  perspiration  has  become  tona^um.  8.  Gastritis,  of  the  stomach.  9.  E^ 
general  and  profuse,  the  use  of  cold  drink  is  strictly  teritis,  of  the  intestinal  canal.  10.  Hepatitis,  of 
to  be  forbidden.  At  his  time  I  have  perceived,  in  the  liver.  II.  Splenitis,  of  the  spleen.  12.  Ne- 
more  than  one  instance,  an  inconsiderate  draught  phritis,  of  the  kidneys.  1 3.  Cystitis,  of  the  uiinarj 
of  cold  water  produce  a  sudden  chilliness  both  on  bladder.  14.  Hysteritis,  of  the  woflih.  Ix 
the  surface  and  at  the  stomach,  with  great  sense  Rheumatismus,  rheumatism.  16.  Odontalgia,  ix»- 
of  debility,  and  much  oppression  and  irregularity  flaramatory  tooth-ach.  17.  Podagra,  gout.  It. 
of  respiration.  At  such  limes,  on  applying  the  Asthropuosis,  inflammation  of  the  hip. 
thcrtnoniet^r  to  the  surface,  the  heat  has  been  By  far  the  greater  number  cf  these  are  of  ibe 
found  suddenly  and  greatly  reduced.  The  proper  re-  same  natural  family,  and  require  the  same  rooce 
njcdy  is  to  apply  a  bladder  filled  with  water,  heated  of  treatment ;  and  several  we  have  already  nouml 
from  1 1(.»  to  ii'(.)o,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  to  in  the  article  Dietetics.  Whatever  tie  the  onpn 
'  *ter  stnall  and  repeated  do£cs  of  laudanum.  affected,   with   the   very   few  exceptions   we  sUU 
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pretriitly  point  out,  the  inflammation  mutt  be  at-  part  of  the  trachea,  which  is  increased  on  pretinr^* 
tacked  with  applications  both  general  and  topical,  or  a  sense  of  constriction  is  perceivetl  in  tbe  nelgh- 
and  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  iniSam-  bourfaood  of  the  larynx :  upon  inspecting  tbe  fsH- 
mation:   Tcneaection,   cathartics  of  calomel,  and  ces,  little  or  no  tumor  is  generally  observed ;  some- 
la  xatire   injections   may  be   safely   recommended  times,   however,   there  is  some  trifling  degree  of 
aa  a  part  of  the  general  practice;  local  bleeding  redness;  a  hoarseness  and  particular  ringing  &hrill 
by  cupping,  wherever   it  can   be  employed,    and  sound  of  the  voice  acccmpaniea  both  speaking  and 
where  it  cannot,  by  leeches,  should  constitute  an  coughing ;  the  noise  appears  to  proceed  as  from  a 
essential  feature  of  the  plan,  and  be  repeated  ac-  brazen  tube,  and  haa  been,  not  inaptly,  compared 
cording  to  the  urgently  of  the  symptoms.   In  most  to  the  crowinir  of  a  cock;  there  la  dyspnoea,  at- 
of  these  diseases  benefit  may  also  be  obtained  by  tended  with  a  wheezing  sound  in  the  act  of  inspl- 
frigid   lotions,   as  of  common   spring.water,   ice-  ration ;   the  cough  which   attenda  the   disease   is 
water,   vio^ar;   while  the  general   symptcmatic  commonly  dry  and  short;  if  any  thing  ia  expecto- 
fever,   if  considerable,   must  be  attacked   by  the  rated,  it  is  puriform,  and  mixed  with  small  portions 
process  of  cure  already  laid  down  in  the  treatment  of  a  whitish  membrane,  similar  to  what  ia  found  in 
of  fevers,  and  vari^  according  to  the  phsenomeni  the  trachea  upon  dissection,  which  Is,  by  that  illua- 
tbat   arise.     Where  the  cause  is  obvious,   as  in  trioua  anatomist  and  physician.  Dr.  BaiUicb  sup- 
many  eases  of  ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the  posed  to  be  formed  by  some  peculiar  action  of  the 
intestines,  we  should  be  indefatigable  till  it  be  re-  blood-vessels  of  the  inner  surfsce  of  the  larynx  and 
jjnoved,  rince  without  the  accomplishment  of  this  the  trachea,  which  is  superadded  to  inflammation ; 
point  every  thing  else  must  be  of  no  avail.     These  the  faee  is  somewhat  livid,  or  is  flushed.     With 
are  general  hints ;  yet  several  of  the  disesses  ar-  these  symptoms,  there  is  some  degree  of  frequency 
ranged  under  this  order  are  connected  artificially  and  hardnesa  of  tlie  pulse,  great  toirst,  restlessness, 
alone,   snd  not  naturally,  and  require  a  distinct  and  an  unpleasant  aense  of  heat;  the  deglutition 
treatment.    AVe  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  them,  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  affected  ;  the  urine,  at  the 
Erytkema,   As  in  this  aflection,  notwithstanding  commencement  of  tbe  diseaae,  is  generally  high- 
tb«  inflammatory  appearance,  there   is  frequently  coloured,  sometimes,  however,  it  is  limpid,  but  in 
a  coosidersble  degree  of  debility,  we  must  not  the  advanced  stage  it  ia  turbid;  there  ia  seldom 
push  the  antiphlogistic  measures  too  far,  particu-  any  delirium;    sometimes,  however,  the  patient 
larly  in  debilitated  habits,  and  in  those  advanced  seems  stupid  and  mutters  to  himself;  and  often,  in 
in  life,  for  fear  of  inducing  gangrene,  but  rather  the  perfect  uae  of  hia  senses,  he  ia  seized  with  great 
trust  to  wine,  bark,  combined  with  snake- root  or  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  sense  of  strangling 
camphor,   and  the  aulphuric  acid,   together  with  about  the  faucea,  and  is  suddenly  carried  oSl     This 
local  applications.     Should  there,  notwithstanding  disease  chiefly  appeara  in  the  winter  and  spring  ; 
all  cmr  eflTorts,  be  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  stimu-  it  generally  attacka  the  roost  robust  and  ruddy  chiU 
late  in  a  atill  higher  degree:  on  the  other  hand,  dren,  and  frequently  comes  on  with  the  ordinary 
should  there  be  any  considerable  danger  of  excite-  aymptoma  of  catarrh. 

iDcnt,  which,  however,  is  rarely  the  case,  accom-        The  remotest  causes  are  cold,  combined  with  a 

panied  with  a  hard,  full,  and  strong  pulse,  blood-  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  infancy ;  expoaure 

letting,  repeated  according  to  the  violence  of  the  to  air  paasing  over  large  bodies  of  water,  and  ma- 

symptoms  and  effects  produced,  will  be  necessary ;  ny  of  Uie  cauaea  producing  the  phlegmasiae,  and 

at   the  same  time  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  the  other  species  of  cynancbe :  this  disease  is  said 

gentle  cathartics :  but   the  bark  will  uaually  be  to  be  most  frequently  met  with  in  marshy  situa- 

Ibuod  the  moat  eflScacioua  remedy  in  every  stage  tions,  and  near  the  coast-  I1ie  proximate  cause  ap- 

of  this  diaease.  peara  fo  consist  in  an  inflammation  of  tbe  inner  coat 

Cymmdu — Quinsy.  Of  this  genus  the  Culleniaa  of  the  trachea  and  the  larynx,  together  with  an  aU 

system  makes  five  species.    1 .  C.  tonsillaris.  Com-  tered  and  peculiar  action  in  the  blood-veasels  of  the 

moo   inflammatory   sore>throat.    2.   C.  maligna,  parta ;  and  the  adventitioua  membrane  is  the  coo- 

Malignant    sore-throat,    chiefly   symptomstic    of  sequence. 

scarlet  and  other  fevers  of  a  putrid  tendency.  3.  C.         TretUment. — We  must  attempt  the  cure  of  this 

trachealis.     Croup ;  a  disease  most  commonly  of  disease  by  the  remedies  which  are  recommended  for 

infancy.    4.  C  pharyngea,  a  mere  variety  of  C.  tbe  removal  of  inflammation;  blood-letting,  Iwthge- 

tonsiltaris,  by  its  being  extended  to  the  pharynx,  neral  and  topical,  must  he  immediately  h^  recourse 

o*  C  paroiidsra.     Mumps :  generally  a  slight  in-  to,  and  it  must  be  repeated  according  to  the  strength 

ilasnmatory  afiection,  and  lasting  only  a  few  daya,  of  the  patient,  violence  of  the  symptoms,  slate  of  the 

of  the  parotid  and  maxillary  glands :  though  some-  pulse,  and  the  effects  produced  from  it :  repeated 

times  succeeded  in   men    by  symptomatic   intu-  emetics  should  be  adminiatered,  and  mild  cathartics 

metcence  of  the  testes,  and  in  women  induration  or  laxative  dysten  should  be  at  the  same  time  em- 

of  the  mammse,  usually,  however,  yieldiiig  to  re-  ployed ;  blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  external 

pellent  applications  and  gentle  aperients.     If  the  fauces,  or  stimulating  liniments,  aa  the  liniment  of 

bead  be  afiected  by  stupor  or  delirium  from  a  si-  anmionia  with  oil  of  amber  and  tincture  of  canthari- 

milar    sympathy,  it  should   be  bathed  with  warm  des  should  be  made  use  of;  the  warm  bath  ahould 

vater,  and  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  according  to  the  be  ori*ered,  and  the  vapour  of  warm  water  with  or 

strength  of  the  patient,  should  be  taken  from  the  wrthout  a  portion  of  vinegar  should  be  frequently 

arm.  received  into  the  fauces ;  in  every  stsge  of  the  die- 

Generally  speaking,  indeed,  the  common  meana  ease,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  peculiarly  neces- 

cniployed  in  the  removal  of  other  local  ioflamma-  aary,  and  tbe  patient  shoukl  lie  with  his  head  raised 

tiona  with  the  use  of  acid  garglea  is  the  plan  to  be  high  in  bed :  small  repeated  doaes  of  the  calomel 

adopted,  in  cynanche.     Vet  the  two  following  spe-  have  been  adminiatered  with  the  best  eficcts,  at  tlie 

cica  require  to  be  noticed  separately.  commencement  and  throughout  the  whole  course 

C.  Tz-ac/i^a/w..— Thia  disease  very  rarely  attacks  of  the  disease,  as  two  or  three  graina  two  or  three 

infants  until  after  they  have  been  weaned ;  it  gc-  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  This  disease  some- 

nerally  commences  with  a  sensation  of  uneasiness,  times  attacka  adults,  in  which  case  the  most  pow. 

ox  somewhat  of  an  oltusc  ptun  about  the  upper  erful  remedies  against  inflammation,  together  with 
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(he  employment  of  emetics,  must  be  immediately 
had  recourse  to,  and  persevered  in  with  assiduity. 
There  appear  to  be  two  varielles  of  this  complaint ; 
the  one  just  now  described,  which  may  be  termed 
the  inflammatory,  pnd  the  spasmodic;  which,  from 
their  different  requisite  modes  of  treatment,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  discriminate.  The  inflammatory 
cynanche  commonly  attacks  the  pntient  in  a  gra- 
dual manner,  and  is  generally  preceded  for  a  few 
days  by  slight  symptoms  of  pyrexy :  it  never,  when 
completely  formed,  intermits  so  as  to  lose  its  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  particularly  in  coughing ;  the 
heat,  frequency'  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of 
pyrexy  are  in  a  much  greater  degree  in  this  than 
in  the  spasmodic  species.  The  spasmodic  cynanche 
always  attacks  the  patient  in  a  sudden  manner, 
and  usually  in  i\\2  night-time;  it  often  intermits, 
and  in  the  intervals  both  the  respiration  and  cough, 
if  any  exist,  are  free  from  the  characteristic  sound 
of  the  above  disease  ;  it  must  of  course  be  treated 
vritb  antispasmodics,  as  the  musk,  camphor,  asa- 
fcctida,  the  warm  bath,  and  similar  remedies. 

C.    Maligna.     Malignant  or  putrid  sore  throat. 
This  disease,  whether  primary  or  symptomatic,  is 
marked   by  frequent   cold    shiverings,  alternating 
with  fits  of  heat,  giddiness,  lassitude,  anxiety,  de- 
pression of  spirits,    nausea,  and  vomiting:   these 
symptoms  seldom  continue  long  before  the  patient 
complains  of  a  sense  of  stiflness  in  the  neck,  some 
uneasiness  in  the  internal  fauces,  and  hoarseness ; 
the  internal  fauces,  when  viewed,  appear  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  are  but  little  or  not  at  all  swollen,  and  de- 
glutition is  seldom  attended  with  difficulty  or  pain. 
In  a  short  time,  a  number  of  white,  ash-coloured, 
or  brown   spots  make  their  appearance  upon  the 
inflamed   parts ;    these   spread,  run  together,  and 
cover  the   greatest   part  of  the  fauces  with  tliick 
sloughs,  which,  upon  falling  off,  discover  deep  ul- 
cerations :  as  the  disease  advances,  these  symptoms 
are  generally  attended  with  a  coryza,  which  pours 
out  a  thin,  acrid,    and  fetid  matter,  which  excori- 
ates the  nostrils,  lips,  and  sometimes  every  part  it 
touches :   in  infants   diarrhoea  is  a  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  in  adults,  and  the  thin  acrid  mat. 
ter  evacuated  excoriates  the  anus  and  neiglibour- 
ing   parts.     The   fever    increases  with    the   other 
symptoms;  the  skin  is  dry,  parched,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  biting  heat;   the  eyes  become  red, 
heavy,  and  watery;  the  countenance  is  either  full 
and  bloated,  or  pale,  shrunk,  and  directed,  and  the 
patient  frequently  complains  of  an  unusual  sense  of 
oppression  and  debility ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent, 
and  irregular;  the  respiration  is  more  or  less  hur- 
ried, and  as  the  disease  advances  the  breath  becomes 
▼erv  fetid,  and  is  often  disagreeable  to  the  patient 
himself;  and  there  is  generally  a  considerable  dis- 
chai^e  of  a  sanious-like  matter  from  the  fauces; 
the   voice   is  frequently  very  much    altered,  and 
when  the  inflammation  has  attacked  the  organs  of 
respiration,  it  assumes  a  wheezing  or  ringing  sound, 
the  respiration  becomes  difficult,  and  the  patient  is 
teased  with  a  troublesome  cough  ;  the  fever  suffers 
an   evident  exacerbation   in   the  evening,  during 
which,  some  rattling  is  perceived  in  the  breathing, 
and  there  is  generally  a  remission  in  the  morning ; 
great  debility,  prostration  of  strength,  and  restless- 
ness, accompanied  with  frequent  sighing,  as  in  the 
typhus  gravior,  supervene,  and  if  neither  delirium 
nor  coma  appeared  at  an  early  period,  they  general- 
ly come  on  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint.     On 
the    second  or    third,  rarely  later  than  the  fourth 
daVf  an  eruption    appears  upon  the    skin,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  first  instance,  shews  itself 
upon  t/ic  neck  and  breast ;  it  conies  out  in  blotches 


of  a  dark  purple  or  raspberry  hue,  and  gradual  y 
spreads  over  the  trunk  and  extremities ;  the  scsrUt 
redness  is  often  considerable  on  the  hands  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers,  which  feel  stiff  and  ivii*- 
ed ;  the  stains,  when  nearly  inspected,  appear  \o 
be  composed  of  small  prominences,  which  may 
sometimes,  although  rarely,  be  distinguished  ly 
tlie  e>'e,  more  frequently  by  the  touch  only ;  the 
eruption  is  as  regular  in  its  appearance  as  it  is  in 
its  steadiness  and  continuance ;  it  generally,  bov. 
ever,  disappears  about  the  fourth  day,  and  a  de- 
squamation of  the  cuticle  takes  place ;  but  neiiiier 
on  its  first  appearance,  nor  on  its  desquamsiioo, 
does  it  always  produce  a  remission  of  the  fever  or 
of  the  other  symptoms,  except  the  vomiting,  vbieb 
generally  abates  on  its  first  appearance.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  ulcers  on  the  fauces  become  of 
a  livid  or  black  colour,  the  pulse  becomes  more  do- 
pressed,  and  the  symptoms  attending  the  latter 
stages  of  the  typhus  gravior  come  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient  is  generally  cut  off  either  by  a  diarrfaon,  or 
by  a  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  intestinal  caml 
nose,  mouth,  or  ears,  often  on  the  third  day.  socr- 
times  later,  but  for  the  most  part  before  the  sewntlt. 
The  complaint  sometimes  spreads  into  the  tracbet; 
tlie  parotid  and  the  other  lymphatic  glands  al.^o  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fauces,  in  consequence  of  ibr 
absorption  of  the  putrescent  matter,  are  someiicn^ 
so  much  swollen  as  to  endanger  or  induce  suf- 
focation. 

Causes — This  disease  is  produced  by  a  specicc 
contagion,  and  those  will  be  more  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  it  who  are  of  a  sickly  habit  of  body, 
and  who  hare  been  exposed  to  the  remote  cauxs 
of  the  typhus  gravior :  it  has  been  frequently  ol- 
served  of  this,  as  of  most  other  epidemics,  tbat  it 
is  most  fatal  on  its  first  appearance,  gradoaily  be- 
coming milder,  till  towards  the  end,  when  it  is  at- 
tended with  scarcely  any  danger;  at  the  sane  tioK; 
other  complaints  seldom  prevail  much  while  it 
rages,  or  if  they  do,  are  generally  catoiated  vitk 
its  symptoms. 

Treat menf. — In  the  management  of  this  ofbn  £u 
tal  and  insidious  disease,  we  must  keep  its  tenden. 
cy  to  depression  of  strength  and  gangrene  eoDsx^nt- 
ly  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  eertiia 
troublesome  symptoms,  which  frequently  accom- 
pany this  disease.  Emetics,  at  Uie  commence- 
ment of  the  disuse,  must  on  no  account  be  dispens- 
ed with ;  but  as  in  this  species  of  cynanche  tiitrrr 
is  so  great  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  tbey  should  is 
general  consist  of  the  ipecacuanha  only  ;  soroeciiref, 
however,  a  small  portion  of  Dr.  James''3  povder 
may  be  added  with  advantage.  The  intestinal  ca- 
nal must  be  evacuated  by  the  most  gentle  laxatives, 
for  which  purpose,  the  mercurial  cathartics  are 
particularly  recommended ;  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  they  will  be  improper,  u 
there  is  generally  a  spontaneous  diarrhcea;  the  re> 
gular  expulsion  of  the  f«ces  should  be  solicited  by 
clysters  only ;  but  towards  the  termioatiaiv  whet 
the  bowels  are  loaded  with  putrid  sordes,  accnnru. 
lated  in  them  during  the  disease,  which  protzads 
the  fever  and  impairs  the  appetite^  gefitle  cathar- 
tics will  be  serviceable  :  even  in  this  case  we  xaost 
not  venture  to  employ  them,  unless  the  fiuces 
have  a  healthy  appearance,  and  there  is  a  cmsider. 
able  abatement  of  the  fd>rile  symptoms^  Sisall 
repeated  blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  exteroil 
fauces ;  rubefacients,  however,  may  in  general  te 
employed  with  equal  advantage  and  more  safety ; 
the  fauces  must  be  preserved  from  the  e&ctscf 
the  acrid  matter,  discharged  from  the  ulcere  H 
the  diligent  use  of  antiseptic  or  rather  stimulat!!^ 
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gar^ftei,  M  Uie  dccocUoo  of  Itrk  with  muriatic  or  drargyrut ;  certsin  ■easona  of  ihe  year,  at  tpringand 

sulphuric  acid,  or  the  bark  io  port  wine,  a  atnall  autumu.     The  proximate  cauie  ia  auppoied  to  be 

quantity  of  i^ich  ahould  be  frequently  employed  an  Inflammation  of  the  roembranefi  and  tcndinoua 

or  injected  into  the  faucet  by  meant  of  a  syringe ;  apooeuroaes  of  the  muaclea. 

a  small  quantity  of  a  gargle^  composed  of  alum ;         The  cure  of  this  species  of  the  disease  will  be 

in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  effected  by  remoTing  the  morbid  excitement,  by  m 

is  recommended  to  be  frequently  injected  into  the  strict  adherence  to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  by 

fauces,  which  is  said  to  remove  the  fetor  from  the  blood-letting,  which  must  be  repeated  in  propor- 

u  leers;  but  the  most  powerful  gargle  is  prepared  tion  to  the  degree  of  strength  and  hardneaa  of  the 

by  mixing  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  the  capsicum  pulse,  and  Tiolence  of  the  symptoms ;  we  must  not 

annuum  or  Guinea  pepper  and  a  teaspoonful  of  bowerer  puab  general  evacuations  too  far,  as  they 

aem-saJt  with    three   ouncea  of   distilled  vinegar,  not  only  retard  the  recoveiy  of  the  patient,    but 

and   the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water,  a  small  frequently  induce  as  obstinate  chronic  state  of  the 

qaantity  of  which  is  advised  to  te  taken  into  the  disease ;  topical  evacuations,  by  means  of  leeches 

fauces  every  two  hours,  so  as  to  produce  and  keep  or  cupping,  may  after  general  blood-letting  be  ad- 

up  a  moderate  degree  of  excitement  on  the  tonsils,  vantageously  employed,  when  the   pain   becomes 

uvula,    and  fauces.    Wine,  opium,    bark,  mineral  fixed  in  the  joints,  attended  with  aome  degree  of 

adda,  and  the  other  remedies  recommended  in  the  redneu  and  awelling ;  gentle  saline  or  mercurial  ca- 

treatment  of  the  typhus  gravlor,  must  be  employed  thartics»  or  laxative  clysters,  should  be  frequently 

with  assiduity.     As  children  can  rarely  be  prevail-  administered ;   a  gentle  diapboreais  ahould  be  ex* 

cd   upon  to  take  the  necessary  medicines  in  sufii*  cited  by  meana  of  the  neutral  salts,  or  of  saline 

cient  quantities,  the  bark  and  cordials   should  be  draughts  combined  with  nauseating  doses  of  tar* 

exhibited  by  clysters.     Diarrlicea  is  to  be  checked  tariseid  antimony  and  the  sulphurie  or  nitrous  spirit 

by  opiatn  aiad  astringents,  excepting  it  arise,  as  a  of  aether,  or  camphor  may  be  employed  in  ooinbi- 

salutary  crisis,  towa&  the  close  of  the  disease;  in  nation  with  volatilie  salt  of  bartsboin ;  cooling  mu- 

which  case  rhubarb  in  gentle  doses  is  the  vei^'  best  cilaginous  diluents  are  to  be  taken  freely  {  the  diet 

inoderattng  remedy.  should  conrist  of  food  of  little  stimulus,  and   the 

i?A^»»iafi#mKs. Rheumatism. —Of this diseasethere  cur^  will  be  further  pronsotcd  by  the  warm  bath: 

are  two  species,  the  acute  and  the  Chronic:    The  when  the  excitement  has  been  subdued,  bark  com- 

fornier  geoeraDy  commences  with  the  usual  symp.  bined  with  ch&lybeates,  and  the  myrrh  or  opiates 

tonru  offever,  pveceded  or  succeeded  by  acute  and  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  may  be  administered 

pungent  pains  in  the  joints;  the  pain  is  not,  how-  with  great  advantage;   rubefacients  are  of  service, 

ever,  connned  to  tlie  joints,  but  it  frequently  shoots  and  blistering  should  be  employed  when   the  ex* 

along  the  muscles  from  one  joint  to  another ;  the  citenient  is  considerably  reduced,  and  the  pain  is 

parts  most  commonly  affected  are,  the  hips,  knees,  much  confined  to  one  part.     Bark  has  of  late  been 

shoulders,  and  elbows,  more  rarely  the  ankles  and  recommended  to  be  administered  in   every  stage 

wrists ;  the  pain  is  much  increased  upon  the  slight-  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may 

esl  motion,  or  even  by  the  heat  of  the  bed ;  there  be  employed,  not   only  with  great  propriety,  but 

is   some  degree  of  swelling  snd    redness  in  the  with  safety,  if  the  pain  be  attended  with  distinct 

parts  most  affected,  which  are  painful  to  the  touch  ;  remissions,  and  assumes  more  or  less  the  form  of  an 

the  pulse  is  frequent  and  full :  and  the  patieiit  is  intermittent ;  when    the   excitement,  however,    is 

generally  costive ;  the  urine  at  the  conunencement  considerable,  it  will  be  advisable  to  premise  some 

of  the  disease  is  high  coloured,  and  generally  with-  general  evacuations. 

out  sediment ;  but,  on  the  remission  of  the  symp-        The  remote  cautes  of  chronic  rheumatism  are  prs- 

toms,  it  deposits  a  lateritious  one^  and  there  is  a  ten-  cetfing  acute  rheumatism,  cold  applied  partially  to 

dcncy  to  sweating  in  this  course  of  the  disease,  which  the  body  when  heated,  and  roost  of  the  cauaes  pro. 

rarely  brings  relief:  an  exacerbation  of  the  febrile  during  the  other  species.    The  proximate  cause  is 

symptoms  takes  place  every  evening,  and  a  remission  supposed  to  be  atony  of  the  blood-vessels  and  mus- 

towards  morning,  and  the  pains  are  most  severe  and  cular  fibrea  of  the  part  affected,  together  with  some 

most  apt  to  shift  thdr  place  in  the  night-time*     Dr.  degree  of  rigidity  and  contraction  in  thoae  fibrea : 

Darwin  suspects  that  rheumatism  Is  not  a  primary  dis-  and  the  removal  of  this  complaint  must  be  attempt- 

4^se,  but  the  consequence  of  the  translation  of  morbid  ed  by  restoring  the  activity  and  vigour  of  the  part 

action  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another,  which  aflected,  and  also  that  of  the  system  in  general ; 

idea,  he  observes,  is  countenanced  by  the  frequent  by  tl  •?  usual*  remedies  for  this  purpose;  and  espe- 

change  of  place  in  rheumatic  inflammation,  and  dally  by  the  use  of  guaiacum  and  other  warm  re- 

from  its  attadiing  two  similar  parts   at  the  ume  sins,  mustard-seed,  and  horse-radish :  with  a  local 

time,  as  both  ankles,  and  both  wrists,  and  these  application  of  volatik;    liniments    and    the  flesh, 

attacks  being  in  succession  to  each  other ;  and  he  brush*    The  warm-bath,  or  Buxton  wattfs,   may 

further  remarks,  that  this  accounts  for  rheumatic  also  be  employed  with  sdvantage. 
inflammation  so  very  rarely  terminating  in  soppu-         GouL — Of  this  disease  there  are  four  species  or 

ration,  as  the  originah cause  ia  not  in  the  inflamed  varieties,  the  Regular,  Atonic,  Misplaced,  and  R«b. 

part ;   but,  instesd  of  suppuration,  a  quantity  of  troccdent :  it   is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dilate 

mucus,  or  coagulaUe  lymph,  is  formed  on  the  in-  upon  each  separately. 

flamed  membrane,  which  is  either  re-absorbed,  or        Tliis  disease  sometimes  makes  its  attack  without 

lies  on  It,  producing  pains  on  motion  long  af\er  any  previous  warning ;  in  general,  however,  the  in- 

the  termination  of  the  inflammation.  flammation  of  the  joint  is  for  some  daya  preceded 

The  remote  catuu  of  this  disease  are  frequent  by  great  languor  and  dulncss  both  of  body  and 

vicissitudes  of  the  weather ;  cold  suddenly  spplied  mind,  doziness,  giddiness,  wakefulness,  or  unrefresli- 

to  the  body  when  under  perq>iration  ;  the  long  con-  ing  sleep,  wandering  pains,  a  deficiency  of  moisture 

tinucd  application  of  c<Ad,  particularly  when  com-  in   the  feet,  and  there  is  sometimes  s  coldness. 

Lined  with  moisture,  as  when  damp  or  wet  clothes  nuntbness,  and  sense  of  prickling  in  the  feet  and 

are  applied  to  the  body  or  extremities  for  any  con-  legs ;  these  symptoms  are  often,  in  a  greater  or 

siderable   length  of  time;   plethora;  cold   caught  less  degne,  accompanied  with  friqucnt  cramps  of 

vrUen  the  system   is  under  the  influence  of  the  hy-  the  muscles  of  the  Ires  sod  toes^  an  universal  tur- 
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gcicence  of  llie  veins,  ottasionul  chills,  ac'ulity  and  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  they  will  be  rein««^«»J  fy 

f)atuienoe  in  ihe  Ktomach,   and  an   incrtased  or  iiii-  the  diligent  use  nf  the  Hcsh-bnish,  geofle  exerr.se 

paired  appi  tite ;  the  appetite  is,  however,  frequently  of  the  parti,  and  the  Buxton  or  B-uh  waters  talc*  a 

more  keen  titan  usual  on  the  day  preceding  the  attack  at  the  fountain   head  ;  and  where  the  ;:oul  has  Irfi 

of  the  fit:  on  going  to  bed,  the  patient  enjoys  his  a  number  of  dybp-piic  symptoms,  the  latter  nuy  be 

usual    natural    sleep,    until   about    two    or   three  drunk  with  considerable  advantage ;  pur^jing  imme- 

oVlock  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  awakened  by  diately  after  a  paroxysm  will  be  very  apt  to  iraiace 

a  very  acute  pain,  most  commonly  in  the  first  joint  a  relapse.     In  the  intervals  we  roust  endeavour  (s 

of  the  great  toe;    sometimes,  however,  it   attacks  prevent  a  return  of  the  paroxysas,  or  to  render 

other  parts  of  the  foot:  the  pain  resembles  that  cf  them  less  violent,   1.  by  temperance,  which  shouU 

:t  dislocated  bone,  and  is  attended  with  the  sensa-  be  regulated  according  to  the   age,   habits  of  He, 

lion  as  if  all  but  cold  water  was  poured  upon  the  and  constitution  of  the  pati?nt:   it  is  very  {ncbabk; 

part ;  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  uf  a  that  a  diet  consisting  of  milk,  vqretables.  and  wa*^ 

cold  shivering,  which  ab;;tcs  as  the  pain  increases  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  diseaaa;   fcvt 

in  violence,   and  is  succcedetl  by  a  hot  fit;  the  pain,  in  general,  fish,  eggs,   the  white  ineatSt  and  weak 

from   the  commencvment,  gradually  becomes  mote  broths,  may  be  taken  in  sm<4ll  quantities  oooe  a  day, 

violent;  it  is  sometimes  so  acute,  as  to  be  compared  and  a  liitle  salted  meat  may  be  eaten  occasuoiUy, 

to  n  dcg  gnawing   the  part,  .ind   that  and  the  fever  and  weak  wine  and  water,  or  small  beer,  may  be  takra 

rontin\iu  in  the  satne  stale,  acconipynit  d  vvith  prt-at  at  meaL.  As  there  is  a  di^positioo  in  the  gout  to  re- 

r<  silossness,  till  next  niidn'^ht,  ulicn  they  i^riidually  turn  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  a  greater  degree  of 

remit,  ar.d  after  a  continuant e  of  twenty-four  hours,  abiitinence  in  eating  and  drinking  will   be  necewary 

from    the   comnK'nccmcrt    of  tho   j)aro:^yr.m.    liny  3t  those  seasons  than  at  any  other  period  ;  and  if  uiy 

comnioi:ly  cease  tntirely ;   the  p.Mic.it   t.ilis  asleep,  of  the  premonitory  i^yinptoms  are  then  preceut,  aa<l 

during  which  a  gi-njle   pt-rspiriition   j^cncrally  ct  n)es  the  vigour  of  the  system  remains  unimpaired,  lb* 

on,  and  on  waking,  he  Hnds  th-j  part  atllTted  some-  disease  may  l>e  oHen  prevented  from  occurring,  by 

wli:.t  red  and  svxelled  :  ft.r   S(*n:c  day>,  the   pain   and  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  tif  blood,    or,   perhaps    by 

(ever   return  in  the  evening,  but  w.ih  a  lei>&  degree  an  emetic  or  a  gentle  cathartic,  and  afterwards  baib' 

of  violence,    atid   a  remission   takes   place   towards  ing  the  feet  in  warm  water ;  a  full  dose  uf  the  li:^- 

morning;    and    after    these   symptoms    have  conti.  tura    opii    mi^ht   probably  be  of  senricre.       lo  the 

nited  fur  nbuut  ten  or  fourteen  days,  gradually  l)e-  decwne  of  life,  or  when  the   constitution  is   tcoch 

coming  less  Sv.\ere.  they  ^enerully  cease  altogether  :  dehiliiated,  this  abstemious  mode  of  livia|r  idu»(  be 

rostivcHiss.  an  impaired  appetite,  chilliness  of  the  commenced  with  caution,  as  it  might  be  the  nwsas 

body    towuTvIs   evening,    are   also    tu    be    reckoned  of  iiiduciiig  more  violent  and  dangerous  fits  vi  the 

cmoni;  the  ^ymploms  of  this  disease.  gout      2.   By  moderate  labour  and  gentle  excrcrsc. 

The  indications  of  tu/r  are,  in  the    paroxysms,  as  ridir.g  on  horse  back,  but  more  particuiarfy  valk- 

lo  moderate  their  violence  and  shorten  their  dura-  ing.     3,    By  avoiding  cold,  especially    wh*n    rt   is 

tion  as  much  as  can  h2  done  with  sa-ety  ;  and  in  the  combined  with   moisture;  the  feet    sbuuld  be  ke^t 

intervals,  to  prevent  ^h^  return  of  the  iiaruxysm.s,  or  constantly  warm  and  dry,  by  meanct  oi'  aocks  asJ 

to  render  tlicni  Ie>s  fie(;u:nt    and  more  moiltrnic.  ork-soled  shoes,  and  the  patient  should  wear  Aju- 

The  violence  of  the    pnroxvsm  will  be    luuileratvd  nel  next  lO  the  skiu.     4.   By  the  prevention  of  cut- 

bv  blood-leiliiig,  which  must  be  repeated  according  tivcne&s.  by  means  of  gentle  laxatives,   as  aL*iJr>, 

to  the  state  of  rho  pulse  and  degree  of  excitement,  combined  with  soap  and   rhubarb,  or  oil  of  castor. 

where  the  constitution  is  not  worn  down  by  repeated  5.  By  tonics,  as  the  bark,  quas:iia,  and  chalybeaies. 

attacks;   Iceciies  should  be  apjihed  lo  i!ie  inlia.i.cd  6.  By  the  exhibiiion  of  alkalies  in   various  fonns, 

parts,  and  gentle  cathartics  should  be  administered,  as  the  fixed  alkali,  both  mild  and  caustic,  lime  vft» 

those  parts  should  ali'o  be  exposed  to  cool  or  cold  ter,  soap,  and  the  absorbent  earths ;   and   lastly,  by 

n;r,    and  diiuting   liqnid.s    should    be  taken  freely :  studiously  avoiding    tlie   exciting   causes.      la  tbe 

the  applicatiun  of  cold  water  is  at  present  a  doubt,  retroeedent  species,  strong  stimulants  bt>th  extcrr^ 

ful    practice :    the  antiphlogistic    regimen  must  hi  and   internal   should    be    instantly   employed  triiti 

strictly  adhered  to;  alsiinence  from  wine,  sphits,  au  unhesitating  hand;   and  iu  the  Atonic  species  the 

ferr.iented    liq  lors,    and     stimulating    food    shculd  diet  should  be  peculiarly  generous,  and  eompooad- 

l)e   ctrcfully  cnjoincdj    unless    the    5»y>teni    is  very  ed  of  spices  and  other  arumatics. 

much  dcbilitaleil,    in  which    case,  a  more  UAurif.li-  • 

i.'U    diet,    and    a  small   (juautity  of  wine  or  of  di-  UniiEtt  111. 

iut  d    spirits,    may  be   allowed  ;    after   the    excite-  EvanOwinata.     Eruptive  fever*.— Tiiete  ceQsiu 

tiient   has   beer,    subdued    by   proper   evacuations,  of  the  following   genera.       I.    Erysipelas,   or  St. 

i>l!Sters    may   be   employed   with    advantage;    they  Anlhony^s  fire.     2.   Pestls;  plague.     3.  Variola; 

arc   recommended   by  that   enlightened    physician,  small.pox.     4.  Varicella;    chicken-pux.      5.  Eo- 

Dr.  Rush,  to  be   applied  to  the  legs   and  wri5t<>;  beola ;    measles.      6.    Miliaria;    miliary  fever.    T. 

burning  with  moxa  maybe  advised,  or  a  cabbage-  Scarlatina;    scarlet  fever.     8.    Urticaria;    occtle. 

leaf   iippliitl  to  the    part    affected  will  often  afford  rash.     .9.    Pemphigus;  bladdery  fever.     10.  Aph. 

considerable  relief ;  boollets  made  of  oiled  silk  are  thsc ;  thrush.     The  whole  of  this  order  is  4r6aeJ 

an    useful    application    to  gou^y  j(>ints;  when    the  by  Cullen  to  consist  of  diseases  aflbcting  penoai 

violence  of  the  symptoms  is  abated,  opiates  may  be  only  once   in   their  life*   commencing  wtth  h^ti^ 

^iven  with  adv  .nijge,  when  the  pain  only  returns  and  succeeded  by  phlogotes  generally  amall  in  sue, 

viiring  the  ni^^ht,  ami  prevents  sleep  :  wiieu  the  con-  considerable   in   number,    and  dispmed   over  tU 

btituiion  is  broken  down  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  skin.     The  definition,  however,  will  not  bold  €f>^ 

tlisease,   evacuations  must  be  employed  with  cau-  in  se%'eral  of  its  clauses,  and  especially  in  its  firs: : 

tion,  ami  it  will,  in  general,  be  more  advisable  and  for  perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  disease  in  tte  hrt 

s.;fe  to  allow  some  aniimd  food,  atid  wine  or  diluted  but  what  has  occasionally  rectirred,  tad  msov  d 

spirit!! ;  the  parts  anr(>ct  d  (hould,  at  the  same  time,  them  repeatedly.     It  is  to  be  remarked  tkroofb  ti» 

lewrapicfl  intlann»l  fh  tcy  hofierv,  or  new  combed  whole  of  these,   that  whatever  danger   may  scmcw 

vool.a-'d  a  ^^ntle  Cw  j  iioa -^i:  slumld  be  excited;  when  pa.\v  them  defends  rather  upon  the  d«;giee  of  fiwr. 

ix  s\vciruJ'4   .iri'i   .s'til'i  is-i   r(  ii.a:n    in  ilu  joi.'iii;  after  ard  the  nature  of  the  fevei    that    iniriM^uiYa  t*.t<»». 
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than  upon  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  eruptioni  the  natural  degree,  it  will  be  proper  to  da&h  cold 
themselves :  and  hence,  with  very  Tew  exceptions,  waUr  upon  the  iegt,  and  perhapa  tu  extend  the 
the  general  plan  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the  affiuioo  over  the  wtiole  lurface. 
difierent  genera  in  the  order  Febres  ti  the  plan  Rubeola.  Meatlea  — This  disease  will  be  distin- 
which  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  order  before  us.  guishcd  from  the  other  exanthemata,  by  the  dry 
Thua  the  fever  accompanying  plague  is  evidently  hard  cough,  hoarseness,  sneezing,  watering  of  the 
typhus,  which,  in  eflfect,  when  aciumpanied  by  eyes,  coryza,  dyspnoea,  end  great  drowsiness,  or  co- 
eruptions  of  any  kind,  is  evidently  a  typhoid  eruptive  ma.  From  catarrh,  the  greater  violence  of  the  febrile 
^er,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  typhus,  symptoms,  the  greater  affection  of  the  eyes,  and 
Chicken-pox  and  n«ttle>rash  have  a  near  approach  many  of  the  symptoo^s,  accompanying  the  eruptive 
to  s^'nocha,  and  so  far  possess  the  same  indications ;  fever  of  measles,  particularly  the  coma,  will  afford 
but  they  are  generally  slight  diseases,  and  of  not  a  ready  diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases, 
more  than  three  days*  duration.  The  rest,  for  The  remrdiet  indicated  in  the  cure  of  this  dis. 
the  moat  part,  are  of  a  mixt  breed,  and  have  hence  ease  are  such  as  will  obviate  or  remove  the  morbid 
a  closer  resemblance  to  synochust  they  commence  occitement;  blood-letting  will  therefore  be  requi. 
with  inflaromatoiy  affections,  but  have  soon  a  site  In  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
strong  tendency  to  run  into  the  putrid  type.  We  cough,  and  dyspmea,  if  the  usture  of  the  prevail- 
shall  select  an  example  or  two  from  the  diseases  of  Ing  epidemic  does  not  contra-indicate ;  but,  as  the 
this  order  nther  most  important  or  most  frequent.  danger  at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  is 
KarioAi.  Small-pox. — This  Is  of  two  varieties,  the  for  the  most  part  inconsiderable,  thai  powerful 
distinct  and  the  confluent.  The  general  nature,  rtrmedy  may,  unless  the  excitement  is  very  great, 
symptcms,  ard  treatment  of  the  former,  are  so  well  and  threatens  immediate  danger  or  much  subse- 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  In  the  quent  debility,  generally  be  reserved  till  after  the 
confluent  kind,  our  chief  attention  must  be  directed  period  of  desquamation,  which  is  often  succeeded 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  systetn,  and  lo  ob«  by  a  more  dangerous  train  of  symptoms  than  any 
viate  the  tendency  to  great  depression  of  strength  that  have  preceded;  gentle  cathartics  are  indis- 
and  putrefaction  of  the  fluids,  which  will  be  effected  pensably  requisite  in  all  cases,  such  as  phosphat  of 
by  the  exhibition  of  cordials,  wine,  bark,  mineral  soda,  Kpsom  sslts,  infukion  of  senna,  &c.  {  analogy 
acids,  and  nourishing  diet,  and  by  all  the  means  re-  is,  however,  greatly  in  favour  of  calomel ;  tcp'd 
commended  in  the  treatment  of  typhus,  except  the  mucilaginous  ililuenls  fthnuld  be  freely  allowed ;  it 
application  of  cold  water  aAer  the  appearance  of  the  will  be  advisable  to  excite  a  gentle  diaphoresis  by 
eruption ;  the  boweli  should  be  kept  regular  by  the  means  of  the  saline  draughts,  with  small  doses  of 
mildcKt  cathartics,  or  by  laxative  clysters;  some  au-  the  tartris  sntimonii;  the  cough  will  be  alleviated, 
thors,  however,  recommend  a  more  liberal  u^e  of  and  expectoration  promoted  by  a  solution  of  sper- 
thrm,  unlMS  a  diarrhoea  has  supervened,  even  when  maceti,  gum  arabic,  or  of  the  ptilvis  tragacanihae 
the  disease  assumes  the  type  of  typhus ;  when  the  compositus,  or  the  decoctum  hordei  compositum 
disease  ia  attended  with  violent  symptoms, bisters  may  be  employed  in  conaiderable  quantities ;  in* 
should  be  applied  in  succession,  on  different  parts  of  haling  the  v8p<iur  of  hot  water,  the  application  of 
the  body,  without  regard  to  the  parts  being  covered  oil  round  the  chest,  and  the  pediluvium,  or  warm 
with  pustules,  if  there  be  obstinate  vomiting,  the  sa-  bath,  will  be  found  useful  auxiliaries:  should  the 
line  draughts  should  be  given  in  a  state  of  efi*erves.  cough  and  dyspnoea  prove  urgent,  attended  with 
cence ;  or  camphor,  combimtl  with  opium,  may  be  pyrexia,  or  should  they  remain  after  the  desqua- 
eonployed  with  advantsge:  the  extract  of  cascarllla  ad-  mation,  blood-letting,  either  general  or  local 
ministered  in  some  aromaticliquid,  is  often  of  use  In  should  be  employed:  we  must,  however,  be  cau- 
allaying  the  Tomiting ;  and  if  wv  do  not  succt ed  by  tious  in  reducing  the  s.rength  of  the  patient; 
those  means,  it  will  tie  proper  to  apply  a  blister  to  small  blisters  should  be  applied  in  succession  about 
the  r^ion  of  the  stomach  :  should  the  epileptic  the  thorax ;  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient 
flu  continue  violent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admi-  cont'nues  should  be  kt.ptco<l;  he  must  not  he  ex- 
nister  opiates,  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  clysters,  posed  to  cold  air  so  freely  as  in  the  small-pox,  aa 
wbiefa  act  not  only  by  their  antispaimodic  power,  much  disorder  nuy  be  produced  in  the  system,  if, 
but  siso  by  perspiration,  and  mustard  cataplasms  from  such  exposure,  retrocession  of  the  eruption 
should  be  spplied  to  the  feet;  at  the  aame  time  should  take  place;  the  degree  of  temperature 
gentle  cathartics  will  be  necessary,  as  the  recurrence  should,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure  be  regulated 
of  the  fits  frequently  proceeds  from  the  irritation  of  by  the  patieut*s  feelings  x  when  the  excitement  is 
retained  feces,  especially  in  children :  when  a  retto-  subdued  by  evacuations,  and  the  cough  remains 
eessacn  of  tbe  eruption  happens,  wine,  opium,  the  only  troublesome  symptom,  opiates  may  then 
volatile  alkali,  musk,  and  eamphor,  with  the  warm  be  given  with  great  advantage,  and  at  this  period 
both,  are  the  remedies  most  generally  employed ;  of  the  disease  a  change  of  air  will  be  of  the  most 
Uistera  and  mustard  cataplasms  should  also  be  ap-  essential  service.  As  a  morbid  tendency  remams 
plied  to  the  lower  extremities :  if  the  swelling  of  for  some  time  after  this  complaint,  it  will  be  not 
the  face  subsides  suddenly,  and  is  not  succeeded  only  adviaable,  but  indispensably  necessary,  to 
by  tlic  swelling  of  the  hands,  blisters  are  recom«  administer  gentle  cathartics  at  proper  intenrala. 
mended  to  be  applied  to  the  wrists  and  fore  arms ;  If  symptoms  of  pneumonia  should  supervene  after 
anointing  great  part  of  the  body  with  mercurial  tbe  desquamation,  blood-letting,  both  general  and 
oinunenty  or  apfMying  a  large  roereurial  plaster  to  local,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  aitmit  of  it. 
the  screfaiculus  cordis  under  the  same  circuroatan-  blisters,  and  the  otlier  remedies,  which  are  men* 
ees,  ia  often  attended  with  good  effects;  ifthesa-  tioned  when  treating  of  that  inflammation,  mua 
Uvation  auddenly  eetse  without  any  swelling  of  tbe  be  diligently  employed:  when  a  diarrhoea  remaina 
hands,  blialers  should  be  applied  to  the  wrists,  and  troublesome  after  the  desquamation  has  taken 
small  doses  of  the  ipecacuanha  should  be  adminis-  place,  it  must  not  be  checked  too  hastily  by  the 
tercd  :  should  there  be  a  suppreuion  of  urines  the  employment  of  astringents  snd  opiates,  on  account 
patient  should  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  cool  air  {  of  the  tendency  to  inflammatory  complaints  which 
ifthis  doesnot  succned,  andheisootin  averydebi.  remains  after  the  measles;  tbe  cascarilb,  or  co- 
litatedsute,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  steadily  above  lomba  may,  however,  be  employed  in  small  doses. 
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Lttoie  wo  J^riN.,'  roronr.so  to  more  powerful  nstrin-  shorter  time  by  a  sense  of  fulness  and  lensioo    a 

.:<i)ts;    bluod-lellin^r    will  general! v    rtniiovo    both  tho  pnrts  whence  the  bfood   is  about  to  Usuc;  i 

;l.e  iliarrhcca  and  cough;  it  will,  therefore,  be  ad-  ilie^e  pa.'ts  be  visible,  there  is  redness,  tumour,* 

visable    to   endeavour   to  check    the  diarrhu?a  by  sense  of  htat  or  itching,  and  of  yam  and  weiiiht; 

th:it    evacuation,    rather    than    employ    aslriu;;cnt.s  internilly  in   tlie  neighbourhood,   there  is  akuaiir 

in  the  first  instance.     The  putrid  measUs   appear-  sense,  weight,  fulness,  tension,  heat,  and  j^n^sai 

ctl  in  London  in  1G7C,  \76A,  and  17G8;  and  have  when   these    symptoms    have   subsisted    for  s«Be 

appeared   occasionally    since :    in    this   variety    all  time,  a  cold  fit  comes  on,  attended  wiib  weanr,«» 

the  symptoms  are  more  violent,  accompanied  with  of  the  limbs,  pains  of  the  back  and  ^^^^"^ 

^'reater  depression  of  strength:  the  remedies  must  ness,  and  other  febrile  symptoms,  succeeded  bys 

be  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  actively  and  insUn-  hot   fit,    in   the  course  of  which  the   blood  n^ 

tanrously  employed.                               '  commonly  flows  in  a  greater  or  less  qua»luy,  sri 

S  .irktina.—Thc  general  nature  and  tiratment  after  an  uncertain  time  it  ceases   spontaneiwrij  ; 

of  thi..  disease  will  be  found  in  Ttjphns  and  CyuancliC  during  the  hot  stage,  the  pulse  is  freqnentMd  liiil, 

Miiliirfia,  and  in  many  cases  hartl,  but  as  the  blood  nom% 

En/sipclas.     St.  Anthony's  fire— This  disease  the  pulse  becomes   softer  and   less  frequent,  ud 

uill    be   readily  distinguished   from   the   scarlatina  the  blood,  when  drawn  from  a  vein,  ap*,ieAn  as  la 

cvnanchia  by    the   absence  of  the   pain,   redness,  the  cases  of  the  phlegmasiae.     After  an  haemorAsge 

tumour,   and    sloughs,   in    the  fauces  and  tonsils  las  once  occurred,  it  frequently  oUcrvcs  periodwal 

and  by    the   other  concomitant    symplotiis.      The  returns. 

danger  will  be  in  proportion   to  the  violence  of  the  The  remote  causes  are,  a  pletbonc  and  sangui* 

symptoms  denoting  a  tendency  to  an  aflfeetion  of  temperament ;    the  suppression    or   diminut^oa   of 

the   brain;    the   parts    which  'were   red   becoming  accustomed   evacuations;  changeible   weather,  a 

suddenly  pale,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  coma  spring  and  autumn ;  considerable  and  sudden  o- 

or  delirium,  particularly  at  the  connnencemcnt  of  minution    in  the  -areight  of  the   atmosphere;  ex- 

the  disease,  with  an  imrease  rather  than  diminu-  ternal  beat;  violent  exercise  of  |»rtKrular  F*J^» 

tion  of  it,  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  are  the   body;   whatever  increases    the    force  of  ii« 

symptoms  of  the  utmost  danger.     When   the  dis-  circulation,   as    violent    exercise,    ytolent    cflucia. 

ease  terminates   in  a  favourable   manner,    there  is  anger,  and  other  violent  active  ftasnons;  posnws 

sometimes  a  gentb  diaphoresis ;  more  frequently,  of  the  body  increasing  deterroinalions   to,  or  I^s- 

however,   the  disease  goes  otr  without  any  evident  tures    occasioning     accumulations    in,     parucidar 

crisis.  parts  of  the  body;  a  determination  to  certaio  vo- 

In  the  removal  of  this  disease,  if  there  is  a  con-  sels  rendered  habitual  from  the  frequent  repetitioa 

sid.rable    degree     of    excitement,    attended    with  of   haemorrhage;   mal-conformation    of    partiruitf 

much  coma  or  delirium,  and   a   strong,  full,    and  parts,  and  lasUy  cold  externally  applied,  as  chasg- 

hard  pulse,  blood-letting  will  be  necessary,  and  it  ing  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  d.teramiag 

should  be  repealed  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  >t  »"  greater  quantities  uito  the  internal  pwO^crt 

symptoms,  strength  of  the  patient,  and  sUte  of  the  perhaps,  by  its  exciting  some  degree  oi  synoefea. 

pulse  ;  an  emetic  should  be  given  at  the  commence-  'A'he  proximate  cause  is  supposed  to  be  coogcsua 

meat  of  the  fever,  unless  the  head  is  affected,  in  in  particular  parU  of  U.e  sanguiferous  «y^"?»^ 

which  case  it  is  at  lenst  a  doubtful  remedy;  cool-  casioning  distention  of  these  vessels,  and  no^ 

ing  purgatives  are  particularly  useful ;  mild  dia-  re-action,  the  con8equ9Uce  of  which  u  a  wptiut 

phoretics,  assit-led  by  the  plentiful  use  of  mucila-  *'*  them.                                              *           *         Uu, 

ginous  acidulated  diluents,  will  be  proper ;  the  an-  Trcuttnent.^W hen  an   hemorrhage  has  lakea 

tiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  strictly  adhered    to,  P^ace,  and  threatens  to  go  to  excess,  we  must  «»• 

and   the    patient    should  be  placed   in  as   erect   a  d.avour  to  moderaU;  or  check  the  flow   of  bto^ 

posture  as  he  can  bear  without  inconvenience;  if  and   prevent  its   return:   the  first   mdicatwn  ^^ 

the  d.-lirlum.  but    n.ore  particularly  the  coma,    is  ^  answered  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ani.phl'> 

urgent,   blisters  should  be  applied 'lo   the   shaved  gistic  regimen,  therefore  the  rem^^-al  of  every  cs«« 

head,  or  between  the  shoulders,  cupping  should  be  ««"  irritation  is  aUvays  necessary;  the  p«t»cm  ntua 

advised,   and    mustard    cataplasms   should    be   put  be  kopt  quiet  and  stiU.  heat  must  be  9^;^^^ 

upon    the    soles    of  the    feet.     The    erysipelatous  guarded  against,   he  should  b2  freely  «2»«<J^ 

eruption  sometimes  shows  itself  in  tvphus,  and  in-  the  cold  air,  and  should  bs  allowed  coW  orj^^ 

creases  the  fever,  in  which  ca^o,  we  must  have  im-  water,  or  iced  lemonade  to  drmk;  every  cxero- 

mediate  recourse  to  bark,  wine,  cordials,  the  sul-  of  mind  or  body  is  to  be  avoided;  a  vegetabL  d« 

phuric  acid,  and  the  other  remedies  for  that  dis-  ^vill   b:  most  proper,   unL^   the  strwgth  cl^ 

ease.     Where    the   eruption    returns    periodically,  patient  is  greatly  exhausted,  m  which  ca^  »^ 

issues  and  a  low  diet  will  frequently  prevent  it.  troths,  and  the  mildest  kind  of  anmid  food,^ 

*         "^  *^  b2  allowed;  gentle  cathartics  or  laxative  chsi& 

OflDEfi  IV.  ^viH  j^  n^;ces5ary  to  prevent  any  aecwDuktios  d 

HrmorrhoL:'ia'.  Sanguineous  fluxes.— These  are  the  faiccs,   and  blood-letting   will  be   requisiu:,  if 

thus   ordinallv   defined  ;    pyrexy,    with    a   flow   of  tlwre  is  a  considerable  degres  of  exciteme&l;  •^nr- 

lloo<?  without  external  violence;    the  blood  upon  cupping  is  frequently  useful,   and  blisters  imv ^ 

vena  section   exhibiting  tITe  same  appearance  ns  in  employed  with  advantage :  vorniling  is  a  powcni^ 

plile-masia.     The  gen*cra  arc:  I.  Episiaxis ;  bleed-  remedy  in  diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart  sad 

ii.g  from   the  nose.     2.  Haemoptysis ;   spitting  of  arteries ;  the  digitalis,  however,  in  our  OfwxioB.  • 

Hood.     3.  Hcxmorrhois;  piles.     4.  Menorrhagia;  a    much     more    preferable     ren»cdy;    rcirigetwa 

inimodcnitc    menstruation.      This,    for    the   most  should    be  ordered,   as   the  sulphuric   and,  c'^**! 

part,    and    when    the   profusions    are   not    merely  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  vcgcUble  acids,  the  a."^ 

.Mmpionial'c  or  critical,  are  a  natural  class  of  dis-  of  which    i-s   however,  the   roost  efficacious  Bk* 

rases;  and.  excepting  in  one  or  two  instances,  are  cine         Internal  and  cxierual  astringents  roi»t  »**» 

to  be  attacked  bv  a  general  plan  of  a  similar  kind.  l>c  employed;  of  tlie  former  class  are  the  vU'^- 

^ndjncv.     Thev  are  prccdul  for  a  longer  or  acid,  alum,  and   the  sugar  of  le^d,  which  «  l^  ^ 
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the  moftt  powerful  remedT*  and  may  occaaioiislly  abort  time  the  fever  becomet  more  aerere,  with 

be  exhibitMl  with  advantage  in  amalldoaea;  but  the  acoetsiont  in  tlie  afternoon  or  evening,  and  aoine 

hMig  OQBtinued  use  of  this  mnedy  is  often  attended  remission  in  the  morning,  the  palse,  however,  is 

with  daogeroua  consequences,    and  it  shouM  be  even  then  quicker  than  n»tund :  the  cough  is  iru 

given  in  combinatioa  with  the  opium  pill,  or  some  creased  by  a  recumbent  posture,  and  prevents  sleep 

iRiacioua  esnract,  hi  order  to  obviate  its  pemieioos  till  towanls  morning,  when  a  slight  moisture  sp. 

eflecu  on  the  aiomach  and  bowels.      The  external  pears  upon  the  breast  and  upper  parU  of  the  body  ; 

aatriagcBts  in  roost  gacral  use  arc,  cold  applied  the  expectoration  Increases  in  quantity,  is  frothy, 

suddenly,  cold  water,   in  which   salt  has  been  re-  and  somctimus  streaked  with  blood;   the  face  is 

cently  diaanlvcd,  or  powdered  ice,  or  solutions  of  commonly  pale,  but  during  the  fever  the  checks 

sugar  of  Wad,  alnm,  or  white  vitrioU  &e. ;  pnasuro  appzar  as  if  painted  with  an  almost  circumscribed 

is  a  powerftil    means  of   checking   haemorrhage*  spot  of  pure  florid  red ;  the  feverish  heat  is  aug- 

whea   it  can  be  applied  to  the  part;  when   the  mented    after  eating,    parucularly  solids,  and   on 

bjewwihage  b  very  profuse,  it  is  improper  to  em*  taking  exercise ;  the  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of 

ploy  any  means  to  prevent  ayncope,  unless  it  par-  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  becomes  more  per- 

takes  very  much  of  the  passive  states   in  which  oeptiUe ;  there  is  difficulty  of  lying  on  one  more 

ease  it  must  be  prevented  by  every  possible  means ;  than  the  other  side,  wandering  or  fixed  pains  are 

the  eincbenn  with  chalybeates  are  indicated  under  felt  in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  disease  is 

the  same  eirctmietancea :  when  the  phlogistic  dia*  accompanied  with    lassitude  and    asperity   of  the 

thesis  Is  Uken  off,  either  by  the  continuance  of  the  temper :  the  appetite  becomes  somewhat  impaired, 

haeOM>rrfaagc  or  by  proper  remedies,  opiates  may  and  there  is  frequently  vomiting  after  eating.     As 

be  given  with    advantage,   and   should  aubsultus  the  disease  advances,  the  hectic  fever  is  establish. 

tcndinum,  or  coavulftiont  supervene,  they  are  par.  ed,  and  the  remiuions  become  more  diatiact,  attended 

tieidarly  servieeable,  combined  with  the  camphora,  with  colliquative  morning  sweats;  an  exacerbation 

castoieura,  and  the  moachua.      The  return  of  the  occurs  about  noon,  and  a  sliglit  remission  happens 

hsmorrfaage  is  to  be  prevented  by  our  counteract*  about  five  in  the  afternoon ;  this  is  soon  succeeded 

mg  or  pveventing  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  by  another  exacerbation,  which  gradually  increases 

by  an  abstemious  diet,  or  by  taking  food  of  a  less  until  after  mUlnight ;  but  aAer  two  o'clock  in  the 

nuttitiims  quality,  by  exercise;   gestation  will   be  morning  a  second   remission   takes  place,  and   is 

generally  more  safe  than  walking;  by  gentle  ca.  attended  with   more  or  less,   sometimes  profuse, 

thartics,  by  eeld  bathings   bitters,   and  aromaties,  sweating,   which    greatly  debilitates     the    body ; 

which  tend  to  prevent  plethora ;  by  ineieastng  the  sometimes,  however,    the    second  exacerbation   in 

tone  of  tlie  vessiBia,  and  by  studiously  avoiding  the  the  evening  is  not  observed,  but  the  exacerbation, 

remote  causes;   tonics,   which  must  incresae  the  whidi  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  in- 

force  of  the  circulation,  although  todiealed,     are  creases   till  evening,  continues  violent  until   the 

doubtful  remedies ;   in  particular  bark  and  chaly.  morning  sweat  break.i  out,  wh^n  the  patient  gets 

beates ;  astringents  are  in  general  more  efficacious,  aome  unrefreahiog    sleep ;    the  exacerbations  are 

partieularly  the  aulpburic  acid,  alum,  &.c.     If  the  frequently  attended   with    some    degree  of    cold 

plethoric  atate,  netwithatanding  our    endejvoura,  shivering,  or  more  frequently  only  a  sen»e  of  cliill. 

ahould  become  considerablo,  and  a  return  of  the  nesa  or  increased  smsibility  to  cold  is  perceived, 

hssnorrhagje    is    threatened,    blood.lettJng,    both  when  to  the  thermometer  the  skin  is  preternstur- 

general  and  local,  and  blisters,  will  be  proper  when  ally  warm  :  the  expectoration  now  becomes  more 

the  vis  a  tergo  is  great,  but  when  the  habit  is  de*  viKid,   copioua,  yellow,   greeui&h,    streakrJ   with 

bilitaAed,  it  will  be  more  advi&able  to  employ  only  blood,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  ond  is  discharged 

local   blood-letting  and  blisters ;  it  will  be  proper  in  small  sphericsl  masses,  resembling  pus,  and  i% 

to  remark,  that  blood.letting  should  alwa}  s  precede  frequently  also  of  an  ash-colour ;  the  cough  obatcs 

the  em{doyment  of  blisters.  in  violencct  but  not  in  frequences  and  is  more  dis. 

These  directions  will  suffice  for  the  treatment  of  tresstng  in  the  6rst  part  of  the  night,  the  breath. 

hzraorrhsgicfl  in  general*     Upon  menorrliagia  we  ing  is  short  and  quick,  and  the  breath  has  an  of. 

shall  enter  more  fully  in  the  article  Midwife,  and  fetisive  smell ;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  and  tense, 

shall  only  in  the  present  place  offisr  a  few  words  on  or  sntall  and  quick ;  the  countenance  now  givc« 

phthisis.  evident  signs  of  wasting,  the  eyeb  lose  their  lu&tre 

Phthisis,     pulmonary  consumption,     upon     the  and  brilliancy,  aink,  grow  dull    and  languid,  (lie 

CulUmian  syatem  is  made  a  species  of  bseincptysis.  checks    appear  prominent,   the    note    sharp,   the 

The  impropriety  of  thus  nsming  a  disease  from  a  temples  depressed,    and  the  stren|[th   rapidly  de* 

single,  and  that  only  an  occasional,  symptom  must  clines;  this  may  be  esteemed  the   second  period: 

be  ohviotts  to  every  one.      But  our  only  duty  at  from  the  beginning  the  appetite  is  less  affected 

present  is  to  describe  the  disease.      This  is  gene-  than  could  be  expected,  the  body  is  for  the  mo&t 

rally  preceded   by  more  or  less  of  the  following  part  costive,  particularly  after  the  morning  sweat h 

symptoms;  a  slight  degree  of  fever,  increased  by  have  begun  to  take  place;  tlie  urine  is  generally 

the  least  exercise ;  a  dry  burning  lieat  of  the  palms  high  coloured,   and   deposits  a  curdly  pink   sedi. 

of  the  hands,  particulsriy  towards  evening,  and  of  moot;   about  thia  period,  in   females,  sometimes 

the  aolea  of  the  feet  towards  morning ;  mouture  of  sooner,  the  menstrual  discharge   ceases  in  conse- 

the  eyes  after  aleep;  ii regular  flushings;    hoarse*  quenee  of  the  increasing  debility.     The  third  stags 

ness  ;  a  dry,  troublesome,  and  sonorous  cough,  oc  commences  with  a  slight  purging,  which  soon  he- 

casioning  slight  pain  or  stitches,   most  commonly  ccnnes  a  colliquative  diarrhoea ;   when   this   takes 

in  the  skies;  aome  degree  of  hardness  of  the  pulse  ;  phKc^  the  £rver,  heat,  and  morning  sweats  abate, 

lancinating  or   fixed   pains   in  the  thorax;   head*  but  tlie  cough  continues  distressing  throu{*h  the 

ache ;  frequent  fainty  fits ;  some   degree  of  dysp-  night :    the  tunica    adnata    becomes  cf  a   pcai  ly 

ncea,  increased  on  using  exercise;    an  ex))ectora*  whits,  the  tongue    appears  clean,    and   with   the 

ion  of   a  small   quantity  of    thin,  frutliy  luatttrr;  fauces,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  sometimes  cover. 

impaired  appetite;  restless    nights,    and  universal  ed  with  npliihae,  and   generally  sore  and  tender; 

d  isiiicli nation  to  motion  or   i-xeicii»e:  this  may  be  the  voice  ;;rows  hoarse,  and  there  is   shortnc&s  of 

termed    the  t&llanmiutory   or   lirfcl   ifcriod.      In    a  breath  tinil  hicctip,  lolh  of  which  dii>trc&b  the  pa- 
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lient   greatly  ;   the  lower  extremities  «well,     and  temperament ;  scrofulous  diatbesia,  wbidi^  ia  lai- 

retain  the  impression  of  tlie  finger;  at  this  stape  cateii  by  a   fine,  clear,   and   amooUi    aidi^  iu^r 

of  the  disease,   sometimes  sooner,  the   appetite  is  veins,  delicate  complexion,  bigh-cobMsrcd  ips»  tk 

observed  to  become   unoaturally  keen,  which  de-  upper  one  swollen,  white    and  traaspanBt  teeA, 

ludes  the  unhappy  sufferer  and  friends:  as  the  dis-  light  hair,  and  light  blue  eyes,  with  a  dilated  popl; 

ease  advances,    the  diarrhcsa    becomes    more  vio-  there  is  great  sensibility.  uncommoB  acutOKas  m 

lent,  and    sometimes   alternales  with  the    sweats,  the  understanding,  ana  a  peculiar  geatkuus  sbA 

the  strength  rapidly  decays,  and  memory  and  their  softness  in  their  manner;  the  ioimodcimte  »e  « 

affections  forsake  them ;    as  the  fatal    period   ap-  venery ;  certain  diaeasea.  aa   the    hoopinp-co^; 

proaches,  iliey  have  frequent   and   long  faintings,  syphilis,  and  various  cxantbematA,  paftwularfy  the 

the  hairs  fall  off,  the  naiU  are  incurvated ;    some-  measles ;    various    employroenta,  aa  stoBe-eitiaSi 

times  there  are  slight  convulsions,  and  a  few  days  needle-grinders,   flax-dresscra,    aod  ^  all    aedeatarr 

before  death  delirium  comes  on,  and  continues  till  occupations,   particularly    those  which    reqaiie  « 

that  event  takes  place,  or  the  senses  remain  entire,  considerable  degree  of  stooping ;  the   retroeesasa 

and  the  mind  continues  slill  confident  and  full  of  of  eruptions ;    indulgence  in  iotoxicatiog  hqnw^ 

hope,  till  death  steps  in  and  gently  puts  an  end  to  and,  accord:ng    to   Dr.  Beddoes,    hyper-onrgaaa- 

their   hopes  and  sufferings.     As  it  is  a  matter  of  tion  of  the  blood,    The  exciting  causes  are*  fc»- 

consequence    to  distinguish    pus  from   mucus,   we  moptysis;  empyema;  catarrh,  particularly  the  »• 

shall  subjoin    the  following  ingenious  experiments  fluenza;  asthma;    obstructions    of    the  abdcwBisl 

of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin.  viscera,    particularly  an     enlarged    and    indKi*e4 

1.    Pus  and  mucus  are  both  soluble  in  the  sul-  state  of  the  liver;   calculi  formed  in   the   la^; 

phuric  acid,  thougii   in  very  different  proportions,  contagion  and  tubercles;     The  proximate  cause  b 

pus  being  much  the  less  soluble.     '/.  The  addition  supposed  to  be  an  ulcer  in  the  Isngs. 

of  water  to  cither  of  these  compounds  decomposes  The  prognosis  in  this  disease  depends  vftB  va 

it ;   the  mucus  thus  separated  either  swims  on  the  causes  from  which   it    originates,     and   upon  t^ 

mixture,  or  forms  large  flocci  in  it ;   whereas  the  violence  of  the  symptoms ;  if  it  is  in  conseqwKe 

pus  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms,  on  agitation,  an  of  empyema  or  tubercles,  there  is  more  daaga  ihsa 

uniform  turbid  mixture.   S   Pus  is  diffusible  ihrouoh  when  it  arises  from  haemoptysis  or  wounds  in  tkc 


chest,  but  every  case  of  phthisis  is  always  witta^ 
with  danger ;  the  progress  of  phthisis  is  often  iote-- 
rupted  by  pregnancy  and  mania;  the  laUer  hsi 
produced  a  radical  cure,  but  in  the  former  it  »• 
most  always  returns  after  delivery  with  tMm.Minta 
violence. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  will  fce^- 
ticularly  expedient  to  avoid,  and  if  in  oar  poatr, 
to  remove  the  occasional  caoses  mentioned  shott, 

is 


a  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  though  mucus  is  not;  the 
same  occurs  with  water,  or  a  solution  of  the  muri- 
ate of  soda.  4.  Nitrous  acid  dissolves  both  pus 
and  mucus;  water  added  to  the  solution  of  pus 
produces  a  precipitate,  and  the  fluid  above  be. 
comes  clear  and  green,  while  water  and  the  solu- 
tion of  mucus  form  a  dirty  coloured  fluid.  5.  Al- 
kaline lixivium  dissolves  (though  sometimes  with 
difficulty)    mucus,  and   generally  pus.     6.    Water 

precipitates  pus  from  such  a  solution,  but  does  not  by  the  proper  methods,  which  are 

mucus.     7.  Where  alkaline  lixivium  does  not  dis-  other  parts  of  this  treatise ;  if  several  of  ^  f^ 

solve  pus,  it  still  distinguishes  it  from  nmcus,  as  it  monitory  symptoms,  as  a  dry,  short,  tjuabliainif 

then  prevents  its  diffusion  through  water.     8.  Co-  cough,  occasional  stitches  in  the  sides,  slight  dvif»> 

agulable  lymph   is  neither    soluble  in   diluted,  nor  noea  upon  using  exercise,  and  a  pulse    utoewwt 

concentrated  sulphuric  arid.      9.    Water  produces  accelerated  and  hard,  should  attaci:  a  pffson  cfs 

no  change  on  a  solution  of  serum  in  alkaline  lixi-  phthisical  habit,  the  roost  powerful  remedies  i»»>* 

vium,   until  after  long  standing,  and   then  only  a  be   employed  without  loss  of  time:    biood-h^&^ 

very  slight  sediment  appears.     10.  Tlic  muriate  of  in  a  moderate  quantity  will  be  neceasaiy.  «r-i  * 

mercury  coagulates     roucun,    but    docs  not  pus.  should  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  lifl  ^** 

From  the  above  experiments,  it  appears  that  strong  symptoms  are  relieved,  taking  care,  however,  «< 

sulphuric  acid   and  water,  diluted    sulphuric  acid,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  patient  too  mwh,  » 

and  caustic  alkaline  lixivium  and  water  will  serve  dehiliiy  is  the  most  urgent  symptom  in  the  envw 

to  distinguish  pus  from  mucus;  that  the  sulphuric  of  the  disease:  the  bowels  Aould  be  kept  rrf;*''' 

acid   can  separate  it  from  coagulable  lymph,  and  by  gentle  cathartics,  as  the  calomel  and   rbobiii 

alkaline  lixivium  from  serum ;  and  hence,  when  a  After   these    evacuations,  the    ipecacuavha,  a*^^ 

person  has  any  expectorated   material,    the    com-  alone  or  with   a  small  quantity  of  emetic  tatar. 

position  of  wiiich  he  wishes  to  ascertain,  let  him  should  be  given  in  the   morning  fastiu^  is  ^^ 

dissolve  it  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  caustic  alkaline  doses  as  will  excite  vomiting  once  or  twice  at  tnMt; 

lixivium,  and  then  add  pure  water   to  both    solu-  when  the  heat,  fever,  cough,  and  pun  in  the  chdii 

tions;  and  if  there  is  a  fair  precipitation  in  each,  are  considsntblc,  small  doses  of  the  nitre,  ft  tki 

he  may  be  assured  that  some  pus  is  present :  if  in  saline  mixture,  with  nauseating  doses  of  the  rtx'*c 

neither  a  precipitation  occurs,  it  is  a  certain  test  tartar,  should  be  given  three  or  four  tines  to  ^ 

that  the  material  is  entirely  mucus :  if  the  material  course  of  the  day:  in   this  stage  of  the  lim^ 

cannot  be  made  to  dissolve  in  alkaline  lixivium  by  small  doses  of  the  calomelas  administered  at  ^ 

lime  and  triturition,  wc  have  also  reason  to  believe  time  are  of  considerable  service,  except  tbcie  »•  ■ 

that   it  is  pus.     To   the  above   ingenious   experi-  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  as   the  bowels,  byits  os'i 

ments   may  be  further  added,   the  coagulation  of  are  not  only  kept  regular,  bat  it,  at  the  same  iiE<» 

pus  by  the  muriat  of  ammonia,  as  observed  by  Mr.  acts  as  a  powerful  deobstruent,  and,  in  oorop'swf' 

Home,   and  its  globular  appearance   through   the 

roicrosco})e ;    pus    is  also   of    the  consistence  of 

cream,   of  a  whitish    colour,   and   has   a  mawkish 

taste ;   it  is  inodorous  when  cold,  and  when  warm 

it  has  a  peculiar  sraelL 

The  predisposing  causes   are,    hereditary  dispo-  in^'doses  of  fne  grains  or  more,  iumticttUrl) '^■*" 

siiioii;    m:il-Lonform:ttion  of  th:  chest;   sanguine  able;  if  there  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  hieSKt  or  Xii^ 


an  alterative  course  of  mercury  is  of  advaatajge.  ^ 
the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis,  for  the  itoionl  « 
indolent  tubcTcles  :  should  the  cough  prott  rr> 
lent,  opiates  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  la  ^'* 
night  if    nece£«iry,  the  extractum  paparcrJ  *^ 
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lacrvwaed  upon  cooffhtn^,   loeil  b!ond-l«Uiiig  and  and  tlie  Uttacea   io   g^n^rat,  aI«o   flounders  tnd  . 

■mall  Uistrra  apfilied  in  fuocnmon  about  the  tbo.  wh'linga,   may  be  allowed  ocoaaionally,   providrd 

rax  wPI  aflKird  considerable  relict,  or  a  seCon  may  they  do  not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  do  not 

be  made  m§  near  the  part  affected  aa  poaaible.     In  aggravate  tlie  symptoma.     In  the  advanced  {leriods, 

U»e  aeroud  atage  of  the  diaeate,  the  empkn-ment  of  when   the  hectic  i«  completely  formed,    a  small 

cinetir>s,  composed  of  the  ipecaevanha  with  a  few  portion  of  animal  food  may  be  taken  for  an  early 

grains  of  the  sulphat  of  sine,  must  be  duly  per-  dinner,  if  it  docs  nnt  greatly  increase  the  heat,  and 

sij«ed  hi,  in  the  momipg  fasting:  when  the  moniing  when  tlic    appetite    becomes   voracious,   which   it 

sveata  are  venr  profuae,  the  infuaioo  of  rosea  or  sometimes    does    towards   the    fatal    termination, 

vitrioUc  acid  ahould  be  employed  with  freedom ;  amall  quantities  should  be  taken   frequently :  the 

setli«r,  in  the  |iroportion  of  two  or  three  drachms  In  drink,  in  almost  every  period  of  the  disease,  should 

a    pint   of  water,  with   smme  of  the  mucilage  of  cookist  of  toast  and  water,  Malvern  water,   milk 

quhice  seeds^  makes  a  grateful  and  alighily  tonic  and  water,  butter-milk,  rice-water,  or  the  juice  of 

miztiirc,  a  glassful  of  which  may  be  taken   fre-  ri|M;  subacid  fruiu  mixed  with  water,  and  occasioii. 

quentlyr,  or  the  Bristol  or  Seltzer  water  may  be  ally  lemonade  Wine,  spirits,  snd  fermented  liquor«, 

drank ;  tbcy  are  very  efficacious  in  moderating  the  of  all  kinda  must  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  the 

thirst,  burning  heat  of  the  palms  of  the  bands  and  prsctice  of  mixmg  rum  and  other  spirits  with  milk 

aolea  of  the  feet,  and  the  partial  night  sweats  ;  opi.  cannot  be  too  atrongly  reprobated  ;   where,   how. 

■tea  roust  be  given  in  such  dosrs  ss  will  quiet  the  ever,  there  is  but  little  increased  excitement,  and 

roogh  and  procure  sleqv,  taking  care,  however,  to  the  pain  is  inconsiderable,  a  more  nourishing  diet 

obviate  cosiiveness^  and  if  the  patient  fcela  a  sick-  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  may  be  allowed. 

ne«a  in  the  morning  aAer  them,  coffee  will  eflt-c-  but  the  wiue  should  be  more  or  less  diluted  with 

ttially  remove  it ;   mucilaginous  fluids,  combiped  water,  and  in  the  purulent  stage,  an  invigorating 

with  snail  quantities  of  the  spentiaccii,  ate  also  i»f  diet  alway*  aflTonlii  more  or  less  relief.     During  the 

iienrt<«  in   allaying  the  irritation   in   the  faueea.  whole  conrse  of  the  disease,  every  irregularity  and 

When  the  inflammatory  diathesis  is  subdued,  cha.  all  crowded   places  must  be  studiously  avoided ; 

Ijbeaies,  combined  with   myrrh  snd  carbonal  of  the  puiient  should  be  advised  to  repair  to  Bristol  in 

potash,  may  be  given  with  advantage;  lime-water  the  eariy  part  of  the  disease,  and  should  make  use 

IS  a  suitable  menstruum  for  dissolving  the  myrrh,  of  such  exercise  as  his  strength  will  bear,  as  awing. 

The  digitalis  is  strongly  recommended  in  these  two  ing,  gestation  in  a  carriage,  or  riding  on  horae. 

stages  in  partkulart  it  certainly  ia  deserving  of  a  back  in  progressive  jnurneys,  or  the  alternation  of 

fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  appasm  to  be  a  roedi-  this  last  exercise  and  gestation  in  a  curria^e,  but  a 

cine  well  suited  to  this  disease,  more  especisUy  in  sea  voyage  is  the  most  eflectual  of  all  kinds  of  ges- 

the  inflammatory  stage,  from  its  well  known  power  tation :  the  patient  must  by  all  means  avoid  the 

of  rendering  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  |>iercing  north-east  winds  in  this  country ;  it  will, 

more  slow  than  natural,  a  desideratum  in  phthisis,  therefore,  be  advisable  for  him  to  vinit  a  tcin]H>rAte 

in  which  the  pnUe  ranges  from  eighty  to  one  hun.  southern  climate  during  tlie  winter  and  spring  r 

dred  and  twenty,  or  more;  it  alao  ia  very  efllca.  tb?  patient  ahou'd  be  ailvis«Hi  to  lie  on  a  hair  mat- 

cious  in  exciting  (he  action  of  the  absorbents :  the  tress,  with   sliuht  coverings  over  his  body,   nw\ 

factitious  airs  may  also  prove  an  aseful  auxiiisry,  should  be  earnestly  rciiiesied  to  go  to  bed  caily, 

or  air  impregnated  with  the  oxyd  of  sine,  or  man-  and  to  get  up  soon  in  the  morning,  even  if  ulilired, 
ganese  in  their  moat  comminuted  sta^e.  mi^ht  be  thrtu^h  debility,  to  lie  lUmn  in  tiie  cotirfc  ut  the 
applied  to  the  lungs  by  means  of  an  ap{)arHtus,  as  day:  the  feet  should  he  kept  dry  and  wHini,  and 
recommended  by  Ur.  Darwin  in  his  Zoononiia,  or  the  patieut  should  wear  flsiiiicl  or  eoti  iii  nt-xt  to 
by  that  of  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham  :  th^  vap4>ur  his  nkin  ;  the  former,  however,  is  far  more  utiutary : 
of  a  saturated  tincture  of  aether,  impregnated  with     in  the  florid  consumption,  an  elevated  and  inland 

hemlock,  may  be  iuhaled  ;  it  ia  made  by  mnceratipg  air  is  o*ten  of  the  mcist  es^rniial  service.  Should 
for  a  few  days  from  one  to  two  scruples  of  the  we  be  so  fortunate  ss  to  fub.ine  this  too  fatil  di^ 
dried  leavea  of  the  conium  in  an   ounce  of  the     ease  liy  the  means  riM  ommended  aliove,  it  will  be 

Ktber.  11)0  hectic  paroxysm  may  be  prevented,  indispensably  requisite  for  the  patient  to  persevere 
or  cut  short,  by  the  affusion  of  tepid  water  at  the  in  employing  the  regimen  recommended  in  the 
commencement  of  the  hot  stage,  or  its  eflects  may  treatment  of  this  complaint,  for  a  considerable  length 
always  be  moder«ited  by  mcristening  tlie  palms  of  of  time  alter  every  symptom  of  the  disease  has  dis- 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  with  vinegar  or  cold  appeared,  and  he  must  return  to  his  former  manner 
water;  it  should  slways  be  ronrted  to,  when  the  of  living  with  the  utmost  caution ;  the  diet  should, 
burning  best  mentioned  aliove  is  present ;  it  ia  nnt  however,  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  in  moderate 
only  perfectly  safe,  but  highly  refreshing.  In  the  quantity:  tht*  patient  should  breathe  a  pure  dry  air, 
third  stage,  should  the  above  plan  not  he  adoptf^  and  should  lake  such  exercise,  particularly  on  horse. 
in  time,  and  diarrhcea  has  made  iia  a|ipearanee*  batk,  as  he  can  Lear  without  fatigue,  and  should  use 
the  gentle  emetics  liefore  mentioned  are  rccnm-  the  warm  bath ;  and  when  the  constitution  can  be 
mended  to  be  administered,  provided  the  stren<:th  brought  to  bear  it  he  rosy  employ-  the  cold  bath  or 
of  the  pstieiit  is  not  too  much  exhausted ;  mild  sea-liathing. 
astringents  should  at  the  same  time  be  employed, 

as  the  decoction  of  hartshorn,   or  logwood,  an.  Oedee  V. 

gusturs,  coloroba,  kino,  and  mucilaginous  demul. 

cent  Ikjuors,  combined  with  opiates  snd  sbsorU  Prq/lttvia*  Insanguineous  fiuxes^^Thcse  are  or- 
ents.  During  the  iuflammstory  period  of  plithiais,  dinally  characterised  as  consisting  of  pyrexy  with 
a  vegetable  diet,  with  milk,  is  indispensably  rcqui.  an  increased  secretion,  naturally  void  of  blood, 
site ;  souins,  sago^  barley,  snd  rice,  siTord  an  agree.  The  genera  are  two.  1.  Catarrhtu;  Catarth.  V. 
able  variety ;  the  lichen  islandiciis  is  strongly  rr.  Dffrntrria ;  Dysentery.  This  order  might  easily 
commended,  and  is  deserving  of  a  trial ;  tlie  ripe  !«  suppresii<Hi ;  and  the  genera  it  comprises  Irans- 
sub^rid  fruits  may  be  indulgt^  in  at  pleasttre,  at-  fe  rrd  to  i>ther  situations  to  which  they  more  pro* 
teniion  must,  however  l»f  paid  to  ilie  iiUite  of  prrly  btlomr,  even  under  the  present  nosology, 
the  boweU:  oN.'jtcr.s,  musics,   craw-fl^h,  lobsters.      Cutatrh   is  described  as   poss€&s*ng  pyrc.xy ;    ii«^ 
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quently  contagious;  an  increased  lecretion  of  mucus,  indulging  which^  but  little  isYoidcd)  tod  the  reetvr 

or  at  least  eflTurts   to  excrete  it.     Dysentery,  as  often  becomes  exquisitely  punful  and  tender;  t^ 

evincing  contagious  pyrexy  ;    frequent  mucus  or  matter  evacuated  Is  often  very  fetid,  and  the  wkL 

bloody  stools ;  while  the  alvine  feces  are  for  the  are  frequently   composed  of  mucvs,    pu*,  lHood^ 

most  part  retained  ;  gripes  ;  tenesmus.  membraneous  films,  and  white  lumps  cf  ■  sebareBss 

Catarrh  will  be  distinguished  from  the  measles,  nature ;  the  mucus  is  generally  mixed  vith  a  watery 

by  the  greater  mildness  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  by  fluid,  and  is  often  frothy  ;  tenesmus,  io  a  grerteror 

the  state  of  the  eyes,  by  the  absence  of  coma,  and  less  degree,  generally  accompanies  the  enunmi^B 

many  of  the  symptoms  accompanying  the  eruptive  of  the  bowels,  and  it  very  rarely  happens  tkaC  tie 

fever  of  measles.  natural  fasces  appear,  during  the  wlnile  c«wrs?  of 

This  disease  is  rarely  attended  with  danger,  ex-  the  disease,  and  when  tliey  do,  they  are  in  the  fare 

cept  there  Is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  attended  of  acybalse.  that  ia^  small  separate  balls,  which  a^ 

with  a  livid  and  bloated  countenance,  or  has  been  pear  to  have  lain  long  in  the  cdls  of  the  co1«b  ; 

treated  with  negligence  or  impropriety,  in  which  when  these  are  voided,  either  fay  the  efibrts  of  aa. 

case,  it  often  passes  into  pneumonia  inflammation,  ture,  or  as  solicited  by  mediciae,  they  procure  a 

attended  with  symptoms  of  the  utmost  danger ;  in  remission  of  all  the  symptoms,  more  espeeiaOv  cf 

general,  however,  it  is  a  slight  and  safe  disease,  un-  the  frequent  stools,  griping,  and  tenasmus ;  wr^ 

less  it  attacks  persons  of  a  phthisical  habit,  or  those  these  symptoms  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  ftrst 

advanced  in  life ;  in  the  former  it  may  occasion  anxiety  about  the  praecordia,    frequent  sicinesi, 

phthisis,  and  in  the  latter,  peripneumonia  notha.  nausea,  vomiting,  and  the  matter  rejected  n  fre- 

For  its  cure,  nothing  more  is  requisite,  in  gene-  quently  bilious,   watchfulness,  and  proatration  cf 

ral,  than  abstinence  from  animal  food  for  a  few  strength :  there  is  always  some  degree  of  symfilo- 

days,  keeping  the  body  warm,  and  drinking  freely  matic  fever,  which  is  sometiSDes  of  the  renitteot 

of  tepid  mucilaginous  diluents ;  if  there  is,  how-  or  intermittent  type ;   aometinaes  it  asaomes  tk 

ever,  a  considerable  4^gree  of  excitement,  blood-  aynochous,  and  very  frequently  the  ^rpbous,  trpe; 

letting  will  be  necessary,  but  it  must  be  employed  the  tongue  is  white,  and  covered  with  tough  mvem^ 

with  some  degree  of  caution,   as  it  is  frequently  or  rough,  dry,  and  sometimes  Uadr;  the  patwct 

succeeded  by  depression  of  strength,   particularly  complains  of  a  bitter  taste  in  the  nomhy  aad  ia 

when  catarrh  is  epidemic ;  if  there  be  much  oppres-  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  thefe  is  hioeuf, 

sion  and  tightness  about  the  ciiest,  occasioning  a  and  aphthae.    If  the  small  iofcestines  only  are  d- 

degree  of  dyspnoea,  local  blood.bletting  will  be  ad-  fected,  the  pun  is  described  to  be  most  trvte  and 

visable,  and  blisters  must  be  applied  to  the  ster-  excruciating  about  the  umbilicus;  the  boweis  sre 

num  and  scrobiculus  cordis  ;  gentle  laxatives  should  not  evacuated  immediately  after  the  griping  piici« 

be    ordered ;     the    patient    should    take    copious  the  blood  is  mixed  intimately  with  the  fieees,  aad 

draughts  of  some  mucilaginous  acidulated  liquids ;  the  sickness,  vomiting,  and  pain  ftt  the  stomarb, 

a  gentle  diaphoresis  should  be  promoted  by  nause-  are  more  urgent ;  if  the  large  iatestioet  are  ike 

ating  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  with  spirit  of  minde-  seat  of  the  disease,  the  pain  ia  more  obtiue,  not  so 

rerus,   or  by  exhibiting  the  volatile  alkali  in  wine  constant,  is  more  distant  from  the  unfaiEcas,  nA 

whey ;    the  vapour  of  warm   water,  impregnated  is  more  immediately  followed  by  stools,  and  the 

with  vinegar,  should  be  frequently  inhaled ;  muci-  purulent  matter  or  blood,  if  there  Is  any,  is  Ins 

laginous  oily  demulcents  should  be  given,  and  ex-  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  excremeota,  or  oalv 

pectoration    should   be    promoted    by   the   means  iloats  upon  them,  and  there  ia  more  aickneai  tbar. 

pointed  out  when  treating   of  pneumonic  inflam-  griping ;  but  it  frequently  happens,  that  both  tbe 

mation :  if  the  cough  remains  troublesome,  after  large  and  small  intestines  are  affi?cted,  vrbich  resdr'A 

we  have  subdued  the  inflammatory  diathesis,  opi-  it  very  difficult  to  determine,  with  any  certainty,  Ik 

ates,  combined  with  the  tartar  emetic,  or  with  ipe-  seat  of  the  disease. 

cacuanha,  may  be  employed  with  safety  and  advan-  The  remote  causes  are,  cold  alteroaling  V7tk 
tage :  rubbing  the  nose  externally  with  oil,  some  heat,  derangement  of  the  prima  via,  aad  cos- 
ointment,  or,  with  what  is  most  commonly  em-  tagion.  The  proximate  <nose  is  supposed  tohes 
ployed,  warm  tallow,  is  very  often  of  great  service,  preternatural  constriction  of  the  iniestraes,  toon 
when  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  nose  is  much  particularly  of  the  colon. 

affected,  which  practice  has  very  frequently  come        lliis  disease  will  be  readily  distinguiahed  fretn 

under  my  observation.      In  the  treatment  of  the  di.irrhoea,  by  the  absence,  or  less  degree  of  ferrr  in 

epidemic  catarrh  (influenza),  as  being  frequently  the  latter ;  the  less  degree  of  griping  and  tmenns^ 

attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of  debility,  the  the  appearance  of  the  stoola,  and  the  other  synp. 

antiphlogistic  regimen  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  toms  in  diarrhoea  will  further  assist  us. 
even  though  there  may  be  some  appearance  of  ex-         Treatment^ — When  the  patient  ia  of  a  robust  acfl 

citement ;  it  will,  in  general,  if  blood  letting  should  plethoric  habit,  and  the  disease  ia  attended  9V± 

be  deemed  necessary,  be  more  advisable  rather  to  acute  pain  in  the  bowels,  with  a  strong  fail  poise, 

trust  to  local  than  to  general  blood-letting  blisters,  blood-letting  will  be  necessary,  but  it  must  be  pse- 

mild  diaphoretics,  and  diluents ;  sometimes,  how.  tised   with   caution,    especially  in  warm  cliflwt(«« 

ever,  a  more  liberal  diet,  and  the  moderate  use  of  where  the  employment  of  powerful  aDtiphlagt:>(ic 

wine,  will  answer  better.     Might  not  the  eflusion  measures  is  often  succeeded  by  a  aoddcn  and  <iUs. 

of  tepid,  or  even  cold  water,   be  employed  with  cerous  degree  of  debility;  gentle  cmelics  al»>xJii 

safety,  if  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  greater  than  be  adrainisiered,  they  are  not  only  naefnl  ia  empt^ 

natural,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  tendency  ing  the  primae  viae,  but  they  also  detenniac  i»  lAe 

to  asthma  or  phthisis  pulmonalis?  skin ;  they  will  be  more  efficacious  when  givta  in 

Dysentery  is  most  commonly  preceded  by  cos-  such   small   and  repeated  doses  as  not  to  exnte 

tiveness,  unusual  flatulence,  acid  eructations,  and  immediate  vomiting,  unless  the  oppressimi  ai  tW 

wandering   pains  in   the  bowels ;    in   most  cases,  stomach  is  urgent ;  the  emetics  generally  ccnp««r«d 

however,  from   the  commencement,   griping   pains  in    dysentery  are  i{)ecacuanha   and  taitar  aat*.^. 

are  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,   which  and,  at  the  early  periods  of  the  dii^case,  tl«^y  »».. 

often   arise  to  a  considerable  deforce  f»f  severity:  be    more   eflicacio'is  when    combined:  tlie  recoi 

flic  bevels  an'  irritated  to  frcpunt  evacuation,   in  and   noxious  contents  of  the  intestines,  the  cu«" 
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pernicious  lource  of  irritation  in  dyientery,  must  ficieot .gronnds,  that  Ihey  should  be  so;  together 

be  eirpelled  by  cstbartics ;  tliote  most  generslly  cc-  with   the  farinsees,  a  sm^U    quantity  of  animal 

lebnfeed  are   the  ipecacuanha  and    tartar  cmetie,  food  may  be  allowed  in  the  chronic  state  of  the 

the  form?r  is,  however,  most  frequently  employed ;  disease,  provided  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  pa. 

it  may  be  given  eithi:r  alonj,  or  in  combination  tieni.    The  drink  at  the  commencement  should 

with  the  crystals  of  tartar,  in  such  doses  as  will  be  either  barley  or  rice  water,  boiling  water  poured 

produce  some  degree  of  nausea,  and  repealed  when  u^xin  toasted  bread  or  burnt  biscuit,  whey,  or  the 

the  nausea  abates ;  the  calomel  is  an  exctllcnt  r^s  decoction  of  hartshorn,  and  the  like;  in  the  ad- 

fncdy  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  ranced  stage  of  the  disease,  port  wine  or  madeira, 

but  it  should  never  be  given  alone ;  its  operation  is  or  a  moderate    quantity  of   spirits    diluted   with 

lestdeied  both  more  easy  and  certain «  by  combining  water,  will    be   proper ;   the  patient  should   wear 

H  with  other  cathartics ;  the  most  effectual  remedy,  flannel  next  to  the  skin  for  some  time  after  the  , 

however,  in  general,  is  a  simpb  solution  of  Epsom  disease  is  gone  off,  and  shouM  take  as  much  exer.  * 

Mlts»  or  Olauber*s,  or  it  may  be  given  In  a  diluted  else   as   he  can  bear  without  fiitigtic,  either  on 

infuaon   of  senna,  with  a  considerable  proportion  horse-back  or  in  a  carriage,  carefully  avoidin*  ex. 

of  manaa ;  the  cream  of  tartar  with  tamarinds,  tlie  posure  to  cold  or  moisture.     The  powder  or  ex. 

phosphat  of  aoda,  and  castor  ml,  will  make  an  use-  tract  of  oux  vomics  is  strongly  recommended  bv 

fttl  variety ;  after  the  operation  of  the  cathartic  is  Dr.  Hufelsnd,  in  doses  of  from  r.ix  to  ten  grains  of 

finished,  it  «ill  be  advisable  to  administer  opiates,  the  powder,  three  times  a  day;   or  one  or  two 

and  they  will  bs  more  efllcadous  if  given  with  nau.  grains  of  the  extract  may  be  given  every  two  or 

a.atlng  doses  of  emetics;  the  pulvis  ip:cacuanbse  three  hours;  three  or  four  grains  or  more  may  be 

compositus  is  a  good  medicine;   the  hyoscyamus,  given  in  clysters;  children  of  one  year  old  may 

by  its  anodyne  and  gently  laxative  qtialities,  seems  take  from  one  to  two  grains  of  the  extract  in  the 

eminently  silapted  to  this  disease.     The  warm  bath  twenty.four    hours ;  it  Is  necessary  to    observe, 

ia  often  used  with  advsntsge ;  fomentation  of  the  that  the  medicine  is  direated  to  be  administered 

abdoown  is  more  frequently  serviceable,  but  the  in  some  mucilaginous  mixture.     It  is  of  conse- 

tnost  eflectual  remedy  is  a  large  blister  spplied  over  quence  to   warn    the  young  practitioner,  in  the 

the  abdomen ;  in  lutld  cases,  however,  so  severe  a  most  forcible  msnner,  agaiuu  empl<^ing  opiates 

nmedy  b  not  necessary;  the  addition  of  strong  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  discane,  unless  a  free  eva- 

peppers  to  the  fomentations  may,  in  such   cs^es,  cuation   of  the  bowels   has  been  procured  by  ca. 

anawer  our  intentions :  the  pain  attending  the  te-  thartics,  and  the  excitement  much  diminished,  as 

nesmus  will  be  allayed  by  fomenting  the  snus  with  they  generally  aggravate  the  disease ;  and  it  will 

hot  water,  or  with  a  decoction  of  chamomile  flow-  always  be  pcraicioua   to  give  them  without  nau. 

era»  with  some  tincture  opii  sprinkled  on  the  stupes :  seating  do.es  or  emetics,  while  the  griping  pains 

strangury  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom ;  iodepend-  remain  ;  the  byosc^'amus,  if  anodvnes  are  dcenunl 

ent  of  eantharides,  it  will  be  effectually  relieved  requisite,  is  preferable  to  opium,  in  consequence 

by  fomenting  the  pubes  and  perineum ;  mocilagi-  of  its  possessing  a  gently  laxative  quality. 
noua  demulcent  liquids  must  be  given  freely,  for  the  CLASS II 

purpose  of  defending  the  intestines  sgsinst  the  scri. 

mony  of  their  contents,  snd  mucilaginous  and  oily  i^curotes. 

clysters  should  be  employed  once  or  twice  a  day.         This  class  of  diseases  is  diaracterised  by  an  in. 

or  note ;  they  are  very  serviceable  for  the  same  in.  jury  of  the  sensd  and  motion,  with  an  idiopathic 

tention  u  the  mucilaginous  liquids,  and  act  also  p3rrexy,  or  some  local  aflection.     It  comprises  the 

aa  a  fomentation  ;  they  should  consist  of  a  strotig  following  orders. 
decoction  of  tinscrd  or  starch,  or  they  msy  be  com*  Oanxa  I. 

posed  of  milk  snd  oil.  united  by  means  of  mucilage.         Contatn  — Stupors,  implying  a  diminution  of  vo. 

In  the  8dvsnc<*d  and  chronic  stage  of  the  disease,  luntary   motion  with   aleep,  or  insensibility.     In. 

as  scidity  of  the  stomach  chiefly  prevails  at  that  eluding  the  following  genera.     \ .  Apoplexia  ;  vpo^ 

p.-riod,  absorbents  will  be  useful,   as  the  mistura  plexy,  which  is  either  idiopathic  or  symptomatic, 

cretaeea,  aqua  calcis,  pulvi.H  cretae  compositus,  &c.  nnd  is  descrilted  thus ;  almost  all  voluntary  motion 

rombined   with  opiates;  astringents  will   also,    at  iliminisheil,  with  sleep  mere  or  less  profound ;  the 

this  period  of  the  dtscsse,  be  proper,  ss  the  kino,  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  icmaioing.    V. 

haematoxylum,  catechu,  &c.  and  if  the  powers  of  Parahfth ;  Palsy,  only  some  of  the  voluntary  mo- 

tlie  stomach   arc  much   wjakened,   they   may   be  tions  diminished,  frequently  with  sleqii     These  also 

rombined    with    chslyhestes.     'Ihc    tone    of   the  are  ettlier  idiopathic  or  symptomatic;  the  species 

bowels  win  be  restored,  by  administering  qusssia,  are  asthenic;  paralytic;  convulsirc. 
bark,  angustura,  or  Colombo ;  an  infusion  uf  gen-         Apoplexy, — The  S}nfnptom«  sre  so  well  known 

tian  and  cinnamon  in  port  wine  is  recommended ;  that    they    need   not   be    rqx*atcd.      Dr.    Baillie 

it  will  always  tie  sdvisable  to  join  sromatics  with  remarks  very  justly  that  **  when  the  patient  is  not 

bitters;  a  purgative  of  the  cnlonid  and  rhubarb  cutoff  at  once,  but  lives  for  tome  time  sfter  the 

should  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  this  form  of  attack,  the  hemiplegia,  which  is  almost  constantly 

the  disease,  and  when  it  remains  ob:<tinate,  wc  may  an  effect  of  ihia  disease,  is  upon  the  opposite  side 

alwsys  suspect  visceral  obstruction ;   should  this,  of  (be  body  from  that  of  the  brain,  in  which  the 

upon  extmiaation,  be  the  case,   mercury,   either  eliusion  of  blood  has  taken  place :  this,  the  learn, 

internally,  or  by  friction,  should  be  emplo}*ed  until  ed  author  observes,  would  seem  to  show,  thst  the 

some  sensible  effect  is  produced  in  the  mcuth.    The  right  side  of  the  body  derives  ita  nervous  influence 

diet  in  the  first  stage  should  consist  of  milk,  sago,  from  the  left  side  uf  the  brain,  snd  the  left  side  of 

panada,  salep,  Indian  arrow>root  (maranta  arundi.  the  body,  its  nervous  influence  from  the  right  side 

nacca),  and  rice,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  of  the  brain.**    This  disease  is  observed  to  mcke 

the  appetite^  the  sweet  and  subacid  fruits  may  he  its  attscks  most  frequently  about  the  period  of  the 

allowed,     and     they*  are    particularly    serviccabte  equinoxes. 

^hen  there  is  much  bile  in  the  primus  vix;  in  thj         The  predispo^in;;  causes  are.  a  declension  from 

more  advanced   stages,    the    ripe   fruits   are   con-  ilic  meridian  of  life,   s  hir^e  head,  a  short  ntrk, 

-demned,  but  it  does  not,  however,  app.ar,  .on  bul-  the  saiigunK.*  or  phlegmatic  tempcraraenty  ob. !><(▼, 
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an    indolent  life,  or  one   too  mu<-h    d^'oted  to  if  the  dilate  appears  to  be   tlie  emnseqacwr  Mi 

study,  loo  long  aleepiiig*  hijjh  living,  indulgence  the  tuppreaaion  of  the  hieinorrhoit.  leccbct  ahonU 

In  spirituous    liquors,  fhe  gout,   and  the  supprcs-  be  ajiplied   to  the  hsemorrboidal   veioa.    fomevla. 

•ion   or  cessation  of  the   hnmorrhuidal,   or   any  tions  must  be  enipliyed,   and  llie  inteatinrs  otnt 

other  habitual   haemorrhage   or   evacuation.     The  be    stimnUlad    by    means    of   akietic    catbanks. 

exciting  causes  are,  violent  exercise,  as   dancing  The  strength  of  the  system  will   be  fvatored  hj 

alter  too  great   repletion  of  the  stom.nch,   a  full  the   cinchona  bitters,   and   chalybeates.     Tbe  re- 

and  long  continued   inspiration*    too  strong  exer-  turn  of  this  dtanse  is  tn  l)e  prevented  by  atuilious. 

tions   of  the  mind,   every  passion  which  agitates  ly  avoiding  all  tbe  remote  causei  which  are  id  om 

the  human  frame,  great  external    heat,   es^pecially  power;   a   plt:tli«ric  state  of  the  Mood'Vf trit  af 


from   a  crowded  room,  intemperance,  warm    liath.     the  brain  must   be  obviated  by  a  low  diet,  afasli^ 
ing,  crudities  in  the  primae   via;,  violent  emetiis,     nence  from  fenacuted  or  t|4rituoHa  Ik|uor3« 


the  spring  season,  rapid  alternitions  of  heat   and  derate   exercise,  aa   rid^n^   on    boracbark*    if  col 

cold,   too  great  indulgence  in    smoking   tobacco,  affected    with    fmpirnt    fits    of   giddineu*   or  bf 

long  stooping  with  the  head  down,  tight  ligatures  walking;  costiveneaa  must  be  prewnied  bygeetk 

about  the  neck,  over-distensitju  of  the  blood  ves-  cathartics,  and  if  tbe  disease  had  afiam   fron  tbe 

aela  of  the  brum  or  its  membranes,  an  effusion  or  suppression  of  the  hannorrbo'dal  flux,  aloecic  pv> 

extravasation  of  blood  or  serum  into  the  substance  gativrs  will  be  moat  suitable;  an  issue   €ir  setoa 

of  the  brain  or  its  ventricles,  fractures  of  the  scull  should    be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  tbe  bead, 

or  depression   of  it,  causing  an  effusion  of  blood  or,  as  being  less  disagreeable,  a  tbio  slice  of  tbe 

upon    the    brain    or    its  meninges,  and   tumours  fresh   root   of  the  daphne   mpzereiioi,  steeped  is 

within    the    cranium.     The    proxiniste    cau^e    is  vinegar  for    t«'enty-fmir  hours,   may    be  appHcd 

supposed  to  be  whatever  interrupts  tlie  motion  of  daily,   and    if  the    iuftAmmatiun    should    be   mj 

the  nervous  power  frc:m  the  bruin  to  the  muscles  conbideralile  and  the  diacharge  profuse,   it  may  l« 

of    voluntary  motion.  ^  DifFiculty   nf    swallowing,  left  off  for  a  few  days*  and   the  parts  sbouLd  be 

and    the   regurgitation    of  tlie  drink   through    the  kept  moistened  with  a  snlnlion  of  sugar  of  lead, 
nostrils,  great  difficulty  of  breathin^if  »nil  foaming         In    Palat/f  many  of  the   symptoms  barr  a  re. 

at  the  mouth,  are  symptoms  of  the   most   immi-  semblance  to   those  of  a)x>plexy.     It  will  be  cu- 

nent   danger,  but  the  prognosis  may  be  generally  tinguished  from  iipoplexy,  however,  by  tbe  paSse, 

collected  from   the   viul;  iice   of  the  attack,    pro-  which,  in  this  disease,   is  slow  and  soft,  and  by  tbe 

foundness   of  the  sleep,  stertorous  breathing  and  other  symptoms      If  it  arise  from  the  causes  pn>- 

dt^ree  of  the  affection  of  the  respiration,  and  of  ducing  apoplexy,  it  must  necessarily  be  Creeled  to 

the  powers  of  sense  and  of  motion :  tlie  first  at-  the  manner  just    recomm^ded ;    when    tbe  apo^ 

tack  of  this   disease  is  not   commonly  fatal,   par-  piectic  symptoms  are  remfWid,  and   bemipl*gia  or 

ticularly  if  the  patient  is  not  cut  off  in  the  course  paralysis  only  remains,  or  when  it  arises  frooi  dU 

cf  the  first  u-eek,  it  frequently  terminates  favour,  minished  energy  of  the  nervous  system,   it  will  be 

ably   cither  by  diarrhoea,    hfcniorrhage,    return    of  proper   to   prescribe  internal  a''d  cxtrrnal    stiinLK 

the    hicmorrhoidal,    or    any    other    hnbitual     dis-  lams;    of    the    former  class    are.    white    oiust'irtl 

charge,  and  sometimes  by  the  appearance  of  fever.  seeds,  slightly  bruised  or  swallowttl  wholr,  io  t.^tc 

Treatment. — As  this    disease   iiriscs    in    con$e-  quantity  of  a  large   table- spoonful,  three  or  fbax 

quence  of  an  effusion  of  blood  or  scrum  into  the  times   a   day,    or    hor'^e-ruilish    scraped,    a    tabic 

ventricles   of  the    brain,    or   upon    its   meninges,  spoonful    of   which     may    be    swallowed    without 

blood-letting  in  a  moderate  degree  may  be  of  ser-  chewing,  night  and  morning,  or  they  may  Le  ct«m> 

vice,   but  copious  bleedings  must  be  injurious,  by  bin  d  and    made   into  an    infusM^n,   liy  martmlif^ 

weakening    the    paticut.   and    preventing    the   ab*  two    ounces  of  esch    in  a  quart    of  boilin^r  wafrr 

sorption  of  the  effused  fluid;    llie  blund  should  be  for  t'otir  hourx,  and  adding  two  o  im-es  of  the  ^iu 

taken    from    the   teoiporal   artery,    or    the  jugular  ritus  pimento  to  the  strained  liquor,  of  wb*eh  rva 

vein,  and  if  that  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  it  or  three  ounces  may  lie  given  three  or  foar  limes 

may  lie  taken  from  tbe  arm  ;  if  one  side  is  more  a   day ;    the   arnica     moniana    is   strongly    recotiu 

affected  than  the  other,  the  blood  should  be  taken  mended ;    the    volatile   alkali    is   often   of  aerrree. 

from  the  side  least  affected;  cupping  the  occiptit  and  sumach  is  deservin*;  a  trial,  from  half  a  graiD 

is    often    serviceable,    and  it  does   not  reduce   the  to  three  or  four  grains  or  more  of  the  dried  leasts 

))atient*s   strength   so   much  as  general  blood-let-  are  directed  to  be  given  two  or  three  tiroes  a  day; 

ting;  warm  fiunentations  of  the  shaved  head  con-  of  the  latter  cinss  of  stimulants  are.  blisters,  firiet:>'« 

tinucd  for  a  h  ngth  or  time,  and  frequently  repeat-  of  the  |)«irts  affected  with  mustard,  aether,  toUlIc 

cd,  will  be  of  service;   an  emetic  is  recommended  alkali,  liiiimentum  ammonia*  fortius,  or  tbe  olrvra 

to  be   administered,   but,  in   my  opinion,  it  is  at  lertbiuihinae,  coir.bined    with     the    oleum    suciio: 

least  a  doubtful  remedy,  unless  the  (patient  is  af-  and  tincture  of  cantharides;  stinging  with  nettles 

fected  with  nausea  in  conse<|uence  of  repletion  of  and  electriciiy,  both  rpaiks  and    shocks  will  be  (4 

the   stomach ;  acrid   cathartics,  as   aloes,  res:n    of  considerable  service,  particularly  if  employed  et'-ly 

Jalap,  calomel   combined   with   the  scammony,  or  in  the  disease;  flannel  must  be  worn  next  tbe  sl.m, 

with    the  extract    of    colocynth,    &c.    should    be  warm  sea-bathing,  and  friction  with  fUnnd  or  xite 

given  by   the  mouth,  if  the  )M)wer  of  swallowing  flesh-brush,  wiil  be  useful  auxiliaries.     If  tbe  <)■&• 

remains,  and   clysters,   composed  of  a  solution  of  ease  appear  to  have  arisen    in  c*onsequeoce  of  i*. 

siuue  of  the  above  cathartics,  and  the  oleum   sue-  temperance,  the  liver  will  must  probably  \>:  (ooiKi 

cini,  should  be  injected ;  blisters  should  be  applied  to  be  more  or  less  in  a  diseased  state,  wbicb  v^i 

to   the   head,    spine,   and  extremities,   or  a  large  lie  known  by  referring  to  tbe  diaguofttc  reourks. 

caustic  should  be  applied  to  the  neck,  and  mus-  in  the  article  Diktctics,  in  wh'^ch  case,  soniruf  i^« 

tard   cataplasms   to   the   feet:    the   patient  should  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  given  wiib  fm.c* 

be  kept  cool,  and  as  much  in  an  erect  posture  as  advantuge,  employing  afterwards  bittvns,  bark,  vnf 

he  can  bear  without  inconvenience;  small  electric  chnl^beates;   the  diet  should  be  light,    nourtstur^. 

shocks  should  be  sent  through  the  htaJ  ;*  errhincs  and  ^tiMUllatillg.     The    Uatli  u'ntvrs  are  my    er. 

and    ;icrid     voiatile    incdi*  inCH    arc    rceonniicnded,  vi( cable,  both  by  the    inoutii  uihI  a&  a  Latti ;  \\X' 

but    they    a]*pe>ir     at     lcut>t     cloubii^l    rt-niCil;L5 :  ticularly  su  if  the  disease  has  ttiutn  It^vu  m.<  .• 
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or  IIm  coliet  piHonmi;  tboulil  llicrr, 
lwfci»  be  a  conMitutioRAl  deiraniMiion  to  the 
bod,  we  must  ■tricdj  fttlend  to  Uic  eflecU  wbkb 
the  Bath  vatera  produce  utmo  the  isrs tnn,  ai  thty 
may  auddenly  induce  mucU  niMrkief. 

Order  II. 

Ailjfnamim,  Ddective  poweni. — Tbt*  liik*  it  in. 
cacpUcit,  ai  bang  cquaHy  afiplkable  to  a  rariety  of 
ocber  oidcri  at  wdl  at  to  the  piewnt.  The  order 
is  cbaraeteriied  tbus :  a  diminution  of  the  iovo* 
luntary  motiooa,  whether  Tttal  or  natnraL 

The  genera«  are^  !•  Spncopr,  or  iaintfaig:  a  di> 
minvtioo,  or,  for  a  bhort  timoi  a  total  ttoppage  of 
the  notion  of  the  heart.  It  it  either  idiopathic  or 
aympComatJc*  2.  DffMpepsia^  or  iudigcition.  Ano- 
rezy,  nautea,  vomiting,  inflation,  belching,  ruml- 
uaiion,  hctrt  Inirn,  pain  in  the  ttomach ;  more  or 
)eaa  of  these  tymptomt  at  least  concurring ;  for 
the  most  part  with  a  contiipaiion  of  the  belly,  and 
without  any  otlier  disease  eiiher  of  the  itomarh 
itaeir  or  of  any  other  paru.  3.  IJtfpoeondnasiu 
Indigestion  nith  hinguor,  tadoess,  and  fear,  without 
•ay  ad«|uate  causes,  in  a  melancholy  temperament. 
4.  CMarotiSs  Greensickness.  Dyi^pepsy,  or  a 
desire  of  something  not  used  as  food ;  a  paie  or  dis- 
coloured complexion  ;  the  veins  not  well  filled ;  a 
aoft  luroour  of  the  whole  body ;  debility ;  pslplia- 
tion  ;  supprcMion  of  mensirustion. 

It  is  ob%  ious  that  the  genera  of  this  order  relate, 
for  the  most  psrt,  eiiher  to  those  which  belong 
naturally  to  the  tribe  of  diseases  of  indigestion, 
and  have  already  been  treated  by  us  under  the 
article  DiKizncs,  or  else  are  caienaied  with  pe 
cuUar  stairs  of  the  ienule  frsme,  and  as  such  fall 
naturally  into  the  article  MiDwiPcar,  and  will  be 
noticed  under  that  term. 

OapKR  III. 

SjMsmL  Spaams.'IrT^uh&r  motions  of  the 
nauBcles  or  muscnhir  fibres.  This  definition,  how. 
ever,  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  this  order 
from  some  of  the  species  of  tyncopct  which  ranges 
under  the  last.  It  is  a  very  numerous  family,  di* 
vidcd  into  two  sections. 

A.  In  the  snimsl  functions.  I.  Tftanua ;  a 
spastic  cramp  or  rigidity  of  almost  the  whole 
body;  vaiyiog  according  to  the  remote  cause,  as 
it  arises  either  from  somtrihing  iniernal,  fmm  cold, 
or  from  a  wound ;  or  accordii.g  to  the  part  of  the 
body  affected,  be  the  cause  what  it  may.  2.  7*f  <«- 
muM ;  a  spastic  rigidity  of  the  lower  Jaw  t  two 
species,  the  first  seixing  infants:  tlie  second, 
ceiaing  persons  of  sU  sges  from  a  wound  or  cold. 
3.  Couvuhio;  convulsions,  commonly  so  called. 
An  irregular  cronic  contraction  of  I  lie  muscles 
without  sleep.  Idiopathic,  and  symptomatic.  4. 
Chorea;  St  Vitus's  dance:  attacking  those  who 
have  not  yet  arrived  ut  puberty,  most  commonly 
within  the  tenth  and  fourteenth  year,  with  con 
Tulsive  motions  for  the  most  part,  in  attempting 
the  voluntary  motion  of  the  hands  and  arms,  re- 
sembling the  gesticulations  of  mountebanks;  in 
vralkiog,  appearing  to  drsg  rather  than  to  lift  one 
cf  the  feet  after  the  body.  5.  Raphania  ;  a  spaatic 
contraction  of  the  Joinu  with  a  convulsive  agita- 
tion, and  most  violent  periodical  pain.  6.  £*/)!- 
U-ptla  f  i^lepsy,  a  convulsion  of  the  muscles  with 
sleep.  rrom  various  causes  and  of  various 
species:  cerebral,  sympathetic,  occasional;  aa 
proceeding  from  injuries  of  the  head;  pain; 
worms ;  poison ;  from  re)>ulsion  of  the  itch,  or  sn 
affusion  of  any  otiter  acrid  humour;  from  crudities 
in  the  stomach ;  from  passions  of  the  mind ; 
from  so  immoderate  bxmorrhagc ;  or  from  debi- 


lity.   7.  PtipitatU;  palpitatmo.    A  violent  and 
bregular  motkm   of  the  heart.      S.  Anthma  /   • 
dimriilty  of  brrathing,    returning    by   Intervals : 
with  a  sense  of  stmitress  in  the  breast,  and  a 
noisy  respiration  with  hissing.      In    the   beghn- 
nirg  of  the  paroxysm  no  cough,  or  the  coughing 
df^ult;  but   the  cough  free  towards  the  close, 
frequently  with  4  copious  spitting  of  mvcos.    Three 
species ;  spontsneous ;  from  eruptive  fevers ;  from 
plethora.    9.  Dytpwrn ;  impeded  respiration.    A 
continual  difficulty  of  breathing,  without  any  srnse 
of  stiaitness,  but  rather  of  fulness  and  hifarrtioD 
In  the  breast;  a  frequent  cough  throughout  the 
whole   course   of  the   disease*     Eight  idiopathic 
species;    three  tymptomatie,   accompanying   dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  a   swelBng  in  the  abdomen ; 
various  niakdies.     10.  Pcriuni$;  hooping  cough. 
A  contagious    disease;   convtdsive    strangulating 
cough  reiterated  with  noisy  inspiration  ;  frequent 
vomiting.     1 1.  PyroM  ;  water*brash.    A  burning 
pain  in   the  epigsstrium,  with  plenty  of  aqueous 
humour,  for  the  most  part  insipid,  but  sometimes 
acrid,  belched  up.     IV.  CoAco  ,-  colie.     Pain  of  the 
belly,  especially  twistinc  round  the  navel:  vomit* 
ing ;  a  constipation.      Nmnerous  species,  varying 
according  to  the  nature  Jr  the  remote  cause ;  and 
hence  proceeding,  a  from  metsUie  poisons ;  h  from 
acids  taken  inwardly ;    c  from  cold ;    d  from   a 
contusion  of  the  back ;  t  from  cc&tive  hsbit  t  f 
from    retsined    meconium.       1 3.   Cholera ;    Uiae 
psssion.     A  vomiting  of  bilious  mstter,  and  fre» 
quent  exert tion  of  it  by  stool,  anxiety;  gripes; 
spssms  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.     Two  species  s 
the  one  srising   in  a  warm   acason  without  any 
manifest    cause;    the  other    frmn    acrid    matters 
tsken  inwardly.     14.  Liarhaa;  looseness.     Fre- 
quent stools;  the  disease  not  infectious;   no  prU 
msry  pyrexy.      The   species  are,    crapulous^    or 
from  excess  of  eating ;   bilious ;  mucous ;  csliae, 
divcharging  a  chylcwlike  secretion;    lientcric.    Is 
which  the  aliments  are  discharged  with  little  or  no 
chsnge;   atrabiliar^-.     Of  these  several  have  been 
r Iready  notict^  in  the  article  Di£T et ics.  lb.  DU* 
hete*  ;  a  cronical  profusion  of  urine,  for  the  aaosi 
part  preternatural,    and  in  immoderate  quantity. 
Two  species,  D.  mellitas.  with  urine  of  the  smelU 
cohiur.  snd  tsste  of  honey.     I>.  insipidus;  limpid* 
but  not  sweet   urine.     16.    Hytirria ;    hysterics. 
Rumbling  oT  the  bowels ;  a  sensation  as  of  a  glolie 
turning  itself  in  the  belly,  ascending  to  the  sto- 
msch  and  fauces,  snd  then  threatening  su0bcatioa; 
sleep  t   convulsions ;   a  large  flow  of  limpid  urine  ( 
the   mind  involuntarily   mutable  and  fickle.    AJ<« 
nKH«t  all  tiie  varietiea  of  thia  disease  proceed  liom 
irregulsrity  in  the  female  texual  organa,  and  will 
be  found  described  under  the  article  Minwirxar* 
17.  BifdiOfthobia;  a  dislike  and  horror  at  any 
kind  of  drmk,  aa  occasioning  a  convulsion  of  the 
phar^'ox;   induced  for  the  most  part  by  the  Ute 
of  a  mad  animal.    The  species  are,   rabid  hydro- 
pliobia,  from  the  bite  of  s  road  animal,  the  desire 
to    bite   being   propagated;    and   simple   hydro, 
phobia,  without  madness,  or  any  derire  of  biting, 
lliia  genus  Is  equsUy  misnamed,  misplaced,  and 
misdescribed. 

We  can  only  oiler  a  few  observstions  upon  such 
of  this  family  of  diseases  as  are  of  most  unportance 
from  their  danger,  or  frequency  of  appeannccw 

Tetanus,  TWimva.  Locked  jaw.— The  two  spe. 
ciea  denominated  by  these  names  are  in  reslity 
the  same  diaeaae,  varying  only  in  extent  Tetanus 
sometimes  comes  on  suddenly;  more  geueraU 
ly,  however,  a  sense  of  stifKiesN,  or  alight  twitrh- 
ings  at  firfct  (perceived  in  the  neik  ;  these  gradually 
increasing,   the  motiu^  of  the  head  becomes  dit- 
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ficult  and  painful ;  as  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  be-  The  removal  of  this  disease  mitst  be  atlemplrd 

comes  more  considerable,  a  sense  of  uneasiness  is  by  administering  opium  in  moderate  bat  IreqoefiT 

felt  about  the  loot  of  tiie   tongue,  which   by   de-  doses;  and  where  the  deglutition  is  performed  witli 

grees,   produces   a   diflficuUy  or  inubilily  of  swal-  any  difficulty,  it  should  be  thrown  in  by  rfyster; 

lowing ;    there  is  violent  pain  under  the  ensiform  wine   is  a  most  vaUinble  auxiliary,    but   it   sbovM 

cartilage,    which    shoots    to    the   buck ;    when   this  be  taktn  in  large  quantities,  4nd  it  will  be   more 

pain  arises,  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  back  serviceable  when  given  in  combination  with  optucc; 

part   of  the   neck,    are   immediately   affected  with  the  cinchona  is  recommended,  but  it  does  Dot  a> 

ipasm,    pulling  the    head    strongly    bac-kv/ards,    at  pear  to  have  an&wered  the  sanguine  expectations 

the  same  time  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  be-  that  were  to  be  wished  for;  mercury   is   often  cf 

come   rigidly    contracted,    so    that    the    teeth    are  service,   provided  it  is  pushed  so  far  as   to  adi-rt 

firmly  closed    together;    as  the  disease   advances,  the  iR(»uih  ;  the  warm  bath,  or  a  bath  compo*^ 

the  muscles  of  the  whole  spine  are  aireoird,    and  of  milk  or  oil,   ha«  b»'en  recommeiidt?d,    and    k^ 

draw  the  body  backwards,  producing  opistiiolonos  ;  sometimes  suK-ceedcd,  when  employed  tn  c^^tnlrBi- 

at  other  times  the  muscles  uf  the  tore  part  of  the  tion  with  opium,  the  heat  of  the  bath  is  ordered  t.-^ 

body  are  affected,  and  emprosthotonos  is  the  con-  l>e  lowered  or  raised,  so  a>  to  afford  the  sensatjca 

sequence;  and  when  the  antagonist  muscles  of  the  of  gentle  and  comfortable  warmth  ;  the  ixYosi  pcv. 

whole  body  are  so  contracted  that  the  patient  can  erful  remedy,    however,   appears  to  be  immersicn} 

bend  himself  in  no  direction,  but  remains  as  stiff  in  the  cold  bath,   in  the  paroxysm  of  cotnmUion. 

as  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  disease  is  called  tetanus,  taking  care  to  have  some  warm  bbnkets  in  readi. 

which  is,  however,  not  so  common  a  form  of  the  ness ;    and  inmiediately  the  patient   is    taken   (mt 

disease  as  the  one  we  are  now  giving  a  description  of  the  bath   he  should  be  well  nibbed  with  worm 

of;  the  abdominal  muscles  become  violently  affected  flannels,    and  put   to   bed  ;    opiate    frictions    aic 

with  spasm,  so  that  the  belly  is  strongly  retracted  ;  particularly   recommended,    as   the   medicine   car, 

at  length  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  in  this  way,   be  introduced  into  the  syttem  in<:r« 

trunk,  and  extremities,   become  strongly  affected,  readily,  and   without   increasing   the   frequencr  of 

and   the   body  is   rigidly  extended,   as  above  de-  the  spasms,  which  frequently  occur  during^  the  cf- 

scribed  ;  the  tongue  \%  often  partially  attacked  with  forts  of  deglutition  ;  the  combination  of  opium  w^^^ 

spasm,    and  is  often  thrust  o«it  violently  between  aether  is  also  of  great  service ;  the  diet  should  coo- 

the  tectli ;  at  the  heij^ht  of  the  disease,  every  or-  sist  of  milk  and  broths,   and  if  the  nourishmco: 

gan  of  voluntary  motion   suffers  in  a  greater  or  cannot   be   received  by  the  mouth,   it   should   Ic 

less  degree,  and  in  particular  the  muscles  of  the  thrown  up  by  clyster.     If  the  disease  has  arisen  m 

face;  the  forehead  is  drawn  up  into  furrows,   the  consequence  of  the  partial  division  of  a  nervf.  n 

eyes  are  hollow,  distorted,  rigid,  and  immoveable,  should  be  cut  through,   and  if  from  a  wound,  n 

the  nose  is  drawn  upwards,   and  the   cheeks   are  should  be  dilated,   and  filled  with   stimulating  ap- 

drawn   backwards   towards   the  ears,    so   that  the  plications,  as  lint,  moistened  with  the  oleum  ieri« 

whole  countenance  expresses  a  most  ghastly  ap-  binthinae,  and  we  must  avoid  exposure  of  the  jan 

pearance,    and   in    this    state   violent  convulsions  to  a  current  of  cold  air ;  the  pain  under  the  ecsw 

supervene,  and  put  an  end  to  life.     The  spasms  form  cartilage,   and  the  spasms,    in   general,   will 

are  attended  with  violent  i>ain,  and  generally  last  most   commonly   be    relieved   by   applying    cloili^ 

for  a  minute  or  two,  and  as  the  disease  advances  dipped  in  tether,  and  by  gentle  and  uniform  prrs- 

they  are  often  renewed  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  sure  on  the  parts  suffering  from  spasm,  by  nwanj 

and  sometimes  terminate  in  general  convulsions ;  of  bandages,  on  which  the  aether  ^ould  be  pourtil 

there  is  seldom  any  fever,  but  when   the  spasms  occasionally,      guardin<;,     however,     against     tf»e 

are  violent,  the  pulse  is  contracted,  hurried,   and  cold    produced    by    the    too    sj>ecdy    evaporation 

irregular,  and  the  respiration  is  alike  affected,  and  of  the  aether.     The  trismus  cf  infanta  is  a  di.<«irr 

there  is  sometimes  an   interruption  of  ihe  breath-  most  frequent  in   warm  climates ;  it  generally  »t- 

ing  and  convulsive  hiccup ;   in  the  remissions,  the  tacks  infants,  within  the  first  fortnight  after  bir:^, 

pulse  and  respiration  are  natural,    the  })eat  of  the  more   frequently,    however,    before  they   are    nine 

body  is  commonly  not  increased,  the  face  is  gene-  days  old ;  as   it,   in    our   opinion,   very  frequrritly 

rally  pale,  with  a  cold  sweat  upon  it ;  the  estre-  proreeds  from  a  retention  of  the  meconium  In  tl»<: 

mities  are  generally  cold,  and  there  is  frequently  primae  vise,   it  will  he  highly  proper,  in  the  first 

a  cold  sweat  over  the  whole  body ;  sometimes,  how-  instance,    to   exhibit   gentle    laxatives,    afterwsnts 

ever,  when  the  spasms  are  very  frequent  and  vio-  wine  and  antispasmodics;   and  if  we  do  not  tuc- 

lent,  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  frequent,  the  face  ceed  by  these  means,  it  will  l»c  adrisaUe  to   try 

it  flushed,  and  a  warm  sweat  is  diffused  over  the  the   cold    bath,    and   the   remedies   aboTe  rrcoo- 

whole  body  :   it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  mended. 

that  neither  the  mental  nor  natural  functions  are  Kitilcpsij  may  be  distinguished  from  other  »pe^ 

considt  rably  aflected ;   there  is  seldom  delirium,  or  cies  of  convulsions  by  the  sopor,  and  by  the  al<»l'- 

confusion  of  thought,   the  appetite  remains  good,  lition  of  the  sensation  of  external  impressions  ;  i[\yn 

the  urine   is   sometimes  suppressed,    or  is   voided  apoplexy,  by  the  increased  action  of  the  muscles ; 

with  difficulty  and  pain,  and  there  is  costiveness.    It  from  hysteria,  by  the  absence  of  the  globus  hy»T*Ti- 

is  remarked  by  Dr.  I3lane,  tliat  the  convulsive  twitch-  eus,  and  by  its  not  being  attended  with  the  fear  of 

ings  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  pleasure.  death.      The  symptomatic  cpilc|>sy  is  more  casi)y 

This  disease  often  proves  fatal  before  the  fourth  cured  than  the  idiopathic ;    the   later  in   life  cp^- 

day ;  after  that  period  there  is  generally  less  dan-  leptic   fits   are   experiencetl,    the   more  dangeron 

ger,  but,  although  there  may  be  some  abatement,  they  may,   in  general,  be  esteemed,  as  the  cause 

of  its  violence,  it  is  apt  to  return  with  renovated  may  be  suppoircd   to  have  been    acqitired    by  tW 

force ;  a  favourable  termination  of  it  is  sometimes  patient's   habits  of  life,   or  by  the  decay  of  smr 

attended  with  a  sensation  of  stupor,   or  formicatio,  internal  part :  hereditary  epilepsy  is  fcarcdy  ev^cr 

and  a  sense  of  itcliinii ;   more  fiequently,   however,  cur.ul  ;   the   longer   the    eonlinuflnce    of   the   O'm- 

it  poes  ofT^  without  nny  evidrnt  crisis  ;   the  danj^cr  plaint    has   been,    and    the    more   vioUnt    ard   Jri.- 

will,    tlicrel>>rc,    be  ih  teriiiiiicd    l>y   ili<-   violttico   of  •jiieiit  the  convulsions  are.   the  more  ddi'.i;^»-rr'»t-   *» 

th.julla(k,  and  iVdjvicul  ixtiiiiiNK «.    of  ihv    .  j  isins,  the   disf.isc,    parlicu'uily  il    the   vii^l  luiiciium  isc 

•lal  *.uu\  !i1mi»ii>  .  ni'sch    jficcttd;    ^I'fnetiriKS     al'l-oM^h    not   \ti\  rt- 
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quently,  a  ftingla  violent  paroxyf^m  cuU  off  the 
patient :  epilepsy  soiRctioios  gocii  off  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  oo  the  appearance  of  the  mensea :  an 
iotermittcnt  fever,  or  a  cutaoeoui  eruption,  often 
removes  the  disease. 

Treatment, — Blood-letting  wilt  aometimes  be  of 
service  in  the  paroxysm,  if  the  disease  has  not  been 
of  long  continuance,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  plethoric 
state :  in  general,  however,  it  is  more  advisable  not 
lo  taice  away  blood,  but  to  trust  to  less  debilitating 
remedies :  immediately  the  patient  ia  attacked  with 
a  fit,  we  must  endeavour,  as  far  as  pouibte,  to  pre* 
vent  his  reeeiviog  any  injury  from  the  violent  agi* 
ution  of  his  body ;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  put 
into  a  bed,  with  bis  head  raised,  and  to  ha%'e  any 
pressure,  occasioned  by  ligatures  about  his  neck, 
instantly  removed ;  stimulants  should  be  applied  to 
the  nostrils,  as  errhines,  or  volatiles,  as  the  spiritus 
amroonie  oompoaitua,  the  spiritus  ammonis  aucci* 
natusy  &C.  and  the  spine  should  be  rubbed  with  the 
aciher,  or  with  the  linimentura  ammoniae  fortius,  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  they  will  be  more  serviceable^ 
if  combined  with  stimulants,  as  the  oil  of  amber,  or 
the  tincture  of  cantharides;  it  will  be  proper  to 
administer  opiates,  and  other  antispasmodics,  by 
clyster,  particuhrly  musk,  and  valerian.  In  the 
intermissions  we  are  to  attempt  the  radical  cure  of 
the  disease;  when  the  disease  is  symptomatic  of 
some  primary  affection,  we  must,  by  a  particular 
attention  to  the  attending  symptoms,  endeavour  to 
discover  the  nature  of  that  affection;  and  if  we 
succeed  in  removing  the  primary  afiection,  by  the 
proper  means  adapted  to  iu  cause,  the  epileptic 
attacks  will  cease  of  course ;  the  aura  epileptica  has 
been  removed  by  a  tight  bandage  being  made  round 
the  limb,  Just  above  the  part  from  which  that  sensa- 
tion appears  to  proceed  j  we  must  direct  the  patient 
to  carefully  avoid  the  occaibnal  causes  which  are 
within  bia  reach,  and  the  predisposition  must  be 
corrected*  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  When  the 
disease  is  idiopathic,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  system,  that  roust  he  removed 
or  prevented  by  moderate  exercise,  an  abstemious 
diet,  and  isstM%  or  setons  i  if  the  disease  appear  to 
arise  from  any  suppressed  discharge,  in  particular 
the  haemorrhois,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
haemorrboidal  vessels,  fomentations  should  be  em- 
ployed*  and  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  adminii<ter 
aloetie  cathartics ;  after  the  plethoric  slate  of  the 
system  i«  removed,  the  cure  of  the  disease  will  be 
cflected  by  tniispasmodics :  when  the  disease  seems 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  debilitated  state  of  the 
systeniv  it  miut  be  strengthened  by  cold  bathing, 
exercise^  ehange  of  air,  a  nourishing  diet,  tonics, 
and  anttspasmodics ;  the  most  suitable  tonics  are 
bark,  oxyd  of  arsenic,  ammouiatc  of  copper,  sulphst 
of  copper,  oxyd  of  zinc^  and  chalybeates :  the  anti- 
spasmodics in  most  general  use  are,  oil  of  cajeput 
(melakuca  leticadendron),  Kther,  musk,  digitalis, 
stramonium,  belladonna,  or  byoscyamus,  lunar 
caustic  and  opium,  which  last  is  most  assuredly  the 
best  and  moat  efficacious  antispasmodic ;  it  shook! 
be  administered  m  doses,  proportwoed  to  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  a  short  time  before 
the  expected  return  of  the  paroxysm;  the  opium 
must  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  and  it  will  be 
neoeaaary  to  increase  the  dose  in  a  gradual  manner, 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  or  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  His :  whatever  antispasmodic  is  employed,  it 
will  be  indispensably  requisite  never  to  allow  its 
cflccts  to  cease  on  the  system,  and  to  continue  its 


use  for  months,  or  even  a  year  or  two  after  the 
violence  of  the  disease  is  overcome,  and  the  fits 
have  ceased,  in  order  to  establish  a  new  habit  in  the 
system  ;  ond  it  should  on  no  account  be  left  off  all  at 
once,  but  tite  dose  should  be  gradually  diminished, 
as  the  (its  are  very  apt  to  return,  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  medicine,  with*  inci eased  violence  and 
danger :  it  will^  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
antispasmodics  sre  employed  with  most  advantage^ 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  expected  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysm,  and  when  the  fits  recur  duriiig  sleep* 
a  full  dose  of  an  opiate  should  be  given  at  bed-time; 
the  application  of  a  cataplasm,  formed  chiefly  of 
tobscco,  to  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  ex}iected  return  of  the  paroxysm, 
has  sometimes  prevented  it,  and  this  practice,  re- 
peated several  successive  dsys,  at  the  expected 
periods,  has  destroyed  the  diseased  catenation,  and 
efi4K:ted  a  permanent  cure :  if  the  disease  appears  to 
arise  from  sympathy,  some  instrument  of  terroi* 
should  be  kept  in  readiness,  as  the  actual  cauteiy, 
or  something  that  will  inspire  horror,  which  will  very 
frequently  prevent  the  fits :  should  derangement  of 
tlie  primse  vise,  worms,  dentition,  or  any  other 
obvious  exciting  cause,  be  the  means  of  occasioning 
the  disesse,  it  most  be  removed  by  laxativesi  and 
other  remedies  adapted  to  its  causes,  and  as  the 
disease  so  frequently,  in  part,  arises  from  the  first 
mentioned  cause,  occasional  emetics  and  gentle 
cathartics  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
accumulation  of  irritating  matter  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines;  when  the  disease  proves  obstinate, 
especially  in  those  who  are  advanced  In  life,  or  have 
been  intempepate  in  the  use  of  fermented,  spirituous, 
or  distilled  liquors,  we  have  every  reason  to  suspect 
some  derangement  in  the  hepatic  system ;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  requisite  to  employ  the  hydrargyniiy 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  proportion  to  its 
efiects  on  the  disease,  and  it  will,  if  the  patient  is 
not  in  a  very  debilitated  state,  sometimes  be  of 
essential  service  to  push  the  mercury  so  far  as  to 
affect  the  mouth.  A  total  change  of  habit  and 
climate  may  also  frequently  be  prescrihed  with  great 
benefit. 

Aitfima^^^The  paroxysms  of  this  disease  very 
frequently  commence  during  or  after  the  firrt  sleep, 
with  a  sense  of  tightness  and  stricture  across  4he 
chest,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasy  oppression  in  the 
lungs,  impeding  respiration  ;  there  is  either  no  cough 
prescRtt  or  it  is  not  attended  with  any  expectoration  t 
the  patient,  if  in  a  horisontal  situation,  is  imme- 
diately under  the  necessity  of  getting  into  an  erect 
posture,  and  of  flying  for  relief  to  the  open  window ; 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  for  a  time  increases,  and 
both  inapiration  and  expiration  are  attended  with  a 
wheezing  noise,  the  voice  is  weak,  and  the  exertioo 
of  talking  is  more  or  less  painfuL  After  these 
symptoms  have  continued  for  some  hours,  a  profuse 
sweat  sometimes  breaks  out,  the  breathing  becomes 
less  laborious,  ami  the  cough,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement, was  not  present,  or  was  without  any 
expectoration,  now  becomes  more  free  «od  a  more 
or  less  copious  secretion  of  mucus  takes  place,  and 
the  other  symptoms  abate ;  but  there  is  a  greater  or 
Ipsh  degree  of  tightness  across  the  chest,  and  of 
difficulty  of  breathing,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
day :  towards  evening,  or  about  midniglit,  for  several 
successive  nights,  the  symptoms  suffer  an  cxsccrba- 
tion,  and  a  remission  takes  place  towards  morning  ; 
and  aAer  some  days,  on  the  expectoration  becoming 
and  continuing  more  copious ,  the  paroxysms  for  a 
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time  cease  aliogethez  :  the  pulse  is,  for  the  most  the  muscles  of  tlie  abdomen  are  spasfnodicdly  ccn- 
part,  quick,  weak,  and  small,  and  the  urine,  which,  Iracled  into  separate  portions,  giving  it  the  appeir- 
«i  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  was  pale,  on  aiice  of  a  bag  full  of  round  balls  ;  there  b  Tomithig 
its  remi&sion  becomes  high  coloured,  and  often  of  a  bilious  maiter,  obstinate  cosUreueas,  and  geae- 
deposits  a  sediment ;  the  face  is  sometimes,  during  rally  coldness  of  tiie  extremities ;  the  orioe  is  faigfa- 
tke  paroxysm,  somewhat  flushed  and  turgid,  more  coloured,  is  voided  in  small  quantity,  and  widi  tome 
commonly,  however,  it  is  pale  and  shrunk.  Asthma  degree  of  difficulty  and  pain :  the  disease  is  sekkm 
is  very  frequently  an  hereditary  disease ;  it  does  not  attended  witli  pyrexia ;  in  the  first  instance,  some- 
very  commonly  appear  before  the  time  of  puberty,  times,  however,  an  inflammation  of  that  part  of  the 
and  chiefly  aflects  the  male  sex ;  it  is  mokt  Uable  to  intestine,  where  the  disease  is  sitoated,  sopeweDea, 
return  iu  hot  weather ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  and  aggravates  the  disease:  when  the  peristakic 
the  case.  The  paroxysm  is  often  preceded  by  la&si-  motion  of  the  whole  intestinal  eatial  is  inverled,  the 
tude,  torpor,  drowsiness,  a  sense  of  weight  or  pain  of  disease  is  called  ileus,  which  is  only  lo  be  rc^rded  as 
the  head,  and  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  a  more  violent  degree  of  colic ;  it  is,  hoverer,  inore 

Treatment. — In  \\\e  paroxysm,  if  the  patient  is  apt  to  terminate  in  enteritis,  or  gangrene. 

young,  and  of  a  plethoric  habit,  blood-letting  will  be  The  removal  of  this  disease  will  geoenJhf  be 

often  of  service,  especially  if  employed  in  the  early  eflected  by  blood-letting,  in  the  repetition  of  ^irh 

periods  of  the  disease ;  but  if  it  has  been  of  long  we  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  violence 

coutinuunce,   it  is  gene,  ally  hurtful,   but  cupping  of  the  attack,  and  strength  of  tbe  patient ;  ia  afi 

between  the  shoulders  is  often  of  considerable  ser-  violent  attacks  of  colic,  if  the  patient  is  in  tolenble 

vice  ;  gentle  laxatives  and  clysters  should  be  em-  vigour,  it  will  not  only  b^  advisable  but  prudeot  to 

ployed,  at  prop  r  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  the  bouels  take  away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  (except  the 

regular;  gentle  emetics  should  on  no  account  be  disease  arises  in  cmisequem*e  of  lead  being  received 

dispensed  with,  and  where  a  paroxysm  is  ex))eL'ted  to  into  the  system),  more  particularly  so,  if  the  pulse  is 

occur  in  the  course  of  the  night,  an  emetic,  exhi«  full  or  hard,  and  tliere  are  any  symptoms  dcnotiBg 

bited  in  the  evening,  will  generally  prevent  it.     An-  a  tendency  to  enteritis;  it  wilt,  at  the  same  time,  be 

tispasmodics  should  be  administered,  as  opium,  asa-  the   means  of  relaxing  the  spasm,  and  fvocuriog 

i<rtida,  aether,  &c. ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  assist  and  stools.     The  warm  bath  should  be  ordered^  or  the 

promote  the  expectoration  by  means  of  some  of  the  abdomen  should  be  fomented,  and  strong  peppers 

following  remedies,  either  alone,  or  perhaps  a  more  and  spirits  may  be  added  to  the  fomeniatioas  ;  fric- 

preferable  manner  will  be  in  combination,  as  milk  of  tion  of  the  abdomen  with  warm  oil,  or  bags  filled 

ammoniac  or  of  asa-fceiida,  the  decoction  of  seneka,  with  hot  sand,  or  bladders  filled  with  hot  water,  may 

or  a  solution  of  spermaceti,  with  nauseating  duses  of  be  employed  also  with  great  advantage  ;  bliaten  or 

tartar  emetic,  or  with  some  of  the  preparations  of  rubefacients,  together  with  warm  pedilovia,  will  be 

squills :  the  carbonat  of  ammonia,  and  myrrh,  are  requisite ;    antispasmodics   should  be  adminiateted 

also  medicines  of  considerable  efficacy,  but  squills  are,  internally,  and  where  the  disease  has  not  been  pre- 

by  far  the  most  valuable  expectorant  of  any  in  the  ceded  by  long  costivenesa,  opium  will  be  the  n>oat 

whole  materia  medica ;  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  efficacious  remedy,  especially  if  vomiting  prevents 

the  che>t,  the  va|)our  of  warm  water  should  be  in-  the  exhibition  of  cathartics.     Where,  bowrever,  the 

baled,  and  its  efiects  will  be  increased,  if  the  water  is  disease  has  been  preceded  by  costiveness,  tW  hjoa- 

impiegnated  with   asther ;   warm  pediluvia,  or  the  cyamus  will  be  found  to  be  a  more  suitable  icnredj, 

warm  bath  should  be  ordered  ;  the  rcbpiraiion  of  an  as  along  with  its  narcotic,  it  also  possesses  a  gently 

atmosphere,  mixed  with  hydrogen  gas,  or  any  other  cathartic  quality.     Cathartics  must  be  ordered,  and 

innocuous  air,  which  might  dilute  the  oxygenous  qbSj  they  will  be  more  efficacious  when  given  in  combina- 

would  be  useful  in  spasmodic  asthma,  by  decreasing  tion ;  calomel,  above  all,  ought  never  to  be  given 

the  sensibility  of  the  system,  and  preventing  the  alone;  its  operation  is  always  rendered  more  certain 

recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  ;  the  respiration  of  an  and  easy  by  combining  it  with  other  cattiartios«  and 

atmosphere,  with  an  increa«ed  pro()ortion  of  oxygen,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  some  ea^ential  oil  will, 

is  recommended  in  what  is  called  the  humoral  asthma,  in  a  great  measure,  obviate  tlietr  gripicg  efifects; 

In  the  intermissions,  the  reirote  causes  should,  as  laxative  clysters  must  be  ordered;    at  first  they 

far  as  lies  in  our  power,  be  careluUy  avoided ;  the  should  be  mild,  and  tolerably  lai^ ;  tbe  addkion  of 

use  of  fermented  liquors,  and  particularly  of  distilled  a  portion  of  oil.  or  of  a  solution  of  Epson  nlta,  wifl 

spirits,  must  be  strictly  inhibited  ;  the  diet  should  be  be  an  useful  atixiliary.     And  if  we  do  not  aaecned 

light,  of  easy  digestion,  not  flatulent,  and  the  food  in  procuring  the  evacuation  of  tbe  intestinfls  by  tbe 

should  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  taking  care  above  means,  we  must  have  recourse  to  tbe  injcctioa 

not  to  oppress  the  stomach ;  but  when  the  disease  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco ;  or  a  more  ceriaan  aad 

has  been  of  long  continuance,  a  more  full  diet  may  efficacious  remedy  is  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  in  tte 

be  allowed ;  riding  on  horseback,  or  iu  a  carriage,  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  four  ounce*  of  water, 

and  more  particularly  a  sea- voyage,  shotdd,  if  con-  to  b^  thrown  up  as  an  enema ;  if  all  tbe  above  i 

venient,  be  advised,  or  the  patient  should  change  the  prove  of  no  avail,  we  must  have  recourse  to 

air,  and  try  diflVfrent  situations,  until,  either  by  acci-  nical  dilatation,  as,  by  administering  ooe  or  two 

dent  or  by  perseverence,  he  finds  out  a  situation  to  ounces  of  the  hydrargyrus  every  hour  or  two,  or 

live  in,  in  which  the  disease  is  rendered  less  dis*  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  should  be  ii^iccied  ky 

tressing,  or  is  entirely  removed ;  repeated  blisters  means  of  a  large  syringe:  when  every  puigafivc, 

should  be  applied  about  the  chest,  or  an  issue  be  and  even  all  other  means  that  are  in  most  euaiuau 

made  in  the  neighbourhood.     Smoking  tobacco  is  use,  have  failed,  the  action  of  the  iotesiinei  baa 

useful,  and  garlic  or  onions,  by  way  of  ^auce,  may  sometimes  been  efiectually  ezeited  by  throwing  cold 

be  also  found  serviceable.    Bark,  chalybeates,  and  water  on  the  lower  extremities, 

aloes,  should  be  had  recourse  to  towards  the  close  of  The  Colica  Pictorum  vel  Salurnina,  or  CoHr  froa 

the  paroxysm.  Lead,  difiers  from  the  species  above  dcM-ribcd,  ia 

Colic  commences  with  an  acute  pain  over  the  not  coming  on  in  so  sudden  and  violent  a  manscr. 

abdomen,  the  navel  is  twisted  towards  the  spine,  and  and  also  in  its  catue,  that  of  Wad  taken  ratu  tXe 
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body,  under  various  circunuunre t,  as  by  riposuic  In  Dkiheirt  the  most  prominent  s)'mptoms,  ac- 

to  the  action  of  it,  or  by  drinking  cyder*  or  other  coring  to  Dr.  RoUo,  arc  vor«iciousncsB  nnd  keeonesa 

liquors  impretfnated  with  it ;  the  diaesM  generally  of  appetite,  or  a  frequent  craving  for  food,  without 

cfMTiniences  with. slight  uneasiness  in  the  lowds*  or  the  feel  uf  entire  satiation;  a  parched  mouth,  with 

with  a  sense  of  weight,  or  of  an  aching,  rather  than  consunt  spitting  of  a  thiek  viscid  phlegm,  of  a 

an  acute  pain*  about  the  navel,  which  is  iocrca>ed  mawkish,  sweetish  or  bitterish  taste,  intense  thirst, 

after  caiing ;  the  pain  remits,  and  is  sometimes  re*  a  whitiih  tongue,  with  red  bright  sides,  red  and 

lirved  by  pressuru  upon  the  abdomen  ;  tliis  however,  swelled  gums,  with  the  teeth  feeling  as  on  edge  from 

is  frequently  not  the  casflb    After  a  time  the  pain  acids,  and  loose  in  their  sockets,  headach,  a  dry  hot 

increase*,  becomes  permanent,  and  intolerably  rxeni-  skin,  with  flushing  of  the  face ;  a  pulse  roost  gene* 

ciating,  there  is  rsCractioo  of  the  umbilicus,  the  rally  about  eighty-four  or  six,  an  increase  of  dear 

intq^umeuts  of  the  abJomen  and  the  intestines  are  urine,-  of  a  light  straw  colour,  having  a  sweetish 

violently  contracted,  and  drawn  towards  the  spint*,  tstte,  resembling  sugar,  or  rather  honey  arid  water, 

and  the  spasms  arc  often  so  obstinate,  that  it  is  with  an  uneasiness  of  the  stomach  and  kidniirs.  a  wasting 

the  greatest  difficulty  a  clyster  can  be  thrown  into  of  the  flesh,  a  weariness  and  disinclination  to  motion 

the  nsctum ;  the  pulse  is  hard  and  tenie,  there  is  or  exertion,  with  the  ferilog  of  weakness,  an  excori- 

obaiinate  eostiveness,  and  often  strangury ;  after  ation,  with  soreness  of  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce, 

several  attacks  paralysis  comes  on,  chiefly  of  the  which  is  sometimes  swelled,  and  there  is  no  desire 

upper  extremities,  although  there  are  nuuierous  cases  of  veneiy ;  in  females  there  is  a  peculiar  nneasincas 

rtrcorded  in  which  the  lower  are  afiected  also ;  and  about  the  meatus  urinariua. 

Si^nietiiuei  it  terminates  in  swellings  of  the  Joints,  The  prediiposing  eoutet  of  this  disease  are  at 

and  loss  uf  sight ;  sometimes,  but  more  rarcly»  the  present  obscure,  but  the  diseaae  haa  been  found  to 

« iaease  is  succeeded  by  paralysia  after  the  first  at-  occur  in  those  who  have  indulged  in  fruit,  sweetmeats, 

tacic  ;  the  patients  caunot  rest  in  bed  for  the  violence  pickles,  hi^.seascmed  food,  warm  stimulstlnff  con- 

(if  the  disease,  and  they  find  relief  in  walking  about,  diments,  wine  and  fermenti^  liquors,  or  indulgence 

if*  they  have  sutBcicnt  strength;  those  who  have  even  in  the  farinacea,  with  large  quantities  of  small 

o;:ce  laboured  under  ilie  disease  are  very  liable  to  beer,  accompauled  by  great  bmSdy  exercia^  with  or 

rclii|i^,  iu  which  esse  the  disease  comes  on  in  a  without  active  mental  emptoymtnt ;  moisture,  grief, 

more  violent  uunner  ihau  before,  and  tlie  recovery  vexation  or  agitation  of  mind,  sudden  varlationa  of 

\%  tlieii  more  slow,  and  less  compUtt'.     In  the  re-  temperature  may  also  ber^rded  as  predisposing  or 

nioval  of  this  violent  disease,  we  must,  in  tlie  first  exuiiing  causes.     The  proximate  cause  is  supposed 

place,  restore  the  intestines  to  their  natural  irriulii*  to  be  a  morbidly  increased  action  of  the  stomach, 

lit/,  Uy  tlie  exhibition  of  a  large  dose  of  opium  ;  we  with  consequent  secrvtion,  and  vitiation  of  the  gss« 

should  then  administer  some  cathartic  niedicme  at  trie  fluid,  marked  by  an  eagerne»a  of  appetite  and 

proper  intervals,  an  the  sulphas  magnesis  vtl  sodae,  acidity,  the  direct  cflects  of  which  are  the  forroatioo 

or  the  pbosphas  soda:,  dissolved  in  l>roih,  or  some  or  evolution  of  saccharine  matter,  with  a  certain 

ar  juiatic  fluid,  castor  or  almond,  may  be  given,  defect  of  assimilation,  preventing  the  healthy  com* 

eumUncd  with  tincture  of  senna ;  and  if  the  sioinach  binitiona,  and  exciting  the  immediate  separation  of 

is  in  a  very  irriiable  state,  the  medicines  must  l>e  the  impetfectly  formed  chyle  by  the  kidnirs.     Dr. 

exhibited  in  ihe  form  of  pills,  for  which  purpose  the  &iiitie  thinks  it  probable  that  diabetes  depends,  in  a 

calomel,  joined  with  extract  of  Jalap  or  colocynth,  considerable  degree,  upon  a  deranged  action  of  the 

and  a  few  drops  of  some  essential  oil,  will  be  the  secretory  structure  of  the  kiJnies,  by  which   ihe 

moat  suitable ;  laxative  clysters  will  be  necessary,  to  blood  there  is  disposed  to  new  combinations ;  the 

which  may  be  added  some  cathartic  salt,  or  oil  $  the  effect  of  these  conibinstions  is  the  production  of  a 

p^tn  of  the  tfbdomm  will  be  relieved'l^  rubbing  it  saccharine  matter.     He  further  thinks  it  ptobable, 

w.th  tepid  oil,  or  by  applying  spicfd  fomentations,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  chyle  miy  be  so  Imper- 

ur  by  the  warm  bath*  or  by  bags  of  hot  sand,  and  fectly  formed,  as  to  make  the  blood  Ue  more  readily 

similar  antispasmodics;  the  application  of  a  large  changed  into  a  saccharine  substance,  by  the  action 

b!iater  to  the  abdomen  is,  however,  a  much  more  of  the  kidnies :  an  opinion  well  worth  minute  in> 

eflScacioua  remedy.    When  we  have  relieved   the  quiry. 

urgent  symptoms,  the  disease  will,  on  iis  firat  at.  Tlie  cure  of  this  dlsenss  consists  in  conflnemi>nt. 

tacka,  be  ellcctually  icnovcd  by  employing  mercury  an  entire  abstinence  from  every  species  of  vegetable 

internally  and  externally  ;  mercuiy  must  be  pushed  mstter,  a  diet  solely  of  animal  food,  and  that  in  as 

so  far  as  to  occasion  some  afll*ction  of  the  mouth  as  small  quantities  as  the  stomach  will  be  satisfied  with  \ 

soon  as  possible,  and  the  sysiem  must  be  kept  under  emetics,  hcpatiscil  ammonia,  and  narcotics,  will  be 

tl»e  influeaoe  of  mercury,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  necessary,  and  they  should  be  assisted  by  the  daily 

according  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  for  two  or  use  of  alkaliea  and  lime  water.    The  hepatlscd  ani- 

thrcc  weeks  after  every  symptom  of  the  disease  has  monU  abonid  at  first  be  exhibited  in  doses  of  five  or 

disappeared,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  return,  and  with  six  drops,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  the  dose  is  to 

inereaaed  force.    As  a  disposition   to  costiveoess  ,  begraduallyincreaaed,  so  aa  to  produce  some  degrre 

often  renaina,  it  should  be  obviated  by  aoroe  of  the  of  nausea,  or  slight  giddinen.     It  should  not  be 

alxive  catharties.     It  sometimes  happene,  that  the  mixed  up  in  draughts,  or  in  any  other  form,  as  it  is 

pain  in  the  bowels  shifu  sttddenly,  and  attacks  the  readily  decomposed,  but  it  should  be  dropt  from  the 

head,  causing  extreme  misery.   In  this  case  nothing  phial,  at  the  time  of  using  it,  into  a  proper  vrhiclev 

afiorda  eo  much  relief  aa  bUstera  spplied  to  tlie  back,  and  taken  immediately;  distilled  water  is  the  best 

bvbifid  the  ears,  and  to  the  temples,  successively,  vehicle.     An  opiate  should  be  administered  at  bed 

according  to  the  urgency  or  continuance  of  tbepafan ;  time,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  «inum 

opiatea  may  be  admmistered  at  the  same  time  with  tartritis  antimonii.     This  plan  is  to  be  pursued, 

a«lvaDtage.     The  paralytic  affections,  which  are  the  untilthemorbidcondKiouof  the  stomach  is  lemoved, 

cooaeqiieuce  of  this  diseascb  and  the  ileuSy  will  be  the  marks  of  which  are,  a  scarcity  and  bigh-colourecl 
r  jtnoved  by  the  Internal  and  exteraal  employment  of    state  of  the  urine  with  turbidness,  furnishing  on 

Bath  waters.  cva|X>rat!oii  an  olRrnsively-smelUng  ard  saltish. tasted 
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residuum    wilhout    tcnacity»    accompanied   with   a  mistaken  idea  continues  to  exist,  yet  if  no 

want  of  appetite,  and  loathing  of  food  ;  at  this  time  are  produced  in  consequence,  the  patient  eaonot  be 

the  tongue  and  gums  will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  called  insane,  but  only  delirious ;  and  be  adds,  tkit 

florid  red  colour,  and  to  have  become  pallid.    When  if  every  one  who  possesses  mistaken  ideas,  or  who 

this  state  occurs,  exercise  is  to  be  enjointMi,  and  a  puis  fuUe  estimates  en  things,  was  liable  to  coofoe- 

gradual  return  to  the  use  of  bread  is  to  be  allowtd,  ment,  he  does  not  know  who  of  his  readers  might  oat 

and  veget.ibles,  such  as  brocoli,  spinage,  peas,  cau-  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  madhouse.     It  will,  bo«> 

liflower,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  parsnip,  in  moderate  ever,  in  the  Hrst  instance,  always  be  proper  to  gaiai 

quantity.     These  last  have  been  observed  to  have  complete   ascendancy  over   the  patient,   eitber  br 

been  eaten  with  impunity.  The  drink  should  consist  gentle  or  coercive  measures;  his  aoger  and  riokut 

of  such  liquors  as  afford  the  least  saccharine  matter,  passions  must  be  restrained  by  the  strait  waistcoat; 

as  weak  brandy  or  rum  and  water,  with  the  occa-  he  should  be  kept  in  silence  and  darkness^  and,  st 

sional  use  of  bitters ;  costiveness  must  be  obviated  much  as  possible,  in  an  erect  posture ;  nooe  of  his 

by  gentle  laxatives,  as  flower  of  sulphur,  oil  uf  cas-  intimate  acquaintances  or  friends  should  be  aUoved 

tor,  or  aluetics,  combined  with  soap;  the  exciting  to  visit  him.     At  the  commencement  of  Ihia  diaesse 

and  keeping  up  a  degree  of  nausea,  with  proper  doses  blood-letting  may  be  employed  with  adrantage;  tbe 

of  tartar  emetic,  is  recommended  in  the  early  stages  blood  should  be  taken  from  a  large  orifice  to  sack 

of  the  disease.    The  camphor  and  other  narcotics,  quantity  as  to  induce  some  tendency  to  deii^oflBi 

besides  opium,  are  deserving  of  a  trial.  Alum  whey  animi;  when  the  temporal  artery,  or  jugular  vciB, 

which  is  made  by  boiling  a  drachm  of  the  alum  in  a  can  be  conveniectly  opened,  it  should  be  preferred; 

pint  of  milk,  is  said  to  considerably  reduce  the  quan-  if  the  disease  have  been  of  considerable  daiasian, 

tity  of  urine.     Nut-galls  and  lime-water  have  been  bleeding  will  not  be  advisable ;  a  solution  of  tbegm 

employed  with  success*  ammoniacum,  with  the  Giauber*s  salts,  sbooU  br 

Order  IV.  given  daily,  so  a?  to  keep  the  bowels  pretty  laxative; 

Vesamte.   Intellectual  derangements — Disorders  the  head  should  be  shaved,  am',  cloths,  nxnsteoed 

of  the  judgment  without  pyrexy  or  coma.     The  fol-  with  the  coldest  water,  pounded  ice,  or  water  aitifi- 

lowing  are  the  genera.     1.  Amentia:  an  imbecility  cially  rendered   so,   should  be  gently  wrong,  aad 

of  judgment,  by  which  people  either  do  not  perceive  applied  constantly  to  the  head  ;  they  should  be  re- 

or  do  not  remember  the  relations  of  things ;   the  newed  as  soon  as  they  acquired  any  heat,  uat3  s 

species  arc  connate,  from  old  age,  from  evident  ex-  sense  of  cold  and  chilliness  are  induced,  wben  tbev 

temal  causes.     2.  Melancholia :  a  partial  madness,  are  to  be  left  oft*,  and  had  recourse  to  again  vbea 

without  dyspepsy  or  indigestion,  varying  according  necessary,  or  the  affusion  of  cold  water  upoa  ik 

to  the  different  subjects  concerning  which  the  person  head  may  be  substituted ;  it  should  be  poured  froa  i 

raves ;  and  hence  admitting  an  almost  infinite  muU  considerable  height ;  it  is  recomnieDded  to  pot  tk 

tiplicity  of  varieties.     S<  IVlauia:  universal  madness,  patient  into  the  warm  bath  up  to  bis  sboulders,  sad 

Idiopatlric  and  symptomatic :  under  the  former  sec-  then  to  pour  cold  water  upon  the  bead,  previoesff 

tion  mental,  and  corporeal,  or  arising  from  some  shaved  :  vomits,  consisting   of  from   five  to  tee 

evident  disease  of  the  body :  tmder  the  latter  pro-  grains  of  the  tartris  antimonii,   are   recooHDRMM 

needing  from  poisons,  from  passion,  from   fel>rile  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  days,  fior  C««  ar 

afl'ection,  and  hence  rather  referable  to  the  corporeal  three  wteks ;  opium  and  camphor  bave  beeneDploy- 

c)>ecies.    4.  Oneirodynia:  a  violent  and  troublesome  ed  in  large  doses,  and  frequently  witb  advaaiige; 

imagination  in  time  of  sleep.  Two  species,  O.  octiva,  the  digitalis  has  been  found  particularly  serviceable; 

somnambulism  or   sleep-walking,  and  O.  gravans,  it  should  be  exhibited  in  gradually  repealed  ime% 

4iight-mare.  and  continued  until  a  degree  of  sickness  is  iodacei 

To  Maiiiot  with  which  Mclancholui  is  so  nearly  dr  till  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  suffers  a  considpn> 

allied,  we  shall  devote  an  observation  or  two.  ble  diminution  ;  it  must  then  be  left  ofl^  and  apis 

Mania  often  arises  from  intense  study,  violent  renewed,  when  its  eflccts  on  the  constitution  begis  to 

emotions  of  the  mind,  unrestrained  passions,  long  wear  off;  the  gratiola  has  been   reeommended  is 

exposure  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,   over-  doses  of  ten  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  dsy;  hud 

straining  the  faculties  of  the  mi:d,  intemperance,  labour,  and  long-continued  journeys  bare,  in  scene 

organic  affections  of  the  cranium,  an  hereditary  dis-  instances,  effected  a  cure:  it  is  proper  to  raoarir. 

position,  sanguine  temperament,  long- continued  me-  that  the  pulse  in  mania  is  sometimes  full  and  stroi^ ; 

lancholy,  suppressed  evacuations,  re^>ellcd  eruptions,  when  this  occurs,  evacuations  and  diluents  win  be 

and  religious  enthusiasm.     The  proximate  cause  is  necessary;  at  other  times  the  pulse  is  quick  aod 

supposed  to  con»istin  an  increased  excitement  of  the  weak,  in  this  case  a  more  nourishing  dtet,  bsrk,cte- 

brain.      It  is  distingui.shed  from  phrenitis  by  the  lybeates,  and  small  doses  of  opium,  will  be  prc^; 

absence  of  the  pyrexia   and  head-ache,   and  fro\n  in  general  the  patient  should  be  allowed  only  a  km 

delirium  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  by  the  patient  not  and  spare  diet;  blistering  has  not  been  fooa^  of 

knowing  the  place  where  he  is,  nor  the  persons  of  service,  except  at  the  commencement  of  die  diaeasr; 

his  friends  or  attendants,  and  from  not  being  conscious  the  affusion  of  warm  water  on  the  sur&ce  of  tk 

of  external  objects,  except  when  roused,  and  even  body,  that  is,  water  of  the  temperature  of  ibe  hbod 

then  he  soon  relapses  into  a  state  of  inattention;  and  upwards,  is  often  employed  with  aootbiogeflccts. 

w^hereas  in  mania,  he  is  frequently  sensible,  and  is  The   cold   both  is  strongly   reconuBcoded  in  (k 

continually  planning  the   means  of  preventing  or  height  of  the  paroxysm,    except   the   d^eitioa  u 

revenging    supposed   injuries,    and    frequently    the  much  impaired,  or  tlie  vigour  of  the  drcoUtios  ii 

resentment  is  directed  agninst  liis  dearest  friends.  much  debilitated,  the  patient  should  be  tbrova  ii 

Trcalmcul. — According,'  to  Dr.  Darwin,  tlie  tir-  headlong,  and  as  he  comes  out  he  should  be  din>r» 

cumstances  which  render  confinement  necessary  are,  in  again,  until  he  becomes  ralm  and  raiioaat  ct 

the  lunatic  being  liable  to  injure  others,  or  liirn^elf,  very  much  debilitated:   though   to  mania  iW  t<a>- 

or  not  being  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  aiiairs  ;  perature  of  the  body  is  little  or  not  at  all  i&creuni, 

and  if  none  of  lliese  circumstances  exibt,  there  should  maniacs  retain  the  actual  heat  with  great  tenfl<^f^; 

be  no  confinement ;    for  he  remarks-,    though  the  and  under  the  above  restrictions,  the  cold  bath  nar 
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•ftcn  h$  tpplicd  with  advinUge,  aad  alwiyi  with 
ufety :  amr  tbe  diaeaic  is  reinoTed,  it  vtU  be  pro- 
per to  admiiiitter  bark*  chalybeate*,  tbe  exya  or 
aulpbai  of  siact  and  tbe  lulpburic  acid* 

ClJlSS  III. 
Cachexia:,    Depraved  habits* 
A  depraved  habit  of  the  whole  or  greatest  part 
of    the    body,  without    primary  pyrexy   or    neu- 
Tbe  following  are  the  orders  of  this  class. 


Oaoci  I. 

Afarcorts,  Declines. — This  order  includes  the 
following  genera:  1.  Tabes.  Leanness,  debility, 
beetle  pyrexy.  Three  species;  purulent,  scropUu- 
lous,  and  from  poison  taken  internally.  2.  Atro- 
phia ;  difiering  from  tabes  in  being  without  hectic 
pyrexy.  The  species  are  from  too  great  evacua- 
tioo  :  from  a  deficiency  of  nourishment :  from  cor- 
rupted nourishment:  from  decay  of  the  nutritive 
ornns.  * 

In  tabes  and  atrophy  the  cure  may  teit  be  ef- 
fected by  tbe  removal  of  the  remote  causes,  or  the 
Siliopathic  diseases  on  which  they  depend;  the 
tabes  mesenterica,  which  is  sometimes  an  idiopa- 
thic disease,  in  which  there  is  great  debility,  ema- 
csAtioD,  and  paleness;  there  is  at  the  same  time 
enlargcneat  of  the  h«id  and  abdomen ;  it  will  be 
effectually  rcroovi'd  by  small  dose*  of  the  calomelas, 
or  of  the  muria*  hydrargyri;  the  doses  must  not 
be  ao  large  as  to  excite  catharsis  ;  the  liydrargyrus  is 
intended  only  to  act  as  an  alterative;  the  solutio 
niuriatia  calcis  is  deserving  of  an  unbiassfd  trial; 
the  cure  will  be  accelerated  if  we,  at  the  aame 
tinxe,  employ  chalybeates,  combined  with  a  neutral 
salt,  with  fo»sile  alkali,  or  wiih  rhubarb,  in  such 
closes  as  to  act  moderately  upon  the  bowels ;  the 
cmployroent  of  a  tepid  salt>waier  bath,  or  washing 
the  patient  with  a  solution  of  salt,  night  and  room- 
ln£f,  will  also  be  of  service. 

Order  II. 

iHtmmuicenii^e,  Morbid  swellings. — An  external 
tumour  of  the  whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  body. 
These  are  adipose,  flatulent,  or  aqueous,  forming 
three  distinct  sections.  Of  the  first  is»  1.  Poly- 
aarcia.  Corpulency.  Of  the  second  are,  2.  Pneu- 
macosts  :  a  tense  elastic  swelling  of  the  body,  crack- 
ling under  the  band*  3*  Tympanites;  a  tense, 
elastic,  sonorous  swelling  of  the  abdonten ;  costive- 
nesa  ;  a  decay  of  the  other  parts.  Two  species  ; 
intestinal,  and  abdominal  4.  Fhysometra :  a  slight 
elaatic  swelling  in  the  ejMgastrium,  having  the 
figure  and  situation  of  the  uterua.  Under  the  third 
section  we  have,  5.  Anaaaiva;  t  soft  inelastic  swell, 
i  ttg  of  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of  it ;  arising 
from  a  multitude  of  cauaes,  and  hence  admitting 
or  a  multitude  of  species.  6*  Hydrocephalus.  A 
soft  inelastic  swelling  of  the  head,  with  the  sutures 
of  the  cranium  opened.  7.  HydroracliiUs.  A  soft 
kiender  tumour  above  tbe  vertebrse  of  the  loins ; 
tli«  Tertebrse  gaping  from  each  oih?r ;  formerly  de- 
lominated  spina  bifida.  8.  Hydrothorax.  Dropsy 
>r  Che  chesL  Dyspnoea,  paleness  of  the  face ;  le- 
lernatous  swellings  of  the  feet ;  scanty  urine ;  lying 
losrn  difficult;  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  waking 
> tat  of  aleep^  with  palpitation  ;  water  fluctuating  in 
Ixe  chest.  9.  Ascites.  A  tense,  scarcely  elastic, 
»ut  fluctuating  swelhng  of  the  abdomen.  Two 
p^c-ies;  one  A.  ab<iominalis,  extending  over  the 
rbole  abdomco  with  an  equslity  of*turoottr,  and 
fluctuation  aufficiently  evident,  ariaiog  from  an 
Instruction  of  the  viscera,  from  debility,  or  from 
bins****  of  tbe  blood ;  the  other,  A.  saccatus,  con* 
vol*  VII- 


fined  in  a  bag,  tbe  swelling  more  partial,  and  the 
fluctuation  leu  evident.  10.  Hydrometra.  Dropsy 
of  tbe  womb.  A  swelling  of  the  femsle  epigas- 
trium gradually  increasing,  preserving  the  shape 
of  the  uterus;  yielding  to  preuure,  and  fluctuat- 
ing; without  ischury  or  prrgnanoy.  11.  Hydro- 
cele. Swelling  of  the  scrotum,  not  painful,  in- 
creasing by  degrees,  soft,  fluctuating,  and  pellucid. 
12.  Pbysconia.  A  swelling  chiefly  occupj'ing  a 
certain  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  neither  sonorous 
nor  fluctuating.  These  fc|iecies  are  very  numerous, 
and  named  from  the  part  the  disease  occupies, 
whence  we  have  phyaconias,  hqiatic,  splenic,  renal 
uierine,  &C.  13.  Rachitis.  Rickets.  A  large  head, 
swelling  most  in  the  fore  part,  the  ribs  dcpres^  ; 
abdomen  awelled,  with  a  decny  of  the  other  parts. 
It  varies  merely  in  being  simple  or  conjoined  with 
other  diseases. 

From  this  list  it  will  appear  obvious,  that  a  pre- 
ternatural collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluids  is 
often  formed  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body;  and 
although  the  disease  arising  from  it  is  distinjeuish- 
ed  by  different  names,  according  to  the  varioua 
parts  occupied,  yet  those  collections  all  come  under 
the  general  appellation  of  dropay.  When  water  is 
difiused  through  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  the  disease  is  called  anaaarca ;  when 
there  ia  a  collection  of  water  within  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  it  is  named  hydrocephalus  intemus; 
when  upon  the  vertebrc  of  the  loins,  it  is  called 
hydrorachitis ;  when  within  the  cavity  of  the  tho. 
rax,  it  Is  named  hydrothorax ;  when  it  is  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  ia  called  as- 
cites; when  in  the  uterus,  hydrometra;  and  when 
it  is  collected  within  the  scrotum,  it  has  the  ap|«l- 
lation  of  hydrocele.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of 
these. 

The  removal  of  aansarra  must  be  attempted  by 
remoTing  tbe  remote  catiaea,  which  atill  continue 
to  act,  by  evacuating  the  collected  fluid,  and  In*  re- 
Btorii'g  the  atrength  of  the  system.  Tbe  remote 
causes  are  often  auch  as  have  been  removed  before 
tbe  disease  occurs,  although  their  effircta  continue ; 
for  the  most  part,  those  causes  are  ceruin  diseases 
or  habits  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease, 
which  are  to  be  cured  by  proper  remedies,  adapted 
to  their  causes,  and  by  desisting  In  particular  from 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  when  the 
origin  of  the  disease  can  be  trsced  from  that 
source ;  the  collected  fluid  must  be  drawn  oflT  by 
scanficattona,  the  punctures  of  which  must  be 
made  small*  and  at  aome  distanoe  from  one  an- 
other, aa  there  is  a  tendency  in  wounds,  made  in 
dropsical  caaes,  to  become  gangrenous;  issues,  or 
tbe  daily  application  of  a  thin  slice  of  mczereum, 
steeped  in  vinegar,  will  be  proper,  they  should  be 
made  a  little  below  the  kneea;  colewort  leaves 
ahould  be  applied  to  the  feel  and  legs,  which  must 
be  removed  occasionally  aa  they  become  imbued 
with  moisture,  or  bootkina  ahould  be  made  of 
oiled  ailk,  and  bandages  should  be  applied  to  the 
lower  extremttiea;  emetics  are  also  very  service- 
able;  they  ahould  consist  cf  ipecacuanha,  tartar 
emetic,  or  squills,  with  a  few  grains  of  the  sulphat 
of  copper ;  the  most  powerful  remedies,  however, 
are  cathartics,  which  dropsical  patienta  In  general 
bear  more  easily  than  emetics;  those  in  most  |ze- 
neral  use  are^  gamboge,  jsUp,  colorynth,.  sram- 
mony,  calomel,  and  elaterium  ;  this  la&t  should  be 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  or  given  ia^iiluted 
spirits,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  more,  every  luiur, 
until  vomiting  or  catliarsis  is  excited  ;  but  the  mo&t 
powerful  remedy  is  the  crystals  of  tartar,  which 
should  be  administered  in  doses  of  two   drorliuia 
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f'vcry  liour,  till  copious  evacuations  are  procured  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  %a 

either  by  stoul  or  urine,   giving  at  the  same  time  acerbation  in  the  evening ;  the  eouiiteBaaee  is  oe. 

trpid  liquitis  plentifully;  this  medicine   should   be  caMonally  flushed,  and  the    pulae,  from  beiiig  fic> 

repealed  every,  or  every  other  morning,  according  quent,  now  becomes  slow  and  irreguliT  s  n  t^  £s« 

to  the  ^tren^tl)  of  the  patient ;   as  the  thirst  is  a  ease  <idvances  the  pain  of  the  bead  aomesrhat  dbaici, 

very  distrrssing   .symptom  in  this  disease,  the  pa.  and  a  degree  of  stupor  or  coma  succeeds  tbe  waieh. 

tieiit  should  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  water,  or  fulness  of  the  former  stage,  and  if  Ibey  are  raaMd, 

mild  muciliiginous  liquids,  acidulated  with  the  crj's-  they  are  fretful,  and  often  utter  diasoiHlit  and  )emk 

tais  of  tartar,  m  he  feels  disposed  for ;  bottled  cyder,  screams,  the  hands  are  often  lifted  op  to  tbe  bead, 

drank  in  considerable  quantities,   is   sometimes  of  and   the    strabismua    becomes    more  comidftafcfe. 

service ;   diuretics  must  be  administered,  and  they  the  pupils  are  more  dilated,  and  scarcely  eooiiaa 

should  be  combined  with  tonics  and  aromatics,  or  when  exposed  to  a  strong  light*  suimcUibcs  there  a 

with  essential  oils;  the  most  powerful  medicine  of  a  total  defect  of  vision;  they  awallov  Sqidds  vitk 

this  cla^s,  however,  is  the  digitalis,  and  it  is  most  unviltingness  and  some  apparent    dfficullj;  Ike 

eRiencious  when  joined   with   some   of  the  above  vomiting  now  ceases,  the  dispodtiao  to  coatimM 

diuretics:   it  should  be  given  in  such  doses  as  to  continues;  now  and  then,  however,  dark  atoob  ise 

affect  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  if  it  does  not  spee-  evacuated,  in  whidi  worms  are  frequently  sham  ill; 

dily  afterwards  act  as  a  diuretic,  it  will  be  of  little  when  the  disease  has  continued  in  tbia  state  fwt 

avail  to  persevere  in  its  exhibition;  as  the  perspi-  few  days,  the  pulse  again  becomes  tegular  andfrs. 

ration  is  often  greatly  diminished,  diaphoretics  have  quent,   but  very  wnk;   tbe  breath  is  dnwnviA 

sometimes  betn  employed  with  advantage,  or  opi-  difficulty,  and  with  a  aterlorous  ooise  ;  the  pitiecl 

ates  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  and  the  action  of  is   frequently  affected   with  loud     akrickiogs;  red 

the  vessels  upon  the   surface  will  be  excited   by  spots  appear  on  different  parta  of  the  body,  pv- 

frirtion,  particularly  in  the  morning,  and  it  will  be  ticularly  about  the  joints,  and  at  length 

more  serviceable  if  made  from  below  upwards ;  if  come  on,  and  close  the  scene, 

the  above  meiiiods  should  be  of  no  avail  we  must  As     hydrocephalus     frequently 

try  mercury,  and  it  should  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  to    its  fatal    termination,  we    miist    empfey  ds 

aflect  the  mouth,  and  its  effects  on  the  system  must  most  active  remedies  in  the  fint  stage;  tbeaes 

not  be  allowed  to  cease  until  the  swelling  subsides,  powerful   remedy,   at    the  comroettoeneat  tt  Ab 

The  debility  of  the  system  will  be  removed   by  deplorable  disease,  is  blood.letting :   in  chiidRflk 

sindiously  avoiding  all   tbe  remote  causes  in  our  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  leeches  to  tbe  flempks  at 

power,    tjy  gentle  exercise,  by  supporting  the  in-  proper  intervals ;  in  adults  we  may.  wllli  greet  fP^- 

teguments  uf  the   lower  extremities   by  means  of  priety,   employ  general  blood-letting;  in 

butidriges  proficrly  applied,    as   a   welUconstructed  however,  local  blood-lettiog  will  be  moat 

laced   stocking,  and   by  the  employment  of  bark,  able  ;   costiveness  roust  be  obviated  by  tbe 

(]iiassia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chalybeateis,   and   they  active  cathartics,   as  the    cakmid   comfainei 

V.  ill  be  more  eflicaciuus  when  combined  with  diu-  the  gamboge,  scammony,  or  elateriam^  andbytfee 

relics;    the  vapour  bath    has  lieen  employed  with  employment    of    clysters;    the    bead    ahoold  be 

considerable  ndvaniage,  es])ecially  when  assisted  by  shaved,  and  a  large  blister  applied  over  ibe  whelc 

frictions;    if  the   disease  arises  in  consequence  of  of  it,  or  between  the  shoulders;  it  will  be  pr^Kr 

obstructions  of  the  viscera,  or  siphilis,  some  of  the  to  keep  up  the  discharge  occasioned  by  tbe  Uoter 

preparations   of  mercury   will   be    necessary,   em.  for  some  time;  in  which  case  an  altemaiion  of  titer, 

ploying  at  the  same  lime  chalybeates  and  tonics,  from  the  bead  to  the  back,  or  behind  tbeean,«u 

The  pulse  has  been   sometimes,  although   rarely,  be  attended  with  more  beneficial  efleets  than  a  per. 

found  full,  hard,  and  tense,  in   which  case  blood-  petual  blister;  the  velocity  of  tbe  csrcubtioa  wX 

letting  is  advisable.  be  diminished  by  the  exhibition  of  tbe  dSgiulis.,  asd 

Hiidrocrphalus  generally  attacks  children,    and  if  we  have  reason  to  condude  that  an  eAsaiaa  te 

very  often  conies  on  in  a  very  gradual  manner ;  one  taken   place,  the  absorption  of  the   fliad  wiH  b. 

of  the  earliest  criterions   is  the   patient  being  un.  promoted  by  combining  the  digitalb  «Kih  c«fe«d; 

easy  on  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow,  and  wish,  the   latter    must,    however,    be    adaun&Mered    e 

ing    to  lie  down  again  immediately;  it  frequently  proper   intervals,   in    such   dotes  as    nfll  fiodiMV 

commences  with  languor,  pains  in  the  limbs,    and  some  af!ection  of  tbe  mouth;  opiates   ahodd  be 

head-ache ;  the  patient  is  atlected  with  nausea  and  given  at  the  same  time,  and  If  tbe  patient  n  fe7 

vomiting  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  the  much  debilitated,  it  will  be  proper  to  eiMbft  h«t 

pain  of  the  head  is  usually  confined  to  one  side,  or  and  chalybeates ;   errhines  may   be  tried,  as  one 

extends  from  just  above  the  eye.brows  to  the  tem.  grain  of  turbeth  mineral,  mixed  with  tram  tea  ta 

pies;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  universal  over  the  fifteen   grains  of  sugar  or  liquoiire  powder;  lbs 

whole  of  the  head;  the  head>ache  frequently  alter,  should   be   gradually   blown   up   tbe  nostrils:  be* 

nates  with  the  affection  of   the  stomach,  and   the  quent   electric  shocks,   from   very  small  cbai^ 

head  \s  now  and  then  observed  to  lean  more  to  one  are   recommended  to   be  paased   tbrpogb  the  heaA 

tlnn  the  other  side ;  the  eyes  are  painfully  sensible  in  all   directions;  the    hydrocephalus  is  ■ooetiaei 

to  the  light ;  there  is  moaning  and  watchfulness,  fympicmalic  of  worms,  ^sorders  of  tbe  bovdfe*  « 

or,  if  the  patient  sleeps,  he  grinds  his  teeth,  picks  mesenteric  affection;   when  ti>is  is  the  oue,  ti* 

his   nose,  and  ofieo  awakes  suddenly  in  a  fright ;  disease  will  generally  be  removed   in  a  shvit  isee 

the  bowsls  arc  costive,  and  arc  with  difficulty  acted  by  the  employment  of  mercurial  calharcic%  ei^ 

upon    by   the    strongest  purgatives ;   the  pulse   is  bined  with  other  active  purgatives,  by  blialen»  aei 

more  frequci.t  than  in  health,    but  regular;  these  by  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron. 

syniptoir.s  go  un  increasing,  the  pupils  become  di.  Rachitis. — This  disease  seMora  nuikcs its  lFf«f^ 

lited,  and  the  axis  of  the  eyes  are  turned  in  dif.  ance   before  the  eighth  or  ninth  msnth,  or  ate 

lerent   directions;    the   vomiting   and   pain  of  the  the  second  jrenr  of  the  child*s  age;  iceppevtfr* 

licad  become   more  distressing;  there  is  some  dif-  with  a  flaccicRty  of  the  muscles,  and  faUiag  aMv  ^ 

faulty  of  breathing ;   the  heat~  of  the  body,  and  of  the  flesh,  although  the  food  is  taken  in  la  hr^it 

t!rj  hcid  in  particular,  is  increased,  pyrexy  comes  quantities;  if  tbe  child  is  aUe  to  walh«  a  fiSeiky 

01),  of  which   there  arc  perfect  intermissions  many  of  breathing,  and  palpitation  of  tbe  heatt,  ^Ji  ^ 
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pcfcalfJ  M  iu  vaflciflg  a  liltk  tunn  than  itnial ;  tbe  ingeoiouf  eoDtrlvanoei  mentioned  in  (ht  Zoo- 

the  ftet  ii  pdk^  and  loncwbtt  bloated,  and  tbe  nomia  thoubl  be  employed:   tbe  cold  baih  may 

okUd  beeaaMi  dd3y  mora  aTerae  to  esercise  or  mo-  be  made  uie  of,  or  a  biih  of  the  temperature  of  the 

tion;  the  bead  appears  large  in  respect  to  tbe  body*  M^tluck  bsth,  which  it  6b'^,  or  of  the  Buxton, 

mad   tbe  Ibrehcad  becomes  uousually  prominent;  which  it  f^S^,  ^ would  perhaps  be  prefeubie*   ami 

the  fimtaaelie  and  sutures  ire  more   open  than  more  beoe6cijL     Tbe  prophylaxis  consists  in  cold- 

wewal^  tbe  riba  lose  tbeir  conveiity,  and  become  bathing*  frictiunsb  and  proper  exercise. 
flattaswd  at  tbe  sidea,  and  tbe  sternum  is  pushed 

<Mitwaids,  and  forms  a  tort  of  ridge;  tbe  Joints  be-  Ordxji  HI. 

corns  ealaigedf  while  the  Und>s  between  them  MOm  Impeiiginet,     External  deformities.— .Cachex:es 

pnar,  or  become  slroder,  end  Tariously  distorted;  chiefly  deforming  tlie  skiu  and  external  parts  of  the 

cbc  e|llna  dorsi  in  particular  becomes  rcry  much  body. 

Uieurvated,  and  the  whole  figure  is  sometimes  dis«  The  following  are  the  genera  of  this  order.     I. 

torted  fai  audi  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  letter  Scrophula ;   king*a  evil.      Swellings  of  the  con. 

9  ;  tbe  abdoesea  is  bard  and  pretematurally  tumid,  globate  glands^  especially  in  the  oeck  ;  swellinf;  of 

and  the  other  parts  of  tbe  body  arc  emaciated ;  the  the  upper  lip  aod  support  of  the  note ;  the  face 

appetite  is  but  little  ornot  at  all  impaired,  and  tbe  florid,  skin  thin,  abdomen  tumid.     Four  species ; 

atoola  aie  frequent  and  loose;  tbe  dentition    im  c«Hnmon,  mesenteric,  temporary,  from  resorpti«in 

■ot  only  slew  but  later  than  usual,  aod  tbe  teetb,  of  tbe  matter  of  ulcers  in    the  bead,  and  We»t 

oooQ    after   their   appearance,   become    decayed,  Indian,  catenated  with  the  yaws.     2.  Syphilis;  ve* 

and  lire^iiently  fall    out ;    the   facultiea   of   the  nereal  disease.     A  contagious  disease  after  impure 

toind  art  sometimes  impaired,  more  frtquentlyp  veneiy,  and  a  disorder  of  the  genitals ;  ulcers  of 

however,  they  poessss  a  preoMture  acuteness  of  the  the  tonsils :  of  tbe  skin,  especially  about  the  mar- 

swdernanding ;  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis-  gin  of  the  hair ;  corymbous  papule  terminating  in 

caae  the  system  is  but  little  afiected,  but  after  a  crusts  aod  cp^tiy  ulcers ;  paina  of  the  bones  and 

ahost  time  febrile  symptoina  are  generally  present ;  exoMoses.    3*  Scorbutus ;  scunry.    In  cold  cotm* 

the  disease  after  a  while  often  ceases  to  adTsnee,  tries  attacking  after  putrescent  diet,  especially  such 

and  the  health  is  re.estabHsbed,  but  tbe  limbs  re-  as  is  salt  and  of  tbe  animal  kind,  and  when  there 

main  distorted ;  in  other  eases,  it  goes  on  increasing  is  no  supply  of  fresh  ▼cgcuUes ;  aathenia ;  stoma- 

tlll  every  function  Is  affiected,  and  at  length   ter-  cace ;  spots  of  diflferent  colours  on  the  skin,  for  the 

minatei  in  death,  in  eonsequence  of  inability  to  most  psrt  lirid,  and  appearing  chiefly  among  tbe 

distend  the  chest,  ewiog  in  all  appearance  to  the  roots  of  the  hsir.     4.  Elephantiases;  Arabian  te- 

eoftnese  of  the  bones.    la  the  bodies  of  those  who  prosy.     A  contagious    disease:    thick,   wrinkled, 

have  died  of  this  disease  various  morbid  aflfectioos  rough,  unctuous  skin,  destitute  of  hairs :  anaes- 

have  bsen  disooveted  in  the  internal  parts  in  par-  thesia  in  tbe  extremities,  the  face  deformed  with 

tietdar;  tbe  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  have  pimples;  voice  hoarse  and  nasal.  6.  Lepra;  Greek 

been  found  in  a  diseased  state,  and  the  boaet  arc  leprosy.     Skin  rough   with  white,    branny,    and 

sometimes  so  soft  that  they  can  be  readily  cut  chopped  CKars,  sometimes  moist  beneath,    witb 

through  with  a  knUe.  itching.     6.    Frambiesia ;    yaws.    Swellings   re- 

Tbe  remote  causes  are^  debility,  an  Impure  and  aembling  funguses,  or  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry 

bomid  state  of  tbe  atmosphere,  poor  milk,  here-  or  raspberry,  growing  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 

ditary  diapositioo,  bad  air,  deficiency  of  proper  ex.  This  disease  is  pUced  by  some  uosologisis  in  the 

erdse^  want  of  cleanlineu,  and  an  improper  diet,  class  and  order  pyrexiae,  exanthemata,  as  constant- 

The  proximate  cause  ia  eupposed  to  be  a  deftdency  ly  accompanied  witb  pyrexy,  and  only  attacking  a 

of  calcaraoua  earth  and  phoapboric  acid.  man  once  during  life.    7.   Tricbouia;   bleeding- 

The  removal  of  this  disease  will  be  efiected  by  hair.     A  contagious  disease ;  the  hsirs  thicker  than 

gentle  emetics  in  the  first  instance;  it  will  not,  usual,  and  twisted    into  inextricable  knots    and 

however^  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  very  fxc-  corda.     It  is  almost  confined  to  certain  parts  of 

qnently;  hark    should   be  admini&tcred   in    roo-  the  north  of  Europe;  aod  rarely  extends  out  of 

deratelylaige  doses;  but  as  there  is  often  a  difficulty  Poland.     8.   Icterus;  jaundice.     Yelluwness   of 

in  administering  it  in  substance,  in  proper  quan-  the  skin  and  eyes ;  white  fteces ;  urine  of  a  dark 

titiea,  the  cxtractum  dnchonc  is  to  be  preferred,  c»r  red ;  tinging  what  is  put  into  it  of  a  clay  colour. 

the  oxyd  or  sulphat  of  nine,  or  some  of  tbe  pre-  Five  species  ;  calculous ;  spasmodic  (after  spasmo.* 

parations  of  iron  must  be  employed,  and  they  will  die  diseases  of  the  mind) ;   hepatic ;   from  preg- 

be  more  eflkacious  if  administered  in  combination  nancy ;  and  infantile,  attacking  infants  s  few  dsys 

with  ealdned  hartabom  or  chalk,  or  with  a  neutral  after  birth :  for  which  last  see  the  article  I> fancy. 

aalt  and  rhubarb,  in  aueb  proportion  as  will  keep  S^Tophuhi.^TUe  symtoms  are  known  too  gene- 

the  bowels  gently  laxative;  tbe  phosphate  of  lime  rally.     The  most  efilcacious  remedies  wh'cb   can 

and  of  soda  are  recommended  in  equal  parts  to  the  be  employed  are  sea-bathing,  and  the  internal  use 

extent  of  a  scruple,  twice  a-day ;  and  washing  the  of  salt  water ;  a  change  to  a  warm  climate,  and  a 

surface  of  the  body  with  a  solution  of  potash,  in  nourishing  diet     A  trial  of  the  chalybeate  aod  suU 

the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  phureoua  waters  should  be  recommended ;  tbe  di- 

nwroing  and  evening,  is  also  of  service^  taking  gitalia  and  a  solution  of  muriat  of  barytes  have 

care,  however,  to  wipe  the  akin  perfectly  dry ;  the  often   been  admiuiktered  witb  evidei:t  advantage ; 

body  must  be  well  rubbed  with  llannel,  and  tbe  tbe  latter  appears  to  be  a  medicine  well  calculated 

spina  dorsi  should  be  rubbed  with  vohitile  alksli ;  to  correct  the  scrofulous  diathesis ;  bark,  combined 

the  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  port  with  carbooat  of  soda,  is  strongly  recommended ; 

wine  should  be  allowed;  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  preparations  of  iron  should  be  ordered,  aid  a 

in  dry  weather,  ahould  be  strictly  enjoined,  and  as  small  quantity  of  thubarb  should  be  joined  with 

geststion  can  only  be  employed,  the  child  should  them  i  a  grain  or  more  of  opium,  twice  a  day,  is 

always  be  carried  in  a  boriaontal  posture,  as  roov-  sometimes  of  service;  hemlock  is  getting  into  iii«« 

iag  them  in  any  degree  of  an  erect  one  is  liable  to  use,  perhaps  undeservedly.    The  exlenml  renietltes 

increase  the  distortion,  and  they  ahould  lie  down  most  suitable  for  scrofulous  tumors  and  ulcers  artf 

frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  some  of  sea- water    poultices,   and    bruised  s»n-tang;  ibn 
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leaves  of  wood  sorrel  (oxalis  acetosella)  bruised,  often  be  found  of  conitderable  servicer  At  tbere  9 
are  strongly  recommended,  and  appear  tn  have  generally  an  obstruction  of  the  penpinuoo.  «c 
l>een  enipluycd  with  advantage ;  linen  rags  kept  should  endeavour  to  excite  a  gentle  diaphofesis  by 
constantly  muisiened  wiih  a  solution  of  the  sugar  means  of  the  pulvis  ipecacuanbae  cmnpositua,  or 
of  lead,  or  of  muriated  mercury,  should  be  ap-  by  camphor,  combined  with  the  nitre  potMaemd 
plied  to  the  parts  afiected ;  a  small  quantity  of  opium  ;  vegetables  are  particularly  usefnl,  suek  as 
powder,  compoiied  of  seven  parts  of  bark,  with  one  .  celer^',  water-cresses,  cabbages,  mustard,  hacae- 
pun  of  uhite  oxyd  of  lead,  is  recommended  to  be  radish,  and  many  others  of  the  class  tetndymaBa^ 
applied  to  scrotuluus  ulcers,  by  means  of  lint  and  As  a  free  flow  of  urine  is  found  to  proxnole  ns 
a  bandago,  and  renewed  daily  ;  or  they  may  be  covery,  we  should  endeavour  to  solicit  it  by  bmb» 
spriiikied  with  carbonat,  or  oxyd  of  2inc;  it  will  of  some  of  the  preparations  of  squills  ;  wioe»  ckahr- 
be  proper  always  to  appl^'  moderate  pre&sure  upon  beates,  bark,  and  the  mineral  acids,  sbouU  be  cx- 
tlie  parts,  which  will  tend  to  heal  the  ulcers;  hibited,  when  lime  or  lemon  juice  caenot  be  pro- 
oxygen  gas  has  been  employed  with  evident  ad-  cured,  and  sour  krout.  and  what  in  Sootlai^  is 
vsinta^e  :  electricity  might  perhaps  produce  gocd  called  souins,  are  very  useful  articles  of  diet:  a  so- 
ellects,  if  had  recourse  to  at  the  commencement  lution  of  the  nitre  in  vinegar,  in  the  propoitioa  ei 
of  the  disease;  the  solution  of  muriat  of  lime  is  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  the  former  to  a  quart  ol 
strongly  recommended,  and  it  is  certainly  deserving  the  latter,  is  strongly  recommended  ;  fraoi  one  to 
of  a  full  and  fuir  trial;  the  dose  should  be  gradually  two  ounces,  or  more,  may  be  given  two»  tlifce,  or 
increased,  and  when  qualms  and  sickness  are  pro-  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day:  tbe  ^MOgiDesi 
duced,  we  may  consider  these  as  signs  of  an  over-  of  the  gums  will  be  removed  by  a  solution  of  tbe 
duse  ;  it  is  aUo  proper  to  observe,  that  it  is  some-  alum,  or  by  astringent  gargles,  in  which  moiiatie 
times  necessary  to  employ  gentle  laxatives  under  acid  is  a  component  part;  the  contraction  of  ike 
itb  use,  as  it  is  apt  to  induce  costiveness.  hams,  and  the  liver,  and  hardness  of  tbe  calves  d 

Scorbutus. — Soreness  of  the  gums,  with  a  spongy  the  l^s,  will  be  relieved  by  warm  fomcnCaboiB 

swelling,    and  bleeding  upon  the  least  touch  ;  the  and  emollient  poultices:  a  poultice  of  wood-aorrd 

face  lurid  j  bloated  ;    ancles  cedematous ;  lassitude  should  be  applied  to  the  ulcers,  or,  if  that  eanaotbe 

and  depression  of  spirits;  puins  in  the  limbs  and  tho-  procured,   the  nitrous  vinegar  may  be  eraplcyed, 

rax ;  the  hands  contracted  and  rigid ;  the  debility  but  the  best  application  is  lemon  juice.     Tbe  ie> 

increasing,  so  that  at  length  a  simple  attempt  to  ac-  mote  causes  must,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  be 

quire  an  erect  position  is  productive  of  syncope,  or  avoided;  tbe  greatest  attention  must   be  paid  t» 

even  death.     The  appetite  for  food  is  generally  un-  cleanliness ;  exercise  must  be  efljoiocd^  and  the  sir 

impaired    in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  the  skin  must   be   corrected   by  fires   and  ventilation;   tbe 

becomes  dry  and  tough,   and  the  urine  is  scanty'  only  certain  preventives  are  freah  ve^getablei^  cs- 

and  hi^'h-coloured  ;  vibices  appear  in  different  parts  ercise,  and  the  nitric  acid.     Oxygen  shooU  be  is- 

or'  the  body,  and  there  are  small  specks,  generally  troduced  into  the  system  by  such  medicines  assre 

of  a  purple  colour,  very  little  raised  above  the  sur-  known  to  contain  it,  or  by  inspiring  it  when  dae» 

face  of  the  skin,  and  if  a  part  is  bruised  in  any  mically  produced. 

stage  of  the  «lisea.se,  eccliymosis  immediately  takes  Icterus  is  easily  discovered  from  theyeOow  bae 
place ;  the  pulse  is  generally  weak,  the  tongue  is  it  produces.  The  cure  consists  in  the  rcmoW  of 
(f  its  natural  appearance,  the  bowels  are  either  tbe  exciting  causes,  and  alleviation  of  uigent  S2nBp> 
verv  much  confined,  or  the  patient  is  troubled  toms ;  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  axe  cak 
with  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  griping  pains,  culi,  the  passage  of  which  will  be  proiaoied  \^ 
In  the  lust  btage  of  the  disease  the  breath  becomes  gentle  emetics  ;  for  this  purpose  tbe  ipecacwanha  is 
remarkably  fetid  ;  the  urine,  after  it  has  bten  void-  the  best  medicine;  it  should  be  exhibited  aa  smafl 
ed  some  hours,  is  covered  with  an  oily  pellicle,  and  divided  doses,  so  as  to  occasion,  for  a  time,  a 
and  blood  issues  from  the  mouth,  nose,  anus,  uri-  df-gree  of  nausea,  but  ultimately  to  produce  its  fall 
nary  passages,  sometimes  even  from  the  ends  of  etliects ;  the  costiveness  must  be  removed  bj  tbeci- 
the  fingers,  and  pores  of  the  skin.  There  is  a  re-  lomcl.  combined  with  rhubarb  and  soapb  or  by  ad- 
markable  symptom  sometimes  attendant  on  this  ministering  oil  of  castor ;  where  tbe  pun  ii  very 
disease,  even  in  its  incipient  state,  mentioned  by  violent,  attended  with  a  slow  pulse,  the  warn  bsih 
Dr.  Blane,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases  of  and  fomentations  of  the  epigastrium  wiU  be  oeees- 
Seamen,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  an  al-  sary*  or  bladders  filled  with  hot  water,  or  bag»  of 
most  total  blindness  towards  evening,  when  no  hot  sand  applied  to  it ;  opiates  will  be  very  service- 
other  visible  symptom  of  the  disease  is  present ;  able,  but  as  there  is  costiveness  the  inspissated 
but  the  complaint  uniformly  betrays  itself  by  ecchy-  juice  of  henbane  would  be  a  preferable  niedictae; 
inosis,  in  cases  of  bruises,  or  by  scorbutic  ulcers,  aether,  with  yolk  of  egg,  is  recommended  as  barii^ 
which  are  very  difficult  of  cure.  It  chiefly  affects  a  tendency  to  dissolve  inspissated  bile;  nnbouerf 
sailors,  and  people  shut  up  in  besieged  places,  who  acrid  vegetables  are  useful,  %%  lettuce,  mustaf4 
ure  dLprived  of  frcNh  provisions  and  vegetables;  cresses,  &c. ;  electric  shocks  should  be  passed 
this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  in  cold  through  the  duct,  at  proper  intervals ;  macila^aotis 
clim;iies  it  is  sometimes  produced  by  a  very  scanty  diluents  should  be  fret-ly  allowed,  and  emoUvat^ 
though  not  salt  diet,  under  the  influence  at  the  clysters  should  be  frequently  injected.  In  case*  o»* 
^amc  time  of  cold,  damp,  and  foul  air  and  in-  pyrexy  attended  with  local  pain  ni.d  dyspssi, 
dolence.  bloodletting  and  the  antiphlogistic  regtmca  cuf 

This   disease  will   be    most   certainly   removed  be  employed  with  great  advantage;  and  after  tLs 

by  fresh    vegetables,  and   the   expressed  juice   of  pain  is  removed  and  the  arterial  energy  beccmrt 

lemons,  limes,  oranges,   and  other  subacid  fruits ;  weakened,  some  of  the  preparatioaa  of  iron  mxf 

the   two   first   are,    however,    the   most   powerful  be  used  with  great  benefit;  sdicer  or  aoda  vsicf 

antiscorbutics;  and  it    is  worthy  of  remark,   that  should  be  drank  in  moderate  quantities,  or  it  cay 

the  recovery  will  be  more  s|)eedy  when  fresh  vege-  te  made  at  the  time  of  taking  it  bj  djaaolviuf  * 

'one,  and  no  animal  food,  are  employed,  than  drachm  of  the  carbonat  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  vaitfr, 

ih   animal  food  is  made  use  of  without  and  adding  twenty  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  driait^ 

•,  the  essence  of  malt,  or  of  spruce,  wiD  it  off"  as  soon  as  mixed;  or,  instead  of  tbe  omna&ic 
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•eid»  h  my  be  ntuntfd  wHh  carbonic  acid,  by    pami  gtaaa  reduci^  to  an  Impalpable  powder,  in  a 
■leani  of  Dr.  Nooth'a  glass  apparatus  ;  there  is  an     mortar  of  agate,  and  mixed  with  boncy  or  mucilage, 
artificial  sort  of  seltser  water  sold  in  London,  which     is  to  be  applied  to  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  camel- 
is  prepared  in  a  much  better  manner  tlisn  we  are     hair  pencil,   two  or   three  times  a  day;  the  Imi- 
able  to  do  it  in  general,  and  the  name  of  the  pro«     mentum  sepic  compotilum,  and  infuiion  of  Guinea 
jwietor  is  Schweppe.     If  the  disease  arises  in  cnnte.     p^fp^'r,  are  recommended  in  strong  term%  and  ire 
quence  of  tumours,  or  pressure  of  surrounding  pans,     certainly  deserving  of  a  trial* 
small  doses  of  the  calomel,  or  some  otiier  prcpanu         Of   Deaffteu  the  causes  tre  innumerable.     It 
tioo  of  mercury,  may  be  usefuL  e.nploying,  at  the     may  be  a  defect  in  the  organ  of  hearing  s  too  great 
same  time,  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  or  na.  ^  drynesa  of  the  ear,  hardened  accumulated  wax  ib- 
tural  chalybeate  wsters ;  gentle  exercise  on  horse-     strucling  the  passage  of  sounds;    iitflMnmiation  of 
back  is  particularly  serviceable  in  promoting  the     the  membrane  t3rmpani,    inflammation  or  obstnic- 
passage  of  calculi,  and  preventing  the  stagnation  of    tion  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  syphilis,    and  atony, 

bile  in  the  gall-bladder.  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves.     When  it  arises 

in  consequence  of  organic  afiection,  all  our  endea- 
CLASS  IV.  vours'  will  generally  prove  fruitless,   but  when  it 
LoeiUes.     Local  affeetions.  arises  from  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  it 
A  reference  to  the  nosological  table  of  the  system  will  be    commonly  removed    by  puncturing    tbe 
we  haire  seleeted  in  this  work  will  pmre  this  class  to  membrana  tympani  t   if  from  too  great  dryni'ss  of 
be  of  a  very  Tolnminous,  as  well  as  of  a  very  com*  the  ear,  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture,   composed  of 
jdtcated  nattire ;  and  as  we  have  alrendy  observed,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds,  and  forty  drw|>s  of 
intended  to  uke  in  every  disease  which  couid  not  oil  of  turptatine.  is   recommended  ;    it   should   l*e 
easily  be  introduced  under  the  preceding  classea,  applied  to  the  internal  ear  by  means  of  a  dossil  of 
More  than  half  the  maladiea  cf  which  this  class  con.  cotton,   taking  care  to  keep  the  cavity  clean,  by 
aists  bdoog  to  the  department  of  surgery  ;  such  as,  wi|Hng  it  daily  with  a  large  camel-hair  pencil     If 
for  instance,  all  tbe  genera  in  th?  order  tumores,  it  ariae   from  hardened  wax,   tbe    interior  cavity 
and  many  of  those  in  the  order  dialyses.     Of  the  must  be  softened    by  frequently    injecting   wsrm 
sest  many  arw  altogether  Incurable^  and  many  may  water  and  soap,   or  a  aolution  of  sra.salt   in  aa 
more  conveniently  be  desciibed  under  the  article  much  water  as  will  barely  dissolve  it,  which  last 
Midwifery.     On  this  account,  instead  of  giving  is  an  excellent  aolvent  of  tbe  wax;  the  ear  may 
a  detail  of  the  entire  genera,  of  which  the  pnsi'nt  afterwards  be  cleansed  by  syringirg  it  with  warm 
class  consists,  with  their  definitions  snd  modes  of  water :  the  wax  may  also  be  softened  by  occasion- 
treatment,  we  sbsU  refer  the  reader  to  the  previous  ally  insinuating  into  the  ear  a  few  drops  of  a  mix- 
table  for  their  respective  names  and  arrangements ;  ture,  composed  of  three  parts  of  ox-gall,  and  one 
and  shall  only  select  for  further  remark  those  that  part  of  the  balsam  of  Peru  ;  this  is  also  of  service 
appear  of  more  prominence  and  geneial  importance  when  there  is  a  fetid  discbarge  from  the  ear,  or  a 
than  the  rest,  and  which  can  only  with  propriety  be  diseased  sUte  of  its  secretions:  when  it  arises  in 
described  in  the  present  article.  consequence  of  inflammation,  topical  bluod-leiting, 
AmattrotiM  ia  loss  of  sight  without  visible  cause  blisters  behind  the  ears,  and  exclusion  of  the  ex. 
or  tijiiry.    In  this  disease  the  eyes  appear  natural,  temal  air,  will  be  necessary.     If  the  disease  pro- 
but  the  pupil  ia  dilated,  and  does  not  contract  upon  cecd  from  an  aficctlon  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  sti- 
being  exposed  to  the  strongest  light ;  It  is  sometimes  mulating  gargles  and  injection  will  be  proper,  at 
attended  with  head«4che.    The  remote  causes  sre,  the  same  time  powerful  errhincs  may  be  employ. 
compression  of  the  brain,  either  from  congeation  or  cd ;    and  where    the  patient    hears    better    when 
mechanical  pleasure^  cataract,  atony,  paralysis  of  there  is  a  loud  voice,  he  should  stop  the  mouth 
the  optic  nerve,  or  inirritability  of  it.     The  proxi^  and  nostrils,  and  force  the  air  into  the  tubes,  by 
mate  cause  is  the  insensibility  of  the  retina.  violent  efforts  of  expiration,  and  if  one  eflbn  be 
If  the  disease  arise  from  the  first-mentioned  not  sufficient  for  thst  ptirpose,  he  should  employ 
cause,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  means  necessary  repeated  ones.     When  it  is  induceil  by  atony,  or 
in  those  caaes;  when  it  ariaes  from  atony,  or  para-  paralyses,  sethrr,  garlic>juice,  and  other  stimulants, 
lysis  of  tbe  optic  nerves,  we  most  employ  stimu-  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  dossil  of  coituu  ; 
laota,   as  blistera  to  the  temples;  electricity  is  of  errhines  al»o  are  of  considerable  uiiiity,  and  khouUl 
singular  service;  sparks  should  be  taken  from  the  be  snuffed  up  the  nose  two  or  three  times  a  liuy : 
eyes,  and  shocks  should  be  sent  through  the  hesd  ;  blistera  behind   the  ears,  elect/icity,  and   ioicrual 
errhines  will  be  very  useful,  as  the  turbeth  mineral,  stimulants,   will  likewise  prove   useful   suxi;i..iiis. 
in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  eight  of  liquorice  If  the  disease  arises  in  cousetpuni'c  of  sy;;hilis,  wc 
powder,  one-four|h  of  whieb  is  to  be  snufied  up  must  spply  to  a  full  course  of  the  mercury    Wlitn- 
tbe  nostrils  once  or  tarice  a  day;  and  we  must  st  ever  d«  sfuess  is  not  easily  removed  by  the  ordinary 
the  same  time  employ  tbe  internal  atimulants  re-  means,  the  application  of  blisters  behind  the  ear  a 
commended  in  tbe  treatment  of  paralysis ;  opium,  will  often  be  of  service. 

and  muriated  mercury,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a         EnureHs,      Involuntary  flow   of   urine. — The 

grain  of  each  twice  a  day,  a  blister  on  tbe  crown  cauaea  are  atony  or  paralvRis  of  the  sphincter  of  the 

of  the  bead,  and  repeated  minute  electric  shocks,  bladder;   irritation  or  compression  of  the   vesira 

passed  through  the  eyes,  are  recommended  in  the  urinaria;  the  latter  period  of  pregnancy;  laxation 

early  stagea  of  thia  disease.     The  cataract,  as  re-  of  the  verlebre. 

quiring   a  surgical  operation,   does  not  properly         If  the  disease  proceed  from  stony,  the  perinscum 

come  under  consideration.     Albugo,  or  opacity  of  must  be  frequently  bathed  with  cold  water,  repeated 

the   transparent  cornea,  which  often  remaina  after  blistera  must  be  applied  to  it,  ai>d  to  the  o&  sacrum ; 

inflamroation,  or  syi^ilis,  may  aometimea  be  re-  we  should  at  ihe  same  time  administer  iiiterndl  tonics 

moved    by  repeated  blistera  to  the  temples;    tbe  and  stimulants,  as  bark,  zinc,  and  some  of  the  prepa- 

long-continued  use  of  electricity,   and   the  aqua  rations  of  iron,  tincture  of  canthnridcs,  nnd  the  cold 

ammoniareti  cupri,  should  be  introduced  into   tbe  bath.   If  it  be  induced  by  ))aralysts.  blisters,  elect  rici. 

eye,  and  it  will  sometimes  require  dilutioD ;  or  pre-  ty,  and  internaUtimulanu  must  be  tir  ployed.  11  fro^) 
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irritation,  or  compression  of  the  bladder,  the  cause  of  caused  by  over-distenlion  of  the  falaMcf^  fratn  the 
it  must  be  discovered,  and  the  proper  meails  of  too  long   retention  of  the   urioe^  cold  »iAifn<y 
removing  it  be  had  recourse  to  ;  and  if  it  be  a  con-  must  be  applied  to  the  hypogastric  region,  tadeold 
Fcqiieii(*e  of  the  pre.^sure  of  tlie  gravid  uterus,  the  water  should  aftervrards  hi  injected  into  ike  falad- 
paiient   sliould   be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  der.     If  induced  by  the  presence  of  gnimoiHUaod, 
iiorizotital  posture.  pus,  or  mucus,  these  arc  tu  be  removed  by  tepid 
Isvlr.irla — Of  this  disease  there  are  four  species :  injections,  diluents,   and  by  the  other  bAous  !«>. 
n!i  at!eciin<j:  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  or  ure-  commended  in  the   treatment  of  Che  first 
tlira.     The   first  proceeds  from  nephritis,  calculi,  If  ectopia  of  the  bladder  be  the  ocrsflonofit, 
s|)asm,  gruinous  blood,  or  pus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  must  endeavour  to  bring  the  porta  into  their 
kidneys,    paralysis,   and   sometimes    inflammation  per  situation,  by  the  means  adapted  to 
of  ihe  intestines,  or  mesentery.     If  the  disease  arise  If  it  arise  from  calculi,  this  will  be  diacovoed  bf 
from    the    first-mentioned    cau^e,    which   will  be  there  being  an  uneasy  sensation,  At  the  orifiee  of 
readily  discovered   by  a   careful  attention  to  the  the  urethra,  after  making  water ;  soaketxm^  •  dall 
symptoms,  it  will  be  removed  by  tlie  means  point-  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  a  freqaent 
ed  out  when  treating  of  that  inflammation :  if  it  desire  of  emptying  the  bladder,   and   t!be  wifier 
lie  the  consequence  of  calculi,  which  will  be  known  often  passing  drop  by  drop,  or  the  strewn  beiqg 
by  the  attendant  symptoms,  which  are  a  frequent  suddenly  interrupted;  there  will  be  alao  a  eoBsider- 
dcsire  of  making  water,  often  suddenly  stopped  as  able  mucous  sediment,  and  tome  degree  ofteaefr 
it  flows  in  a  full  stream,  heat  and  pain  soon  after  mus,  and  the  patient  will  generally  roid  fan  anocb 
the  evacuation  of  it,  tenesmus,  an  itchiness  of  the  when  in  a  horizontal  position.     Under  tibeae  or* 
anus,  and  extremity  of  the  urethra,   colic  pains,  cumstances,   when  the  pain  is  conwderabie^  two 
costiveness,  nausea,  and  frequently  vomiting,  pain  drachms  of  turpentine,  incorporated  with  jott:  of 
and  retraction  of  the  testes,  and  pain  or  a  sense  of  egg,  and  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  gniel,  wrthfroaa 
weight  in   one  or  both  thighs,  blood-letting  will  sixty  to  a  hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  ihniilil  be 
be  requidtc,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  injected;  costivenesa  must  afierwarda  be  olwiated 
symptoms  of  excitement ;  laxatives  will  at  the  same  by  rhubarb,  combined  with  soap,    or  with  aoBll 
time  be  necessary;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  doses  of  calomel,  or  the  saline  cathartics  ;  the  ata 
must  be  strictly  adiiered  to:  the  irritation  will  le  ursi  should  be  administered  is  doses  of  ■  acnplr, 
allayed  by  the  employment  of  the  warm  bath,  h"  or  more,  three  times  a  dsy,  and  the  dissotntioo  of 
mentations,     opiates,     watery,     farinaceous,     and  the  calculus  must  be  attempted  by  litboBCripliiBi 
mucilaginous    fluids,     turpentine    clysters,     and  as  a  drachm  of  the  vegetable  alkali,  diaaokcd  in  a 
stimulating  liniments  to  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  pint  of  water,  supersaturated  wi^ 
If  it  proceed  from  a  spasmodic  affection,   opium,  gas,  three  times  a  day ;  seltser  or  • 
cether,  hyoscyamus,  and  the  warm  bath^   are  the  be  employed  with  advantage,  or  a  large 
proper  remedies:     when  it  arise  from    grumous  of  a  mixture,   composed  of  half  an  oaneeel' the 
blood  or  pus,  contained  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kid-  aqua  po'tasss,  and  six   ounces  and  a  half  of  the 
neys,  we  must  promote  the  expulsion  of  them  by  aqua  calcis,  in  some  mucilaginoos  liquor,  mtf  be 
the   warm   baih,  diluents,   opiates,  and   emollient  given  three  times  a  day :  wl^n  seybala  in  Che  ice- 
laxative  ci>'sters.     If  it  proceed  from   paralysis,  tum  occasion  the  disease,  injecttoos  of  wana  ei^ 
internal  and  external   stimulants,  electricity,   and  or  the  internal  employment  of  ol!  of  ahmmAi  sr 
the   remedies  recommended  in   the  treatment   of  castor,   with  laxative  and  emollient  dystafs,  to* 
paralysis,  must  be  employed  ;  and  if  from  the  last-  gether    with   dashing  the  lower   cktf«niidca  wM 
mentioned  cause,  the  most  powerful  means  of  re-  cold  water,    will  generally  sncoeed  in  pimiMWiag 
moving    such    inflammations    must  be  employed  their  evacuation.     If  it  arise  Iron  fiatui^  ve  BMSt 
with  diligence,  and  those  means  are  pointed  out  in  employ  essential  oils  and  aoiiBpasmodica.     If  ft 
another  place.  be  the  consequence  of  an  abscess,  which  wi8  hi 

In  ischury  from  complaint  in  the  bladder  there  discovered  by  the  previous  tfirobbiag  p^^  Mfcil  q^ 

is  a  suppression  of  urine,  accompanied  with  a  cir-  ture  of  the  discharge,  aAer  the  Imratnv  of  ika 

cumscrihed    tumour  of  the   hypogastrium,    and  a  abscess,  the  frequent  use  of  warn  easottieat  aad 

hense  of  di>tention  in  it,  and  an  acute  or  obtuse  oily   clysters   will  be  neoeaaaiy;  and  if  it  true 

pain  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  inconsequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  giaTllvlcnaf 

a  frequent  inclmation  to  make  water.  the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  the  ca* 

When  the  diseav  arises  from  the  first-mention-  theter,  until  af^er  delivery,   wbea  tha 

rd    cause,    it  will  be  removed   by  blood-letting,  will  cease  of  course* 
Inxatives,  cmollifnt  laxative  clysters,  opiates,  the         Hrrpes.  Tetters. — This  disease  wiD  he 

warm  bath,  and  friction  of  the  hypogastrium,  with  by  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  folkmn^ 

a  .stron«;  solution  of  camphor  in  olive  oil,  and  if  dies,  as  the  sulphuric  arid,  tioctoxa  of  caMl 

we  do  not  succeed  by  those  means,  we  must  draw  or   black  hellebore,   or  moriated  mcfcmy, 

off  the  urine  with  tl.e  catheter;  and  in  desperate  bined  with  tartar  emetic,  and  opium.     Has 

cases   have   recourse  to   puncturing   the  bhidder,  pill,  or  a  solution  of  gambogev  in  sfiiiH  of 

either  above  the  pubts  or  by  passing  a  trocar  into  nia,  may  be  given  ;  employing,  at  tlie 

it  from    the  rectum.      If  the   disease   arise  from  hme-wiiter,  or  the    decoction  of  cow 

&(-hirrus  of  the  prostate  gland,  mercury,  lit^mlock,  pnrilla,  or  elder;  the  parts  should  he 
sar&a])arilla,  and  sea-bathing,  should  be  recom-  the  unguentum  nitratis  bydrargyri,  or  with  tte 
mended.  If  it  be  the  consequence  of  paralysis,  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  eight  tines  hs  ^imo- 
elect rieiiy,    tincture  of  cantharides,  and   repeated     tity  of  pork  lard:  and  we  ahouM  at  the 

small  blisters  will  be  proper.     When    it   proceeds  employ  the  warm  bath :  the  pulp  of 
from  spasm,  opiates  must  be  employed  internally     ened  with  milk,  and  the  cassia  sophera  of  Li 
and    externally,   emollient  laxative  clysters,    the     boiled  in  vinegar,   ate  reconmcnded  apoa  gmi 
warm  baih,  and  a  strong  solution  of  the  camphor;     authority. 

and  if  the  patient  be  plethoric,  it  will  be  advisable         Tinea.    Scald-bead. — ^Thls  contagiooi  «r»^j<w 
to  vike  away  rome  blood.    When  the  difeasa  is    affects  the  whole  of  the  hairy  aeatp,  a^  ii  gcaei* 
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mSj  nwi  vinilcal  vooad  the  edges  of  the  hair.  SixtaslV.  The  first  hated  tbem,  because  thej 

on  the  back  pert  of  the  heed,  often  causing,  by  the  had  ruined  hU  influence  in  Florence  ;  and  the 

acrimony  of  the  discharge,  twelling  of  the  lym-  second,  because  they  opposed  the  ad  vanceuient 

pbttic  glands  of  the  neck.    Th«  «"{  »tep  necet-  of  \^\^  nephew.  It  was  at  their  instiiration  that 

'^  ^y^  ^^°  *°  the  removal  of  this  unpleasant  t|,g  Pa,,[  conspired  airainst  them.  Julian  was 

com^nt  nin  be  to  shave  the  head  dose,  after  murdered  while  he  heard  mass  April  26th,  U7»; 

which  H    should    be  well  fomented,   and    cloths     ...  i»..^„^«  .„u^   ^.   «„i„?„ jli     'l 


eU^aSy    anr;;^b^ISli    to  appeal  their  differences  to  his  decision      U 

be  given  In  iome  mucilsgtaoos     »  «v«n  reported,  that  Bajazet  emperor  of  tlie 

"  1  urks,  to  show  him  a  mark  of  esteem  and  re- 


appuea  to  tne  Beaoit  or  ur-oioonent  may  oe  era-  --  w..^  ^-ww^.  ^_-,  ^_...«  g.«„«,„v„^,  o.  •>»»«., 
pkyed.  and  the  aceeas  of  the  air  should  be  pie-  he  was,  like  him,  the  Msecenas  of  his  age.  It 
vented  by  mcass  of  a  Uadder,  properly  6tted  to  was  equally  astonishiufr  (says  an  historian  of 
the  bead,  or  a  aoludon  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  of  green  that  country)  and  foreign  to  our  manners,  to 
or  blue  vitriol,  mav  be  trieo,  and  the  internal  re-  see  the  same  man  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
mcdies  reoommeoded  in  the  treatment  of  herpes  supporting  the  burden  of  the  public  alfairs ; 
ahodd  be  employed:  if  we  do  not  succeed  by  conversing  ivith  factors,  and  receiving  am- 
these  means,  blisters  or  an  Issue  should  be  applied  bassadors ;  giving  shows  to  the  people ;  afford, 
on  the  head  or  adiscent  parts.  ing  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate  ;  and  adorn- 
P«>f«.  Itch.--Thls  «<>""»i-J!'^^  ""*  7"*^  ing  his  country  with  manv  magnificent  build. 
pWlei  of  a  contagious  nature,  wh  ch  «'«*  appear  .^|^  „^  /  j  befoved  by  the  Florni. 
between  the  flnirers  and  on  the  wnsts,  but  in  pro-  ..  »  ♦u  **u  •  *  j  i  •  t  -'V  •  /  V 
ees.  of  time  sp^ng  over  the  whole  body,  exiept  ^V  flV*  i«„K^^^  ^1!"  chief  mag.Htrate 
the  face,  attended  iHfh  a  great  degiee  of  itchioe»i,  ?^  ']»«  republic.  By  his  unbounded  liberality, 
cspedaUy  when  w«m  in  bed,  or  exposed  to  the  he  drew  to  his  court  a  «eat  number  oflearned 
beat  of  a6re.  This  ^Usease  will  most  certainly  be  i^^n.  He  sent  John  Lascaris  into  Greece  to 
cured  by  the  applicatSoa  of  sulphur  ointment,  recoTer  manuscripts,  with  which  he  enriclied 
taking  at  the  asme  time  flowers  of  sulphur;  the  his  library.  He  cultivated  learning  himself, 
uneucntttw  calois  hvdrargyri  albi  or  acidi  sulphu-  and  was  the  author  of  the  folio  wing  works:  I. 
ric^  or  a  sokitioa  of  oxyd  of  arsenic,  or  of  muriat-  Des  Poesies  lultennes,  Venice,  1554,  12mo. 
ed  mercurv,  will  also  speedily  remove  it;  the  two  2.  Oaiizonne  a  hallo,  1568,  4to.  3.  La  Cam- 
last  remediel  should,  however,  be  employed  with  pagnia  del  Mantellaccio  Beoni,  with  the  sou- 
much  caution ;  a  decoction  of  white  hellebore  is  ^^^  ^f  Burchiello,  1558  or  1568,  8vo.  Lan- 
also  a  useful  remedy.  Jt  "*y  J'*^*^***.  ^  Jj^  rence  de  Medicis  was  so  universally  admired, 
^^Xl^L'lit^^'S^^^^^         ^S:^r  thattheprincesof^EuropedidhimtL honour 

more,  two  or  three 
griping.  It  shouM 
floid. 

purd,  caused  search  for  the  murderers  of  his 

MEDICIS  (Cosmo  de),  called  the  Elder,  brother  Julian  in  Constantinople,  and  sent 

son  of  John  de  Medicis,  waa  born  at  Florence,  |>ack  one  of  them  who  had  concealed  himself 

September  1389.    Although  in  a  private  sta-  m  that  city.    Pope  Sixtiu  IV.  was  the  last  of 

tioo,  he  appwed  with  the  splendour  of  the  his  enemies ;   but  he  opposed  him  with   so 

most  powerfal  sovereign  ;  and  his  fortune,  ac  much  ability,  that  he  brouorht  him  to  terms  of 

comalated  by  successful  commerce,  was  sur-  *;-'««.'r"'?<"Vl®.^*     '  ^  I  illustrious  man  died 

nasicd  by  the  rerenue  of  few  princes.  He  was  April  9ih,  1492,  aged  44.  His  reputation  was 

partial  to  the  sciences  and  liberal  to  men  of  wliied  by  his  passion  for  women  and  by  his 

semuM.  His  library  consiatad  of  a  vast  number  infidelity.   His  two  sons,  Peter  who  succeedeil 

Sf  book*  of  bis  own  collecting,  and  be  enrich-  h»n»,  and  ivho  was  expelled  from  Florence  in 

ed  it  with  many  scarce  and  valuable  manu-  141>4,and  John  who  went  by  the  name  of  pope 

•cripts.   Banished  from  his  native  country  by  Leo  X.  were  like  their  father  remarkable  tor 

tlie  envy  which  hit  riches  inspired,  he  went  to  their  ffenerositv  and  their  love  of  learning. 

Venice,where  he  was  received  with  the  honours  Peter  died  in  1;)9  4,  leaving  Uurence,  the  last 

dae  to  a  sovereign  prince.    His  countrymen  inale  issue  of  his  branch.     Laurence  was  the 

•oon  perceived  their  error,  and  recalled  him  father  of  Cathanne  de  Medicis,  who  married 

from  banishment.     For  34  years  he  was  su-  Henry  II.  king  of  France. 
preme  judge  of  the  republic ;  and  his  advice      ,  Mr.  Koscoe  has  written  an  elegant  life  of 

Iwaa  solicited  by  tfae^feater  part  of  the  cities  this  Laurciice  de  Medins,  ,n  2  vofs.  4to. 
and  soyereignties  ofltaly.    This  great  man        MEDIEFAS  Lh\OU^,  in  law,  sig-nifies 

died   August  1464,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  » jury,  or  inquest  impannelled,  of  which  the 

a«,  fttllof  happiiiets  and  glory.    On  his  one  half  are  natives  ot  this  land  and  the  other 

t^bstone  he  is  styled,  •«  Father  of  the  pec  foreigners.    This  jury  is  nerer  used  except 

pie,  and  deUverer  of  his  country."  wh«re  one  of  the  parties  in  a  plea  is  a  stranger 

Mbdicis  (Uurence  de),  styled  the  Great  and  the  other  a  demaen.      in  pctit-treason, 

and  the  Father  of  learning,  was  born  A.D.  murder,  and  felony,  foreigners  arc  allowed  this 

1448.   He  was  the  son  of  Peter,  the  grandson  privilege ;  but  not  in  high-treason,  becaus^e  an 

of  Coemo,  and  the  brotlier  of  Julian  de  Me-  alien  ui  that  case  shall  be  tried  according  to  the 

dicta.    Tliesc  two  brothers,  wlio  were  in  pos-  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  not  hy  a  me- 

session  of  absolute  power  at  Florence,  excited  dietas  lingu».  A  grand  jury  ought  not  in  any 

the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Pope  caw  to  be  of  a  medietas  lingua? ;  and  the  j.ci  - 
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son  that  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  trial  in 
this  way  is  to>priiy  t]ie  ^ame,  otherwise  it  will 
not  he  permitted  on  a  challenp^e  of  tlie  jurors. 

M!CL)IM':'rY\  s.  (mediet^,  French.)  Middle 
state;  ])arcicipation  of  two  extremes;  half 
(^Broivn). 

MKDINA,  a  city  of  Arahia  Felix,  in  the 
provinreot"  IJedjus,  ahout  a  day's  journey  from 
the  Ked  sea.  It  is  a  town  of  njoderate  extent, 
surronndeil  with  indiHVrent  walls,  and  situ;ited 
in  asundy  plain.  It  helonffs  to  the  slierriffe  of 
Merea,  hut  has  of  late  been  governed  hy  a 
sovereign  of  its  own.  of  the  family  of  Ihirfl 
liarUaa.  At  this  present  time,  the  sherriffe 
rules  it  by  a  vizir,  who  must  he  of  the  royal 
family.  Before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  this 
city  was  called  Jathreb,  hut  it  was  called  Me- 
dineten  Nehhi,  the  city  of  the  prophet,  fiom 
the  period  at  which  >iahomet,  upon  his  ex- 
pulsion outof  Mecca,  hy  the  Koreischite5,took 
refuge  here,  and  continued  to  make  it  the 
place  of  his  residence  fur  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina  is  held  in 
respect  by  the  Mussulmans;  but  they  are  not 
obliged  to  visit  it  in  order  to  the  performance 
of  any  devotional  exercises;  only,  as  the  cara- 
vans from  Syria  necessarily  pass  near  hy  Me- 
dina, in  their  return  from  Mecca,  they  turn 
aside  to  behold  the  prophet's  tomb.  It  is  situ- 
ate in  the  comer  of  the  great  square  ;  whereas 
the  Kaba  is  in  the  middle  of  the  square  at 
Mecca.  For  fear  that  the  people  might  super- 
stitiously  otter  worship  to  the  ashes  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  tomb  is  inclosed  within  the  iron  rails, 
and  isonly  tobeseen  by  looking  through  these. 
This  tomb  is  placed  between  two  other  tomhs, 
in  which  rest  the  ashes  of  the  two  first  caliphs. 
Althouiih  not  more  magnificent  than  the 
toujhs  of  the  founders  of  most  other  mosques, 
the  buibiinir  that  covers  it  is  hung  with  a  j»iecc 
of  silk  stuff,  enjbroidered  with  gold,  which  is 
reneu'ed  every  seven  years,  by  the  pacha  of  Da- 
ma.>cus.  This  building  is  guar<ied  by  forty 
eunuchs,  chielly  for  the  security  of  the  treasure 
M'hirh  is  said  to  be  Uept  in  it.  This  treasure 
consijtts  cliierty  of  precious  stones,  the  offerings 
of  rich  Mussulmans.  An  eminent  Arabian 
nierchant  informed  Mr.  IS'iebuhr*  that  tlie 
guard  was  posted  tor  no  other  purpose  than  to 
keep  oft'the  populace,  who  had  begun  to  throw 
dirt  upon  the  tomb,  which  they  afterwards 
sciaped  off,  and  preserved  as  a  sort  of  relic: 
l/fi  miles  N.Mecca.  Lon.  57.  10  E.  Lat. 
*J3  0  \. 

Medina,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile  : 
twelve  miles  N.  Frius. 

Medina-de-las-Torres,  a  verv  ancient 
town  of  Sj)ain,  in  Kstreniiuiura,  with  an  old 
castle,  and  the  title  of  a  dueliv.  J  t  is  seated 
on  tiie  confines  of  Andalusia,  at  the  toot  ot  a 
mountain  near  Hadajoz. 

i^Iedina-del-Campo,  a  large,  rich,  and 
ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kin|^dom  of 
J^on.  The  great  square  is  very  hue,  and 
adorned  with  a  superb  fountain.  It  is  a  trad- 
ing place,enjoyh  great  privileges,  and  is  seated 
ina  country  abounding  with  corn  and  wine. 
Lon.  4.  :iO*\V.     Lut.  41.22  X. 


Medina  DCL-Rio-Sseco,  an  ancient  aoil 
rich  town  of  Spain,  in  tlie  king'doai  of  Leoo, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy  ;  seated  on  a  plain, 
where  there  are  fine  pastures.  IjOo.  4.33  E. 
Lat.  42.  H  N. 

MEDLXEXSIS  VENA.  (MedinenstM^ht- 
cause  said  to  be  common  at  Medina,  and  veao, 
a  whim  or  sport,  it  having  been  loag  doubtfol 
whether  it  were  an  animal  or  no.)  Dracun- 
culus.  Oordius  medinensisof  Linn^Qfi.  The 
hair-worm  :  a  very  singular  animal  which  in 
Guinea  and  some  other  conntries  inhabits  the 
cellular  membrane,  between  the  skin  and  mas* 
cles.     See  (tordius. 

MEDIO'CKITY.  g.Cmediocriei,  French.) 
L  Moderate  degree ;  middle  rate  (^ff'^ottai^yi. 
Moderation ;  temperance  {Hooker), 

MEOIOLANUM,  an  ancient  city,  the 
capital  of  the  Insubres,  built  by  the  Gauls  od 
their  settlement  in  that  part  of  Italr.  A  mant- 
cipium,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  seal 
of  the  liberal  arts;  whence  it  had  tlie  name  of 
Novae  Athenae.  Now  Milan,  capital  of  the 
Milanese,  situated  on  the  rivers  Olana  aad 
Lombro.    Lon.  9.  30  E.     Lat.  45.  25  N. 

Mediolanum  Aulercorum,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  which 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  Eburorirom 
Civitas  (Antonine);  corrupted  to  Civitas 
Ebroicorum,  and  this  last  to  Ebroica ;  whence 
the  modern  appellation  of  Evrenx,  a  city  of 
Normandy.     Lon,  L  12  N.    Lat.  49.  21  N. 

Mediolanum  Gugernorum,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica;  now  the 
village  Moyland,  not  far  from  Colog'ne. 

Mediolanum  Ordovicum,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Llan 
ficthlin,  a  market-town  in  Montgomeryshire, 
in  Wales. 

To  ME'DITATE.  ».  a.  (nierfiVor,  Larin.) 
1.  To  plan;  to  scheme;  to  contrive  (^Dry- 
den).  2.  To  think  on;  to  revolie  in  the 
mind  (Spenser), 

To  Me'ditate.  v.  n.  To  think  ;  to  mnse; 
to  contemplate  (Taf/li/r)» 

MEDITA'TIOA.  g.  (meditatio,  LabD.) 
1.  Deep  thought ;  close  attention ;  contrivance : 
contemplation  (bentley).  2.  Thought  ea>- 
p loved  upon  sacred  objects  (Spemur),  3.  A 
series  of  thoughts,  occasioned  by  any  objector 
occurrence. 

ME'DITATIVE.  «.  (from  meditate.)  L 
Addicted  to  meditation  (Ainewortk),  2.  Ex- 
pressing intention  or  design. 

MEDlTEKRANEAN,somethinjr  enclosed 
within  land  ;  or  that  is  remote  from  the  ocfa.n. 

Mediterranean,  is  more  particnlarly 
used  to  signify  that  large  sea  which  flows  be- 
tween the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
entering  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  reach- 
ing into  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Euxine  sea  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis.  The  Mediterranean  was  an- 
ciently called  the  Grecian  sea  and  the  Oie^t 
sea.  it  is  now  cantoned  oat  into  several  diri* 
sions,  which  bear  several  names.  To  the  west 
of  I  taly  it  is  called  the  Ligustic  or  Toscansfs ; 
near  Venice,  the  Adriatic;  towards  Greece, 
the  Ionic  and  iEgean ;  between  the  Uellespunt 
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and  the  Boaphorus,  the  Wfiite  lea,  u  Mnf       MK'DLBT.a.Ming1cd;ooofiiied(I>fyi/eii); 
verysafe;  and  beyond,  the  Black  sea,  itaoavi-        MBDUA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Al- 

f  ation  being  dangeroas.    The  British  trade  ffiere  seated  in  a  country  abounding  in  corn« 

carried  on  by  means  of  the  Me<literranean  sea  fruits,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  175  miles  S.  W. 
In  of  the  last  consequence  to  Great  Britain; '  of  Aljriers.  Lon.  0.  13  E.     Lat.  34. 45  N. 
and  the  permanent  preservation  thereof  de-        MBDULLA.  (mtduUa^  quasi  in  medio 

peiids  u|)on  the  possession  of  the  town  and  omi#.)  The  marrow.  (See  Marbow.)    The 

fortification  of  GibralUr.  pith  or  ptilp  of  vegetables. 

The  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  passes  Mbdulla  oblongata.  The  mednllary 
for  ships  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  &c.  or  the  substance  of  the  same  use  as  the  cerebrum, 
seal  of  the  admiralty-ofiice  to  such  passes,  is  that  lies  within  the  cranium,  upon  the  basil- 
felony  without  benedt  of  clergy.  Stat.  4 Geo.  lary  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is 
1 1 .  c.  1 H.  formed  by  the  connexion  of  the  crura  cerebri 

MEDITRINALIA,  a  Roman  festival  In  and  crura  cerebelli,  and  terminates  in  the 

honour  of  the  goddess  Meditrina,  kept  on  spinal  marrow.    It  baa  several  eminences, 

the  30th  of  September.     Both  the  deity  and  vib.  pons  varolii,  corpora  pyramidalia,  and 

the  festival  were  so  called  d  msdendot  because  corpora  oUvaria. 

on  this  day  they  began  to  drink  new  wine        Mbditlla  spinalis.  The  spinal  marrow; 

mixed  with  old  by  way  of  medicine.  A  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 

MEDITULLUJM.   (medituUium^   from  which  descends  into  the  specus  vertebralia 

mediut^  the  middle.)    See  Diplob.  from  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  to  the 

MB'Dl  UM. «.  (medium^  Latin.)     1.  Any  third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it  terminates 

thing  intervening  (Bacon),  2.  Any  thinr  used  in  a  number  of  nerves,  which,  from  their  re^ 

in   ratiocination,  in  order  to  a  conclusion  semblance,  are  called  caif da  egBtna.  The  Bpi> 

(Baker).  3.  The  middle  place  or  decree ;  the  oal  marrow  is  composed,  like  the  brain,  of  a 

j  ost  te mperature  between  extremes  (L'EeirX  cortical  and  med uliary  su bstance :  the  former 

Mbdium,  in  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  is  placed  internally.  It  is  covered  by  a  eonti« 

ternn  of  a  syllogism,  being  an  argument,  rei^  nnation  of  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and  ta« 

son,  or  consideration,  for  which  we  affirm  or  nica  arachnoidea.  The  use  of  the  spinal  roar- 

deny  any  thing :  or,  it  is  the  cause  why  the  row  is  to  give  off,  through  the  lateral  or  in* 

greater  extreme  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  tervertebr^l  foramina,  thirty  pairs  of  nerves, 

less  in  the  conclusion.  called  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral 

Mboium,  in  arithmetic,  or  arithmetical  nerves, 
medium,  or  mean,  called  in  the  schools,  me-        MEDULLARY.  (meduUarie^  from  inb- 

dinm  rei,  that  which  is  equally  distant  jfrom  duiia,  marrow.)  Marrow-like, 
each  extreme,  or  which  exceeds  the  lesser  ex-        Mbdullabt  bubstangb.  The  white  and 

Ireuie  as  much  as  it  is  exceeded  by  tlie  greater,  internal  substance  of  the  brain  is  so  caUled. 
in  respect  of  quantity  not  of  proportion :  thus        MEDUSA,  in  fiibulous  history,  the  eldest 

i^  is  a  medium  between  6  and  li.    See  Pbo-  daughter  of  Ceto  and  the  sea-god  Phorcus, 

PORTION.  went  with  her  two  sisters  to  inhabit  the  isle  of 

Mbdium    (Geometrical),    called    in  the  Gorgon s,  from  which  name  they  were  called 

schools  medium  personse,  is  that  where  the  the  Gorgons.    Neptnne  falling  in  love  with 

same  ratio  is  preserved  between  the  first  and  Medusa,  chiefly  on  account  or  the  beauty  of 

second,  as  between  the  second  and  third  terms,  her  hair,  carried  her  off,  and  took  her  to  the 

or  that  which  exceeds  in  the  same  ratio,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  where  he  debauched  her; 

quota  of  itself,  as  it  is  exceeded :  thus  6  is  a  when  Minerva  being  enraged  at  the  profana* 

georoetriciil  medium  between  4  and  9.  tion  of  her  temple,  transformed  Medusa's  hair 

Medium,  in  philosophv,  that  space  or  r^  into  snakes,  and  caused  those  who  looked  at 

gion  through  wnich  a  hoci^r  in  motion  passes  her  to  be  turned  to  stone.  Bat  Plerseus  being 

to  any  point ;  thus  Kther  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  with  Mercury's  winjred  shoes,  and 

the  meaium  through  which  the  neavenly  ho-  the  sword  with  which  he  killed  Argus,  at- 

dies  move;  air,  the  medium  wherein  bodies  tacked  Medusa,  and  cut  oflT  her  head,  and 

move  near  our  earth ;  water,  the  medium  from  her  blood  sprung  up  Pensus  and  Chry- 

wherein  fishes  live  and  move;  and  f^lass  is  saor.    The  conqueror  placed  Medusa's  head 

also  a  medium  of  light,  as  it  affords  it  a  free  on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had  used 

passage.    That  density  or  consistence  in  the  in  his  expedition ;  and  the  head  still  retained 

{mrts  of  the  medium,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  same  petrifying  powers  as  before, 
todies  in  it  is  retarded,  is  called  the  resistance        Mbdusa,  in  soology,  a  ffenus  of  the  class 

of  the  medium,  which,  together  with  the  force  vermes,  order  mollusca.    Body  gelatinous, 

of  gravity,  is  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  orbicular,  and  generally  flat  underneath ; 

the  motion  of  projectiles.  mouth  central,  beneath.  The  gelatinous  mass 

Mbdium    (Subtle   or  iGthereal).      See  constituting  the  body  is  of  a  diffisrent  figure, 

^THsa.  furnished  with  arms  or  tentacular  processes 

M  EDLAR,  in  botany.    See  Mbspilus.  proceeding  from  the  lower  sur^e ;  the  larger 

To  ME'DLE.  To  Mbdlt.  v,  a.  To  mingle  species  when  touched  cause  a  slight  tingling 

(Spenser),  .  and  redness,  and  are  usually  denominated  sea- 

M  B'DLE Y.  #.  (from  meddle  for  mingle,)  nettles.    They  are  supposed  to  constitute  the 

A  mixture ;  a  miscellany  ;  a  mingled  mass  chief  food  of  cetaceous  mammals,  and  most  of 

(tValeh).  them  shine  with  great  splendour  in  the  wa- 


whh/;;:;!i;frboTyrrVeJ^«iK^^^^^^  ?-.  «ene  after  «,»„„.  n.^..- 

on  U.e  body  They^re  .Tatte  ed  o'lr    he  iZ„  ?„"^r'^'   'T  »*^'*»"l  «^» 

watm  of  thl  globe',  ten  of  them  co3on  to  ?"r  ^rfe"  '"rT"' ""'  «"^'!  ^ 

onrowncoMto.  Some  contract  into  the  shape  tu£l    hi.  ,«.?.!  *''^'"",'[^.""^''''' 


nyaiine.  Itome  of  them  are  very  splendid  in  the  «r«/.  J  V .     "".^^prooat  iod  ;  m  Uwt  imt 

water;  especially  M,  noctiluca.  an  "nhabuint  fnH  1T'^'"T'  ."'*™  '""'"^  "I"  -^^ 

oftheAtla'itican-d  Mediterranean Zittt^S!  lo"„ri„?  "Ct^^i"',  ««"!««««/- 

deramargegronpe..  illuminating  thewater;  m3"  th»n„^  fault  impntabfe  to  V»* 

M«n™..a   HBao,  in  botany.     See  Eu-  ^trS^X^.'^^'/aiS^^S.*^ 


MEDUSULA,  in  botany,  a  reniu  of  the    n.rl'''  *""  **?**  CJohnVMidfr),a> 

clat. cryptogarola. order f«og    /an^, s„lid      ?,L       '^t'' ^  'T'"""*  landscape-p^w . 

globular" .p?..iUte,  crowd  "fJed"fxternll      vISTm'^  have  b«.n  the  Mn  o&J« 

Sliforo.,  flexile,  colliqueacent     oL  »S    rnlj^''""^''"''?"''"^  whom  heleanKJikw 

only ;  M.  I.byrinthi,i  an  exotic         ^  itrZT  ?l^^^  "'  '  •»«»  ^"f '» •>«  '* 

MEDWAy,a  river  which  rises  iuAshdown    nnv  .l-f.     •"*  «"»«"«etor  bcfoieheUB, 

forest,  in  Sussex,  entering  Kent,it  latm    Ki^l.'li     «'*'"?'*'"•  '«  «»«««* dJwK < 

Tunbridge,  and  at  Maid.tofe  is  nav  gK    of  t^  f  B«rgt'e«n,and  ,r«uacco«Bt«liWW« 

Rochester ;  below  which,  w  Chathao^  it  i,  «    tL  TJ'^'^  '^'"  ednasted  in  the  «k«  - 

nation  for  the  royal  navy   DividinffTnti  two    «^J^T'"^  ■  "T*"'-     ' «"  »»»  ««»"  •( k- 

branches,  the  western  one  enter,  thf  mS    R^'.^  »?.'»'«''  lan«»«eape5aBd<..d.,«. 

between  the  isles  of  Giain  and  Shepev  aX.    .» ti .?     '".'*J**'»  »'*  "Ottoe*".  wiik  »»«• 

defended  by  tl«  fort  at  Sheernesr%e  ea.u    Sbl-l'  ™'*' ^^-Pftionaand  direnieiNX 

ern  branch,'called  the  East  Swai;.  pJwerby    Ldl.     'iL'""'*  *'*"*  »'«  ^'T  "^'y"*"' 

Qoeenborough  and  Milton,  and  fahS  hTtbe    ^1  .  ''  '^''**'  "'  •»/  '^^  1^  •' • 

German  ocean,  below  Feversham  "'±1  "''•"  .?"lf  »"«*  -Wp ;  the  l«.^ 

MEDWI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Goth-    im.^i„t?i  ** '"'?'''?  fiowM.  thatOKW. 

and,  called  the  Swedish  Spa,  on  account  of    o?wf  .„       """*' "!?''» "«  f"'*  bj  «l>*««ft« 

it.waters,wbichawvitriolieandsulpSus     tihu    '^^"""u'*'   "« to»ch  isaL««r«f 

The  lodging  houses  form  o«,  stZ  oHS  .'    He  dltd  irifi^^^r"*"*''"*"^'^^ 

fom  wooden  building,  painted  red.    The    Vand^rM^    t  ^-  ^^e  genoiK  wodttsfw 


MEDWl,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Goth-  im.^i„t?i  ** '"'?'''?  fiowM.  thatoii..«ii4 

and,  called  the  Swedish  Spa,  on  account  of  o?wf  .„       """*' "!?''» "«  f"'*  bj  «l>*««ft« 

it.  waters,  which  aw  vitriolieandsulpSus  tihu    '^^"""u'*'   "«  to»ch  i.aL««r«f 

The  lodging  houses  form  o«,  .tZ  oHS  .'  He  dltd  irifi^^^r"*"*''"*"^'^^ 

fom  wooden  building,  painted  red.    The  Vand^rM^    t  ^-  ^^e  genoi^  wodtt»fu9 

walk,  and  rides  are  delightful,  partiiularlv  fai„J^**'".''?''?'"y»''?«'Pfl««.«i*'«'«* 

on  the  banks  of  the  Wetted     It  s  three  mUeJ  SiT/"  'If'^'.-'hew  tfi^««|«»i 

from  Wadstena.                                         "*  1^'°  "'«  !»«»'  collection. ;  hot  the  iciffitrtf 


MEDZIBOZ,    a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  «ftp?l.i.     "?»»'<»?«»  •«"»«- moderate  »^« 

palatinate  of  Volhinia.  «5ated  on  the  river  'nf for  rll?''' •  *?  ''f  ?»»*«*«»  the  oatoL- 

Bog !  20  miles  S.  of  Constantino  w.  VpV^i^u?'??.'?- 

MEED   .    (me«^,  Saxon.)  I.  Reward  ;  re-  Br^h      K^fftl'^i^i'-  ^""-  ^^^^^ 

eo-pence  (^A7/o„).  2.  Present,  gift  (sLk-  «c„w  of  thf     ''  ^'"'\    '"  »i"«»l«^.« 

tpeare).                                       o      \       f  genus  of  the  class  earths,   order  siliMB. 

MEEK.  a.  (minkr,   Islandic.)    Mild  of    vellmr  T    •T'*""'''.''*' P»«!»?  «•  l*^ 
temp.,  not  proud,  not  rough,  soft ,  gentle    l^^S^'^^^^^ 

To  ME'EKEN.  ,.  a.  (from  meek.)  To    V^''"""^"'-  «'  «"•«"  »l«te.';  .peii.  gu^ 
make  meek  ;  to  soften  (Thomson')  t?       j  . 

ME'EKLY.    ad.   (?rom  w^eA.)  Mildly,    auS[ie,'Mr^'i'^^*"f  «»»'«'•««' 
gently.  >»         o'X.    J"?!""'^*  to  Constantinople.  oidertiei«r 

ME/EKNESS. ..  (from  n,eek.)  Gentleness ,    of  tXwn'  tn  Z'^v''^  '^"'^i  ft*m  iht  «- 

^^M«.  ..  (See  Ma„3  A  laVel  =1-    ^oV^L^^ll^^':^^^^^  "S-Sit^ 

toERED.  a.  Relating  to  a  boundary    wnt^i^th?  a'^-'^I'"'*  ^•»«"»JK«» 
(SAaktpeare).  "uuuuary    pont  in  the  Archipelago.    A  minwli 

ME^REjf,  orM««(John  Vander)  call  K/k^^I'  -^^'.^^o  ne«  S^uI 

ed  the  Old,  an  esteemed  painter  was  born  i„  fl„«      *'J^.f  •'•roni  iato  bricks  so  ligtesit. 

1627 ,  but  the  master  un£r  whom  hp  tJJ^^  f  f  "P°"  **  f **"•  thus  r«storiar  iSTrf* 

the  art  of  painting  is  n"o"tte;tTed  *    fs^gt^  MEETTfofob^  ^*^  *^  ^»^ 

luos  directed  him  to  choose  fnr  »»;«  -..i  •  Jir  ^"^c*! .  a.  (of obscure  etymolorv  Vl  Fit- 

.e.-pi«.^  l«.dsca^ran7vtws"of''rhi  «a    E'4irr«'/'^''¥^>    i^'^Si 
and  Its  shores 5  which  he  painted  w  th  e41t        7^  Mli**"*'/^'5. 

.nxth.  a,,»  hadaccustomc57.im.elf  ;?skTh%ar?'^;riU-  §7xU'^'i^ 
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me  ht»  tof&M;  to  encoanter  (ShikX  To  next  your  Tlj^tinir  tho  turn  spot,  be  found 

.    icottoter  in  boitility  (MiUom),  3.  To  en*  there  the  carcMe   of  n  tenoow  (intktrM9 

ointer  nnexpectedly  (Militm),    4.  To  join  ro99naruti)i  and  obeenred,  not  only  that  die 

lother  in  the  tame  place  (Shak9peare\  5.  mau  he  bad  eeen  the  year  before  wat  freer 

o  close  one  with  another  \AdduQm}.  n.  To  from  ice»  bat  that  there  were  two  siniilar 

id ;  to  light  on  {Pope.)  pieceii  by  the  aide  of  it.    These* afterwardi 

To  Mbbt.  v.  II.  I .  To  encounter ;  to  close  tarned  out  to  be  the  feet  of  the  mamnotb.  In 

«ce  to  fiice.    2.  To  encounter  in  hostility  1801,  the  fide  of  the  animal  and  one  of  ite 

*  Drydeuy,  3.  To  assemble ;  to  qpnie  together  tusks  appearing  rery  distinctly,  he  acquainted 

Tiii9t9on).    4.  7b  Mbst  wtVA.    To  light  his  wifeand  some  of  his  friends  with  what  be 

Ti ;  to  find.    5.  To  Mbbt  wUh»    To  join  had  found.    This  however  nre  tbem  great 

Shakipemre).  6.  To  Mbbt  with.  To  suffer  alarm,  for  the  old  men  said,  that  they  had 

nexprctedlT(5AaAr«»earre).  7.  To  encounter ;  been  told  by  their  forefathers  a  similar  moo- 

o  engage  (/<o we).  9.  To  obfiate.  A  latinism  ster  was  once  before  seen  in  tlioee  parts,  and 

Bacon),    9.  To  advaille  half  way  {South),  the  whole  fiunily  of  the  person  who  discover* 

O.  To  unite ;  to  join.  id  it  soon  became  extinct.    At  this  Schoa« 

MB'BTBR.  e.  (from  meef.)  One  that  ao-  machoffwas  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  fell  sick. 

?osts  another  (Shmktpeart),  On  his  recovery,  however,  he  could  not  re* 

M  E'  BTi  NO. «.  (from  meet.)  1 .  An  assem-  linquish  the  expectation  of  the  profit  he  might 

bly :  a  convention  (Spratt).  2.  An  interview  make  of  tiie  tusks ;  and  directed  his  servanta 

(^ShiUc$peare).  3.  An  assembly  of  dissenters,  to  conceal  the  circumstance  carefully,  and  es* 

4.  A  conflux  :  as,  the  meeting  of  two  riven,  deavour  to  keep  away  all  stnmgers  by  some 

M  BBTiNG-ifovsB.  t.  (meeting  and  houee.)  pretext  or  other.  It  was  not  till  the  5tti  ^r« 

Place  where  dissenters  assemble  to  worship  that  the  ice  had  nselted  suflkiently  Co  disen- 

(Jiddieon).  gars  the  mammoth,  when  it  fell  ovw  on  ita 

MB^E'J'LY.od.  (from  the  adj.)  Fitly,  pro-  side  upon  a  bank  of  saiid.  SeboonMchoir  then 

perly.  cut  off  the  tusks,  which  he  bartered  for  gooda 

MB'ETNRSS.  t.  Fitness;  propriety.  to  the  value  of  50  rubles (U/.  St.)  with  n 

MEG^KA,  in  M>nlous  history,  one  of  Russian  merchant.  Beinff  satisfied  wilii  tbisi 

the  furies,  who,  according  to  the  poets  wen  the  carcase  was  left  to  be  devoured  by  thu 

tlie  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night.  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes>  except  what  tbn 

MEGARA,  a  town  of  Livadea,  Ibnnerly  Yakouts  in  the  neighbourhood  cutoff  to  feed 

▼ery  large,  but  now  inconsiderable.    It  has  'their  dogs.  Previona^o  this, indeed,  he  had  a 

nooje  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  and  is  fO  mtiea  rude  drawing  made  of  it,  which  lepiesents  it 

W.  of  Athens.    Lon.  23. 30  E.  Lat  38. 6  N.  with  pointed  cars,  very  small  eyea,  horse's 

MEGATHERIUM.    Mammoth,  la  soo-  hoola,  and  abristly  mane  extending  ahmg  the 

logy,  a  genus  of  the  class  mammalia,  order  whole  of  its  back.  I  n  this  it  has  the  appearance 

brutn.    It  has  a  near  resemblance  to  the  ele*-  of  something  between  a  nig  and  an  eWphanU 

phant,  but  having  never  been  found  alive,  nor  In  1806,  Mr.  Mich.  Auains,  of  Peaerabnr^, 

even  with  its  organs  in  a  perfect  state  after  being  at  Yakoutsk,  fortonatel v  heard  of  thia 

cteath,  we  are  not  able  to  give  ite  generic  cha*  circumstance,  and  repaired  to  the  snot-  When 

meters  very  accurately.    From  some  late  ae>  he  arrived  there,  the  skeleton,  nearly  atrippod 

counte  received  from  St.  Petersburg,  it  Is  of  ite  flesh,  was  entire,  one  of  the  Ibrn-iseteB* 

•upposed  b^  some  that  the  animal  is  still  in  oepted.    The  vertebra,  from  the  head  to  the 

existence,  its  carcase   having   been    found  os  cuocygis,  one  of  the  shoulder-blades,  the 

Mearly  fresh,  though  it  has  never  been  seen  pelvis,  and  the  remaining  three  extiemilie8» 

actually  alive.     Its  residence  appears  to  have  were  still  held  firmly  together  by  the  ligi^ 

been    confined  to  a  line  in  the   northern  ments  of  the  jointo,  and  by  strips  of  skin  and 

hemisphere,  extending  from  Siberia  to  the  flesli.  The  hesd  was  covered  with  a  dry  sldn. 

banks  of  ttie  Ohio ;  and  tlie  name  of  mam-  One  of  the  ears,  well  preserved,  was  fumiahed 

moth  was  first  given  to  the  dng-up  skeleton  with  a  toft  of  bristles.  These  parte  could  not 

of  the  animal  by  Siberian  peasante.  avoid  receiving  some  injury  ourinr  their  r^ 

The  fol  lowing  account,  reoei ved  firom  St  moval  to  Peternmrg,  a distanceof  I IDOO  werste 

Petersburg,  is  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  [fi875  miles  :^  the  eyes  however  are  preserved, 

that  has  hitherto  been  published,  and  relates  IumI  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  is  still  dbtin* 

to  a  specimen  found,  not  indeed  alive,  but  guiabable.  The  tip  of  the  under  lip  was  eate« 

complete,  and  in  a  stete  of  nearly  perfect  pre-  away;  and  the  upper  being  destroyed,  the 

servation.  teetn  were  exposed.    The  brain,  wnich  waa 

Schoumachoff,  a  Tnngoose  chief,  ahotK  the  still  within  the  cranium,  appeared  dry.  Tha 

end  of  Angnst  1799,  when  the  fishing  in  the  parte  least  damaffcd  were  one  of  the  letn-itei 

river  Lena  was  over,  repaired  accoraing  to  and  one  of  the  hmd :  these  were  atill  covered 

annual  custom  to  the  seMitil^    Leaving  hit  with  skin,  and  had  the  sole  attached  to  tliem. 

Imniil  y  in  thei  r  huts,  he  coasted  along  the  anops  According  to  the  Tnngoose  chief  the  aninial 

in  quest  of  mammoth*s  tosks,  ana  one  day  waa  so  corpulent  and  wril  M,  that  ite  bally 

perceived  in  the  midst  of  a  reck  of  ic«  a  large  hung  down  below  the  knee  joints.     It  was  a 

sbapelesa  Mock,  not  at  all  resembling  the  loga  male,  with  a  long  mane,  but  had  neither  toil 

of  drift  ivood  commonly  found  there.    He  nor  trunk.   From  the  structure  of  the  aacoc- 

climbed  the  rock,  and  examined  it  all  round,  cygis,  however,  Mr.  Adams  is  persuaded,  th^' 

font  could  not  usoertain  what  it  was.    The  it  bad  a  short  thick  tail :  and  from  the  tir 
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ness  of  its  snout,  and  the  size  of  its  tnsks,  be  bones  apparently  of  the  same  aniiDsil,  a  er»ter 

conceives  it  could  not  have  been  able  to  feed  ouantity  of  them  havinij;'  been  foond  there 

witiioiit  the  assistance  of  a  proboscis;   but  tnan  any  ivhere  eUe.     In  It^OO,  by  dig's^inv 

Schoumachoflf  persisted  in  the  assertion,  that  in  the  low  and  marshy  places  of  the  couniies 

he  never  sair  any  appearance  of  a  trunk,  and  it  of  ihdn^e  and  Ulster  at  three,  four,  aatl  ftTt 

does  not  appear  probable,  that  even  his  rude  feet  deep,  parts,  which  had  never  before  beea 

draugbtsmanivould  have  omitted  such  a  strik-  discovered,   were  found.     Some  bones,  tea 

ing  feature.  The  skin,  three-fourths  of  which  feet  deep  in  the  earth  were  as  sound  and  en- 

are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  part  that  tire  as  tliose  which  had  been  met  with  neairr 

lay  on  the  ground  having  been  preserved  was  the  surface.      Some,  however,   were   fmind 

oi  adeep  ^ay  co1our,and  covered  with  reddish  broken,  particularly  those  of  the  head, 

hair  and  black  bristles.  These,  from  the  damp*  In  another  place,  eig'ht  miles  from  the  city 

ness  of  the  ground,  had  lost  some  part  of  their  of  New  York,  an  upper  jaw  was  found  p<*rfo- 

elasticity.   More  than  a  poud  |'401bs.]  weight  rated  to  receive  a  tusk  like  that  of  an  elephant  s 

of  them,  that  had  been  trodden  into  iheficround  the  connexion  of  the^  tusks  was  by  ffompki^ 

by  the  bears,  was  collected,  many  of  them  an  sis  ;  the  tusks  were  evidently  of  ivory;  the 

archine  [2  feet  4  in.]long.  What  remained  of  openings  for  the  nostrils  were  eight  inches 

the  skin  was  so  heavy,  that  ten  persons  found  in  diameter;  and  notwithstandin^r  that  the 

£'reat  difficulty  in  carrying  it  to  the  seaside,  bunes  of  the  feet  afford  reason  to  conclude 

in  order  to  stretch  it  on  lo^s  of  wood.     The  that  the  animal  had  claws,  it  is  scarcely  p»^>^s\- 

head  weighs  11^  pouds  [460  lbs.];  the  two  ble to  avoid  thinking,  from  the  structure  of 

boms,  each  of  which  is  l'^toise[9-^feet]  long,  Uie  head,  that  it  was  a  species  of  elephant. 

weigh    10  pouds  [4001bK.];  and  the  entire  Some  hair  has  even  been  found,  three  inrhc^ 

animal  measured  4^  archines  [10^  feet]  high  in  length  and  of  a  dark  colour,  which  is  .^aid 

by  7  [16^  feet]  long.    Mr.  Adams  has  seen  to  have  belonged  to  this  monstrous  quad ru- 

tusks  of  the  mammoth  so  curved  as  to  form  ped,  and  seems  very  considerably  to  asftiiai- 

three-fourths  of  a  circle;  and  one  at  Yakoutsk  late  it  to  the  mammoth  of  Siberia;  though 

2^  toises  [15  feet  9  in.]  long,  an  archine  [2  feet  M.  Cuvier  inclines  to  believe  that  the  tn-o 

4  in.]  thick  near  the  root,  and  weighing  7  animals  constituted  different  genera,  the  tusks 

ponds  [280  lbs.].     They  are  curved  in  the  di-  of  the  Siberian  animal  exhibiting  more  of  a 

rection  opposite  to  those  of  the  elephant,  genuine  elephant  or  ivory  structure,  and  le^s 

bending  towards  the  body  of  the  animal ;  and  sharpness  in  its  grinders, 

the  point  is  always  more  or  less  worn  on  the  In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  William  Peale,  pro- 

outside,  so  that  the  right  tusk  is  easily  dis-  prietor  of  the  museum  at  Philadelphia,  »dc- 

tinguishable  from  the  left.    He  adds,  that  he  ceeded  in  obtaining  a  skeleton  so  nearly  com* 

found  a  great  quantity  of  amber  on  the  shores.  plete,a8  by  the  addition  of  oneor  two  det>ctir«* 

In  America  this  animal,  or  one  so  nearly  bones  obtained  from  the  fossile  remauns  of 

resembling   it,  as   probably   to   be  only  a  other  animals  of  the  same  kind,  to  render  ii 

distinct  species  of  the  same  genus,  has  only  perfect.     This  skeleton  was  brought  over  tc 

been  found  in  a  fossil  state ;  and  generally  England  by  the  son  of  the  discoverer,  and 

only  particular  parts  or  bones  of  the  animal  publicly  exhibited  in  1803;  the  writer  of  tv 

have  been  discovered  in  one  place,  though  presentarticleexamineditminutely,  and  from 

other  parts  have  often  been  traced  at  no  great  actual   measurement  and  the  inforinatioa  o2 

distance.    This  has  frequently  occurred  near  the  proprietor,  is  able  to  give  the  following 

the  lakes  of  Canada,   where  the  animal   is  detail.  The  skeleton  was  dug  up  in  a  inura>s 

called  by  the  savages,  the  father  of  oxen;  in  the  county  of  Orange,  state  of  New  Vork, 

near  the  rivers   which  fall  into  the  Ohio;  about  60  miles  N.N. W.  from  the  city  of  thi> 

towards  the  rivers  Miami  Muskingum,  in  the  name,  where  it  was  accidently  discovered  by 

state  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Tennessee,  &c.  &c.  farmers  who  were  digging  shell  mar&e  (or 

but  principally  near  the  salt  springs,  where  manure.     The  skeleton  measured  eleven  ferc 

pieces  of  skeletons  and  tusks  have  been  found,  high,  seventeen  and  a  half  long,  and  five  fret 

of  an  astonishing  length  and  weight.  eight  inches  wide:  the  under  jaw  alone  weish> 

A  femur  and  a  tibia  have   been   found,  eel  si  xty-three  pounds,  and  the  whole  skeleton 

which,  when  united,  must  have  been  five  feet  about  a  thousand  pounds.  The  tusks  were  dif- 

'and  a  half  high;  another  femur,  which  was  ferent  in  form  and  substance  from  those  of  the 

alone  five  feet  long,  and  36  inches  in  circum-  elephant;    the  spinous   processes  over   trie 

ference  in  its  middle  or   cylindrical  part;  shoulders  were  prodigiously  larire  and  rid;: y, 

ivory  tusks  resembling  those  of  an  elephant,  so  that  the  back  must  nave  been  sharp  liketkat 

which  were  near  seven  feet  long,  and  one  of  the  hog  ;  the  ribs  were  short,  narrow  and 

foot  six  or  eight  inches  in  circumference  at  placed  edgewise,  and  altogether  unlike  those  af 

the  base.     Doctor  Barton  and  doctor  Wislar,  the  elephant,  which  are  broad  and  flat ;  tbe  taiU 

of  Philadelphia,  have  in  their  possession  the  unlike  thatofthe  Siberian  mammoth,  appeared 

lower  jaw  almost  entire,  with  two  teeth  on  to  have  been  long,  broad,  and  flat;  the  scapttljr 

either  side,  in  particular,  that  of  the  former  were  unlike  those  of  other  animals.  The  Pbih>» 

has  five  and  three  points,  all  quite  double;  sophicalSocictyofPhiladelphiaisinposses»ioa 

but  no  one  had  the  entire  head.  of  a  skeleton  in  some  degree  more  peifeiC 

The  state  of  New  York  (in  the  environs  of  The  generic  name  ofMegatherium  was  6r*t 

the  beautiful  river  Hudson)  has  of  late  years  bestowed  upon  this  animal  by  M.  Curier, «  ue 

been  the  theatre  of  discoveries  of  the  fossil  appears  accurately  to  have  examined  its  sWelc- 
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ton  :  and  to  diis  gf>nerie  nane  he  added  the  **  The  great  thickness  of  the  hranches  of 
triTial  name  of  Americaoum,  to  distinguish  the  lower  jaw«  sorpassing  even  that  of  the  ele- 
thc  individual  from  wbicli  his  observations  phant,  seems  to  prove  that  this  vast  animal 
nas  made.  In  Dr.  Shaw  it  occurs  under  the  was  not  content  with  leaves,  but  like  the 
name  of  Manis  Megatherium.  elephant  and  rhinoceros*  broke  and  ground 

The  following  is  M.  Cuvier's  description,      the  branches  themselves ;  its  close  and  flat- 
**  This  skeleton  is  fossil.     It  was  found  a    crowned  teeth  appeariug  very  proper  for  that 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  a  sandy    purpose.    The  position  of  the  bones  of  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  of  La  Plata,     nose  having  some  analojry  with  that  of  the 
It  only  wants  the  tail,  and  some  pair-bones,    elephant  and  tapir  would  induce  a  suspicion 
which  have  been  imitated  in  wood ;  and  the    that  our  animal  wore  a  trunk,  but  it  must 
iikeleton  is  now  mounted  at  Madrid.     This     have  been  very  short,  since  the  length  of  the 
skeleton  is  twelve  feet  (French)  long,  by  six     head  and  neck  together  only  equals  that  of 
feet  in  height.    The  spine  is  com{x>sed  of    tlie  fore- legs.     However  this  be,  we  find,  in 
seven  cervical,  sixteen  dorsal,and  four  lumbar    the  abience  of  canine  teeth,  and  the  shortness 
vertebrae :  it  has  consequently  sixleen  ribs,    of  the  muzsle,  sufficient  characters  to  const!- 
'J'he  sacrum  is  short :  the  ossa  ilia  very  broad ;     tute  a  new  genus  in  the  family'  of  the  eden- 
and  their  plane  being  almost  perpendicular  to    tated,  which  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
the  spine  they  form  a  very  open  pelvis.  There    itloth  and  the  armadillo;  since  to  the  shape 
is  no  pubis  or  ischium  i  at  least  they  are  want-    of  the  head  of  the  former  it  joins  the  teeth  of 
\ng  in  this  skeleton,  and  there  is  no  mark  of    the  latter.     It  would  be  necessary  to  know 
their  havlnff  existed  when  the  animal  wasalive.    particulars  of  which  a  skeleton  cannot  inform 
**  The  thigh  bones  are  excessively  thick,  and    us,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  tej^uments,  the 
tlie  leg  bone  still  more  so  in  proportion.  The    form  of  the  tongue,    the  position    of  the 
entire  sole  of  the  foot  bore  on  the  ground  in     mainmv,  &c.  in  order  to  determine  to  which 
walking.  The  shoulder-blade  \%  murh  broader    of  these  it  approached  the  most, 
than  long.    The  clavicles  are  perfect,  and  the        "This  adds  to  the  numerous  facts  which 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  distinct  and  move-    apprise  us  thatUhe  animals  of  the  ancient 
able  upon  each  other.     The  fore  limbs  are    world  were  all  different  from  those  we  now  see 
longer  than  the  hind.    To  judge  by  the  form    on  the  earth :  for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
of  the  last  phalanxes,  there  must  have  been     if  this  animal  still  existed,  so  remarkable  a 
^^ery  long  pointed  claws,  enclosed  at  their    species  would  have  hitherto  escaped  the  re- 
origin  in  a  long  sheath.    There  appears  to    searches  of  the  naturalists.    Itisalsoanew 
have  been  only  three  of  these  claws  on  the    And  very  strong  proof  of  the  invincible  laws 
fore- feet,  and  a  single  one  on  the  hind.    The    of  the  subordination  of  characters,  and  the 
other  toes  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  them,    justness  of  the  consequences  thereon  deduced 
and  perhaps  entirely  concealed  beneath  the    for  the  classification  of  organised  bodies:  and 
skin.  nader  both  these  views  it  is  one  of  the  most 

**  The  head  is  the  greatest  singularity  of  valuable  discoveries  which  have  for  a  long 
this  skeleton.  The  occiput  is  elongated  and  time  been  made  in  natural  history." 
flattened,  but  it  is  pretty  convex  above  the  MEGEN,  a  town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  seat- 
ryes,  'i'he  two  laws  form  a  considerable  pro*  ed  on  the  Maese,  1 5  miles  S.  IV.  of  Nimeguen. 
jection,  but  without  teeth,  all  grinders,  with  Lon.  6.  26  E.  I^at.  51.  49  N. 
a  flat  crown  and  grooved  across.  The  breadth  MEGESVAK,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  c»- 
of  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  pital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  remark* 
great  apophysis  placed  on  the  base  of  the  able  for  its  good  wines.  It  is  seated  on  the 
zygooiatir  arch  deserve  particular  notice.  river  Hotel.    Lon.  25.  20  E.     Lat.  46.  50  N. 

*'  This  quadruped  in  its  character,  taken  MEUIEIlS,  a  town  of  Transylvania.  29 
toget her, diflfers from  all  known  animals:  and  miles  N.  of  Hermanstadt.  Ijon.  24.  41  B. 
each  of  its  hones  considered  apart,  also  diffc'rs    Lat.  46.  53  N. 

from  the  corresponding  hones  of  all  known  MEURIM.  #.  (from  AemiVrony,)  Disorder 
animals.     This  results  from  a  detailed  com-    of  the  head. 

parison  of  the  skeleton  with  that  of  other  ani-  MKHEHAN    (William    Alexander),    a 

mala,  and  will  readily  appear  to  those  who  are  French  historian,  but  of  Irish  extraction,  was 
conversant  in  such  researches:  for  none  of  born  at  Salle,  in  the  Ce  venues,  in  1721.  He 
the  animals  which  approach  it  in  bulk  have  wrote,  1.  The  Origin  of  the  Uuebres;  2.  Con- 
either  noin  ted  claws,  or  similarly  formed  head,  siderations  on  the  Revolutions  of  Arts;  3. 
shoulder-blades,  clavirlc,  pelvis,  or  limbs.  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Idolatry;  4.  A 

**  A  s  to  its  plare  in  the  sy!«teni  of  quadrupeds.  Picture  of  Modern  Hi>tory,  which  has  been 
it  is  perfectly  ni;irkcd  by  the  sole  inspection  of  translated  into  English,  and  is  the  best  of  his 
the  ordinary  indicatory  characters,  that  is,  the  works.  He  died  in  1/66. 
claws  and  teeth.  These  shotv  that  it  must  be  MEHRAN,  the  principal  of  the  channels 
classed  in  the  family  of  nnguiculated  qnadrn-  into  which  the  river  Indus  divides  itself,  near 
peds  destitute  of  cutting  teeth  ;  and  in  fact  it  Tatta,  in  Hindustan  Proper. 
h;(s  striking  relations  with  those  animals  in  MEHUN-SIJR-YEVRE,  an  ancient  town 
all  parts  of  its  body.  The  family  is  composed  of  Prance,  in  the  department  of  Cher.  Here 
of  the  Sloth  (Uradypus),  Armadillo  f  Dasy-  are  ruins  of  a  castle  built  hy  Charles  VIK  asa 
pus).  Pangolin  (Manis),  Ant-eater  (Myrme-  place  of  retirement;  and  here  hesUryed  him* 
copbagus),  and  Cape  Ant-eater  (Orycteropus).    sel  f,  in  the  dfead  of  being  poisoned  by  his  son, 
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afteriyards  Leiris  XI.    It  is  seated  in  a  fertile  MEL.  (meQ.  See  Honet. 

plain,  on  the  river  Yevre,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Mel  acetatum.  Honey  ofTioegar.   T}i:« 

Boarges,  and  105  S.  of  Paris.  Lon.  2.  17  E.  preparation  of  honey  and  vineij^ar,  po»se»a«^ 

Lat.  47.  10  N.  aperient  and  expectorating  virtues,  and   i» 

Mehun-sur-loire,  a  town  of  France,  in  given,  with  thi'se  intentions,  in  the  cure  of 

thedepartnient  of  Loi ret,  seated  on  the  Loire,  uamoral  asthma,  and  other  diseases  of  the 

10  miles  8.W.  of  Orleans.    Lon.  I.  48  E.  chest. 

Lat.  47.  50  N.  Mel  RosiB.  Honey  of  roses,  an  adosirahli* 

MEI  BOM  I  US  (John  Henry),  professor  of  preparation  for  the  base  of  various  gar trit-^ 

physic  at  Helmstadt,  and  first  physician  at  and  collutories.     It  may  also  be  emploxf^i 

LuDec.     He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Afeecenas,  with  advantH|ire,  mixed  with  extract  of  i/ark 

sive  de  C.  Cilnii  Maecenatis  Vita,  Morihas  et  or  other  medicine:^,  for  children  who  hate  a 

Kebns  gestis,  1653.  He  died  in  1655,  aged  65.  natural  disgust  to  medicines. 

Meibomius  fHenry),  son  of  the  abovt*,  Mel  scill^b.  Honey  of  squills.  Aperient, 

was  born  at  Lubec  in  1638,  and  educated,  expectorant,  and  detergent  virtues  aie  attri- 

at  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  where  in  1664  huted  t<^che  honey  of  squills, 

he  obtained  a  professorship.  He  died  in  1700.  MELA  (Pompo'nias),  an  old  Latin  writer. 

He  wrote  several  medical  works,  and  publish-  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flourished  A  J>.  4i. 

ed,  in   three  vols,  folio,  Scriptores  Rcrum  His  geographical  wurk,  entitled,   De   Sita 

Germanicaram.  Orbis,  is  extant,  and  was  published  by  Isaar 

Meibomius  (Marcus),  a  learned  man  of  Vossins  in  1658,  4to.     James Groouvias  al>« 

the  same  family  a^  the  preceding,  who  pub-  gsive  an  edition  of  this  valuable  work  io  iL^ 

Ushed,  in  1652,  a  Collection  of  seven  Greek  same  year,  12mo. 

authors,  with  a  Latin  version  by   himself.  M ELiEN A.  (metend,  /tiXdur«  from  /re>«r. 

He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Ancient  Music,  black.)  In  medicine,  the  black  vomit.  Bliick 

and  some  other  works.    He  died  in  1710.  bile. 

Meibomiu8*s  glands.     In  anatomy,  the  MELALINCA,  in  botan\%  a  ^enns  of  tbe 

small  glands  which  are  situated  between  the  class  polyadelphia,  order  polyandria.    Calyx 

conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eyelid;    first  five-parted,  half  superior;  petals  fivr;  fiis- 

discovercd  by  the  elder  Meibomius.  ments numerous,  united  iatonve  bodies;  stvlr 

MEINAIJ,  an   island  in  the  bay  of  the  one;    capsule   half-inverted  by   the  calyx; 

Bodmer  Sea,  or  middle  lake  of  Constance,  three-celled.     Twelve  species;   the   ^mtec 

one  mile  in  circumference.     It   belongs  to  Quinber  with  alternate  leaves,  a  few  with  op- 

the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  pro-  posite  ;  almost  all  plants  of  Australasia,  a  £bw 

duces  excellent  wine,  which  forms  the  chief  of  India;    the    chief  is  M.    lencadeodruo. 

revenue  of  the  commander.     It  is  five  miles  Cajeput  or  Caja-puti-tree.     Leaves  alternate, 

N.  of  Constance.  lanceolate,  poiuted,oblique  in  a  falcate  manner. 
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language.    His  principal  works^are,'  1.  In-  sessile.     From  it  is  distilled  the  green  aro- 

structions  how  one   may  become  a  Modern  matic  oil,,  known  by  the  name  of  cajeput  or 

Philosopher:  2.  Introduction  to  the  elegant  caju-puti ;  for  which  see  the  article  CAjspri. 

Arts  and  Sciences.     He  died  in  1777.  MELAMPO'DIUM.  Black  hellebore.  Id 

TV?  MEI N E.  p.  <i.  To  mingle  {Aimworth'),  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  syngenesia^ortlrr 

MEINUNGEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  si-  polygamia  necessaria.  Receptacle  chaffy,  cv>- 

tuatc  amid  mountains,  on  the  river   Werra,  nic;  seeds  crowned, with  a  heart-sbapc^d,  in ro- 

14  miles  N.  W.  of  Hilburghausen,  and  21  N.  lute,convergingscale;calyxfivc-lcaied.Thrr* 

of  Sihweinfurt.  Lon.  10. 26  E.  Lat.  50. 36  N.  species  ;  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 

ME'INY.  *.  (niemxu,  Saxon).   A  retinue ;  America.    The  plant,  under  the  name  o\  \tA- 

domestic  servants  (Shakspeare).  lehorus  niger,  is  still  an  article  in  many  dt*- 

MF'ISSAU,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of  pensatories.    See  Hbllbborus  Niger.* 

Austria,  14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ziiaim,  and  34  MELASPUM,  in  fabulous  history,  a  cel<^ 

N.W.  of  Vi»'una.     Lon.   16.  7  E.     Lat.  48.  brated  soothsayer  and  physician  of  Argus,  •o,! 

34)  ^\  of  Amythaon  and  Idomenea,  or  Dorippe.  H- 

MEiSSP^N,  or  Misnia,  a  mnrgravatc  of  lived  at  Pylos,  in  Peloponnesus,  and  rrceitr^i 
Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  100  his  prophetic  knowledge  from  two  young  srr- 
miles  long  and  80  hroad  ;  bounded  un  the  pen ts,  as  he  lay  asleep.  Apollo  also  iustructrJ 
N.  by  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  on  the  E.  by  him  in  the  art  of  medioine,  and  be  cured  ci^ 
Lnsatia,  on  the'S.  by  Bohemia,  and  on  the  daughtersofProetns  with  hellebore  (SrePaa- 
W.  by  Thuringia.  It  is  a  very  fine  country,  tides).  He  also  obtained  the  oxen  of  I  plitc  I  u^ 
producing  corn,  wine,  metals,  and  all  tl'te  for  his  brother  Bias  who  thereby  obuiik^  *n 
conveniencics  of  life.  The  inhabitants  speak  marriage  Pero.the  dauffhter  of  Neleus.  This  he 
the  purest  language  in  Germany.  The  did  by  teaching  I  phicTus  how  to  become  a  fa- 
capital  is  Dresden.  ^  ther.  A  severe  distem])er,  which  had  rendcnd 

MEISSENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  women  of  Argos  insane,  was  toullr  re> 

the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  situate  on  the  Glan,  jnoved  by  Melampus,  and  Anaxa^ms  '^'^-o 

V.  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  30  W.S.W.  then  sat  on  the  throne,  rewarded  his  merit,  by 

on.  7.  22  E.     Lat.  49.  42  N.  giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  where  he 
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established  himself,  and  where  his  posterity  in  1&19  they  went  together  to  Leipsic,  to 

reigiied  daring  six  saccessire  generations.  He  dispnte  with  Ecctus.    The  following  years 

received  dirine  liononrs  after  death,  and  tern-  be  was  continually  engaged  in  Tarious  em- 

ples  were  raised  to  hie  memory.  ployments  ;    he    composed  several   books ; 

MELAMPYRUM.  Vow  wheat.  In  bota-  ne  taught  dlrtnity ;  took  seTerai  ioumeys 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  class  didynamia,  order  in  order  tQ  found  colleges  and  visit  churches; 
an|rioftpemiia.Calyxtnhttlar,four-€lef^;  upper  and  in  1530  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith, 
lip  of  the  corol  compressed,  with  the  margin  which  goes  hy  the  name  of  the  Confession  of 
turned  back ;  cansnle  two-celled,  oblique,  Augsburg,  becaose  it  was  presented  to  the 
opening  atone  edjrc;  seeds  two,  pibbous.  emperor  at  the  diet  held  in  that  city.  AlIEu- 
Seven  spceies :  one  a  native  of  Carolina,  the  rope  was  convinced  that  he  was  not,  like  La- 
rest  European  plants ;  of  which  four  are  com-  ther,  backward  to  accommodate  the  difierenoes 
men  to  the  woods  or  corn-fields  of  our  own  between  the  rarious  sects  of  Christians.  He 
ooontry :  and  yield  an  excellent  food  for  hated  religious  disputes,  and  was  drawn  into 
cattle,  though  they  are  apt  to  give  a  bitter  them  only  through  the  necessity  of  the  part 
taste  to  the  butter  made  from  their  milk  he  was  called  to  act  in  the  worla;  and  there- 
afterwards.  fore  would  have  sacriheed  many  things  to  have 

MELANAGOOES.  (from   fity^u    black,  producedan  union  among  the  protestants.  For 

and  «yw,  to  expel).     Medicines  which  pnrge  this  reason,  Francis  I.  the  French  king  wrote 

off  black  bile.  to  desire  him  to  come  and  confer  with  the  doc- 

BIELANCH(VLIA.    (melancholia^  f^nay  tors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  order  to  agree  with 

X*^««  from  ^iXa;,  black,  and  ^exif  bile :    be-  them  about  putting  an  end  to  all  controversies; 

cause  the  ancients  supposed  that  it  proceeded  but  tliough  Luther  endeavoured  to  persuade 

from  a  redundance  of  black  bil«»).     Melan-  the  elector  ofSaxony  to  consent  to  thatjourney, 

cboly    madness.     A   disease  in    the    class  and  though  Melancthonhimselfdesired  it,  that 

neuroses  and  order  %'esan'B  of  CuUen,  cha-  prince,  whether  he  distrusted  Melancthon's 

racterised  hy  erroneous  jndgitifnt,  but  not  moderation,  or  was  afraid  of  ouarrelling  with 

merely  respecting  healtli,   from  imaginary  the  emperor  Charles  V.  would  never  grant  his 

perceptions  or  recollections  iufluencing  the  permission.  The  king  of  England  also  in  vain 

conduct,  and  depressing  the  mind  with  ill-  desiredtoseehim.  Melancthon,in  1529,assist- 

grounded  fears;  not  comb  lued   with  either  ed  at  the  conferencesof  Spires.  In  1541  he  was 

pyrexia  or  comatose  affections ;  often  appear-  at  the  fiinious conferences  at  Ratisbon.  lo  1543 

ing  without  dyspepsia,  yet  attended  ifrith  he  went  to  meet  the  archbishop  of  Cologn  to 

costiveness,  chiefly  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres  assist  him  in  introducing  the  reformation  into 

and  torpid  insensibility.     See  MsDiciif  e.  his  diocese :  but  that  project  came  to  nothing ; 

MELAXCHO'fJC.a.  (from  melanehoM.  and  in  1548  he  assisted  at  seven  conferences 

1.    Disordered   with  melanrholy;    fanciful;  on  the  subject  of  the  Interim  of  Charles  V, 

hvpochondrical ;    gloomy  (Clarendon).    2.  and  wrote  a  censure  on  that  Interim  and  all  the 

l/nliappy ;  unfortunate  (Clarendon),  writings  presented  at  these  conferences.    He 

ME'LANCHOLY.    #.   (from  juix»«c  and  wasextremelvaffected  at  the  dissensions  raised 

•yoM.)  1.  A   kind  of  madness,  in  which  the  by  Flaccus  lllyricus.     His  last  conference 

mind   is  alivays  fixed  on  one  object  (Shak-  with  those  of  tne  Roman  communion  was  at 

speare).  2.  A  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  Worms  in  1557.    He  died  at  Wittemburgin 

temper  (7*ay/or).  1560,  and  was  interred  near  Luther.     Some 

Me'lancholt.  a.  (melaneholiquej  Fr.)  1.  days  before  he  died  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of 

4i1oomy ;  dismal  (Denkam.)  2.  Diseased  with  paper  the  reasons  which  made  him  look  upon 

melancholy;    fanciful;    habitually  dejected  d  rath  as  a  happiness;  and  the  chief  of  them 

(^fyocke.)  "  was,  that  it  '*  delivered  him  from  theological 

MfiLANCROiiT  THISTLE.     See  Carduus.  persecutions."  Nature  had  givcu  Melauctbon 

Melancholy  TREE.     See  Ntctanthes.  apeareableteroper,  which  was  but  ill  suited  to 

MELANCTHON(l''tilip)tl>ornatDretten  the  time  he  was  to  live  in.     His  moderatwn 

in   the  Palatinate,  in   1495,  was  one  of  the  served  only  to  be  his  cross.     He  was  like  a 

wisest  and  most  able  men  of  his  age  among  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Nobody  liked  his 

Che  reformers,  thcugh  of  a  mild  temper,  and  mildness;itlookedasifliewa8lukewarm;and 

disposed  to  accommodate  rather  than  to  in-  even  Luther  himself  was  sometimes  angry  at  it. 

flume  disputes.     In  his  youth  he  made  an  Melancthon  wasamanin  whommany  g-ood 

tfdiirirahlcprogrrssinleariiing,  and  was  made  as  well  as  great  qualities  were  wonderfully 

Oreek   professor    at   Wirtemherg    in    1509.  united.     Ht*  had  peat  parts,  great  learning, 

Wrrc  his  Kctnres  upon  Homer,  and  the  Ureek  great  sweetness  ot  temper,  moderation,  con- 

text  of  St.  PauPs  Epistle  to  Titus,  drew  to  teiitedness,  and  the  like,  which  would  have 

him  a  great  number  of  auditors,  and  entirely  made  him  very  happy  in  any  other  times  than 

efTaced  the  contempt  to  which  his  low  stature  those  in  which  he  fived.    He  never  aflR^cted 

and    mean    appearance  had    exposed    him.  dignities,  or  honours,  or  riches,  but  was  ra- 

Melancthon  reduced  the  sciences  to  systems ;  ther  negligent  of  all  these  things ;  too  much 

and  acquired  such  reputation,  that  he  had  so  in  the  opinion  of  some,  considering  he  had 

sometimes  2500  auditors.    He  soon  entered  a  family  :  and  his  son-in-law,  Sabinus,  who 

into  an  intimate  friendship  with  Luther,  who  was  of  a  more  ambitious  make,  was  actually 

taug'ht  divinity  in  the  same  university ;  and  at  variance  with  him  upon  this  very  article. 
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Learnings  was  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  pears  not  anfrequently  upon  the  tibia  of  a<rH 

many  accounts  ;  on  none  more  than  this,  that,  persons,  in  form  of  a  livid  black  spot,  nrhicb, 

as  already  observed,  he  reduced  almost  all  in  a  day  or  two,  degenerates  into  a  very  foal 

the  sciences,  which  had  been  taught  before  in  ulcer. 

a  vague  irregular  manner,  into  systems.  Con-  MELASSES.     See  Treacle. 

sidering  the  distractions  of  his  life,  and  the  MELASTOMA.     American    goostherrx, 

infinity  of  disputes  and  tumults  in  which  he  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  decaadria, 

was  engaged,  it  is  astonishing  how  he  could  order   monogynia.      Calyx    five-cleft,  caiiv 

find  leisure  to  write  so  many  books.     Their  panulate  ;  petals  five,  inserted  into  the  calyx: 

number  is  prodigious,  insomuch  that  it  was  berry  five-celled,   covered    with  the   calyx. 

thought  necessary  to  publish  a  chronological  Eighty-five  species ;  nearly  all  natives  of  the 

catalogue  of  them  in  the  year    1582.     His  West  Indies   or  America;   a  few  of  India. 

works  indeed  are  not  correct,  and  he  himself  Shrubs  with    leaves  beautifolly   variegated 

owned  it;  but  as  he  found  them  useful,  he  with  gold,  white,  yellow,  and  r'nsset  colour; 

chose  rather  to  print  a  great  number  than  to  on  wliich  account  several  species  are  intro- 

finish  only  a  few  ;  **  which  however  (as  Bayle  duced  into  our  green-houses,  and  propa^ted 

says)  ^vas  postponing  his  own  glory  to  the  by  cuttins^s,  which  succeeds  better  than  by 

advantage  of  others.*'     His  constitution  was  seeds.     They  may  be  thas  subdivided: 

very  weak,  and  required  great  tenderness  and  A.  With  twelve  stamens, 

management;    which  made  Luther,  as  hot  B.  With  ten  stamens;  leaves  doubly  nervt-d. 

and  zealous  as  he  was,  blame  him  for  labour-  C.  With  ten  stamens;  leaves  trifly  iier%*4r*l. 

ing  too  earnpstly  in  the  vineyard.  D.  With  ten  stamens;    leaves  c|ointopiy 

M ELAN! FPUS,  a  son  of  Astapus,  one  of  nerved, 

the  Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  E.  With  eight  stamens;  leaves  trifly  nervr«l. 

Thebes  against  the  army  of  Adrastus,  king  of  F.  With  eight  stamens ;  leaves  quiotoply 

Argos.     He  was  opposed  by  'I'ydcus,  whom  nerved. 

he  slightly  wounoed.      He  was  killed   by  MELAZZO,  an  ancient  town  of  Natolii. 

Amphiaraus,  who  carried  his  head  toTydeus.  with  a  bisliop*s  see,  and  some  carious  mono- 

Tydeus,  to  take  revenue  of  the  wound  lie  had  ments  of  antiquity.     It  is  seated  od  a  bay  of 

received,  bit  the  heaa  with  such  barbarity,  the  Archipelago,  60  miles   S.   of  Smvni^t. 

that  he  swallowed  the  brains,  and  Minerva,  Lon.  27.  '25  E.     Lat.  37.  28  N. 

offended  with  his  conduct,  took  away  the  herb  MELCHISEDEC,     or     Melchizboek, 

which  she  had  given  him  to  cure  his  wound,  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  Most  Hijch. 

and  he  died. — 2.  A  son  of  Mars,  who  became  The  scripture  tells  us  nothing  eitJier  of  hU 

enamoured  of  Cometho,  a  priestess  of  Diana  father,  or  of  his  mother,  or  of  his  rrnea]o?y, 

Triclaria.     He  concealed  himself  in  the  tern-  or  of  liis  birth,  or  of  his  death.     And  in  this 

pie,  and  ravished  his  mistress;  for  which  vio-  sense  he  was  a  figure  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  Sl 

lation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  two  Paul  affirms,  who  is  a  priest  for  ever  accord- 

lovers  soon  after  perished  by  a  sudden  death,  ing  to  the  order  of  Metchisedec,  and  not  ac> 

MELAN(»PIPER.     See*  Piper  nigrum,  cordingto  the  order  of  Aaron,  whose  original, 

MKLANTHIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  life,  and  death,  are  known.    When  Abraham 

the  class  hexandria,  order  trigynia.     Calyx-  returned  from  pursuing  the  four  confederate 

less  ;  corol  three-petalled  ;  filaments  from  the  kings,  who  hau  defeat(3  the  kings  of  Sodooi 

elongated    claws  of  the    corol.      Fourteen  and   Gomorrah,  and  had   taken   away  Lc»i, 

species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  ;  a  few  Abraham's  nephew,  along  with  thein.  Gen. 

of  North  America  ;  one  of  Siberia.  xiv.    I7«   18,   19,  &c.,  Melchisedec  caioe  lo 

MELAN'J'HCS,  Melanthes,  or  Melai^-  meet  Abraham  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Shar^h, 

TUIU8,  a  son  of  Andropompus.  He  was  driven  which  wasafterwards  named  the  k*ing*sraliev« 

from  his  paternal  kingdom  by  the  Hcraclida*,  presented  him  with  the  refreshment  of  brea.i 

and  came  to  Athens,  where  TliyniGetes  re-  and  wine,  (or  he  offered  bread  and  wioe  in 

signed  the  crown  to  him,  provided  he  fought  sacrifice  to  the  Ijord  :  for  he  was  a  priest  of 

a  battle  against  Xanthns,  a  general  of  the  the  must  high  God),  and  blessed  him*    Abr^i- 

Boeotians.     He  fought  and  conquered,   and  ham,  being  desirous  to  acknowled|re  him  in 

his  family,  surnamed  theMeleidw,  sat  on  the  the  quality  of  priest  of  the  Lord,  offered  hint 

throne  ot'  Athens,  till  the  age  of  Codrus.  the  tithes  of  all  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy 

MELAS.      (jiielaSy    from  //iXf«f,    black.)  After  this  time  there  i:i  no  mention  made  of 

Vitiligo  nigra.    Morphsea  nigra.    Lepra  ma-  the  person  of  Melchisedec  ;  only  the  Psa]iD:»U 

culosi\  nigra      A  disease  thiit  appears  upon  (ex.  4.)  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  says,'* Thitti 

the  skin  in  black  or  brown  spots  which  very  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Mt-ulii- 

frequently  penetrate  deep,  even  to  the  bone,  sedec.'*     St.   Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  I!^ 

and  do  not  give  any  pain  or  uneasiness.     It  brews,  unfolds   the   m^i^tery  which   ts  c«m- 

is  very  frequent  in,  and  endcmial  to,  Arabia,  cealed  in  what  is  said  of  Melchisedec  in  xl.t 

where  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  Old  Testament.     See  Heb.  v.  6. — 10. 

peculiar  miasm.  MELCHITES,   in   ecclesiastical  history, 

MELASIS,  in  entomology,  a   Fabrician  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  Bg^-pttaSl 

tribeof  the  genus  His  PA,  which  see.  the   Levant,   who,   in  the   seventh  oenturv, 

MELASMA,     (rnalasma,    /ijXafMo;,  from  though  not  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrine*  utut 

/«iXaf,  black.)  Melasmus.  A  disease  that  ap-  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  charch.     They  were 
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tadled  wuieehiieg^  {.  d.  rojralitts,  from  tlie  He-  genera]  Iv  goes  by  the  name  of  Wcymouthi  is 
brew  meleek^  lcing>  by  their  adversaries,  b^  said  to  be  the  best  frequented  in  the  county* 
way  of  reproach,  on  account  of  their  implicit  and  is  defended  bv  ^andford  and  Portluii(l 
enbmissioD  to  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Mar-  castles.  The  markets  for  bpth  towns  are 
clan,  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Tacsdays  and  Fridays,  but  there  are  no  fairs. 
For  the  same  reason  the  emperor  Juctioian  Melcomb-RegisisrecKonedbigirpr,  morethrir- 
had  the  epithet  Chalcedonensis  given  him.  ing  and  populous  than  Weymouth.    They  arc 

MELCHIZEDECHIANS,  or  Melcuise-  both  but  one  corporation  and  horou^h,  roiw 
0BKIAN8,  ancient  sectaries,  so  called,  because  sisting  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  an 
tbev  raised  Melchizedec  above  all  creatures,  uncertain  number  of  aldermen,  and  twcnty- 
aoo  even  above  Jesus  Christ.  four  capital  burgesses.     Whoever  has  been  a 

The  author  of  this  sect  was  one  Theodotus ;  mayor  is  ever  after  an  alderman.  They  send 
whence  the  Melchizedechians  became  more  four  burgesses  to  parliament,  who  are  elected 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Theodo-  by  such  as  have  freeholds,  whether  they  in- 
tians ;  all  the  difference  between  those  and  the  habit  here  or  not ;  and  the  number  of  voters  is 
strict  Tlieodotians  consisting  in  that  particular  near  700.  Every  elector,  as  in  London,  has 
article  relating  to  Melchizedech,  who,  ac-  the  privilege  of  voting  for  four  persons,  who 
cording  to  them«  was  the  great  and  supreme  when  chosen  are  returned,  in  two  distinct  in- 
virtne.  dentures,  as  the  burgesses  of  Weymouth  and 

MELCOMB-REOIS,  a  seaport  town  of  the  burgesses  of  Melcomb-Regis. 
England,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  situated  at  MELEAGER,  in  fabulous  history,  a  cele- 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Wey,  which  parts  it  brated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of  GSneus,  king 
from  Weymouth.  It  is  a  borona^h  town,  and  of  iEtolia.  The  Parcae  were  present  at  the 
sends  two  members  to  the  British  parliament,  moment  of  his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future 
which  privilege  it  had  before  Weymouth.  It  Rreatness.  Atropos  declared  he  should  livens 
wasappointecTa  staple,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  long  as  a  6rebrand  then  on  the  fire  remained 
III.,  and  in  the  next  reign  the  French  burnt  unconsnmed.  Althaea,  his  mother,  no  sooner 
it,  and  it  was  thereby  rendered  so  desolate  a  heard  this,  than  slie  snatched  the  stick  from 
place,  that  the  remaining  inhabitants  prayed,  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
and  obtained  a  discharge  from  customs.  On  Meleager  signalized  himself  in  the  Argonautic 
account  of  its  quarrels  with  Weymouth,  in  expedition,  and  afterwards  delivered  his  coun- 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  its  privileges  as  a  port  try  from  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  ;  but 
were  removed  to  Pool ;  but  in  that  of  queen  what  contributed  most  to  liis  glory  was,  his 
Elizabeth  they  were  restored  to  it  by  act  of  killing  the  celebrated  Calydonian  boar,  which 
parliament,  which  was  confirmed  in  tne  next  laid  waste  all  the  country.  Several,  liowever, 
reign,  on  condition  that  Melcomb  and  Wey-  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  Greece  assisted  at 
mouth  should  make  but  one  corporation,  and  this  hunt,  so  remarkable  in  ancient  mythology. 
enjoy  their  priTileges  in  common;  and  to  this  The  conqueror  gave  the  skin  and  the  heaa  to 
was  owing  the  fionrishing  state  of  both.  In  Atalanta,  who  had  first  wounded  the  animal. 
the  two  reigns  last  mentioned  a  wooden  This  irritated  Toxeus  and  Plexippus,  the  bro- 
l>ridge  with  seventeen  arches  was  built  from  thers  of  Althaea,  and  they  endeavoured  to  rob 
btence  to  Weymouth;  to  which,  as  well  as  its  Atalanta  of  the  present.  Meleager  defended  a 
rhurch,  the  chief  contributors  were  certain  woman,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  kill- 
ritizens  of  London;  and  upon  its  decay  it  was  ed  his  uncles  in  the  attempt.  Mean  time  A1- 
ebuilt  in  1770.  Here  is  a  good  market-place  thsea  was  going  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  re- 
ind  town-hall,  to  which  the  members  of  the  turn  thanks  for  the  victory  which  her  son  had 
:orporation  of  Weymouth  come  to  attend  pub-  gained,  and  in  her  way  met  the  corpses  of  her 
ic  Dusiness,  as  the  in  habitants  do  to  its  church  brothers,  and  at  this  mournful  spectacle  she 
or  public  worship.  For  several  years  past  the  filled  the  whole  city  with  her  lamentations, 
ea  nas  retired  from  it  on  the  east,  the  priory  lieingthen  informed  that  they  had  been  killed 
ormerly  being  bounded  by  the  sea  ;  hut  there  by  Meleager,  she,  in  the  moment  of  resent- 
s  DOW  a  street  beyond  it,  h-om  which  it  is  se-  mcnt,  threw  into  the  fire  the  fatal  stick,  on 
eral  paces  to  the  high-water  mark.  The  which  her  son*s  life  depended,  and  I^Ieleager 
briery  was  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  died  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed.  2.  There 
own,  in  Maiden-street,  whose  site  occupied  were  mauy  others  of  this  name,  the  most  re- 
boat  an  acre,  now  covered  with  tenements,  markable  of  whom  is  a  (vreek  poet  in  the  reign 
>D  the  south  side  are  the  remains  of  the  of  Selcucos,  thelast  of  theScleucidae.  He  was 
hapel,  now  converted  into  a  malt-house,  born  at  Tyre,  and  died  at  Cos.  It  is  to  his 
iJ^ear  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  well-directed  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for 
»rmerly  a  nunnery.  Here  are  three  meeting-  the  antholo^ia,  or  collection  of  Greek  epi« 
ouses,  and  a  work-house  for  the  poor.  Tne  grams,  which  he  selected  from  forty-six  of  the 
hurch,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  best  and  most  esteemed  poets, 
as  a  wooden  turret  for  a  bell,  and  had  been  MELEAGRIDE8,  the  sisters  of  Meleager, 
n  old  chapel.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1603,  and  daughters  of  (Eneus  and  A Ithea.  They  were 
lade  parochial,  and  is  a  handsome  fabric,  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
Tiih  a  beautiful  aVar-piece  painted  and  given  Meleager,  that  they  refused  all  aliments,  and 
y  sir  James  Thornhill.  The  port,  which  were,  at  the  point  of  death,  changed  into  birds 
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c  iTIcd  Molea^rides.  The  youngest  of  the  sisters  from  \irhich  we  may  fairly  f  ofer,  that,  titl  tint 

Gorge  and  Dejanira,  who  had  been  married,  great  event,  these  birds  were  onkoowD  la  ereiy 

escaped  this  metamorphosis.  other  part  of  the  world.  Into  Bnfflaad  they  wen 

MELEAGRIS.     Turkey.    In   zoology,  a  not  introduced  till  the  rei^n  of  Henry  VlIL; 

genus  of  the  class  aves,  or^cr  gallina?.     Bill  a  period  which  corresponds  exactly  with  that 

conic,  incurvate;  head  covered  with  spungy  in  which  they  might  be  sitppoted  to  be  iii^ 

caruncles ;    chin    with  a   longitudinal,  mem-  ported  by  some  of  the  first  adrentarers  from 

hranous  caruncle  ;  tail  broad,  expansile;  legs  the  new  world.     The  turkey,  therefore,  ••  i 

spurred.     Two  species.  native  of  America ;  and,  being  a  bird  of  bcary 

1.  M.  gdUipavo.     Common  turkey.  Front  flight,  it  is  probable  that,  without  the  assist- 

and  chin  carunculate  ;  breast  of  the  male  tuft-  aucc  of  man,  it  could  never  have  made  its  way 

ed  ;  female  spurlcss.  Inhabits  America  ;  above  into  any  part  of  the  ancient  continent. 

three  feet  and  a  hulf  long;  is  domesticated  The  turkey  has  been  supposed  a  bastarA 

evervwhi'rc,  and  varies  much  in  its  colours  :  in  progeny  from  the  peacock  and  comtnoii  poal- 

a  wild  state  lives  in  woods,  and  feeds  on  nuts,  try,  from  the  name  gallopaito^  that  wasori- 

acorns,  and   various   insects;    roosts  on  the  ginally  given  it  when  iutnxlnced  into  Europe, 

highest  trees,  is  very  irascible,  and  impatient  This  opfnion  is  altogether  overthrofro,  if  it  V 

of  any  thing  red:  the  cock  struts  with  an  in-  admitted  that  its  origin  has  Ween  in  Ameriet; 

flated  breast,  expanded  tall,  red  face,  and  re-  for  thither  the  common  cock  never  made  kit 

laxed  frontal  caruncle,  and  makes  an  extraor-  way  till  conveyed  by  the  Barope&n*.    Tb« 

dinary  internal  noise,  which,  while  uttered,  pcbcock  also  being  of  Persian  ex  traction,  couM 

shakes  the  wholebodv :  eggs  numerous,  white,  not,  otherwise,  have  found  hie  war  thither. 

with  reddish  or   yellow   spots;   tail-feathers  The  turkey,  in  its  wild  state,  is  cliar^etemp^ 

eighteen.  by  the  same  stupidity  that  attends  it  in  osp- 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  ornitholo^iFts  tivity.  The  wild  ones  are  abont  tiviee  the  die 
whether  this  bird  be  of  American  origin,  of  our  domestic  turkey;  and  their  flesh  is  ssid 
BufTun,  however,  seems  to  have  settled  the  to  be  harder  and  tougher.  As  tbi«  bird  hM 
question.  Indeed  tlic  vast  numbers  which  been  a  much  shorter  period  in  domesticatioB, 
were  found  to  people  the  forests  of  that  con-  so  its  varieties  are  greatly  fewer.  The  tufted 
tinent  when  first  discovered  afford  a  strong  kind  seems  only  a  variety  of  the  common  tar- 
presumption  in  fiivour  of  this  opinion.  Du-  key,  with  hardly  any  peculiarity,  excn^^ 
lestrc  ooservcs,  that  they  were  then  also  ob-  the  large  crest  of  feathers  above  the  beadu 
served  in  prodigious  abundance  in  the  West-  This  orenus  has  been  domesticated  alraoit  as 
Indies,  where,  without  any  care,  they  pro-  universsdly  as  the  common  poaltry  since  the 
duced  three  broods  ever}r  year ;  a  strong^  proof  discovery  of  America ;  but  before  that  period 
of  their  being  in  their  native  country,  where  all  it  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  old  worM. 
animals  are  most  thriring  and  prolific.  Among  The  turkey  was  first  introduced  into  Bfitaii 
the  Ilinois,  the  Jesuits  afhrm  that  they  were  and  France  about  the  year  1521,  imnsedtately 
seen  in  flocks  of  two  hundred,  and  of  such  a  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  ^liaa 
large  size  that  they  weighed  from  thirty  to  mentions  u  bird  found  in  India  that  some  writ- 
forty  pounds.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  in  ers  have  supposed  to  be  the  turkey;  bat  tiio«e 
America  the  turkeys  swarm  everywhere  in  who  are  acquainted  with  that  oonntry  asi- 
their  wild  state ;  preserving,  however,  a  sufii-  vcrsally  agree  that  this  genus  is  nowhere 
cieiit  distance  from  the  settlements  of  the  £u-  found  wild  in  that  part  of  tiie  world.  The  di- 
ropean  colonists  who  have  begun  to  occupy  stinguishing  characteristics  of  this  g«mis  arp, 
that  country.  the  naked  and  tuberous  flesh  which  covers  ibe 

To  this  evidence,  resulting  from  the  abund-  head,  and  part  of  the  neck  ;  and  a  lon^  llesbv 
ance  of  these  birds  in  America,  we  ma^  add  appendage  which  hangs  from  the  baseoftiie 
that  of  all  those  travellers  who  have  visited  upper  mandible,  and  which  is  capable  of  great 
Asia,  who  unanimously  agree  that  they  arc  distension  when  the  bird  is  under  anv  a^n- 
very  rare  upon  that  continent.  Chardin  and  tation.  There  are  several  varieties  of  t£ie  tar- 
Tavernier,  who  have  travelled  over  all  the  key,  which  are  probably  constantly  inrreaslDf 
East,  poiiitively  assert  that  there  is  none  of  in  number  by  domestication.  In  their  wild 
them  in  that  vast  countrVi  except  those  that  state  turkeys  arc  much  larger,  more  bardy, 
have  been  imported  by  Europeans;  and  that  and  beautiful,  than  in  captivity.  Tlie  tarkeV, 
where  they  have  been  fntroduced  by  strangers  which  with  us  is  so  tender  w£en  yoan^,  mul- 
they  have  seldom  thriven.  This  is  nearly  the  tiplies  abundantly  in  the  large  forests  of  in- 
state of  the  rase  with  regcird  to  the  turkeys  nada,  which  a  great  part  of  the  year  ate  oovered 


and  have  since  been  reared  by  the  other  na-  almost  every  part  of  America  and  the 

tions  who  have  made  settlements  on  that  con-  Indies  turkeys  are  found  wild,  ainl  in  wrk 

tinent.  abundance  that  they  constitute  a  ^reat  part  of 

No  ancient  writer,  nor  any  naturalist  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  although  never redvmi 

modern  times,  has  mentioned  turkeys  till  after  by  them  into  a  state  of  doniesticati<ftn.     Tfenr 

the   discoveiy  of  Ameiita;    a   circumstance  feathers  are  woven  into  cloaks,  fans,  anil 
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>renu;  bat  the  improyident  savaffes  never  fire-tootbed,  petals  five;  nectaiy  cyllndric, 
iiink  of  takinr  into  keeping  a  bird  from  toothed,  bcanng*  the  anthers  in  its  throat; 
vhich  tiiey  migiit  be  sappued  with  plenty  on  drupe  with  a  five-celled  nut.  Four  species ; 
ivery  emergency.  They  seem  to  take  a  delight  three  natives  of  India,  one  of  Jamaica.  The 
n  precarious  possession :  and,  as  a  great  part  species  most  worthy  of  notice  is  M.  azedarach  ; 
>f  the  pleasure  of  the  chase  lies  in  the  uncer-  leaves  doubly  pinnate,  with  about  five  smooth 
sfcinty  of  the  pursuit,  tliey  are  unwilling  ro  hnflets;  an  indigenous  tree  of  Syria  and  Ccy- 
ibridge  those  labours  ivhicb  they  deem  equally  Ion,  rising  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  nuts 
lODourable  and  delightful.  Hunting  the  tur-  that  are  bored  and  strung  for  beads  by  the  Ca- 
sey is,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  amuse-  tholics.  The  pulp  surrounding  the  nuts  is 
Dents  of  the  savage ;  as  its  flesh  constitutes  poisonous. 

»ften  the  chief  support  of  his  family.  The  MBLIANTHUS.  Locust.  Honey-flower, 
nanner  in  which  be  hunts  it  is  this:  he  is  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  didynamia; 
supplied  with  a  faithful  rough  dog,  supposed  order  angiospermia.  Calyx  five-leaved ;  the 
o  be  the  wolf  domesticated;  and  when,  by  the  lower  leaflet  gibbous;  petals  four,  with  the 
ts»istance  of  this  guide,  he  discovers  a  flock,  nectary  beneath  the  lowest ;  capsule  four- 
he  dog  is  immediately  dispatched  in  pursuit,  celled.  Three  species:  all  Cape  shrubs,  with 
\t  first  the,turkeys  merely  uy  running  far  out-  alternate,  unequally-pinnate  leaves  on  a  winged 
»trip  the  dog,  wno  nevertheless  continues  the  petiole ;  flowers  in  spikes,  tinged  with  screen, 
>ur8uit,  knowing  from  experience  that  they  saflTroncolour,  and  red :  the  leaves  and  floivcrs 
ire  incapable  of  running  tor  any  length  of  arehighlybraatiful,  and  wort  liv  of  cultivation 
:ime  at  full  speed.  Accordingly,  he  soon  over-  in  our  conservatories.  They  flower  in  June ; 
akes  them,  when,  already  exhausted  with  fa-  and  are  best  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
igue,  they  take  the  trees  for  shelter:  there  the  seeds  seldom  nsaturatinff  in  England.  M. 
hey  perch,  incapable  of  flying  farther,  till  they  major,  if  shaken  white  in  flower,  discharges  a 
ire,  one  alter  another,  knocked  down  with  a  ihower  of  nectar. 

(tick.  Such  is  their  stupidity,  that  when  an  MEXLICA.  Melic-grass,  rope-grass.  In 
European  comes  upon  a  flock  of  them  in  the  botany,  arenas  of  the  class  triandria;  order 
voods,  and  kills  one  by  discharging  his  piece,  digynia.  C^lyxtwo-valved,  mostly  two-flower- 
he  rest  seldom  take  their  flight  till  a  great  ed,  with  an  imperfect  flower  between  them; 
lumber  be  destroyed.  eorol  two-valved.    Nine  species;  natives  of 

Thetnrkey  is  not  so  fertile,  or  so  powerfully  Europe,  the  Cape,  or  South  America;  three 

nfloenced  by  the  sexual  passion,  as  the  com-  common  to  the  woods,  mountains,  or  bogs  of 

non  cock:  he  has,  accordingly,  less  conrage,  our  own  country.     Some  writers  make  the 

Lnd  less  jealousy.    Four  or  nve  females  are  species  more  numerous,  but  it  is  only  by  ad- 

efficient  for  one  male.     If  more  be  placed  mittingseveral  which  more  properly  belong  to 

xigether,  they  will  indeed  fight ;  but  not  with  the  genus  Ehrharta,  which  see.  The  species 

:be  same  violence  or  effect  as  the  common  most  worthy  of  notice  is  M.  nutans,  with 

:ock,  who  has  often  been  observed  to  attack  beardless  petals ;  contracted  panicle,  pointing 

;he  turkey,  though  twice  his  size,  and  to  put  one  way,  nearly  simple;  flowers  penduUus; 

in  end  to  his  life.    Nor  are  subjects  of  quarrel  calyx  two-flowered.     It  grows  wild  on  our 

wanting  to  incense    these   different  species  mountains,  and  is  employed  in  the  Hebrides 

igainst  each  other ;  for  it  is  asserted  that  the  as  a  material  for  ropes  for  fishing-nets,  as  the 

turkey. cock,  when  deprived  of  his  females,  fibres  will  long  remain  in  the  water  without 

iyill  apply  to  the  common  hens.  rottincf. 

2.  M.  satvra.     Horned  turkey.    Head  with  ^lELICERIS.    (^iximpic,  a  tumor,  or  ah* 

two  horns ;  body  red,  with  eye-like  spots :  nos-  scess,  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  consisting  of  matter 

trils,  front,  and  area  of  the  eyes  covered  with  not  unlike  honey ;  whence  its  name.)    The 

black,  hair-like  feathers :  horns  callous,  blue,  meliceris  is  otherwise  called  atheroma.     It 

bent  back;  caruncle ofthe chin  dilatable, blue,  gathers  without  pain,  and  gives  way  upon 

varied  with  rufous;  legs  whitish,  spurred;  tail-  pressure,  but  returns  again:  it  is  to  be  cured 

feathers  twenty.     Female:  head  covered  with  oy  warm  discutients. 

feathers, hornless,  and  without  gular  caruncle ;  MELICEKTA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son 

feathers  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  Athamas  and  Ino,  was  saved  by  his  mother 

black-blue,  long,  decumbent;  rest  of  the  body,  from  the  fury  of  his  father,  who  prepared  to 

IS  in  the  male,  red,  with  eye-like  spots ;  spurs  dash  him  against  a  wall,  as  he  had  done  his 

(Dore  obtuse.    Inhabits  India:  something  less  brother  Learchus.     The  mother  was  so  ter- 

Lhan  the  common  turkey.  rified  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  with 

MELES.    In  zoology.    See  Ursus.  Melicerta  in  her  arms.     Neptnne  had  com- 

MBLESETIS,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  passion  on  the  misfortunes  of  i no  and  her  son, 

[onia,  near  Smyrna.     Some  of  the  ancients  and  changed  them  into  sea  deities.     Ino  was 

supposed  that  Homer  was  born  on  its  banks,  called  Lcucothoe,  or  Matuta,  and  Melicerta 

from  which  circumstance  they  call  him  Mele-  was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 

sigenes,  and  his  compositions  MelataeKchartae.  Palaemon,  and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of 

[t  is  even  supported  that  he  composed  his  Portumnus. 

poems  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  river.  MELICCCCA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

MELIA.    Bead-tree.    In  botany,  a  genus  the  class  octandria,  order  monogvnia.    Calyx 

>f  theclasi  decandria, order  monogynia.  Calyx  four-parted ;  petals  four,  reflected  beneath  the 
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...  i.tipe cover-  MELIORA'TIOX.    i.  (rnelioroHom^    Fn 

».  1  iniHched  tree  Improvement ;  act  of  bettering  (Bocoji). 

...xi  Hitemes.  MELIO'RITY,  #.    (irom   melior^  Loiil) 

-.  ♦•  a  ^fnus  of  the  State  of  being  better  {Bacon), 

...  ^;  tti;i.~  Calyx  four-  MELISSA,  a  daughter  of  Melissa^  kin^ 

.  u ';    nectaries  four,  of  Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Aroaltlun,  fed 

vj,  the  ^erms;  cap-  Jupiter  with   the  milk  of  goats.     She  fint 

V.' lie  species;  a  native  found    out    the  meanii  of  collecting   honey, 

whence  some  have  imagined   that  she  was 

>^    \\  botany,  a  genus  of  the  changed  into  a  bee,  as  her  name  is  the  Greek 

.1   inrntandria.     Calyx  five-  word  for  that  insect.     2.  One  of  the  Ooaa- 

'•e;    nectaries  five,  scales,  ides,  who  married  I nachas,  by  whom  she  hid 

^   At  d  to  the  inside  of  the  nee-  Phoroneus  and  iEgialeus. 

-«\^'tia  flat,  four  or  five-lubed  ;  Melissa.     Balm,  or  baum.     In  botany,  a 

.  »iu--cellcd  ;  seeds  imbedded  in  genus  of  the  class  didynamia,gymnosperBiia. 

.  ..c   spi'cies:    a   native  of  New  Calyx  dry,  flattish  above;  the  npper  lip  some- 
what flat-topped  ;   corol  with  the   Qpper  lip 

.'A,   All  island  in   the  Adriatic,  by  slightly  vaulted,  cloven;  lower  lip  with  the 

« «.  M.'d  to  be  the  island  in  which  St.  middle  of  the  lobe  heart-sliaped.  Five  species 

%     v^i  ill  his  voyage  to  Home,  and  where  all  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe:  the  two 

...     .!ifa  by  a  viper:   thirty-two  miles  following  are  the  chief. 

^  .. .»  :our  wide.     Lon.  35.  30  £.  Lat.  43.  J*  M.  officinalis.     Common  balm.     Wliorls 

\  reaching  halfway  round  ;  bractes  oblong,  pe- 

^  st  U.OT.     In  botany,  a  name  for  the  dicelled;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrate;  floven 

«   v-,\.in  indicum  of  Linn^us.     See  Trifo-  whitish.     In  its  recent  state  it  has  a  roagbi»h 

^  ^  viud  M  ELI  LOTUS.  aromatic    taste,    and  a  pleasant    leoaoo-like 

MKLILO'TUS.  (rnelUotus^  fXfXtXwTor,  from  odour.     It  was  formerly  much   esteemed  ia 

•s,  lioney,  and  Xu/tq;,  the  lotas,  so  called-  from  nervous  diseases,  hysteric  and  hypocondriaci] 

a>  siDclI,  being  like  that  of  honey.)    Locus  affections :  but  at  present  it  is  only  used  asi 

^i,'%iKittr\s.  Trifoliumodoratufn^le\\\oi.  This  grateful  diluent  tea  in  fevers,  and  other  in- 

plaiit,  trifotium  melilotiis  officinalis  of  Lin-  fiammatory  affections. 

itcu>«  has  been  said  to  be  resolvent,  emollient,  2.  M.  cretica.     Calaminth.    Racemes  trr- 

anodyne,  and  to  participate  of  the  virtues  of  minal;  peduncles  solitary,  very  short.  Under 

camomile.     Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  subacrid,  the  name  ofcalamintha  this  plant  is  still  aa 

^uUnaline,  but  not  bitter;  when  fresh  it  has  article  in  some  dispensatories.     See   Cala- 

«icarcely  any  smell;   in  drying  it  acquires  a  Mintiia. 

}>retty  strong  one  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  M  ELISSUS  of  Samos,aGreek  philosopher, 

ai;rceal)le.     The  principal  use  of  melilot  has  was  the  son  of  Rhagines  and  the  disciple  of 

hoi'D  in  clysters,  fomentations,  and  other  ex-  Parmenides ;  and  lived  about  440  B.  C.     He 

tcrnal  applications.  pretended  that  the  universe  is  infinite,  im- 

MELINDA,  a  kingdom  on  the  east  coast  of  moveable,  and  without  a  vacaom.    Thenuv 

Africa,  situated,  according  to  some,  between  tocles  was  among  his  pupils. 

tlie  third  and  fourth  degree  of  ^outh  latitude;  MELITE,  or  Melita,  (anc.  geog.),  aa  t^ 

though  there  is  great  disagreement  among  geo-  land  referred  to  Africa  by  Soylax  and  Ftolemv; 

iCraphers  as  to  its  extent,   it  is  allowed  by  all,  but  nearer  Sicily,  and  allotted  to  it  hv  thelt>- 

however,  that  the  coasts  are  very  dangerous ;  mans :    commended  for  its  commodioas  bar- 

being  full  of  rocks  and  shelves, and  the  sea  at  hours ;  for  a  city  well  built,  with  artificers  of 

some  i^easons  very  liable  to  tempests.     The  every  kind,  especially  weavers  of  fine  linen; 

kingdom  of  Melinda  is  for  the  most  part  rich  all  owing  to  the  Phceuicians,  the  first  oolo- 

and  fertile;  producing  almost  all  the  neces-  nists. 

saries  of  lite  except  wheat  and  rice,  both  which  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  by  Chris- 
are  brought  thither  from  Cambaya  and  other  tians  in  general,  and  is  still  believed  hy  the  iiK 
parts;  and  those  who  cannot  purchase  them  habitiints  of  Malta,  and  would  he  heresy  to  say 
make  use  of  potatoes  in  their  stead,  which  are  any  thing  else  in  that  place,  that  Malta  is  the 
here  fine,  large,  and  in  great  plenty.  Tliey  island  which  in  the  2/th  chapter  of  the  Acts 
likewisie  abound  with  great  variety  of  fruit  of  the  Apostles  is  called  Melita.  Bat  this  is 
trees,  roots,  plants,  and  other  esculents,  and  a  mistake.  The  island  is  in  the  Adriatic  s«u, 
with  melons  of  exquisite  taste.  They  have  also  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  now  known  by 
great  ])le!ity  of  venison,  game,  oxen,  sheep,  the  name  of  Melida.  That  Paul  was  sbip- 
hens,  geese,  and  other  poultry,  &c.  and  one  wrecked  on  this  island  appears^  1st.  From  Xim 
breed  of  sheep,  whose  tails  weigh  between  nature  of  the  wind  by  which  the  ship  »-» 
ISi)  urul  40  pounds.  The  capital  city  is  also  driven;  and  which  was  a  south-east  viai. 
railed  Melinda.  it  is  seated  at  the  mouth  2dly,  From  the  words  of  Luke,  **  As  we  wrn^ 
of  the  Quilmanci.  Lon.  39.  38  E.  Lat.  2.  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria.**  3dly»  Fr^oi 
J 5  S.  the  nature  of  the  coast.  It  was  sandy,  aad  if 
To  ME'LIORATE,  v,  a.  (niilifjrer^  Fr.  gradual  ascent,  which  description  is  faiutJ  t^i 
Cinm  tinJior,  Latin.)     To  hettcr  ;  to  improve  correspond  with  the  coast  of  Melida,  but  nu^^^f 

Malta.     4thly,  From  the  nature  of  tht  in- 
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habitants.    Tliey  were  barbarians*    Bat  tliis  Soft  in  soand  {Dry den).    3.  Soft ;  unctuonA 

could  not  well  be  said  of  Malta;  an  island  co-  (Bticon).  4.  Dmnk  ;  melted  down  with  drink 

Ionized  by  Greeks  and  Romans.    5thly,  From  (^Rotcommon), 

the  natural  history  of  the  island.    Vipers  have  To  Me'llow.  v.  a,  (from  the  adiectire.) 

been  found  in  Melida,  but  not  In  Malta.     So  1.  To  ripen;  to  mature;  to  soften  by  ripe* 

that  Melida  oorrespondi  to  the  scriptural  ac-  ness;  to  ripen  by  age  (Addison),    2.  To  soften 

count  in  every  particular*  and  Malta  not  in  (^MortX  3.  To  mature  to  perfection  (Drud.), 

any.    For  if  Malta  be  the  island  on  which  To  Mc'llow.   v,  m.  To  be  matnrea;  to 

Paul  was  shipwrecked,  be  must  have  been  ripen  (Donne), 

driven  southward  by  a  south-«ast  wind;  or  the  ME'LLOWNESS.    t.  (from  mellow.)    1. 

Adriatic  sea  must  be  in  the  Mediterranean;  Maturity  of  fruits ;  ripeness f  softness  by  ma« 

the  ship  must  have  struck  in  the  cleft  of  a  tvirityCpiffhv),    2.  Maturity ;  full  age. 

rock ;  tne  inhabitants  of  an  island  colonized  MELMOTH  ^William,  Eso.),  a  learned 

by  Greeks  and  Romans  must  have  been  bar-  and  worthy  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  wa^i 

barians ;  and  the  Apostle  must  have  been  bit  born  in  16d6.    In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Peere 

by  a  viper  in  an  island  where  there  was  no  Williams,  Mr.  Melmoth  was  the  publisher  of 

Tiper  to  bite  him.  Vernon's  Reports,  under  an  order  of  the  court 

MELITTIS.    Bastard  balm.    In  botany,  of  chancery.    He  had  once  an  intention  of 

a  genus  of  the  class  didynamia,  order  gymno*  printing  his  own  Reports ;  and  a  short  time 

spermta.    Calyx  unequal,  wider  than  the  tube  before  his  death  advertised  them  at  the  end  of 

of  the  corol;  corol  with  the  upper  lip  flat;  those  of  his  coadjutor  Peere  Williams,  as  then 

lower  lip  three-lobed,  crenate ;  anthers  coher-  actually  preparing  for  the  press.    They  hare, 

ing  crosswise.    Three  species ;  one  a  native  of  however,  not  yet  made  their  appearance.   But 

Japan,  two  of  the  woods  of  England.  the  performance  for  which  he  justly  deserves 

AIELITUS,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  is.  The 
of  mean  and  insidious  character,  who  became  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life;  con- 
one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socrates.  He,  cerning  which  it  may  be  mentioned,  to  the 
together  with  the  other  accusers,  were  after-  credit  of  the  age,  that  notwithstanding  many 
wards  condemned  and  put  to  death.  large  editions  had  before  been  circulated,'l2,UU0 

7b  M  ELL.  V,  n.  (melerf  French.)  To  mix  ;  copies  of  this  useful  treatise  have  been  sold  in 

to  meddle.  (Obsolete).  the  last  20  years.     It  is  a  somewhat  singular 

MELLFFEROUS.  a.  Productive  of  honey,  circumstance,  that  the  real  author  of  this  most 

MELLIFl CAPTION,  s.  (mellifico^  Latin.)  admirable  treatise  should  never  before  have 

The  art  or  practice  of  making  honey  (Jr6.).  been  publicly  known  (it  having  been  com- 

MELLl^FLUEXCE.t.  (me/and y7tfo,Lat.)  monly  attributed  to  the  first  earl  of  E^mont, 

A  honied  flow ;  a  flow  of  sweetness.  and  particulurly  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  cata- 

MELLFFLUENT.      Mklli'pluocs.    a.  logue)  ;  which  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the 

^mel  VLTid/luOf  Latin.)    Flowing  with  honey  author  is  plainly  pointed  out  in  tlie^  following 

iShakspeare).  short  character  prefixed  to  the  book  itself :  **  It 

MELLINGEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  may  add  weight,  perhaps,  to  the  reflections 

:he  bailiwic  of  Baden,  which,  since  I712|  de-  contained  in  the  following  pages,  to  inform 

3ends  on  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern.     It  the  reader,  that  the  author's  life  was  one  uni- 

s  seated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Reufs,  form  exemplar  of  those  precepts  which,  with 

ive  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Baden.  so  generous  a  zeal,  and  such  an  elegant  and 

MELLINUS,  in  the  entomology  of  Fabri-  affecting  simplicity  of  style,  he  endeavours  to 

rias,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  Vesper,  which  see.  recommend  to  general  practice.    Ho  died  on 

MELLITES.  Alellite.     Mellilite,   Honey-  the  6th  day  of  April,  1743,  and  lies  buried  un- 

tone.       Mullat    of   alumina.      Iloneystein.  der  the  cloister  of  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel,  mem. 

ff'ern.).    In  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  th*e  class  pat.    opt.  mbr.   fil.   dic."    The   son,  by* 

nflummables.     Soft,  brittle,  pellucid,  shining  whom  his  character  has  been  drawn,  is  Wii- 

ritli  a  glossy  lustre,  of  a  conchoidal  texture,  liam  Melmoth,  Esq.  the  translator  of  Pliny 

nd    honey-yellow  colour;  in  the  form  of  a  and  of  Cicero*s«  Letters;  and  author  of  those 

louble  four-sided  pyramid  with  the  faces  quite  which  pass  under  the  name  of  sir  Thomas 

tnooth.     Found  near  Arturn  in  Saxony,  be-  Fitzosborne. 

ireen  layers  of  wood-coal,  and  in  Switzerland  MELOCHIA.  Jew's  mallow.    Calyx  often 

rnbedded  in  asphalt;  in  colour,  texture,  and  double;  petals  five,  spreading;  filaments  8u> 

raosparency  resembling  the  honey-yellow  am-  bulate;  styles  five;  capsule  five-celled,  one 


aosparency  resembling  the  honey-yellow  am- 
T,  from  which  it  principally  differs  in  crystal- 


er,  from  wiiich  it  principally  differs  in  crystal-  seeded.     Fourteen  species  :  natives  of  the  Kast 

izing,  as  above;  when  heated  it  whitens,  and  or  West   Indies.    The    chief  species  is  M. 

urns  in  the  open  air  without  odour,  and  with-  corcliori  folia,  with  sessile  flowers  in  heads; 

tit  being  sensibly  charged,  leaving  a  white  re-  roundish  capsules;  leaves  somewhat  cordute, 

iduum  which  at  first  has  no  taste,  but  at  slightly  lobed.     It  is  a  native  of  India  and 

;ng^th   produces  an  acid  impression  on  the  Palestine :  and  is  a  common  pot-herb  among 

>n^ue :  fracture  conchoidal,  or  indeterminate ;  the  Jeivs  of  the  latter  country. 
3ccific  gravity  1.666.  MELODI'NUS.     In  botanv,  a  genus  of 

MB'LLOW.  a.  (meappa,  soft,  Saxon.)  1.  the  class  peiitandria,  order  ifigynia.    Corul 

oft    with   ripeness  ;   full   ripe  (Digby.)     2.  twisted,  with  the  throat  crowned ;  berry  tu  u 
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rellrd,  many-seeded.     One  species  only,  a  of  eDtomolocfy,  atribcof  thegenm 

scandent  shrub  of  Australasia,  nearly  resem-  or  beetle,    see  SciiRABJSUS. 

blin^  a  Kauwolfia.  Melon.     In  botany.    See  Cucumis. 

MEL()'bI(>r«.  a.  (from  mcloiltj.)    Ma-  Melon-water.      Sec     Cucurbita     and 

sical ;  haniMUiioiis  (.ViV/ow).  Citrullus. 

MKLO'DIOUSLY.  ad.(tvom  meiodiotu,)  Melon-thistle.    See  Cactob. 

Musically;  harmoniously.  MELOPE'PO.     In  botany.     See  CcTccB- 

MKLCi'DlOUSXESS.  *.  (from  melodious.)  bita. 

llarmoiiionsness ;  musicalness.  MELOPCEIA.   (Greek.)    A   term   in  the 

MELODY,   (/ucixw^o,  compounded  of  /xcXi,  ancient  music  sig^nifytng  the  art,  or  rales*  of 

honey ^  and  c*'!r],  singinq.')    In  music,  is  the  composition  in  melody.    Aristides  Qainftiliao 

agreeable  efl't'ct  of  different  musical  sounds,  divides  the  melopoeia  into  three  kinds:  tbe  by- 

ranircd  or  disposed  in  a  proper  succession.  patoides,  so  called  from  the  gravity  of  the 

Melody  is  the  effect  only  of  one  single  part,  sounds  to  which  it  was  confined  ;  the  mesoidct, 

voire,  or  instrument;  by  which  it  is  distin-  consisting  of  the  middle  sounds ;  and  thene- 

guislied  from  harmony ;  though  in  common  toides,  formed  of  the  acate  sounds.    These 

speech  these  two  are  frequently  confounded.  were  again  divisible  into  other  kinds,  or  dis- 

Ilarmony  i.H  properly  the  agreeable  result  of  tinctions  ;  as  the  erotic,    or   aoioroos;    tbe 

the  union  of  two  or  mure  concording  musical  comic;  and   the  encomiastic:   also   into  tke 

Motinds  ])car<l  in  consonance,  t.  e.  at  one  and  systaltic,  or  moumfal,  tender,  and  affectiiig 

the  (tame  time  ;  so  that  harmony  is  the  effect  strain  ;  the  diastaltic,  or  noble,  bold,  and  cx- 

of  tivo  parts  at  least:  as  therefore  a  continued  hilarating  air  ;  and  the  eachastic,  frhtch  was 

hucrc^sioii  of  musical  sounds  produces  melody,  between  these,  and  calcolated  to  calm  and  as- 

50  does  a  continued  combination  of  these  pro-  suage  the  passions, 

dure  harmony.  MELOS(auc.  geo2'.)an island betireeuCrele 

MKKOK.     Illossom-cater.     In  zoology,  a  and  Peloponnesus,  aoout  24  miles  from  Scjl- 

genus  of  tliC  class  insecta;  order  coleop'tera.  Iseum.     It  is  about  60  miles  in  clrcnmferesepY 

.Antennas  moniliform  ;  thorax  roundish  ;  head  and  of  an  oblong  figure.     It  enjoyed  its  inde- 

inflected,  gibbous ;  shells  soft,  flexile.  Thirty-  pendence  for  about  7^  years  berore  the  time 

six  species;  four  of  them  common  to  our  own  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     This  island  was 

c«)untry,  the  rest  distributed  over  the  globe,  originally  peopled  by  a  Lacedemonian  colooy, 

Tliey  may  be  thus  subdivided  :  1116  years  before  the  Christian  era.    Fortius 

A*.  Wingless:  shells  abbreviated.  reason  the  inhabitants  refused  to  join  the  rett 

B.  Winged  ;  shells  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians  against  tbe 

a.  Jaw  horny,  bilid ;  containing  twenty-  Peloponnesians.     This  refusal  was  severely 

six  species,  and  constituting  the  tribe  punished.    The  Athenians  took  Melos  and 

Mylabris  of  Fabricius.  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able  to  bear 

^.   Jaw   linear,    entire ;    containing  four  arms.     The  women  and  children  were  oade 

species ;  and  comprising  the  Cercroma  slaves,  and  the  island  left  desolate.     An  Atbe- 

of  Fabric! us.  nian  colony  repeopled  it,  till  Lysauder  rrcoa- 

The  following  are  chiefly  worthy  of  notice:  quered  it  and  re-established  tbe  origloa]  m- 

l.  M.   proscarabicus;  oil-beetle.     Entirely  habitants  in  their  possessions, 

blue-black  or  dark- violet;  head  broad;  thorax  MELO'THRIA.     In  botany,  a  genas  of 

narrower  than  the  head  ;  shells  very  short  and  the  class  triandria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx 

oval;  abdomen   long;  the  female   thrice  as  five-cleft;   corol    campanulate,  one-petallc^ ; 

large  as  the  male.     A  native  of  Europe ;  and  berry  three-celled,  many-seeded.  One  species: 

frequently  found  in  the  middle  of  spring  in  our  a  native  plant  of  America,  with  creeping  roots, 

own  fields  and  pastures  creeping  slowly,  the  striking  out  afresh  at  every  joint.    Theloirrn 

body  appearing  so  distended  with  eggs  as  to  are  melon-shaped,  but  small,  of  a  pale  yellow 

cause  the  insect  to  move  with  difficulty.  When  colour ;  they  are  succeeded  by  a  fruit  of  the 

touched  it  exudes  a  yellowish  moisture  from  siae  of  a  pea,  which  when  ripe  is  black;  before 

its  pores,  which  was  formerly  celebrated  for  which  time  they  are  often  pickled  by  the  in- 

its  supposed  efficacy  in  rheumatic  pains,  ap-  habitants.     With  us  it  is  a  stove-plant,  and  the 

plied  to  the  parts  affected  with  the  disease  m  fruit  is  mnch  smaller, 

the  form  of  an  embrocation.  MELPOMENE,  in  fabulous  historr,  ooe 

*2.  M.  variegatns.  Dull  green  ;  thorax  edged  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  anifMAc- 
Avith  red  ;  shells  punctured  ;  antennas  purple  ;  mosyne.  She  presided  over  tragedy.  Horace 
body  large,  above  variegated  with  red,  green,  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  isto 
and  copper,  beneath  and  legs  purple,  "inha-  the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry.  She  was  gene- 
bits  Europe.  rally  represented  as  a  young  woman  witlTa  se- 

The  officinal  canthai  is,  or  Spanish-fly,  was,  rious  countenance.    Her  garments  were  splen- 

till  of  late,  supposed  to  be  a  meloe,  and  is  now  did,  she  wore  a  buskin,  and  held  a  dagger  la 

generally  so  ananged  in  our  pharmacopceias  :  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a   sceptre  aaJ 

minuter  obsei ration,  however,  has  established  crown. 

it  to  be  a  Lytta,  under  which  name  it  will  be  MELROSE,  a  town  of  ScoUand,  in  dir 

found  described.  county  of  Selkirk,  and  on   the  confines  of 

^A  V  \X)\/  ►XTIJA,  in  the  Fahrician  system  Tweecldale,  seated  on  the  south  side  of  the  rirrr 
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Tweed :  with  an  ancient  abbev  now  in  rains.       MEMBRACIS,  in  tlie  Fabrician  mtein  of 

W.  Ion.  2.  42.    N.  lat.  55k  39.    This  abbejr  entomology,  a  tribe  of  the  genas  Cicada, 

was  founded  by  Icing  David  I.  in  1136.    He  which  see. 

peopled  it  with  Cistertians  broaght  from  Ri*        MEMBRA'NA    HYALOIDEA.      Mem- 

Taie  abbey  in  Yorlcshire,  and  dedicated  it  to  brana  arachnoidea.    In  anatomy,  tlie  trans- 

the  Virgin  Mary.   At  the  Reformation  James  parent  membrane  which  includes  the  vitreous 

Douglas  was  appointed  commend ator,  who  numour  of  the  eye  • 

took  down  mncn  of  the  building,  in  order  to        MsMnRA^NA    pupii«la'ri8.    In  anatomy^ 

furnish  materials  for  a  large  house  to  himself*  a  very  delicate  membrane  of  a  thin  and  vas* 

which  still  remains,  and  is  dated  1590.  Nothing  cular  texture,  and  an  ash  colour,  arising  from 

u   left  of  the  abbey  excepting  a  part  of  the  the  internal  margin  of  the  iris,  and  totally 

cloister  walls  elegantly  carved  ;  but  the  ruins  covering  the  pupil  in  a  fmtus  of  six  months, 
of  the  church  are  of  most  uncommon  beauty.        Mkmbea'na    RUTScaiA'NA.      The    oele- 

Part  is  at  present  used  for  divine  service,  tne  brated  anatomist  Ruysch  discovered  that  the 

rest  uncovered  ;  but  every  part  does  great  ho-  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye  was  composed  of 

Dour  to  the  architect — Alexander  II.  was  two  laminae.    He  gave  the  name  of  membrana 

buried  beneath  the  great  altar,  and  it  is  also  ruyschiana  to  the  internal  lamina,  leaving  the 

the  place  of  interment  of  the  Douji^Iases  and  old  name  of  choroidet  to  tlie  external. 
other  potent  families.— Its  situation  is  ex-       Mbmbra'na  tt'mpani.    The  membrane 

tremely  pleasant.  ^  covering  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  se* 

MELT.  f.  A  name  given  to  the  spleen  of  parating  it  from  the  meatus  auditorius  exter- 

aome  animals.  nns.    ft  is  of  an  oval  form,  convex  below  tlie 

To  Melt.  e.  a.  (m  el  tan,  Saxon^    I.  To  middle,  towards  the  hollow  of  the  tympanum, 

dissolve ;  to  make  liqaid  (^Lucki),  i  To  dis-  and  concave  towards  the  meatus  auditorius, 

solve ;  to  break  in  pieces  (^Burnet).    3.  To  and  convex  above  the  middle  towards  the  meap 

aoften  to  love  or  tenderness  {Adduon^  4.  To  tus,  and  concave  towards  the  hollow  of  tlie 

waste  away  (Shakspeare)*  tympanum.    According  to  the  observations  of 

^  2*0  Mblt.  v.  ».     1.  To  become  liquid  ;  to  anatomists,  it  consists  of  six  laminae;  the  first 

dissolve  (^Drvden),  2.  To  be  softened  to  pity,  and  mont  external  is  a  production  of  the  epi* 

or  any  gentle  passion ;  to  grow  tender,  mild,  dermis,  the  second  is  a  production  of  the  skin 

or  f  entle  (Shalkspeare).    3.  To  be  dissolved ;  lining  the  auditory  passage :  the  third  is  eel* 

to  lose  substance  (Shakspearey,  4.  To  besuln  lular  membrane,  in  which  the  vessels  form  an 

daed  by  affliction  (PialiM),  elesrant  net-work ;  the  fourth  is  shining,  thin, 

ME'LTER.  i.  One  tliat  melts  metals  (^Sid.^.  and  transparent,  arising  from  the  periosteum 

ME'LTINGLY.  ad.  (from  melting,)  Like  of  the  meatus ;  the  fifth  is  cellular  membrane, 

something  melting  (Sidnev\  with  a  plexus  of  vessels  like  the  third ;  and  the 

MELTCIN-MOVVBRAY,  a  town  of  Lei-  sixth  lamina,  which  is  the  innermost,  comes 
cestershire,  108  miles  from  London,  It  is  a  from  the  periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
large  well-built  place,  in  a  fertile  soil ;  with  a  panum.  This  membrane,  thus  composed  of 
market  on  Tuesoay,  the  most  considerable  for  several  laminae,  has  lately  been  discovered  to 
cattle  of  any  in  this  part  of  the  island.  It  is  possess  muscular  fibres. 
aloBOSt  encompassed  with  a  little  river  called  MEMBUANA'CEOUS.  In  botany,  of  the 
the  Eye,  over  which  it  has  two  fine  bridges ;  substance  of  parchment.  A  membranaceous 
and  has  a  large  handsome  church,  with  a  free-  stipule ;  as  in  arenaria  rubra.  Membranaceous 
school.  Here  are  frequent  horse-races,  and  valvule.  Membranaceous  calyx ;  petiole  flat- 
three  fairs  in  the  year.  Lon.  0.  50  \V.  Lat.  ted  like  the  leaf  itself.  Mem&rauaceous  leaf: 
52.  48  N.  having  no  distinguishable  pulp  betiveen  the 

MELUN,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  two  surfaces. 
the  departmen  t  of  8ei  ne  and  Mar  ne,  sea  ted  on        M  EM  B  KAN  A  LOG  I A .    (membranalogia^ 

the  Seine,25  miles  S.  B.  of  Paris.  Lon.  2. 35  £.  from  membrana^  a  membrane,  and  x^yof,  a  dis- 

Lat.  4S.  30  N.  course.)  Menibranology.^  The  doctrine  of  the 

MELUNDY.    See  SuNDBRDOo.  common  integuments  and  membranes.    Tbis 

MELYRIS.    In  xoology,  a  genus  of  the  word  is  a  bad  compound;  being  formed  of  two 

class  iusecta,  order  coleoptera.    Antennas  en-  dtittinct  lantf'uaircs. 

tirely  perfoliate;  head  inflected  under  the  tho-        MEMBRANATE,  in  bouny,    applied  to 

rax ;  tnorax  margined ;  lipclavate.emarginate;  the  stem.  A  membrancd  stem.    Complanatue 

jaw  onMoothed,  pointed.  Three  species ;  one,  more  folii.     Flattened  like  a  leaf. 
M.  viridi,  green,  shells  rough,  with  three        MEMBRANE,  (membrana,)    A  thin  ex« 

raised  lines,  black  antennas,  and  small  round  panded  substance,  composed  of  cellular  tex- 

sentel,  a  native  of  the  Cape.    The  habiutioii  ture,  whose  elastic  fibres  are  so  arranpd  and 

of  the  otiier  two  unknown;  they  ha\e  only  woven  together,  as  to  allow  of  great  pliability. 

been  seen  as  dried  specimens  in  museums.  The  membranes  of  the  body  are  various,  as  the 

MB'MBER.  «.  Imembrej  Fr.  membrum^  skin,  peritoneum,  pleura,  dura  mater,  &c.  &c. 
Latin.)    I.  A  limb ;  a  part  appendant  to  the        MEMECYLON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

body.    2.  A  part  of  a  aiscourse  or  period ;  a  class  octandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  su* 

bead ;  a  clause  (fFatis).    3.  Any  part  of  an  pcrior,  with  a  striate  bottom,  and  very  entire 

integral  (Addiion).    4.  One  of  a  community  margin ;  corol  four-petallcd ;  anthers  mseited 

(^AddiMon),  intt/tlip  side  of  the  tip  of  the  filament ;  berry 
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t  rowiiiM^  with  a  cvlindrical  calyx.     Fivp  spe-  MEMO'RI  ALIST.  *.  (from  memoriaiJ)  Otte 

tivs  :  ill  irevs  of  India.  wlio  writes  memorials  {Spectator), 

M  K >l  K  t,  a  strong  town  of  Eastern  Prussia,  To  M  EMORl'ZE.  v,  a,  (from  memoiy.)  I. 

with  a  castle,  the  finest  harbour  in  the  Baltic,  To  record;  to  commit  to  memory  by  writiDg 

Ai\d  All  extensive  commerce.   It  is  seated  on  the  (/Fo^).  2.  To  cause  to  he  remembered  (SkakS), 

N.  extremity  of  the  Curische  Haf,  an  inlet  of  ME'MORY.  «.  (niemoria^  Latin.)  1.  T!i« 

the  lialtic  70  miles  in  length,  which  is  here  power  of   retaining  or    recollecting    things 

joined  to  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strait.     On  the  past;   retention;   reminiscence;    reeolle^on 

N  .K.  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  a  (^Locke).  2.  Exemption  from  obliYtoii  (Skak- 

lii(hthou8e,  erected  in  1796.     It  is  76  miles  spearc),    3.  Time  of  knowledge  (A/tV/on).  4. 

W.N.E.  of  Konigsberg, and  140  N.E. of  Dant-  Memorial ;  monumental  recorS {MdUo»y,  S. 

zic.     Lon.  21.  40  E.  "Lat.  55.  46  N.  Reflection  ;  attention:  not  in  use  (^Shak,), 

MEME'NTO.  s.  (Lat.)  A  memorial  notice ;  When  we  remember  with  little  or  no  effort, 
a  hint  to  awaken  the  memory  {Bacon),  it  is  called  remembrance  simply,  or  memotj^ 
MEMMINGEN,  a  strong  town  of  Suabia,  and  sometimes  passive  memory.  When  we  en- 
noar  which,  in  1795,  the  French  republicans  dcavour  to  remember  what  does  not  imoicdi- 
defeatcd  the  emigrants  under  the.  prince  of  ately  and  (as  it  were)  of  itself  occar,  it  is  called 
Conde.  It  is  seated  in  a  fertile  plain,  24  miles  active  memory,  or  recollection.  A  ready  r^. 
S.E.of  Ulni,  andSoS.W.  of  Augsburg.  Lon.  collection  of  our  knowled^,  at  the  moment 
10.  16  E.  Lat.  48.  3  N.  when  we  have  occasion  for  it,  is  a  talent  of  the 
MEMJMIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  render-  greatest  importance.  The  man  possessed  of  it 
ed  himself  illustrious  for  his  eloquence  and  seldom  fails  to  distinguish  himself  in  whaterer 
poetical  talents.  He  was  accused  of  extortion  sort  of  business  he  may  be  engaged.  It  is  la- 
in his  province,  and  banished  by  Julius  Caesar,  deed  evident,  that  when  the  power  of  retentioo 
though  Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  Lucre-  is  weak,  all  attempts  at  eminence  of  knowledge 
tins  dedicated  his  poem  to  him. — 2.  A  Roman  must  be  vain  ;  for  '^memory  is  the  primary 
who  accused  Jugurtha,  before  the  Roman  peo-  and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there 
pie.  'J  he  Memmii  were  descended,  according  could  be  no  other  intellectual  operation.  Jndg- 
to  .some  accounts,  from  Mnestheus,  the  friend  mont  and  ratiocination  suppose  something  al- 
of  /Eneas.  ready  known,  and  draw  tneir  decisions  only 

IMEMNON,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  from  experience.  Imagination  selects  idca<i 
Tithonns  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  from  tiie  treasures  of  remembrance,  and  pro- 
of 10,000  men  to  assist  his  uncle  Priam  during  duces  novelty  only  by  varied  oombinatioai. 
the  Trojan  war,  where  he  behaved  with  great  We  do  not  even  form  conjectures  of  distant,  or 
courage,  and  killed  Antilochus,  Nestor's  son.  anticipationsof  future,  events,  but  byoonclad- 
The  aged  father  challenged  the  ^Ethiopian  ing  wnat  is  possible  from  what  is  past.*' 
monarch,  but  Memnon  rejfused  it  on  account  Memory^  says  Mr.  Locke,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
of  the  venerable  age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  storehouse  of  our  ideas  ;  for  the  narrow  raiod 
that  of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas 
in  the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies,  under  view  at  onc<*,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
Memnon  was  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  ac-  repository  in  which  to  lay  up  those  ideas  which 
cording  to  Anticlides,  a  writer  mentioned  by  it  may  afterwards  require.  Rat  our  ideas,  being 
Pliny. — 2.  A  general  of  the  Persian  forces,  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mtad^ 
when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  distin-  which  cease  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no 
guislied  himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  inter-  perception  of  them  ;  this  laying  up  oar  ideas 
est  of  Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  sound-  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signifies  no 
ness  of  his  coun-sels,  and  his  great  sagacity,  more  than  this  ;  that  the  mind  lias  a  power,  in 
He  defended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and  many  cases,  to  revive  perceptions  it  has  once 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  enterprizes,  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
R.C.  333.  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.    And  it  is 

MEMO'IR.  *.  (memoire,  French.)   1.  An  by  the  assistance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are 

account    of    transactions    familiarly    written  said  to  have  all  those  ideas  in  our  understand- 

{Prior).     2.   Hint;  notice;  account  of  any  ings  which  we  can  bring  in  sight,  and  make 

thing  (Arbuthnot).  the  objects  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of 

ME'MORABLE.  a.  (niemorabilis^  Latin.)  those  sensible  qualities  which  first  imprint<^d 

Worthy  of  memory  ;  not  to  be  forgotten  {Dry.),  them  there. 

lMK''MOKAHLy,  ad,  (from   memorable,)  Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to  the 

In  a  manner  worthy  of  memory.  fixing  ideas  in  our  memories:  but  tliose  which 

MEMORA'NDl'M,  s,  (Latin.)  A  note  to  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions 

help  the  memory  {Swift).  are  those  which  are  accompanied  with  plcasnre 

MEMO'KIAL.  a,  {memorialift,  Latin.)  1.  and  pain.     Ideas  but  once  taken  in  and  nerer 

Preserviitive  of  memory  (Broome').     2.  Con-  again  repeated,  are  soon  lost ;  as  those  of  oo* 

tainerl  in  wamory  {ff 'at ts),  lours  in  such   as  lost  their  sight  when  vrrr 

iMemo'rial.    jf.    1.     A  monument;    some-  young, 

thing  to  preserve  memory  (SomM).     2,  Hint  The  memory  of  some  men  is  tenacioasalmoat 

to  assist  the  memory  {Hayvcard).     3.  An  ad-  to  a  miracle ;  but  yet  tliere  seems  to  beacoo- 

"ding  of  services  and  soliciting  ic-  staut  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  evenof  those  which 

are  struck  deepest ;  and  in  minds  the  ^•o^t 
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retentive;  so  tlttt  if  they^  he  not  Bomednies  re-    stand,  perterts  tlieir  faculties,  and  gires  tlieiv 

ne wed,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there    a  dislike  to  leaminfl^."    In  a  word,  those  who 

remains  nothing  to  he  seen.  have  most  occasion  for  memory,  as  orators  and 

Those  ideas  that  are  often  refreshed  by  a  fre-    public  speakers,  should  not  suffer  it  to  lie  idel, 

3uent  return  of  the  objects  or  actions  that  pro-  out  constantly  employ  it  in  treasuring  up  and 
ace  them,  fix  themselves  best  in  the  memory,  frequently  reviving  such  things  as  may  be  of 
and  remain  longest  there :  such  are  the  original  most  importance  to  them ;  for,  by  these  means, 
aualities  of  bodies,  viz.  solidity,  extension,  it  will  be  more  at  their  command,  and  they 
n<^re,  motion,  &c.  and  those  that  almost  con-  may  place  greater  confidence  in  it  upon  any 
stantly  affect  us,  as  heat  and  cold.  emergency. 

In  memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  **  Men  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently 
than  barely  passive ;  for  it  often  sets  itself  on  ([tays  Beattie)  than  of  deficient  memory ;  and 
work  to  search  some  bidden  ideas ;  sometimes  indeed  every  one  finds,  that,  after  all  his  efforts* 
they  start  of  their  own  accord;  and  sometimes  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain 
tempestuous  passions  tumble  them  out  of  their  have  slipped  irretrievably  away ;  that  acquisi- 
cells.  This  faculty  other  animals  seem  to  have  tions  of  the  mind  are  sometimes  equally  fugitive 
to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  men,  as  appeare  by  with  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  and  that  a  short  in* 
birds  learning  tunes,  and  their  endeavour  to  termission  of  attention  more  certainly  lessens 
strike  the  notes  right.  For  it  seems  impossible  knowledge  than  impairs  an  estate.  To  assist 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  conform  their  this  weakness  of  our  nature,  many  methods  be« 
voices  (as  it  is  plain  they  do)  to  notes  whereof  sides  those  which  we  have  mentioned  have 
they  have  no  iciea.  been  proposed ;  all  of  which  may  be  justly  sus- 

Of  a  faculty  so  important,  many  rules  have  pected  of  being  ineffectual ;  for  no  art  of 
been  given  for  the  regulation  and  improve*  memory*  however  its  effects  may  have  been 
ment ;  of  which  the  first  is,  that  he  who  wishes  boasted  or  admired,  has  been  ever  adopted 
to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  remembrance,  into  general  use;  nor  have  those  who  pos- 
shonld  be  temperate  with  respect  to  eatinff,  sessed  it  appeared  to  excel  others  in  readiness 
drinking,  and  sleep.  The  memory  depends  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  attainments.** 
Tery  much  upon  the  state  of  the  brain;  and  The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  try  the  eflect  of 
therefore  whatever  is  hurtful  to  the  latter,  must  those  helps*  may  have  recourse  to  a  treatise 
be  prejudicial  to  the  former.  Too  much  sleep  entitled,  A  new  Method  of  artificial  Memory; 
clouds  the  brain,  and  too  little  overheats  it ;  but  the  true  method  of  memory  is  attention 
therefore  either  of  these  extremes  must  of  course    and  exercise. 

bnrt  the  memory,  and  ought  carefully  to  be  Simonides  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
avoided.  Intemperance  ofall  kinds,  ana  excess  found  out  the  art  of  memory.  His  method 
of  passion,  have  the  same  ill  effects ;  so  that  we  was  by  a  choice  of  places  and  images,  as  a  re- 
rarely  meet  with  an  intemperate  person  whose  pository  of  ideas ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  large 
memory  is  at  once  clear  and  tenacious.  house  aivided  into  several  apartments,  rooms, 

DouDtless,  the  most  effectual  way  to  mn  a  closets,  kc.  All  these,  and  tneir  order,  were  to 
g^ood  memory  is  by  constant  and  moderate  be  rendered  extremely  familiar  to  the  imagina- 
exercise  of  it ;  for  the  memory,  like  other  tion  and  memory.  Then,  whatever  was  to  be 
habits,  is  strengthened  and  improved  by  daily  remembered,  was  by  some  symbolical  represen- 
use.  It  is'  indeed  hardly  credible  to  what  a  tation  or  another,  as  an  anchor  for  navigation, 
degree  both  active  and  passive  remembrance  to  be  connected  with  some  part  of  the  house,  or 
may  he  improved  by  long  practice.  Scaliger  other  artificial  repository,  in  a  regular  manner, 
repor'ts  of  himself,  that  in  nis  youth  he  could  Cicero  and  Quintilian  give  us  some  account  of 
repeat  above  100  verses,  having  once  read  them;  this  method,  and  speak  of  it  with  respect, 
and  Berthicns  declares,  that  he  wrote  his  Com-  Several  moderns  have  attempted  improvements 
ment  upon  Clandian  without  consulting  the  of  artificial  memory.  There  was  a  collection 
text.  To  hope,  however,  for  such  decrees  of  of  various  treatises  of  this  kind  published  at 
memory  as  these,  would  be  equally  vain  as  to  Leipsic ;  this  and  Bruxius*s  Simonides  Redi- 
bope  for  the  strength  of  Hercules,  or  the  swift-  vivus,  are  commended  by  Morhof.  Puchius 
ness  of  Achilles.  *'  But  there  are  clergymen  give  us  some  account  also  of  several  authore 
%vho  can  get  a  sermon  by  heart  in  two  hours,  who  have  treated  of  this  art.  It  is  certainly  of 
though  their  memory,  when  they  began  to  use  in  history  and  chronology.  The  chief  arti- 
exercise  it,  was  rather  weak  than  stronsr ;  and    fice,  in  this  respect,  is  to  form  an  artificial  word, 

rilead ere,  with  other  orators  who  speak  in  pub-  the  letters  of  which  shall  signify  numbere. 
ic  and  extempore,  often  discover,  in  calling  Hence  a  date  or  aera  may  more  easily  be  re- 
in stantly  to  mind  all  the  knowledge  necessary  capitulated  and  remembered  than  without  such 
sn  the  presentoccasion,  and  every  thing  of  im-  a  contrivance.  This  invention  is  mentioned 
portance  that  may  have  been  advanced  in  the  as  a  secret  known  to  few,  by  Paschius.  It 
course  of  a  long  debate,  such  powers  of  reten-  has  been  prosecuted  lately  in  England,  by  Dr. 
tion  and  recollection  as,  to  the  man  who  has    Grey. 

le  ver  been  obliged  to  exert  himself  in  the  same  The  method  is  this :  to  remember  any  thing 
nanner,  are  altogether  astonishing.  As  habits,  in  history,  chronology,  geography,  8cc.  a  word 
n  order  to  be  strong,  must  be  formed  in  early  is  formed,  the  beginning  whereof  being  the  first 
i  t'e,  the  memories  of  children  should  therefore  syllable  or  syllables  ot  the  thing  to  he  remem- 
>e  constantly  exercised ;  but  to  oblige  them  to  faiered,  does,  by  frequent  repetition,  of  course 
^ommit  to  memory  what  tliey  do  not  under-    draw  after  it  the  latter  parts,  which  is  so  co' 
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trivtd  as  to  give  the  answer.  Thus,  in  history,  CyruU  ;  for  Alexandery^  Alexs/a  /  for  Jc^ 

the  deluge  happened  in  the  year  hefoie  Christ  C«esar,  Jailor.    UU  sifi^nifies,  according  tt*  u 

2348.    This  may  be  signined  by  the  word  powers  assigned  to  the  letters  before ineack'^* 

Del  Hok;  Del  standing  for  deluge,  and  etok  536  ;  ita  is  331,  aud  o9  18  46.      Ueoce  itr. 

lor  2348.    How  tliese  words  come  to  signify  be  easy  to  remember,  that  the  empire  of  Cr*^. 

these  things,  or  contribute  to  the  cemetiibering  was  founded  536  years  before  Glirist,  tiiAi  i 

them,  is  now  to  be  sbewn.  Alexander  331,  and  that  of  Julias  Caesar,  ^ 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  learn  exactly  Mem.  Techn.  Introd.  p.  viii,  and  ix. 

the  following  series  of  vowels  and  consonants.  For  the  farther  application  of  this  ox^ai 

which  are  to  represent  the  numerical  figures,  we  refer  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  last  oa^ 

so  as  to  be  able  at  pleasure  to  form  a  technical  book.  We  shall  only  add^  that  tecboical  vene 

word,  which  shall  stand  for  any  number,  or  to  contribute  much  to  the  assistance  of  th«  ar> 

resoWe  a  word  already  formed  into  the  number  mory,  both  as  they  geneFally  cootaia  a  f»s 

it  stands  for.  deal  in  a  little  compass,  and  also  because,  ^u 

u    e    i    o    u    au    ai    ei    ou   y  once  learned,  they  are  seldom  or  never  fcxj* 

123456     7     890  1  he  author  before  quoted  basg^iven  as  sewu 

b    d    t    f    I     s     p     k     n    %  specimens  of  such  verses  in  his  tory^chroiiftlipfT. 

*^                 ^  geography,  and  astronomy,  as  also  the  StwaL 

Here  a  and  b  stand  for  1,  eand  d  for  2,  t  and  Grecian,  and  Roman  coins,  weights,  and  ac» 

i  for  3,  and  so  on.    These  letters  are  assigned  sures,  8tc.     He  advises  his  reader  to  iom  w 

arbitrarily  to  the  respective  figures,  and  may  words  and  verses  for  his  own  use  himself;  » 

very  easily  be  remembered.    The  first  five  he  perhaps  will  better  remember  tbem  lUi 

Towels  in  order  naturally  represent  1,  2,  3,  4,  those  formed  by  the  aathor. 

5.  The  diphthong  aw,  bemg  composed  of  a,  1,  Be  this  as  it  will,  we  shall  here  give  his  tjfc* 

and  If,  5,  stands  for  6 ;  oi  for  7,  being  composed  of  the  kings  of  "England  since  the  conqon:; 

of  o,  4  and  i,  3 :  ou  for  9,  being  composed  of  o,  where  one  thousand  being  added  te  the  iiifie 

4,andti,5:  Thediphthon^^' will  easily  here-  in  each  word,  expresses   the  year  whsmtk^ 

membered  for  8,  being  the  initials  of  tlie  word,  began  their  reigns.    Thus, 

In  like  manner  for  the  consonants,  where  the  Will  con*fl«,  Rnf^oi,  Henro^. 

initials  could  be  conveniently  retained,  they  Steph6i7  &    Hensce^tt/;    RK$h6«ui,  Jsst. 

are  made  use  of  to  sic-nify  the  number,  as  t  for  Hethflfa^,  &  £d<^oi^. 

3,/ for  4,  #  for  6,  and  »  for  9.     The  rest  were  Edsefyp,    Edter/«,    Rise/ots,    Hefof«i 

assigned  without  any  particular  reason,  unless  liefi/a^qae. 

that  possibly/?  may  be  more  easily  remembered  Hensi/cd,  Edquai/aii%,  Efi  Hokt,  Hens** 

for  7,  or  septetn,  k  for  8,  or  oxtw,  d  for  2,  or  y^y,/^  Henodyn. 

rfiio;  A  for  1,  as  being  the  first  consonant,  and  Edscx/o*,   Mary/w/,   EWteil-,  Jansyi,  U 

/  for  5,  being  the  Roman  letter  for  50,  tl»an  roprimtf /. 

any  others  that  could  have  been  put  in  their  Carsec*©*,  Jam^etV;  Wil^'^,  Anpub,  Ge* 

places*  Mem.  Techn.  p.  2,  3.     It  is  further  to  bO'doi-sy, 
he  observed,  that  r  and  y  being  made  use  of  to 

represent  the  cypher,  where  many  cyphers  meet  As  to  Simonides'  method,  Quintilian  ssri  k 


together,  as  lObO,  1000000,  &c.  instead  of  a  willnotdeny  it  tobeofsooieuse;  for 

repetition  o(  axynyxyi  &c.  let  g  stand  for  100,  in  repeating  a  multitude  of  words  in  tbror^ 

ih  for  a  thousand,  and  m  for  a  million.     Thus  they  occur,  and  in  things  of  this  oatore:  sci 

ag  will  be  100,  t^  300 ;  aug  900,  &c.  ath  1000,  he  thinks  it  of  less  use  in  getting  by  hearts  k-as> 

am  lOOOOOO,  /oiim  59000000,  &c.     lb.  p.  5.  tinned  oration,  and  in  this  resjiect'iatfarr  so  i*^ 

Fractions  may  be  set  down  in  the  following  cumbrance.     He  himself  advises,  if  the  spef<"t 

manner :  let  r  signify  the  line  separating  the  to  he  remembered  be  long,  to  get  it  by  boit  Is 

numerator  and  denominator,  the  first  coming  parts,  and  those  not  very  small*  The  partir>«s 

be/ore^  the  other  after  it:  as  iro  f,  urp  f,  ought  chiefiy  to  be  made  according  to  the  <i::- 

poura^  -^y  &c.    When  the  numerator  is  I  or  fcrent  topics.     He  thinks  it  best  to  getthisr* 

unit,  It  need  not  be  expressed,  but  begin  the  by  heart  tacitly,  and  if,  tlie  better  to  fix  the  ^ 

fraction  with  r  ;  as  re  ^,  n  ^,  ro  i,  &c.    So  in  tention,  the  words  be  pronounced,  vet  it  stoj'i 

decimals,  rag  -f^i  rai/i  toW*    Ibid.  be  in  a  low  voice.     Apt  divisions  help  thrat^; 

This  is  the  principal  part  of  the  method,  mory  greatly.     But  after  all,  the  great  sri^ 

which  consists  in  expressing  numbers  by  arti-  memory  is  exercise ;  to  get  many  thicp  W 

ficial  words.     The  application  to  history  and  heart,  and  daily,  if  possible.  Notiiing  iacmvs 

chronology  isalso  performed  by  artificial  words,  more  by  use,  or  sufifers  more  by  neglect,  ibas 

The  art  herein  consists  in  making  such  a  the  memory.     At  whatever  age  a  man  aimi  as 

change  in  the  ending  of  the  name  of  a  place,  the  improvement  of  this  faculty,  hesiioiilU|M^ 

person,  planet,  coin,  &^c.  without  altering  the  ticntly  submit  to  the  uneasy  labioar  of  rrpcat^cr 

beginning  of  it,  as  shall  readily  suggest  the  what  he  has  read  or  written.  Here,  as  in  o^i^ 

thing  sought,  at  the  same  time  that  the  begin-  cases,  wliere  habits  are  to  be  acquired,  cxfm^ 

ning  of  the  word,  being  preserved,  shall  be  a  should  be  increased  by  degrees.     Qi^uit.  las^ 

leading  or  prompting  syllable  to  the  ending  of  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2.  p.  989. 
it  so  changed.  Thus  in  order  to  remember  the        Lord  Bacon  enumerates  several  helps  to  n**^ 

years  in  which  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  mory,  as  order,  artificial  place,  verse,  w hair* w 

Ctesar,   founded  their  respective  monarchies,  brings  an  intellectual  thing  to  strike  the  vcses 

•^e  following  word  may  be  formed ;  for  Cyrus,  and  tJioi>e  things  which  make  an  impie<siofl  t  ^ 
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tanft  of  »  strong  MttW>ii«  as  fear,  lurpriMy  Ttrf  rare,  ll  rfMratd  to  Mm  aHor  i^Miie  ialui 
r.  T  faoM  things  also  sink  deepest,  aod  dwell  rap  tion.  The  repuUtioD  of  his  wortcspfocaraft 
ag'est  in  the  memory,  which  are  impressed  him  a  place  in  the  acadeny  delb  Cfiosca  at 
H>n  a.  clear  mind  unprejudiced  either  before  Florence.  He  might  have  been  a  ■cm* 
after  the  impression,  as  the  things  we  learn  her  of  the  French  academy  at  its  Arst  ifistitii«> 
<*1iildhood,  or  think  of  just  before  ffoing  to  tion,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  Reoaeste  dee 
?^ep  ;  as  likewise  the  first  times  things  are  Dictionnaires :  bnt  when  that  was  forgot,  be 
ken  notice  of.  was  proposed  in  M84  to  fill  op  a  Tacant  place 

A  multitude  of  eircnmstances  also,  or,  as  it  in  that  academy,  and  was  excluded  only  by  tfaer 
ere,  liandles  or  holds  to  be  taken,  help  the  superior  interest  of  his  competitor  Mr.  Ber-^ 
«*niory ;  as  the  making  many  breaks  in  writ-  gent;  for  there  was  Bol  one  member  of  all 
g',  reading  or  repeating  aloud :  but  as  to  this  tnose  who  gave  their  votes  against  him  bulr 
sty  Kee  Qnintilian's  opinion  before  mentioned,  owned  that  ne  deserved  the  place.  lie  would 
hose  things  which  are  expected,  and  raise  not  suffer  his  friends  to  propose  him  again.  H^ 
ie  attention,  stick  better  than  such  as  pass  died  at  Paris  in  1692,  aged  7^'  m  wrote  a 
lightly  over  the  mind ;  whence  if  (| man  reads  great  number  of  books  in  prose  and  verse ;  thn* 
ny  vrriting  twenty  times  over,  he  will  not  re*  principal  of  which  are,  1.  Miscellaneons  works, 
lembcr  it  so  well  as  if  he  read  it  bnt  ten  times  2.  The  Origin  of  the  French  LAUgnage.  8. 
'ith  trying  between  whiles  to  repeat  it,  and  The  Origin  of  the  Italian  Tongue;  the  best 
oil  suiting  the  copy  where  his  memory  failed,  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Geneva,  in  IMSv 
MRMFHIS,  a  celebrated  town  of  Egynt,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Malherbe's  Poems, 
n  the  western  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  tlie  with  Notes.  5.  An  edition  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
>elta«  so  called  from  a  nymph,  one  of  the  tins,  with  Observations.  6.  Remarks  on  the- 
iau^bters  of  the  Nile.  It  once  contained  many  French  Tongue.  7.  Gh'eek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
»eaatiful  temples,  particular  those  of  the  god    French  Poems. 

Vpis.  (See  Apis.)    It  was  in  the  neighbour-       MENA60GUES.    See  EsfMNAOoavas. 

lood  of  Memphis  that  those  fomous  pyramids        MENAL4PPE,  a  sister  of  Antilope,  queen 

vere  built,  wnose  grandeur  and  beauty  still    of  the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 

istonish  the  modem  traveller.  The  place  where    hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  nation. 

Memphia  formerly  stood  is  not  now  known ;    She  was  ransomed,  and  Herculee  received  in 

the  rains  of  its  former  grandeur  were  conveyed    exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  oueen. 

to  Alexandria,  to  beautifjr  its  palaces,  or  to    (^Juv.y^A  daughter  of  the  centaur  CbiroD, 

adorn  the  neighbouring  cities.  beloved  and  ravished  by  iEolus^  son  of  Helen. 

M  BN.  The  plural  of  man*  She  retired  into  the  woods  to  hide  her  disgrace, 

Men-plbabbr.  s.  (men  and  ple&9er»)    One    and  when  she  had  brought  forth,  she  entreated 

too  careful  to  please  others  (Bphesiansy  the  god?  to  remove  her  totally  from  the  pur- 

Men.  (Ital.)  The  abbreviation  of  i/eno,    suits  of  Chiron.    She  was  changed  into  a  mare. 

Less :  as  Men  allegr^^  Less  quick :  Menpretio^    and  called  Osyroe.     She  became  a  constelia' 

Less  rapid.  tion  after  death,  called  the  horse.  (Hygtn.y^*' 

To  idE'NACE.  V,  a.  (rnenaeer^  French.)    Menaltppe  is  a  name  common  to  other  persons* 

To  threaten ;  to  threat  (Shak»pe«ire)»  but  it  is  generally  spelt  Melanlppe,  by  the  best 

Ma'if  ACB.    #.    (menace^  French.)    Threat    autltors.    (See  Mblah ippe.) 

(Brown).  MENANDER,  a  celebrated  comic  poet^  of 

ME'NACER.  e,  (menaceuTy  French.)    A    Athens,  educated  under  Theophrastus.     He 

threatener ;  one  that  threats  (PhiUipi).  was  universally  esteemed  bv  the  Greeks,  an(^ 

M  EN A'CHANITE,  in  mineralogy.    See    received  the  appellation  of  Prince  of  the  New 

Titanium.  Comedy.    His  writings  were  replete  with  ele* 

MENAGE  (Fr.),  denotes  a  collection  of    gance,  refined  wit,  and  judicions observations. 

animals  ;  whence  we  have  derived  the  word    Of  109  comedies  which  he  wrote,  nothing  re- 

mcnagcrie,  or  menagcru,  mains  but  a  few  fragments.     It  is  said  that 

M  ENAOB  (Giles),  in  Latin  ^gidius^  a  celc-    Menander  drowned  himself  in  the  52d  year  o# 

hratrd  French  writer,  born  at  Angers  in  16 13.    his  age,  B.  C.  293,  because  the  compositions  off 

He  finished  his  studies  in  that  city,  was  made    his  rival  Philemon  obtained  more  applause  than' 

advocate,  and  pleaded  for  some  time  at  Angers,    his  own.-^There  were  many  others  of  Ihia 

Pari»,  and  Poictiers ;  but,  becoming  at  length    name,  but  of  inferior  note.    The  fragments  of 

disgusted  with  the  bar,  turned  ecclesiastic,  and    Menander  were  first  published  by  Morel  in 

pvc  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  polite    Greek,  at  Paris,  A.  D.  1553.    The  edition  of 

literature.  He  at  length  entered  into  the  family    Leclerc,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1709  and 

of  the  cardinal  de  Retz  ;  but  disagreeing  with     1712,  is  full  of  blunders,  which  were  severely 

some  persons  belonging  to  his  eminence,  went    criticised  by  Dr.  Bentley. 

to  live  in  the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  where        MENCKE  (Otto),  a  learned  German,  was 

he  held  an  assembly  of  learned  men  every    born  at  Oldenburg  in  Westphalia  in  1044.    He 

Wednesday.    He  read  a  great  deal ;  had  a  pro-    became  professor  of  morality  at  Leipsic,  and 

digiou^  memory ;  and  was  incessantly  quoting    rector  of  that  university.     He  died  in  1707. 

in  his  conversation  verses  in  Greek,  Latin,     His  most  considerable  work  was  the  Acta  Bra- 

Italian,  French,  &c.  on  which  account  he  was    ditorum  of  Leipsic,  the  first  volume  of  which 

often  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  wits,  especially    was  entirely  by  him. 

towards  the  end  of  his  days.  His  great  memory        Menckb  (John  Buitard),  son  of  tlie  pre- 
lip  retained  even  in  his  old  age :  and,  wliat  is    ceding,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1074,    In  169^ 
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he  was  made  professor  of  history,  and  gained  tiz.  the    Dominicans,  the    Franciscans,  thr 

great  reputation  by  his  lectures.    He  died  in  Carmelites,  and  the  Angustins,  or  bermiu  t«i 

1732*     His  works  are  numerous,  the  chief  of  Si.  Augustin. 

which  is  entitled  De  Charlataneria  erudito-  As  the  pontiffs  allowed  tliese  four  meiuiiaiit 

rum  declamationes  du8e,  171^*  Bvo.     He  con-  orders  the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  ther 

tihued  the  Acta  Eruditorum,  which  had  been  thought  proper,  of  conversing  with  persons  df 

beffun  by  his  father.  every  rank,  of  instructing  the  yoath  and  omlti- 

To  MEND.  V,  a,  (emendo,  Latin.)  To  re-  tude  wherever  they  went ;  and  as  those  raocki 

pair  from  breach  or  decay  (fihronX     2.  To  exhibited,  in  their  outward  appearance  and 

correct ;  to  alter  for  the  better  (Pofte).    3.  To  manner  of  life,  more  striking  naarks  of  gravrtT 

help;  to  advance  (^Locke),     4.  To  improve;  and  holiness  than  were  observable  in  the  other 

to  increase  (JDryden).  monastic  societies,  they  arose  all  at  once  tetU 

To  Mend.  v.  n.  To  grow  better ;  to  advance  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  regarded  viih 

in  any  good  (Pope),  the  utmost  esteem  and  veneration  through  all 

ME'NDABLE.  a.  (from  mend,')  Cdi^Me  the  countries  of  Europe.    Theenthnaiasticai- 

of  being  mended.  tachment  to  these  sanctimonioQs  beggars  west 

MENDA'CITY.  s*  (from  mendax^  Latin.)  so  far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  an^eo- 

Falsehood  (Broton).  tic  records,  several  cities  were  divided  or  ca&- 

MENDE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  ca-  toned  out  into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to  thear 

pital  of  the  department  of  Lozei*e,  with  a  bi-  four  orders  ;  the  firstpart  being  asbigned  to  the 

shop's  see.     The  fountains,  and  one  of  the  Dominicans,  the  second  to  £e  F^aocuraos, 

steeples  of  the  cathedral,  are  remarkable.     It  the  third  to  the  Carmelites,  and  the  fourth  to 

18  very  populous;  has  manufactures  of  serges  the  Augustinians.    The  people  were  qdviII- 

and  other  woollen  stuffs ;  and  is  seated  on  the  ing  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  aoy  otbor 

Lot,  35  miles  S.  W.  of  Pay,  and  210  S.  by  E.  hands  than  those  of  the  mendicants,  to  wbuse 

of  Paris.     Lon.  3.  35  E.     Lat.  44.  31  N.  churches  they  crowded  to  perform  their  devo- 

ME'NDER.  8,  (from  mend,'^     One  that  tions,  while  living,  and  were  extremely  desit- 

makes  any  change  for  the  better  (oAa/r^^eare).  ons  to  deposit  there  also  their  remains  after 

MEN'DICANT.  a,  (mendicans,  Lat )  Beg-  death, 

ging ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary  (Fiddes).  To  ME'NDICATB.  v.  a.  (mendieot  Latia ; 

Me'ndicant.     8,    (niendicant,    French.)  mendier^  French.)  To  beg;  to  ask  aloisL 

A  beggar;  one  of  some  begging  fraternity.  MEND  I 'CITY.  *.  (jnendicitoM^  Lat.)  TW 

Mendicants,  or  begging  friars,  seve-  life  of  a  beggar, 

ral orders  ofreligious  in  popish  countries,  who,  MENDIP-HILLS,  a  lofty    tract,  in   thr 

having  no  settled  revenues,  are  supported  by  N.  E.  of  Somersetshire,  abounding  in  roJ, 

tlie  charitable  contributions  they  receive  from  calamine,  and  lead  ;  the  latter  said  to  be  of  a 

others.     This  sort  of  society  began  in  the  13th  harder  quality  than  that  of  other  countries, 

century ;  and  the  members  of  it,  b;^  the  tenor  Copper,  manganese,  bole,  and  red  ochre,  are 

of  their  institution,  were  to  remain  entirely  also  found  in  these  hills.     On  their  sammiu 

destitute  of  all  fixed  revenues  and  possessions ;  are  large  swampy  flats*  dangerous  to  cros«. 

though  in  process  of  time  their  number  became  MENDLESHAM,    a    town    in    Sofloll. 

a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  people.     Innocent  with  a  market  on  Friday,  IS  tulles  B.  of  Bory 

III.  was  the  first  of  the  popes  who  perceived  St.  Edmunds,  and  82  N.  E.  of  Londoo«    Loa. 

the  necessity  of  instituting  such  an  order;  and  1.  12  E.     Lat.  52.  24  N. 

accordingly  he  gave  such  monastic  societies,  as  MENDRAH,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 

made  a  profession  of  poverty,  the  most  distin^  of  Fezzan,  much  of  which  is  a  continoed  level 

guishing  marks  of  his  protection  and  favour,  of  hard  and  barren  soil ;  but  the  quautitr  of 

They  were  also  encouraged  and  patronized  by  trona,  a  species  of  fossil  alkali,  that  floats  on 

the  succeeding  pontiffs,  when  experience  had  the  surface,  or  settles  on  the  banks  of  its  na- 

demonstrated  their  public  and  extensive  use*  merous  smoking  lakes,  has  given  it  a  hi^hrr 

fulness.    But  when  It  became  generally  known  importance  than  that  of  the  most  fertile  dtv 

that  they  had  such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  tricts.    It  has  a  town  of  the  same  iia]oe,t() 

esteem  and   protection  of  the   rulers  of  the  miles  S.  of  Mourzook. 

church,  their  number  grew  to  such  an  enor-  MENDKISIO,  a  town  of  Swi&serland.  tU 

mous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and  sivarmed  capital  of  an  Italian  bailiwic,  containing  about 

so  prodigiously  in  all  the  European  provinces,  16,000  inhabitants.     It  is  seven  luiles  f?.  ol 

that  they  became  a  burthen,  not  only  to  the  Como.    Lon.  8. 59  E.    Lat.  25^  45  X. 

people,  but  to  the  church  itself.     The  great  MENDS,  for  a//ien{/«  (Skaktpeare). 

inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  excessive  MENECRATES.    The  most  remarkable 

multiplication  of  the  mendicant  orders  was  re-  of  this  name  is  a  physician  of  Syracuse,  &oious 

medied  by  Gregory  X.  in  a  general  council,  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.     He  crown^ 

which  he  assembled  at  Lyons  in  1272.    For  himself  like  the  master  of  the  gods,  and  to  * 

here  all  the  religious  orders  that  had  sprung  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  king  of  M^<^- 

up  after  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  1215,  don,  he  styled  himself  in  these  words,  Mr%t^ 

under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  HI.  were  crates  Jupiter  to  king  Philip,  grertiu^.  'I  Jr 

suppressed  ;  and  the  extravagant  multitude  of  Macedonian   monarch    answered,  PhUip    •*  * 

mendicants,  as  Gregory  called  them,  were  re-  mMcnecrcUeSy greetings  ondbetler  it u*€,  rhil  % 

duccd  to  a  smaller  number,  and  confined  to  invited  him  to  one  of  his  feasts,  but  a  U'  i« 

the  four  following  societies  or  denominations,  was  put  separate  for  the  physician,  on  vchub 
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lie  was  served  only  with  perfumes  andfrankia* 
cense,  like  the  father  of  the  gods.  He  then 
remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal.  He  lived 
about  3(>0  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 

MBNEDEMUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Cyrenaic  sect,  born  in  the  island  of  Eaboea. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  amonj;  his  coun- 
trymen for  some  time,  but  at  length  someper- 
aons,  out  of  envy,  prejudiced  their  minds 
against  him  on  the  false  charge  of  his  having 
formed  the  design  of  betraying  the  state.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

MsNSDBMUs,  a  cynic  philosopher,  who 
lived  at  a  later  period  than  the  preceding.  He 
wore  a  long  black  gown,  a  scarlet  girdle,  a  cap 
on  his  head,  whereon  were  represented  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  this  fantastic  dress 
he  used  to  perambulate,  pretendin^r  that  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  infernal  deities. 
Menippus  was  the  disciple  of  this  madman. 

MENEHOULD  (St.),  an  ancient  and  con- 
siderable town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mame,  with  a  castle  advantageously  situ- 
ated ;  hut  its  other  fortifications  have  been  de- 
molished. It  was  almost  totally  destroyed  bv 
a  conflagration  in  1719.  It  was  here,  in  1792, 
tliat  the  French  gave  the  first  check  to  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  Prussians,  which  in 
the  end  compelled  them  to  a  retreat.  St. 
Menehould  is  seated  in  a  morass,  on  the  river 
Aisne,  between  two  rocks,  20  miles  N.E.  of 
Chalons,  and  1 10  B.  of  Paris.  Lon.  4.  59  £. 
£at.  49.  2  N. 

M  ENELAUS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  brother  to 
Agamemnon.  His  father*s  name  was  Atreuf, 
ar cording  to  Homer,  or  according  to  Hesiod, 
&c.  he  was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  ^rope. 
(See  Plisthenes.)  He  was  educated  with  nis 
brother  Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atrens ; 
bat  soon  after  his  death,  Thyestes  his  brother 
usurped  tiie  kingdom,  and  oanisbed  the  two 
children  of  Plisthenes.  Menelaus  and  Aj^a- 
memnon  came  to  the  court  of  (Eneus,  king 
of  Calydonia,  who  treated  them  with  paternal 
care.  From  Calydooia  they  went  to  Sparta, 
'where,  like  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  pnnces, 
they  solicited  the  marriage  of  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  king  Tyndarus,  who  made  choice 
of  Menelaus.  (See  Helena.)  As  soon  as  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyndarus  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and  their  happi- 
ness was  complete.  This  was,  however,  of 
short  dnradon,  and  the  arrival  of  Paris  in 
Spacta.was  the  cause  of  great  revolutions.  (See 
Paris.)  Paris  carried  off  Helen,  and  the 
Oreek  princes,  mindful  of  their  oath,  took  up 
arms  to  defend  the  cause  of  Menelaus.  The 
combined  forces  assembled  at  Aults  in  Bceotia, 
where  they  chose  Agamemnon  for  their  gene- 
ral, and  Lalchas  for  their  high  priest.  They 
then  marched  to  meet  their  enemies  in  the 
field.  During  the  Trojan  war,  Menelaus  be- 
haved with  great  spirit  and  courage,  and  Parii 
mast  have  h\\en  by  his  hand,  had  not  Venus 
interposed,  and  redeemed  him  from  certain 
rleatli.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war, 
Kiel  en,  by  perfidiously  introducing  Menelaus 
jito  the  chamber  of  Deiphobus,  obtained  his 
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forgivenets,  and  she  retamed  wifli  hSm  Hk 
Sparta,  after  a  voyage  of  eight  years.  HUdM 
some  time  after  his  return. 

MENES,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  He  built 
the  town  of  Memphis,  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  p9- 
pularttv,  to  be  called  a  god  after  death. 

MENESTEUS  or  MBNESTHBua,  or  Mnbs- 
TBBUS,  a  son  of  Perens,  who  so  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
that  during  the  lomr  absence  of  Theseus,  he 
was  electedking.  The  lawful  monarch,  at  his 
return  home,  was  expelled,  and  Mnestheus  e^ 
tablished  his  usurpation  by  his  popularity  and 

Kiat  moderation.  As  be  had  ocen  one  of 
len*s  suitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  mt 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died  on 
his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  reigned 
23  years,  1205  B.C.  and  was  succeeded  by 
Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus. 
MENESTRAUDIE,     or    Minstrelsy. 

S French.)  The  general  name  under  which 
e  successors  of  Fhilip-Augustus  of  France 
recalled  and  established  those  minstrels  of 
Paris  who  had  formed  themselves  Into  a  cont- 
pany,  but  whom,  on  account  of  their  irrera- 
larity  and  licentiousness  of  conduct,  tnat 
prince  had  banished  from  the  kingdom  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign.  The  Menestraadie 
had  a  chief  appointed  over  them,  called  the 
Kingof  the  Minstrels. 

MENGEN,  a  town  of  Germanr,  in  Aus- 
trian Suabia,  33  miles  S.  W.  of  l/lm,  and  45 
S.  of  Stutgard.   Lon.  9.  13  E.    Lat.  48.  I  N. 

MENGS  (Anthony  Raphael),  first  painter 
to  the  kinjg  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Aussig 
in  Bohemia,  A.D.  1728.  His  father,  paint- 
er to  Augustus  III.  king  of  Poland,  perceiv- 
ing  his  superior  talents,  carried  him  from 
Dresden  to  Rome  in  1741.  Afler  having  there 
pursued  his  art  for  four  jears,  and  copied  the 
principal  monuments  of  tliat  capita^  he  re- 
tumea  to  Dresden,  where  he  executed  different 
works  for  Augustus  with  very  uncommon 
success.  During  his  abode  in  Italy  he  became 
acouainted  with  Don  Carlos  king  of  Naples ; 
ana  when  this  prince  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  1761,  he  was  careful  to  engage 
Mengs  in  his  service,  by  granting  him  a  yeany 
pension  of  2000  doubloons,  together  with  a 
house  and  equipage.  He  lived,  however, 
chiefly  at  Rome;  where,  in  1779,  he  fell  a 
sacrince  to  his  confidence  in  a  German  quack, 
who  pretended  to  cure  him  of  a  disease  which 
he  had  contracted  partly  by  his  intense  appli. 
cation,  and  partly  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  bis 
wife.  Mengs  was. an  author,  as  well  as  a 
painter,  and  his  works,  which  chiefly  reUte 
to  the  fine  arts,  have  been  published  in  2  vols. 
4to.  by  the  Chevalier  d'Asara.  He  combined 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Raphael,  Correg- 
gio,  and  Titian. 

ME'NIAL.  a.  (from  meiiiy.)  Belonging 
to  the  retinue,  or  train  of  servanU  (l>iy(£fi). 

Mb'nial.  9.  One  of  the  train  of  servants. 

ME'NIALS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol  sal- 
ver-shaped ;  calyx  thrcoleaved ;  berry  four* 
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celled;  feeds  lolilarj.    Ooe  species :  a  Soodi        Bat  if  D    lA  lb^jnLiy^=4D;  n^dfr^ 

American  herb,  with  allf  rnaie,  or^te,  eAUre,  fore  thm  meniacoa  wiu    be  e^nmlnt  Vi  i 

roarfa  leaves.  sphere. 

MBME.     See  Mlxia.  Lastly,  if  I>=d,   tHci  wHl/ht  «£iti 

MCNI\,  a   tovD  of  AastriaB    FlaAcien,  mo<i  therefore  a  rzj  Luxi ax  ?arx.jn  u>ii«iri, 

seated  od  the  Lis.     lo  15^5,  it  va.4  sLin^iU  ea^  viil  sciii  coodane  fK'*^    ^  a  ii  ata^  rr^* 

tirely  destroyed  bv  6re.  It  is  co&sicLerexJ  as  tiie  tioo. 

key  of  tiie  couDtr>':  and  io  eTerj  to<  from  ttte        AlCXISPE^RMUM.     Hcosnecd.  h  S> 

middle  of  the  IJihcentarj,  ti^  po?c»es»lao  of  it  taaj,  a  genos  91  tibe  cias*  duztria:  «rirri:> 

bas  been  deemed  of  tite  atmu^t  coos^^oence.  decaodria.     Fet^  fajor^  cxSkt-aK' ;  eir^'^  i^^ 

It  has  therefore  been  otteo  taken  and  reuken  ;  rior.      Male :  s^aenft  sixirra      Fcbl:  ^ 

the  last  time  by  tbe  French  in  17^4^  vben  the  mens  eifio,  bmin> ;  butiiiej  tva.  Qat-^eCrl. 

garrisoB  (in  order  to  save  the  unhappy  emi-  Twelve    species,   Batxres    «f  ladia  cb^y 

grants)  bravely  forced  their  way  through  the  three  of  America     Of  these  tke  chief  u  M. 

enemy.     It  is  ei^ht  miles  S£.  of  Ypres,  and  coccnlns — with    corrjair,    retase,  nocrii^ 

10  N.  of  Lisle.   Xon.  3.  9  E.     Lau  50.  4S  N.  leaves,  and  j^zed  stes.     The  hrrr^  » 

MENINSKI    or    Msnin    (Franciscas    a  the  coamMn  cooraloos  indicss  of  the  ibkf^ 

Mesgnien),  a  leame<i  orienuli^t,  was  bom  in  and  are  exrrmelr  intoYifatiag. 
Lorraine  in  1623.     He  travelled  to  t}»e  East,        3iE.\NOMTE.S,  a  sect  of  BifCi>ts.  wk 

and  for  his  skill  in  the  oriental  laniraa^es  was  were  formerlv  prevalent  in  HoUaad;  uk:i; 

made  counsellor  of  war  to  the  emperor,  and  their  rise  in  f^jd,  frocn  one  MesaeSbiMk  > 

Jrincipal  interpreter.     He  died  at  Vienna  in  Romish  priest. 
698.     His  greatest  work  is  entitled,  Thesaa-        ME^CECEUS,  a  Toan^  TMnn,  foo  «^ 

ras  Lingnarum  Orientalium,  Vienna,  5  vols.  Creon.     He  odered  himself  to  death  (ot  -^ 

folio,  1^,  and  16S7.  I>ii  Manes,  when  an  ocacle  kad  ordotd  ^ 

MBNINX.  (menina,  fir.v£>y>  from  /ti>*%  to  Tbebaos  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  it  wrrnMnU  d 

remain.)    The  Greek  term  for  the  membranes  those  who  sprang  from  the  dragvn's  trA 

«nTeloping  the  brain.     See  Dvea  mateb  and  and  he  killed  hinself  near  the  ca.re  mhtre  is^ 

PiA  If ATER.  dragon  of  Mars  bad  formerly  resided. 

McNiNX  DURA.     See  Dura  mater.  MEXCETES,  the  pilot  of  tbe  ship  of  Gfa. 

MEMPPUS,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and  the  at  the  naval  gases  exhibitea  by  .Eneasixtk 

disciple  of  Menedemus,  was  bom  at  Gadara  in  anniversary  of  bis  father's  death.    Bt  w 

Palestine.   He  wrote  some  snarl ish  satires,  for  thrown  into  the  sea  hv  Gyas  fcMr  bisiuiv^ 

which  reason  writings  of  that  stamp  have  been  tion,  and  saved  himself  by  s»iiii«tag  ^  ^ 

jometimes  called  IVlenippean.  rock. 

MEM'SCl  L  M.     In  bounv,  a  genos  of       MENCETIUS,  a  sno  of  Act»r  and  JE^ 

the  class  cryptoramia,  order  filices.     Fructi-  He  left  his  mother  and  went  to  ODnas^v^'f^ 

fication  in  neariv  parallel  lunules,  with  the  he  had  by  Sthenele«  Pktroclni«  ones  ci^^\ 

veins  of  the  frond  intervening  ;  involucreless.  from  him  Mencetiadcs.    McDcetias  was osc  «i 

Two  species ;  both  exotics.  the  Ar^onants. 

MENISCUS,  a  lens  or  glass,  convex  on  one        MEXCLOG  Y.  j.  (^4.*^iy«.)     A  itp^ 

side,  and  concave  on  the  other.     Sometimes  of  months  (StiUin^eef). 
also  called  a  lune  or  lunula.    See  Dioptrics.        MENORRUA'Gi A.  (memerrka^iA,  h->'- 

To  find  the  focus  of  a  meniscuN,  the  rule  is,  ^ «Y<>,  from  f^nn»^  the  menses,  and  j.^t.^%  w 

as  tlie  difference  between  the  diameters  of  tlie  break  oat.)     An  immodemte  flow    of  tk 

convexity  and  concavity,  is  to  either  of  them,  menses.     A  genns  of  disease  in  tbe  class  py- 

so  is  the  other  diametei  to  the  focal  length,  or  rexia   and    order    hsmorrbagia   of   CoIIcil 

distance  of  the  focus  from  the  meniscus.     So  Species,  1.  Menorrhagia  mbm,  proper ;  froa 

that,  having  given  the  diameter  of  the  con-  women  neither  with  child  nor  in  ciiildbtnk 

vexity,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  of  the  concavity*  2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serons;  tbe  finor  albu 

so  as  to  remove  the  focus  to  any  proposed  Ji-  see  Lbucorrhcea.    3.  Menorrhagia  ntionis?^ 

stance  from  the  meniscus.    For,  if  D  and  d  be  from  some  local  disease.     4.  Menorrha^  li>- 

the  diameters  of  the  two  sides,  andy*  the  focal  cliialis,  from  women  after  delivery.     See  L«>- 

distance ;  then  since,  chia. 

by  the  rule  D—d  :D::d  :/,  ME'NOW.  #.  (commonly  ostnaow.)  A  tek 

therefore      d:D:  :/— </ ;/,  ME'NSAL. n. (nunmlis^  Latin.)    Bebo^- 

or  /—J  xf'..d\D.  ing  to  the  Uble ;  transacted  at  tnble<Gr^»^w). 

Hence,  if  D,  the  diameter  of  the  concavity        MENSES.    See  Catam rnia  and  Mx^- 


be  double  to  (/,  that  of  the  con vexityy  will  be    itrvatxon. 
c^ual  to  D,  or  the  focal  disUnce  equal  to  the        ME'NSTRUAL.  o.  (menafrsM,  Ladn.)  1. 
diameter ;  and  therefore  the  meniscus  will  be    Monthly ;  happejiing  once  a  month  :  la^is^ 

a  month  (Bentiey),    2,  Pertaining  to  a  nra- 


equivalent  to  a  plano-convex  lens. 

Again,  if  D=a3</,  or  the  diameter  of  the  struum  (Bacon). 

concavity  triple  to  that  of  the  convexity,  then  MENSTRUA'TION.   From  the  nteros  of 

will/=iD,  or  the  focal  distance  equal  to  the  every  healthy  woman  who  is  not  preirnant.  et 

radius  of  concavity ;  and  therefore  the  raenis-  who  does  not  give  suck,  there  is  a  dischart*  91 

cus  will  be  eiiuivalcnt  to  a  lens  equally  con-  a  fluid  resembling  blood,  at  certain  peri-».is, 

vex  on  cither  side.  from  the  tune  of  puberty  to  the  a{>proach  -A 
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»ld  skge ;  aad,  frdv  the  pMiads  «r  Mtanu  «l  vonm  ki  Hit  nav  cluBate,  or  l«  IliefUM 

his    dkchurgte,  it   is  calkd  nenstniftiioa,  womut  at  different  feriodc ;  ia  Ibin  oonntiy  it 

There  a«e  ieY«ra^  exoeptioni  to  this  defini*  anouBts  to  aboEt  five  or  six  ounoet. 

ion.     It  is  said  that  some  women  never  men*  There  is  also  a  great  diflereiiee  in  the  tiae 

•trttate  ;  some  raenstraate  while  thejr  oontinne  repaired  for  the  •eompletion  of  each  period  of 

o  give  euck  {  and  others  are  said  to  menstrifc-  xnenstroation.    In  some  women  the  oiseharM 

ite  during  pregnancy :  some  are  said  to  men*  netams  precisely  to  a  day  or  an  boar,  ajad  m 

traate  in  early  infancy •  and  others  in  old  others  there  is  a  variation  of  several  days  wid> 

ig'e ;  bat  soch  discharges.  Dr.  Denmati  is  of  out  inoonvenienoe.     In  some  it  is  ^shed  ia 

opinion  may,  with  more  propriety,  he  called  a  few  hoars,  and  in  others  it  contiaaes  lirMi 

norbid,  or  syn^tmoatic :  bat  the  definition  is  one  to  tea  dajrs,  hut  the  intermediate  llae^ 

^nerally  trne.  firom  three  to  six  days,  is  the  most  osaal. 

Atwbfitevertinae  of  Itle  this  discharge  comes  There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  do* 

>n,  a  wmnaa  k  said  to  be  at  puberty :  though  rived  from  the  Jewish  leeialater,  afterwarda 

>f  this  ii  is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  caose.  adopted  by  the  Arabiaa  imysiciaas,  «m1  cr^ 

The  early  or  late  appearance  of  the  menses  dited  in  other  countries,  that  the  meastmooi 

nay  depend  upon  the  ditnate,  the  constitution,  blood  possessed  some  peculiar  malignaat  jpi»- 

lie  delicacy  or  hardness  of  living,  and  upo*  perttes.    The  severe  regolations  micfa  have 

he  DMKUiers  of  those  wi  th  whom  voung  women  oeen  made  in  some  countries  for  the  conduct  of 

'inverse.    In  Greece  and  other  hot  countries,  women  at  the  time  of  menstraatioB,  the  ex* 

rirls  begin  to  menstruate  at  ei|^ht,  nine,  and  pression  need,  Isaiah,  chap.  xxx«  and  Esekiel, 

«si  years  of  age ;  but,  advancing  to  the  nor^  the  disposal  of  the  blood  discharged,  or  of  any 

h«rn  climes,  there  is  a  gradual  protraction  of  thing  contaminated  with  it,  the  complaints  of 

he  time  till  we  come  to  Laplanid,  where  wo-  women  attribated  to  its  retention,  and  the 

nea  do  net  menstruate  till  they  arrive  at  ma-  effects  enumerated  by  grave  writers,  indicaie 

;arer  age,  and  then  in  small  onantities,  at  the  most  dreadlul  apprehensions  of  its  baneM 

ong  intervals,  and  sometimes  only  in  the  som-  infloeooe.    Under  peculiar  drcnmsteoces  of 

ner.    But,  if  they  do  not  menstruate  accord-  health,  or  states  of  the  nteros,  or  in  hot  clii' 

ng*  to  the  genius  of  the  ooantry,  it  is  said  mates*  if  the  evacuation  be  slowly  made,  the 

hey  suffer  equal  inconveniences  as  in  warmer  nienstroous  blood  may  become  mora  aeifm»- 

rli mates,  where  the  quantity  disclisrged  ia  nious  or  ofensive  than  the  cooMnoa  mam,  or 

nach  greater,  and  the  periods  shorter.    Ia  any  other  secretion  from  it :  but  in  this  coa»> 

his  country,  giris  be^n  to  meostrnate  from  try  and  age,  no  malignity  ia  suspected,  the 

he  foorteenth  to  the  eighteenth  ^ear  of  their  menstruoas  wooum  mixes  In  cociety  as  at  all 

kge,  and  sometimea  at  a  later  period,  withoat  other  times^  and  there  is  no  reason  ror  thii^k* 

ui^  sis  OS  of  the  disease;  hot  if  they  are  lax-  ing  otherwise  than  that  this  dischaige  is  of 

inously  educated,  sleeping  upon  down  beds,  the  most  inofienaive  nature, 

iod  sitting  in  hot  rooms,  menstruation  nsoally  At  the  approach  of  old  age  woaaen  ceaee  la 

rommenoes  at  a  more  eariy  period.  menstruate ;  but  the  time  of  cessation  is  coi^ 

Many  changes  in  the  constitution  and  ap>  monly  regulated  by  the  original  early  or  late 

>earanoe  of  women  ara  produced  at  the  time  appearances  of  the  menses.     With  those  who 

>f  tbeir  first  beginning  to  menstruate.    Their  began  to  menstruate  at  ten  or  twelve  yean  of 

complexion  is  improvra,  their  countenance  is  age,  the  discbarge  will  often  cease  before  they 

nore  exnressive  and  animated,  their  attitudes  arrive  at  forty ;  but  if  the  first  appearance  waa 

pmcefai,  and  their  conversation  more  intelli-  protracted  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  yean  of  age^ 

i^'ent  and  agreeable ;  the  tone  of  their  voice  independently  of  disease,  such  women  may 

>econies  more  harmonious,  their  whole  frame,  continue  to  menstruate  till  they  have  passed  the 

>at  particularly  tbeir  breasts,  are  expanded  fiftieth,  or  even  approach  the  sixtieth  year  e f 

uid  enlarged,  and  their  minds  are  no  longer  their  age*    fiat  the  most  frequent  time  of  the 

^ng^aged  in  childish  pursuits  and  amusements,  cessation  of  the  menses,  in  this  country,  is  b^ 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without  any  tween  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  year  { 

;>receding  indisposition ;  but  there  are  geno"  after  which  women  never  bear  children.    By 

^lly  appearances  or  symptoms  which  indicate  this  constitutional  regulation  of  the  mensest 

he  change  that  is  about  to  take  place.  These  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  in  every  ooun- 

tre  osuaUy  more  severe  at  the  first  than  in  the  try  confined  to  the  moat  vigorous  part  of  life ; 

(Qceeeding  periods:  and  they  are  similar  to  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  children  might  have 

hose  produced  by  uterine  irritation  from  other  become  parents,  and  old  woasen  might  have 

onuses,  as  pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  ex-  had  children,  when  they  were  unable  to  sup* 

tremities,  complaittts  of  the  viacera,  with  v»-  ply  them  with  proper  or  sufficient  nouriaa*- 

-ioas  hysteric  and  nervous  afiections.    These  ment.    See  Cataminia  and  Midwifxrv. 

^mmence  with  the  first  disposition  to  mei^  ME'NSTRUOUS.  a.  (meoWmar,  Latin.) 

(traate,  and  continue  till  the  discharge  comet  I .  Having  the  catamenia  {Sandys).    2.  Hap- 

>n,  when  thev  abate  or  disappear,  returning,  pening  to  women  at  certain  times  (BrQum). 

lowever,  with  considerable  violence  in  some  MEkNSTRUUM.  (mefia^raMm.)  Solvent, 

vomen,  at  every  period  during  life.    The  A 11  liquors  are  so  called,  which  am  used  as  dis- 

jtiantity  of  blood  discharged  at  each  evacua-  solvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  or  ingie- 

ion  depends  upon  the  climate,  constitution,  dients  by  infusion,  decoction,  &c.    Theprinci- 

uid  manner  of  h  ving ;  bat  it  varies  in  diflerent  pal  menstrua  made  use  of  in  pharmacy  are  wa- 
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ter,  vitions  spirits,  oils,  acids,  and  alkaline  li'>  qntckliroe,  instances  of  tvhidi  occnr  in  Die 
quors.  Water  is  the  menstnium  of  all  salts,  of  preparation  of  soap  and  in  the  comiDoa  cant- 
vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal  jellies.  Of  the  tic.  Thus  assisted,  tbey  redace  the  flesh, 
first  it  dissolves  only  a  determinate  quantity,  bones,  and  other  solid  parts  of  aoimala,  into  a 
though  of  one  kind  of  salt  more  than  of  an*  gelatinous  matter.  Solutions  made  in  water 
other ;  and  being  thus  saturated,  leaves  any  ad-  and  spirit  of  wine  possess  the  virtae  of  the 
ditional  quantity  of  the  same  salt  untouched,  body  dissolved ;  whilst  oils  generally  sbcalfae 
It  is  never  saturated  with  the  two  latter,  but  its  activity,  and  acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  qoa- 
unites  readily  with  any  proportion  of  them,  llty-  Hence  watery  and  spirituoasliooors  are 
forming  with  different  qnantities^  liquors  of  the  proper  menstrua  of 'the  native  virtars  of 
different  consistencies,  it  takes  up  likewise,  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  Most  of  the 
when  assisted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  foregoing  solutions  are  easily  effected,  by  pocr- 
gummy  resins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh :  the  tng  the  menstrnum  on  the  body  to  be  m&eolr. 
solutions  of  which,  thoujgh  imperfect,  that  is,  ed,  and  suffering  them  to  stand  together  for 
not  transparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a  milky  hue,  some  time,  exposed  to  a  suitable  warmth.  A 
are  nevertheless  applicable  to  valuable  purposes  strong  heat  is  generally  requisite  to  enable  oils 
in  medicine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their  office; 
menstruum  of  the  essential  oils  and  resins  of  nor  will  acids  act  on  some  metallic  bodies 
vegetables;  of  the  pure  distilled  oils  of  ani-  without  its  assistance.  Tlie  action  of  watery 
-mals ;  and  of  soaps,  thnugh  it  does  not  act  up-  and  spirituous  menstrua  is  likewise  expedited 
on  the  expresseci  oil  ana  fixed  alkaline  salts,  by  a  moderate  heat,  though  the  qoantity  which 
of  which  soap  is  composed.  Hence,  if  soap  con-  they  afterwards  keep  dissolved  u  not,  as  some 
tain  any  superfluous  quantitv  of  either  the  oil  suppose,  by  this  means  increased.  All  that 
or  salt,  it  may,  by  means  of  this  menstruum,  heat  occasions  tliese  to  take  up  mere  than 
be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It  dissolves,  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  tht  cuii 
by  the  assistance  of  heat, volatile  alkaline  salts,  will,  when  the  heat  ceases,  subside  ajFsio. 
and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  composed  The  action  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which 
either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  they  dissolve  is  generally  accompanied  with 
the  sal  diureticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  heat,  effervescence,  and  a  copious  diachargeof 
nitrous  acid.  Oils  dissolve  vegetable  resins  fumes.  The  fumes  which  arise  during  the  di5- 
and  balsams,  wax,  animal  fats,  mineral  bitu-  solution  of  some  metals  in  the  vitriolic  adJ 
mens,  sulphur,  and  certain  metallic  substances  prove  inflammable;  hence  in  the  preparation  of 
particularly  lead.  The  expressed  oils  are,  for  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  sine,  die  ope- 
the  most  of  these  bodies,  more  powerful  men-  rator  ou^ht  to  be  careful,  especually  where  the 
strua  than  those  obtained  by  distillation  ;  as  solution  is  made  in  a  narrow-movthed  vessel, 
the  former  aremore  capable  of  sustaining  with-  lest,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a  candle* 
out  injury  a  strongheat,  which  is  in  moat  cases  the  exhaling  vapour  be  set  on  fire.  There  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  act.  All  acids  another  species  of  solution  in  which  the  mols* 
dissolve  alkaline  salts,  alkaline  earths,  and  ine-  ture  of  air  is  the  menstruum*  Fixed  alkahne 
tallic  substances.  The  different  acids  differ  salts  and  those  of  the  neutral  kind,  composMi 
greatly  in  their  action,  upon  these  last :  one  dis-  of  alkaline  salts  and  the  ve^tahle  acids,  or  of 
solving  some  particular  metals ;  and  another,  alkaline  earths,  and  any  acid  except  the  vitri- 
others.  The  vegetable  acids  dissolve  a  con-  olic,  and  some  metallic  salts,  on  hem?  exposeJ 
siderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron,  copper,  and  for  some  time  to  a  moist  ur,  gradoafly  attn&rt 
tin  ;  and  extract  so  much  from  the  metallic  its  humidity,  ana  at  length  become  liquid, 
part  of  antimony  as  to  become  powerfully  erne-  Some  substances,  not  dissoluble  by  water  in 
tic  ;  they  likewise  dissolve  lead,  if  previously  itb  grosser  form,  as  the  butter  of  antimoar,  ar» 
calcined  by  fire;  but  more  copiously  if  cor-  easily  liquified  by  this  slow  action  of  the  aefial 
roded  by  their  steam.  Tlie  marine  acid  dis-  moisture.  This  process  is  termed  e2rl£^«afuoL 
solves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  though  it  The  cause  of  solution  assi^ed  by  some  as- 
scarce  acts  on  any  other  metallic  substance  in  turalists,  namely,  the  admission  of  the  ^bk 
the  common  way  of  making  solutions,  may,  particlesofone  body  into  the  pores  of  another, 
nevertheless,  be  artfully  combined  with  them  whose  figure  fits  them  for  their  receplioB,  n 
all  except  gold.  The  corrosive  sublimate  and  not  just  or  adequate,  but  hypothetical  and  ill- 
antimonial  caustic  of  the  shops  arc  combina-  presumed  ;  since  it  is  fonud  that  some  bodia 
tions  of  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic  part  will  dissolve  their  own  quantity  of  o  ~ 
of  antimony,  effected  by  applying  the  acid  in  water  does  of  Epsom  salt,  alkobol  of 


the  form  of  fume  to  the  suojects,  at  the  same    oils,  mercury  or  metals,  one  metal  of  anethtr, 
time  strongly  heated.  The  nitrons  acid  is  the    &c.  whereas  the  sum  of  the  pores  or  vacaitics 


common  menstruum  of  all  metallic  substances,  of  every  body  must  be  necessarily  leas  tfass 

except  gold  and  the  antimonial  semi-metal,  the  body  itself,  and  consequently  those  i*otn 

which  are  soluble  only  in  a  mixture  of  the  ni-  cannot  receive  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to 

trous  and  marine.    The  vitriolic  acid  easily  the  body  wherein  they  reside, 

dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper :  and  may  be  How  a  menstruum  can  suspend  bodies  mwk 

made  to  corrode,  or  imperfectly  dissolve  most  heavier  than  itself,  which  very  often  happru, 

of  the  other  metals :    Alkaline  lixivia  dissolve  may  be  conceived  by  considering,  that  lir 

oils,  resinous  substances,  and  sulphur.    Their  parts  of  no  fluids  can  be  so  easily  separate^:, 

power  is  grcutiy  promoted  by  the  addition  of  but  that  they  will  a  little  resist  or  retard  tt^ 
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ie«cent  of  anjr  heavy  bocli<:s  fbroagb  Uiem:  and  of  fitirope ;  tiro  or  tfarae  of  iDdia*  and  one  of 
hat  this  resistance  is,  caUris  paribuM^  sttU  America  |  tivelre  cooimon  to  tlie  tvastes,  wet 
>roportlonabIe  to  thcsurfai^eof  the  descending  fields,  ditches,  and  river  banks  of  England. 
>od;es.  But  the  surfaces  of  bodies  by  no  means  The  following  are  the  chief: 
ncrease  or  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  1.  M.  viridis.  Spear-mint.  Spikes  inter- 
heir  solidities  do :  for  the  solidity  increases  as  rupteil,  leaves  sessile,  lanceolata,  acute,  naked ; 
he  cube,  but  the  surface  only  as  the  square  of  bractes  setaceous,  a  little  hairy ;  teeth  of  the 
he  diameter;  wherefore  it  is  ulain,  that  very  calyx  somcwliat  hairy.  It  is  common  to  our 
iinall  bodies  will  have  much  larger  surfaces^  own  marshes,  and  is  an  article  In  the  London 
n  proportion  to  their  solid  contents,  than  Pbarmacopceia  of  the  Royal  College,  under 
arger  oodies  will,  and  consequently,  wlien  the  name  of  mentlia  sativa.  11  is  less  warm 
lecome  exceeding  small,  may  easily  be  buoyed  than  pepper-mint,  but  of  mor^  pleasant  fla- 
jp  in  the  liquor.  vour,  and  hence  more  generally  used  for  culi- 

MENSUR^^I'LITY.    #.    (meMurubUUi^  nary  purposes.    It  is  a  f^ood  stomachic,  an ti- 

Fienrh.^  Camrcity  of  being  measured.  spasmodic,  and  carminative ;  highly  useful  in 

M  C'^S  UK  ABLE.  a.  (lArn^ifra,  Lat.)Mea-  anomalous    retchings  and    other    dyspeptic 

arable  ;  that  may  be  measured  (^Uolder).  symptoms,    often    producing    instantaneous 

ME'XSUHAL.  a.  (from  mrnairra,  Latin.)  relief.    Its  officinal  preparations  are  an  essen- 

Relating  to  measure.  tial  oil,  a  spirit,  and  a  simple  water. 

To  ME'NSURATE.  t*.  o.  (from  mensura,  2.  M.  piperitis.     Pepper-mint.    Spikes  oW 

[^atin.)    To  measure ;  to  take  the  dimension  tose,  interrupted  below :  leaves  petioled,  eomo* 

»f  anv  thing.  what  ovate,  nearly  glabrous  ;  culyx  quite  gl»> 

ii^IENSL RATION,    the    act,  or   art,    of  brous  at  the  base.    Found  wild  in  our  wet 

neasuring  figured  extension  and  bodies;  or  of  fields.     The  meotha  piperitis  of  the  Londom 

indingthedimensions,  and  contents  of  lv>dies,  college,  possesses  a  more  pungent  taste  than 

>oth  superficial  and  solid.  spear-mint;  is  medicinally  aupropriated to  the 

Every  different  species  of  menyuration  ises-  same  uses;  and  officinally  yields  an  essential 

imated  and  measured  by  others  of  the  same  oil,  spirit,  and  simple  water, 

kind ;  so,  the  solid  contents  of  bodies  are  3.  M.  Upulegium.    Penny-royal.    Flowers 

neasured  by  cubes,  as  cubic  inches,  or  cubic  in  whorls;  leaves  ovate)  stem  prostrate;  pe- 

Vet,  &c. ;  surfaces  by  squares,  as  square  inches,  dicies  and  calyxes  everywhere  downy;  teeth 

eet,  kc.;  and  lengths  or  distances  by  other  of  tlie   latter    ciliate.     Found    on   our  wet 

ines,  as  inches,  feet,  &c.  heaths;  ami  employed  medicinallv  like  the 

The  contents  of  rectilinear  figures,  whether  two  preceding  under  the  name  of  t^ULSoiuM, 

)lane  or  solid,  can  be  accurately  determined,  which  see. 

•r  expressed ;  but  of  many  curved  ones,  not.  4.  M •  cervina.  Hart's  penny-royal.  Flowers 

jo  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  cubature  in   whorls;  bractes   palmate;    leaves  linear; 

if  the  sphere,  are  problems  that  have  never  stamens  longer  than  tlie  corol.     A  mtive  of 

-et  been  accurately  solved.     See  the  various  Montpellier:  employed  medicinally  under  the 

cinds  of  men.suration,  »s  well  as  that  of  the  name  of  Pulbgium  ckbvinum,  which  see. 

lilTereiit  figures,  under  their  respective  terms.  Tliesc  are  all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  or 

The  first  writers  on  GeomettT  were  chiefly  dividing  the  roots, 

vriters  on  Mensuration;  as   Kuclid,  Archi-  MENTFGO.    (from    menium^   the  chin.) 

riedes,   &:c.      The  brht  modern  authors  on  The  scab  among  sheep, so  called  because  it  in- 

tlensuration  are  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Dr.  Hut-  fests  their  mouths  and  chins, 

on.     The  work  of  the  last  mentioned  author  MhyNTION.  «.  (menttoii,  French;  ineaftb, 

annot  be  too  warmly  recommended;   being  Latin.)  1.  Oral  or  written  recital  of  any  thing 

ery  comprehensive,  and  peculiaily  valuable  (Hogiri),    2.  Cursory  or  incidental  nomina- 

lotn  as  it  relates  to  the  tlieory  and  practice.  tion  (^MUton), 

MENTA'GRA.  a.  (meniaMta  from  mentttm^  To  Ms^ntion.  p.  a.  (meniuMner,  French,) 

he  chin,  and  aye«  a  prey.)    An  eruption  about  To  write  or  express  in  words  or  writiog  (/«a.). 

he  chin,  forming  a  tenacious  crust,  like  tliat  MENTON,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  princi- 

•n  tcald  heads.  pality  of  Monaco,  with  a  castle.    It  has  a  con- 

ME'NTAL.  a.  (mentale,  French  ;  mentist  siderable  trade  in  fruit  and  oil ;  and  is  seated 

jatin.)     Intellectual;  existing  in  the   mind  near  the  sea,  five  miles  E.N.  £.  of  Monaco,  and 

Milton).  eight  W.S. W.  of  VentimiKlia.    Lon.  7.  35  E. 

M  E'ATALLY.  ad.    Intellectually  ;  in  the  Lat.  43.  4G  N. 

uiud  ;  not  practically  i)r  externally,  but  in  MENTOR,  in  (ahuloos  liistory,  a  faithful 

buuirlit  or  meditation  (I?eii//ey).  friend  (»f  Ulysses.— An  excellent  artist  in  po- 

HIENTASTRLM.  (meniuitrum^oi meuthA^  lishiiur.cupn,  and  engraving  flowers  on  them, 

lint.)    The  red  water  mint.    See  Mbntua  MENTZ,  an  archbishopric  and  electorate  of 

QUATicA.  Oerniany,  .in   the  circle  of  Lower     Rhine; 

M£NTHA.      Mint.      In  botany,  a  genus  boundeu  on  the  N.  by  Weteravia  and  Hesse, 

f  the  class  didynanita,  order  gyninofperiuia.  on  the  E.  by  Franconici,  on  S.  hy  the  palatinate 

*alyx  five-cleft ;  corol  nearly  equal,  four-cleft;  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Vf.  hy  tite  electorate 

lie  broadest  segment  notched  ;  stamens  erect,  of  Treves,     It  is  50  miles  long  and  20  broad« 

Istant.    Twenty  species :  almost  all  Dutlvea  and  very  fertile*   The  elector  is  also  sovereign 

VOL.  vn.  N  N 
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of  Eiclisticlil,  Eisfield,  or  Rifield  (a  country    ratTier  acute,  doWny  nnderneatli  ;  germs  f:]* 
surrounded  by  Hesse,'riiuringia,Grubenliagen,    brous ;  berries  two  or  ihree  sewlf  J.     A  naiir 
aiid  Culenberfr),  and  of  the  city  and  territory    of  Siberia,  with  small,  ronndisli,  bright  rnl 
of  Effort,  in  'ihuringia.  fruit. 

Mentz,  or  Mayence,  a  considerable  city  1.  M.  oxyaoantha.  Wbite-tbom.  Haw- 
of  Germany,  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  thorn.  May.  Glastonbury -thorn.  Spinov  ; 
with  a  university,  and  an  archbishop's  see.  leaves  obtuse,  mostly  trifi<t,  serr&te,  glabrous ; 
The  archbishop  is  an  elector  of  the  empire,  segmentsof  the  calyx  lanceolate,  acate ;  styla 
arch-rhancellor  of  the  empire,  keeper  ot  the  three.  There  is  another  variety,  with  larL'e 
archives,  and  director  of  the  general  and  par-  kidney-form  stipules.  Found  wild  in  ooroirB 
ticular  assemblies.     This  city  is  built  in  an  ir-    hedges. 

regular  manner,  and  plentifully  provided  with  2.  M.  pyracantha.  Evergreen-ibom.  Spi- 
churches.  In  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  gloomy  nous ;  leaves  lanceolate,  crenate  ;  calyx  of  the 
fabric,  is  what  they  call  a  treasury,  which  con-  fruit  obtuse ;  styles  (ive.  The  flowers  are  sac- 
tains  a  number  of  clumsy  jewels',  some  relics,  ceeded  by  red  berries,  which  make  »  beantlfal 
and  a  rich  wardrobe  of 'sacerdotal  vestments,  appearance  throush  the  winter.  It  is  a  native 
Mentz  is  one  of  the  towns  which  claim  the  in-    of  France  and  Italv. 

vention  of  printing  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  MENYA'NTHES.  Buck-bean.  In  bo- 
best  rhenish  wine  is  limited  to  a  circle  of  about  tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order 
five  miles  round  it.  The  French  took  this  moi'iogynia:  corol  hairy ;  stigma  cloveo  ;  cap- 
place  by  surprise,  in  October  1792 ;  and  they  sule  one-celled.  Five  species ;  one  a  native  of 
so  greatly  strengthened  the  fortifications,  that,  the  Cape  ;  two  of  India;  two  of  Europe,  and 
the  next  year,  it  stood  a  long  blockade  and  found  on  the  river  banks  or  in  tbe  marshes  of 
siege  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom,  our  own  country.  The  following  are  the 
however,  it  surrendered  in  July  171^3.     It  wa&    chief. 

re-attarked  by  the  French  in  17^5,  but  they  1.  M.  nymphaeoides.  Leaves  cordate,  re- 
were  defeated  before  it,  both  in  April  and  Oc  pand ;  corols  ciliate.  Found  on  onr  river 
tober,  by  tlie  Austrians,  who  also  relieved  it  oanks  and  in  our  rivers, 
from  a  blockade  of  two  months,  in  September  2.  M.  trifoliata.  Leaves  three  on  ike  sane 
17iH).  They  soon  after,  however,  resumed  the  peticle.  Found  in  our  marshes. 
siege,  whicli  continued  till  the  signing  of  the  3.  M.  cristata.  Leaves  cordate;  with  waved 
treaty  of  Udina,  in  October  1797,  after  which  margin;  corols  croivned  at  tlie  month  of  the 
the  emperor  withdrawing  the  Austrian  troops,  tube  only  with  white  filaments ;  peticles  vitk 
and  leaving  the  defence  of  it  to  the  troops  of  flower- bearing  tubercles,  leaves  and  roots  a 
the  empire,  it  surrendered  to  the  French,  who  little  below  the  top ;  peduncles  one-flowered, 
still  retain  possession  of  it  Mentz  is  sealed  on  flowers  white  ;  nectaries  triple  ;  below  iht 
the  Rhine,  just  below  its  confluence  with  the  filaments  five  yellow  glandular  bodies  alter- 
Maine;  ami  opposite  to  it,  on  the  E.  side,  is  nating  with  the  stamens ;  and  five  hairj  yel- 
the  strong  town  of  Cassel,  connected  with  it  low  bodies  surrounding  the  base  of  the  germ, 
by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  15  miles  W,  of  A  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
iMancfort,  and  75  B.  of  Treves.  Lou.  8.  10  E.  MENZIE'RIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
Lat.  49.  56  X.  the  class  octandria,  order  monogynia.     Calrx 

MEiXTZEL  (Christian),  born  at  Fursten-    one-leafed,  repand ;   corol  one-petalled ;  sta- 
wall   ill  the   Mittiemark,   celebrated   for  his     mens  inserted  on  the  receptacle;  capsule  M- 
skill  in  medicine  and  botany,  in  pursuit  of    perior,  four-celled,  with  tne  partitions  frooi 
which  he  travelled  through  many  countries,     the  inflected  margins  of  the  valvi'S.     Ooespr- 
He  hud  correspondents  in  tiie  most  distant  parts    cles;    a   branchy  shrub  of   Nortli  Amrrin, 
of  the  world.     He  died  A.D.  1701,  about  the     with  axillary,  nodding,  ferruginons  flowers^ 
jyih  yeir  of  his  age.     He  was  a  member  of        MEXZIKOFF  (Alexander),  a  prince  of 
I  he  aeadtniy  des  Curieux  de  la  Nature.     His     the  Russian  empire,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
works  arc,    i.    Index  nominum    plantarum,     and  the  servant  of  a  pastry-cook,  who  employed 
printed  at  Berlin  in  folio,  1696;  and  reprinted     him  to  cry  pies  about  the  streets.     His  mt!!- 
vvith  additions  in  17*25,  under  the  title  of  Lex-     ners  struck  Feterthe  Great,  who  took,  him  into 
icon  plantarum  polyglotton  universale.     2.  A     his  service,  in  which  he  behaveil  so  as  to  gaia 
(/hronolofry  of  China,  in  German,  printed  at     the  partirular  favour  of  that  monarch.  ~  He 
Her  I  in,  T(iiH>,  in  4to.  The  fol  lowing  manuscripts    was  raised  to  the  r^nk  of  major-genenJ,  and  to 
of  his  composition  are  preserved  in  the  royal     the  title  of  prince.     He  continued  in  thesaae 
library  at  Berlin.  1.  Sur  I'histoire  naturelle  du    degree  of  favour  with  the  empress  C^atharise 
Hr^sif,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  2.  Sur  les  fleurs    as  he  had  with  Peter  the  Great.     Feter  IL 
et  les  plantes  du  Japon,  with  coloured  plates,    married  the  daughter  of  Mensikoff;  bat  tbis 
*J  vols,  folio.  served  only  to  ruin  him,  for,  intoxicated  sitk 

MK^TZELIA.      In   botany,  a  genus   of    the  distinctions  he  had  received,  bis  coadsct 
t^ie  class polyandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx     laid  him  open  to  the  attacks  of  his 


t}Vf>-lea\eii ;    petals  Ave;  capsule  inferior,  cy-  and  he  fell  into  disgrace.    Hedied  in  Sibens, 

iinilric,  many-seeded,   i  wo  species;  American  whither  he  had  been  banished,  in  1729. 
plants,  with  slender  stalks  covered  with  short        MENZINI    (BenedictV,  an   Italian  peel, 

pri<!kle2»  unarmed  ;  leaves  ovate,  very  entire,  born  at  Florence  in  16IC>,  and  died  in  1704. 
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He  wrote  a  book  entitled,  ConMrnzione  lire-  had  a  partirulnr  esteem  for  him,  and  thednUe 

rolare  deila  Ling^na  Toscana ;  and  another,  of  Jahers  made  htm  his  Gosmog^raplier.     He 

be  Arte  Poetics.      His  satires  are  esteemed  composed  a  chronolo;:}',  Kome  geo^THphiral 

good  productions.    All  his  u'orks  ii'ere  printed  tables,  an  Atlas,  &c.  engraving-  and  uoloiiring' 

after  his  death,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  the  maps  himself.     He  died  in  ]59l. 

MEOTI8,  or  Pali^s   Meotis,   a  sea  of         Mercator  TXicholas),  an  eminent  ma* 

Turkey  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia;  ex-  thematician  in  the  17th  century,  iras  born  :it 

tending-  from  Crim  Tartary  to  the  mouth  of  Holstein  in  Denmark ;  and  came  to  Eng-land 

the  river  Don  or  Tanais.  about  the  time  of  the  restoration,  where  lie 

MEPHITIC,  a  name  expressing  anv  kii^d  lired   manr  years.      He  was  fellow  of  the 

of  noxious  vapour;  but  generally  applied  to  Roval  Socfet^ ;  and  endeavoured  to  reduce as- 

that  species  of  vapour  called  fixed  air.    See  trofogy  to  rational  principles,  as  appeared  from 

A  IB,  Fixed  air,  Uas.  &c.  a  MS.  of  his  in   the  possession  of  W^illiam 

Mbphitic  oas.     See  Sbpton.  Jones,  Esq.    He  published  several  works,  fiar- 

MEPHFTIS.  (fA«^iTi(,  from  mepfmith^  Syr.  ticnlarly  C'osmographia.    He  gave  the  quadra- 

a  bbst.)   A  poisonous  exhalation.    See  Con-  ture  of'  the  hyperbola  by  an  infinite  series ; 

TAOiON.  which  was  the  nrat  appearance  in  t lie  learned 

MBPHITUS  PAXUM,  a  temple  erected  world  of  a  series  <u  this  sort  drawn  from  the 

to  the  goddess  Mephitis,  near  Lacus  A msancti;  particular  nature  of  the  curve,  and  that  in  a 

who  was  worshipped  aUo  at  Cremona.  manner  very  new  and  abstracted.     For  more 

MEQUINENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  particulars  respecting  this  extraordinary  man, 

kingdom  of  Arragon,  at  the  conflux  of  the  see  Hutton*s  Mathematical  Dictionary.' 
Segre,  the  Cinca,  and  the  Ebro.  It  is  ancient,         Mercatok's    chart,    or     projection, 

and  defended  bv  a  castle,  and  was  once  the  see  Is  a  projection  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 

of  a  bishop;  thirty-e't«:ht  miles  S.S.W.  Bal-  piano,  so  called  from  Uerard  Mercator,  a  Fie- 

bastro,  and  sixteen  S.S.W.  Lerida.  misb  geoji^rapher,  who  first  pnh1ishe<l  maps  of 

MEQUINEZ,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  em-  this  sort  in  tne  vear  1556 ;  though  it  was  Ed- 

pire  of  Morocco,  situattMl  in  a  plain,  surrounded  ward  Wright  who  first  gave  the  true  principles 

with  fertile  valleys  and  eminences,  watered  of  such  charts,  with  their  application  to  navi- 

by  a  mimber  of  rivers.    It  is  surrounded  with  gation,  in  15t^. 

walls,  and  the  palace  is  fortified  with  bastions ;  In  this  chart  or  projection,  the  meridians, 
this  it  an  extensive  building,  and  includes  se-  parallels,  and  rhnmos,  arc  ail  straight  lines, 
Teral  ^rdens.  The  Jews  have  a  quarter  ap-  the  degrees  of  longitude  being  everywhere  in- 
propriated  to  themselves,  walled  in  and  guard-  creased  so  as  to  be  eoual  to  one  another,  and 
ed.  The  Moors  at  Mequine i  are  much  more  having  the  degrees  of  latitude  also  increased  in 
affiible  than  in  the  southern  provinces.  'J'here  the  same  proportion ;  namely,  at  every  latitude 
If,  both  at  Meqninex  and  Morocco,  a  hospital,  or  point  on  the  globe,  the  de^rrefs  of  latitude, 
or  convent,  of  Spanish  recoIlectf>,  founded  more  and  of  longitude,  or  the  parallels,  are  inereasetl 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  munificence  in  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  sine  of  the 
of  the  kinffs  of  Spain,  for  the  benefit  and  spi*  polar  distance,  or  cosine  of  the  latitude ;  or, 
ritaal  comfort  of  the  Christian  captives.  These  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  convents  are  much  respected  in  the  conn-  the  secant  of  the  latitude  to  radius  ;  a  propor- 
try,  both  for  the  exemplary  lives  of  the  fathers  tion  which  has  the  effect  of  making  all  the  pa- 
«nd  the  service  they  are  of  to  the  poor,  whom  rallel  circles  be  represented  by  parallel  and 
they  supply  with  medicines  gratis :  twenty-six  equal  right  lines,  and  all  the  meridians  by  pa- 
miles  S.W.  Fes,  and  165  N.E.  Morocco.  Lon.  rallel  lines  also,  but  increasing  infinitely  to* 
6.  6  W.  Lat.  33.  16  N.  wards  the  poles. 

MERA'CIOUS.  a.  (meracui,  Lat.)  Strong;        From  this  proportion  of  the  increase  of  the 

racy.  degrees  of  the  meridian,  viz.  that  they  increase 

JmEKA'ZION,  or  Market  Jew,  a  sea-  as  the  secant  of  the  latitude,  it  is  verV  evident 

port  in  Cornwall,  with  a  market  on  Thnrsday ;  that  the  length  of  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  be- 

aeated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Mounts-  ginning  at  the  equator,  is  proportional  to  the 

bay,  three  miles  B.  of  Pensance,  and  283  W.  sum  of  all  the  secants  of  the  latitude,  t.  e,  that 

by  S.  of  London.    Lon.  5.  30  W.    Lat.  50.  the  increased  meridian,  is  to  the  true  arch  of 

12  N.  it,  as  the  sum  of  all  those  secants,  to  as  many 

ME'RCABLE.  a.  (mereor^  Latin.)   To  be  times  the  radius.     But  it  is  not  so  evident  that 

•old  or  bought.  the  same  increased  meiidian  is  also  analoirous 

MB'ilCANTANT.  #.  (mereantante^  Ital.)  to  a  scale  of  the  logarithmic  tangents,  which* 

A  foreigner,  or  foreign  trader  (iSAaAr4f/)f areV  however,    it  is.     It  does    not   appear  who 

BUVRCANTILE.  a.  Trading ;  eomtnercial.  it  was  that  discovered  the  analogv  between 

ME'ROAT.  a.  (mereatus^  Latin.)  Market ;  a  scale  of  logarithmic  tangents  and  Wright's 

trade  (5praf).  protraction    of  the  nautical    meridian    line, 

MERCATOR  fGerard),  one  of  the  most  which  consisted  of  the  sums  of  the  secants. 

celebrated  geographers  of  his  time,  was  born  It  appears,  however,  to  bave  been  first  pub- 

at  Roremonde  in  1512.    He  applied  himielf  lishea,  and  introduced  into  the  practice  of 

with  snch  industry  to  geography  and  mathe*  navigation,  by  Mr.  Henry  Bond,  who  mentions 

inatics,  tliat  be  is  said  to  have  frequently  for-  this  property  in  an  edition  of  Norwood's  Epi* 

jFot  to  eat  and  drink.   The  emperor  Charles  V.  tome  of  Navigation,  printed  about  1645 ;  and 
^  NN2 
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lie  a^ain  ttvMR  of  it  mort;  fHlly  in  an  edition  of  ME'RCHANDISE.  #.  (marchqndi9€^  Fr.) 
<iunt4^r*s  works,  printed  in   IG53,  where  hi;  1.  Traffic;    commerce;    trade  {Tagtofy,    •. 
trachffi,  from  this  property,  to  resolve  all  the.  Wares  ;  any  thing  to  be  bought  or  sold. 
ra6«^B  uf  Mercator's  Sailing  by  the  logarithmic  To  Me'rchandisb.    v.  n.     To   trade;   to 
tangents,indppendentof  the  table  of  meridional  traffic  ;  to  exercise  commerce  (Brerete^ocf)- 
parts.  'Ihisanulogy  had  only  been  found  hoir-  .  ME'KCHANT.    #.    (marcAaittf,  French.) 
ever  to  be  nearly  true  by  trials,  but  not  demon-  One  who  traffics  to  remote  conntriea  (ylddiu.). 
strated  to  be  a  mathematical  property.     Such  ME'RGHANTABLE.  a.  (from  merdMrni.) 
demonstration,  it  seems,  was  first  discovered  Fit  to  be  bought  or  sold  (firowti^ 
by  Ml.  Nicholas  Mercator,  which  he  offered  ME'RCHANTLIKE.    Me'bciiaxtlt.  «. 
a  wairer  to  disclo.se,  but  this  not  being  accept-  Like  a  merchant  (Ainswortk), 
ed,  Alercator  reserved  his  demonstration.  The  ME'KCHANT-MAN.  #.  Ashipoftnde. 
proposal  however  excited    the   attention    of  MEliCHET  (fnercheium\  a  fine  or  com- 
mathentatirians  to  the  subject,  and  demon-  position  paid  by  mferior  tenants  to  tlie  li»rd. 
strations  were  nut  long  wanting.    The  first  for  liberty  to  dispose  of  tbeir  daag'hters  in 
was  published  about  two  years  aftcr^  by  James  marriage.  No  baron,  or  military  tenant,  coaU 
liregory,  in  his  Exercitationcs  Geometries*;  marry liis  sole  daughter  and  heir,    withoot 
from  hence,  and  other  similar  properties  there  such  leave  purchased  from  the  king,  aro  awn- 
demonstrated,   he  shows  how  the  tables  of  tandafilia.    And  many  of  our  servile  teoatu* 
logarithmic  tangents  and  secants  may  easily  could  neither  send  their  sons  to  school,  nor 
be  computed  from  the  natural  tangents  and  give  their  daughters  in  marriage,  wichooC  ex- 
secants,  press  leave  from  the  superior  lord.     See  Ken- 

The  same  analogy  between  the  logarithmic  net's  Glossary,    in    Maritagium.     See    als» 

tangents  .ind  the  meridian  line,  as  also  other  Marchet. 

Mmilar  properties,  were  afterwards  more  ele-  MEHCIA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  setro 

gantly  uemonstrated  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  Phi-  kingdoms  founded  in  England  by  the  Saxmis. 

Jos.  'i>ans.  for  Feb.  1696,  and  various  methods  Though  the  latest  formed,  it  was  the  largest  of 

given  for  computing  the  same,  by  examining  them  all,  and  grew  by  degrees  to  be  by  Tat  the 

the  nature  of  the  spirals  into  which  the  rhumbs  most  powerful.     On  the  north  it  was  booodcd 

are  transformed  in  the  sterco^raphic  projection  by  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey,  which  seps- 

ot'  the  H))here  on  the  plane  ot  the  equator :  the  rated  it  from  the  kingdom  of  NorthuuiberlaBd: 

doctrine  of  which  was  rendered  still  more  easy  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  the  territories  o4:' 

and  elegant  by  Air.  Cotes  in  his  Jwogometria.  the  East-Angles  and  Saxons ;  on  the  south  by 

MERCAtoR's  Sailing,  or  more  properly  the  river  Thames;  and  on  the  vest  by  tw 

Wright's  Sailing,  is  the  method  of  computing  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,    It  compreheodea  well 

the  cases  of  sailing  on  the  principles  of  Mer-  nigh  seventeen  of  oar  modern  couotiesy  hci^ 

cator's  chart,  which  principles  were  laid  down  equal  in  size  to  the  province  of  I^ngoedoc  ia 

by  Edward  Wright  in  the  beginning  of  the  France;  verv  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  the 

last  century;  or  the  art  of  finding  on  a  plane  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain;  aodsaperioria 

the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  any  assigned  course,  $ize  to  that  of  Bohemia  in  Germany. 

that  shall  be  true  as  well  in  longitude  and  la-  Penda  is  regarded  as  its  first  monarch;  and 

titude,  as  distance ;  the  meridians  being  all  pa-  the  kingdom  is  thought  to  deris'e  its  naist 

rallel,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  straight  from  the  Saxon  word  mere,  which  si^viics 

lines.     See  Navigation.  a  march,  bound,  or  limit,  because  the  other 

MERCATORUM  FESTUM,  was  a  fes-  kingdoms  bordered  upon  it  on  every  side ;  and 

tival  kept  by  the  Roman  merchants  on  the  15th  not  from  the  river  Mersey,  as  some  wonki 

of  May  in  lionour  of  Mercury,  who  presided  persuade  us.     Penda  assumed  tlie  regal  title 

over  merchandise.    A  sow  was  sacrificed  on  A.  D.  626,  and  was  of  the  afe  of  d§  at  the 

the  occasion,  and  the  people  present  sprinkled  time  of  his  accession  ;  after  \yhich  he  regacd 

themselves  with  water  fetched  from  tne  foun-  near  30  year^. 

tain  called  a^uai/ercMftt;  the  whole  conclud-  MEKCIER   (John),    a  French  philoss- 

ing  with  prayers  to  the  god  for  the  prosperity  nher,  was  a  native  of  Langaedoca  and  died  in 

9f  trade.  i562.     He  succeeded  Varablos  as  Mofesaor  of 

ME'RCATURE.  «.(merca/ur(i,Lat.)  The  Hebrew  in  tlie  ro;ral  college  of  Fkiis.    His 

practice  of  buying  and  selling.  works  chiefly  consist  of  Commentaries  on  thr 

MF/RCEi\ARl NESS.».(trom^erceitai^.)  Old  Testament,  and  a  Chaldee  rranuaar. 

Venality  ;  respect  to  hire  or  reward  (Boyie),  ME'RCIFUL.  a.  {mercy  andyh^.^   Coia> 

ME^iC'EXARY.  a.  (tnercenaire^  Frencn.)  passionate;  ten4er;  kind;anwillinglopiiiush; 

1.  Venal ;  hired  ;  sold  for  money  (Hat/ward),  willing  to  pity  and  spare  (Deuip}. 

2.  Too  studious  of  profit  (Souih).  ME^^RCl FULLY,  ad.  Tenderly  ;  Biildk ; 
Me'rcbnarv.  f.  A  hireling;  one  retained  with  pity:  with  compassion  (^</er&«rry). 

or  serving  for  pay  (5ai8c/f/«)-  ME'RCIFULNESS.   *.    (from  me^v/.) 

M  E'  UL  FR.  s,  (Merci6t\  French.)  On^  who  Tenderness ;  willingness  to  spare  (^Hatmmif^d). 

sells  silks  (/W/).  .    M  E'RC  I  LESS.  a.  r  from  merry.)   Void  of 

ME'KCERY.  jr.  (mtfrcenV,  French.)  Trade  mercy;   pitiless;    hardhearted;   crue)  (/>c*- 

iii  meirer< ;  traffic  of  silks  (Graunt),  hani). 

To  ME'RCH  AM),  v.  n.  irnQvchandcr,  Fr.)  MER'CILESSLY.a</.(from  wfrctWw.)  U 

^^sacl  by  traffic  {Bacuu).  a  m«\Qner  void  of  pity. 
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MB'RCILKSSNBSS.  #.  (from  mtr^UuM.')  piter,  1m  was  cntroitrd  with  all  liU  lecirlt,  nmi 

Want  of  pitr.  was  the  ambassador  and  pfenipotentiary  uf  tlw 

MB'RCURIAL.  a.  (mtrtuiiiilUy  Latin.)  gods.    The  invention  of  the  Ivre  and  its  seven 

I.  Pormed  nnder  the  influence  of  Mercary ;  strings  is  ascribed  to  him.    This  he  gave  to 

active ;  sprightly  (Btfcon).     S.  Consisting  of  Apollo,  and  received  in  exchange  the  celebrat- 

qoicksiiver.  ecf  cad  areas  with  which  tlip  god  of  poetry  used 

MBRCURIALI8   (Jerom),    an    eminent  to  drive  the  flocks  of  king  Admetns.  fScc  Ca- 

Ttalian  physician,  bom  at  Forli  in  153U,  where  nucaus.)     He  delivered  Mars  from  tne  long 

he  first  practised ;  bnt  afterwards  was  professor  confinement  which  he  suffered  from  (tie  sif* 

of  medicine  successively  at  Pkdoa,  Bologna,  perior  poiver  of  tlie  Aloides.     He  purified  the 

and  Pisa.    Hi*  writings  in  physic  are  very  Danaidesof  the  murder  of  their  husbands*  he 

nameroas  \  besides  riving  an  edition  of  Hippo-  tied  Ixion  to  his  whe«*l  in  the  infernal  reriuHs  t 

rrates  in  Oreek  ana  Latin,  with  notes,  which,  he  destroyed  the  hnndred-eyed  Argos ;  fie  sold 

liowever,  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  Hercules  to  Ompliale,  the  queen  of  Lvdia ;  he 

the  learned.    He  died  in  IIMIK;  and  in  IIM4  conducted  Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  re* 

acme  pieees  of  his  were  pablisbed  at  Venice  in  deem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector.    Mercury 

one  ToluRie  folio.  had  many  surnames  and  epithets ;  his  amours 

MaacuRULia.     Mercury.     In  hotanr,  a  were  also  numerous.    His  worship  was  well 

^refins  of  the  class  dioscia,  order  caneandria.  established,  particularly  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 

Calyx  three-parted ;  coroltess.  Male:  stamens  Italy.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  celehrateil 

from  nine  to  twelve;  anthers  globniar,  twin,  a  festival  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of 

Fern.:  styles  two;   berrv  two-grained,  two*  Mereuiy,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Matl* 

celled;  smh  one  in  each  cell.    Six  species  i  mns.  Iwre  they  in  treated  him  to  forgive  what* 

four  Bnropean  \  one  Cochin  CMnesi* ;  one  a  ever  artful  measures,  false  oaths,  or  misehoods 

Cape  plant :  two  common  to  oar  own  wasted  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 

aiul  hedges ;  these  last  are  as  Mlow ;  The  chief  ensigns  of  his  power  and  ofllices  are 

1.  M.  perennis.  Stem  quite  simple ;  leaves  liis  caduceus,  he  petasus,  and  his  t;iluria.  »Sm»4 
rough;  root  creeping.  Found  wild  in  not  of  his  statues  represented  him  as  a  yontk  The 
hedges  .*  when  very  voung  an  innoxious  escu*  Greeks  and  Romans  offered  tongnes  to  h\\\%% 
lent ;  hot  towards  tiie  middle  of  summer  and  by  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  as  he  was  the 
autnora,  highly  poisonous ;  and  has  often  pro-  patron  of  speaking,  of  which  the  tongue  is  tlio 
daoed  great  mischief  by  having  been  mistakefi  orran. 

for  chenopodium*  M.  perennis  is  described  by  Mcrcurius  Trismboibtis,  a  priest  and 

many  botanists  nnder  tne  name  of  cynocrambe.  philosopher  of  Egypt,  who  taught  his  country* 

2.  M.  annua.  Stem  cross*armed ;  leaves  men  how  to  cultivate  the  olive,  measure  their 
Habrons;  flowers  raeemed ;  roots  fibrous.  It  lands,  and  to  understand  hieroglyphics.  He 
IS  ased  as  a  purgative  under  vartons  forms  by  lived  in  the  age  of  Osiris,  and  wrote  40  hooks 
the  Preneh,  chiefly  as  a  Sjrrnp,  and  in  enemas,  on  theology,  medicine,  and  geograph;^',  froni 

MBRCURIUh,  a  celebrated  god  of  an*  %vbich  Sanchoniathon  the  Phoenician  historian 

tlqnity,  called  Hermes  by  the  GrecKs.    Tliere  has  taken  his  theogonia. 

were  no  less  than  five  ofthis  name,  according  Msrccrius.    (mercnrini^    the   chemical 

to  Cioero.    Some  add  a  sixth,  buttotlieson  name  of  quicksilver,  from  its  activity.)    Iff 

of  Ju^^iter  and  Mala,  the  actions  of  all  tlie  pharmacy.    See  Htdrarqyri7s. 

others  have  been  probably  attribaled.    Mer*  MsRCVRfus    acbtatvb.      See   Hvdram* 

carywas  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jin  otrus  acrtatcs. 

piterinpartieular;  tlie  patron  of  travellers  and  Mercuriob  CALCtNATtra,     See  Htorar* 

of  shepherds;  he  conducted  tlie  souls  of  the  otRureALCiNATUS. 

dead  into  the  Infernal  regions,  and  not  only  Mercvrius  coRRosivtrs.    See  Htdrar* 

presided  oftt  orators,  merchants,  declaimers,  otrvs  mcriatus. 

DoC  ha  was  also  the  god  of  thieves,  pickpockets,  Mbrcdrivb  corrosivus  rurbr.    See  Hr* 

Mnd  all  dishonest  persons.   His  names  i  derived  DRAROVRtJS  nitratus  rvbkr. 

a  m4reibu9,  because  he  was  the  god-ofmer*  Mbrcvriits     roRRosivt7s     svBLrMAXus. 

cbRndise  aBfiong  the  Latins.    He  was  born  in  See  Htorar gyrus  muri atus. 

Arcadia,  on  mount  Cyllene.   The  day  that  he  Mbrcurius     bmkticus     rfiAvivs.       See 

iras  born,  he  gave  proof  of  his  craftiness  in  Htorarotrus  titriolatus. 

stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetos,  which  Mbrcitrius   pRiBciPiTATus  albus.     See 

A  polio  tended.    He  gave  other  proofs  of  his  Calx  RrDRAROYRt  alba. 

thieTiah  propensity,  by  taking  also  the  quiver  Mbrci;riit8  PRiECiPiTAToa  dulcis.    See 

and  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  be  lUcreai^ed  his  Hydraroyrus  muri^tus  mitib. 

fawie  by  robbing  Neptune  of  his  tndent,  Venus  MsRcvRttTs  pr^rcipitatus  rcber.    8i*4 

«f  her  girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword,  Jupiter  of  liis  HviHt  aroyrub  nitratcb  runbr. 

seepire,  and  Vulcan  of  many  of  his  mechanical  MRRCURY,  the  smallest  of  the  inferior 

inatmiitents.    Jupiter  then  took  him  as  his  planets,  and  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  aliout 

isessenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer.    He  which  It  Is  carried  with  a  very  rapid  motion, 

wan  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven,  with  a  Hence  it  was  that  the  Greeks  called  this  planet 

winded  cap,  called  petasus,  and  with  wings  for  after  tlie  name  of  the  nimble  messenger  of  die 

Ilia  fsely  called  talaria.    As  messenger  of  J u*  go<ls,  and  represented  it  by  the  figure  of  a 
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youth  wi;(i  win^rs  at  liis  bead  and  feet:  from  desire  of  an  alcby  mist,  inclosed  a  quaotity  of  H 

w'hiMice  is  derived   {^  ,  tlie  character  in  present  in  an  iron  globe,  strongly  secarvd  by  iroB 

use  for  this  planet.  hoops,  and  pat  the  apparatns  into  a  fiiniacf. 

'J'hc  mean  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Soon  after  the  globe  became  red-hot,  it  bsrst 

sun,  is  tu  that  of  the  eartii  from  the  sun,  as  with  all  the  violence  of  a  bomb,  and  the  whole 

3S7  tu  1000,  and  therefore  his  distance  is  about  of  the  mercury  was  dissipated. 

36  millions  of  miles,  or  little  more  than  one-  Mercury  is  not  altereaby  beinv  kept  under 

third  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun.  See  water.    When  exposed  to  the  air,  its  sarface  is 

Astronomy.  gradually  tarnished,  and  covered  with  a  blade 

Mercury  (niercurius,  Lat.)  so  denominated  powder,  owing  to  its  combining  with  the  osy * 

by  the  chemists  from  its  volatility.)     Ilydrar-  gen  of  the  atmosphere.     But  this  change  jron 

gyrum.       Argentum    vivum.       Quicksilver,  on  very  slowly,  unless  the  mercury  is  eithrr 

tfnder  the  article  Hydrargyrum  we  have  heated  or  agitated,  by  shaking  it,  for  tnatance, 

considered   this  metal   mineralogically,    and  in  a  large  bottle  full  of  air.   Uy  either  of  tfaoe 

pharmaceutical  I  y ;  have  explained  its  charac-  processes,  the  metal  is  converted  intoan  ozrd : 

ters:  enumerated  its  ores;  and  treated  of  its  oy  the  last,  into  a  black-coloured  oxyd;  aad  by 

medicinal  preparations.    We  shall  consider  it  the  first,  into  a  red-coloured  oxyd*  This  metal 

in  a  chemical  and  metallurgic  point  of  view,  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  combastioD. 

The  colour  of  mercury  is  white,  and  similar  to  The  oxyds  of  mercury  at  present  known  are 

that  of  silver ;  hence  the  names  hydrargyrus,  four  in  number. 

argentum  vivum,  nuicksilver,  by  which  it  has  1.  The  protoxyd  was  first  described  with  ar- 

been  known  in  all  ages.     1 1  has  no  taste  nor  curacy  by  Boerhaave.   He  formed  it  by  potdng 

smell.    It  possesses  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy  ;  a  little  mercury  intn  a  bottle,  and  tying  it  to  the 

and  when  its  surface  is  not  tarnished,  makes  a  spoke  of  a  mifUwhe»*l.    Uy  the  constant  agita- 

very  good  mirror.  Its  specific  gravity  in  13.568.  tion  which  it  thus  underwent,  it  was  converted 

At  the  ronmion  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  into  a  black  powder,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 

it  is  always  in  a  state  of  fluidity.     In  this  re-  oi  ethiops per  te.    This  oxyd  is  readily  formed 

spect  it  differs  from  all  other  metals.     Hut  it  by  agitating  pure  mercury  in  a  phial.     It  is  a 

becomes  solid  when  exposed  to  a  sufficient  de  blacK   powder  wifliout  any  oi  the  metallic 

gree  of  cold.     The  temperature  necessary  for  lustre,  has  no  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 

freezing  this  metal  is — 39<^,  as  was  ascertained  According  to  theexperimentsof  Fonrcroy,  it  is 

by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  xMacnab,  at  Hud-  composed  of  96  parts  of  mercury,  and  foar  nf 

son's-hiiy.     The  congelation  of  mercury  was  oxygen.  When  tiiis  oxyd  is  ei^posed  to  a  strong 

accidentally  discovered  by  the  St.  Petershurgh  heat,  oxygen  gas  is  emitted,  and  the  meffcnry 

academicians  in  17^9.    Taking  the  advantage  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  In  a  more  muder* 

of  a  very  severe  frost,  they  plunged  a  thermo-  ate  heat  it  combines  with  an  additional  d«Me  ol 

meter  into  a  mixtuie  of  snow  and  salt,  in  order  oxygen,  and  assumes  a  red  coioar. 

to  ascertain  the  degree  of  cold.  Observing  the  2>  When  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitiicacid 

mercury  stationary,  even  after  it  was  removed  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  the  add  is 

from  the  mixture,  they  broke  the  bulb  of  the  made  to  take  up  as  much  mercury  at  possible, 

thermometer,  and  found  the  metal  frozen  into  it  has  been  demonstrated,  by  the  experiments 

a  solid  mass.    This  experiment  has  been  re-  of  Mr.  Chenevix,  that  it  combines  in  that  osk 

peated  very  often  since,  especially  in  Britain,  with  10.7  per  cent,  of  oxygen.     Of  connean 

Mercury  contracts  considerably  at  the  instant  oxyd  is  formed,  composed  of  89^  mercnry  and 

of  freezing ;  a  circumstance  which  misled  the  10.7  oxygen.  This  is  the  deutoxyd  of  roerewT. 

philosophers  whu  first  witnessed  it  congelatiun.  This  oxyd  cannot  be  separated  completely  from 

The  mercury  in  their  thermometers  sunk  so  the  acid  which  holds  it  in  solution  withoat 

much  before  it  froze,  that  they  thought  the  undergoing  a  change  in  its  composition ;  of 

cold  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  much  greater  course  we  are  at  present  ignorant  of  iti  colour 

than  it  really  was.     It  was  in  conseijuence  of  and  other  properties.    Indeed  it  isvery  proba- 

the  rules  laid  down  hy  Mr.  Cavendish,  that  ble  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  black  oxyd 

Mr.  AVJacnah  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  real  just  described  under  the  name  of  protoxyd;  bat 

free/insr  point  of  the  metal.  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  a  satisfiKtory 

Solid  mercury  may  be  subjected  to  tlie  blows  manner, 

of  a  hammer,  and  may  be  extended  without  3.  When  mercury,  or  its  protoXTd«  is  ex- 

breaking,     it  is  therefore  malleable ;  but  nei-  posed  to  a  heat  of  aBout  600^,  it  combines  with 

ther  the  degree  of  its  malleability,  nor  its  due-  additional  oxygen,  assumes  a  red  colonr.andts 

tility,  nor  its  tenacity,  lias  been  ascertained.  converted  into  an  oxyd,  which,  in  the  pnsent 

Mercury  boils  when  heated  to  OtiO^.    It  may  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  consiocr  as  a 

therefore  lie  totally  evaporated,  or  distilled  from  tritoxyd.  This  oxyd  may  be  formed  two  differ- 

one  vessel  into  another.  1 1  is  by  distillation  that  ent  ways :  1 .  By  potting  a  little  mercniy  iola 

mercury  is  purified  from  various  metallic  bo-  a  flat-bottomed  glass  bottle  or matrass^the  neck 

dies,  with  which  it  is  often  contaminated.  The  of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  very  narrow  tobe, 

vapour  of  mercury  is  invisible  and  elastic  like  putting  the  matrass  into  a  sand-liath,  and  keef- 

fommonair;  like  air,  too,  its  elasticity  is  in-  ing  it  constantly  at  the  boiling  point.    Tb^ 

fletinitely  increased  by  heat,  so  that  it  breaks  height  of  tlie  matrass,  and  the  smallness  of  it» 

ihrou;'h  the  strongest  vessel,    (icoffroy,  at  the  mouili,  prevent  the  mercury  from  making  i;* 
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»cape,  while  it  tfibrdt  free  access  to  the  air.  g^en  from  the  atmosphere  during  its  combination 

rh«  surface  of  the  mercnry  becomes  gradual )y  widi  the  salphar.    But  the  late  experiments  of 

>lack,  and  then  red,  by  combining  with  the  Proost  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  ca*e. 

ixygen  of  tlie  air :  and  at  the  end  of  sereral  Berthollet  has  made  it  probable  that  etbiops 

nonths  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  red  mineral     contains     snlphnreted    hydrogen. 

>owder«  or  rather  info  small  crystals,  of  a  very  Hence  we  mast  consider  it  as  composed  of 

leep  red  colour.    The  oxyd,  when  thus  oh*  three  ingredients,  namely,  mercury,  sulphur, 

ained,  was  formerly  called  precipitate  per  se.  ftnd  sulphureted  hydrogen.    Such  componiiils 

h  When  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  are  at  present  denominated  by  chemists  hydro- 

vaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  exposed  to  a  geuous  sulphurets.  Etbiops  mineral  of  course 

>retty  strong  beat  in  a  porcelain  cup,  it  a^  is   an    hydrogenous  sulphuret  of   mercury 

iumes,  when  triturated,  a  brilliant  red  colour.  When  this  sumtanceis  heated,  part  of  the  sal-. 

The  powder  thus  obtained  was  formerly  cal-  phur  is  dissipated,  and  the  compound  assamcs 

ed  red  precipitate,  and  possesses  exactly  the  a  deep  violet  colour. 

iropcrties  oi  the  oxyd  obtained  by  the  former  When  heated  red-hot,  it  sublimes ;  and  if 

irocess.  a  proper  vessel  is  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  Is 

This  oxyd  has  an  acrid  and  disa!(reeable  obtained  of  a  line  red  colour.    This  cake  was 

aste,  possessing  poisonous  qualities,  and  acts  formerly  called  cinnabar;  and  when  reduced 

IS  an  escharotic  when  applied  to  any  part  of  to  a  fine  powder,  is  well  known  in  commerce 

he  skin.     It  is  somewnat  soluble  in  water,  under  the  name  of  vermilion.      It  has  been 

n^'^lien  triturated  with  mercury  it  ffivps  tfut  part  hitherto  supposed  a  compound  of  the  oxyd  of 

if  its  oxygen,  and  the  whole  mixiun*  in  con-  mercury  and  sulphur.    But  the  experiments  of 

rerte<l  into  protoxyd  or  black  oxyd  of  iricrcury.  Proust  have  demonstrated  that  the  mercury 

^hen  heated  along  with  zinc,  or  tin  tilings,  which  it  contains  is  in  the  metallic  state.   Ac- 

t  sets  these  metals  on  fire.    According  to  cording  to  tliat  very  accurate  chemist,  it  is 

Pourcroy,  it  is  composed  of  9i  part^  o(  mer«  composed  of  85  parts  of  mercury,  and  15  of 

:ary  and  8  of  oxvgen.    But  the  analysis  of  snlpnur.  It  is  therefore  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Chenevixy  to  be  described  hereafter,  gives  The  sulphuret  of  mercury  has  a  scarlet  co- 

or  the  proportion  of  its  component  parts,  85  kmr,  more  or  less  beautiful  according  to  the 

>arts  of^mercary  and  15  parts  of  oxygen.  osode  of  preparing  it.    Its  specific  gravity  is 

The  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  aboat  10.     It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  %vater, 

bita)  way,  is  not  pure,  but  ^  vays  contains  a  and  in  muriatic  acid,  and  not  altered  by  ex- 

>ortioti  of  nitric  acid.    If  we  «lissolve  it  in  posoie  to  the  air.     When  heated  solBcieatly, 

uuriatic  ackl,  and  precipitate  it  again,  it  fiills  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 

n  the  state  oif  a  white  powder,  and  retains  a  When  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  iron 

Mrtion  of  muriatic  aci<L    it  was  in  this  state  filings,  and  distilled  in  a  stone-ware  retort,  the 

;liat  it  was  examined  by  Cbeoevix.  The  diffi-  sulphur  combines  with  the  iron,  and  the  mer- 

mlty  of  procaring  this  oxyd  in  a  state  of  pa-  coiy  passes  into  the  receiver,  which  ought  to 

ity,  ana  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  pro-  contain  water.    By  thu  process  mercury  miAf 

lortiou  of  acid  which  it  retaina,  may,  in  soose  be  obtained  in  a  state  ot  purity.    The  use  tn 

ne^Ksure,  account  for  the  different  results  oh-  sulphuret  of  mercury  as  a  paint  is  well  knoa'ii. 

Gained  by  different  chemists  in  their  attempts  Mr.  Pelletier,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 

o  ascertain  its  proportions.  tempts  lo  combine  phosphorus  and  mercury, 

4.  Pourcroy  has  observed,  that  when  oxV'  at  last  succeeded  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 

siuriatic  acid  gas  is  made  to  pass  through  tne  red  oxyd  of  mercury  and  phosphorus.  Pat  t  of 

red  oxyd  of  mercury,  it  combines  with  an  ad-  the  phosphorus  combinea  wiin  the  oxygen  of 

iitionai  dose  of  oxy |jen,  and  is  converted  into  the  oxya,  and  was  converted  into  an  acid  ; 

i  peroxyd  ;  but  as  this  peroxyd  cannot  be  pro-  the  rest  CMbiaed  with  the  mercury.     He  ob> 

;ured  in  a  separate  state,  we  are  ignorant  of  servwl  that  the  mercory  was  converted  into  a 

ts  properties.  black  powder  before  it  combined  with  the 

Mercory  does  not  combine  with  carbon  or  phosphorus.    As  Pelletier  could  not  succeed 

iydro^ea ;  but  it  unites  readily  with  sulphur  m  his  attempts  to  combine  phosphorus  with 

md  with  pho^bonis.  mercury  in  its  metallic  state,  we  must  con- 

When  twopartoof  sal|ihur  and  oneof  roer-  elude  that  it  b  not  with  mercurv,  but  with 

cory  are  tritsrated  together  in  a  mortar,  the  the  black  oxyd  of  mercory,  that  the  phospho- 

nercury  gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole  ms  combines.    The  compound,  therefore,  is 

issumes  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  formerly  not  phosphoms  of  mercury,  but  black  phi^- 

called  ethiopa  mineial.    1 1  is  scarcely  possible  phoratcd  oxyd  of  mercury, 

by  any  process  to  combine  the  sulphur  and  It  is  of  a  black  coiour,  of  a  pretty  solid 

mercury  so  completely,  that  small  globules  oi  consistence,  and  caps^ble  of  bein^  cut  with  a 

the  metal  may  not  be  detected  by  a  micro-  koife.    When  exposed  to  tlie  air,  it  exhali  a 

scope.     When  mercury  is  added  slowlv  to  its  vapours  of  phosphorus. 

>wn  weight  of  melted  sulphur,  and  the  mix-  Mercury  does  not  combine  with  the  simple 

tare  is  constantly  stirred,  the  same  black  com-  incombustibles. 

pound  is  formed.  Mercory  combines  with  the  creatrr  numbtr 

Pourcroy  has  suggested,  that  in  thb  com-  of  meuls.    Triev!  combifiation^  are  ku.>n q  in 

pound  the  mercurr  u  in  the  sUte  of  black  chemistry  by  the  name  of  amalg^iu.s. 

5xvd,  absorbing  the  necessary  portion  of  oxy-  The  amalgam  of  gold  u  ioimf^i  T#^r  j  t^^.^^ 
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because  there  is  a  very  strooff  affinit^y  between  Artnnic,                   Sdlpbaroniy 

the  tivo  metals.   If  a  bit  of  gold  is  dipped  into  Iron.                         Nitric. 

mercury,  its  surface,  by  combining  with  mer-  Fluoric, 

cury,  becomes  as  white  as  silver.    The  easiest  Acetic, 

way  of  formimy*  this  amalgam  is   to  throw  Boracic, 

small  pieces  oi  red-hot  gold  into  mercury.  Prussic, 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  not  dt'«  Carbonic, 

terminable,  because  the  amalgam  has  an  afii-  •Analysis  and  assay, — ^Tbere  are  no  Terr 

nity  both  lor  the  gold  and  the  mercury;  in  exact  analysis  of  any  of  the  mercorial  ore»; 

consequence  of  which  they  combine  in   any  but  the  following  methods  of  examiniiigtliffB 

proportion.    This  amalgam  is  white,  with  a  seem  to  be  liable  to  little  objection, 

shade  of  yellow ;  and  when  composed  of  six  Native  mercary  and  native  amal^m  mar  he 

parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  gold,  it  may  be  thus  analysed.     Let  the  ore  be  digested  is 

obtained  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms.    It  moderately  strong  nitricackl,  irbicfa  will  lalce 

melts  at  a  moderate  temperature;  and  when  no  the  mercary  and  si  Iver  and  bisnradi,  if  tbot 

heated  sufficiently,  the  mercury  evaporates,  should  happen  to  be  any  present;  ajmnoie 

and  leaves  the  gold  in  a  state  of  purity.   It  is  quantity  of  gold  may  also  be  eontained  ia  tbe 

much  used  in  gilding.    The  amalgam,  com*  argentiferous  raerearr  which  will  be  left  as- 

posed  of  ten  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  gold,  touched  at  the  bottom  of  the  lolntXMi  ia  tbr 

IS  fipread  upon  the  metal  which  is  to  be  gilt  ?  form  of  a  brown  powder.  The  nitrons  solstisa 

and  then,  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  and  being  concentrated  by  gentle  eraporatieD  till 

equal  heat,  the  mercury  is  driven  off,  and  the  it  is  on  the  point  ot  crystallizing*  is  lo  be 

gold  left  adhering  to  the  metallic  surface;  poured  on  a  large  quantity  of  pnre  water,  by 

this  surface  is  then  rubbed  with  a  brass-wire  which  the  bisniath  will  for  the  most  partbes^ 

brush  under  water,  and  afterwards  barnished.  parated.    Tlien  add  to  tlie  filtered  liqaora^- 

Or.  Lewis  attempted  to  form  an  amalgam  lution  of  common  salt,  or  any  other  nealnl 

of  platinum,  but  hardly  succeeded  after  a  la-  nmriat,  by  which  both  the  silver  and  mercery 

hour  which  lasted  for  several  weeks.  Gnyton  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  BerisL 

Morveaux  succeeded  by  means  of  heat.     He  This  being  separated,  drop  into  the  clear  liquor 

fixed  a  small  cylinder  of  platinum  at  the  hot*  some  carbonated  alkali  as  long  as  any  pmipi* 

torn  of  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  covered  it  with  tate  takes  place  ;  then  boil  the  lienor,  and  se- 

mercury.     The  vessel  was  then  placed  in  a  parate  the  precipitate  by  filtration.     Tbeao* 

sand-bath,  and  the  mercury  kept  constantly  riatic  precipitate  is  now  to  be  diirested  iaais- 

Wiling.    The  mercury  gradually  combined  derateiy  dilated  nitro-muriatic acid, whieb will 

with  the  platinum  ;  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  take  up  every  thing  bat  the  mnriac  of  silfer, 

was  doubled,  and  it  became  brittle.     When  from  which,  when  washed   and    dried,  the 

heated  strongly,  the  mercury  evaporated,  and  amount  of  silyer  in  the  ore  may  be  readilyas* 

left  the  platnutm  partly  oxydated.     It  is  re-  certained.   Now  decompose  thienitro-nmrisoc 

markable,  that  the  platinum,  notwithstanding  solution  at  a  boiling  heat  by  carfoonaXed  ^kali, 

its  superior  specific  gravity,  always  swam  up-  and  add  the  white  precipitate  thasobtaiaed  ts 

on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  so  that  Morveau  the  other  carbonated  precipitate.     Mix  diese 

was  under  the  necessity  of  fixing  it  dmvn.  with  a  little  oil  or  sugar  (the  latter  is  die  best), 

The  amalgam  of  silver  is  made  in  the  same  and  proceed  to  distillation  in  a  small  tustftd 

manner  as  that  of  gold,  and  with  equal  ease,  glass  retort ;  raise  it  gradually  to  initioa. 

It  forms  dentrical  crystals,  which  according  to  and  continue  it  at  that  temperature  aslo^ s» 

the  Dijon  academicians  contain  eight  parts  of  any  mercury  conies  over.     What  remains  be- 

mercury  and  one  of  silver.     It  is  of  a  white  hind,  is  a  little  metallic  bismuth  andcharoosL 

colour,  and  is  always  of  a  soft  consistence.  Cinnabar  may  be  analysed  thus:  alter  beiif 

Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  the  mean  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  let  it  be  di^^cstcd  iv- 

of  the  two  metals.  Gellert  has  even  remarked  peatedly  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  taamsk 

that,  when  thrown  into  pure  mercury,  it  sinks  acid,  and  one  nitric,  the  whole  modetaiely  £- 

to  the  bottom  of  that  liquid.     When  heated  luted :  by  this  every  thing  will  be  takes  ap 

sufficiently,  the  mercury   is  volatilized,  and  except  the  sulphur  and  the  silez.  Thisrendse 

the  silver  remains  behind  pure.  being  washed,  dried;  and  weiffbed,  is  to  be 

The  affinities  of  mercury,  as  ascertained  by  ignited,  and  the  remaining  sties  being  d^ 

Morveau,  and  of  its  oxyds,  as  exhibited  by  ducted,  the  difference  of  weight  indicafiss  ibe 

Bv'rgman,  are  in  the  following  order:  amount  of  the  sulphur.     The  nitro*       '  '^' 


AlERruRT.  OxTD  OF  Mercurt.        solutiou  being  decomposed  by  carboaatsd  si- 

kali  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  the  precipitate  ths9 
obtained  being  mixed  with  a  little  lamp-black 
and  distilled,  the  mercary  will  pass  orer  in 
the  metallic  state :  what  remains  in  the  retort 
is  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  casoa)  earth 
(excepting  si  lex)  contained  in  the  ore,  toft* 
ther  with  a  little  charcoal,  which  may  be  se* 
parated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  liver-coloured  and  bttuininoa!^  ores  any 
I>c  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manacr. 
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Th«  assfty  of  mercarial  ores  in  tlit  dry  way 
is  Tery  simple.  The  fpecimen  betn^  pttWe- 
rised,  and  accoratelv  mixed  with  a  fourth  of 
its  wei§rht  of  qoick^fime  and  an  equal  portion 
of  iron  filinj^,  is  to  be  pretty  strongly  ignited 
in  an  iron  or  earthen  retort  as  long  as  any 
mercury  comes  over  into  the  receiver. 

Rtduetitm  ofwu. — ^The  methods  of  extract 
in^  the  metal  from  tlie  ores  of  mercary  are  very 
simple.  The  following,  which  is  the  best  and 
most  scientific,  is  that  practised  at  the  mines  of 
Oem-Ponts  and  of  Idria.  Tlie  ore  being 
broo^ht  out  of  the  mine  is  sorted  by  hand  with 
oonstckvable  acenraey,  rejecting  those  parts  that 
appear  destitute  of  metal.  This  Is  an  expen<* 
nve  mad  rvtlier  tedioas  process,  but  has  super- 
seded theancieat  metiiod  of  separating  tlie  cin« 
Babar  by  washinr,  oa  account  of  the  prodigious 
lost  of  aieial  in  that  operation.  The  solid  ore 
being  reduced  to  powder  is  carefully  mingled 
with  a  fifth,  more  or  leas  according  to  the  pro* 
jMMtion  of  mercury  contained  in  the  ore,  of 
qoick-lime  which  has  fallen  into  powder  by 
expoeare  to  the  air.  This  mixture  is  then  put 
into  inni  retorts  capable  of  holding  about  GOids. 
weight,  which,  wnen  thus  charged,  are  fixed 
in  a  long  furnace  to  the  number  of  forty  or 
fifty :  a  glass  receiver  being  then  attached  to 
eacii  retort,  but  not  luted,  a  gentle  fire  is  applied, 
lA  order  to  drive  out  all  tlie  moisture,  w  hen 
this  is  effected^  the  juncture  of  the  vessels  is 
closely  stopped  with  tempered  clay,  and  a  fill  I 
red  heat  is  applied  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  all  the  mercury 
will  have  been  volatiliied  and  condensed  in  the 
receiver.  The  common  prod  noe  varies  between 
six  aad  tch  ounces  of  metal  from  lUOlbs.  of  the 
ore* 

At  Almadea  in  Spain  a  very  dtflerent  me- 
thod is  practised,  much  more  rude  and  inarti- 
ficial.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  less  expensive, 
bat  accompanied  witli  a  great  comparative  loss 
of  metal :  and  hence  is  scarcely  worth  detail- 
in|^. 

lln  account  of  the  fluidity  of  mercury,  it  can- 
not be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  without 
extraordinary  precautions.  The  fnethod  of 
packing  it  is  as  follows :  A  fresh  sound  sheep- 
skin, with  the  hair  taken  ofl;  is  laid  over  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  from  fiOlbs.  to  751bs.  of 
mercary  are  poured  into  it :  the  ends  of  the 
skin  are  then  gathered  up,  and  tied  together 
with  great  care,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  bag,  in 
which  the  metal  is  inclbsed ;  this  ht^^  is  inclos* 
cd  ia  a  second,  and  this  second  in  a  third ; 
lastly,  these  bags  are  put  into  very  tight  bar- 
rels, capable  of  holding  from  two  to  four  of 
them,  and  In  this  state  are  brought  into  the 
market. 

MancvBT  (Bnglish),  in  botany.  See 
Cbbnapodiom. 

MK'RCY.  M.  (merei,  French.)  1.  Tender- 
nesat  goodness ;  pity;  willingness  to  spare  and 
save ;  clemency ;  mildness;  unwillingness  to 
ponish  (Psalmsy  2.  Pardon  (Dryaeny  3. 
Discretion ;  power  of  acting  at  pleasure  (Shak" 
speare), 

Mercy  seeow  to  rise  upon  clemency.     We 


crave  clemency  for  a  breach  of  the  lairs ;  and 
implore  mercy  for  mortal  sins.  Thus,  we  pray 
to  God  for  mercy ;  petition  a  prince  for  cle- 
mency. 

Shakspeare,  if  he  do  not  always  discriminate 
with  verbal  accuracy,  yet  of^en  describes  with 
exquisite  beauty :  as  in  the  following  passages. 

"  The  Quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain*d ; 
It  droppetn  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
*     Upon  the  place  beneath.   It  is  twice  bless*d  $ 
It  blessetn  hiui  tliat  gives,  and  him  that 

takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  liis  crown  i 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal 

power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty ; 
Wlierein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings : 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  powV  doth  then  ^ew  likest 

God*s 
When  mercy  seasons  iustice. 

We  (to  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  pray  V  doth  teach  us  all  to 

render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 

(^Merchant  of  Venice  ^^ 

Again, in  Measure  for  Measure: 

«•  Alas!  Alas! 

**  Why  all  the  souls  that  are,  were  forfeit 

once; 
And  he,  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have 

took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  yoa 

be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  yon  are  ?  Oh,  think  oir 

that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your 

lips. 
Like  man  new  made." 

Mbuct-seat.  i.  The  covering  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the 
law  were  deposited :  it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its 
two  ends  were  fixed  tlie  two  cherubim,  of  the 
same  metal,  which,  with  their  wings  extended 
forward,  seemed  to  form  a  throne  {Ejrodtu). 

MBRDA.  (from  fxuf^^  to  separate.)  Dong; 
excrement. 

MERDIN,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Diarbeck, 
with  a  castle  and  an  archbishop's  see.  The 
country  about  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  cot- 
ton. It  is  4b  miles  8.  E.  of  Diart>ekar.  Lon. 
39.  59  E.    Lat.  36.  50  N. 

MERE.  a.  (meruit  Latin.)  That  or  this 
only ;  such  and  nothing  else ;  this  only  (At^ 
terhnry), 

MsRB,  or  Mbr,  signify  the  same  with  the 
Saxon  mepe,  a  pool  or  lake  (Gibton), 

Mere.  t.  fmejie,  Saxon.)  I.  A  pool ;  com. 
monly  a  large  pool  or  lake.  2.  A  boundary 
(Bacoa). 

Mere,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  with  a  market 
on  Tuesday,  28  miles  W.  of  Salisbury,  and  100 
W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  2.  25  W.  Lat. 
51.6  N. 
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MERECZ,  a  town  of  Lithuaoia,  seated  at  10.  M.cseniletis.  Blue  merganser.  Crrstrii; 

tlie  confluence  of  the  Uerez'mo  ami  Merrcz,  Iilue;  crown  and  tail  black;  cIiid,  l»elljr,  and 

^^0  miles  N.  of  Grodno.     Lon.  2i,  10  E.  LaU  spot  on  the  wings  white. 

50.0  N.  These  birds,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  a 

ME'RELY.    ad.   (from  mere,)    Simply;  middle  size  between  Uiat  of  a  i^oose  mod  of  a 

only ;  thus  and  no  other  way  (Swift).  duck.  The  edges  of  both  mandibles  uewrrat* 

MERETRI'CIOUS.  a.  (meretriciua,  Lat.)  ed :  the  tongue  is  thick,  set  with  small  bristles, 

Whorish  ;  such  as  is  practised  by  prostitutes  ;  pointing  backward  ;  an  happy  contrivance  for 

alluring  by  false  show  (Roscommon).  iiolding  the  slippery  fishes,  which  form  tbeir 

MBKETRI'CIOUSLY.    ad,   Whorishly;  nrey,andconductingthem  into  the  bird's  throat 

after  the  manner  of  whores.  They  swallow,  with  an  nndistin^gaisblog  vo- 

MEKETHl'CIOUSNESS.  8.  (from  mere-  racity,  fishes,  that  are  by  far  too  hkrge  toentvr 

tricious.)  False  allurement  like  that  of  strum-  entire  into  the  stomach ;  and  hence,  while  the 

pets.  one  end  is  digesting  in  the  oesophagus^  the 

MERGANSER.    Sec  Mergus.  other  often  remains  in  the  throat. 

MERGENTHEIM,  a  town  of  Franconia,  The  head  and  back  of  the  mergaJiMr  are 

subject  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  black,  beautified  with  a  gloss  of  groen.     The 

order ;  and  seated  on  the  Tauber,  16  miles  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  white,  the  breast 

S.  W.  of  Wurtzburg.     Lon.  8.  50  £.  Lat.  49.  tending  to  a  pale  yellow.    The  tail  is  grey :  tlie 

30  N.  eyes,  feet,  and  part  of  the  bill,  are  rpxi.    As 

MERGUI,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  this  bird  is  obliged  to  sear«:li  for  its  food  by  div* 

kingdom  of  Siam,  situate  on  an  island^  near  ing,  itis  capable  of  remaining  a  luii;;  tune  under 

the  coast,  with  a  harbour  which  is  said  to  be  water ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  \h  funiblied  with 

one  of  the  best  in  the  East  Indies.    Lon.  9S.  a  quantity  of  air,  lodged  in  a  cavity  of  its  body, 

28  E.    Lat.  12.  6  N.  to  serve  the  purpose  of  respiration,  while  it  re- 

MERCf  US,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  mains  below, 

aves,  order  anseres.    jJiil  toothed,  slender,  cv-  The  mergansers,  from  their  voracilr*  mod 

lindrical,  hooked  at  the  point ;  nostrils  small,  tlicir  expertness  in  swimming,  are,  perhaps, 

oval,  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  feet  four-toed,  the  most  destructive  of  all  birds  that  plander 

the  outer  toe  longest.    Ton  species;  five  com-  the  waters:  while  their  flesh,  which  is  «irr, 

mon  to  our  own  country,  the  rest  natives  of  and  of  a  bad  davour,  makes  but  a  siiiaU  coto- 

Europe  or  America.  pensation  fur  the    devastations    which    they 

1.  M.  cncuUatus.  Crested  merganser.  Crest  commit. 

irlubular,   white  on  each  side ;   body  above  Some  of  them  build  in  trees:  but  tlte^reatrr 

brown,  beneath  white.  part  in  rocks,  jutting  over  precipitous  forelands. 

2.  M.  merganser.  Goosander.  Suhcrested  ;  One  or  two  species  are  said  to  nave  been  foend 
white;  heacl,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  breast  as  high  up  the  North  seas  as  Iceland,  bat  tiits 
and  wings  glossy  black ;  tail  cinereous.  Feeds  is  uncommon.  I  n  all  the  species  the  femeleis 
on  fish;  flesh  rancid.  Sometimes  builds  on  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  male,  and  diffencon- 
treps,  but  generally  among  rocks.  siderably  in  the  distribution  of  her  culovrs. 

3.  M.  castor.  I>un-diver.  Crested,  cinere-  Her  head  is  red,  and  the  mantle,  or  back  and 
ous ;  head  and  uppor  part  of  the  neck  bay  ;  neck  feathers,  grev.  'i  he  white  nan  is  the 
chin,  middle  quill- feathers  and  belly  white.  most  beautiful  of  tne  whole  tribe;  the  vhite 

4.  M.  serrator.  Red-breasted  merganser,  plumage  of  the  fore-parts  and  the  black  maotlc 
Crest  pendent;  breast  variegated  with  reddish;  that  covers  its  back  are  each  perfect  in  their 
collar  white;  taii-feiithers  brown,  varied  with  kind;  the  tuft  of  small  detached  feathery 
cinereous.  Two  other  varieties  from  variety  white  upon  the  crown,  but  of  a  dark  give* 
of  colouring  marks.  shaded  with  purple  upon  the  hind-part,  pio- 

5.  M.  imperialis.  Imperial  goosander,  duces  a  very  elegant  effect ;  while  to  complete 
Varied  with  black,  brown  and  grey;  head  this  modest  and  religious  dress  of  the  white 
smooth;  first  quill-feathers  black;  without  nun,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  halfsww 
wing-spot ;  bills  and  legs  reddish-wliite.  In-  rounded  with  a  collar  of  long  silky  feathers 
habits  Sardinia :  size  of  a  goose.  like  velvet. 

6.  M.  albellus.  Smew.  White  nuu.  Crest  MERIAN  (Maria  Sibylla),  an  eminent  fe- 
pendent ;  hind-head  black  ;  body  white  ;  back  male  painter,  was  the  daughter  of  an  engraTer, 
and  temples  black ;  wings  variegated.  and  born  at  Frankfort  in   1647.     Her  genius 

7.  M.  minutus.  Minute  marganser.  Brown-  led  her  to  paint  reptiles,  flowers,  and  insects. 
ash,  beneath  and  chin  white ;  head  and  upper  which  she  designed  after  nature  with  a  most 
part  of  the  neck  ferruginous  :  wing-spot  white  scrupulous  exactness.  She  even  andertixika 
before  and  behind,  l^ourteen  inches  and  a  half  voyage  to  Surinam,  to  paint  the  ii»ccts  and 
long.  reptiles  which  are  peculiar  to  that  climate,  and, 

8.  M.  furcifer.  Fork-tailed  merganser,  at  her  return  home,  pobli-hed  2  Tolames  of 
Black;  head  smooth;  hind-head,  neck,  vent,  engravings  after  her  designs.  She  died  to  17U* 
belly  and  lateral  tail-feathers  white  ;  front  and  Her  daughter,  Dorothea  Henrietta  Graff,  p^ini- 
checks  pale  brown  ;  tail  forked.  ed  in  the  same  style,  and  accompanied  her  a»* 

9.  M.fuscus.     Brown  merganser.    Crested;  tlicr  to  Snrinam. 

brown,  beneath  white;  chin  and  breast  spot-  M  ERI  ANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cb>^« 

ted  with  black ;  wing;s  black  with  a  white  band,  dccandria,  order  monogynia.    Calya  five^cktt. 
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campanuUte ;    petalt  five,  inserted  into   flie  to  the  west  that  tvas  known.  Bat  the  modems 

calyx ;  stamens  declined ;  capsules  five*celled,  knowing  that  there  is  no  such  place  on  the 

many-seeded.    Two  species ;  Jamaica  plants ;  earth  as  can  he  esteemed  the  roost  westerly^  the 

the  fhexia  of  Swartz.  way  of  computing  the  longitudes  of  places 

MBRIOA,  a  strong  town    of   Spain,  in  from  one  fixed  point  is  much  laid  aside. 
Bstramadura,  bailt  by  the  Romans,  before  the        Ptolemy  assumed  the  meridian  that  passes 

birth  of  Clirist.     Here  are  fine  remains  of  an*  through  tne  farthest  of  the  Canary  Islands,  as 

tiquitr*  particularly  a  triumphal  arch.    It  is  his  first  meridian ;  that  being  the  most  western 

seated  in  an  ex  tensive  and  fertileulain,  45  miles  place  of  the  world  then  known.    After  him, 

S.  by  B.  of  Alcantara.    Lon.  6.  4  W.    Lat  as  more  countries  were  discovered  in  that  quar^ 

38.  42  N.  ter,  the  first  meridian  was  removed  farther  oflT. 

MxRiDA,  a  town  of  Jiew  Spain,  capital  of  The  Arabian  geographers  chose  to  fix  tlie  first 

the  province  of  Jucatan,  with  a  bishop's  see.  meridian  upon  the  utmost  shore  of  the  western 

It  is  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  native  Ameri*  ocean.     Some  fixed  it    to  the  island  of  St. 

cans ;  and  is  30  miles  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Nicholas  near  the  Cape  Verd ;  Hondius  to  the 

and  120  N.B.  of  Campcachy.    Lon.  80.  58  W.  isle  of  St.  James;  others  to  the  island  of  Del 

Lat.  20. 45N.  Corvo»  one  of  the  Asores;  becaoM  on  that 

Mbbida,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  seated  island  the  magnetic  needle  at  that  time  pointed 

in  a  cuontrr  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  fmits,  directly  north,  without  any  variation :  and  it 

130  miles  N.E.  of  Pampeluna,  Lon.  71*  0  W.  was  not  then  known  that  the  declination  of  the 

Lat  8.  30  N.  needle  is  itself  subject  to  variation.   The  latest 

MERl'DIAN.  #.  (meridim^  French.^      1.  geomphers,    particularly  the   Dutch,  l»ve 

Noon;  midday  (Dr^nfoji^.  2.  The  line  orawn  pitcned  on  the  Pike  of  Teneriffe;  others  on 

from  north  to  south,  which  the  sun  crosses  at  the  Isle  of  Palm,  another  of  the  Canaries ;  and 

noon  (^alto).     3.  The  particular  place  or  lastly,  the  French,  by  order  of  the  king,  on  the 

state  of  any  thing.    4.  The  highest  point  of  island  of  Fero,  another  of  the  Canaries. 
glory  or  power  (Shakspeare).  But,  without  mnoh  regard  to  any  of  these 

Msni'DiAM.  a.    1.  Being  at  the  point  of  rules,  geographers  and  map-makers  often  as- 

noon.  (Miitony,    2.  Extended  from  north  to  sume  tne  meridian  of  the  place  wheie  they 

south  (Boylr).  3.  Raised  to  the  highest  point,  live,  on  the  capital  of  their  country,  or  its  chief 

MnitiDiAN,  in  astronomy,  is  a  great  circle  observatory,  for  a  first  meridian;  and  from 

of  the  celestial  sphere,  passing  throuj^h  the  thence  recKon  the  longitudes  of  places,  east 

poles  of  the  world,  and  both  the  tentth  and  and  west. 

nadir,  crossing  the  equinoctial  at  right  angles,        MaaiouN  on  a  olobk.    See  Globb. 
an4  dividing  the  sphere  into  two  eqaal  parts,        Mkridun  linb,  an  arch,  or  part  of  the 

or-heviispheres,  the  one  eastern  and  the  other  meridian  of  the  place,  terminated  each  way  by 

western.    Or,  the  meridian  is  a  vertical  circle  the  horiion.    Or,  a  meridian  line  is  the  inter- 

passing  through  the  holes  of  the  world.  section  of  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the  place 

It  is  called  meridian,from  the  Latin  mertdief,  with  the  plane  of  the  horison,  often  called  a 

midday  or  noon,  because  when  tlie  sun  comes  north-and-south  line,  because  its  direction  js 

lo  the  south  part  of  this  circle,  it  is  noon  to  from  north  to  south. 
all  those  places  situated  under  it.  To  draw  a  meridian  line. — There  are  many 

Meridian,  in  geography,  is  a  great  circle  ways  of  doing  this ;  but  some  of  the  es(hiest  and 

passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  simplest  are  as  follow : 
any  given  place  whose  meridian  it  is:  audit        1-  On  an horisontal  plane  describe  several 

lies  exactly  under,  or  in  the  plane  of,  the  concentric  circles  A  B,  a&,&c.  (fig.  3.  PI.  103.) 

celestial  meridian.  and  on  the  common  centre  C  erect  a  stile,  or 

These  meridians  are  various,  and  change  ac*  gnomon,  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane, 

cording  to  the  longitude  of  places;  so  that  their  of  about  a  foot  in  length.    About  the  zlst  of 

number  may  be  said  to  be  infinite,  for  that  June,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  11  in  the 

all  places  from  east  to  west  have  their  several  morning,  and  between  I  and  3  in  the  after* 

meridians.    Farther,  aa  tlie  meridian  Invests  noon,  observe  the  points  A,  a,  B,6,  &c.  in  the 

he  whole  earth,  thei^  are  many  places  situated  circles,  where  the  sliadow  of  the  stile  termi* 

under  the  same  meridian*    Also,  as  it  is  noon  nates.    Bisect  tlie  arches  AB,  n^,  &c.  in  D,  d^ 

whenever  the  centre  of  the  sun  is  in  the  celes->  &c.    If  then  the  same  right  line  DB  bisect 

tial  meridian,  and  as  the  meridian  of  the  earth  ail  these  arches,  it  will  be  the  meridian  line 

is  in  the  plane  of  the  former;  it  follows,  that  sought.  ^ 

it  is  noon  at  the  same  time  in  all  places  situated        As  it  is  not  esAy  to  determine  precisely  the 

under  the  same  meridian.  extremity  of  the  shadow,  it  will  be  beat  to  make 

Mbridian  (First),  is  that  from  which  the  the  stile  flat  at  top,  and  to  drill  a  small  hole 

rest  are  counted,  reckoning  both  east  and  west ;  through  it,  noting  the  lucid  point  projeoted  bv 

and  is  the  beginning  of  longitude*  it  on  the  arclies  AB  and  a6,  instead  of  mark* 

The  fixing  of  the  first  meridian  is  a  matter  iug  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  itself, 
merely  arbitrary ;  and  hence  different  persons,        2.  Another  method  is  thus :  Knowii 
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axis,  to  as  the  plummet  may  still  cut  tlicsam«  fidnrard  Wriglit,  and  published  in  1599,  vTl 

fJei^rep,  direct  it  to  the  western  side  of  the  mf>  he  took  the  meridional  parts 

ridi:in,  and  wait  till  you  find  the  star  has  the  ^^  p  __.  j|jg  ^^  ^^  p  . 

same  altitude  as  l>efore,  as /c.     Lastly,  hisect  of  2'=  sec  of  V  +  sec  ofZ'* 

the  an^le  KCe,  fornaed  hy  the  intersection  of  of  3'  =  secints  of  1,  2,  'and  3  min. 

the  two  planes  lu  which  tlic  quadrant  has  been  ^f  4,  ^  ^^.^ants  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  min, 

placed  at  the  timci  of  the  two  observations,  by 

the  rirht  line  HR,  which  will  be  the  meridian  and  so  on  by  constant  addition  of  tbe  »«airt». 

souif  ht.  1^^>^  tables  of  the  meridional  parts,  so  eon- 

Many  other  methods  are  given  by  authors,  structed,  are  perhaps  exact  cnou|rh  forordioi^T 

of  describing  a  meridian  line ;  as  by  the  pole  practice  in  navigation;   but  they   wonW  he 

star,  or  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  &c.;  by  more  accurate  if  the  meridian  were  dindfd 

Schooten'in    his  Exercitatioiies  Gejmetriae  ;  into  more  or  smaller  parts,  than  ainirlcmimites: 

Clrey,  Derham,  &c.  in  the  Philos.  Trans.;  by  and  the  smaller  the  parts,  so  mach  tbe.  ffrntcr 

Ferjruson  in  his  Lectures  on  Select  Subjects,  the  accuracy.     But,a8  aoootinnal  auhdivumi 

See  also  Levbourn  in  his  Dialling,  p.  31  ;  and  would  greatly  augment  the  laboar  of  ealcab. 

Hutton's    Oxanam's     Recreations,    vol.    iii.  tion,  other  ways  of  compatme  toch  a  tabi< 

p,  260.  bave  been  devised,  and  treated  of«  hf  fiood, 

Mbrtdtan  mn«,  on  a  dial,  is  a  right  line  ^irerory,    Oughtred,    sir  Jonaa  Moor,   Dr. 

arising  from  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  Wallis,  Dr.  Hallcy,  and  others.   J^c^JMjtiX- 

of  tlie  place,  with  the  plane  of  the  dial :  this  »on'»  Navigation,  vol.  2,  book  8,     Tbe  best 

is  the  line  of  twelve  o'clock,  and  from  hence  of  these  methods  %vas  denved  from  this  pro- 

the  division  of  the  hour-lines  begins.     See  ?^^7^  ^»«-  that  the  meridian  line  in  a  Merca- 

])f  A  i^.  tor's  chart  is  analogous  to  a  scale  of  lonrithmK 

MERiDfAN  (Magnetical),  is  a  great  circle  tangents  of  half  the  complements  of  tbe  lat»* 

passing  through  the  magnetical  poles,  to  which  tudea  ;  from  which  property  alan  a  metbod  d 

the  magnetic  needle,  or  needle  of  tlie  mariner's  computing  the  cases  of  Mercator**  Satliog  qm% 

compass,  conforms  itself.  been  deduced,  bv  Dr.  Halley.    Vide  ot  so|in. 

Meridian    altitude  op  the  sun   and  also  tlie  Phi los.  Trans,  vol,  46,  p.  589. 

STARS,  is  their  altitude  when  in  the  meridian  Tojind  the  meridional parU  tommwMfker^d. 

of  the  place  where  they  are  observed.     Or  it  »"'*  <^<f  ««^«  ejractness  ae  t«  a  nhere.^lrt 

may  Im  defined,  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  per-  the  semidiameter  of  the  equator  be  to  tbe  da- 

pendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  comprehended  tancc  of  the  centre  from  the  focus  of  tbe  jpew^ 

between  the  horizon  and  the  sun  or  star  then  rating  ellipse,  as  m  to  1.     Let  A  repreaeot  the 

in  the  meridian  of  the  place.  latitude  for  which  the  mendional  parts  are  re- 

MKRIDIANl,  in  antiquity,  a  name  which  quired,  e  the  sine  of  the  latitude,  to  tbeiadiu 

tbe  Romans  gave  to  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  j  .  fi^j  t,,^         g  ^^^^  ,i„e  j.i    ^^^  tbe 

entered  the  arena  about  noon  after  the  hestiarit  *                                 m 

(who  fought  in  the  morning  against  beasts)  logarithmic  tangent  of  half  tbe  ooraplcowtit  of 

had  finished.      They  were  thus  called  from  15,  from  the  common  tables ;  subtract  tbe  1^. 

tneridies,  i.  e.  noon,  the  time  when  they  ex-  tangent  from  10*0000000,  or  the  ]ofr^  taa^st 

hibited  their  shows.     The  meridiani  were  a  of  45°  ;  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  nuiahei' 

sort  of  artless  combatants,  who  fought  man  7915*7044679,  and  divide  tlieprDdtwt  by  s; 

with  man,  sword  in  hand.  then  the  quotient  subtracted  from  the  meridiem- 

MERl'DIONAL.  a.  (mrridionai,  French.)  al  parts  in  the  sphere,  computed  iu  tbe  n«fnl 

].  Southern  (^Brown),    2.  Southerly;  having  manner  for  the  latitude  A,  ivill  give  tbenr- 

a  southern  aspect  (H^otion).  ridional  parts,  exprexsed  iu  minutes,  for  tb« 

Meridional    distance,    in    navigation,  same  latitude  in  the  spheroid,  wbeo  it  ti  tir 

is  the  same  with  the  departure,  or  easting  and  oblate  one. 

westing,  or  distance  between  the  meridians.  Example.    If  mm  :  1  : :  1000  :  92,  tbea  the 

Meridional/  parts,  miles,  or  minutes,  greatest  difference  of  the  meridional  pcrfsie 

in  navigation,  are  the  parts  of  the  increased  the  sphere  and  spheroid  is  7^*0929  OMttntes,  la 

or  enlarged  meridian,  in  the  Mcrcutor's  chart,  other  cases  it  is  found  by  multiplying  tbe  re* 

Tables  of  tliese  parts  are  in  most  books  of  mainder   above    mentioned   Uy  tbe    aaoibcr 

navigation;   and  they    serve  both  for  con-  1174'078. 

structing  that  sort  of  charts,  and  for  working  When  the  spheroid  is  oblong,  the  difiervner 

that  kind  of  navigation.  in  the  meridional  parts  betneen  tbe  sphere  an*1 

The  parts  of  the  enlarged  meridian  increase  spheroid,  for  the  same  latitude,  is  tben  deter- 
in  proportion  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  to  mined  by  a  circular  arc.  See  Pbiloe.  Traaib 
ramus,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  radius  to  No.  461,  sect.  14.  Also  Maelatirin's  Fiat- 
the  secant  of  the  latitude;  and  therefore  it  ions,  art.  895.  899.  And  Mnrdocb*s  Mcrca* 
follows,  that  the  whole  length  of  the  enlarged  tor's  Sailing,  &c. 

nautical   meridian,  from    the  equator  to  any  MBRI  DION  A'LITY.  «  (from  wtert^^irdiOT/ ) 

point,  or  latitude,  will  be  proportional  to  the  Position  in  the  south;  aspect  towards  tbe  soetiL 

sum  of  all  the  secants  of  the  several  latitudes  MBRI'DIONALLY.     md,     (frosa    mtff- 

up  to  that  point  of  the  meridian.    And  on  this  dionai.y     In  the  direction  of  the   mendssa 

principle  was  the  firNt  table  of  the  meridional  {Brown). 

parts  coustiucled,  hy  the  inventor  of  it,  Mr.  MKKIXDOL,  a  village  of  France*  in  tV 
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Ut^paitmtQt  of  tlie  AfoiUbs  of  tbf    Rhone,  thin,  soft,  #n4  loose,  aflbnliog  that  evidence  of  « 

wllobe  inli&biUinU  wcn»  luausacred  on  account  'trong    disposition   to  fatten,  wlrich   roany  of  our 

of  tlieir  roligiofU  in  I515,bv  virtue  of  an  arret  fanners  call  proof;  the  skin  also  dlffcrs  from  (hat 

of  the  parlUment  of  Aix.   'It  is  nine  mile*  B.  ?^  **•«.  °***^«  .•I'fP  <>f  ^"'**°»  |°  ^^,  o^  •  ^}'^ 

q£  Caviulion  "'^  ^'^°  *  ^'^°  ^'"^  ^  ^"^   '  called  carnation, 

MBRINO,  the  name  of  a  valnable  bn«d  of  "  "«*  ~I?"''  "''■''''  ''"'  '»  P»"i««l»']?  «>"«I«- 

.1  _^     _:  •«  11           J  •     o    •     1.  * •«  J  I-  cuous  00   those  parts   which   are  free  fipom  wool, 

ilh^'f^SSSi'  «•«*'»  «P^  »»'■•"  "^  •»  ..  the  eyeKd.  .na  llpt    WiU.  tU.  peculLr  con*: 

.k-.«ri tL.k-i-.. .^.kT...^-  peculiar  chanctentue  of  the  Menno  race;  name. 


about  three  Yean  ago  for  the  beat  enay  on  the  naliwa,  r~"il"  ct!rrr'"^'r!i"'iill-i!'rl  '"T"'"'  ""■'•  "rj" 

pro.fa.ee.  or^ia.  ~rf  e««M!on  ef  Ihi.  h««l  of  d^p^  '?-•  '  f~°f*  f^  flexibihty  ;  m  which  ^  Me- 

la  :-v  -_«    ^i-  J    J  .     T\     vu  rn.^  r  n     :  rtoo  IS  Superior   to  every  other  race  of  sheep  in 

'^^^IXZ^:  2^;wb?h  ^7Z  fl-vr  J^-.-^f  I  «*««' -r  '"^'i 

aotTwUl  be  entcrUimiiff  to  our  oomnerciai  readers.  "  ®*'*'*  *"*  ^^^  foreheads  almost  to  the  eyes,  and 

^  ^^t^J^  ^'^,:^  ^  *:^ '  1^  w^iaerfmU  re.pcc...  between 
>^oftyperane«oot  imported  into  BagUnd  fn»        ,    °  ,°4J'fr,„  ,h,  puhBcatl*  of  M.  Lutey- 

J?^f!r^^iJ!?'   ^^'iTi.   LTi'^^T  ri*.   ">•»  'he  averup  .right  of   the   fleece,    un- 
Uinea  inim  undouMcd  aulhonty,  be  haa  availed  hm.       Ti.  j    t      i.    .  ^     n        c-     «  l       •  l.     i... 

aelf  of  aaaeeouDt  pmented  to  paiUament.  of  wool  .'"^'o"  ••*"*  Slbi,  -Joa.  EnglUh  weight;  bat 

__A._j  r^    .  •^^!tl„  ir^aM^i  o«.    -J  In  'be  Compte  rendu  i  la  Claaw  dee  Scteocea  of 

^SSlTin  ti^.^^  ^i^J^{^  ^"i*  <■"  '*«»•  »  ««««.  «^«iy  •"•Pot'^'  •« 

Spai.  I6.9W,M41b..  fro^HoHand  dOS.5oOB«.  ftom  ""  «?  ,^"^.'5^'"^  T?"?,?*^.^'  pIT!!"^ 

Pirtu^WiSlba.    f««.   Gihralur  iW8,!*74lba.  "d  •  b«l^. -h-ch  i. e^ul  o  riU.  51o..  EngluA.  for 

from  fJaae.  SSJ/mlb..  fro.  Germany  m  1500*.  ,*f .'"«'"  1  "'^'•'   ,?" V"~P     .Tnll*.     .h 

fiom  DeMiatIc  Mllbe.  makins  a  total  </  Dtarly  18  '*«'"•  IS*"**  Z™""  La»teyne.  to  be  equal  to  the 

ai^Uoi.  and  a  half  «^  ta^  In  S,..^  ..  ?'f '^"JS^^  .^       Zl  ""J^.i.  .3  i'.  ^r 

aeotral  .eaaeii,  a«l  the  ..nJmler  in  Kn^Htb  re..  T„y'^,  Tff°  f    i     w   ^  i..  „?l.l.«T; 

.ela.     HiTl^irlea  anMng  Ih.  elolbier.  hiie.  «».  S!^*^  ^      pf  particular 

^bimloetatetbe*aIu«ofihU4uaMi^lebeaa        The  principal  Merino  flocki  aie  then  enumer. 

'"'""*'  atcd,  both  thoie  belongiqg  to  the  giandeea  and 

Shwp'i  wool.  aiarbdR  (Bom      »■•  £,  to  the  different  aocietiet  of   mouki,   which  com. 

•net)  .    itMOiMW,  It  tt.      a,NO.MO  pole  the  corporation  of  the  Meeta.      The  tiae  of 

Ditto,  roarke4K  (fourth  sort)     U.sw,  at3«.  s^'M  taid  that  the  race  of  the  Escurial  i«  supposed  to 

l.«nib*iwo61  .  iss.TTs.  at  4#.  atf.     S6;»T  have  the  finest  wool  of  all. 

1iifanigiivaM^.4uaBtky   u.aoi.fiaUM.  vaLijei^  ^  The  diflcrence  helween  difTerent  flocks  of  Me- 

— — ^— •  nno   sheep,  in  Spain,   and  between  difierent  indu 

'^BS!li!L'^*;5^.2lLiJJiJ^IlS3S  ▼Wuals  of  the  same  flock,  is  referred  to  the  pro- 
maramng  totae  same  piopowttMai  lot tt  eouM  _.         e  .*  n        ■.*  l    ,    v  u 

not beiiM«itamed         .         •  *     aoo^tt  portion  of  the  pease,  or  yolk,  which   imbues  an 

wool,  but  pre-eminently  that  of  the  Merino,    From 

These  accounts  gire  the  annual  average  of  Spa-  its    superabundance   in   (his    particular  breed,    the 

nish    wool   imported   aa   exceeding   6,155,906lb«.  fleeca  contracts,   near   its   surface,   a  quantity  of 

weight,  and  the  annual  aTcrage  value  u  upwarda  o  f  duat,  earth,  and  other  mattera,  so  as  to  give  the 

1,560,0001.  sterling.  animal  a  dlrtv  appearance;  which  utuaUy  is  most 

1%  iha  neyt  sucecediog  chapter,  he  proceeds  to  manifest  on  Uie  finest  fleeoes,  a«  they  cootun  the 

describe  the   Merino  breed  of  sheep,  which   pro*  greatest  quantity  of  yolk  pr  grease ;  but  notwlth- 

ilyce  this  Taliiabk  acticlc  of  importation,    loeir  standing   tl|is   darkness  aa  the  surface,  the  wool 

native  eountry  is  Spain  :   the  number  of  them  in  when  drawn  asunder,  nearer  the  skin,  has  a  brilliant 

that  country  ia  about  fire  millions;  they  are  dl-  ailky  appearance,  and,  when  scoured.  Is  of  the  purest 

wided  into  two  forta.  Chose  which  travel  from  one  white. 

Mtrt  of  the  country  to  another,  which  are  calle4        The  fleece  Is  not  washed  for  sale  on  the  sheep*a 

Trashumantes ;    and    those    which    remain  always  back,  but  after  the  wool  Is  sorted ;   and  usually 

in  the  «une  pastures^  naved  Estantes.      The  ani-  loses  three-fifths  of  lu    weight    In   the  operation, 

mal  U  described  below  the  middle  si^e,   in  com-  and  some  authors  assert,  that  the  loss  is  olten  two 

parison    with    English    breeds,    not    very    unlike  thirds ;  and  afterwards,  in  scouring  l^  the  clothier, 

the  Byehind,  or  md  Southdown  breed,  and  by  no  an  additional  loss  is  sustained  of  about  three,   or 

meaqa   furnished    with  that   form    which    modern  three  and  a  half,  in  twenty ;  but  as  the  quantity  of 

fashion  bai  presumed  to  be  inseparably  connected  the  yolk  is  different  not  only  In  different  individuals, 

with  a  disposition  to  early  maturity  and  fatness,  but  in  the  same  individual  at  different  seasons,  the 

And     though    individu^    difi*er    much    in     these  loss    in  wadiing  and  scouring  will   proportionally 

respects,  yet  the  Meiino  sheep  have  geoeially  their  yaiy. 

hewia  Urge  and  tJieir  oeckf  long,  their  chests  con*         It  is  remarked  that  the  yolk  of  wool,  here  spoken 

tractedf  and  l:eipg  sharp  on  the  shouIdeiFSp  and  flat-  pf^  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  French  che- 

aidedf    and    narrow    acsoss    the   loins.      Against  mists;   by  an  analysis  of  thia  substance  by  Vau- 

tbese    defects,    however,    are   to    be    adduced    the  quelio,   published  in  the    Annales  de    Chimie,    it 

«(.culiar  quality  of  the  skin,  which   is   remarkably  is  found   to  contain    a  large  proportion  of  &tly 
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matter  unlteil  with  potasls  m>  as  to  fDrm  a  natural  pric«  of  the  fleece.     One  whli  anotlier  ai  lu-. 

soap  ;  a  smaller  quanifty  of  potasb,  corabined  partly  shears  tifteen  sheep  in  a  day;  and  if  by  acriJrct  i;: 

with  carbonic,  partly  with  acetous,  and  partly  with  akin  is  woundc'tl,  they  drop  on  tlie  part  a  Ertk  pr^ 

muriatic  acid  ;  a  little  lime,  in  a  state  of  unknown  dered  charcoal  to  heal  the  wound  and  gtord  kapL-!!: 

combination;  a  small  quantity  of  uncombined  fatty  the  fly.     When  the  fleeces  are  ^om.  tfeey  srtpu 

aubatance ;  and  a  little  animal  matter,  which  seems  into  a  damp  warehouse,  all  tiie  doon  and  vb^i 

to  produce  the  peculiar  waxy  smtll :  this  yolk  is  sup.  of  which   are  closely  abut,  so  as  doc  to  uksisr 

posed  to  be  fonned  from  the  |)erspiralion  of  the  aui-  transmission  of  Tapour;  and  this  wanJi^uJt  saK 

mal.  opened  till  the  merchant  comes  to  «c^  tbt  iestxk 

The  wool  of  Merino  sheep  is  also  said  to  difler  The  Spanish   flocks  occasionally  sailer  mirk  *rm 

from  that  of  all  our  native  breeds,  in  being  nearly  shearing;  and  that  of  the  count  ddt  Cnspo  Akqp 

of    an   equal   fineness    on    the    shoulder    and    the  is  reported  to  have  lost  fire  or  six  tbcmsasd  is  a  £a> 

rump,   though  it  grows  more  thickly  on  the  latter  gle  night.    The  shearing  lasts  three  or  fear  wax 

part ;    and    the   whole    fleeee    is    remarkably    free  after  which  the  sheep  proceed  on  iheir  joowj,  c^ 

from   those   coarse  hairs,   usually    styled    sn.tched  remain  on  the  mountains  till  the  retvn  cf  vaa^ 

hairs  or  cats*  hairs ;  and  the  wool  of  the  Iambs  is  when  they  are  driven  back  again  to  tbe  plaisa.    It  *i 

much  coarser  and  harder  than  that   of  the  sheep,  customary  to  give  all  the  she^  in  Spoia,  vlief^er 

The  sheep  themselves   are  longer   in    coming  to  Trashuraantes    or   Estantes,    a    small    qaaadtr  af 


maturity  than    most    other  breeds ;    they    do    not     salt,  but  the  former  have  it  onlr  vbeo  ia  tbe 

acquire  their    fuU    growth  till   three  years  old,  and     tains. 

the  ewes  rarely  take  the  ram  till  they  are  eighteen         The  wool  in.  sorting  is  divided  rato  fbar  pen: 


or    twenty  months    old,   though   the   rams   are    fit  the  first,  which   is  called  by  the    Spsmaxds 

for  generation   in  a  year:    but   the   most  striking  or  florets,  and  which  is  marked  R,  b  tdces  frxi 

particular     in    which     the    Merino    race    diflers  the  flanks,  the  back  as  far  as  tbe  tai3»  tbe  sbo^^ien 

from   every   breed    of  short-woollen    sheep,    either  and  sides  of  the  neck ; — the  second,  or  fioa.  msi- 

in  this  or  other  countries,  is,  that  while  very  few  ed  F,  comprises  the  wool  of  the  tap  of  tbe  wta. 

of  the  rams  are  polled,  or  have  short  snags,  the  the  haunches  as  far  as  the  line  of  tbe  bdiv.  zri 

majority  have  large  spiral  horns;  and  on  the  other  the  belly  itself;   the  third,  tercem,   math^' T,  a 

hand,  a  horned  Merino  ewe  is  rarely  to  be  found,  that  of  the  jaws,  the  throat,  tbe  breast,  dbefo.-^d^ti 

The  rams  and  ewes  form  separate  flocks,  in  Spain,  the  knees,  and  the  hinder  tbi^s  from  tfaefavcf  6e 

till  the  beginning  of  July,  from  whence  they  are  belly  down  to  the  hocks ; — the  foartht  or  tal^^ 

suflered   to   continue   together    till    the  middle  of  marked  K  or  C,  is  that  below  the  kocksr  befvaea  ik 

August;  one  ram  is  generally  allotted  to  twenty  thighs,  the  tail,  the  buttocks,  tbe  pole^  and  bebisd ^ 

or   twenty-five  ewes.      The  ewes  seldom  produce  ears,  and  all  that  which  shakes  out  of  the  fleece  s 

more  than  one  lamb  at  a  birth,  and  seldom  more  shearing  or  in  washing.     A  set  of  bag^  coataiai 

than  a  fourth  of  these  are  permitted  to  be  raised  ;  the  whole  of  the  first  three  sorts^  is  called  a  pk^  thr 

the  remainder  are  killed  immediately  as  they   are  proportion  of  which  many  years  ago  was  R  15  pus. 

dropped,   and  by  transferring  the   skin   to  another  F4,  andTl;  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale ct  ^ 

lamb,    the  mother  is  induced  to  adopt  it,   so  that  cahidas,  or  fourth  sort,  is  said  to  he  allocted  &r  '.^ 

each   lamb  has  two,   and   sometimes  three  nurses,  consolation  of  souls  in  purgatory .     ^When  thevcslk 

As  the  ewe-lambs  are  mostly  preserved,  the  ram-  sorted,  it  is  reduced  by  washing  in  hot  water  to  ^ 

lambs  are  but  few,  and  are  very  rarely  castrated  ;  state  in  which  it  b  imported  into  this  coont/yi 

the  wtdders  are  rams  on  whom  this  operation  has  Of  the  five  milliona  of  sheep  in  Spaia*'  the  Es> 

been  performed  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  when  tantes,  or  stationary  part,  are  said  lo  be  aimt  cat- 

they  are  no  longer  fit  for  propagation.    So  little  tenth  ;  and  though  there  is  in  Spun,  as  in  EagbdL  i 

are  these  aheep  considered  an  article  of  food,  that  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  eflect  of  tnveS^^  n 

though  immense  flocks  of  them   pass  through  or  the  fleece,  which  the  great  proprietor*  encoon^ut 

near  Madrid  twice  every  year,  the  mutton  of  that  it  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Bonrgoaaae  S3J 

capital   is  supplied  from   Africa,   as  the  beef  and  Laste^Tie,  that  several  of  tbe  btationaxy  flocks  yvi^ 

pork  are  from  the  neat  cattle  and  pigs  of  France.  wool  equal  in  excellence  (o  tbe  best  of  tbe  Tm^ 

In    the    winter,    the    Merino  flocks  cover    the  mantes ;  in  Eslremadura  and  Segovia  there  are  f«eb 

plains  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Valeniia,  Murcia,  which  never  travel,  the  wool  of  which  is  not  'okas: 

Arragon,   Castile,  La  Mancha,  Andalusia,  Estre-  to  that  of  the  other  sort. 

madura,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz ;  but  The  diseases  to  which  the  Merino  br«ed  a  ci>#r 
when  the  herbage  is  wasted  by  the  increasing  subject,  in  Spain,  are  said  to  be  the  ac^  gidd'^rfif 
beat  of  the  sun,  which  generally  happens  in  April,  and  an  eruptive  infectious  disorder,  I&e  the  sss^ 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  flocks  commence  pox,  fortunately  unknown  in  England,  and  for  wtL** 
their  journeys  to  the  mountains  of  Leon,  Castile,  we  have  no  name.  Tbe  Spanish  ahei^Msib  ^  rai 
Navarre,  Arragon,  Segovia,  Burgos,  the  Asturias,  employ  any  remedies  worthy  of  notice  foar  the  esnc  oc 
and  other  elevated  districts.  These  journeys  are  these  maladies,  unless  it  be  of  impoitaDce  to  as- 
conducted  with  much  order,  and  are  minutely  nounce,  that  when  other  means  fall,  they  bsre  r^ 
described  in  the  essay.      During   this  journey  the  course  to  magic. 

shearing   takes  place ;    when  tlie  weather    is    fine,  Every  thing  respecting  the  maintmaace  cf  ria 

the    sheep    are    conducted    to    the    esquileos,    or  flocks  in  Spain,  as  well  Merinos  as  others  a  ^ 

shearing-houses,  which  are  usually  on  the  moun-  reeled  by  a  code  of  laws  called  the  Mesu»  vkjck  fir« 

tains   near  the   roads ;    they  are  kept  for  a  day  received  the  sanction  of  government  abont  tbe  ys? 

previous   in    a    sudadeos,    or   sweating.house,    in  1450. 

which  they  are  so  crowded  as  to  have  scarce  room  The  author  proceeds  to  states  that  he  has  leckr: 

to  move^  or  even  to  breathe ;  and  though  this  prac-  in  vain  into  writers  for  any  plauuble  ezpfausatioe  d 

tice  has  for  its  pretended  object  an  increased  facility  the  name  Merino,  or  any  authentic  hisionr  «f  tbe 

of  shearing,  yet  it  is  probably  meant  to  augment  origin  or  introduction  of  die  race  itsetf.     By  »vNe«, 

by   perspiration  the  weight,  and   consequently  the  he  observes,  it  is  attributed  to  England,  and  «^< 


MERINO. 

potfd  to  be  derived  from  the  Cotswold  bfeM;   but    lion  whtcb  the  Romans  ^id  (o  Iheir  tbeep,  and 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  quality  of  Engliib  wool,     particularly  to  that  breed,  which,  from  producing  the 
cloth,    and  ibeep»  from  the  earliest  timet  to  the    floe  abort  woql,  waa  much  valued,  and  the  oljcct 
Utter  end    of  the  seventeenth   century,    he  is  of    of  peculiar  care  on  that  account,  be  thinlcs  it  pro- 
o^nion    that  the  Merino  breed  was    not   derived    bable  that  the  race  of  short-wooUed  abecp  of  the 
from  Britain.     It  is  also  given  aa  the  opinion  of    ancient  Romans,  and  the  present  race  of  Merino 
the  beat  informed  writers,  in  which  Dr.  Parry  him-     sherp  of  Spain,   are  the  same:  for  the  perfectioa 
self  concurs,  that  they  were  not  originally  brought     of  both  these  breeds,  he  observes,   seems  to   have 
from  Africa,  though  this  is  strongly  maintained  by     consisted    in    ceitsin    common    qualities.      *'  llie 
a  writer  in  the  French  Encyclopedic^  who  boldly    favourite  ewe  of  ancient  Italy  was  to  have  a  large 
aaaerts  that  this  race  was  formed  abou^  the  time  of    carcase»  capacious  belly,  short  legs ;  and  the  ram  a 
the  emperor  Claudius,   from  the   importations    of    wide  breut,  shoulders  and  buttoeics,    a  long  and 
Afifcan  rams,  by  Columella,  uncle  to  the  celebrated    deep  body,  and  a  broad  and  long  ulL    The  fleece 
agrlcalturist  of  that  name-    That  the  encyclopedist    was  to  be  thick,  soft,  and  deep,    especially  about 
was  evidently  misuken  is  proved  bv  a  quotation     the  neck  and  shoulders.    It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  seventh  book  of  Columella  s  Treatise  De    with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  wool  on  this  finest 
Re  RusticI;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  Roman    part  of  the  animal,   that  the  Romana  thought  • 
agriculturist    tried    many    experiments    to    obtain    long  neck  valuable  in  the  ewes ;  the  ears  and  fere- 
fio»-woolIed   coloured   Iambs,   by  coupling   coarse-    head  of  the  rams  were  to  be  involved  in  wool,  and 
coloured    rams,    which   he    obtained    from   Africa,     no  individual  of  either  sex  was  ^toleriited,  of  which 
with   white   flne-wooUed    ewes;    but    it    does    not    the  wool  did  not  clothe  the  whole  belly.     Regard 
follow  from  his  words  (In  agrot  tramtulU)  that    was  also  had  to  the  horns :  it  is  a  memorable  dr* 
Cohimella  placed  those  rams  on  any  lands  of  his  in     cumstance    in    these   sheep»     that    tiie    rams    had 
Spain.     Dr.  Parry  thinks  it  much  more  probable,     generally  horns,  and  the  ewes  none ;  still  however 
even  from  the  words  themselves,  aa  well  aa  from     the  polled  rams  were  most  esteemed.** — <*  It  is  im- 
tbe  oatare  of  his  object,  that  he  brought  them  into    possible  for  any  one  who  reads  this  description,'*  ssys 
the  Roman   territories  in  Italy,  where   there  was    Dr.  Parry,**  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  improved 
abundance  of  tlie  ovet  moUet^  the  ovet  tectte^  which     Merino  race  of  the  present  dsy,  not  to  suspect  that 
were    chiefly   valued   for   fine    white   wooL      For    they  are  one  and  the  same  breed.** 
among  the  Romans  all  ranks  of  people,  of  both        He  then  proceeds  to  investigate  evidence  as  to 
aexea,  wore  chiefly  woollen  garments,  a  pound  of    this  fact:    he  obrerves,    that   throughout  Europe* 
silk,  even  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  at  the  close  of    as  far  as  he  knows,  there  is  not  any  short-woolled 
the  thirdP  century  of  the  Christian  era,  being,  ac-    breed    besides    the   Merinos    existing,    except    in 
cording  to  Vopiseus,  equal  in  value  to  a  pound  of    Italy,  of  which  the  males  are  bomd  and  the  fe- 
gold.     And  when  the  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and    males   not :    that   in  former    times  the   sheep   of 
the  prevailing  vanity  of  the  Romana  are  considered,     Apulia  and  Calabria    bad   their   different   summer 
and  since  the  heat  of  Italy  is  so  great  at  certain    and  winter   quarters,    the    ume    as    the   Merinos 
aeasona  of  the  year  as  scarcely  to  ^mit  the  use  of    now   have   in    Spain :   it  was    also    the   universal 
a  woollen  dress,  the  doctor  is  of  opinion,  that  the    practice  among  toe   Romans  to  give  alt  to  their 
quality  of  the  wool  must  have  been  a  matter  espe*    sheep,    with    a    view    to    promote    appetite    and 
cially  important,  since,  during  the  Augustan  age«    thirst,  to  increase  milk,  and  to  improve  digestion ; 
and  for  a  considerable  time  forwards,  it  waa  Uie    and    be    can    hardly   believe    that    this    practice, 
liMhion  to  wear  cloth  furnished  with  a  nap  or  pile,    which    still  subsists   in   Italy,   should  from    tl«ne 
It  is  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  tliat    immemorial  have  found  ita  way  into  Spain,  and 
Varro»  Columella,  PUny,  Martial,  Palladiua,  Petro-    into    that    country    only,    except    by    immediate 
Biua,  and  Calpumius  Sictilus,  agree  in  stating  that    communication :    and   as   the   Spanish   flocks   are 
the  sheep  which  produced  the  finest  wool  in  the    frequently  led  by  goata  In  the  preaent  day,  so  it 
Roman  donnnions  were  those  of  Apulia  and  Cala-    appears,  from  TibuUus,  this  was  a  common  usage 
bria.    A  pound  avoirdupois  of  this  wool  Is  stated    among  the  Romans.     Dpgs  follow  the  floeka  in 
to  have  cost  about  M  U.  7d,  of  our  money.    And    Spain  aa  well  as  in  most  other  eountries;  they  m 
even  at  this  time,  according  to  Pliny,  and  aome    however    not   intended,   aa   in    England,    Francei 
other  ancient  authors,  Spain  was  not  without  valu-    and  most  other  European  districts,   to  assist  the 
aUe  breeds  of  sheep,   which  were  memorable  for    ahepherd   in    guiding    and    regulating    the   ahetp, 
bearing  fleeoea  naturally  of  different  tints.     Colu-    but  are  of  t  strong  and  fierce  kind,  serving  to 
roeSa  speaks  of  them  as  bearing  blackish  or  tawny    guard  and  protect  both    against   the   depredatlona 
coloured  fleecea;  Pliny,  who  lived  somewhat  after    of  robbers  and  beasts  of  prey:  so  also  dogs  ware 
him,  adds,  that  they  were  occarionally  of  a  reddish    kept  by  the  Romans  for  the  same  purposes,    the 
or  gold  colour,  like  those  of  Asia ;  and  Martial    quaUtiea,    use%  and  treatment  of  whidi   are   mi- 
coopares  them  with  the  golden   or   red    hair    of    nutely  described  by  Varro  and  Columella.     Many 
women.    The  opinion  of  Strabo,  with  respect  to  the    of  these  instances,  it  may  be  Mid,  may  have  been 
Portuguese  sheep,  is  then  examined,  and  it  Is  clearly    coincidences   of  practice,    suggested  by  similarity 
made  out,  that  the  wool  of  thnn  wss  more  like  hair,    of  circumstances,    but    could  not    liave  been    the 
and  incapable  of  being  manufactured  into  cloth  with  a    reason  why,   in  order  to  avoid   variegated  flaacet 
nap  or  pile.     The  historians  of  Spain,  who  had  been    in    the    ompring,    both    nations    should    exclude 
cliligeatiy  consulted  for  the  purpose,  afforded  him  no    rama  with   spotted  mouths    or  tongues  from  the 
inforaiatioB  on  the  subject.  privilege  of  breeding ;   a  practice  which  is  sttted 

From  all  these  circumstances  he  concludes^  that  -  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Romana,  vpoa  tha 
however  the  notion  of  the  Englisb  origin  of  the  authority  of  Varro  and  Columella,  and  to  be  ad- 
Merioo  breed  of  sheep  msy  serve  to  flstter  the  heied  to  by  the  modem  Mcrbo  shepherda,  oo 
oatinnal  pride,  yet  that  it  falls  to  the  ground  at  the  authority  of  Lasteyrie.  A  still  more  remark- 
soon  aa  it  ia  investigated;  and  also  that  it  ia  not  able  coincidence  la  noticed,  which  is  the  practice 
more  probable  that  the  race  waa  introduced  into  of  killiqg  a  eonaiderable  number  of  lambs  very 
Spain  from  Baibary,  as  asserted  by  the  French  shortly  after  they  are  dropped.  This  custom 
encydopedists  I  but,  adverting,  again  to  the  attcn     prevailed  equally  with  the  Romana  as  it  does  with 
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the  present  Spaniards,  and  precisely  from  the  «ame  Infantado,    MontanOy   and    Negreite :    ikese   were 

motives ; — that  as  the  wool  only  was  the  valuable  placed  at  Ksserum,  eight  leagues  from  Copeafaageii, 

produce  of  the  ilocic,  each  lamb  might  acquire  more  and   were  all   alive,   excq>t   two,    cighteeo  months 

strength  by  having  two  nurses.  afterwards,  when  they  were  seen  by  M.  lasteyhe. 

This    agreement    then    io    so    many  important  They  are  kept  in  airy  houses,  aod  fed  vitk  Uv, 

particulars   of  form»    fleece,   constitution,    and   ge-  or  rye  and  oat  straw  cut  into  chaff ;  they  sre  fed  ihrtc 

neral  treatment,   satisfies  the  author  of  the  Essay  times  a  day  with  an  allowanee  in  the  whole  of  2^ 

beyond    all    reasonable  ^oubt,     that     the     present  pounds  of  dry  food,  and  in  wann  weather  ase  sest  em 

Merinos  are  the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Taren.  mto  enclosed  pastures  witbottt  a  ahepbenSs  salt  is 

tine  sheep  of  Apulia ;  yet  he  can  find  no  evidence  given  them  in  wet  weather,  and  tome  pertoBt  gire 

of  the  time  when   they  were  first   introduced  into  ihera  the  heads  of  salt  herrings,  or  the  briae  whir& 

Spain.     Fur  though  the  union  of  Italy  and  Spain  has  been  used  for  pickling  neat  or  fi>h  ;  tlielaad^saie 

first  took  place  under  Frederick,  king  of  Arragon  weaned  at  three  months,  and  are  then  aUowed  the  best 

and  Sicily,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  pastures. 

century,    yet  It  is   not  m   Arragon   that   the  best        Augustus   Frederick,    elector  of  Sazoojr*    ii^tr^ 

Merino    sheep    are  now   found;    aod    the    author  duced  Merino  sheep  into  his  domUiicns  in  178$: 

conceives  that  the  circumstances  of  the  history  of  the    number    was     three    hundred,      divided    iat» 

Spain  would  rather  induce  a  belief  that   their  in.  four  establishments;  and  at  the  end  of  tern  yaaa 

traduction   took  place    at    a    more    remote   period  they  were  found  to  have  bad  all  posaihie  siiecess; 

than  1300:    he  leans  to  the  idea  of  their  having  the  sheep  of  the  pure  blood  preserving  every  ia« 

existed   in    that  country   during   the  dominion    of  luable    quality,    and    the    ultimate    crosaea    faaiiiaf 

the  rich,  industrious,  and  luxurious  Moors,  if  not  wool    fully    equal    to    the    pure    MerTao&       The 

in  still  earlier  times,  when  Spain  was  under  sub-  winter  food  of  this  race  in  Saxony  consists  of  bay, 

Jectioa  to  Rome.  latterroath,   clover,   oat  or  lye  straw,   pease-haals. 

Dr.  Parry,  having  thus  completed  his  obsen'ations  vetches,   &c*   which   are  given  twice   or   thnce  re 

on  the  nature,  prepuce,  and  origin  of  the  Merino  the  day  in  large  buildings,    but    in    sammer   the 

breed  of  sheep,  concludes  the  first  pert  of  his  £ssay  sheep  are  only  housed  at  night,    aod   ke]it  fnoo 

by  remarks  on  the  extension  of  the  race  to  various  the    pastures    till    the  dew  is  dissipaled.      Sah  is 

parts  of  the  world.  very  generally  distributed  to  them  by  the  Saxo<u, 

The  Swedes  are  stated  to  be  the  first  nation  in  from  an  idea  that  it    contributes    to    their    heaitb 

Europe  who  imported  Merino    sheep  with  a  view  and  to  the  fineness  of  their  fleeces.      The  Ibibm 

to   naturalize   them;    though    the    most    northern  fall  before  March,  and  are  weaned   in  June;  the 

part  of  this  country  is  burnt   up  during  a   short  sheep    are    washed    before     shearing     io 


summer  by  a  sun  which  never  sets  for  many  daya,  water    two    successive    days,    suffered    to    dry   isr 

and  the  whole  is  desolated  by  a  winter  of  seven  two  days,   and  are  shorn  on  the  tlurd^  which  gt^ 

or    eight    months,    during    which    tlie    ground    is  nerally   takes   place  in  May.      Saxony  no   loa^ 

covered     with      uninterrupted     snow.        Notwith.  imports   Spanish  wool;    and  much   of  that  grows 

standing,  this  it  is  stated,  that  M.  Alstroeroer  in-  there  has  been  sent  for  soma  years  io  the  iain  at 

troduced  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep  into  Sweden  in  Leipsic,    and  part    of  it    imported  into   K^ghed. 

1723,  and  that  under  his  direction  the  government  It  is  said  to  be    allowed    by  manufacturtra*   wio 

instituted    a    school    of   shepherds    in     1739*    and  have  tried  this  wool,  that  it  makes  cloth  superior  ie 

granted  bounties  of  25  per  cent,  to  the  sellers  of  softness  and  fioeneu  to  any  oUaioed  ftoro  the  bes 

fine    and    good   wool ;    these,    however,    were    re-  Spanish  piles. 

duced  to  15  per  cent,  in  1781,  to  12  per  cent,  in  The  Merino  breed  of  sbeep  was  first  'mr^ 
1786,  and  in  1793  where  wholly  discontinued,  duced  into  Prussia  by  M.  Finck  in  >768«  mbo 
The  Merino  aheep  now  in  Sweden  are  estimated  obtained  his  original  stock  from  Saxony  s  hut  la 
at  100,000,  or  about  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  1779  he  imported  three  rams  and  twaatw  ewes 
sheep  of  the  country,  and  the  wool  is  in  every  directly  from  Spain.  Though  be  has  csRiiLhr 
respect  equal  to  that  of  Spain;  the  size  of  the  maintained  the  pure  race,  yet  be  has  chiefly  ess- 
animal  has  in  many  cases  degenerated*  but  the  ployed  his  rams  in  improving  the  native  biee^ 
wool  produce  has  proportionally  increased ;  and  The  count  de  Magnis  also  possesses*  at  £^cis. 
the  Swedes  raise  at  present  in  their  own  country  dorff  in  Silesia,  a  flock  of  nine  tboosMd  riwtp 
nearly  as  much  fine  wool  as  is  sufficient  for  their  by  the  Merino  cross.  His  attention  hna  bees 
manufactures.  Tlie  more  attentive  cultivators  directed  to  uniting  nze  with  fincneas  of  w«ol;  bs 
lodge  their  sheep  during  the  v;ho1e  year  in  large  baa  therefore  mixed  the  beat  Merino  tuns  witb 
airy  buildings,  the  windows  of  which  are  always  the  large  breed  of  Hungary,  and  in  this  rosfwrf 
open,  and  the  doors  made  of  hurdles,  and  they  has  made  great  progress,  one  sheep  with  anoi'ef 
are  driven  out  twice  in  the  day ;  the  daily  allow-  giving  three  pounds  of  washed  wool,  oa  a  esicsw 
ance  of  food  given  to  each  is  two  English  pounds  larger,  stronger,  and  better  formed  thaft  sav 
of  hay,  with  an  addition  of  dried  leaves  of  trees,  other  fine  woolied  sheep  on  the  continent.  Tbe 
stalky  of  the  hop,'  pease-haulm,  and  oat  and  times  of  yeaning,  and  the  treatincst  of  ih«» 
barley  straw;  but  many  only  house  them  at  night  flocks  in  Prussia  and  Silesia,  are  so  neaiiy  tke 
for  security  against  the  wolf  and  the  lynx.  The  same  aa  what  prevails  in  Saxony,  as  not  to  <h« 
sheep  are  allowed  salt  in  damp  or  rainy  weather;  serve  a  separate  notice:  most  oi  the  fanners  im 
and  the  shearing  takes  place  in  July^  the  sheep  Prussia  allow  iheir  sheep  to  go  evt  daring  tia 
having  been  previously  washed :  tbe  average  day  in  the  severest  weather,  and  give  iheio  ^rv 
weight  of  well. washed  ewes*  fleeces  is  given  at  food  during  the  night.  The  count  de  Mag*- « 
full  three  pounds,  and  of  Iambs*  fleeces  at  one  gives  his  sheep  com,  but  eonsidera  it  as  too  ex. 
pound.  pensive;  he  regards  potatoes  as  equally  beocioai 
The  Danes  first  carried  Marino  sheep  from  with  oats,  and  certainly  much  cheaper;  and  xiu-v 
Sweden  in  1789,  a  few  descendants  of  which  ie«  ing  the  winter  bis  sheep  eat  as  bhi^  salt  as  th<i 
main;    and  in    1797   the  government  of  Penniark  choose. 

imported  ^00    sheep  from    Spain,    from    the    cele-         The   war  with  Austria  prevented  >L  Lastrrr> 

^--•^ed  breeds  of  the  Eicurisl,  Gaud«iloupe,   Paular,  from   visiting  that    country   and  tome  othec  piru 
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of  Germltfiy  ;  the  information,  dicrefore,  which  Dr.  about  400  Merino  sheep  were  presented  by  the  king 

Parry  is  able  to  give,  concerning  their  Spanish  flocks,  of  Spain  to  Loui^  XVI. ;  but  60  of  theni  died  on 

is  very  limited  and  imperfect.     He  relatett,  however,  their  journey,  and  a  greater  number  fell  a  sacrifice 

from  Lasteyrie,  that  the  empress  queen  Maria  The-  to  the  febrile  disease  before  mentioned,  Mmilar  to 

resa  imponed  Merino  sheep  from  Spain  in  1775,  the  small.pox,  after  their  arrival  at  Kambouillct. 

and  placed  them  at  Mercopoil  in  Hungary;   and  This  royal  present,  having  been  chosen  for  their 

that,  tobaequently  to  that  period,  two  other  flocks  form  and  fleece  from  various  Spanish  flocks,  difl^ercd 

have  been  brought  from  Alicant  to  Trieste :  and  in  mudi  bodi  in  size  and  shape;  but  having  been  bct- 

lt}02  a  persoo  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to  pur-  ter  assorted  after  their  arrival  in  France,  produced  a 

chase  sheep  in  Spain.    In  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  race  unlike  iny  of  the  original  breeds,  but  equal  to 

attempts  are  noticed  to  improve  the  native  sheep  by  the  best  of  them  in  mould  and  fineness  of  wool,  and 

the  introduction  of  Merinos ;  and  in  Mecklenburgh,  superior  in  weight  of  carcase  and  of  fleece.    A  parti- 

7ell,  Brunswick,  Baden,  and  Hanover,  this  race  cular  account  is  given  of  this  flock,   which  was 

has  been  long  enough  introduced  to  improve  the  placed  under  the  diiection  of  an  agricultund  com- 

wool  of  those  countries  in  a  considerable  degree.  mittee,  at  the  commencen}ent  of  the  French  rcvolu- 

It  is  remarked,  tliut  few  countries  appear  less  lion,  who  made  an  annual  report  to  the  Katiotinl 

adapted  to  the  support  of  sheep  than  the  rich  and  Institute  on  the  subject.    From  the  report  of  the 

marshy  soil  of  Holland ;  yet  in  l789«  M.  Trent  im-  year  1 802,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  liafiUyric, 

ported   from   Spain   two  rams  and  four  ewes,  and  that  the  medium  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  full  grown 

placed  them  on  an  estate  between  Leyden  and  the  nursing  ewes  was  about  81b.  ^Qz. ;  of  the  ewes  of 

Hague;  in  1793*  he  imported  three  new  rams  and  three  years  old,  which  had  no  Iambs,   about  9lb. 

four  ewes;  and  in  1802  his  flock  amounted  to  one  13oz. ;  of  the  two-tcnth  ewes,  about  lOj^lb. ;  and  of 

hundred.    His  rams*  fleeces  weighed  from  10  to  1 4  the  rams  of  three  or  four  years  old,  about  I  lib.  &\o7.. 

pounds,  and  his  ewes*  fleeces  from  6  to  10  pounds,  each  fleece  selling  on  an  average  at  the  price  of  about 

m  an  unwashed  state.     To  prove  die  fineness  of  his  ll.  3s.  4d.  sterling.     Dr.  Parry  has  seen  several  spe- 

wool,  he  placed  on  a  piece  of  black  cloth  nine  speci-  dmens  of  the  Rambouillet  wool  of  1802,  and  indeed 

mens  of  his  own  wool  by  the  side  of  tlie  best  sped-  is  in  possession  of  some  of  it ;  and  as  far  as  he  can 

mens  of  superfine  Spanish  which  he  could  procure,  judge  of  their  quality  by  the  naked  eye,  he  considers 

and  sent  them  to  a  clothier,  who  proooanced  five  of  them  to  be  equal  to  the  Ryclaod  wool  of  the  Spanisli 

M.  Treot*a  specimens  to  be  superior  to  the  superfine  piles.    It  is  stated  that,  by  a  secret  article  in  tlie 

Spanish.     In  1703,  M.Cuperus,  near  Leyden,  also  treaty  of  Basil,  the  French  Directory  had  stipulated 

imported  some  Alerinos  from  Spain  into  Holland,  for  itself  the  ptivilcge  of  purchasing  in  Spain  tOOO 

and  his  crosses  oi  the  native  breeds  were  in   1802  ewes  and  100  rams  in  each  of  the  five  succeeding 

nearly  equal  to  the  unmixed  Spaniards  in  fineness  of  years.    From  the  Rambouillet  flock  many  others 

fleece.  nave  been  established  in  France  and  its  dependencies. 

Piedmont  appears  to  Dr.  Parry  to  have  first  ob-  none  of  which  is  said  to  be  more  justly  entitletl  to 

*  tained  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  in   1793,  when  general  notice  than  that  of  M.  C  Pictet,  of  Geneva, 

prince   Masserino  chose   150  ewes  from  the  best  who  established  a  Merino  flock  in  1800;  and,  be- 

flocks  of  Segovia.     Notwithstanding  the  war  which  sides  these  pure  Spanish  flocks,  there  are  many  others 

existed  at  the  time,  they  increased  considerably,  and  of  a  mixed  breed,  which  have  originated  from  cxpc- 

roany  crones  were  obtained  from  the  ewes  of  Oer-  riments  made  by  individuals,  the  result  of  which  is 

many,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Padua.    The  greater  part  said  to  be,  that,  with  due  care,  the  wool  in  every 

of  the  proprietors  agreed  to  form  a  society ;  and,  in  breed  of  sheep  is  capable  of  arriving  at  a  degree  of 

)8oi,  obtained  from  the  government  of  France,  to  fineness  equal  to  that  of  the  Merino,  and  that  tlie 

whidi  Piedmont  was  then  annexed,  a  grant  to  im-  effect  is  produced  by  constantly  crossing  widi  the 

prove,   under  certain  condiiions,  the  ^ains  of  La  finest  woolled  rams,  and  is  generally  obtained  sooner 

Manchna :  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  flocks  or  later,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  fleece  of 

of  this  society  are  given  by  M.  Lasteyrie.    The  ma«  the  ewe ;  but  in  no  breed  later  than  the  fourth 

nagement  of  the  Merino  flocks  of  Piedmont  appears  cross. 

to  vary  but  in  few  particulars  from  the  modes  which  From  the  account  which  he  has  given,  it  appears 
have  been  previously  described.  The  cultivators  of  to  the  author  of  the  Essay,  that  the  Spanish  breed 
the  plains  of  La  Mandria  drive  tlieir  flocks  to  of  sheep  has  been  much  improved  in  weight,  and 
the  Alps  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  <^  probably  fineness  of  fieece,  and  lias  considerably  in- 
October ;  they  are  seldom  folded  except  in  the  creased  in  size,  by  having  been  natundized  in  France ; 
mountains,  experience  haying  shown  that  their  and  he  thinks  these  valuable  points  have  been  ac- 
dung  in  the  house  is  more  profitable,  provided  complished  in  the  four  following  ways :  1 .  By  choos- 
they  are  sapplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  ing  tor  breeding  the  finest  and  best  woolled  rams 
stmw.  and  ewes; — 2.  By  never  allowing  them  to  propa- 
*"•  There  is,  however,"  says  Dr.  Parry,  '^  no  gate  till  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  whidi, 
country  in  Europe  which  of  late  years  has  taken  at  the  earliest,  is  not  till  nearly  three  years  of  age ; 
so  much  laudable  pains  in  cultivating  the  Merino  — ^3.  By  separating  the  weak  from  the  strong;— 4. 
breed  of  sheep  as  France.**  For  though  it  ap-  By  giving  them  good  food,  and  plenty  of  air  and  ex- 
pears  that  Spanish  sheep  had  been  imported  into  crci^e.  A  particular  account  of  the  mode  of  feedirg 
France  at  an  early  period,  yet  the  first  person  and  treating  them  is  subjoined  in  illustrauon  of  this 
who  paid  any  systematic  attention  to  the  wools  opinion,  which  is  too  extended  to  be  conipiised  in 
of  that  country,  by  this  method,  is  said  to  have  this  analysis. 

been   Daubemon,   who  in   1776  obtained  part  of        It  is  next  remarked,  on  the  authority  of  count 

200  Merinos,  imported  by  M.  Trudaine,  intendant  Alexis  Orlofl*,   that  Merino  sheep   have  been  im- 

of  the  finanecs.     The  flock  of  Daiibenton  is  now  ported  into  Russia,   but  no  information  is  given 

in  the  possession  of  M.  Thevenin  of  Tanlay,  and  of  the  residt.     With   respect  to  this  breed  at  the 

produces  wool  of  the  very  first  quality.    In  178CL  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  particular;*  are  cnmmvni- 
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■  )•• '1    ir.'      •/ ••   i   *'»';i:riti  .n   ul    Sir  (•.''•-^c   \'<>''u", 
V  )i'>    v.- 1>    '."■•.•' ' /r    r'.'.T'.' ;     nrd    tlit-  ;i;'.:i,or   It::',  ir.-j; 

frfi.'n  Im-^  '  '.'.;,  k:  'V. '•  >;_'.•.  t};  .f.  iln-  w  "!  .  :.l:tlv  con- 
«i  V.  ut  I'j  ::  c  ;ar.-c  l,]..^,r:r.t.  like  l;;i:r  ;  i!::>  ha«.  h'jcn 
Vltv  rt.;i  ji  i::;''rn\\'l  !va  c:'-o  'if  Mcri:  o  rnn;'*  ; 
Liiil  1  >r.  r  :r:y  -ix-.-ik  "fa  >j.'.'-ir:  in  <tf  v.  <>]  iV-nri  tl.c 
fuwr'ii  t;''>>  .  f  (iiv  1  :;rivc  (  ■^:\:  -ko.  jt.  vlu'i  hn  V.i^d 
fi);i..''-  '  (!  frr,;:.  .-^if  (iL'i.'^'c  \'(  'V'-'  '"^''tv-'  k'  rcfum  to 
!'r;;jk'.:.-!.  [:>  ]:;;.!•  '^  :i  k!  r,r'-M  vo  ti:,(.',  i;  at  'A.r  next 
«'()-^  \>i,i.k!  |>r'  iiUc  V.  I  «■!  I  ,]'y  t(|'i;:l  to  ■/,i'il  ^J-'in- 
i  ti. 

Troiii  ik-  ■  C  i|  '-■  -'Nfri-i.','  ■<  <|-rn"'.'  ::  r:ir''.  '.f  ^lici'p, 
\.yicli  %*,•«.■:•• 'irri.d  t"'.>ni  t!:<  ,.C'.-  in  17.''7»  ky  captuin 
M'.Xrrkiir.  to  ik,e  Kr.^.^li-ji  setflin.r.t  on  tkr  roa-^t  of 
N;'.v  llok':ir(l;  and  a  M.(mo;ial  prc-eiiUil  bv  th:.t 
"rT;ik-:ia:i  to  the  Kn;.;li>h  govcrnn.erU  in  I'JiV.i  is 
I'.ikJ'.fk  t'»  tMiiCe  lii'^  ^■iii;.'uirie  ixpcctaiinr  s  that  wrol 
iiii:.,'k^  I'l'  )rcdu(cil  tk.'.rc  from  liie  Mcriros,  which 
\.(»ukl  kc  '  uj '.rit^r  to  hpar.i^li  wool;  .-mkI  s<i:re '-am- 
plv,  ukid)  li  ■  k:w.!<;ljt  over  and  ^'avc  to  .Mr.  Joyce, 
ot  J'rc'.kl'  nl,  !.«.:.:  Ik/'i.  were  cijuul  in  i■i,l.^.t^.s  to 
aiiv  h'-  i:ad  tv*  r  iiiaiaiiiic lured. 

'I'k' :iy!i  i'  i--  adi.  i'tril  tl'.i^t  M<ri:o  ^ht\>  JUiV-j 
i/.  11  lit  v.i:i  r-  tiii.LS  JMijjrirti-d  into  (irvat  P.ritain, 
;,;.t  fkc  j.k.  .':kk.  t'k  ■,  (,t  t)ic-  I'rLi-.iki  tr  ry«  k  }■■•  .li-ts 
(  r,  ikis  j/'iht  art-  s]if.v.;i  to  kave  r.o  fk.cckii'.on  in 
rrtiik',  :-:  d  the  ^'\:-:])  ot  tk:<  kn-.d,  v.]  :>h  k.ave  h-i  n 
ii!,pf,ni''.  in  niodtrn  linn-,  arc  kLliovL-d  to  he  \ -rv 
tc'.v,  lij]  tiu-  l.ii:^^  <  hraintd  some  Mtiino  skeip  in 
\'iUJ,  in  \  liich  yc.ir  he  purih«i-ed  live  rams  ar;d 
thirty-tlv  cues  fr<'ni  t.'ie  iiock  of  the  eonntr>s  del 
Campo  .Aki;;|.^c,  v.hich  i^  e::)kd  N(  L'r(  tte-  'ike  iiia- 
j.a.;'  n  '  nt  and  di-Zirihution  ot  this  }|..(k  tlnoii-^h  the 
('»i:nt'y  l>y  ]).riodieal  saKs  arc  d/n  a!:,j>lv  (Llaikd; 
hit  tkr  e  are  cireiimstanecs  uo  u;eiHradv  known  to 
ji.al:'-  th'jii-  ii:scr,ion  ncrc^^-riiy  in  thin  pkuo.  'J  lie 
i:.M>t  ::n:ple  i..foni  af  ion  of  t!  e  j-roj^re'^^  of  ;kc-  Iloval 
M  :\  I.  IJofl:  (.f  K  ;4k:n(l  ni."y  he  o-btair.ed  from  tlvj 
J(i  p.uts  of  *n"  «^'-»  ph  Iki:  rs,  m^ak  r  wk'  -e  rare  the 
flovl.  is  pl'.icd,  and  tkroiMdi  wlm-c  j'aiiiions  ma- 
)  :i;;vn":i.f,  it  i^  asM  rted,  the  i'-iriii  h;!>  k(xn  cor.s-ider- 
.'d  !v'  ill  piMMci,  ai.d  the  tk-cee  rendered  liner  ilian 
the  Nc  Mettc  }>il  .  ilie  wo'  1  fjf  the  parent  stock  in 
.*"^j).nr.. 

J  iie    ( \Lni:'!>.    of    Lord    .Somervillc  to  intredace 
.Mtiiia)    -;i''p    are    next  tioticcd,    witli    appropiiate 
I   nm  er.iki'i..,s  ot'  Ids  judj^n;ent  and  zealous  activity 
in  all  MMieulimal   pvin-nits ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
trc.st^d  hi-.  Iloci;  so  since  sfully.  that  the  cloth  nianii- 
factur(  d  fro;::  his  wool  is  superior  to  the  [greater  part 
of  th.it  nianniiaiMrcd  from  Sprmi^h,  arul  tlie  carcase 
at  the  same  innc  is  ki>t  appro;u-lnn  -  to  I)^^t  Itvelands 
or  Sonth-d:iu-  ■,     Tni-  .^leiino  jk  ck-^  it"  Lord,  l*ort- 
rhe^tcr    ;'nd   M\:    Tolk:.    whick   h::ve    'ocvn    formtd 
from    ni:  .se  ot'  liie   ki!\;  ai  (I    Ix'rd   S.»niLrv:lk',   are 
al  M)  m 'iitioiiLtl ;  and  it  i■^  ail  dcd.   ihal,  hosliK  s  these 
lai^cr  (1  >•  k  ~,  ilicre  are  in  the  kn.i'doni  n;anv  snallcr 
ouv^  ol'  7\I  il  :•  ^liiij),  uliich  the  amiior  cannot  par- 
ticularize:  !jit  it    appt-ars  to  him  tliat  the  principal 
mode  in  v.kic'i   ike   mihiy   of  the   ^Merino  lacj   hiiS 
haw  extend  d  in  li;i:_'iand,  has  keen  hy  crossin"  <>ur 
native   hiccds    with   .Merino  rams.     Tk.e  crosj,  with 
Kyelatid  mccs  i;  sa]^po-eil  to  be  that  nn)st  frc(jucntly 
resoitcd  t)-.,  and  sevcr.il  ;^ciillemcn  r.re  named,  who 
were  <\alon^ly  emplowd  m  jjromotin^  the  cross  with 
tite    Kyelaiul,    ihc   Seutk.-down,  aiul   the    \\'i]tshire 
breed  , 

.MCKIOXr/l  lISIi!lir:,arotiiity  ofXortli 
\''ak  s,  ,'>(i  ii.iks  loii<4-  and  o  i  hroad  :  komnhd 
Ol    Ike  i\.  I>^    ( 'a-'inai  vonshire  aiid    DciikiL;  ii- 


shireoii  the  E.  hy  the  latter  county,  and  thet 
of  .MiHiTin.tiierv,  on  th**  S.  by  C'ardiiranshirf, 
aid  on  tiie  W .  iiv  the  Iri^li  sc-a.  rUo  tace  ot 
likis  c.nintv  is  v.ir.ed  lliroii::hoiit  %v;lli  a  ro- 
fiiifitir  ii.ixrr.rf  of  all  the  pecuiiar  >Cfnery  W- 
lonLii.i:'  to  a  uiid  and  nxjtintainous  ivifion. 
'J  ho  pi  iiuioal  livers  are  tlie  L>fe  and  Dow; 
and  it  has  a  Lfieat  in«inUain,  th**  C'ader  ldn«. 
one  of  the  li'L;lir>t  in  U'ale5.  Merionethshire 
iojitaiiis  six  hundreds,  foarniarlcel-to%vn5,  3J 
)Ku;slir^,  aiul  ^end^  one  nieinhcr  to  parliament. 
Ilarierh  i<  the  capital. 

ME'Rl'Jk*.  >//rri/^>//,  Latin ;  nuriie^  Fr.) 
1.  Desert;  exeellence  deservinir  honour  or  re- 
w  arfl  (D/i/fJen).  2.  Keward  deserved  (^Privr). 
li.  (lain);  riirht  (^Drydtn). 

To  M  t'RiT.  V.  a.  {merHcr^  French.)  1.  To 
dt'^crve;  to  have  a  rii'^ht  to  claim  aiiv  thinjjas 
deserved  {South).  '2.  'Jo  deserve;  to  earn 
i^Slttih.sp'  nrr). 

MVA^liiVMin  S.a.  (mcritoire,  French.) 
l)e^e!\  iiii^  of  reward  ;  hiirli  in  ileserl  (Sanier- 
.so/' ). 

3iRKnnqn()rSLY.  Ti'/.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  {o  (h'M'r\«'  row.ird  (/fottun). 

.Mi:iU']()'Ul()r.S\ES.S.  *.  (irom  merito- 
rioff.s.)  'J'he  act  or  state  of  deserving  ueil 
{South). 

MKMUTOT.  s.  A  kind  of  play  {jlinsw.). 

MEKLIX  (Ainhrose),  a  famous  Knsrhsli 
poj't  and  reputiMJ  proplict,  flourished  attl»eej»d 
of  the  alh  ceiifinv.  M;ii»v  snrnri>ini'  and  ri- 
dicidons  thin«»s  are  related  of  liim.  Sever.il 
ICni:lisli  auth<n>  have  represented  him  as  tii*- 
son  of  an  incnlms,  and  as  transporting'  fro;n 
Ireland  to  Enpciand  Ike  great  .stones  whicfi 
fiMin  .'^t<»n<  lieni;!-  on  .Salishury  plain.  Exlra- 
vai^ant  |)rop|iecies  and  other  works  arc  also  al- 
trihntcd  to  liini,  on  which  some  authors  have 
written  connnentaries. 

iMKKLiN,  in  ornitliolotry.     See  Falco. 

MEIILON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of 
a  parapet  which  is  terminated  hy  two  emhra- 
stires  of  a  hatterv.     See  Koutipication. 

MEIILUCU'S,  in  ichthvolojry.     See  (i.%- 

DI'S. 

iMEK^NIAH),  or  Mekman,  a  fahulons  sea- 
creature,  fretpiently  talked  of,  supposed  ha'd 
human  ami  half  (ish. 

MEIIXES.     See  Kincardineshire. 

.MEKOCELE.  {rntrovcle^  /u.c^x<;X» ;  tVom 
/A70;,  the  tliio-h,  and  xi;>«»j,  a  tumour.}  A  te- 
nioral  hernia.     Sec  Hernia, 

ME  ROE,  an  island  of  Ethiopia,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  1  ts  original  name  wxi* 
Saha,  and  (Jambyses  i^ave  it  that  of  Meroe  from 
his  si>ter.  Encompassed  hy  watery  Iwundarie^ 
so  inlerestin:^  in  history,  Meroe  wascelehratetl 
for  its  profusion  of  precious  inetals, and  of  geujs 
still  more  precious.  It  abounded  beyond  ail 
conntriis  in  ( hony  ;  and  \\  ith  this  raluaMe 
Wood  it  abounds  to  the  present  day.  in  the 
flourishing"  a;;o  of  the  Ethiopians,  it  is  said  to 
liave  been  defended  by  upwards  of  two  luindreil 
thousand  soldiers,  ami  enriched  by  double  that 
immber  of  iminstrions  artizans.  Hut  the  cir- 
cnnjstance  especially  deservinir  regard  is,  tliat 
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*v,  or  sacerdotal  rovern-  not  frequently  seen  in  Greece  or  Italy.    W\U 

-ned  age  of  Ptolemy  loughby  meiltlons,  indeed,  that  he  saw  some 

'^amenes  of  Meroe,  exposed  to  sale  in  the  markets  of  Kome.   They 

'  *  <>ek  philosophy  are  frequently  observed  in  the  south  of  France, 

'^rstition,  but  w tiere  they  are  seen  alighting  on  the  fruit-trees, 

''  or  good  while  in  blossom,  watching  the  bees  and  wasps 

nests,  that  come  to  feed  upon  them.    They  traverse  as 

'  >ng  far  north  as  Sweden,  and  are  spread  in  the 

temperate  zone^  f^om  Judea  to  Bengal. 

The  bee-eater,  like  the  bank-swallow  and 

king-fisher,  nestles  in  the  bottom  of  holes  dug 

•  e  with  its  strong  claws ;  and  sometimes  in  the 

.on,  sandy  banks  of  large  rivers,  where  it  frequently 

•',  that  digs  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  surface. 

.  i  »>isting  These  birds  are  celebrated  byAristotle, Pliny, 

\  try  preva-  and  iClian,  for  their  parental  afiection.    I'hey 

.  .1  lui  with  few  allege,  that  they  are  no  sooner  able  to  fly,  than 

.  <  (1  tlic  minds  of  they  consecrate  their  labours  to  the  service  of 

t  txertions,  taught  their  parents,  supply  them  with  food,  and  an- 

1  torm  sarred  enclo-  ticipate  all  their  wants.     This,  however,  is 

■  •;  SI) {>erstition,  but  seats  merely  a  fable,  which  appears  to  have  been 

.  KMiinicrce,  and  which,  by  often  copied,  for  the  sake  of  the  moral.    The 

.1  c,  adorned  many  parts  of  head  and  neck  of  the  common  species  are  cbes- 

iK  nt  with  great  cities,  before  nut,  of  which  the  latter  always  grows  brighter 
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triquerors  and  destroyers.  as  it  approaches  the  hack.    The  upper  part^of 

ii.    The  most  remarkable  of  this  the  body  is  pale  yellow,  with  reflections  of 

('  of  the  Atlantides,  who  married  green  and  chesnut,  more  or  less  visible,  accord- 

»n  of^^lus,  and,  like  her  sisters,  ing  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  viewed.     The 

■  ntred  into  a  constellation  after  death,  lower  parts  are  azure,  brightening  towards  the 

I'leudeb.]   It  is  said,  that  in  theconstel-  tail.    The  bill  is  quadrangular,  a  little  bent, 

>  I  of  the  Pleiades,  the  star  of  Merope  ap-  and  sharp  at  the  point.    Of  the  toes,  three  are 

•  rs  inore  dim  and  obscure  than  the  rest,  he-  forward,  and  one  backward  ;  and  of  the  three 

'tseshe,  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a  mor-  that  are  forward,  the  middle  one  is  connected 

^il,  while  her  sisters  married  some  of  the  gods,  to  the  rest  as  far  as  the  third  joint. 

or  their  descendants.  There  is,  however,  a  second  variety  in  which 

MEROPS,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  the  toes  are  not  comyrcted  so  far  as  the  third 

married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides.    He  joint,  and  possessing  a  convex  instead  of  a  cari- 

was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among  naCe  bill.     The  bird  is  gregarious,  and  lays 

the  constellations. — 2.  A  celebrated  soothsayer  from  five  to  seven  white  eggs,  ten  inches  long, 

of  Pereosas  in  Troas,  who  foretold  the  death  of  The  other  species  do  not  essentially  difler  in 

his  sons  Adrastns  and  Amphius,  who  were  en-  their  manners  so  far  as  these  have  been  ob« 

gaged  in  the  Trojan  war.    They  slighted  their  served.    One  of  the  handsomest  is  M.  vlridis, 

father's  advice,  and  were  killed  by  Diomedes.  or  Indian  bee-eater,  of  a  green  colour,  with  a 

Mebops.  Bee-eater.  In  zooloiry,  a  genus  of  black  belt  on  the  breast,  and  the  throat  and  tail 

the  class  aves,  order  picse.     Bill  curved,  qua-  of  the  same  hue.     It  inhabits  Bengal;    and 

drangular,  compressed,  carinate,  pointed ;  nos-  offers  several  varieties. 

trils  small,  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  tongue  slen-  MEROS,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Ju- 

der,  the  tip  (generally)  jagged;  feet  gressorial,  piter.     It  is  called  by  Pliny  Nysa.    Bacchus 

Twenty-six  species :  one  only,  the  common  was  educated  upon  it,  whence  arose  the  fable 

bee-eater,  found  in  our  own  country  ;  the  rest  that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  (f^^O 

scattered  over  India,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  of  his  father. 

Europe.  ME'RRILY.  ad.  (from  merry.)    Gaylyt 

M.  apiaster,  or  common  beefeater,  is  chiefly  airily ;  cheerfully ;  with  mirth  (OranvUiiy 

woTih  describing.  Independently  of  England,  ME/RRIMARE.  «.  (merrt/  and  make),  A 

it  is  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  festival ;  a  meeting  fur  mirth  (^Spetuter). 

Africa,  and  America.    It  derives  its  name  from  To  Me'rriiiakb.  v,  n.     To  feast;  to  be 

the  food  on  which  it  chiefly  subsists,  such  as  jovial  (Gny). 

bees,  wasps,  and  other  large  insects;  which,  M E'KRlMEiVT.  «.  (from  m€r}7/.)  Mirth; 

like  the  swallow,  it  catches  while  they  fly.    In  gaiety;  cheerfulness;  laughter  (^aoArer). 

the  island  of  Candi  a,  the  boy  stake  it  by  baiting  ME'RKINESS.  »,  (from  merry.)    Mirth; 

"'   '     :are). 

ing;  loudly  cheer- 
ful :  gay  of  heart.  2.  Causing  laughter  (^AoAr- 

jured  liiceafish  in  the  water.     When  insects  speare).  3.  Prosperous  (Dr^ciefiy  4.  To  make 

'ail,  the  bee-eater  can  subsist  on  grain  ;  for  the  Mbrrt.      To  junket ;   to  be  jovial  (L  E^* 

:ritn ration  of  which,  be  swallows  small  stones,  trance), 

like  all  other  granivorous  birds.     Bee-eaters,  Mbrrt-andrbw.  a,    A  buffoon;  a  zany; 

hongh  extremely  numerous  in  Candia,  are  a  jack-pudding.  (£r*jEf/rflri»^£.) 


i  hook  fastened  to  a  string,  with  an  insect;    merry  disposition  (SAaA:«pcor«). 
vhtch,  as  soon  as  perceived,  it  greedily  swal«        ME'RRY.  a..  I.  Laughii 


I 
ows,  together  witli  the  hook,  and  is  thus  se«    ful :  gay  of  heart.  2.  Causing  laughter  (^AoAr-  I 
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MkKKv  Titon.HT.        *.        {me.ru        ami         MERTHYR  TYDVILL,iTiCi,i 

.'^.  n,/i/.>     A    torlit'tl   bone  on    llir   luidy   of  not  far  from  Neatli,   which  ifaru^: 

I..U  i>  ^  y.  'I'  rd).  ago  was  an  insis^fiiificant  place;  H:-- 

MKKSIl.     SiM'  liEKwiCKSiiiRR.  by  its  noble  iron- works  bewm*c>. 

.MKK>FA\  K  (iMariii)  in  Latin  j^/crJt'w/i?/*,  remarkable  spots  in  that  pnocpr  ' 

a  If.ii  nfii  Fniub  author,  horn  at  Oyse,  in  the  works,  wbich  are   knoira  uii»i«k*ji' 

i»n>vi«uf  of  Maims  juino  lii^i^.     He  studied  at  names,  (Jyfartha4,    Penoydarran,  L^*^ 

Ui  Hrrhe  at  tlie  same  time  uith  IJes  Cartes,  Plymouth    works,     aiui    irhifb  *»■.. 

with  whom  \\v  eontractrd  a  >*trict  friend.>hip,  niany  proprietors  or  eompaDie^in!* 

whirh  Usied  till  <ieatlj.     He  Jifterward.n  went  within  tlic  compass   of  tnree  Efit  ^ '- 

lo  Talis  and  studied  at  the  Sorhonne ;  and  in  length  and   two  in    lirvadth.    Wii- 

IIaI  I  eiit(  rei!  himself  ainonir  the  ndnims.     He  row  circuit  there   are    13  iron  kfi-    • 

Ui\ui{i'  utll  ikiiU'd  in   Hebrew,  philosophy,  upon  an  average    produce  40  t«i»  >   . 

4)>d  u.ai.rmatits.     He  Was  of  a  tranquil,  sin-  per  week,  and  20,liOO  toasannsiiii    •* 

^vrv,  jk\ni  eiii:\ii;iiiir  temper;  and  was  univer-  iioopiron.  About -liXK)  workmesiK^ - 

%»llv  tNttHnu^i  by  persons  illustrious  for  their  emploved  at  these  works. 
b;:il».  ihoir  di::mty,  and  their  learnin::.     He         MERTOLA,  a  strong  townof P-'. 

Uuulil  plrlosopJiy  and  divinity  in  the  eonvent  Alentejo,  seated  near  the  (iaatlus=i.'^ 

ot  Nevvis,  «nd  at  ler»j:th  bee.«me  superior  of  S.  of  Cvora,  and  lOO  8.E,  o/L4>»^  ** 

|i\it  i\»nvrJ4t  ;  bu\  bcaiiT  williu'T  loap[)Iy  him-  -^^^  ^V.     Lat.  37.  341  X. 
Matv»>Jiiay  wiiJi  mv»te  fretNloui,  he  resigned         MERTON,  a    viUage   of  Eojnsi 

A,«  tiu'  iK^xj>  Ko  tt»*)o\td  in  his  order,  and  tra-  county  of  Surrey,  od  the  rirer  B'a^i"  '" 

vvi>c>i  M\iv»lii;u\ui\  .hai\  .an  i  iheXetluTlands.  was  once  a  celebrated  abbey,  aiieico-- 

Ho  wtvte  a  ;:uai  ii.sus'  es   ot  evitllenl  works  ;  for  the  deatii  of  Kiuulphns,  kin^  "^^ 

li^- I»imt4»al  of  ui.Kii  are,    I.  Qiuestioiies  ceK-  Saxons,  killed  liere  by  Kinehar^  (^V^^ 

IsMnuw  n»  l»eiusMtu  -.  Harmonit  luuiii  lihri.  small  hut  of  an  in8igni6caut  barkt..  ' 

:».    I  V  soMv»rnui  natur.i,  i.uisis,  ic  ellrctibus.  -I.  he  was  violently  enaoionred-    hiijfi^'' 

t  Oiiiiuta  pb\>u\»-nuili»euM(iea.     o.  J.a  vtrite  self  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  ftvt-   ' 

de>  Siii'invs.*    (».   I.es  qMtsrious  inouies.     lie  nulph ;  and  thus  sulfered  tljeia**^^:^ 

dud  at  Taris  in  hJI>.     He  had  tbe  reputation  ment  of  his  treachery.     At  present  a    ' 

o\  hv'^Wii  one  of  the  be>i  men  ot  liis  aire.     No  shows  only  the  ruins  of  a  monastfrr.  r; 

jKMson  was  more  curious  in  penetrating  into  by   Henry    1.   at    the  instigation  o^  ' 

Uie  secrets  o\  nature*  and  earryingall  the  arts  sherilfof  Surrey,  and  /ainoasfortft^p' 

and  seienees  to  their  uiuiosl  perlVeiion.     He  held  at  it  under  Henry  I H.  the  d^y  *-' 

was  in  a  manner  the  centre  of  all  the  men  t»f  coronation,  in  which 'were  cnact^^^J^/ 

baruing,  by  llu*  mutual  correspondence  whirli  sions  of  Merton,  which  are  thenK'<i5:T 

he   manaiied  beiween  them.     He  onntted   no  body  of  laws,  after  Magna  Cliarta,**^'' 

means  l»»eMi;age  them  io  publish  their  works;  of  eleven  articles.      In  Uiis  assftohh'  <;' 

and  ll»c  worTtI  is  ohliued  to  him  for  several  ex-  motion  of  the  bishops  forestabli»i«B2»  ' 

t  client  diseoveri«s,  whieh,  ba<l  it  not  been  for  tutrou  of  the  canou  law,  bywliif^^" 

bim«  would  jMMhaps  have  been  lost.  could  legitimate  issue  previously i^'^^ ' 

MKUSKl.a  river  that  runs  throui;h  the  lords  made  that  celebrated  an$tt'«  ^'" '' 

lotintus  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Chester,  and  litres  Jli)gH<B  mutari,  Walter  deMertj'fi? 

empties  itself  into  the  Irish  sea  at  Liverpool,  bably  a  native  of  this  place)  bishop  o^**"^' 

|tv  I  be  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  commnn-  ter,.  and  chancellor  of  Eoglandi^*^  "^^  ' 

niealiiui  with  the  rivers  Dee,  Riddle,  Ouse,  college,  on   his   manor    of  MjW^"*  ^f.^ 

'JVcnl,    Darwent,  Severn,   Humber,   Thames,  12/4,  but  ten  years  afterwards  rff*^*"  J ' 

Avon,  is:e    which    navigation,  including   its  Oxford,  and  died  about  four  yea's  attfr. 

wintlings^   extends  above  obO  miles,    in   the  now  become  considerable  for  its  «''^^F" 

counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lan-  and  bleaching;  four  miles  K.  Kiop^" 

eanter,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Statford,  War-  nine  S.  London, 
wiek,  Leiecbter,  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c.  MERULA  (George),  an  /to/wfl^|^^ 

Mi£ns£V-i«LANn,    an   islan<l    of  Essex,   at  (Unary  parts  and  learning,  born  at  Ale^^^^ 

the  mouth  of  the  Coin,  south  of  Colchester,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  about  '^^^'^■^''u 

It   was  seized  by  the  Danes  in   the  reign  of  He  taught  youth  at  Venice  an^lMw-J"'" 

kinu  A llVeil,  for  their  winter  quarters.     It  had  years,  and  laboured  abundantly  "^i*^^,^' 

liiiht  mirisbes,  noiv  reduced  to  two,  viz.  East  and  correcting  ancient  author*.   "''  ,|„^ 

anil  \\  i  St  .Mersey.     The  island   hail  a  block-  and  addressed  to  Lewis  Sforfa»  yf^Ij^^ 

house;  and  in  the  Dutcli  war  the  parliament  Viceeomitum ;  or  The  Actions  •JlJ"',"'^,, 

put  KKJO  men  in  it.  of  Milan,  in  lU  books ;  willi^offl^fJJJ ;  J 

iM  E'KSION.  ».  (nursio,  Latin.)    The  act  of  in  the  .same  way.     His  death,  m   ^^^j^.  „. 

ninliing,  or  thrusting  over  head.  {Jliusuortli),  not  to  have  grieved  any  body,  ^"'     ;  .^, 

MERSPCRG,  a   town  of  Suabia,   in   the  state  of  war  with,  and  abu«H/,a/"*«^' 

bishopric  of  Constance,  and  the  bisliop'f  usual  co temporary  scholars.  .  ii,v-, 

place  t)f  residence.     It  is  seated  on  the  N,  side         Mkrula'  (Paul},  born  atDortm  /j'^^ 

of  the  lake  of  Constance,  11  miles  from  the  a  famous  lawyer,  historian,  and  lii^P|j^,^ 

town  of  that  name.     Lon.  D.  2t?  E.     Lat.  17.  profcssorof  history  in  the  univer^'^y^'-: 

•ii>  N.  after  Lipsius.     He  wrote,  1.  O^^^^' 
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2,  The  Life  of  Erasmus  and  Juntas ;  division  of  the  stalk.   6.  Mc8cmhryatithenHim> 

....      mof^raphy ;  4.  A  treatise  of  law ;  and  without  a  stalk,  with  half-tap«r  leaves,  wh4ch 

I6O7.  joins  at  the  base,  and  flowers  with  eii^ht  styles. 

TL4,  or  Blackbird,  in  oniithology.  /.   Mesembryantheinum,  with  plain,    spear- 

*  '  '  IDU8.  shaped,  crenolated  leaves.    8.  Meseiiibryanthe- 

.ULI  US,  in  botany,  aff  onus  of  the  class  nmui,  ivithout  a  stalk,  with   narrow,  three- 

'  '  '  amia,  order  fungi*.    Funfifus  with  veins  cornered  leaves,  marked  ivith  three  indentures 

latfa.  Twenty  species ;  ot  which  eleven  at  thfir  point.     9.  Meseiiibryantheniuni,  liav- 

igenons  to  our  own  country :  of  these  ingstalks,andthree*cornered,indcntefl  leaves, 

'e  stemless,  some  possessed  of  stems.  which  are  shaped  like  the  Greek  delta.     10. 

-    vA  IK,  in  the  manage,  half  a  Terra  A  Mesembryanthemum,  with  the  points  of  the 

and  half  a  CoRYBT.  See  those  articles,  leaves    bearded.       II.    Mesenibryanthcniuiii, 

•    ^ARAIC  VESSELS,   in  the  general  with  a  prickly  stalk,  and  deflexed,  cylindrical 

.  arc  the  same  with  mesenteric.     Tn  com-  leaves.      12.   Mesciubryanthemuni,  with   the 

<e,  however,  niesaraic  is  more  frequently  stalks  and  leaves  varnished  with  downy  hair. 

•  •  i  to  the  veins,  and  mesenteric  to  the  ar-  13.    Mesembryantliemuui,    with    awl-siiaped 
N    '  <     of  the  mesentery.  leaves,  which  are  every  where  rough  on  ttieir 

$AULICl.(Greek.)  Interpipings.  The  under-side.  14.  Mesenibryauthemuin,  with  the 
i     . .     applied  by  the  ancients  (as  supposed  by  joints  of  the  stalks  terminated  by  ac«te-pointed 
/.   .'    >mius)  to  the  interacts^  or  pieces  perform-  leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  underside, 
I      .  .  ;ween  the  divisions  of  their  drama.  commonlycalledbuckshoni  ticoides.    15.  Me- 
\       ISCGLOMBNTO,  or  M18T10.   A  term  sembryanthemum,  with  branching  spines.  16 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  signifying  that  Mesembryanthemum,  with  awUsliaptsi,  prick- 
h  of  the  melopma^  which  gave  the  rules  ly  leaves,  and  a  headed  root.     17.  Mcsembry- 
« arranging  the  sounds  of  a  melody,  that  anthemum,     with    awl-shaped,    half    taper, 
.  ,       oice  or  instrument  might  be  kept  within  smooth  leaves,  which  are  longer  between  the 
tain  compass  :  and  that  the  three  genera  joints.      18.  Mesembryanthemum,  with  awl- 
it  be  so  disposed  that  the  air  should  never  shaped,    cylindrical   leaves,  having  distinct, 
;  out  of  the  system  in  which  it  begun,  dark-coloured  pimples.     19.  Mesemhryanthe* 
4s  with  some  particular  design.  raum,  with  a  creepiug  stalk,  which  is  h«ilt'  cy- 
ESE.     A  term  applied   by  the  ancient  lindrical,  and  with   half-cylindrical,  sitiootli 
ks  to  the  sound  tnat  completed  their  se-  leaves,  joining  at  their  basie,  and  their  points 
'  *    1  tetrachord,  and  which  was  the  centre  of  three-cornered.        20.     Mesembryanthemnni, 
r  whole  system.     The  Mese  was  an  octave  with  distinct,  smooth,  faichion-shaped  leaves, 
ire  the proglambanomenoi^  or  lowest  sound,  and  taper  branches.   21.  Mesembryanthemum, 
answered  in  some  respects  to  the  key-note  with  falchion-shapcd  leaves  connected  at  their 
nodem  music.    It  was  also  the  name  given  base,  with  the  keel-shaped  angle  rough.,  and 
he  centra]  string  of  the  lyre.  with  angiilated  branches.    22.  MesemlH-yan* 
dESE'EAlS.  impersonal  verb,  I  think;  it  theiiiiim,   with  rough,  three-cornered   leaves, 
tears  to  me  (Sidnet/).  and  petals  to  the  flower,  which  are  of  tivo  co- 
VfESEMBKYANlHEMLTM.      Ice-plant;  lours.      23.  Meseinhryantheinitm,   with   awl- 
^marigold;  Egyptian  kali.     In  botany,  a  shaped,   three-cornered  leaves,   uitd  with  the 
.lusof  thi*  class  icosandria,  order  pentagyuia.  keel-shaped  angle,  salved  on  the  outside.    21. 
\y%    tive-cleft ;     petals    numerous,    linear,  Mesemhryanthemuni,  with  aw|.bhaped,  cylin- 
trhtly  united  at  the  base;  capsule  fleshy,  in-  drical  leaves,  which  are  pimply  and  tiistinct, 
*i or,  many-seeded.  Eighty-six  species:  one  a  and  a  rough  stalk.     25.  MesembryautheinuiM, 
tive  of  Egypt;  two  or  three  of  Australasia;  with   lineur,  obsolete,   three-cornered   leaves, 
e  rest  of  the  Cape.     They  may  be  thus  sub-  wiiich  are  distinct  and  smooth,  and  imbricated 
vtded.  at  the  top.     2().  Mesembrvaiithemum,  without 
A.  without  a  stem.  a  stalk,  with   half-cylindrical   leaves,  which 
n.  with  a  very  short  stem.  have  tubercles  on  their  outiudes,  and  are  join- 
C.  with  a  stem  and  flat  leaves,  or  none.  ed  together.     27.  Mesembryanthuntum,  with 
J  >.  with  a  stem  ;  leaves  convex  underneath,  acute,  cylindrical  leaves,  connected  together  at 

E.  with  a  stem ;  leaves  cylindric.  their  base,  bowed  anil  suiooth.     28.  Mcsem- 

F.  with  a  stem ;  leaves  three-sided.  bryauthemum,  with  uwUshuped,  three-corner- 
Of  this  extensive  tribe  the  following  are  the  ed  leaves,  marked  with  obsolete,  pellucid  punc- 

hief.       1.  MeseiiibryaiitheiDiim,   witti  taper,  tures.     29.  Stalky  Mesenihryauthemniu,  with 

>htUM*,  hairy  lea veH,  placed  alternately,  called  awl-shaped,  semi-cylindrical,  recurved,   long 

he  Egyptian  kali.     2.  Mesembryanthemum,  leaves,  which  are  connected  at  their  base.    30. 

.vith  oval,  obtuse,  wave<l  leave.s  placed  alter-  Mesembryanthemum,  with  plain,  oval,  acumi- 

natdy,  commonly  railed  the  diamond  ficoides,  uated,  entire  leaves,  which  are  placed  opposite, 

diamond  plant,  or  ice  plant.     3.  Mesemhryan-  and  connected  together  at  their  base.    31.  Me- 

theniiim,  with  half-taper  leaves,  and  flowers  fit-  sembryanthemum,   with   a  short  stalk,  and 

ting  close  to  the  wings  of  the  stalks.  4.  Mesem-  leaves  having    hairy  indentures,    commonly 

bryanthemum,  with  half-cylindrical  leaves,and  called  dog *s  chap  ficoides.     32*  Mcsemhryan- 

qii*.idritid  flowers.  5. Mesembryanthemum,  with  theintim,  with  axc-sha^ied  leaves.      33.  Me- 

aivl-Ahapecl,   three-cornered    leaves,    au  erect  sembryaiithenmui,  with  di>arme<i  lcavc>.     34. 

^lalk,  and  a  corymbus  of  flowers  lit  the  triple  McNcmbryantheinuni,  without  a  .stalk,   with 
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lonEiie-ilia]ifi!  Iimh",  the  bordrrs  of  uhich  are  teillnp)  in  such  a  manner  thai  rlwy  poswn 

tliukmrn  1)1,1' side.  ;{.'r.  Meaembryaiilhpiiium,  both  mobilily  and  firmnru;  to  support  and 

uilli   iilli'tn^itf,    u\vl-9lia;ird,    lhm'-corii(rvi.it,  conduct  ivitb  safety  the  bli>o(t-veMeU,  larlpals 

vrrv  \i.u<:  h:.ii-.,  and  i.erTPs i  lo  fix  the  plandi,  and  give  an f i- 

Viillii.r.—'l  ti.  -I-  'iifi'ii*  iirp  M  of  llifin  n.i-  leninl  cut  to  the  ilitcsiiiies. 
lives  oi*Aiiiiii.  i,m\  base  b.-iiulifiil   fiuivers,         SIESKKAIC,     See  Mesar*ic. 
wbitii  ap|i.  Mr  dtdilfiTi'iiIstaMjii:,  of  ilieyruc,         AI[-:SH.  (.  (maftehe,  Dutch.)    Tbe  \nm- 

some  of  il"'iii  fli)weiiiig  e;irlv  in  the  sp'rin;.'.  Mice  ofa  net ;  the  space  benveeii  the  threads 

•)lht't->  in  ^iiiuiiier,  tonic  in  tlie  uuiumn,  and  oS  n  net  (Blackmore). 

M>iti<'  fvi'!!  ill  » itiKT.  The  tir^t  iind  si-nind  ior-        To  Hutu.  c.  a.  (from  tbe  nonn,)  To  caib 

cii's  ^.n  ^LiiTi>i:il  plduts ;  ihelir^t  ^rrotis  iiu  In  rally  in  a  iifI  ;  tn  ensn^ire  {Draglnu). 
ill  K-ypi.  ^nia  d.'es  not  pertVci  i-L-ed>  in  this         Al  B'SHY.  u.  (from  w»A.J  Keticidated ;  of 

eiiTiiilrv;  lln' !tcond  ><irt  isa  nnlivi' of  the  Cape  netiiork  (Cnrfm). 

of4ioud  Hour,  und  is  proiin<fjl.-<l  foi  tbe  sin-        MK'SLIX.  (fram  "•iiceZ/fiJie.)    Mixedcrn: 

guUnlvnlit..|ravesandatalks<>'hichareclose.  us  ivbrat  and  rye  (//oo^er). 
ly  cov.T.'d  M  oTf  r  iritb  a  miiltlpticity  of  pel.        MESX,  or  Mesne,  a  term  in  lair,  sl!;i>i- 

lurid  ^<'Ti]siir]iinipl('s.fnUof  imiialurf*.  ivhieli,  fying  him  ulio  is  lord  ofa  manor,  and  no  haih 

»|jru  till'  sun  sbiiies  on  tlieni,  n'tferl  the  li^'bl,  tenants  iioldinfC  of  him  i  vet  he  biiio^lf  liobl, 

iindappL'ar  like  Hiii^dl  bubbles  of  ice,  or  ii  hed  of  a  superior  lord.      Tlieuord  is  properly  de- 

of  diiiiitoiids,  n'lieiice  tbe  names  of  ire-plant  rived  from  niaime,  qiiaii  miuor  mala  ;  becaii^/- 

and  diiiiiiODd'planl.     'j'liis  species  is  best  pro-  liis  tenure  ii  derived  from  another,  Iroin  ivLi>ni 

na^'nled  by  seeds,  ivliicb  must  be  soivn  on  a  he  holds. 

Iiut-bed  ea'rly  in  tlie  spring ;  irlien  tbe  plants         ftl  kb-V  iilso  ilenotes  a  writ,  ivhicb  lietb  irtiere 

iipppar,  lliev should  be  ri'nioved  lo  afiesb  hot-  iberc  is  lurd  niesn  imd  tenant ;  aitd  tbe  tenant 

lied  III  ijuicken  their  growth ;  and  when  large  is  distrained  fur  service*  dne  from  Ibe  nieMi 

e]iiiii}tb,iiiH-tlictr;iilsnlaiitedinlosepitnitepols  lo  tlie  •niijerinr  lord. 
tilled  with  ligbt  fri-.li  earth,  wbidi  slionld  he 
plunired  intou  tun-hi'd.  Aliout  tbecndof  Jnne 
some  of  tbe  plunts  iii;iv  he  imired  tn  the  open 
air,  aiirl  afteriiiir.ls  turned  out  of  ibeir  imts  and 
planted  in  ivarm  b.>r<h-ri. 

All  liip  other  specie,  iin-  peieniiials,  and  ea- 
sily  pr0UMj;"'cd  by  ciittini;^  ;  hut  ri'i]iiiri'  eaic 

MKSKVi'KllU:.  'Mesenile.  Id'l.i^i-iiig  to 
tbe  niL-^ent.  ry.     >■'■•■  M  KSLN-Jtav. 

MK!ii;NTi:mc  AHifcUics.  Tivo  branches 
of  the  aorta  in  tbe  ah<li>nieiiiire  so  called.  'I'Jii- 
superior  iitesenteria  is  the  iiecimd  branch  ;  it  is 
distributed  upon  tbe  mesentery,  and  »i\vi  oil' 
tbe  snpcriur or riiibt colic  arrery,  'I'he inferior 
mesenteric  is  tbe  lilih  liraiieb  of  the  aorta ;  it 
sends  off  Ibr  internal  Uirinorrlioidal. 

niERKNTKiiK*  ci.ANiM.  'I'ltVKe  arc  coniflo- 
bate,  and  arc  situated  hero  and  there  in  tlie  eel. 
lulur  membrane  of  the  mesentery.  'J'iic  cbyte 
r ■  .  ■    .     .- _      .>    ,ug),  (|,p,p  g).      ■ 
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Mesk.v-j'uiiic  1-i.Exi-s  ne  nekves.      The 

siiperior,niiddle.an.lh,ivcr  mesenteric  plexuses 

of  nerves  arc  foriiipd  bv  tbe  braiicbe*  of  the 

great  intercostal  i.erves.' 

JlESENTi;iiir   vuNs.      -Ihey  all  run  into 

oiietrnnk,tii;itev^iciKiies  its  blood  into  tbe  vena 

piirite.     Sf'i'  Ven*  I'oht.e. 

iMKSKNJ'KKri'[S(.,„*e«/cr<;i>,f-Tff»T..;.7,j, 

from  ,ui-:rl.;::i,  ihi-  1111  srntery.)     An  inllam- 

nution  of  tli.>  m, -euii  rv.     A' species  of  peri, 
tonirl^^ofriilleii, 

MESKMKIlY.   0'»:..:,ln-lum.   „,<„.1.-<=,; 

from  ^.=-.c.  tbe  iiii.ldl.',  and  i.l..;.,:.n  iiili'stino.) 

The  mei.ihian.eeun,  vi.ciis  ill  iLe  c.vitv  of  the 

abdomen,  alIdcbeillolh«  vertel. lie  uf  the  loins. 

.-ind  totvbii'h  tbein1estine»:idbere.   It  i-  form- 

tains  williin  it,   aitipose   membrane,    l.icleiils. 

pvlorus ;  and  bevoiidtbisintestine.and  In-voi.. 

Ivmpbaties  lacteal  v\a»>1- senteric  arteries 

ifie  colon,  it  is  joined  with  tbe  loiter  pUie,  s 

uiii»,,,Mdii.ncs      ll-iiM   i.  iii.i,s^Mnlbei.i. 

thiit  a  birgc  part  of  the  duodeiiuui  lies  viiTtiJ 
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the  cavity  of  the  mesocolon.     Afterwards,  in  back-fin,  and  tliat  situated  in  tlic  middle  of  (lie 

the  reffiou  of  the  liver,  the  mesocolon  is  inflect-  back. 

ed,  and  descending  over  the  kidney  of  the  same  MESORECTUM,  (tne$orectum^  from  ftiyof, 

side,  much  shorter,  it  includes  the  right  of  the  the  middle,  and  rectum^  the  straight  gnt).  The 

«^olon,  as  far  as  the  inte^tinum  caecum,  which  portion   of  peritonaeum    which   connects   the 

ffHts  upon  the  iliac  muscle  and  the  appendix,  rectum  to  the  pelvis. 

which  IS  provided  with  a  peculiar  long  curved  MESPILf.'S.    Mcdiar.    In  botany,  a  genus 

nirsentery.     There  the  mesocolon  terminates,  of  the  c):us  icosaudriii,  order  ppntaicynia.  Calyx 

almost  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  five-clcl't :  petals  five  ;  styles  frorn  two  to  five ; 

'J'he  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the  me-  drupe  inferior,  with  from  two  to  fivedispernious 

sentery  is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  may  be  forced  nuts.     Twenty-two  species,  including  those  of 

in  between  its  ttvo  laminae,  in  sucfi  a  manner  the  genus  Crataegus  of  Linneus;  which  ought 

as  to  expand  them  into  a  bag.     At  the  place  not  to   be  separated   from   it:  chiefly  North 

ivltrre  it  sustains  the  colon,  and  also  from  part  American  plants ;  a  few  European  and  Asiatic. 

of  the  intestinum  rectum,  the  mesocolon,  con-  The  chief  are, 

tinuous  with  the  outer  membrane  of  the  in-  1.  M.  germanica.     Common  medlar.     Un- 

teii  tine,  forms  itself  into  small  slender  bags  re-  armed;  leaves  lanceolate,  somewhat  downy; 

M*mbHn^  the  omentum,  for  the  most  part  in  flowers  solitary,  sfssile,  terminal,   with   five 

{>airs,  with  their  loose  extremities  thicker  and  styles.     Found  wild  in  our  own  hedges,  hear- 

>ifid,  and  capable  of  admitting  air  blown  iu  ing  a  brown  fruit,  of  the  size  of  small  apples, 

between  the  plates  of  the  mesocolon.  which  ripen  in  October,  but  are  not  eatable  till 

MBSOIDE8.  (Greek.)  The  name  by  which  they  begin  to  decay, 

the  ancients  distinguished  a  kind  of  meiopobia,  2,  M.  chamae-mespilus.     Un:irmcd;  leaves 

the  sounds  of  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  oval,  acutely  serrate,  glabrous ;  flowers  in  co- 

the  middle  chords:  which  chords  were  also  rymbed  heads;  styles  five:  teeth  of  the  calyx 

called  the  mesoides  of  the  mesis,  or  tetrachord  shorter  than  the  tube.     This  plant  bears  a  red 

meson.  fruit,  which  is  called  downy  medley  or  bastard 

MESOLOGARITHMS,  according  to  Kep-  quince.     It  is  a  native  of  Austria, 

ler,  are  the  logarithms  of  the  co-sines  and  co-  3.  M.  cotoneaster.     Dwarf  quince, 

tangents;  the  former  of  which  were  called  by  ME'SPlSE.t.  (probably  misprinted  for  m<^- 

baron  Napier  anti-logarithms,  and  the  latter  prite ;  meiprit^  French.)    Contempt;    scorn 

differentials.  (^Spenser.^ 

MESON.    The  genitive  plural  of  m«m,  the  MESS.  #.  (m«#,  old  French.)    A  dish;  a 

middle.    A  term  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  quantity  of  food  seitt  to  table  together  (^Shaks.), 

to  the  second  of  tlieir  tetrachords  (reckoning  To  Mess.  t.  n.    To  eat;  to  feed, 

from  the  gravest^  because  it  is  placed  between  MESSA  DI  VOCE.    An  expression  applied 

the  hrstand  third  tetrachords,  i.e.  the  hypaton  by  the  Italians  to  a  swell  of  the  voice  upon  a 

and  synemmenon.  holding  note. 

MfiSOPOTAMl  A,  the  ancient  name  of  the  MESSAGE.  #.  (meaiage^  French.)    An  er- 

province  of  Oiarbeck,  in  Turkey  in  Asia.     It  rand;  any  thing  committed  to  another  to  be 

IS  situated  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  told  to  a  third  {South,    DrijiUn), 

Tigris  ;  having  Assyria  on  the  east,  Armenia  MESSALA,  a  name  of  V'alcrius  Cnrvinus, 

on  the  north,  Syria  on  the  ivest,  and  Arabia  from  his  having  conquered  Mess;uia  in  Sicily. 

Deserta  with  Babylonia  on  the  south.     The  This  family  was  very  aticiont ;  the  mo^t  cele- 

Hebrews  called   it  Padan-aram  (Gen.   xxviii.  brated  was  a  friend  of  Bnitun,  who  seized  the 

2,  &c.)  and  Aram  Nabaraim  (title  of  Psal.  Ix.)  camp  of  Augustus  at  Philippi.     lie  was  ufter- 

or  Aram  of  the  two  rivers,  because  it  was  first  wards  reconciled  to  Ani^nstus,  and  died  A.  D. 

peopled  by  Aram  father  of  the  Syrians,  and  is  S^,  in  his  77th  year     (Httt.^ 

situated  between  the  two  rivers  already  men-  MESSALINA  VALKlllA,  a  daughter  of 

tioned.     This  country  is  much  celebrated  iu  Messala  Uarbatuj<.     She  ni:irried  the  emperor 

scripture,  as  being  the  first  dwelling  of  men  Claudius,  and  disgr.ici'd  herself  by  her  cruelties 

both  before  and  after  the  deluge;  and  because  and  incontinence.     Her  husband's  palace  was 

it  gave  birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber,  Terah,  Abra*  not  the  only  seat  of  her  lasciviousness,  but  she 

ham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  liachel,  Leah,  prostituted  herself  in  the  public  streets.     Her 

and  to  the  sons  of  Jacob.     Babylon  was  in  the  extravagances  at  last  irritated  her  husband,  who 

ancient  Mesopottimia,  till,  by  vast  labour  and  commanded  her  to  appear  before  him.     She 

industry,  the  two  rivers  of  the  Tigris  and  En-  attempted   to  destroy  herself,  and  when  lier 

phrates  were  united  into  one  channel.     The  courage  failed,  one  of  the  tribani^s  who  hud 

plains  of  Shinar  were  in  the  same  country*  been  sent  to  her  despatched  her  with  his  sword. 

Often  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  A.  I).  48. 

(Deut.  xxiii.  4,  &c.)  and  sometimes  that  of  MESS  AN  A,    an    ancient    and    celebrated 

Syria,  (flosea,  xii.  12.)     Balaam  son  of  fieor  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  straits  which  separate 

w'asof  Mesopotamia,  Deut.  xxiii.  4.    Chushan*  Italy  from  Sicily.     It  was  anciently  called 

rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia  kept  the  He-  Zancle,  and  was  founded  1600  years  before  the 

brews  in  subjection  some  time  after  the  death  Christian  era.     The  inhabitants  were  called 

of  Joshua,  Jud?.  tii.  8.  Messenii,  Messanicnses,  and  Mamertini.     The 

MESOPTEKY(iir8,    in    ichthyology,    a  straits  of  Mcssaiia  have  always   been  looked 

term  applied  to  such  fishes  as  have  only  one  upon  as  very  dangerous,  especially  by  the  iiu^ 
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c'lents,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  cnr-  MESSENIA,  a  province  of  PclaponB«iji 

irntSfUnd  tiieirreg-uiarand  violent  flowing- and  See  Mesaene. 

ehhincr  of  the*  sea.    Now  Messina,  which  see.  ME88ERCHMIDIA,inbotany,ai^enusot 

iVlKSsAPiA,  u  country  of  ltaly«  between  the  class  pentandrta,  order  inonof^ynia.     tUyroJ 

Tarentuin  and   Brnndusiuin,  the  same  as  Ca-  funnel-form,  with  the  throat naked«berrvcorkv, 

hihria.     It  received  itvS  name  from  Messapus,  bipartite,   each    two-seeded.      Three    sp«*ck:>; 

the  son  of  Neptuue,  who  U'lt  a  part  of  Boeotla  two  shrubs  of  tlie  Muuth  of  Barope,  onu  of 

called  Rlcssapia,  and  came  to  Italy,  where  he  TeneriHe. 

assisted  the  Kutulians  against  .'Kneas.  MESSIAH,  a  word  sig-nifyiiig  one  9Bomi- 

MESSE(:()XCEKTATI.(ltal.)  Massesin  ed,  or  installed  into  an  office  by  unction.    U 

which  the  recitation  is  intermixed  with  cho-  was  usual  among  the  Jews  to  anoint  kin|^. 

russes.  hi^h-priests,  and  sometimes  propliets,  at  thr 

Me.sse   di    capella.     An  expression   ap-  desififnation  or  instalment  of  thrniv  to  signilj 

plied  by  the  Italians  to  masses  sung*  by  their  emblematically  the   mental  qnalifications  m^ 

^rand  chorus.     In  these  compositions,  various  ccssary  for  dischar£fiuir  these  oliices.     SaaU 

fa«rues,  double  counterpoints,  and  other  elaho*  David,  Solomon,  and  Joash,  king^  of  Jadali, 

rate  uualilic4itions,  are  always  required.  received   the  royal  unction.     Aaron   and   hi» 

iMENSKNE,  a  daug^hterof  Triopas,  kiiiif  of  sons  received  the  sacerdotal,  and  Kli^lia  ibe 
Argos,  who  married  Polyraon,  sun  of  Lelrx,  disciple  of  Elijah  received  the  prophetic  noc- 
king of  Laconia.  Sheencourag:ed  her  hnshand  tion.  —  The  nauie  Mi>$siah,  anointed,  *w 
to  levy  troops,  and  to  seize  Peloponnesus,  Christ  (X^ic^TOf),  was  given  to  the  king^  ami 
which,  after  it  had  been  couijucred,  received  hig"h  priests  of  the  Jews.  The  patriarchs  and 
lier  name.  She  received  divine  honours  after  prophets  are  also  called  by  the  name  of  Mcs- 
death  (Pattg.).  siulis,  or  the  Lord's  anointed.     See    1    Sam. 

Messene  or  Messena,  a  city  in  the  Pelo-  xii.3.  5.  I  Chron.  xvi.  22.  Psal.  cv.  15. 
ponnesus,  the  capital  of  the  country  called  But  this  name  Messiah  was  principally,  and 
Messenia,  which  is  situate  between  Laconia  by  way  of  eaiinence,  ^iven  oy  the  Jews  to 
Elis,  Aicadia,  and  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  their  expected  ureat  Deliverer,  whose  ctimiu^ 
li.ive  rendered  themselves  famous  for  the  three  they  still  vainly  wait ;  and  is  a  name  the  Chrt!?^ 
wars  which  they  carried  on  against  the  Spat-  tians  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  pro- 
tans,  and  which  received  the  ap})ellation  of  phecies  relating  to  the  Mesj^iah  were  accom- 
Messfuian.  plished.     The  sum  of  these  prophecies  is,  thit 

INI  E^SSENGER.*.(w2C**flf^'t'r,  French.)  One  there  should  be  a  glorious  person  nanted  Mes- 

>v  ho  carries  an  errand  ;  one  who  brings  an  ac-  siah,   descended    from    Abraham,   Isaac,  and 

counter  fon-token  of  any  thing  (C/«rr/2f/c/»).  Jacob,  wlio  should  be  born  at  Bethleheta,  of 

Mksslngeks  are  certain  orticers  chiefly  a  virgin  of  the  family  of  Uiivid,  then  in  il»  de- 
employed  under  the  direction  of  the  secretaries  cline»  belore  the  Jews  ceased  to  hts  a  pe«^ple« 
of  state,  and  always  in  rcailine^s  to  be  sent  with  while  th(*  second  tcntple  was  standing,  and 
ail  kinds  of  dispatches  foreii^n  and  doniestic.  aliout  500  years  after  Ezra's  tin»e;  whrt. 
They  also,  by  virtue  of  the  secretaries' warrants,  though  appearing  in  mean  circnmstaiice% 
take  up  persiins  for  high  treason,  or  other  of-  sliould  be  introduced  by  a  remarkable  fore- 
fences  against  the  state,  'i'lie  prisoners  they  runner,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  awaken 
apprehend  are  usually  kept  at  their  own  houses,  the  atteution  and  expectatiou  of  the  pe<»plr. 
for  each  of  which  tliey  are  allowed  6s.  8(1.  per  1'hat  this  illustrious  person  called  Me$si;«h 
tlay  by  the  government:  and  when  they  arc  should  liimself  be  eminent  for  the  piety,  «r!>- 
MMit  abroad,  they  have  a  stated  allowance  for  dom,  and  benevolence  of  his  character,  aud  tlie 
their  journey,  viz.  'M)l.  for  going  to  Paris,  Edin-  miraculous  works  he  should  perform  :  yet  that, 
burgh,  or  Dublin;  2.')/.  for  going  to  Holland  ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  should  be  rejerted 
and  to  other  places  in  the  same  proportion;  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews;  but  should  af- 
j)art  of  which  moiwy  is  advanced  for  the  ex-  terwards  b«  raised  from  the  dead,  aud  eicaltni 
pence  of  their  journey.  Their  standing  salary  to  a  glorious  throne,  on  which  he  should 
IS  1j/.  per  annum;  aiul  their  posts,  if  pur-  through  all  generations  continue  to  rule  at 
i-hased,  are  esteemed  worth  300/.  The  mes-  the  same  time  making  intercession  for  sinners. 
M-ngj'rs  wait  20  at  a  tinie,  monthly,  and  are  'I'hat  great  calamities  should  for  tlie  present  l»c 
d^^tributcd  as  follows,  viz.  four  at  court,  live  at  brought  on  the  Jews  for  rejecting  him :  wheri^ 
one  secretary's  oflice,  five  at  anotln'r,  two  at  as  tiie  kingdom  of  God  should  by  his  means  be 
ihe  third  for  North  Britain,  three  at  the  council  erected  among  the  Gentiles,  and\lisper«e  itvrlf 
oUiie,  and  one  at  the  lord  chamberlain's  of  the  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth;  vhcrerrr 
household.  it  came  destroying  idolatry,  and  establishing 

Mksskncjeks  (►f  the  exchequer, are  four  true  religion  and  righttHjusness.     In  a  wonl, 

oiVuers  who  attend  the  exchequer,  in  the  nature  that  this  glorious  person  should  be  re^janled 

.  t  pursuivants,  and  carry  the  lord  treasurer's  by  all  who  believed  in  him  as  a  diviue  teacher, 

^:'»•rs.  prerepts,  &c.  an   atoning  sacrifice,  and  a  royal    gorenior: 

Mi;sskn"(;ek  of  the  press,  a  person  who,  by  means  of  whom  God  would  make  a  co^e- 

M  vudt'r  of  the  court,  searches  printing-houses,  nant  with  his  people,  very  different  from  tliac 

..  oKvllers' >hops,  icr.  iu  order  to  tliscover  the  mad»*  with    Israel  of  old  ;   in  consetjuerMT  «•! 

.,    tuiN    or    publishers    «jf    scilitious    books,  which  they  should  be  restored   to,   and   fsta- 

^»hli  t.s,  i^c,  blished  in,  the  divine  favour,  and  (ixcd  in  a  ?iatt 


MET  MET 

)f  perpetual  happiness.    See  Jbsus  Christ,  within  them,  besides  losing  a  great  deal  af 

inci  Christianity.  space. 

Jesus  Christ  asserts  himself  the  Messiah.   In  MKT.    The  preterit  and  part,  of  meet, 

St.  John  iv.  25.  the  Samaritan  woman  says  to  META'BASiS.  i.  (Greek.)  In  rhetoric,  a 

leMis,**iknowthat  when  Messiah  comes,  who  figure  by  which  the  orator  passes  from  one 

$  called  the  Christ,  he  will  tell  us  all  things.'*  thincf  to  another. 

Jesus  answered  her,  "  1  that  speak  to  thee  am  METACARPAL  BONES.     The  five  Ion- 
ic." gitudinal  bones  that  are  situated  between  the 

MESSIEURS,  t.  (French;  plural  of  m^n-  wrist  and  the  fingers;  they  are  distinguished 

tieur^    Sirs;  gentlemen.  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thamb,  forc- 

MEJsSINA,  an  ancient,  large,  handsome,  finder,  &r. 

md  strong  city  of  Sicily,  anuin  the  Val-di-  METACARPUS,  (metacarpus,  fAi4w>ra«««f, 

l>einona,  with  a  citadel,  several  forts,  a  fine  from  f^iTo,  after,  and  xaf^^oc,  the  wrist.)    That 

tpucious  harbour,  and  an  archbishop's  see.     1 1  part  of  the  Itand  between  the  wrist  and  fingers, 

s  seateil  on  the  sea-side,  1 10  miles  east  of  Paler-  M  ETACH  El  RI'XIS.  (from  /AiT«;^fip»^«,  to 

no,  260  south  by  east  of  Rome,  and  I80suuth-  operate  by  the  hand.)  Surgery:  any  manual 

nist  of  Naples.   E.  Ion.  13.  50.  N.  lat.  3S.  10.  operation  or  administration, 

riie  public  buildings  ami  the  monasteries  were  META'GRAMMATISM.     9.   (fula     and 

lumerous  and  magnificent,  and  it  contained  y;a^fia.)  A  dissolution  of  a  name  truly  written 

tbout  60,000  inhabitants:  the  harbour  is  one  into  its  letters,  as  its  elements,  and  a  new  con- 

>f  the  safest  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex-  nezion  of  it  by  artificial  transposition,  making 

remcly  deep:  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  resides  here  some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  person 

i'i\  months  in  the  year;  and  it  was  a  place  of  named  ;  anagrammatism  (Camden), 

rreat  trade  iu  silk,  oil,  fruit,  com,  and  excel-  METAL,  in  heraldry.    There  are  two  aw^ 

ent  wine,  especially  since  it  ivas  declared  a  tals  used  in  heraldry,  by  way  of  colours,  viz. 

Vee  port.    This  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  gold  and  silver,  in  blazon  called  or  and  argent, 

rear  1 7^^3suifrred  most  dreadfully  by  the  earth-  In  the  common  painting  of  arms  these  metals 

(uakes,  which  shook  great  part  of  Calabria  and  are  represented  by  white  and  yellow,  which 

Sicily  to  their  foundations,  overturned  many  are  the  natural  colours  of  those  metals.     In 

ich  and  populous  towns,  and  buried  thousands  engraving,  gold  is  expressed  by  dotting  thti 

11  their  rums.    See  Calabria  and  Earth-  coat,  &c.  all  over;  and  silver,  uy  leaving  it 

jLAKE.     An  interesting  account  of  Messina,  quite  blank. 

15  it  stood  before  the  above  period,  is  given  in  It  is  a  general  rule  in  heraldry,  never  to 

Sir.  Swinburne's  Travels  in  Sicily.  place  metal  upon  metal,  nor  colour  upon  co- 

MESSUAGE,    Messuagium,' in    law,   a  lour ;  so  that  if  the  field  be  of  one  of  the  nie» 

Iwel ling-house,  with  some  land  adioining  as-  tals,  the  bearin^f  must  be  of  some  colour;  and 

•igned  for  its  use.     By  the  name  of  messuage  if  the  field  be  of  any  colour,  the  bearing  must 

nay  a  garden,  shop,  mill,  cottage,  chamber,  he  of  one  of  the  metals, 

rllar,  or  the  like,  pass.  In  Scotland,  messnage  Metals,  in  mineralogy.    Substances forni> 

Icriotes  what  is  called  in  England  the  .manor  ing  a  distinct  class  from  all  other  bodies,  and 

louse,  viz.  the  principal  dwelling-house  within  characterized  by  their  perfect  opacity,  pecu- 

iiiy  baronv.  liar  splendour,  density,  and  specific  gravity. 

iVl  RSOPORPH YRON,  a  name  given  by  In  their  purest  metallic  state  they  possess  nei- 
he  Greeks  to  the  Roman  laticlave;  because  ther  taste  nor  smell.  Metals  generally  con- 
hat  garment,  being  edged  on  each  side,  where  stitute  the  fourth  or  fifth  class  in  the  systems  of 
t  opened  before,  with  purple,  appeared  when  diflferent  mineralogists:  in  that  of  Gmeliii, 
los€d  with  two  purple  stripes  down  the  middle,  which  wc  have  chiefly  made  use  of  in  the  pre- 
rhc  same  term  was  also  applied  to  the  angusti-  sent  work,  they  occupy  the  fourth,  and  are  di- 
lave.  vided  into  two  grand  sections  of  malleable  and 

ME'SSMATE.  #.  (meM  and  ma/c.)    One  brittle.  Under  Dr.  Thomson's  system,  they  are 

rlio  eats  at  the  same  table.  divided  into  the  four  following;  sections:   1. 

IVIESUA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Malleable.     2.  Brittle  and  easily  fused.    3. 

rionadelphia,  order  polyandtia.   Calyx  single.  Brittle  and  difficultly  fused.    4.  Refractory. 

(Kir-leaved  ;  petals  tour;  pistil  one;  nut  four-  Metals,  says  this  ingenious  chemist  (for  we 

ided,  one-seeded.     One  species;  an    Indian  cannot  give  a  more  condensed  account  of  them 

rre,  with  lanceolate  entire  leaves;  axillary,  than  his  own  is),  may  be  considered  as  the 

rssile  fioivers.  greatest  instruments  of  all  onr  improvements: 

META,  in  the  Roman  circus,  was  a  pile  of  without  them  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

tones  of  a  pyrainidical  form,  intended  as  a  could  hardly  have  existed.     So  sensible  were 

oiindary  of  the  stadium,  or  chariot-cuurse.  the  ancients  of  their  great  importance,  that 

V^hf*n   tlie  meta  was  passed  the  seventh  time,  they  raised  those  persons  who  nrst  discovered 

he  rac«  was  concludeii.     The  greatest  art  and  the  art  of  working  them  to  the  rank  of  deities, 

lanagement  were  required  in  avoiding  the  In  chemistry,  they  have  always  filled  a  con- 

teta,  and  yet  going  as  near  it  as  possible.     If  spicuous   station:   at   one  period  the  whole 

ivy  went  too  near,  they  were  in  the  greatest  science  was  confined  to  them:  and  it  may  he 

ati<rer  of  breaking  the  chariot  to  pieces ;  and  said  to  have  owed  its  very  existence  to  a  rage 

tliry  took  too  large  a  circuit  in  the  turn,  for  making  and  transmuting  metaN. 

ley  g:ive  their  rivals  an  opportunity  of  getting  1.  One  of  the  must  cunnpicuous  properties 


METALS. 

xliirh  kctiy  eb^ric,  tlioa^b  tn>D  in  itt  oatval  tiiu 

tl  tbe  poMeisrs  but  little  rlulirrtr. 

Exlecd  8.  But  one  of  their  nij>t  imparixit  proprf- 

wsesi  ties  i>  m^llfabilitf,  bj  n-).icli  is  meam  IIk  a 

ilinwl  pacity  of  bein<r  exicndMl  anJ  fiattroed  ■■[rs 

pears  Hlrui'k  iiith  a  hammer.     'I'!>is  prujicrtT,  nii-r'i 

%'aili's  ix  pcculiarto  luetals.enlMr!'  lis  to  jfivc  ti;e  n^- 

\%  ov-  tiillic  bu<!it«   any  funn  ne  liiinL   pcupcr.  ^:i-i 

li^Sit  tliuN  ri'iider  it  van'  fur  Ui  to  convetl  thcoi  'i:;:j 

jeeuis  the  various  instranienti  fur  vhich  \vt  bare  nc- 

r  ten-  cMioti.     All  metali  do  not  possess  ilii<  pr"- 

iruper  perty ;  hut  it  is  remarkable   that   atiuoit  :'■ 

_^    .X'   f-tii  ■>r...i   the  tbose  which  mre  kiioirn  to  the  aiicien!)  Inir 
it.     Heat  increaxcB  this  property  ciiniiclcn."  I;., 

e.  or  impervious  Metals  become  harder  and  denier  by  twi.i; 
)iren  reiluced  to  lianimeFed. 

f,  lor  initaiice,  !J.  Another  property,  nliicb  is  also  vaDlT: 
iws  not  permit  in  many  of  the  metals,  is  doclility  ;  by  mti'; 
lass  thn>U);ii  it.  ire  mean  tlie  rapacitv  uf  being  drawn  nal  luii 
ill,  is  rot  abso.  wire,  bv  being  forced  through  boles  of  mi"^ 
■3800U»lb  of  an  diameters. 

I  the  eye  and  the  10.  Durtility  depends,  in  some  measnre,  <« 

;  and  must  there-  another  property  wliicb  metals  po»eu,  namefv. 

d,  transmit  the  tenacity  i  hy  irhich  is  meant  the  power  wlici 

improbable  that  a  metallic  n'ire  of  a  g-iren  diameter  bas  of  rv 

iliilosopher  sup-  sistlnjr,   without  breaking,    the   action  of  i 

lit  if  they  cuuul  weight  suspended  from  its  extremity.     Me:ih 

piKf  drgrre  of  thinness.     It  differ  exi-e^ingty  from  each  other  in  thrii  tr- 

tui  a  part  uf  tbe  excf  lli-nce  nacity.     An  iron  wire,  for  instance,  l-IOrb  d 

uittors,  is  owing;  their  brij.  an   inch   in   diameter,   will   support,  wiiit'or 

.li  Dot  ijiialify  tJivm  fur  tliat  breaking,  about  50Uib.  weight;  whereu  i 
lead  wire,  of  the  satue  diameter,  will  aol  tup- 

e  mrlted  by  the  application  port  above  291b. 

I  t(nii  still  retain  their  opa-  1 1.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  j-tI 

r;y  enables  u:<tu  cast  them  in  air,  most  of  the  metals  lose  their  lustre.  I'l 

CO  giir  them  any  shajKi  we  aru  converted  into  earthy-like  powdeis  of  t  !■ 

niaiiiiiT  niLiny  ele:;ant   iron  ferent  colours  and  properties,  accotdin;;  lo  :L-r 

nd.     lUtrcri-in  nictjis  dilfer  niet:iland tliedcgreeoMieat emploveil.  SrterJ 

,Mcl.  utIkt  in  fusibility.  Aler-  of  the  metals  even  take  fire  when  exiiovd  U  s. 

mI.1i',  that  it  iaalwaysfluidat  alronj;  heat;  and  after  combnstiun   ilie  rr-.- 

i.'ralnri:  ot  llif  atniospheic  ;  <luum  is  found  to  be  the  very  same  eaitliy.lil^ 

rhe  must  viulcnl  heiil  wliich  12.  If  any  oflbese  calces,  asthryarr  aV-^-l 

iiidiu i:  is  mixed  with  cliartoal-powder, ami exp<i-fu  '■• 
a  strouu^  lii'^t  in  a  proper  vessel,  it  is  chaiij-"' 
ar-ain  tii  tiie  m^lal  from  trhlcU  it  wasprodu".  i. 
'J  his  fael  is  easily  explained  on  the  priaii:  ^? 
of  modern  chemistry  ;  the  calx  is  the  ax'.'- 
combined  with  oxygen,  or  an  oxyd,  in  mu.U '^ 

uv   atiijK   '*  '■'^-     ""*   gieai   oiiiMiy,   iiu  l:Lno-uage,  and  by  healing  it  with  chirc.^i. 

..  IV.1.  ivtilriburea  considerably  to  the  reflec-  winch  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  oxy^^rr. 

.,,.1  jl  ill.*!  great  4Uaiitity  of  light  which  con-  that  substance  it  taken  from  the  luetal,  an.i  i 

^..^u^va  ihe  metallic  liislie.  is  brought  again  to  the  metallic  state.     Ti^ 

,v  Ihi-y  Mv  the  best  conductors  of  electricity  oxygen  in  this  process,  uniting  with  the  clur- 

oi  111  (lie  biidii's  hitherto  tried.  coal,  forms  carbonic  acid  gas. 

V,  NiMie  iif  (lie  metals  arn  very  hard ;  but  Tbe  words  calx  and  calcination,  then,  »:( 

w.ii>'  ol  ihi'iii  may  be  hardened  by  art  to  such  evidently  improper,  as  they  convey  false  U--- : 

i.i>  ;i,i-a>  to  exceed  the  hardness  of  almost  all  philosophers  therefore  now  employ,  instrad  ■■' 

Iniuf   hxiiies.     Hence  the  numerous  cuttinK  them,    the   words    oxyd    and    oxydizecDrn'. 

iiitiiumenis  wl.irli  tlie  moderns  make  of  steel,  which  were  invented  hy  the  French  cIkhiIs:- 

jud  wliU'li  the  Hiieientsniadeof  a  combination  A  metallic  oxyd  aiffnifies  a  metal  nuitnl  «>'''- 

III  I'luiper  and  tlu,  oxygen  ;  and  oxyiJixeinent  implies  tlio  ait  ' 

;  Vhrelaktlcily  of  the  metals  depends  upon  that  union. 

■  >..>ir  hardness ;  and  it  may  beinereased  hy  the  13.  Metals,  then,  are  all  capable  >if  r  -i- 

tiCNS  by  u' hid  I  their  hardness  ix  in-  bining  with  oxygen;  and  this  conibiiu*i>>^i  >' 

,  ,...■-  —     'I'hus  tbe  steel  of  which  the  balance-  sometimes  arcompaoied   by  conibustiun,  x-  '• 

.ptings  of  ivatchcs  arc  made   is   almoal   per-  lonietiincs  not.     Tlic  iirw  compounds  foiui-'- 
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METALS. 

are  called  meUllie  oxydt^  and  in  some  caws  importance.    Metals  may  be  conveniently  ar- 

metallic  acids.    These  were  formerly  distin*  ranged  under  four  classes :  namely,  I.Mallea- 

guished  from  each  other  by  their  colour.  One  hie  metals.     2.  Brittle  and  easily  fnsible.    3. 

of  the  oxyds,  for  instance,  was  called  black  Brittle  and  difficultly  fusible.    4.  Refractory : 

oxyd,  another  was  termed  red  oxyd  ;  but  it  is  under  which  last  name  are  comprehended  all 

now  known  that  the  same  oxyd  is  capable  of  those  metallic  bodies  which  are  only  knoirn 

assiimiDg  different  colours  according  to  cir-  at  presi*nt  in  a  state  of  combination ;  chemists 

cumstances.    The  mode  of  naming  them  from  not  having  succeeded  hitherto  in  reducing  them 

their  colour,  therefore,  wants  precision,  and  is  to  the  metallic  state.     The  metals  which  be- 

apt  to  mislead  ;  especially  as  there  occur  dif-  long  to  each  of  these  heads  will  be  seen  from 

ferent  examples  of  two  distinct  oxyds  of  the  the  following  table, 

same  metal  having  the  same  colour.  I    M^i^leablb 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  able  to  j    (^^,1^      *                  S.  Osmium, 

distinguish  the  different  oxyds  of  the  same  2.  Platina,                   9.  Copper, 

inetal  from  each  other  with  perfect  precision,  3    j^j^j                       iq    jf  JJ, 

and  as  the  present  chemical  nomenclature  is  4]  Mercury,                1 1*.  Nickel, 

•lefectire  m  this  respect,  we  may,  till  some  5    Palladiim.             12.  Tin, 

better  method  w  proposed,  distinguish  them  ^    Rhodium,               13.  Lead, 

from  each  other,  by  nrefixiiig  to  the  word  oxvd  j    iridium,                 14.  Zinc. 

the  nrst  syllable  of  the  Greek  ordinal  numerals.  . ,    _ 

Thus  the  nrotoxyd  of  a  metal  will  denote  the  ''•  Brittle  and  babilt  fused. 

inetal  combined  with  a  minimum  of  oxygen,  1.  Bismuth,                 3.  Tellurium, 

or  the  first  oxyd  which  the  metal  is  capable  2.  Antimony,               4,  Arsenic. 

of  forming ;  deutoxyd  will  denote  the  second  n.  Brittle  and  divficultlt  fused. 

oxyd  of  a  metal,  or  the  metal  combined  with  ^    ^^^^^                      4,  Molybdenum, 

two  doses  of  oxygen     When  a  meUl  has  com-  g.  Manganese,              5.  Uraiium. 

bined  with  as  mucl^  oxygen  as  possible,  the  3^  Chromium,               6.  Tungsten, 

compound  formed  is  denoted  by  the  term  per-  ° 

oxyd;    indicating  by  it,    that  the  meul  is  IV.  Refractory. 

thoroughly  oxydiaed.  I-  Titaninm,                 3.  Tantalium, 

Thus  we  have  the  term  oxyd  to  denote  the  2.  Columbrium,             4.  Cerium, 
combination  of  metals  with  oxygen  in  general;  Such  is  the  change,  however,  which  is  per- 
the  terms  protoxyd  and  peroxyd  to  denote  the  petually  taking  place  in  the  modern  science  of 
minimum  and  maxiniam  of  oxydizemcnt ;  and  chemistry,  if  science  it  may  yet  he  called,  that 
the  terms  deutoxyd,  tritoxyd,  &c.  to  denote  although  we  have  drawn  up  the  above  table 
all  the  intermediate  states  which  are  capabii*  of  from  the  third  and  latest  edition  of  Dr.  Thom- 
being  formed.  son^s  work,  we  have  now  to  observe,  that  from 
N.  Metals  are  capa])le  also  of  combining  this  table  one  at  least  is  now  to  be  struck  out, 
with   the    simple    combustibles.      The  com-  Dr.  Wolhiston   having  fairly  established  it, 
pounds  thus  formed  are  denoted  by  the  simple  that  tantalium  (or  tantalum  as  it  is  often  call- 
combustible  which  enters  into  the  combination,  ed)  and  columhium  are  the  same  metal ;  while 
with  the  termination  uret  added  to  it.     Thus  two  unauestionahly  are  to  be  added  to  it  from 
the  combination    of  a  metal    with   sulphur,  thebrilliantdiscoveriesof  Mr.  Davv,potasium 
phosphorus,  or  carbon,  is  called  the  sulphuret,  and  sodium,  uf  which  potash  and  soda  may 
phosphuret,  or  carburet  of  the  metal.     Hydro-  now  be  contemplated  as  the  oxyds. 
I^en  has  not  been  prored  eapahle  of  entering  In  reality  the  illimitable  scope  which  the 
into  similar  combinations ;  neither  have  the  voltaic  pow^r  in  the  hands  of  this  admirable 
simple  incombustible?.  chemist  has  unfolded  to  us,  altogether  con- 
15.  The  metals  are  capable  likewise  of  com-  founds  us,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  deter- 
bining  with  each  other,  and  of  forming  com-  mine  either  what  principles  we  are  to  set  out 
pounds,  some  of  which  are  extremely  useful  in  with  or  where  we  are  to  stop.     For,  although 
the  manufacture  of  instruments  ana  utensils,  he  has  not  been  equally  decisive  in  his  expe« 
Thus  pewter  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  tin ;  riments,  he  has  given  great  ground  for  believ- 


exctpt  when  oiio  of  the  combining  metals  is  respective  names  of  ammonium,  barium,  stron- 

mercury.    In  that  case  the  compound  is  called  tiiim,  and  magnium.    While  nut  content  with 

an  amalgam.    Thus  tlie  compound  of  mercnry  speculating  concerning  the  earths  and  alkalies, 

and  gold  is  called  the  amalgam  of  gold.  he  has  ventured  into  the  region  of  the  gases, 

16.  The  metals  at  present  known  amount  to  and  has  shewn  some  reason  mr  suspecting  that 

28 :  of  these  only  seven  were  known  to  the  an-  at  least  two  of  these,  nitrogen  and  hy>lrogen,  are 

cients  as  metals,  and  no  fewer  than  17  have  also  metallic  oxyds  in  a  state  of  gas,  as  mer« 

been  discovered  since  the  year  1730:  their  num-  cury  becomes  when  exposed  to  a  high  degree 

ber  has  multiplied  exceedingly  within  these  of  neat.     The  proper  earths,  nay,  even  sub 

few  years;  but  the  more  recently  discovered  me-  phur  and  phosphorus,  are  also  suspected  of 

tals,  with  a  v«ry  small  number  of  exceptions,  being  compounds  of  the  same  kind :  so  that  if 

are  se  scarce  as  to  be  of  comparatively  small  these  bold  and  comprehensive  views  should 


MET 


MET 


over  lie  substantiated,  we  shall  be  reduced  to 
tlic  two  principles  alone  of  oxygen  and  the 
metallic  base  of  bodii-s,  operated  noon  in  va- 
rious ways  by  electricity.  We  shall  resume 
this  subject  under  the  article  Voltais^m. 

Of  the  metals  enumerated  in  the  table  above, 
those  of  the  first  class  were  formerly  called 
metals,  by  way  of  eminence,  because  they  are 
possessed  either  of  malleability  or  ductility,  or 
of  both  properties  together :  the  rest  were 
called  semi-metals,  because  they  are  brittle. 
Hut  this  distinction  is  now  pretty  (generally  laid 
a«ide  ;  and,  as  Bergman  ooserves,  it  ought  to 
be  so  altogether,  as  it  is  founded'on  a  false  hy- 
pothesis, and  conveys  very  erroneous  ideas  to 
the  mind.  The  first  four  metals  were  formerly 
called  noble  or  perfect  metals,  because  their 


oxyds  are  reducible  by  the  mere  application  af 
heat ;  the  rest  were  imperffct  metals,  becaay 
their  oxyds  were  thought  not  reducible  wiiIh 
out  the  addition  of  some  combustible  s^ub- 
stance;  but  this  distinction  also  is  now  very 
properly  exploded :  for  nickel  and  lead,  whicb 
were  never  admitted  into  the  number  of  tltr 
noble  metals,  are  well  known  to  be  redacible  bj 
mere  Iieat,  and  have  bence  as  fair  pretensioiu 
to  such  a  classification  as  gold  or  silver. 

The  following  synoptic  table  gives  us  a  bird's 
eye  vie\v  of  most  of  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  the  different  metals,  and  their  cheaiical 
relation  to  each  other.  Cerium  is  omitted,  as 
its  relative  properties  have  not  been  safficieot- 
ly  ascertained,  and  potasium  and  ttodiam  far 
the 


same  reason. 
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For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  «li»Ter- 
ont  metal?,  we  refer  the  reider  to  tlie  various 
articles  under  their  respective  names. 

METALKPSIS,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  in 
which  two  or  more  tropes,  and  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  are  contained  under  one  word  ;  so 
that  several  gradations,  or  intervening  senses, 
come  between  the  word  that  is  expressed  and 
the  ihin^r  der*iL'""ed  by  it.  Thus,  when  Sylia 
says  of  Julius  Caesar*  In  one  Cdssar  tUere  are 
many  Maritiscs.  Suet,  in  V^it.  c.  1.  This  is 
a  m.italepsis.  So  when  Virgil,  describing  that 
pait  of  the  African  coast,  where  .'Eneas  ar- 
rived with  his  ships,  says,  a  dark  wood  kung 
over  it,     /En.  lib.  i.  ver.  Ifij. 

META'LLICAL.  MetVllic.  a.  (from 
meialium,  l^atin.)  Partaking  of  metal ;  con- 
taining metal ;  consistinu;  of  metal  Qf^otton). 

iVlKTALLPFEROL'S.  a.   {mctallum  and 
fcro^  Latin.)    Producing  metals. 

META'LIJNK.  a.  (from  metal.)  I.  Im- 
pregnated with  metal  (Uacon).  2.  Consist- 
ing of  metal  (^Boylc), 


Arsenic 

{Molybdcnom 
Tungsten 
Chrome 
Columbium 

J  Osmium 
A  Uranium 

^Titanium 
Tellurium 
Manganese 
Cobalt 
Antimonv 
^  Bismuth 
fZinc 
Lead 
J  Tin 
j  Iron 
I  Copper 
L  Mercury 
granular     f  Iridium 
and  brittle   [^Rhodium 
Palladium 

fusible  a?id  1  pi  ..  ^ 
malleable    i  r^.i 

Uold 


ME'TALLIST.  s,  QnctattUte,  French.)  A 
worker  in  metals  ;  one  skilled  in  mct;Ab 
C^Moxoii), 

METALLIVGKAPUY.  *.  CmeiaUu^n  ami 
yoa^a».)  An  accouut  or  description  of  metaU. 
*ME'TALLCRU1ST.  #.  (mttaiium  and 
i'pyo*.)  A  worker  in  metals. 

METALLURGY,  (from  metallum^  Lat  and 
ipyav,  operation,  Gr.  whence  the  term,  ibou^  adtnii- 
ted  into  all  European  languages,  is  uncUs&icsl  aoJ 
illegitimate  in  its  formation.)  The  art  of  vorkipf 
metallic  substances  from  a  state  of  pyrite  and  ore  to 
a  state  of  perfect  metallization. 

We  find  it  unnecesaary,  however,  to  eater  in  tkii 
article  into  the  full  extent  of  the  subject  we  sbouU 
otherwise  have' done,  in  consequence  of  our  bav- 
ing  entered  pretty  largely  into  the  geaeral  cha- 
racter of  metals  in  the  article  Metal,  and  int^ 
the  general  mode  of  assaying  and  reducing  ons 
in  the  ditlerent  articles  allotted  to  the  respective 
iTJctals,  as  they  have  thus  far  occurred  alphsbeii- 
caily.  To  the  article  MiN«  we  may  also  man  aJ- 
vantagBou&ly  refer  a  detailed  account  of  tii«  laoAz 
of  detecting  the  bearing,   range^    and  geoeial  na- 


METALLURGY. 

ture  of  minen.     So' Ihat  we  shall  at  preient  limit  our-  Tlie    destructive    elastic    fluids,    wliich    so    fre- 

seives  to  a  few  practical  observations  oQ  the  best  means  quently  are  disengaged   in  tlie  cavities  of   mines, 

of  opening  a  mine  wiien  detected,  and  determined  and  particularly  the  carbonic  acid   gas,    and  differ- 

tipon,  and  of  working  the  pyrites  and  ores  of  which  it  cni  species   of  mixed   hydrogen  gases,   the  former 

may  b:  expected  to  consist.  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ckoak^damp,  and 

the  latter  by  that  of  fire'damp^   are  also  among 

the  most  formidable  enemies  of  miners.     Galleries, 

Of  opening  Mines,  fires,  ventilators,  inflammations,  by  means  of  torches 

held  at  a  great  distance  in  those  parts  of  the  mines 

When  it  is  once  ascertained  that  a  pyrite  or  ore  of  which  are  thus  mephitized,  and  particularly  the  va- 

metal  can  be  worked  with  advantage,  the  metallurgist  rious  methods  of  causing  fresh  air  to  enter,  are  the 

proceeds  in  bis  operations,  by  extracting  tlie  metallic  only  remedies  which  can  be  opposed  to  those  subterra* 

matter  by  all  the  mechsnical  methods  the  art  pos  nean  evils. 

sesses,  which  consists  in  digging  shafts,  opening  adits.  Few  metals  are  found  in  a  pure  stale,  gold,  silver, 
employing  various  machines  to  raise  the  water,  renew  and  sometimes  copper  excepted.  The  others  arc 
the  air,  bring  up  the  ore,  favour  the  ascent  and  de-  usually  found  in  the  state  of  ores,  and  pyrites  or  sul- 
scent  of  the  miner,  prevent  the  earth  from  giving  way»  phurets,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  ore, 
&c.  intermixed  and  blended  with  a  variety  of  extensive 
In  general,  after  having  bored  the  ground  that  con-  matters,  so  as  not  to  hsve  the  ductility  or  other  qua* 
tains  ores,  or  having  ascertained  their  existence  by  lities  of  metals.  The  first  operation,  however,  when 
various  indications  (see  Mivs),  a  square  perpendicu-  the  metallurgist  has  advanced  thus  far,  is  to  separate 
lar  well  or  shaft  is  dug  in  the  ground,  sufficiently  the  one,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  from  its  bed  or 
wide  to  place  straight  ladders  in  it,  over  which  machi-  matrix.  When  it  is  found  in  large  masses^  most  of 
nery  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  lowering  it  may  be  dug  up  free  from  the  matrix,  and  the  sub- 
vessels,  and  in  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  tix  stances  to  which  it  adheres  may  be  freed  by  a  ham- 
pumps  to  draw  off  the  water  which  is  collected.  If  mer :  but  as  the  ore  is  often  intimately  mixed  with 
the  ore  be  too  deep  for  a  single  shaft  to  lead  from  the  the  matrix,  it  is  necessary  to  try  other  methods  for 
grass  or  surface  to  the  vein  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  its  reduction  :  and  of  this  we  shall  treat  in  a  subse- 
shaft,  a  horizontal  gallery  is  opened,  at  the  end  of  quent  section, 
which  a  second  shaA  is  sunk,  and  in  this  mauner  the 
workmen  proceed  till  thiy  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mi  ne.  Of  Oret  and  FyriUt. 

When  the  rock  to  be  perforated  is  hard  and  solid, 

and  capable  of  supporting  itself,  the  shaft  will  not  Pyrite  is  a  mineral  resembling  the  true  ores  of 

require  to  be  guarded  within ;  but  if  it  be  soft  and  metals,  in  the  substances  of  which  it  is  com}iosed,  in 

friable,  if  it  threaten  to  fall  in  during  the  excavation,  its  colour  or  lustre,  in  its  great  weigiit,  and,  lastly, 

it  becomes  necessary  to  support  the  shaft  and  gallery  in  the  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  is  found,  since  it 

with    pieces  of  woodwork,   covered  with  planks  all  almost  always  accompanies  ores.     It  is,  like  ores 

round.  composed  of  metallic  substances,  mineralized  by  sul- 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  obtain  a  phur  or  by  arsenic,  or  by  both  these  matters,  aud  of 

free  current  of  fresh  air.     When  it  is  practicable  to  an  unmetallic  earth  intimately  united  with  its  other 

0|ien    a  gallery  which   shall  lead   from  the  bottom  principles. 

of  the  shaft  to  the  day  or  open  air,  a  current  is  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  conformity  of  pyrites 

easily   established  by   this  simple  artifice.      When  with  ores  properly  so  called,  metallui^ists  generally 

this   IS  not  possible,  a  second  shaft  is  sunk  to  the*  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter;  because  the 

extremity  of  the  gallery  opposite  to  the  first.     When  proportion  and  connexion  of  the  materials  composing 

one  of  these  shafts  opens  at  a  different  level  from  the  pyrites  differ  much  from  those  of  ores.     Thus, 

the   other,  the  circulation  and  renewal  of  the  air  although  sometimes  pyrite  contains  more  metal  than 

are    easy.     If   the    secondary  shafts  be  of   equal  some  ores,  yet  generally  it  contains  less  metal,  and  a 

heiglit,   the  circulation   will  not  take   place  spon-  larger  quantity  of  mineralising  substances,  sulphur, 

taneously,     and     a    lighted     furnace     must     be  and  arsenic,   and  particularly  of  unmetallic  earth, 

employed     in     some    convenient    part    of    them  The  connexion  of  these  matters  is  also  much  stronger 

to    produce  a  greater   rarefaction   of  the  confined  in  pyrites  than  in   ores,  and  they  are  accordingly 

air.  much  harder ;  so  that  almost  every  pyrite  can  strike 

It    is  also  necessary  to  provide  against  a  dan-  sparks  from  steeL 

gerous  ascent  of  waters.     If  the  wster  trsnsude  gra-  From  the  above  property  of  striking  sparks  from 

dually  through  the  earth,  it  may  be  let  ofl*  into  the  stoel  they  have  been  called  pyrite  or  pyrites :  which  is 

plain  or  the  nearest  river,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  a  Greek  word  signifying  fire-stone.     Pyrites  was  for- 

adit.      If  it  be  collected  in  a  greater  quantity,  or  if  it  merly  used  for  fire-arms,  as  we  now  use  flints ;  hence 

be  not  possible  to  open  such  an  adit,  the  water  is  ex-  it  was  called  cai^bine^stone.     It  is  still  named  by 

tracted  by  pumps,  whith  are  moved  either  by  a  stream  sonte  marcasite.     Perhsps  no  other  kind  of  natural 

or  by  a  pond,  or  by  vapour  of  water  from  an  adjoin-  body  has  received  so  many  names. 

ing  steam-engine.     It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  Pyrite  differs  also   from   ores  by  its  forms  and 

to  defend  the  works  against  enormous  masses  of  wa-  positions  in  the  earth.      Although  pyritous  metals 

ler,  which  rush  forth  with  prodigious  rspidity.    These  generally  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  veins  of 

cases,  however,  are  not  common ;  and  they  are  pro-  ores,   they  do    not,  properly  speaking,   themselves 

vided  against  by  a  kind  of  moveahle  strong  door,  or  form  the  oblong  and  continued  masses  called  veins, 

barricade,  which  the  workmen  place  at  the  moment  as    ores    do ;     but    they    form    masses   sometimes 

they  find,  by  the  particular  sound  of  the  rock,  that  greater    and    sometimes  smaller,    but    always  dis- 

the    waters  are  coming  in  upon   them,   and   hence  tinct  from  each   other.     Lai|(e  quantities  of  them 

tfaey  ^ain  time  to  save  themselves  from  being  over-  are  often  found  unaccompanied  by  ores.       They 

wlielsned.  are  formed  in  clays,  chalk,  marles,  marbles,  plasters, 
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alabasters,  slates,  spar&,  quartz,  granites,  crystals ;  in  tain  40  pounds  of  copper  per  quintal,  and  viricfa  arr 

a  word,  in  all  earths  and  stones.     Many  of  them  are  so   much    whitened  by  the    arsenic   that   tbey  are 

also  fuund  in   pit  coals  and  other  bituminous  mat-  very  like  white  pyrites.     But  these  pyritous  matters 

ter.  are  rery  rare,  and  are  never  so  white  as  the  trse 

Pyrite  is  al5o  distinguishable  from  ores  by  its  lustre  white  pyrites,  which  is  only  ferruginous  and  arsaai- 

and  figure ;  which  is  almost  always  regular  and  uni.  cal. 

form,  externally  or  internally,  or  both.     Some  ores.  Yellowish  pyrite  is  chiefly  composed  of  sulphur  and 

indeed,  like  those  of  lead,  many  oreu  of  silver,  and  iron.     Very  little  copper  and  arsenic  are  roxxed  wiib 

some  others,   have  regular  forms,  and  are  in  some  any  pyrites  of  this  colour,  and  most  of  them  cootaic 

manner  crystallized  ;  but  this  regularity  of  form  is  none  of  these  two  metallic  substances.     This  is  tb« 

not  so  universal  and  so  conspicuous  in  ures  as  in  py-  most  common  kind  of  pyrite  :  it  is  to  be  found  al- 

rites.     The  lustre  of  pyrite  seems  to  be  caused  by  its  most  every  where.     Its  forms  are  chiefly  round.,  sphe- 

hardnesii,  and  the  regularity  of  its  form  by  the  quan-  rical,  oval,  flattened,  cylindrical :  and  it  i%  cmcp^^sed 

tity  of  mineralizing  substances  which  it  contains.  internally  of  needles  or  radii  which  unite  in  the  ceo- 

By  all  these  marks  we  may  easily,  and  without  tre,  or  in  the  axis  of  the  solid, 

analysis,  distinguish  pyrites  from  true  ores.     M'hen  Vellow   pyrite  receives  its  colour  from   the  rof- 

we  see  a  mineral  that  is  heavy  possessed  of  metallic  per  and  sulphur  which  enter  into   its   compostoc 

lustre,  and  of  any  regular  form,  the  mass  of  which  Its  colour,  however,  is  inclined  to  a  green  ;  hot  is 

appears  evidently  to  be  entire,  that  is,  not  to  have  sufliciently  yellow  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  two 

been   a  fragment  of  another  mass,  and  which  is  so  kinds  of  pyrites,  |)articularly  when  they  are  compared 

hard  as  to  be  capable  cf  striking  sparks  from  steel,  we  together.     To  make  this  comparison  well,  the  pyrite 

may  be  assured  that  such  a  mineral  is  a  pyrite  and  not  must  be  broken,  and  the  internal  surfaces  must  be 

an  ore.  placed  near  each  other.     The  reason  of  this  prvrau- 

The  class  of  pyrites   is  very  numerous,  various,  tion  is,  that  the  colour  of  minerals  is  altered  by  expe- 

and  extensive.     They  difler  one  from  another  in  the  sure  to  the  air. 

nature  and  proportions  of  their  component  parts,  in  Persons  accustomed  to  these  minerals  can  easjlr 

their  fornjs,  and  in  their  colours.     The  forms  of  these  distinguish  them.     The  chief  difficulty  is,  to  distin- 

minerals  are  exceedingly  various.     No  solid,  regular  guish  pyrite  from  cobalt  and  other  minerals  ;  whicfe 

or  irregular,  can  easily  be  conceived,  that  is  not  per-  also  contain  some  copper  and  much  arsenic. 

fectly  imitated  by  sor.ie  kind  of  pyrites.     Th«  y  are  Hence  then   we  see,   that  arsenic  is  the  cause  of 

spherical,  oval,  cylindrical,  pyramcial,  prismalical,  cu-  whiteness  in  pyrite,  and  is  contained  in  e*-ery  pyrite 

bic;  they  are  solids  with  5,  (>,  7,  8,  9,  10,  &c.  sides,  of  that  colour  ;  that  copper  is  the  principal  cause  cf 

The  surface  of  some  is  angular,  and  consists  of  many  the  yellow  colour  of  pyrites  ;  and  that  every  prrit; 

bases  of  snmll  pyramids  ;  while  their  sub.stance  is  com-  which  is  evidently  yellow  contains  copper  ;  that  ml. 

posed  of  these  pyramid*',  the  points  cf  which  all  unite  phur  and  iron  produce  a  pale-yellow  colour,  which  is 

in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  aUo  produced  by  copper  and  arsenic  :  hence  sosre  dif. 

Pvritous  minerals  ditTer  also  in  their  component  ficulty  may  arise  in  distinguishing  p\Tite$  by  its  co- 
substances.     Some    of  them  are  called  sulphureous,  lours.     We  may  also  observe,  that  sulphur  and  arse- 
martial,  cupreous,  arsenical,  as  one  or  other  of  these  nic  without  any  other  substance,  form  a  yelkrw  cohj- 
fubstances  predominate.       We   must   obsen'e   with  pound,  as  we  see  from  the  example  of  orpiznent  or 
Henckel,  that  in  general  all  pyrites  are  martial ;  as  yellow  arsenic.     Thus,  although  the  colours   of  the 
ferruginous   earth  is  the  essential  and   fundamental  pyrites  enable  us  to  distinguish  its  difiereot  Idnda, 
part  of  every  pyrite.     This  earth  is  united  with  an  and  to  know  their  nature  at  first  sight,  partienlaHv 
unmelallic  earth,  with  sulphur  or  arsenic,  or  with  both  when  we  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  them  ;  yet 
these  matters,  in  which  case  the  sulphur  always  predo-  we  cannot  be  entirely  certain  concerning  the  troe  nt- 
minates  over  the  arsenic,  as  Henckel  observes.     He  ture  of  these  minerals,  and  even  of  all  miaerah  ro 
considers  these  as  the  only  essential  principles  of  py-  general,  that  is,  to  know  precisely  the  kinds  and  pro. 
rites;  and  believes  that  all  the  other  matters,  metal-  portions  of  their  component  substances,  bat  by 
lie  or  unmetallic,  which  are  found  in  it,  are  only  acci-  cal  analysis  and  decomposition, 
jciital:  amongst  which  he  even  includes  copper,  al-  Besides  the  above-mentioned  nwtters  vhich 
though  so  much  of  it  exists  in  some  kinds  of  pyrites,  pose  pyiites,  it  also  contain!  a  considerable  qnantity 
tkat  these  are  treated  as  ores  of  copper,  and  some-  of  unmetallic  earth  ;  that  is,  an  earth  which  canjiot 
r>iTies  contain  501b.  of  copper  each  quintal.     Many  by  any  process  be  reduced  to  metal.  Henckel,  Crame, 
4-cfer  metaU,  even  gold  and  silver,  are  sometimes  and  all  those  who  have  examined  this  matter^  menckn 
;v.-obined  in  pyrites  ;  but  these  are  less  frequent,  and  this  earth,  and  prove  its  existence, 
ihf  precious  metals  always  in  very  small  quantities  ;  We  ought  to  observe  that  this  earth  Is  combtiH^ 
nvx  are  therefore  justly  to  be  considered  as  accidental  with   the   other  principles  of  the  pyrite,   and   ooi 
,r  ?>rites.     The  different  substances  composing  py-  merely  interposed  betwixt  its  parts.     It  most  ihere- 
,;,^  jfDsibly  aflect  its  colours.   Henckel  distinguishes  fore  be  distinguished  from  other  earthy  and  stocy 
^v»x^ 'O  general  into  three  colours,  white,  yellowish  or  matters  mixed  accidentally  with  pyrite,    and  wfeicii 

^t,«:  vellow,  and  yellow.     He  informs  us,  that  these  do  not  make  a  part  of  it,  since  ^ey  tnay  be  vrp- 

tk%M  A>lours  arc  often  so  blended  one  with  another,  rated   by   mechanical   means,    and   withoat   decoc 

lAft    n«y  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  unless  when  posing   that  mineral :    but  the  earth    of  whkh  we 

^,,.w!>fd  together.  now  treat  is  intimately  united  with   the  other  coo- 

\uj  white  pyrites  contain  most  arsenic,  and  are  stituent   parts   of  the  pyrite,  is  even  a  contkuec: 

^^^i   to  cobalt  and  other  minerals  abounding  in  part  of  pyrite,  and  essential  to  the  ezisteoce  of  ths 

^.u.      The   Germans    call    them    mispickle,   or  mineral,  and  cannot  be  separated  but  by  a  total  de* 

^,».     Iron  and  arsenic  form  the  greatest  part  of  composition  of  It. 

..tiies.     As  arsenic  has  the  property  of  whiten.  According    to    Henckel,    this    unmetallic    earth 

,.per;    some  pyritous  minerals  almost  white,  abounds  much  in  the  wliitc  pyrites,  since  he  Iboa^ 

,,  .a  of  Chemnitz  in  Misnia,  are  found  to  con-  from  the  analyses  which  he  made,   that  the  ircc^ 
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which  it  Um  only  ooctil  fsitliag  in  tbcfe  pyritci,  is  Urge  mastes  of  pyritef  of  this  kind,  thfy  muat  under- 
onjy  «boot  one-twentieth  pert  of  the  fixed  lubetance  go  the  atme  ehangee  when  air  and  moisture  penetrate 
that  raanalna  after  the  arsenic  has  been  expeHed  by  the  cavities  containing  them ;  and  the  be^t  natural 
torrefaction  or  sublimation.  A  much  larger  quantity  philosophers  agree,  that  very  probably  this  surprising 
of  itoo  is  in  the  pale-yellow  pyrite.  The  proportion  decomposition  of  pyrites  is  the  cause  of  subterranean 
of  iron  is  generally  about  twelve  pounds  to  a  quintal  fires,  of  volcanoes,  and  of  mineral  wacterst  TttrioUc, 
of  pyrites,  and  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  pounds :  tlus  aluminous,  sulphureous,  hot  and  cold, 
is  therefore  called  martial  pyrites.  It  conuins  about  No  other  pyrite  is  subject  to  this  spontaneous  de. 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  the  rest  is  un-  composition  when  exposed  to  humid  air,  but  that  whicii 
meullic  earth.  IThe  quantity  of  unmetallic  earth  is  both  martial  and  sulphureous;  that  is,  the  pale 
contained  in  the  yellow  or  cupreous  pyrites,  which  are  yellow  pyrite.  The  arsenical  pyrite,  or  that  which  con- 
also  martial,  since,  as  we  have  observed,  iron  is  an  tains  little  or  no  sulphur,  is  not  changed  by  exposure 
essential  part  of  every  pyrite^  has  not  yet  been  deter,  to  air.  This  latter  lead  is  harder,  heavier,  snd  more 
mined.  They  probably  contain  some  of  that  earth,  compact  than  the  former.  The  pyrite  which  is  anguhu- 
though  perhaps  less  of  it  than  the  others.  and  regularly  shaped  is  chiefly  of  this  kind.     Waller, 

Although  pyrites  are  not  so  valuable  as  true  ores,  in  bis  Mineralogy,  proposes  to  distinguish  this  kind 

because  in  general  they  conuin  less  meul,  and  but  of  pyrite  by  the  name  of  marcasite.     When  cut.  It 

exceedingly  little  of  the  prtfcious  metals;  and  be-'  may  be  polished  so  well  as  to  give  a  lustre  almost  equal 

cause  their  metallic  contents  are  so  difficult  to  be  to  that  of  diamonds,  but  without  refracting  or  decom. 

extracted,  that,  excepting  cupreous  pyrite,  which  is  posing  the  light,  for  it  is  perfectly  opaque.     It  has 

called  pyritous  copper  ore,  they  are  not  worked  for  been  employed  some  years  past  in  the  manufacture  of 

the  sake  of  the  contained  meUl ;  yet  they  are  sp-  toys,  as  of  buckles,  necklaces,  &c.  and  is  called  in 

plied  to  other  purposes,  and  furnish  us  with  many  eommerce  marcasite.    See  AasKMicoM. 
useful    substsnces;    for  hence  we    obtain    all  our 

green   and  blue  vitriols,  much  sulphur,  arsenic^  and  Of  working  Ores  and  Pyritci. 

orpiment.  There  are  two  grand  objects  which  the  mtBeralist 

As  all  pyrites  contain  iron,   and  most  of  them  and   metallurgist    have  in  view  in  opening  mines ; 

contain  slao  sulphur ;  ss  the  pyrite  most  frequently  these  are  the  extraction  of  sulphur  from  the  mineral 

found  contains  only  these  two  substances  with  tlie  mass,  and  the  reduction  of  the  metallic  matter  to  a 

unmetallic  earth ;  and  as  iron  and  sulphur  have  a  atate  of  metal ;  which  last  operstion,  when  employed 

singular  action  upon  each  other  when  they  are  well  fn  the  large  way,  is  called  smelting.     We  shall  ofe 

mixed  together  and  moistened ;  hence  many  kinds  of  a  few  words  upon  each. 

pyrites,   particularly   those  which   contain  only  the  Extraciiomqf  SuijAur from  Pyrites  and  other  MU 

principles  now  mentioned,  sustain  a  singular  altera-  nrraU.  In  obtaining  sulphur  from  pyrites,  this  mineral 

lion,  and  even  a  total  decomposition,  when  expoaetl  ought  to  be  expos^  to  a  heat  sumcient  to  sublime  the 

during  a  certain  time  to  the  combined  action  of  air  aulphur,  or  to  make  It  distil  in  vessels,  which  must  be 

and  water.     Ilie  moisture  gradually  penetrates  them,  close,  to  prevent  its  burning. 

divides  and  attenuates  their  parts;  the  acid  of  the  Sulphur  is  extracted  from  pyrites  at  a  work  at 

sulphur  particularly  attacks  the  martial  earth,   and  Sehwartxember,  in  Saxony*,  in  the  high  country  of 

also  the  unmetallic  earth ;  its  inflammable  principle  the  mines ;  and  in  Bohemia  st  a  place  called  Alten- 

is  separated  from  it.  and  is  dissipated.    While  these  Sattel:  and  here  the  furnaces  employed  for  this  ope> 

alterations  happen,  the  pyrite  changes  its  nature-  The  ration  are  oblong,  like  vaulted  galleries ;  and  in  the 

acid  of  the  sulphur,  which  is  decomposed,  forms,  with  vaulted  roofs  are  made  several  openings.     These  are 

the  fixed  principles  of  the  pyrites,  vitriolic,  aluminous,  called  furnaces  for  extracting  sulphur, 

and  selenitic  salts ;  so  that  a  pyrite,  which  waa  once  In  these  furnaces  are  placed  earthen.ware  tubes, 

a  shining,  compact,  very  hard  mineral,  becomes  in  a  filled  with  pyrites  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of 

certain  time  a  greyish,  saline^  powdery  mass,  the  taste  snuill  nuta.     Bach  of  these  tubes  contains  about  fifty 

of  which  is  saline,  austere,  and  styptic  pounds  of  pyrites.    They  are  placed  in  the  furnace 

Lastly,  if  this  msss  be  lixiviated  with  water,  cryatala  almost  horizontally,  and  have  scarcely  more  than  an 

of  vitriol,  and  soroetimea  of  alum,  according  to  the  inch   of  descent.    The  ends,  which  come  out  of  the 

nature  of  the  pyrite  employed,  may  be  obtained  by  furnace  five  or  six  inches,  become  gradually  narrower, 

evaporation  and  crystallization.  Within  each  tube  is  fixed  a  piece  of  baked  earth,  in 

This  alteration  and  spontaneous  decomposition  of  form  of  a  star,  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  become 
pyrite  is  called  efflorescence  and  vitriolization  ;  be*  narrower,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pyrites  from  falfing 
cause  the  pyrites  become  covered  with  a  saline  powder,  out,  or  choking  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  To  each  tube 
and  because  vitriol  is  always  formed.  This  vitrioli-  is  fitted  a  receiver,  covered  with  a  leaden  pipe,  pierced 
zetion  is  more  or  less  quickly  accomplished  in  p3rrite  with  a  small  hole  to  give  air  to  the  sulphur.  The 
according  to  its  nature.  It  is  a  kind  of  fermentation  other  end  of  the  tube  is  exactly  closed.  A  moderate 
excited  by  moisture  amongst  the  constituent  parts  of  fire  is  made  with  wood,  and  in  eight  hours  the  aulphur 
these  minerals ;  and  it  is  so  violent  in  those  which  of  the  pyrites  is  found  to  have  pasaed  into  the  re- 
are  most  disposed  to  it,  that  is,  in  the  pale  yellow  ceivers.  The  residuum  of  the  pyrites,  after  the  dfs- 
pyrites,  which  contain  chiefly  sulphur  and  iron,  that,  tillation,  is  drawn  out  at  the  large  end,  and  fresh 
when  the  quantity  of  these  is  considerable,  not  only  a  pyrites  is  put  in  its  place.  From  this  residntnn, 
sulpliureous  vapour  and  best  msy  be  perceived,  but  which  is  called  burnings  of  sulphur,  vitriol  is  ex- 
also  the  whole  kindles  and  bums  intensely.  The  same  tracted.  The  eleven  tubes,  into  which  were  put,  at 
phenomena  are  observable,  and  the  same  results  are  three  several  distillations,  in  all  nine  quintals,  or  nine 
formed,  by  mixing  well  together  and  moistening  a  hundred  pounds  of  pyrites,  yield  from  one  hundred 
large  quantity  offilings  of  iron  and  powdered  sulphur;  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  crude  sulphur, 
which  experiment  Lemeri  has  msde,  to  explain  the  which  is  so  impure  as  to  require  to  be  purified  by  a 
causes  of  subterranean  fires  and  volcanoes^  second  distillation. 

We  cannot  doubt  that,  as  the  earth  contains  very  This  purificatmn  of  crude  sulphur  is  also  done  in 
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«  furnace  in  form  of  ft  gallery,  in  which  five  iron  cii-  daj's,  the  mineral  becomes   greasy  ;   that  is.  h  i 

c<irbit8  are  arrangeil  on  each  side.     These  cucurbits  covered   over   with   a   kind   of  varnish :   twenir  « 

are  placed  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  contain  about  twenty-five  holes  or  hollows  are   then  made  h  'V 

eight  quintals  and  a  half  of  crude  sulphur.     To  them  upper  part  of  the  pile  in  which   the  i^ulphar  if  cvl- 

are  luted  earthen  tubes,  so  disposed  as  to  answer  the  lected.     From  these  cavities  the  sulphur  is  t^lf^cc 

purpose  of  capitals.     The  nose  of  each  of  these  tubes  thrice  every  day,  and  thrown  into  water.  This»'p^in 

is  inserted  into  an  earthen  pot  called  the  fure-runner.  is  not  pure,  but  crude;  and  is  therefore  sent  to  ib* 

This  pot  has  three  openings ;  namely,  that  which  re-  manufacturers  of  sulphur,  to  be  purified  in  the  man^r 

ceives  the  nose  of  the  tube;  a  second  smaller  hole,  above  related. 

which  is  left  open  to  give  air;  and  a  third  in  its  lower  As  this  ore  of  Ramelsberg  is  rery  suIpbunra^H  l^^ 

part,  which  is  stopped  with  a  wooden  pqr.  first  roasting,  which  we  are  now  describing.  la<t<;  ttv- 

When  the  preparations  are  made,  a  fire  is  lighted  months ;  and  during  this  time,  if  much  raio  Ua'  ^t 

about  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening,  and  is  a  little  fallen,  or  if  the  operation  has  not    failcxi   by  il?  | 

abated  as  soon  as  the  sulphur  begins  to  distil.     At  falling  down  or  cracking,   by  which    the   air  t>a^  -< 

three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tlie  wooden  ])egs  which  much  free  access  that  the  sulphur  is  burnt  aru^  t-.T^- 

stop  the  lower  holes  of  the  fore-runners  are  for  the  sumed,  from  ten  to  twenty  quintals  of  crude  suij   f 

first  time  drawn  out,  and  the  sulphur  fluws  out  of  each  are  by  this  method  collected. 

of  them  into  an  earthen  pot  with  two  handles,  placed  Metallic  minerals  are  not  the  only  $u!»st5oces  fr,^ 

below  for  its  reception.     In  this  distillation  the  fire  which  sulphur  is  extracted.     This  matttT  is  di^rW^' 

must  be  moderately  and  prudently  conducted;  other,  in  the  earth  in  such  quantities  that  the  meta?$  cani* : 

wise  less  sulphur  would  be  obtnined,  and  it  also  would  absorb  it  all.     Some  sulphur  is  found  quite  p»re.  :^- ' 

be  of  a  grey  colour,  and  not  of  the  fine  yellow  which  in  diflTerent  forms,  principally   in  the  nei£::lil>oiT:hn;»A' 

it  ought  to  have  when  pure.    The  ordinary  loss  in  the  of  volcanoes,  in  caverns,  and  in  mineral  waieix  Nj-f 

puritication  of  eight  quintals  of  crude  sulphur  is,  at  are  the  opaque  kind,  called  virgin -sulphur ;  tl.eir*'-- 

most,  one  quintal.     When  all  the  sulphur  has  flowed  parent  kind,  called  sulphur  of  Quito;  and  the  nv^t 

out,  and  has  coaled  a  little  in  the  earthc?n  pots,  it  is  llowers  of  sulphur,  as  those  of  the  waters  of  Ais-b- 

cast  into  moulds  made  of  beech-tree,  which  have  bi'tn  Ciiapelle.     It   is    also   found   mixed    with   dlf^rr  : 

previously  dipt  in  water  and  set  to  drain.     As  boon  earths.     Here  we  may  observe,  th.-it  all  those  kr«t' 

as    the  sulphur  is   cooled    in    the  moulds,  th<>y  are  of  sulphur  which  are  not  mineralised  bv  metallic  >t.L>. 

opened,  and  the  cylinders  of  sulphur  are  taken   out  stances   are  found  near  volcanoes,    or  hoi  m  r^rnr' 

and   put  up    in    casks.     1  hese  are  called  roll- brim-  v/aters,    and    consequently    in    places    where   ^alu^ 

stone.  seems  to  have  formed  great  subterranean  Uboratc  rv 

As  sulphur  is  not  only  in  pyrites,  but  also  in  most  in  which  sulphureous  minerals  may  be  analyse*^  — • 

metallic  minerals,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  be  ob-  decomposed,  and  the  sulphur  separated,  in  the  n^- r  : 

tained  by  works  in  the  great  from  the  dillercnt  ores  in  which  it  is  done  in  »mall  in  our  works  and  \-i-~ 

which  contain  much  of  it,  and  fiom  which  it  must  be  ratories.     However  that  be,  certainly  one  of  the  l<^i 

separated  previously  to  their  fusion  :  but  as  sulphur  i.s  and  most  famous  sulphur-mines  in  the  wnrld   '%<  t^.' 

of  little  value,  the  trouble  of  collecting  it  from  ores  is  called  Solfatara.      The    Abbe  NoUet  has  pjUi^fc  i. 

seldom  taken.     Smellers  are  generally  saiisfied  with  in  the   Memoirs  of  the  Acidctny,  some  iuiere^si-j 

freeing  their  ores  from  it,  by  exposing  them  to  a  fire  observations  u])on  this  subject,  which   we  abali  ^re 

sufficient  to  expel  it.     This  operation  is  called  torrc.  abridge. 

faction,  or  roasting  of  ores.     There  are,  however,  ores  Near  Puzzoli,  in  Ital}',  is  that  great  and  £»m<«is 

which  contain   so  niuch   sulphur,  that  part   of  it  is  mine  of  sulphur  ^nd  alum,  called  at  present  Soffst.n 

actually  collected  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  roasting ,  1 1  is  a  small  oval  plain,  the  greatest  diameter  of  ^^ 'i  -r^ 

without  much  trouble  for  that  purpose.     Such  is  the  is  about  four  hundred  yards,  raised  about  tbree  l:vi>- 

ore  of  Ramelsberg  in  the  country  of  Hartz  :  which  is  dred  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  i*  set- 

an  ore  of  lead,  containing  silver,  is  partly  very  pure,  rounded  by  high  hills  and  grtat  rock&,   which  fa:t  !-> 

and  partly  mixed  with  cupreous  pyrites  and  silver;  pieces,  and  whose  fragments  form  very  $t«^p  bacU 

hence  it  is  necessary  to  roast  it.  Almost  all  the  ground  is  bare  and  white,  like  roari;-; 

The   roasting   is    performed    by   laying  alternate  and  is  every  where  sensibly  warmer  than  the   zx-n^ 

strata  of  ore  and  wood  upon  each  other  in  an  open  sphere  in  the  greatest  beat  of  summer,  so  that  !'.« 

field,  taking  care  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  strata  feet  of  persons  walking  there  are  burnt  through  th^r 

as  they  rise  higher ;  so  that  the  whole  mass  shall  be  shoes.     It  is  impossible  not  to  obserre   the  ui\^<  ir 

a  quadrangular  pyramid  truncated  above,  whose  base  there;  for  every  where   may   be  percciv^   by   thi- 

is  about  31   feet  square.     Below,  some  passages  are  smell  a  sulphureous  va}H>ur,  which  rises  to  a  rons^uVr- 

lefk  open,  to  give  free  entrance  to  the  air;  and  the  able  height,  and  gives  reason  to  believe  that  then   » 

sides  and  top  of  the  pyramid  are  covered  over  with  a  subterraneous  fire  below,  from  whicb  that  vz'^^^t 

small  ore,  to  concentrate  the  heat,  and  make  it  last  proceeds. 

longer.      In   the  centre  of  this  pyramid   there   is  a  Near   the  middle  of  this  field  there  is  a  kin  ?  ri" 

channel   which  descends  vertically   from    the  top  to  bason  three  or  four  feet  lower  than  the  rest  *^' '-'"•• 

the  base.     When  all  is  properly  arranged,  ladlclulls  plain,  in  which  a    sound  may  be  perceirrd   vlie^    * 

of  red  hot    scoria    from    the    smelting    furnace    are  person   walks  on   it,   as  if  there  were  umicr  his  fc^ : 

thrown  down  the  channel,  by  which  means  the  shrubs  some    great  cavity,    the    roof  of   which    wjs   rerr 

and  wood  placed  below  for  that  purpose  are  kindled,  thin.     After   that,    the   lake  Agnaoo   is   pcrceri.x'. 

and  the  fire  is  from  them  communicated  to  all  the  \vliose  waters  seem  to  boil.     These  waeen  are  -s. 

wood  of  the   pile,  which  continues  burning  till  the  deed  hot,  but  not  so  hot   as  boiling  waiter.     Tsii 

third   day.     At   that   time    the  sulphur  of  the  n)i-  kind    of   ebullition    proceeds    from    vapours   vk^4i 

neral   becomes    capable   of    burning    spontaneously,  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  whk^  bi^i^ig  vt 

and  of  continuing  the  fire  after   the  wood  is  con-  in   motion  by  the  action  of  subterrancaxi  firrs  tuvr 

sumed.  force  enough  to  raise  all  that  mass  of  valer.     N\vr 

When   this   roasting    has    been    continued  fifteen  'this  lake  there  are  pits,  not  very  deep,   from  vi-^^ 
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rulphureoiut  V)i|kaiii  are   exhtled.     P«rsoi»  who  vcisel  ii  that  of  a  truncated  ooDe^  vhoae  narrower 

Mve  the  Itch  come  to  these  pitt,  and  receive  the  end  is  placed  below,  and  because  the  hoops  of  the 

rapours  in  order  to  be  cured.     Fioallyp  there  are  tub  are  so  fastened  that  they  may  be  occasionally 

(ome  deeper  excavations,  whence  a  soft  stone  is  loosened.     The  mass  of  sulphur  is  then  carried  to 

)rocured  which  yields  sulphur.     From  these  cavi-  the  buildings  mentioned  before,  where  it  is  re- 

ies  vapours  exhale,  and  issue  out  with  noise,  and  melted  for  its  purification,    and   cast    into  rolls, 

vhich  are  nothing  else  than    sulphur    subliming  such  as  we  receive  it. 

hrough  the  crwtces.   lliis  sulphur  adheres  to  the         SmeUin^  of  ora  in  general'-^ As  om  consul  of 

(ida  of  the  rocks,  where  it  forms  enormous  masses :  metallic  matters  combined  with  sulphur  and  arse- 

Q   calm  weather  the  vapours  may   be    evidently  nic,  acd  are  besides  intermixed  with  earthy  and 

(een   to   rise  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from  the  atony  substances  of  all  kinds,  the  intention  of  all 

lurface  of  the  earth.  the  operations  upon  these  compound  bodies  is  to 

These    vapours,    attaching    themselves  to   the  separate    these    different    substances    from     each 

Tides  of  the  roc^s,  form  enormous  groups  of  sul-  other.     This    Is    efiected    by  several    operations 

>bur,   which    sometimes  fall    down  by  their  own  founded  on   the  known   properties  of  those  sub- 

veight,  and  render  these  places  of  dangerous  ac-  stances.      We  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  idea 

!esa.    In  entering  the  Sotfatara,  there  are  ware-  of  these  several  operations. 

louset  and  buildings  erected  for  the   refining  of        First  of  all,  the  ore  is  to  be  separated  from  the 

rulphur.     Under  a  great  shed»   or   hangar,  sup-  earths  and  stones  accidentally  adherent  to  it ;  and 

x>rted  by  a  wall  behind,  and  open  on   the  other  when  these  foreign  substances  are  in  large  masses, 

bree  sides,  the  sulphur  is  procured  by  distillation  and  are  not  very  intimately  mixed  in  small  partl- 

rora  the  soft  atones  we  mentioned  above.    These  clea  with  the  ore,  this  separation  may  be  arcom- 

(tones  are  dug  from  under  the  ground ;  and  those  plisbed  by  mechanical  means.      This  ought  alwaya 

vhich  lie  on  the  suriice  of  the  earth  are  neglected,  to  be  the  first  operation,  unless  the  adherent  sub- 

rhese  last  are,   however,  covered  with  a  sulphur  stance  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  flux  to  the  ore. 

ready  formed,  and  of  a  yellow  colour :  but  the  If  the  anmetalllc  eartha  be  intimately  mixed  with 

irorkmen  say  they  have  lost  their  strength,  and  the  ore,  thu  must  necessarily  be  broken  and  divid- 

hat  the  su1])hur  obtained  from  them  is  not  of  so  ed  Into  small  particles.     This  operation   is  per- 

;ood  a  quality  as  the  sulphur  obtained  from  the  formed  by  a  machine  which  moves  pestles  called 

atones  which  are  dug  out  of  the  ground.  bocords  or  stampers.      After  this  operation,  when 

These  last  are  broken  into  lumps,  and  put  into  the  parts  of  the  mineral  are  specifically  heavier 
[>ots  of  earthen  ware»  containing  each  about  than  those  of  the  unmetallic  earth  or  stone,  these 
wen^  pints,  Paris  measure.  The  mouths  of  latter  may  be  separated  from  the  ore  by  washing 
;bese  pots  are  as  wide  as  their  bottoms ;  but  in  canali  through  which  water  flows.  With  regard 
J>eir  l>ellies,  or  middle  parts,  are  wider.  They  to  this  washing  of  ores  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
ire  covered  with  a  lid  of  the  same  earth,  well  that  it  cannot  succeed  but  when  the  ore  is  sensi. 
luted,  and  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines  along  biy  heavier  than  the  foreign  matters.  But  the 
;wo  brick  walls,  which  form  the  two  sides  of  a  fur-  contrary  happens  frequently,  as  well  because 
aace.  The  pots  are  pbced  within  these  walls ;  so  quartz  and  spar  are  naturally  very  ponderous,  as 
that  the  centre  of  each  pot  is  in  the  centre  of  the  because  the  metallic  matter  is  proportionally  so 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  that  one  end  of  the  pots  much  lighter  as  it  is  combined  with  more  sulphur, 
overhangs  the  wall  within,  while  the  other  end  When  an  ore  happens  to  be  of  this  kind  it  is 
overhangs  the  wall  without.  In  each  furnace  ten  necessary  to  begin  by  roasting  it,  in  order  to 
A  these  pots  are  placed:  that  is,  five  in  each  of  deprive  it  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  sulphur, 
the  two  vndls  which  form  the  two  sides  of  the  fur.  It  happ2ns  frequently  that  the  pyritous  matters 
Dace.  Betwixt  these  walls  there  is  a  space  of  fif-  accompan)-ing  the  ore  are  so  hard  that  they  catt 
leen  or  eighteen  inches ;  which  space  is  covered  scarcely  be  pounded.  In  this  case  it  is  nereysary 
t>y  a  vault  resting  on  the  two  walls.  The  whole  to  roast  it  entirely,  or  partly,  and  to  throw  it  red- 
forms  a  furnace  seven  feet  long,  two  feet  and  if  hot  into  cold  water ;  by  which  the  stones  are  split, 
Italf  high,  open  at  one  end,  and  shut  at  the  other,  and  rendered  much  more  capable  of  being  pulve- 
excepting  a  small  chimney  through  which  the  rised.  Thus  it  happens  very  frequently  that 
imoke  passes.  roasting  is  the  first  operation  to  which  an  ore  is 

£acb  of  these  pots  has  a  mouth  in  its  upper  exposed. 
3art  without  the  furnace,  in  order  to  admit  a  tube         When  the  substance  cf  the  ore  is  very  fusible, 

7f  eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  in  length,  this  first  operation  may  be    dispensed   wiih,  and 
which  communicates  with  another  pot  of  the  same     the  matter  may  be  immediately  fused  without  any 

uze  placed  without  the  buildirg,  and  pierced  with  previous  roasting,  or  at   least  with  a  very   sU{;ht 

I  round  hole  in  its  ba^e  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines  one.     For,   to  effect  this  fusion,   it  is  necessary 

liemeter.    Lsstly,  to  each  of  these  last-mentioned  that  it  retain  a  great  quantity   of   its    sulphur, 

jiots  there  Is  a   wooden  tub  placed  below,  in  a  which,  with   the  other  fluxes  added,  serves  t  j  dc- 

lench  made  for  that  purpose.     Four  or  five  of  these  stroy  or  convert  into  scoria  a  considerable  part  of 

'urnaces  are  built  under  one  hangar  or  shed.  Fires  the  stony  matter  of  the  mineral,  and  to  reduce  the 
ire  kindled  in  each  of  them  at  the  same  time;  and     rest  into  a  brittle  sutntance,  whieh  is  called    the 

Jiey  are  thrown  down  after  each  distillation,  either  matt  of  lead  or  of  copper,  or  other  metal  contained 

that  the  pots  may  be  renewed,  or  that  the  real-  in  the  ore.  Tliis  malt  Is  therefore  an  intermediate 
luuros  may  be  more  easily  taken  out.  The  fire  matter  betwixt  the  mineral  and  the  metal ;  for  the 
>eing  kindled  in  tlie  furnace,  heata  the  first  pots  metal  is  there  concentrated,  and  mixed  with  less 
x>otainlng  the  sulphureous  stones.  The  sulphur  useless  matter  than  it  was  in  the  ore.  But  as  th^s 
rises  in  fumes  Into  Uie  upper  part  of  the  pot,  matt  is  alwaya  sulphureous,  the  metal  which  it 
vhence  it  passes  through  the  pipe  of  communica-  contains  cannot  have  its  metallic  properties. 
tion  into  the  external  vesseL  There  the  vf pours  Therefore  it  must  be  rtMsted  several  times  to  eva. 
ire  condensed,  become  liquid,  and  flow  through  porate  the  sulphur,  before  it  is  remelted,  when  tlte 
the  hole  below  Into  the  tub^  from  which  the  sul-  pure  metal  is  required.  This  fusion  of  an  ore  not 
3hur  is  easily  turned  out,  because  the  form  of  the     roasted,  or  but  slightly  roasted,  is  called  crude  fusion. 

VOL.VH.  PP   * 
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We  may  here  obserre  upon  the  subject  of  wash-  thoroughly  roasted  by  one  operation  mutt  be  cz- 

ing  and  roasting  of  ores,  that  as  arsenic  is  heavier  posed  to  a  second.     5.  The  6re  may  be  increased 

than  sulphur,  and  fias  nearly  the  weight  of  metals,  towards  the  end,  that  the    noxious    matters  m*.<rs 

the  ores   in  which    it   prevails   are  generally  very  strongly  adhering  may  be  expelled.      6.  Fuel  vhicfc 

heavy,  and  consequently  are    susceptible  of  being  yields  much  flame,   as  wood    and  fosail  coals  fr« 

uashed  ;  which  is  a  great  advanla^'e.     But,  on  the  from    sulphur,  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  ckarccsl 

other   side,   as   arsenic   is   capable  of  volatilising,  or  cokes.     Sometimes  cold  water  is  throvo  os  ibe 

scorifying,  and  destroying  many  metals,  these  ores  calcined  ore  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  wfaik  the 

have  disadvantages  in  the  roasting  and   fusion,  in  ore  is  yet  hot,  to  render  it  more  friable. 

both  which  considerable  loss  is  caused  by  the  arse-  No  general   rule   can   be  giren    concemlag  t^ 

nic.      Some   ores   contain,   besides   arsenic,   other  duration  or  degree  of  the  fire,   these   being  Tey 

volatile  semi-metals,   such  as  antimony  and   zinc,  various,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  ores.   A 

These   are   almost   untractable,   and    are  therefore  roasting  during  a  few  hours  or  days    is  safficie» 

neglected.     They  are  called  minerse  rapaces,  *^  ra-  for  many  ores ;   while  some,   such    as  tlic  ore  d 

pacious  ores.'*  Ramel&berg,   require  that  it  should    be  cootioscA 

When  the  metal  has  been  freed   as  much  as  is  during  several  months, 

possible  from  foreign   matters  by  these  preliminary  Schlutter  enumerates   five  roethmis   of  roasdi^ 

operations,    it  is  to  be  completely   purified  by  fu-  ores.     1.  By  constructing  a  pile  of  or^  and  bA 

sions  more  or  less  frequently  repeated;    in  which  placed  in  alternate  strata,  in   the  open  air,  vitbc^ 

proper  additions   are    made,   either  to  absorb   the  any  furnace.     '2.  By  confining  such  a  pile  vi*Ji  a 

rest  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  or  to  complete  the  walls,  but  without  a  roof.     3.  By  plactn^  tl»  p  ie 

vitrification    or     scorification    of    the     unmetallic  under  a  roof,  without  lateral  walU.     4.  By  pUcn:^ 

stones  and  earth.  the  pile  in  a  furnace  consisting  of  walls  and  a  rod 

Lastly,  as  ores  frequently  contain  several  differ-  5.  By  roasting  the  ore  in  a  reverberatory  funuc?. 

ent   metals,  these  are  to  be   separated  from   each  in  which   it  must  be  contiouaUy  stirred  with  as 

other  by  processes  suited  to  the  properties  of  these  iron  rod. 

metals;   of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  Several  kinds  of  fusions  of  ores  may  be  £sli3> 

as   we   proceed  in  our  examination  of  the  ores  of  guished.      1.   When   a  sulphureous   ore   is  miW 

each  metal.  with   much   earthy  matter,   from  which   it  caocc^ 

To  facilitate  the  extraction  of  metallic  substan-  be  easily  separated  ^by  mechanical   opefBtioss,    it 

ces  from  the  ores   and    minerals  containing  them,  is  frequently  melted,  in  order  to  disengage  it  fittsa 

some  operations  previous  to  the  fusion  or  smelting  these  earthy  matters,  and  to  concentrate   its    oac- 

of  these  ores  and  minerals  are  generally  necessary,  tallic  contents.     By  this  fusion  some  of  ibe  sul^iiiiff 

These  operations  consist  of,  I.    The  separation  of  is  dissipated,  and  the  ore  is  reduc^  to  a  state  ie- 

the  ores  and    metallic    matters  from  the   adhering  termediate  betwixt  that  of  ore  and  of  metal.    It 

unmetallic    earths    and    stones,    by   hammers   and  is  then  called  a  matt  (lapis  tnipkurco  mciailims) ; 

other   mechanical     instruments,     and    by   washing  and  is  to  be  afterwards  treated  like  a  pure  ore  bf 

with  water.       2.    Their  division  or  reduction  into  the  second     kind  of  fusion,  which  is  properly  tie 

smaller   parts   ly    contusion    and   trituration,    that  smelting,    or   extraction    of  the   metal    by  fasi^c 

by  another  washing  with  water  they  may  be  more  2.  By  this  fusion  or  smelling,  the  metal  is  ectra^?f. 

perfectly   cleansed   from    extraneous    matters,    and  ed  from  the  ore  previously  prepared  by  tbe  abore 

rendered  fitter  for  the  subsequent  operations,  cat-  operations,   if  these  be   necessary.      Tl>e   ore^  d 

cination  or   roasting,  and  fusion.     3.  Roasting  or  some  very  fusible  metals,  as  of  bismutb.    vcay  be 

calcination;    the   uses    of  which  operation    are,    to  smelted  by  applying  a  heat  sufficient  only  to  mrl: 

expel   tiie  volatile,  useless,  or  noxious  substances,  the  metals,  which  are  thereby  separated  from  ii» 

as   water,  vitriolic    acid,    sulphur,  and  arsenic ;  to  adhering  extraneous   matters.     This  separatii^  of 

render   the  ore  more  friable,  and  fitter  for  the  sub-  metals   by  fusion,   without   the  vitrification  of  cx- 

sefpR'nt    contusion    and     fusion ;    and,    lastly,    to  traneous  matters,  may  be  called  eliquatios.      Qt^ 

calcine  and  destroy  the  viler  metals,   for  instance  nerally,  a  complete  fusion  of  the  ore  and  ritrbcs- 

thc  iron  of  ro})per  ores,  by  moans  of  the  fire,  and  tion  of  the   earthy  matters   are  necessary  for  tis* 

of  the    sulphur   and   arsenic.      Stones,   as   quartz  perfect   separation  of  the   contained   metals.      &r 

and  flints,    containing    metallic  veins  or    particles,  this  method    metals   are  obtained  from  their  era. 

and    frequently    made     red  hot,     and    then    extin-  sometimes  pure,  and  sometimes  mixed  with    v>rH?T 

gui^lled  in  cold  water,   that  they  may  be  rendered  metallic  substances,  from  which    they  must   be  sf- 

!>urfioiently    friable    and    pulverable,    to    allow   the  terwards  separated,  as  we  shall  see  wben  we  treat 

separation  of  the  metallic  particles.  of  the    extraction  of  particular  cietals.      To   pro- 

lioasting  is  unnecessary  for    native  metals ;  for  cure    this    separation  of  metals  from    ores,   ttz  ?e 

sonit^  of  the  richer  gold  and  silver  ores ;  for  some  must  be  so  thinly  liquefied,  that  the  small  met^.-c 

Itad-ores,   the  sulphur  of  which  may  be  separated  particles     may    disengage    themselves     fro<n     u? 

<!urin<;  the  fusion;  and  for    many  calcifnnn    ores,  scoria;  but  it  must  not  be  so  thin    as  to  aik<«  ti^f 

as  till  se  do  not  generally  contain  any  sulphur  and  metal  to  precipitate   before  it  be    perfectly  disei- 

ar^euie.  gaged  from  any  adhering  extraneous  matter,  or  u> 

In   the  roasting  of  ores  the  following  attentions  pervade   and   destroy   the  containing    vesaers    ara 

rr.ust  be  given:    I.  To  reduce  the   mineral  previ-  furnace.      Some  ores  are   sufficiently  f as«bd« ;  I»j. 

ousiy   into  ^niall    lumps,  that  the    surface  may  be  others  require    certain    additions  called   fiuxi^s.  tr 

increased ;    but   they  must   not   be   so   small,   nor  promote  their  fusion  and  fhe  vitrificatioa  cf  tt^- 

placed  so  compactly,  as   to  prevent  the  passage  of  unmetallic   parts ;   and   also   to   render  tbc   sc^ta 

the  air  and  flame.      '2.  Tlie  larger  pieces  must  be  sufhciently   thin  to  allow  the    separatioo  of    us 

placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  where  the  greatest  metallic  particles. 

heut   is.     3.   The  heat  must  be  gradually  applied,  Difierent   fluxes   are   suitable   to  di€ere&t   c?es 

that  the  sulphur  may  not  be  melted,  which  would  according  to   the  quality  of  the  OTe^  and  of  t^ 

greatly  retard    its  expulsion  ;   and  that  the   spars,  matrix,  or  stone  adherent  to  iL 

fluors,    and    stones    intermixed  with  the  ore,  may  The  matrices  of  two  difierent  ores  of  tbe  sasa 

not  crack,  fly,  and  be  dispersed.    4.  The  ores  not  metal  frequently  serve  as  fluxes    to  cacli   ciher  • 
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|g,  for  ioslaQC«f  tn  argiUaceoiM  matrix  vith  one  cipitatiod.     With  (bete  intenttoni  lead  is  frequently 

iliat  is  calcaroous ;  tbese  two  earths  being  disposed  added  to  ores  and  minerals  contaioiflg  gold,  silver, 

o  vitriAcation  when  mixed,  though  each  of  them  or  copper. 

s  singly  uofusible.     For  this  reason » two  or  mure  Ores   of  metals   are  also    sometimes  added    to 

ittferent  ores  to  be  smelted  are  frefjuenlly  mixed  assist  the  pTecipitation    of  more  valuable   metals, 

ogether.  Thus  antimony  is  frequently    added  to   assist   the 

The  ores  also  of  diflerent  metals  require  differ.  f>recipitation  of  gold  intermixed  with  other  metal- 

mt  fluxes.     Thus  calcareous  earth  is  found  to  be  lie  matters. 

lest  suited  to  iron  oresi  and  sand,  fusible  stones,  Generally  speaking,  some  separate  and  different 

usible  ores  of  copper.  process  is  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  differ. 

The  fluxes  mokt  frequently  employed   in  the  ent  metals:  we  have  here  given  the  common  pro* 

onelting  of  ores  are,  calcareous  earths,  fluors  or  ceases  alone;  and  aa  the  peculiar  methods  may  be 

vitreous  spars,  quartz,  and  sand,  fu&ible  stones,  more  conveniently  detailed  under  the  heads  of  the 

IS   slates,  basaltes,   the  several  kinds  of  scoria,  respective  metals   as   they  occur,  we  have  noticed 

ind  pyrites.  them  in  those  articles  accordingly. 

Calcareoua  earth  is  used  to  facilitate  the  fusk)n  MB TAMORPllO'P.SJ A*,    (metamorphop' 

)f  ores  of  iron,  and  of  some  of  the  poorer  ores  of  sia^  juirauoc^o^im ;  from  utTaix^ciayri^t  a  chanife. 


s  formed,  which  readily  dissolves  iron  and  other  ":"^"<r  l!tr*.r..r^*'V'*    ""*^,"    .    ©^  *  !■"»••  i."c«i 

netala,  and  so  firmly  adheres  to  them,  that  they  f»^f  ^  xMetamorphopsia  diminuta,  when  ob- 

raonot  be  seiiarated  without  more  difficulty  than  Jf^^*  ^PP^*-*"-  d»nin«shcd  in  size.  ariRing  from 

hev  could  from  the  original  ore.    This  addition  t»|«  "aie  causes  as  the  former.     3.  Metaiiior. 

s  Therefore  not  to  be  made  till  the  aulphur  be  pre-  pnopsia  mutans,  objects  seem  to  be  in  motion  ; 

riou>ly  well  expelled.  to  the  vertiginous  and  intoxicated  person  every 

Fluors  or  fusible  spars  facilitate  the  fusion  of  thing  seems  to  btagger.     4.  Metamorphopsia 

Host    metallic  minerals,    and    also   of  calcareous  tortuosa  sen  flexnosa,  ivben  objects  appear  tor- 

md  argillaceous  earths,  of  steatites,  asbestos,  and  tuous   or  bemling.     5.    Metamorphopsia   in* 

iome  other  unfusibic  stones,  but  Mot  of  siliceous  versa,  when  objects  appear  inverted.     6.  Me- 

ortbs  without  a  mixture  of  calcareous  earth.  tamorphopsia  imaginaria,  is  the  vision  of  a 

Quartz  is  sometimes  added  in  the  fusion  offer-  t|,jn^  ^^^^  present,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 

ugmous  copper  ores;  the  use  of  which  is  said  delirious  and  in  maniacs.    7.  Metamorphopsia. 

:\uci\y  to  be.  to  enable  the  ore  to  receive  a  greater  ^^^^  ^  remaining  impression  :  it  happens  to 

^eat^  and   to  g.ve  a  more  perfect  vunfication  to  ^,,^^^  ^^^  very  attentivelv  examine  objects, 

he  ferruginous  scoria.  »•     i     i    •                *  i«    i ."            *•          /•*      . 

The  (uMe  stones,  as  slates,  basaltes,  are  so  p.'i'ticulary  in  agreat  light,  sometime  after,  to 

enacious  and  thick  when  fused  that  they  cannot  P'*!;;,'*'ri*^l';:\'V",l'!;i»  i?tl>.ec. 

ye  considered  properly  as  fluxes,  but  as  matters  io  3IK1  AMU'KPII()SE.r.«  (^ti7afxo/;^^w.) 

idded  to  lessen  the  too  great  liquidity  of  some  very  'i'o  change  the  form  or  shape  ot  any  thing 

uMble  minerals.  {f  rot  ton). 

The  scoria  obtained  in  the  fusion  of  an  ore  is  METAMO'IIPIIOSIS.  (u(7auo;^B;7i;,  form- 

requently  useful  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  an  ore  ed  of  fA<7a,  change,  or  removal  from  one  place 

)f  the  same  metal,  and  sometimes  even  ores  of  or  state  to  another,  and  /<of  ^/j,  form,  or  fissure, 

ither  metals.  transformation.)    The  change  ofa  person  or 

Sulphurated  pyrites  greatly  promote  the  fusibi-  thing  into  another  form, 

ity  of  the  scoria  of  metals  from  the  »ulp>»"r  ;*  The  ancients  held  two  kinds  of  metamor- 

t>ntams.    It  is  chiefly  added  to  difHculily-fusiblc  y^^^^^    ^j,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,,^  ^^j^^.^  apparent.  The 

""HP!'  """^  I?  !T        '^^u'^ZZT^t  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter  into  a  Lll,  and  of 

railed  matts,  tliat  the  ores  thus  brought  mto  fusion     ...  ».  .,  r ■• 

nay  be  serrated  from  the  adhering  earthy  mat-  Minerva  nto  an  old  woman    were  only  appa- 

ers,   and  Ihat  the  ferruginous  matter  contained  »"«"*.     That  of  Lycaon  into  a  wolf,  and   of 

n  them  may  be  destroyed,  during  the  subsequent  Arachne  into  a  spider,  and  the  like,  tln^y  say, 

alcination  and  fusion,  by  means  of  the  sulphur.  were  of  the  real  kind. 

As  in  the   ores  called  calciform  the  metallic  Most  of  the  ancient  metamorphoses  iix  Inde 

natter  exisU  in  a  calcined  state;  and  as  calcina-  some  allegorical  meaninir^  relating  eitiier  to 

ion   reduces  the  metals  of  mineralised  ores  (ex.  physics  or  morality.     0\  id*:»  ^Irtainorphoses 

epting    the  perfect  metals)   to   that  state  also:  is  a  collection  of  liistortcs  of  !such  transtbrma* 

herefore  all  calciform  and  calcined  ores  require  tions,  poetically  related.     Some  authors  are  of 

he    addition  of  some  inflammable  substance  to  opinion,  that  a  great  |)art  of  the  ancient  phi- 

edooe  them  to  a  metallic  state.     In  great  works,  j^sophy  is  couched  under  them ;  and  Dr.  Hook 

he  charcoal  or  other  fuel  used  to  mainum  the  has  made  an  attempt  to  unriddle  and  lay  open 

ire  produces  also  this  effect.              .,     ,   .  ^     .  the  hidden  meanings  of  several  of  them. 

Metals  are  sometimes  added  in  the  fuaion  of  MK"rAnu/M»      \t«^A^.3^t^ ».      t   -^  « 

Te.  of  other  more  valuable  meUls,  to  absorb  from  .   ME  rAPHOH.    Mbtapho'ra.    0*.r«^..j 

bese  sulphur  or  arsenic.    Thus  iron  U  added  to  translation,  or  displacing  ^.t»  ;  of  trans  and 

ulphurated,  cupreous,  and  silver  ores.  ^'^•'  I  bear,  or  carry.)  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 

Meuls  are  also  added  in  the  fusion  of  ores  of  other  sp«ech,  or  a  species  ol  trope,  whereby  a  word 

Dore  valuable  metals,  to  unite  with  and  coUect  »«  transferred  from  its  proper  signification  to 

he   small  particks    of   these  dispersed  through  another,  different  from  it,  by  reason  of  some 

auch  earthy  matter,  and  thus  to  assist  their  pre*  *  stmilitade  between  them ;  or  whereby  the  pro- 

PP2 
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pp r  denomination  of  one  thing  is  applied  to  an-  A  n  allegory  differs  from  a  metaphor  •  and  a 

other ;  which  other  thinj^  is  more  elegantly  ex-  figure  of  speech  differs  from  botn.     A  meU' 

plained  hy  this  tralatitioiis  or  foreign  name,  plior  is  defined  above  to  be  an  act  of  the  ima- 

than  by  that  which  nHtiirally  belongH  to  it.  As,  ginalion,  figuring  one  thingtobe  another.  Ad 

when  wt*  say,  the  light  of  the  undcr?^tanding:  allegory  requires  no  such  operation,  nor  isoic 

to  burn  with  zeal;  to  tloat  between  hope  and  thing  figured  to  he  another;  it  consists  io 

despair,  &c.  choosinga  subject  having  properties  or circom- 

The  metaphor  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  stances  resembling  those  of  the  principle  sab- 
figures  of  speech ;  and  is  that  usually  meant,  ject ;  and  the  former  is  described  in  tnch  a 
when  we  say  a  thing  is  spoken  figuratively.  manner  as  to  represent  the  latter:  the  siri)jec4 

The  metaphor  is  a  short  simile ;  or,  as  Cicero  thus  represented  is  kept  oat  of  view  ;  we  are 

calls  it,  a  similitude  reduced  to  a  single  word  ;  left  to  discover  it  by  reflection,  and  ire  are 

an  image  being  thereby  called  from  its  proper  pleased  with  the  discovery,  becaase  it  is  our 

subject  to  give  the  resemblance  of  another,  own  work.   See  Alleoort. 

An  allegory  is  no  more  than  a  continued  me-  Quintilian  gives  the  following  inataoce  cf 

taphor.  an  allegory : 

Metaphor  and  Allbgort,  in  poetry. — A  1)  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  noTi 

metaphor  differs  from  a  simile  in  form  only,  Fluctus.  O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  oc«apa  portnoL 

not  in  substance :  in  a  simile  the  two  subjects  Horat.  lib.  i.  oat  14. 
are  kept  distinct  in  the  expression,  as  well  as 

in  tht;  thought ;  in  a  metaphor,  the  two  sub-  and  explains   it  elegantly  in  tlie  foUoiriB^ 

jects  are  kept  distinct  in  the  thought  only,  not  words :  **  Totusque  ille   Horatii   locos  qaa 

in  the  expression.  A  hero  resembles  a  lion,  and  navim  pro  republica,  flactanm  tempestatei  pro 

upon  that  resemblance  many  similes  have  been  bellis  civilibus,  portam  pro  pace  atqne  oos- 

raised  by  Homer  and  other  poets.  But  instead  cordia,  dicit." 

of  resembling  a  lion,  let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  In  a  figure  of  speech,  there  is  no  fictios  of 

imagination,  and  feign  or  figure  the  hero  to  be  the  imagination  employed,  as  in  a  metapbor; 

a  lion  :  by  that  variation  the  simile  is  convert-  norarepresentativesubjectintrodaced,asiaaa 

cd  into  a  metaphor;  which  is  carried  on  by  de-  allegory.     This  figure,  as  its  name  implies 

^CTibiug  all  the  qualities  of  a  lion  that  resemble  regards  the  expression  only,  not  the  tbou^iit ; 

those  of  the  hero.     The  fundamental  pleasure  and  it  may  be  defined,  the  using  a  woTd  in  & 

here,   that  of  resemblance,   belongs   to   the  sense  di^erent  from  what  is  proper  to  it.— 

thought.     An  additional  pleasure  arises  from  Hius  youth,  or  the  beginning  of  life,  is  ei- 

the  expression  :  the  poet,  by  figuring  his  hero  presseii  figuratively  by  morning  of  life ;  im»f»- 

to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  describe  the  lion  in  ap-  ing  is  the  beginning  of  the  day  ;  and  in  tb^t 

pearance,  but  in  reality  the  hero  :  and  his  de-  view  it  is  employed  to  signify  ihe  beginnh^j 

scription  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  by  expressing  of  any  other  series,  life  especially,  the  pmsr**** 

tl>e  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  hero  in  new  of  which  is  reckoned  by  uays.  SeeFiGUREor 

tenns,  which,  properly  sneaking,  belong  not  to  speech. 

liim,  but  to  the  lion.     '1  his  will  better  be  un-  Metaphor  and  allegory  are  so  much  €>»:- 

derstood  by  examples.     A  family  connected  nected  that  it  seemed  proper  to  consider  tiM'ts 

with  a  common  parent  resembles  a  tree,  the  together :  the  roles  particularly  for  dt<»tinsiit^U* 

trunk  and  branches  of  w*hich  are  connected  ing  the  good  from  the  bad,  are  comtuoa  it> 

with  a  common  root :  but  let  us  suppose,  that  both. 

a  family  is  figured,  not  barely  to  be  like  a  tree.  With  regard  to  allegorVtnothing gives  srrr^t- 

hui  to  oe  a  tree ;  and  then  the  simile  will  be  er  plfasnre  than  this  figure  when  tliereprf^^en- 

converted  into  a  metaphor,  in  the  following  tative  subject  bears  a  strong  analogy*  in  ail  its 

manner:  circumstances,  to  that  which  is  repreat-ntini : 

Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  tlivself art  one,  I'«t  tl.eclioiic  isseldoinsolacky;  fh'-aiiiiic.V 

Were  sev'n  fair  branches,  sprin/uig  from  one  ''f  "!•'  g^-"«al  >  sofa.nt  and  obscare  .s  lo  ;,«- 

J  .                           »    r      o    o  jjU'.  iind  not  please.  An  allegory  i»  «ili  mo*' 

Some  of  these  branches  by  the  desfnies  cat :  «'""'»" '"  ?"«"'">?«•«»> '"  >~"7  ;  ^"^  '"""f 

But  Thomas.  n.y  dear    lord,  n.y  life,   my  can  show  no  lesemblanee  bnt  what appwirw 

Ulo'ster                             '      /         '      J  the  eve;  the  latter  hath  nianr  othrr  fn»cr<ri 

One  fi'ourishinjr  branch  of  his  most  rovalroot,  *■«■•  showing  theresemMance:   Aod  thi-reu-.-t. 

Is   ha.KM  down,  and  liis  summer-lcayes  all  "'"^^  respect  to  what  the  Abbd  dtt  Uos  t.r«» 

li  1    j  nuxtallri;'oncaJ  compositions,  these  may  do ;«» 

Bv  Envy's  hand  and  Murder'.,  bloody  axe.  Poetn;;  heca,«o.  in  writing,  the  allc}r«r}-  f .  ■ 

Richard  II.   cct\.,c.3.  <'a»'lyhed.sti»tfUislK-d  Irom.lieMjtoriralp.-.; 

no  person,  tor  example,  mistaice$\  irgu  >t:  >i>* 

Figuring  hun.an  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  sea :  ^"^  ^J^?^  •>?'"?:,  **»'  *'"''  ?  "••«'»" '°  '  ^. 

"        ®                                      •    ®  ture  IS  intolerable ;  because  iii  a  picture  the .  '^ 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  jects  must  appear  all  of  the  same  kind,  wii».i  f 

Which,  taken  at  the  llood,  leads  on  to  fortune  :  real  or  whollv  emblematical.    For  this  leas-a 

Omitted,  all  the  \oyisge  of  their  life  the  history  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  in  the  p»!«"' 

Is  bound  in  sliallou  s  and  in  miseries.  of  Luxembourg,  painted  hy  Rabcn««  i»  ♦•  * 

'  a  full  sea  are  we  now  atioat;  pleasant   by  a  perpetual  iumble  of  real  aT 

list  lake  the  current  when  it  serves,  allesoricalpersonages,  which  produce  a  d**- 

•■  ventures.  cordance  of  parts,  and  an  obscurity  np->B  i  • 

Julius  CiVAary  act  iv.  sc,  5.  whole :  witness,  in  particular,  the  tabUture  rt- 
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Mnesenting  the  arriyal  of  Maiy  de  Medicit  at  misfortune.   After  stragff ling  sometimes  with 

Vlarseilles;  where,  together  with  the  real  per-  his  ifrief,  lie  tarns  from  his  wife  and  children 

onafires,  the  Nereids  and  Tritons  appear  sound-  to  their  savage  butcher;  and  then  gives  vent 

ng  their  shells :  such  a  mixture  offirtion  and  to  h\^  resentment,  but  still  with  manliness  and 

eality  in  the  same  group  is  strangely  absurd,  dignity : 

^^'^K  5'1*°7  ""^  Alexander  and   Roxana,  de-  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

«nbed  by  Lucian,  is  gay  and  fanciful ;  but  it  And  braggart  with  my  tongue.     But,  gentle 
uffers  by  the  allegorical  figures.  Heav'n !  ^        s  » 6 

In  an  allegory,  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front 

«roia  ought  to  be  chosen  that  properly  and  i-  Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 

crally  are  applicable  to  the  representative  sub.  Within  my  sword's  lenirth  set  him.— if  he 
ect ;  nor  ought  any  circumsUnce  to  be  added  scape, 

hat  18  not  proper  to  the  represenutive  suhiect.  Then  Heav'n  forgive  him  too ! 

l^r^tTvi?;  to  'l^lrilcl^^r^^^  tl^J^l^^rltfU^^^^^     '"'*''^'  T^  "?T 

llegory  is  thereforeVaulty :                           ^  ^lu.^!^f  nth  grace  where  a  regular  simile 

I     °     '                             '  would  be  intolerable :  but  there  are  situations 

ferns  et  Cupido,  so  severe  and  dispiriting  as  not  to  admit  even 

Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  the  slightest  metaphor.     It  requires  great  de- 
Cote  «r«eiif^.  licacv  of  taste  to  determine  with  firmness 

Horat,  lib,  ii.  ode  8.  whether  the  present  case  be  of  that  nature  : 

?or  though  the  blood  may  suggest  the  cruelty  Vf^^V^'^}  >? ;  Xf  who  could  wish  a  single  word 

>f  love,  ft  is  an  improper  o? Immaterial  cir-  ^^mptIpm^iIr?^^^^^^                 .See  liRiEF. 

nimstance    in    the    rebresentotive    subject:  MErAPHCRICAL.    Metapiio'ric.     a. 

vater,  not  blood,  is  proper  for  a  whetstone,  {j;netaphoriaHe,  French.)  Not  literal ;  not  ac- 

A  metaphor,  like  i  simile,  is  excluded  from  S^'*^'"?  ^f];^  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  ; 

common  conversation,  and  from  the  descrip-  Kl^^lkuuxfl^^        r    n^          n    a 

ion  of  ordinary  incidents.     Second,  in  ex-  .J?  ,  .   *^*?'!'.    ^^'  ''  ('*'^^^'^''^-)  A  °'*'»'« 

>reasing  aujr  severe  passion  that  totally  oc-  S[     rfT'''^    ^'*"          **°*  language  into  an- 

:upies  the  mind,  metaphor  is  unnatural.  mpVa^uu  a/c'p      f   m^         \   a  r*      i 

The  folloiving  example  of  deep  despair,  be-  ,  **?  FAPHKA'ST.  i.  (/i.Trf«iwi,c.)  A  literal 

Tide  the  highly  figurative  style,  has  more  the  J^n'^a^r ;  one  who  translates  word  for  word 

ur  of  raving  tfcanV  sense :  MRTAPH^v/t:^^T?*  *°  m'""''  ; 
CaUHa.  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  ,  MErAPHY'SICAL.  Metapiiy'sic.  a. 
father?  *'  I.  Versed  in  metaphysics;  relating  to  mcta- 
Madness!  confusion !  let  the  storm  come  on,  P^^**"-  2.  In  Sha&speare  it  means  super- 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me,  "^iJ™*  ««"  Preternatnral. 
Dash  ray  devoted  bark  ;  ye  surges,^rcak  it;  Mbtaphtsics,  Mbtafhmica,  trans- 
Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises.  naturalis ,-  a  branch  of  science,  about  whose 
^Vhen  I  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low,  °*|J''*  *"**  *^^  ^^^^  »*  •°"*«  difference  among 
Peace  shall  return,  and  all  be  calm  airain.  ,«?"'      j  .    *         i  *        .t 

Pair  Feniiemi  act  v  '^^^      "  formed  from  the  preposition 

The  following  metaphor  is  sweet  and  lively,  *^''  '''^'"'  ^^^^"^  ^''  *^°^« '  *°^  ^*^^  "*'""*• 

,ut  it  suiU  not  the  fiery  temper  of  Chamont,  ^''^^'.m,  natural. 

nflamed  with  passion ;  parables  are  not  the  C^T""     •  ?*  i»ctai>hysics  that  part  of  science 

anguage  of  wrath  venting  itself  without  re-  '^tl^"  considers  spirits  and  immaterial  beings ; 

itraint  -  which  others  choose  to  distinguish  by  the 

^L    *     A     V     *    i_  I.             1-..1    .     1  ^**"*^  of  pneumatics. 

ChummU.    YoH  took  her  up  a  little  tender  others,  keeping  closer  to  the  etymology  of 

floiv'r,  t    1       1..  1.  .,.  .  *  *^«  word,  explain    metaphysics  by  trans-na- 

lust  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frost  tural,  or  priPter-natural,  or  even  post-natoral 

Had  mpp'd  ,^and,  with  a  careful  loving  hand,  philosophy :  because  it  is  subsequent  in  con. 

Transplanted  her  into  your  oivn  fair  «rden,  {emplation  to  the  physical,  though  prior  to  it 

SVhere  the  tun  always  shines :  there  long  she  ]„  tJe  real  order  oV  beings.  ^    ^ 

flonnsli  d,  1 1      ,         ,  Others,  with  more  propriety,  conceive  me* 

In^  •?/**,  ^^^^^^  *"d  *.<5^«'y  *<>  ^^  «y«  5  taphysics  to  be  what  some  othcr"s  call  ontology, 

fill  at  the Jast  a  cruel  'POiler  came  or  oiitosophv,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  de  ente,  or  of 

Lropp'd  thii  feir  rose,  and  nfled  all  lU  sweet,  being,  auat'enus  being. 

ness,  ju  ^fjp  MLine  view,  some  philosophers  call 

Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away.  ^hj,  .^jgncc  by  the    name   phiiosophia,  or 

Orph,  act  IV.  McierUia  generality  as  being  the  fonniJation,  or. 

There  is  an  enchanting  picture  of  deep  dis-  as  it  were,  the  stamen  or  root  from  whence  all 

:ress  in  Macbeth,  where  Macduff  la  represent-  the  other  parts  of  philosophy  arise,  and  where- 

>d  lamenting  his  wife  and  children  inhumanly  in  they  all  meet ;  its  object  beinf;*  being  in  the 

jmrdered  by  the  tyrant.    Stung  to  the  heart  abstract,  or  general,  not  restrained  to  this  or 

,vith  the  news,  he  questions  the  messenger  that  species  uf  beings  ;  not  to  spirit  any  more 

>ver  and  over  ;  not  that  he  doubted  the  fact,  than  body :  so  that  the  doctrines  of  uiptaphysics 

lut  that  his  heart  revolted  against  so  cruel  a  are  applicable  to  all  beings  whatever. 
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Philosophers,  agilin,  arc  divided  as  to  the  resonrccsof  liis  art,  and  has  subjected  tbeopfra 

notion  of  a  science  c^tf  ew/c  in  general.     Some  to  rules.     He  stripped  >t  of  its  oiacliifi«rT.a6^ 

hold  it  real,  precise,  and  solid  enoT^gh  to  be  of  the  marvellous,  which  %Tas  fitt^  U>  ti&s 

demonstrated  ;  but  others  judtje  it  too  obscure,  the  g'aze  of  astonishment,  bat  which  sr^rt  thi 

faint,  and  contused,  to  be  admitted  into  philo-  instruction  to  the  understanding-,  antl  roio^'w 

soj)1jv.  impression  on  the  hcait.     His  descriptioe^ir? 

lieiii^,  abstracted  from  every  sort  or  species  copied  from  nature  ;  the  situations  of  his  c 'la- 

of  being,  is  certainly  a  very  vague   term,  and  meters  never  fail  to  raise  an  interest  in  n.^ 

<loes  not  seem  to  give  scope  enough    for  a  reader,  and  often  excite  the  tear  of  pi rj.    fi« 

science  ;  ue  do  not  see  how  it  can  allYct  the  fables  are  celebrated  ;  his  characters  are  w^lf 

mind  as  an  object.     Add,  that   the  con:mon  and  well  supported  ;  his  plots  are  cxeeltrBtlT 

metaphysics  cannot  demonstrate  any  part  of  conducted,  and  happily  unniTelle*!.     *'  'flie^ 

its  sulject,  but  assume  the  wlioie  ;   tiiere  are  are  scenes  (says  A'oitaire)  worthy  of  Cor^'i?? 

no  principles  or  axioms  whereon  t(KleiiJonstrate  when  lie  does  not  declaim,  and  ot  KaciocHrhrt 

metaphysics,  which  contain  the   principles  of  he  is  not  feeble.'*     His  operas  in  point  o{  tbc 

all  other  sciences.  pathetic  may  be  compared  with  o*ir  finest  &a- 

'J'lic  first  who  wrote  professedly  on  the  sub-  gedies  ;  and  may  be  read  with  g^real  plea-sir?, 

iect  of  nu'taphysics  is  Aristotle.     Indeed,  he  independent  of  the  charms  of  the  mu»ic.    We 

is  the  first  wlio  uses  the  word  ;  fitra^vaixa^   is  must  not,  however,  expect  to  6nd  in  MetisM- 

the  title  of  one  of  his  books  ;  but  this  some  of  sio,  that  exact  regularity,  and  that  fertile  siir- 

his  commentators  will  have  to  signify  no  more  plicity,  which   constitutes    the    excel le Dce  uf 

than  after  the  books  of  physics.  M.  Ju  Haniel,  some  of  our  tragic  poets  :  but  though  he  »oik- 

taking  the  preposition  /uura  in  the  sense  of  post,  times  transgresses  the  unities  of  lime  and  pbrf, 

is  even  of  opinion  that  the  word  was  coined  by  he  always  preserves  the  unity  of  interest,  N«  t- 

Aribiotle\sf«>llowers  ;  and  that  it  was  unknown  witlistanding  all  these  advantages,  howevrr. 

to  Aristotle  himself.  souie  critics  will  not  allow  hiui  the  merit  of  «- 

Aristotle's  metaphysics  seem  to  have  been  vention,  which  is  the  first  qaalificacion  o(  a 

intended  for  a  kina  of  natural  theology.     The  poet. 

nietaphysicsof  Aristotle  have  been  lately  illus-         METASTASIS,     (metastasis^    mrmsr-Tc.:-, 

trated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  trea-  from  fti^ar-^nvt,  to  change,  .to  translate.)    Tmr 

tise,  entitled  Philosophical  Arrangements, Svo.  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  place  to  ie- 

J/J'^.     F.  Malebranelie   and   Mr.  Locke  have  other. 

written  much  more  clearly  and  c-usistently  of         METATARSAL  BONES.     The  fire  \o^ 

meiaphysics  than  any  of  the  ancients.     Other  gitudinal  bones  between  the  tarsas  and  toe*; 

excellent  metaphysical  writers,  though  accord-  they  are  distinguished  into  the  metatusal  b<K 

ing  to  (iitrt  rent  systenis,  are   Herkely,  Watts,  o!  the  great  toe,  fore  toe,  &c. 
Andrew  Baxter,   IJurthy,  Iteid,  Bcaliie,  and         MEl'ATAKSL'S.  (/7ie/a/flr#«*,  prrara.-r'W; 

Diigald  Stewart.     The    last  mentioned  iiige-  from  yttfT»,  after,  and  Ta/r<r9;,  the  tarsus.)    T^l 

nious  author's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  part  of  the  foot  between  the  tarsus  and  toe*. 
the  Human  Mind    are  very   valuable,  as  are         META'THESIS.  *.  (/At7x3'c5-i;.)   A  trani- 

also  his  Essays,  recently  publi>he(l.     To  the  position. 

first  of  these  works  we  can  cheerfully  refer         To    METE,    v,  a.    (mctior^     Latin.)    Ta 

those  who  wish  to  advance  beyond  the  surface  measure  ;  to  reduce  to  measure  (Creecky, 
of  thi<  interesting  subject.  METELIN.     See     Lesbos     and    Mitt- 

ME'l  APL.ASM.  *.  (,u/1ftT>.ac-,u:f.)  A  figure  lene. 
in  rheioric,  wherein  words  or  leitcrs  are  trans-  METELLA  XUX.  See  ^VT.  roHiCi. 
posed  contrary  to  their  natural  order.  ME  1  ELL!  (Augustino),an  Italian  paid fr, 
METAPOATL'M,  a  town  of  Lucania  in  born  at  Bologna  in  1609.  He  excelled  ib  pa:  it- 
Italy,  founJed  about  rj'il)  years  IJ.  C.  by  Me-  ing  perspective  and  architecture  ;  and,  is  cv-3- 
tabus,  the  father  of  Camilla  or  Epeus,  one  of  junction  with  Michael  Angelo  Colomx^  prv 
the  companions  of  Nestor.  Pythaijoras  retired  duced  several  great  works.  They  were  b-o^a 
there  lur  some  time,  and  perished  in  a  sedition,  employed  by  Philip  IV.    of  Spain.     Aletr-.J 

MErASTASIO  (Pictro),  an  eminent  ita-  died  at  Madrid  in  1660. 
lian  port,  was  born  at  Home  of  poor  parents,         METELLUS  (Q.  Ca&cilius),  an  iHi»tr:t>-5 
in  IbJ ^.     He  emhraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,     Roman,  ivho  distinguished  himself  by  his  >ao 

and  his  poems  procured  iiiui  the  gift  of  nobility  cesses  against  Jugurtha  the  Namiduii  kiru:. 

fr«)iii  tiu*  city  of  Assisi.   The  emperor  Cliarles  and  from  thence  acquired  the  nanir  of  Neibj' 

VI.  appointed  iiiu)  poet-laureat.     He  died  at  dicus.     He  had  for  his  lieutenant  iu  th;s  ci- 

A'ienna  inlj^-.    Melastasio  wrote  liCj  operas,  pedition  the  famous  Marias*  who  raised    lus*- 

ei«;ht  ifiaiorios,  besides  nuujerous  other  j»i»:ces.  self  to  power  by  defaming  the  character  of  M?^ 

Ills  soiiiuis  are  very  beautiful.  tellus  ;  in  consequence  of  ivLich  the  Utter  «■*.♦ 

'i  he   greatest  part  of  Metastasio's  writings  recalled.     However,  he  so  well  cle&rtsi  h  3- 

will  eoiitrr  iinniortality  on  their  author.     llis  self  that  he   was    acquitted  of    tlie  cbar^r^ 

uiaiomii.' is  iiatt.iai, simple,  and  easy  ;  his  style  brouiiht  against  him.       There  fvere   sevt.^ 
IS  vAw  avs  [Aire  ami  rleiiaiit,  and  sometimes  sub-     Romans  of  the  same  name. 
Im.eaiM  pa;:;etie.      lli.s  sulnects  arenohle,in-  To  M ETEMPSYCHO'SE.  i:  .<i.(fn)n5  t^' 

.ng,a'.id  e.\celleutly  adapied  lor  represent-  einjisi/chosis.')  To  translate  from  bod/  to  l>.) 

Jie  was  perlecilyacijuuiiited  with  the  (Fcacham). 
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MBTEMPSYCHOSI8(ronned  of  ^tro,  be-  Those  plienomena  which  are  classed  to^e- 

yond,  and  t/ui^vX"'*  I  animate  or  enliven)  In  ther  under  the  general  appellation  of  fire- balls 

the  ancient  philosophy,  the  passage  or  transmi-  were  divided  by  the  ancients  into  several  spe- 

^ration  of  ttie  soul  of  a  man,  after  death,  into  cies,  according  to  the  external  form  or  appear- 

the  body  of  some  other  animal.     Pythagoras  ance  which  they  assumed.  They  were  aino  re- 

mnd  his  followers  held,  that  after  death  men*s  garded  by  them  in  a  much  more  formidable 

souU  passed  into  other  bodies,  of  this  or  that  light  than  by  us ;  as  being  the  certain  prognos- 

kind,  according  to  the  manner  of  life  they  had  tics  of  great  and  awful  events  in  the  moritl  and 

led.     If  they  had  been  vicious,  they  were  im-  political  world.    Even  the  philosophic  Cicero 

prisoned  in  the  bodies  of  miserable  beasts,  liimselfspeaksof  thea&  oectVeit^eyace#,  asthe 

there  to  do  penance  for  several  ages ;  at  the  certain    liarbinnfers  or  indications  of  those 

expiration   whereof  they  returned  afresh  to  bloodysceneswnich  in  his  time  convulsed  and 

animate  men.     But,  if  they  lived  virtuously,  desolated  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

some  happier  brute,  or  even  a  human  creature,  Under  the  general  name  of  comets,  Pliny 

uras  to  be  their  lot.  enumerates  a  variety  of  these  phenomena.    If 

What  led  Pythagoras  into  this  opinion  was,  the  6re  commences  at  one  extremity  of  the  me- 

the  persuasion  he  had  that  the  soul  was  not  of  teor,  and  burns  by  degrees,  he  terms  it,  from 

a  perishable  nature:  whence  he  concluded  that  its  form  and  appearance,  a  lamp  or  torch ;  if 

it  must  remove  into  some  other  body  upon  its  an  extended  mass  of  fire  passes  longitudirially 

abandoning  this.     Lucan  treats  this  doctrine  through  the  atmosphere,  ne  calls  it  a  dart ;  and 

as  a  kind  of  officious  lie,  contrived  to  mitigate  if  its  length  and  magnitude  are  considerable, 

tlie  apprehension  of  death,  by  persmading  men  and  it  maintains  its  station  for  any  space  of 

that  they  only  changed  their  lod<;ing,  and  only  time,  it  is  a  beam ;  and  if  the  clouds  seem  to 

ceaaed  to  live  to  begin  a  new  life.  part  and  emit  a  quantity  of  fire,  be  terms  it  a 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the  no-  chasm;  but  this  last  appears  to  be,  strictly 
tion  of  a  metempsychosis  from  the  Egyptians ;  speaking,  an  electrical  phenomenon,  indeed 
others  say,  from  the  ancient  Urachmans.  It  only  a  strong  and  vivid  flash  of  lightning. 
IS  still  retained  among  the  Banians  and  other  Several  instancesof  these  meteors  are  record- 
idolaters  of  India  and  China ;  and  makes  the  ed  by  the  same  author.  During  the  spectacle 
principal  foundation  of  their  religion.  So  ex-  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  Qermanicus,  one  of 
treinefy  are  they  bigoted  to  it,  that  they  not  them  passed  rapidly  by  the  faces  of  the  spec- 
ooly  forbear  eating  any  thing  that  has  life,  hut  tators  at  noon-day.  A  meteor  of  that  species 
many  of  them  even  refuse  to  defend  themselves  which  he  calls  a  beam,  he  adds,  was  seen  ivhen 
from  wild  beasts.  They  burn  no  wood,  lest  the  Lacedemonians  were  defeated  at  sea,  in 
some  little  animalcule  should  be  in  it ;  and  are  that  memorable  engagement  which  lost  them 
so  very  charitable,  that  they  will  redeem  from  the  empire  at  sea.  He  also  mentions  a  san- 
the  bands  of  strangers  any  animals  that  they  guineous  kind  of  meteor,  a  flame  as  red  as 
find  ready  tb  be  killed.  See  Pytiiago-  blood,  which  fell  from  heaven  about  the  107th 
R£ANS.  Olympiad,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was  con- 

METEMPTOSI8.  (from  /icro,  poft^  and  certing  his  wicked  plan  for  enslaving  the  re- 

Kjiurm  cado^  I  fall.)  A  term  in  chronology,  ex-  publics  of  Greece.     He  relates,  that  when  he 

pressing  the  solar  equation,  necessary  to  pre-  was  himself  on  the  watch  during  the  night  in 

vent  the  new  moon  trom  happening  a  day  too  the  Roman  camp,  he  was  a  spectator  of  a  simi- 

late.     By  which  it  stands  contradistinguished  lar  appearance — a  number  of  resplendent  lights 

from  proemptosis,  which  signifies  the  lunar  fixed  upon  the  palisadoes  of  the  camp,  similar, 

equation,  necessary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  he  says,  to  those  which  mariners  speak  of  as 

from  happening  a  day  too  soon.  attaching  themselves  to  the  masts  and  yards 

The  new  moons  running  a  little  backwards,  of  a  ship. 

that  is,  coming  a  day  too  soon  at  the  end  of  In  tropical  climates  these  meteors  are  more 

S\t  years  and  a  halt;  by  the  proemptosis,  a  common  and  more  stupendous  than  in  these 

dsy  IS  added  every  tMN)  years,  and   another  more  temperate  regions.  **  As  I  was  riding  in 

every  2400  years  :  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Jamaica,"  (ays  Mr.  Barbham,  **one  morning 

inetemptosis,  a  bissextile  is  suppressed  each  from  my  habitation,  situated  about  three  miles 

13-1  years;  that  is,  three  times  in  400  years,  north-west  from  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  1  saw  a 

These  alterations  are  never  made  but  at  the  ball  of  fire  appearinir  to  me  about  the  bigness 

end  of  each  century ;  that  period  being  very  of  a  bomb,  swiftly  tailing  down  with  a  great 

remarkable,  and  rendering  Uie  practice  of  the  blaze.  At  first  I  thought  it  fell  into  the  town, 

calender  easy.  but  when  I  came  nearer  1  saw  many  people 

M£'TEOR.  i,  (fA«1i»p«.)  Anybody  in  the  gathered  together  a  little  to  the  southward, 
air  or  sky  that  is  of  a  flux  and  transitory  na-  in  the  savannah,  to  whom  1  rode  np  to  inquire 
tare.  This  term  is  by  some  writers  made  to  the  cause  of  their  meeting :  they  were  ad- 
comprehend  all  the  visible  phenomena  of  me-  miring,  as  I  found,  theground*s  being  strange- 
teorology,  but  it  is  more  generally  confined  to  ly  broken  up  and  plousfhed  by  a  ball  of  fire, 
laminous  bodies  appearing  suddenly  at  un-  which,  as  they  said,  fell  down  there.  1  ob- 
certain  times,  and  with  more  or  less  of  motion  served  there  were  many  holes  in  the  ground, 
in  the  atmosphere.  These  may  be  reduced  one  in  the  middle  of  the  bigness  of  a  man*s 
under  three  classes, -viz.  fireballs,  falling  or  head,  and  fi^e  or  six  smaller  round  about  it  of 
shooting  stars,  and  igncs/atui.  the  bigness  of  one's  fist,  and  so  deep  as  not  to 
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be  fathomed  by  sach  implements  as  were  at  motion,  in  this  manner  it  acquired  its  xinaziag^ 

hand.    1  t,was  observed  also,  that  all  the  green  rapidity. 

herbapfe  was  burnt  up  near  the   holes;  and  Two'ofthese  meteors  appeared  in  this  ooiin<t 
there  continued  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  near  try  in  the  year  17^«  of  which  a  roost  parti- 
the  place  for  some  time  after."  cnlar  and  truly  philosophical  accoaat  and 
Ullou  gives  an  account  of  one  of  a  similar  ingenious  solution,  by  Dr.  Blagdcn,  are  pub- 
kind  at  Quito.     **  About  nine  at  night/*  says  lislicd  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
he,  **  a  globe  of  fire  appeared  to  rise  from  the  the  following  year.     Other  meteors  of  this 
side  of  the  mountain  Pichinca,  and  so  larc^e  kind  have  appeared  more  recently :  bat  they 
that  it  spread  a  light  over  all  the  part  of  the  are  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  ooir 
city  facing  that  mountain.     The  house  where  readers,  and  need  not  be  minutely  described 
1  lodged  looking  that  way,  I  was  surprised  here.     See  also  Firk-oall. 
with  an  extraordinary  light  darting  through  ^    METBORIC  IRON,  Mbtboric  stomk, 
the  crevices  of  the  window- shutters.     On  this  in  mineralogy.  See  Februm  and  ^Srolith. 
appearance,,  and  the  bustle  of  the  people  in  the  Meteoric    vigils.       In  botany,    when 
street,  I  hastened  to  the  window,  and  came  flowers  open  and  shtit  according  to'  the  teio- 
timc  enough  to  see  it  in  the  middle  of  its  career,  perature  of  the  air.     See  Vigils. 
which  continued  from  west  to  south,  till  I  lost  MBTEOKOLO'GICAL.  a.  (from  mfteer- 
sightofit,  being  intercepted  by  a  mountain  ology.')    Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  meteors 
that  lay  between  me  and  it.     It  was  round,  (^Hotcel). 

and  its  apparent  diameter  about  a  foot.     I  oh-  METEORO'LOfilST.  #.  (from  me/^oro- 

servcd  it  to  rise  from  the  sides  of  Pichinca,  al-  ^^flf-^  ^  i^^^n  skilled  in  meteors,  or  studious 

though,  to  judge  from  its  course,  it  was  behind  of  them  (flowcl). 

that  mountain  wliere  this  congeries  of  inflam-  METEOROLOGY,  is  the  tcieoee  of  atsdr- 

mable  matter  was  kindled.  In  the  first  half  of  ing   the  phenomena  of  the  atmocpbcre,  and  tbe 

its  visihle  course  it  emitted  a  prodigious  efful-  term  by  which  is  expressed  all  the  obaervatkms 

gence,  then  it  began  gradually  to  grow  dim  ;  ^a^  *«nd  to  make  them   a  system.     There  *« 

so  that  upon  its  disappearing  behind  the  in-  many  most  important  meteorological  pheaoraraa, 

tervening  mountain  its  light  was  very  faint."  J"^  5^<>*«  ™*y  J«  <^J««^ ."°^«  ?▼«  ^^^"^^  ««^  ; 

^      °          -          "^    •  for  instance,    the   alterations    that    occur  m    lie 

ere,  those  that  take  place  ia 

langes  produced  io  its  qoaa. 

ad  rein,  tbe  excestave  agka. 

frequently  subject,    aad  the 


Meteorsofthis  kind  are  very  frequently  seen  '°\  \T7rf '   T  "r      °        u\Tr' 

between  the  tropics  ;  but  the  J  soltii  J  also  r^^i^^J^^fcZ^Jl^^^ 

visit  the  rnore  temperate  regions  ot  Europe,  ^j,^  ^'  evaporation  and  rain,  the  exces»ve  Lea. 

We  have  thedescriptionofa  very  extraordinary  tion  to  which   it   is  frcquenUy  subiect,   aad  the 


one,  given  us  hy  Montanari,  that  serves  to  show  phenomena  arising  from  electric  aod  other 

to  what  great  heights  in  our  atmosphere  these  that  at  particular  times  occasion   or  attend   the 

vapours  are  found  to  ascend.   In  the  year  16/^,  precipiiaiions  and  agitations  alluded  to. 

a  great  globe  of  fire  was  seen  at  Bononia,  in  All  the  above  phenomena  prove  to  deiuuuiUa- 

Italy,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  tion  that  constant  changes  uke  place,  tbe  eoase- 

sun-set.     It   passed*  westward    with   a   most  quences  of  new  combinations  and   decompoiiiioc^ 

rapid  course,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  rapidly  following  each  other.      The  nmiority  cf 

1«;0  miles  in  a  minute,  which  is  much  swifter  meteorological  alterations  depend  on  these  chctni- 

than  the  force  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  at  last  «1  changes,   and  were  we  accurately  acqinted 

stood  over  the  Adriatic  sea.     In  its  course  it  J''^    the   pecuhanUe.    ""^^^^ /^^^"^^^^fj^ 

crossed  over  all  Italy;  and,  bv  computation,  ^^^'J'^'JulA^^^ 

,,       ^,         t     *  1       ..1      *uw     -I        I  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  ezplaie  tbe 

1   could  not  have  been  ess  than  3»  miles  above  „sult  of  their   mutual  action;  bat  aa  ^    is 

the  surface  ot  the  earth.    In  the  whole  line  of  unfortunately  not  the  case,  we  muat  becoiite»tiKt 

its  course,  wherever  it  approached,  the  inha-  to  build  upon  strong  probabilities    aupported  a 

bitants  below  could  distinctly  hear  it,  with  a  many  instances  by  positive  experiment, 

hissing  noise,  resemhling  that  of  a  firework.  It  is  singular    that  this  sdeoce   should  teie 

Having  passed  away  to  sea  towards  Corsica,  it  remained  for  so  long  a  period  in  a  date  of  rora- 

was  heard  at  last  to'go  off  with  a  most  violent  parative  neglect,  when  it  is  recollected  that  akaost 

explosion,  much  louder  than  that  uf  a  cannon;  all   the  operations  necessary  for  tbe  support  «f 

and  ininiedlately  after  another  noise  was  heard  human  life,  and  almost  all  the  comforts  of  eorpE>. 

like  the  rattling  of  a  ^rcat  cart  upon  a  stony  '«^a*  feeling,  depend  upon  the  sute  of  the  auno- 

pavement,  which  was  probably  nothing  more  'P^'®^*'  »"«*  yet  nothing  waa  atiempted   to   aay 


Ihiin  the  .'cl.o  of  the  former  sound.     Its  ni»g-    P^T^^.Ttf^*  "«»';8«'i"«  the  U«i  of 

.1         I  «.   ij ..,.«:«  «,«.«.....»ri  *,..;o«   oc     to'ogy   ^»"    the    seventeenth    century,   vbea    the 

nitu.le   when  at  Kononia  appeared  t^uce   as     ._t^  ..„„,,.,„,  AW.^^r\^  -f  th*  ba^iDcter  anJ 


M.uuc    ,.„,„  «.  .,v,..v,...»  ..,.,.....,.  ...     ^^^^^^  important  discoveries  of  the 

lonu  us  the  n.(»on  one  way,  and  as  broad  the    .,,,,„,„Lr  oronrrpa.  wWh  «« 


seen,  and  there  being  no  volcano  in  thatquar-  satisfactory  observations.     Scientific  persona,  who 

ter  «}f  the  world   whence  it  came,  it  is  more  have  particularly   turned  their  altentioo   to  th-i 

than  probable  that  this   terrihle   glohc    was  pursuit,   have  undertaken    the   laborious   task   cf 

kindled  on  some  part  of  the  contrary  side  of  the  collecting  and  methodically  arranging  numben  of 

gl.ilie  ;  and  thus  rising ahove  the  air  and  pass-  the  observations  just  mentioned,  and  after  attr». 

jjig  in  a  course  opposite  tJ3  that  of  the  earth's  lively    comparing    and    cwmining    them,    havt 
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flbnwd  tbeoilBs  of  tbt  woohtr,  of  more  or  kn 
probable  accuney;  but  the  Mience  it  of  nich 
^  diAciilQri  that  though  thoie  tbeoriet  doerre  erciy 
prmiie,  we  are  compelled  to  ackoowlcdgc  the  phe- 
nonema  of  the  weather  u  stin  yery  imperfectly 
understood.  This  acknowledgment,  howeTer*  re- 
flects no  discredit  on  those  ingenious  men,  as  it 
is  impossible  that  any  thing  like  certainty  should 
be  atuined,  till  observations  that  can  be  depended 
upon  are  procured  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the 
atmospbeie  has  been  more  accurately  explored,  and 
the  chemical  changes  occurring  in  it  are  correctly 
msccrtained. 

To  render  our  explanation  of  this  subject  as 
satisfactory  as  dreumsUnces  will  permit,  we  shall 
proceed  in  the  succeuion  before  pointed  ouL  With 
respect  to  the  changes  in  the  wdght  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  generally  known  that  the  instrument 
called  the  barometer  shows  the  weight  of  a  body  of 
air  immediately  above  it  extending  to  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  base  of  which 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  mercury  contained  within  it 
As  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  lowest  point  of  obser- 
▼ation,  the  column  of  air  over  a  barometer  placed 
at  that  level  is  the  longest  to  be  obtained ;  in  this 
case  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  thirty 
inches.  According  to  the  experiments  of  sir  Geo^ 
Shuckburg  in  the  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean 
aea  in  the  temperature  of  bb*'  and  60**,  this  was 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  result  is  confirmed 
by  those  of  M.  Bouguer  on  the  coast  of  Peru  in 
the  lempeimture  of  84^,  and  lord  Mulgrave  in  la- 
titude 80<*.  From  these  data,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  decreases  in  pro- 
portion  with  iu  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  proportion  to  the  consequent  shortening 
of  the  columns  of  air ;  hence  it  is  uied  for  measur* 
ing  heights.  The  keeping  of  a  barometer  in  one 
particular  place  does  not  make  the  mercury  sta- 
tionaiy ;  as  it  will  vary  by  rising  or  falling  to  the 
extent  of  several  inches,  of  necessity  the  weight 
of  the  air  which  balances  the  mercury  must  be 
subject  to  the  same  changes.  Tliis  circumstance 
proves  that  the  gravity  of  the  air  in  any  given 
situation  varies  greatly,  being  at  one  time  light 
and  another  heavy :  an  eflect  which  must  be  caused 
by  changes  in  its  quantity,  and  a  fact  that  demon- 
strates the  air  of  every  place  liable  to  perpetual 
sdterations,  which  must  arise  from  the  accumulation 
of  air  in  particular  places,  and  a  reduction  in  others, 
**  or  *'  as  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  '*  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere most  be  alternately  abstracted  altogether, 
and  restored  again  by  some  constant,  though  ap- 
parently irregular  process.** 

The  variations  of  the  barometer  between  the 
tropics  are  very  trifling,  and  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, it  does  not  descend  more  than  half  u 
snuch  in  that  part  of  the  globe  for  every  two-hun- 
dred feet  of  elevation  as  it  does  beyond  the  tropics, 
which  we  learn  from  the  Journal  de  Physique; 
besides,  the  barometer  rises  shout  two-thirds  of  a 
line  twice  during  each  day  in  the  torrid  sone. 
We  are  inform^  by  M.  Horsburgh  that  from 
latitude  26*>  north  to  latitude  27"*  south,  which 
includes  the  space  termed  the  tropica]  seas,  the 
mercury  attained  its  greatest  elevation  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  from  which  hour  till  noon  it  continued 
stauionary;  it  then  began  to  fall,  and  descended 
till  about  four  o'clock,  when  it  reached  the  lowest 
point  of  depression.  In  the  interval  between  four 
and  five  the  mercury  rose*  and  continued  to  rise 
till  about  nine  or  ten  P.  M.  when  it  had  once 
iJK>re  arrived  at  its  most  elevated  point,  where  it 


remalaed  atalkMiary  Ull  near  midnight^  whao  it 
feU  and  continued  to  fall*  till  at  four  A.  M.  it 
had  descended  as  low  as  it  had  been  at  four  in  the 
afternoon ;  from  that  period  till  seven  or  eight  it 
continued  rising,  and  at  the  latter  hour  it  had  at- 
tained the  highest  point  of  elevation.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  made  these  obaervations  termed  the 
elevations  and  depresskms  now  described  equal 
tropical  motions,'  and  asserts,  that  they  were  re- 
gularly performed  while  the  barometers  were  on 
the  sea,  but  they  were  seldom  observed  on  a  river, 
or  when  the  instruments  were  on  shore.  This 
circumstance  leads  us  to  concur  with  Dr.  Thomson, 
in  supposing  that  the  singular  ftct  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  motion  of  the  ship,  ^^  whidi  by  regularly 
agitating  the  mercury,  might  make  its  devations 
and  depressions  more  sensible  and  correc^an  when 
the  tiarometer  continues  stationaiy.**  The  range 
of  the  barometer  increases  gradually  as  the  latitude 
advances  towards  the  poles,  till  in  the  end  it  amounts 
to  two  or  three  inches.  The  following  table,  coni- 
posed  by  the  writer  just  cited,  will  explain  the  gra. 
dual  increase  alluded  to,  which  he  compiled  from  the 
best  authorities. 


Lsticude 

Places 

Range  oTthe  iMfomeicr  1 

Oreiftist 

Annas] 

Oo    0' 

Peru 

0     20 

^     ^_ 

22     S3 

CalcutU 

0     77 

.     _ 

33     55 

Cape  Town 

—            ^HB 

0    89 

40     55 

Naples 

1     00 

—    ^1^ 

51       8 

Dover 

3    47 

1     80 

53     13 

Middlewick 

3    00 

1     94 

53     213 

Liverpool 

2    89 

i     96 

59     56 

Petersburgh 

3    45 

2     77 

The  range  of  the  barometir  is  considerably  lets 
In  North  America  than  in  the  corresponding  lati« 
tudes  of  Europe^  particularly  in  Virginia,  where  it 
never  exceeds  !•  U  The  range  is  more  considera- 
ble at  the  level  of  the  sea  than  on  mountains,  and 
in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  it  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

M.  Cottc  composed  a  table  which  has  been  pub. 
lished  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  from  which  U 
appears  extremely  probable  that  the  barometer  kw 
an  invariable  tendency  to  rise  between  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening,  and  that  this  impulse  is  most 
considerable  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at 
night,  when  the  greatest  elevation  is  accomplished; 
but  the  elevation  at  nine  diflers  from  that  at  two  by 
four-twdfths,  while  that  of  two  varies  from  the  ele- 
vation of  the  morning  only  by  one»twelflh,  and  that 
in  particular  climates  the  greatest  elevation  is  at  two 
o'clock.  The  observations  of  M.  Cotte  confirm 
those  of  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  and  from  them  it  it 
concluded  that  the  barometer  is  influenced  by  some 
depressing  cause  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  that 
some  other  makes  it  rise  at  the  quarters.  This  co- 
incidence is  most  considerable  in  fki^  and  calm  wea- 
ther; the  depression  in  the  interval  between  the 
quarters  and  conjunctions  amounts  to  one-tenth  of 
an  inch,  and  the  rise  from  the  conjunctions  to  the 
quarters  is  to  the  same  amount. 

The  range  of  this  instrument  is  found  to  be 
greater  in  winter  than  in  summer;  for  instance, 
the  mean  at  York  during  the  months  from  October 
to  March  inclusive,  in  the  year  l774|Wii  1.42|aad 
in  the  six  summer  months,  1.016. 
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The  more  lereoe  and  settled  the  wetther  it,  the 
higher  the  birometer  ranges ;  calm  weather  with  a 
tendency  to  rain  depresses  it ;  high  winds  have  a 
similar  effect  on  it,  and  the  greatest  elevation  oc- 
curs with  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  but  the 
aouth  produces  a  directly  contrary  effect.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Asiatic  K(  searches  it  is  alw.iys  ob- 
served to  be  highest  with  north  and  north- west 
winds,  and  the  reverse  when  the  south-ea&l  pre- 
vails ;  it  falls  rapidly  previous  to  violent  tempests, 
and  is  greatly  agitated  while  they  continue.  It 
baa  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Copland  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Manchester,  that  '^  a 
high  barometer  is  attended  with  a  temperature 
above,  and  a  low  barometer  with  one  below,  the 
monthly  mean."  Various  but  almost  altogether 
unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
the  phenomena  we  have  enumerated ;  that  of  Mr. 
Kirwan  carries  considerable  plausibility,  though  it 
is  not  considered  quite  satisfactory.  In  order  that 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  may  be  clearly  under- 
atood,  we  shall  give  what  may  be  considered  an 
abstract  of  his  theory,  improved  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
The  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  evidently  great- 
est at  the  poles,  and  least  at  the  equator,  as  the 
centrifugal  force  at  the  latter,  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  heat,  all  con- 
tributing to  lessen  the  density  of  the  air,  are  at 
their  maximum,  when  at  tha  pole  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  In  every  part  of  the  world  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  placed  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  will  be  found  to  be  30  inches,  consequently, 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  same  in  all 
places ;  its  weight  depending  on  its  density  and 
height ;  where  the  former  is  greatest  the  height 
must  be  the  least,  and  where  its  density  is  least 
the  height  is  the  greatest.  Argtiing  from  these 
facts  it  will,  therefore,  appear  that  the  lieight  of 
the  atmosphere  mu|t  be  least  at  the  poles,  and 
greatest  at  the  equator,  decreasing  gradually  in  the 
interval,  and  thus  forming  the  resemblance  of  iwo^ 
inclined  planes,  meeting  at  the  highest  part  above 
the  equator. 

The  difference  of  the  mean  heat  between  the 
pole  and  the  equator,  when  the  s«m  is  in  our  he- 
misphere in  the  summer,  does  not  vary  so  much 
as  in  the  winter,  as  the  heat  at  that  period  in 
northern  countries  equals  that  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
hence  the  thermometer  rises  to  85®  in  Russia  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July  and  August,  of  necessity 
the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  height  in- 
creases; in  consequence,  the  upper  part  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  inclines  less,  but  that  of  the 
southern,  from  different  causes,  must  be  much 
more  inclined ;  during  our  winter  the  exact  re- 
verse takes  place. 

The  pressure  of  the  sujierincumbent  column  in 
fl  great  measure  causes  the  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  therefore  decreases  in  proportion  to 
the  height  as  the  pressure  of  the  column  constant- 
ly decreases,  yet  the  density  in  the  torrid  zone 
does  not  decrease  so  rapidly  as  in  the  temperate 
and  frigid,  as  the  column  is  longer,  and  because 
there  is  a  lar*>er  proportion  of  air  in  the  upper 
part  of  it.  This  fact  agrees  with  the  assertion  of 
M.  Cassan,  *'  that  the  barometer  only  sinks  half 
as  much  for  every  two  hundred  feet  of  elevation  in 
the  torrid,  as  in  the  temjierate  zones."  The  den- 
sity at  the  equator,  though  less  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  must  equal  at  a  certain  height,  and 
still  higher  exceed,  the  density  in  the  temperaie 
zones,  and  at  the  poles. 

-d  that  a  current  of  air  constantly 


ascends  at  tba  equator,  part  at  Icut  of  whicfa 
reaches  to  and  remains  in  the  bighast  parts  of  the 
atmosphere;  the  fluidity  of  that  bodj  prerents  it^ 
from  accumulating  above  the  equator,  and  betice 
it  must  descend  the  declined  plane  before  ine&- 
tioned.  The  surface  of  the  atmosphere  beirg 
more  inclined  in  the  nortbero  bemitpliere  during 
our  winter  than  that  of  the  southern,  noore  of  liic 
current  must  flow  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
southern ;  from  which  cause  the  quaotrtj  of  o« 
atmosphere  is  greater  in  winter  than  tliat  of  tbe 
southern  hemisphere;  in  the  summer  it  is  just 
the  contrary ;  consequently  the  range  of  the  baro- 
meter  is  less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  itx 
greatest  mercurial  heights  occur  during  winter. 

The  heat  of  any  given  place  in  a  great  measure 
influences  the  density  of  its  atmosphere;  thai 
density  will  be  most  considerable  vbere  it  is  cold- 
est,  and  its  column  shortest.  Chsins  of  moas. 
tains,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  now 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  highlands,  natf  be 
colder  than  places  less  elevated  in  the  same  lati. 
tude,  and  the  column  of  air  over  ibem  much 
shorter.  The  current  of  air  above  must  be  im- 
peded and  accumulate  while  on  its  paaaage  over 
these  places  towards  the  poles,  which  causing  m 
agitation,  it  will  be  communicated  to,  aad  isdlcau 
ed  by,  the  barometer  in  a  singular  manner.  Tbese 
accumulations  occur  over  the  north-west  parts  of 
Asia  and  North  America,  and  this  raises  the  bsro- 
meter,  and  causes  less  variation  in  it  there  tbas 
in  Europe.  'It  is  precisely  so  on  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  and  the  mountains  in  Africa,  Turner  » 
Europe,  Tartary,  and  Tibet.  After  the  accumu- 
lations have  existed  some  time,  the  surrousdi^ 
atmosphere  becomes  incapable  of  balancing  tbe 
density  of  the  air,  when  it  descends  with  violecce, 
and  occasions  cold  winds,  which  raise  the  bsrocne- 
tcr ;  it  is  to  this  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  rise  ef 
the  barometer,  almost  always  attending  north- 
cast  winds  in  Europe,  which  is  the  efiect  of  acts- 
mulations  near  the  pole,  or  in  the  oorth-wnt 
parts  of  Asia  ;  it  is  thus  besides  that  the  nonh.west 
wind  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet  raises  the 
barometer  at  Calcutta.  It  may  be  supposed  tbst 
in  the  polar  regions  large  quantities  of  air  sre  cs. 
sually  compressed  ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  sootb- 
ern  atmosphere  must  rush  in  to  replace  it,  vbtcb 
occasions  south-west  gales  and  the  fall  of  \bt 
brirometer. 

The  mean  heat  of  our  bemisphere  varying  m 
successive  years,  the  density  of  the  atmosphf-re, 
and,  necessarily,  the  quantity  of  equatorical  mi 
passing  towards  the  poles,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  variable,  hence  occun  the  different  ranges  cf 
the  barometer  in  successive  years ;  at  some  jmrxu 
culer  periods,  more  considerable  accumoUtioos 
take  place  in  the  highest  parts  of  Asia,  and  tht 
south  of  Europe,  than  at  others,  which  may  be 
produced  by  early  falls  of  snow,  or  the  interruptioa 
of  the  sun*s  rsys  by  long  continued  fogs ;  at  soch 
times  the  atmosphere  in  the  polar  regions  becomes 
proportionab!y  lighter,  and  this  causes  the  pre- 
valence of  southerly  winds  in  some  winten 
more  than  in  others.  The  heat  of  the  torrid 
lone  never  greatly  varying,  the  height  sad 
density  of  the  atmosphere  undergoes  but  few 
changes ;  thence  arises  the  comparatively  smdl 
range  of  the  barometer  within  the  tropics,  vh>rh 
gradually  increases  towards  the  poles  as  the  drWrr^ 
ence  of  the  temperature,  and  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  increases  with  the  latitude.  The  virk- 
ing  of  the  barometer  preceding  violent  tcmpssti. 
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««4  tke   •■HBiHuw   during    thefr    contlmiiiiee,  t«Dperttore  fbr   trtty  odicr   htltude^  we    bite 

prove  thtt  very  greet  terSiictions,  or  even  de-  only  to  find  88  aritbmetictl  neent  between  84 

etructioa  of  ftlr,  tn  tome  pert  of  the  etoiofpheie  pro*  and  SI.**                                              ^ 

duce  those  phenomena ;  the  falls  too  that  accom-  Mr.  Kirwan  calcnlated  a  table  of  the  meatt  an* 

peny  winds  arise  from  the  same  cause.    Unfortu*  nual  temperature    of    the    standard    ailaatioa    in 

naiely  we    are     but    little    acquainted    with    the  every  latitude,  which   answers  only  for  those   of 

operations  which    produce     rain,  consequently  we  the  atmosphere  of  the  oceaa,  as  it  was  made  fbr 

are  unable  to  explain  satisfactorily  why  the  baro-  that  part  of  the  Atlantic   situated    between   8U* 

meter  falls  immediately  preceding  it.  north  and  45*  aouth  latitude,  extending  westward 

The  most    inattentive  observer  of  the  pheno-  to  the  gulf  stream,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 

mena  of  nature  must  have  noticed  that  there  are  American  coast ;  and  for  all  that  part  of  the  P»- 

considerable  variations   in  the   temperatu^  of  the  ctfic  Ocean  from  the  45th  degree  of  northern  to 

air  in  any  particular  place,  exclusive  of  the  difl(*r-  the  40th  of  southern  Istitude,  from  the  20th  to  the 

ences  of    seasons  and   climates ;     which    eternal  275th  degree  of  longitude  east  of  London.    Mr. 

changes  cannot  be  produced  by  heat  derived  from  Kirwan  terms  this  part  of  the  ocean  the  standard, 

the  sun,  as  its  rays  concentrated  have  no  kind  of  as  the  rest  is  subject  to  anomalies  to  be  mentioned 

eflect  on  air;  those  however  heat  the  surface  of  hereafter.     The  same  industrious  gentleman  aa» 

our  globe,  which  is  communicated  to  the  tmroedi-  certained  the  monthly  mean  temperature  of  the 

ate  atmosphere ;    St   is  through  this  fact  that  the  «stantlard  ocean ;  that   of  April  approaches    very 

temperature    is    highest  where    the    place  is  so  nearly  to  the  annual  mean,   and  as  ftr  as  heat 

aituated  as  to  receive  with  roost  effect  the  rays  of  depends  on  the  action  of  solar  rays,  that  of  each 

the  sun,  and  that  it  varies  in  each  region  wttli  the  month  is  as  the  mean  altitude  of  the  sun,  or  rather 

season ;    it  is  also  the   cause  why  it  decreases  in  as  the  sine  of  the  sun*s  altitude.     The  learned  in* 

proportion  to  the  heifiht  of  the  air  abore  the  sur-  vestigatora  to  whom  we  are    indebted  for  these 

face  of  the  earth.     The  most  perpendicular    rays  experiments  and  observations,  say,  *'  As  the  sine 

falliDg  on  the  globe  at  the  equa{or,  there  the  heit  of  the  sun*s  mean  altitude  in  April  is  to  the  mean 

of  it  is  the  greatest,  and  that  heat  decreases  gra-  heat  of  April,  so  is  the  sine  of  the  sun*s  mean  alU- 

dually  to  the  poles ;  of  course  the  temperature  of  tude  in  May  to  the  mean  heat  of  May.     In  the 

the  air  is  in  exact  unison.    From  this  it  appears,  same  manner  the  mean  heata  of  June,  July,  and 

that  the  air  acquires  the  greatest  degree  of  warmtli  August,  are   found ;    but    the    rule  would    slve 

oyer  the   equator,  whence  it   becomes   insensibly  the  temperature  of  the  succeeding  months  too  loir, 

cooler  till  we  arrive  at  the  poles ;   in  the  same  because  it  does  not  talce  in  the  heat  derived  from 

manner,  the  air  immediately   above    Ae  equator  the  earth,  which  possesses  a  degree  of  heat,  nearly 

cools  gradually.     Though   the  temperature  sinks  equal  to  the  mean  annual  temperature.    The  real 

as  it  approaches  the  pole,  and  is  highest  at  the  temperature  of  these   months,  therefore,  must  be 

equator,  yet  as  it  varies  continually  with  the  sea-  looked  upon  as  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the 

Bons,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  astronomicsl  and  terrestrial  heats.    Thus  in  lati. 

the  progression  without  forming  a  mean  tempera-  tude  5P,  the  astronomical  heat  of  the  month  of 

ture  for  a  year,  from  that  of  the  temperature  of  September  is  44.6^  and  the  mean  annual  heat  Is 

every  degree  of  latitude  for  every  day  of  the  year,  52.4»;   therefore  the    real    heat  of   this    month 

which   may  be  accomplished  by    adding   together  44.6-1-52.4 

the   whole  of  the  observatiuns,   and   dividing  by  should  be          — ^:^48.5.   - 

their  number,  when  the  quotient  will  be  the  mean  ^ 

temperature  for  the    year.      •*  The  diminution,**  After  many  laborious  calculations  Mr.  Kirwan 

says  Dr.  Thomson,  **  from  the  pole  to  the  equa-  had  the  mortification  to  find  their  results  diflTered 

tor  Ukes  place  in  arithmetical  progression ;  or  to  so  much  from  observations,  that  he  was  induced  to 

apeak  more  properly,  the  annual  temperature  of  make    a  table  from  various    sea   Journals,     and 

all   the  latitudes  are  arithmetical   means   between  cerUin  principles,  for  the  monthly  mean  tempe- 

the  mean  annusi  temperature  of  the  equator  and  rature  of  the  sUndard,  from  lat.  80«  to  lat.   10*, 

the   pole.**     Mr.  Mayer  has  the   honour  of  this  from  which  he  decides  that  the  coldeat  month  fat 

discovery,  but  Mr.  Kirwan  rendered  it  more  aim-  every  latitude  is  January,  and  that  July  is  the 

pie  and  plain,  by  founding  an  equation  on  it,  by  warmest  in  all  above  48«,  In  lower,  August.  In  pro- 

wbich  he  calculated  the  annual  mean  temperature  portion  to  the  distances  from  the  equator  is  the 

of  every  degree  of  latitude  between    the   equator  increase  and  decrease  of  heat,  but  every  latitude 

and  the  polei  the  following  was  the  principle  of  where  existence  csn  be  msintalned  has  a  mean 

proceeding.    *^  L«t  the  mean  annual  heat  at   the  of  60«  two  months  of  the  year  at  the  least,  which 

equator  be  m,   and  at  the  pole  m — n ;  put  <p  for  ia  requisite  for  the  production  of  those  articles  by 

any  other  latitude ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  which  man  supports  life.    The  temperature  within 

of  that  latitude  will  be  m— ^X  ain.  f  •.     If  there-  ten  degrees  of  the  poles  vsries  little,  and  the  case  is 

fore   the    temperature    of    any  two    latitudes  be  similar  within  the  same  distance  from  the  equator; 

known,  the  value  of  m  and  n  may  be  found.    Now  those  of  diflTerent  years  near  the  latter  differ  very 

the  temperature  of  north  lat  40*  has  been  found  little,  but  the  differences  increase  as  the  latitudes 

by  the  best  observation  to  be  62.1 »,  and  that  of  lat.  approach   the  poles.     It  is  well  known  that  the 

50*,  52.9*.    The  square  of  the    sine  of  40«  Is  temperature  of^  the  atmosphere  diminishes  gradu- 

nearly  0.49,    and  the  square  of  the  sine  of  b(P  ally  in  proportion  to  its  height  above  the  level  of 

is  nariy  0.586.    Therefore,  the  sea.     The  late  Dr.  Hutton  of  Edinburgh  made 

ffi — 0.41  n  =  62.1,  and  some  experiments  on  this  head  by  placing  a  thcr- 

«— 0.68  ft  3=  52.9,  therefore  mometer  on  the  summit  of  Arthur*s  Scat,  a  hill  so 

62.1  •!•  0.41  II  s  52.9    +   0.58  n  u  each  of  named,  and  another  at  the  base  of  It,  ly  which  he 

them  from    the  two    equations    is  equal  to  m.  found  that  the  former  generally  stood  at  three 

From  this  lost  equation  the  value  of  «i  is  found  to  degrees  lower  than  the  latter;    In  this  insUnce 

be  53  nearly  I  and  m  is  nearly  equal  to  84.    The  therefore  a  height  estimated  at  800  feet  produced 

mean  temperslure  of  the  equator,  therefore,  is  84^  a  diminution  of  heat  amounting  to  three  dcgreea. 

and  that  of  the  pole  31*.    To    find  the  mean  Bouguer  made  a  simiUr  experiment  to  aacertain 
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Uie  diflfercncc  of  temperature  between  the  level  of  for  every  lOO  feet  of  elevation ;  or  it  is  the  coo* 

<he  sea  and  the  top  of  Pinchinca,  one  of  the  Andes,  mon  difference  of  the  terras  of  the  progresaoa  »• 

yfhen  the  thermometer  at  the  summit  stood  at  30<^  quired.     Let  this  common  difference  thus  found 

and  that  below  in  the  same  latitude  at  8  i^ ;  the  diroi-  h 

nution  was  549  in  a  supposed  height  of  15,5^4  feet,     be  denoted  by  c,  then  cX  gives  as  the  wbok 

Thus  far  the  operation  is  easy  and  practicable,  but  100 

the  grand  difficulty  lies  in  determining  the    exact  diminution  of  temperature  frdm  the  surface  of  the 

gradations  between  the  highest   and    lowest  points  earth  to  the  given  height     Let  this  dfmlimtioa  be 

of  observation:  conjectures  on    this  subject  have  denoted  hy  d,  iheh  m—dii  obviously  tbe  tetnper. 

been    hazarded  by   Euler  and    Saussure ;   the  first  ature  required.     An  example  will  make   this  ruk 

gives  it  in  harmonic  progression;   and   Saussure  sufficiently  obvioui.      In     latitude  56*    the   beat 

supposed  the  decrease  of  temperature  to    amount  below    being  54^,   required     the    temperature   of 

to  10  for  287  feet  of  ascent.     Mr.    Kirwan,  how.  the  air  at  the  height  of  803  feet« 

ever,  rejecting  those  improbabilities,  shows  in  the  m         32         22 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  the         Herem  »  54»  /  =  5,&3.%  = = 

rate  of  diminution  depends  upon  the  precise  tem-  t                        54.33 

perature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  an  expe-  —  — '1 1 

riment  is  made;  he  has  besides  invented  an  inge-  h    100 

nious  mode  of  ascertaining  the  rate  in  every  in-  0.401  ^  c,  and  c  X  -*—  ^  0l404  X  8.03  =■  S.S4 

stance,  admitting   the  temperature   at  the   surface  100 

to  be  known.  =d,  and  m —  =54  —  3.24  =  50.75  :  here  we  sec 

This  gradual  approach  to  cold  demonstrates  that  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  803  fieet  above  tbe 

at  a  certain  height  eternal  congelation  must  prevail ;  surface  of  the  earth  is  5U<^  /.V. 

that  hiight  varies  of  course  according  to  the  latitude  Estimating   the  diminution  from   this    method, 

of  the  place,  being  highest  at  the  equator,  and  gra-  which  corresponds  with  observation,  we    find  tiut 

dually  descending  on  approaching  tbe  poles ;  it  is  heat  lessens  in  an  arithmetical   progression ;  and 

also  lower  in  the  winter.     The  cold  on  the  sumnnt  from  the  same  premises  it  may  be  concluded  thai 

of  Pinchinca  was  found,  by  M.  Bouguer,  to  extend  the  warmth  of  the  air  at  some  distance  from  the 

from  seven  to  nine  degrees  every  morning  previ-  earth  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  rising  of  heated 

ous  to  the  rising  of  the   sun   below  the  freezing  strata  of  air  from   the  earth^s  surface,  but  to  the 

point,  from   which  he  conjectured,  that  the   mean  conducting  power  of  the  air. 

height  of  the  term  of  congelation  (or  that  region  The  upper  strata   of  the  atmosphoe   are  fre. 

where  water  congeals  on  some  part  of  every  day  quently  warmer  in  winter  than  the  lower,  sad  the 

in  the  year)   between  the  tropics,  is  15,577  feet  preceding  rule  is  applicable  to  the  temperature  of 

above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  latitude  28o,  he  sup*  the  air  during  the  summer  months  only.     Accord- 

poses  it  to  be  13,440  during  summer;  taking  '^tbe  ing  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1777,  a 

diff*erence    between    the    freezing    point    and  the  thermometer  placed   on  the  summit   of  Arthur's 

equator,  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  bears  the  same  Seat,  the  thirty-first  of  January,  the  year  before, 

proportion  to  the  term  of  congelation  nt  the  equa-  stood  six  degrees  higher  than  a  second  at  Hswk- 

tor  that  the  difference  between  the  mean  tempera-  hill,  situated  684  feet  below  it :  this  saperior  heat 

ture  of  any  other  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  freez-  is  considered  by  Mr.  Kirwan  to  be  produced  by 

inpr  point,  bears  to  the  term  of  congelation  in  that  a  current  of  heated  air  flowing  firom    the  eqostar 

latitude."  *^  Thus,**  continues  Dr.  Thomson,  "  the  towards  the   north  pole  during   our  winier.      A 

mean   heat  of  the  equator  being   84°,  the  differ-  general   idea  has  now  been  given  of  the   metiod 

ence  between  it  and  3'^  is  52 ;    the  mean  heat  of  by  which  the  mean    annual    temperature    may  be 

latitude  28^  is  72.3°,  the  dlff*erencc  between  which  found  throughout  the  known  regions  of  the  gkihe; 

and   32   is  40.3.     Then  52  :  15,577  :  :  40.3  :  but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  universality 

12,072."     Mr.  Kirwan  calculated  another  table  on  of  the  rules:    for    instance   the    Pacific     Ooeaa, 

this  subject,  from  latitude  0,  where  he  makes  the  between  latitude  52°   and  66^  north,   and   at  the 

mean   height  of  the  term   of  congelation  15,577,  northern  extremity,  is  only  42   miles  in  breadzh, 

by  gradations  of  five  degrees  up  to  latitude  80 —  and  at  its  southern  is  1 300  miles ;  it  is  therefore 

]  20  feet ;  higher  than  this,  called  the  lower  term  of  but   reasonable  to  suppose,    that    the    temperature 

congelation    which   varies  with  circumstances   and  must  be  greatly  affected  by  the  land  sorrottadag 

seasons,   M.    Bouguer  places  another,   called   by  it,  which  rises  into  chains  of  mountains,  with  anm- 

bim   the  upper  term,   and  beyond  this  no  visible  mits  bearing  snow  great  part  of  the  year,  exchiaive 

vapour  ascends.     The  former  gentleman  supposes  of  the  islands  consisting  of  high   lands  scattered 

this  line  far  less  liable  to  variation  in  the  summer  within  it     Mr.  Kirwan  concludes,  in  oonseqiKOcew 

than  the  lower  term,  and  therefore    adopted  it  to  that  its  temperature  is  four  or  five  degrees  befew 

ascertain  the  rate  of  diminution  of  heat  on  ascend-  the  standard ;   this  supposition   cannot,   hovrrer, 

ing  into  the  atmosphere.     Bouguer  determined  the  be  brought  to  any  d^ree  of  certainty,  frtNn  a  d^ 

height  of  this  term  in  one  instance,  but   Kinvan  ciency  of  observations.    It  has  been  a  geaeraKy 

went  further,  and  produced  a  table  of  its  height,  for  received   opinion   that  the  southern     hemispfaefc, 

every  degree  of  latitude  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  beyond   tlie  fortieth   degree  of  latitude,  is   modi 

We  shall  quote   Mr.  Kirwans   rule  for  obtaining  colder  than    correspondiog    parts  of   the    nofth- 

the  temperature  at  any   given   height,  admitting  ern:   this  our  philosopher  has  proved  to  be  trae 

that    the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  with   respect  to   the  summer  of  the  Ibrmer  ;  hA 

is  known.    *^  Let  the  observed  temperature  at  the  that  the  winter  in  the  same  latitude  b  milder  tkaa 

surface  of  the  earth  be  =>  m,  the  height  given  =/(»,  and  in  the  latter,    ^ee  Cz.| mat£ . 

the  height  of  congelation  for  the  given  latitude  be  =  Inconsiderable    seas,    in    t^n^pcrate    and   coli 

m — 32  climates,  are  colder  in  winier  and  warmer  m  sma- 

t ;  then =  the  diminution  of  temperature  mer  than  the  standard  ocean,  as  they  arc  oeceR^ 

t  rily  under  the  influence  of  natural  operations  from 

~^{  the  land,   and    its  tcmj»erature,    particularh'  the 

Gulph   of  Bothnia,  which  is  generally  frcsen  »a 
the  winter,  but  the  water  is  sometimes  hcaicd  ia 
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«  •  •  •  *  *    • 

the  nmioer  to  70*,  a  tUte  the  oppoiite  pirt  of  the  DaltoD  asserts  that  the  quantity  is  about  5  inchei 

Atlantic  nerer  acquires;  the  German  Sea  Is  fire  !n  the  same  period.    Mi.  Prevost  made  some  curious 

degrees  wanner  in  summer  than  the  Atlantic,  and  experiments  to  ascertain  why  dew  should  be  depo- 

more  than  three  colder  in  winter ;  the  Mediterra-  sited  on  glass*  when  it  did  not  adhere  to  metal 

Dean  is  almost  throughout  warmer  both  in  winter  almost  in  contact:  plates  of  metal  fixed  on  glass 

and  summer,  which  therefore  causes  the  Atlsntic  are  sometimes  covered  by  dew,  and  at  others  the 

to  flow  into  it;  and  the  Black  Sea  being  colder  case  is  reversed;  in  the  latter  instance  they  are 

than  the  Mediterranean,  flows  into  the  latter.  bounded  by  a  dry  zone:  if  the  other  surface  of  the 

It  appears  from  meteorological  tables^  that  the  gUss  is  exposed,  the  part  opposed  to  the  metal 

eastern  part  of  North  America  has  a  much  colder  remains  perfectly  dry ;  and  if  the  metal  is  applied 

air  than  the  opposite  European  coast,  and  falls  again,  it  will  not  prevent  the  deposition.      The 

short  of  the  standard  by  about  ten  or  twelve  de-  experiment  may  be  made  at  a  window  when  moisture 

grees.     There  are  several  causes  which  produce  attaches  to  eidier  side.    M.  Prevost  observes  that 

this  considerable  di&rence.    The  greatest  eleva-  glass  is  covered  externally,  even  when  the  air  is 

tioo  in  North  America  is  between  the  40th  and  50th  wannest  within  the  house,  and  that  metal  fixed 

degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  1 00th  and  II  0th  internally  receives  more  moisture  than  the  gUn. 

of  longitude  west  from  London,  and  there  the  most  After  pursuing  the  subject  to  its  utmost  limits^ 

considerable  rivers  have  their  origin.    The  height  this    gentleman   concludes    that    the    phenomena 

alone  is  suffidenft  to  make  this  tract  colder  than  it  are  entirely  the  effect  of  the  action  of  heat    That 

would  otherwise  be;   but  there  are  other  causes,  description  of  dew  known  by  the  name  of  honey-dew 

and  those  are  most  extensive  forests,  and  large  is  attributed  to  insects. 

swamps  and  morasses,  each  of  which  exclude  heat  The  strata  of  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 

from  the  earth,  and  consequently  prevent  it  from  unquestionably  conOins  more  moisture,  or  vapour, 

ameliorating  the  rigour  of  winter.    Many  exten-  than  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere.    The  re- 

dre  lakes  ue  to  the  east,  and  Hudaon*s  Bay  more  gions  above  the  summits  of  mountains  are  pro- 

to  the  north ;  a  chain  of  mountains  extend  on  the  bably  very  dry ;  and  De  Luc  and  Saussure  say, 

south  of  the  latter,  and  those  equally  prevent  the  the  air  on  those  they  explored  wss  less  impregnated 

accumulation  of  heat ;  besides,  this  bsy  is  bounded  with  vapour  in  the  night  than  during  the  day ;  for 

on  the  east  by  the  mountainous  country  of  La-  as  the  stratum  next  Uie  earth  condenses  and  cools 

brador,  and  has    many  islands ;    from  all  which  at  the  former  period,  there  can  be'  no  doubt  that 

circumstsnces  arise  the  lowness  of  the  tempera-  each  stratum  descends,  yet  as  clouds  sre  seen  to 

ture,    and    the   piercing    cold    of   the  oorth-wett  tower  far  above  the  most  elevated  peaks,  vapour 

winds.    The  snnual  decrease  of   the    forests  for  must  at  particular  times  rise  to  an  amazing  height, 

the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground,  and  the  con.  Rain  never  descends  till  the  transparency  of  the 

sumption  for  building  and  fuel,  is   supposed    to  air  ceases,  and  the  invisible  vapours  become  vesi- 

have  occasioned  a  considerable  decrease  of  cold  in  cular,  when  clouds  form,  snd  at  length  the  drops 

the  winter ;  and  if  this  should  be  the  result,  much  fall :  clouds,  instead  of  forming  gradually  at  once 

will  yet  he  done  towards  bringing  the  temperature  throughout  all  parts  of^he  horizon,  generate  in  a 

of  the  European  and  American  continents  to  some-  particular  spot,  and  imperceptibly  increase,  till  the 

thing  like  a  leveL  whole  expanse  is  obscured.  It  is  singular  that  clouds 

Continents  have  a  colder  atmosphere  than  collect  and  spread  at  a  considerable  height  in  the 
islands  situated  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude :  atmosphere,  where  the  air  Is  drier  than  in  the  lower 
and  countries  lying  to  the  windward  of  the  supe-  strata,  which  are  generally  overcharged  with  moia- 
rior  classes  of  mountains,  or  forests,  are  warmer  ture.  **  It  is  equslly  remsrkable,**  says  a  late 
than  those  which  sre  to  the  leeward.  Earth,  al-  writer,  *'  that  the  part  of  the  atmosphere  at  which 
ways  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  has  they  form  has  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  extreme 
a  greater  capacity  to  receive  and  retain  heat  than  moisture,  nor  near  that  point,  even  a  moment 
sand  or  stones ;  the  latter  therefore  are  heated  and  before  their  formation.'*  Thus  it  appears  that 
cooled  with  more  rapidity :  it  is  from  this  circum-  their  formation  does  not  proceed  from  a  greater 
stance  that  the  intense  heats  of  Africa  and  quantity  of  vapour  accumulating  than  could  re- 
Arabia,  and  the  cold  of  Terra  del  FuegOy  are  de-  main  in  the  atmosphere  without  passing  its  maxi- 
rived.  The  temperature  of  growing  vegetables  mum.  M.  De  Luc  asserts,  that  the  heat  of  clouds 
changes  very  gradually ;  but  there  is  a  considers-  exceeds  that  of  the  surrounding  air  in  some  parti- 
ble evaporation  from  them  :  if  these  exist  in  great  cular  instances ;  hence  their  formation  csnnot  arise 
numbers,  and  corigregated,  or  in  forests,  their  fo-  from  the  cspacity  of  air  for  combining  with  mois- 
liage  preventing  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  reaching  ture  being  decreased  by  cold,  as  clouds  may 
the  earth,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  immediate  frequently  be  observed,  which,  after  floating 
atmosphere  must  be  greatly  afiixted  by  the  ascent  through  the  atmosphere  during  the  heat  of  the 
of  chilled  vapours.  day,  disappear  at  night  when  the  heat  diminishes  ; 

Our  next  object  is  the  ascent  and  descent  of  thus  we  might  proceed  to  prove  that  clouds  do  not 

water.    The  first  mentioned  operation  of  this  fluid  originate  in  the  way  supposed  by  many  observers, 

has  been  noticed  already.     See  Evaporatiok .  and  that  we  are  still   ignorant  in  what  manner 

Dews,  the  eflfect  of  the  same  cause,  are  va-  vapour  is  disposed  of,  after  it  enters  the  atroo- 
riously  accounted  for  by  different  observers  of  sphere;  end  why  it  rejects  Its  assumed  form,  re- 
nature  ;  the  general  result,  however,  seems  to  be,  turns  sgsin  to  vspour,  and  falls  in  rain ;  and  why 
that  they  are  the  hut  feeble  efforts  of  evaporation,  evaporation  should  prevail  during  very  hot  and 
which,  deprived  of  their  warm  stimulus  by  the  sp-  dry  seasons,  without  visibly  saturating  the  whole 
proach  of  night,  fall  through  the  chill  of  the  air  in  atmosphere.  Theories  in  this  instance  are  of 
extremely  small  and  distinct  globules,  covering  very  little  use,  as  the  subject  is  evidently  plsced 
every  substance  with  that  trembling  and  brilliant  too  far  out  of  our  reach  for  experiment :  in  thia 
lustre  which  rsin  is  incapable  of  afibrding  through  state  of  uncertainty  we  must  have  recourse  to  facts, 
the  freight  of  each  drop.  According  to  Hales  3.'iB  The  quantity  of  rain,  taken  at  an  annua)  mean, 
inches  of  dew  annually  fails  on  Uie  earth ;   but  is  the  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  it  lessens  gradu- 
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ally  to  the  poles;  but  there  are  fewer  days  of  raia  breddog  through  an  uniformly  dense  cloud,  nesrfy 

there,  the  number  of  which  increase  in  proportion  exhausted  by  rain  falling  from  it,  may  produce  a 

to  the  distance  from  it.     llie  Journal  de  Physique  similar  effect  on  moisture  in  a  fluid  staler  and  ihis 

contains  the  following  observations :   *^  From  north  is  demonstrated  frequently  by   the   sun   appeariag 

latitude  l'i°  to  4,i°  the  mean  number  af  rainy  days  through  such  clouds.     TIte  parhelia,  or  mock:  sun, 

is  78  ;  from  43<>  to  46°,  the  mean  number  is  103  ;  is  another  phenomenon,  effected  by  the  rays  oi  the 

from  46°  to  50°,   134;  and  from  51°  to  60°,  161."  sun  darted  upon  frozen  or  fluid  particles  of  water 

Winter  often  produces  a  greater  number  of  rainy  on  either  side  of  that  body ;  but  the  exact  manner 

days  than  summer,  though  the  quantity  of  rain  is  in  which  this  appearance    originates    camx>t,    lor 

more  considerable  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  obvious  reasons,  be  ascertained, 
season :  at  Pctersburgh  rain  and  snow  fall  on  an         A  constant  attendant  upon  each  of  the  pliexso. 

average  84   days  of  the  winter,  and  the  quantity  mena  that  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate  is  wird ; 

amounts  to   about  five   inches;    on   the   contrary',  the  doctrine  of  which  deserves  every  potsible  attea- 

the   summer  produces  eleven   inches  in  about  the  tion,  as  much  of  oui'  comfort,  and  health,  and  cc4n- 

same  number  of  days.     Mountainous  districts  are  merce   wholly  depends  upon  it.     Were  it  not  f<x 

subject  to  great  falls  of  rain  ;  among  the  Andes  par-  this   agitation   of  the  air,  putrid    effluvia    ari^ic^ 

ticularly  it  rains  almost  incessantly,  while  the  flat  from  the  habitations  of  man,    and  from  vege:ab»t 

country  of  Egypt  is  consumed  by  endless  drought,  substances,    besides    the    exhalations    from    w2ter, 

The  rain  gauge  affords  reason  to  suppose,   that  a  would  soon  render  it  unfit  for  respiration,  anJ  i 

greater  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  lower  strata  of  general  mortality  would  be  the  coosequence.     In 

the  atmosphere  than  in   those  above,    which    may  this   instance    also   the   philosopher    finds  his  pro> 

be  accounted  for  by   the  drops  attracting  vapour  gross  arrested,  and  his  research  bounded  by  icsur. 

in  their  near  approach  to  the  earth,  though  it  must  mountable     obstacles ;     still     however,     there    s.'e 

be  admitted,  that  Mr.  Copland,  of  Dumfries,  disco-  many  facts  established  that  are  highly  saii&i^vi  r\-. 

vered  the  rain  collected  in  the   lower  gauge   was  The  temperate  zones  are  not  under  the  ir.tI::croe 

greatest  when  it  continued  falling  for  some  time,  of  as  regular  winds  as  between  the  tropics :  thefr^L 

and  that  the  greatest  quantity  was  collected  in  the  ui/id  prevails  annually  and  regularly  in  lYtane  perU 

higher  during  short  rains,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  of  tue  Pucific  and  Atlantic  oceans  which  lie  crar 

lengthened  ones.  the  equator;  it  blows  from  the  north-east  with'n  a 

As  rain  is  known  to  fall  at  all  hours  of  the  day  few  points  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  attd  frx-ra 

and  night,   and  at  every  season  of  the  year,  it  is  the  south  east  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  ln:er. 

apparent   that  it    is    caused    by   operations   which  val   space   of    these   separate    winds    is    from   T!-e 

prevail   eternally,    and    without    defined    intcrrup-  second  to  the   fifth    degree  of  north  laticud'f,  »Si^ 

lion.     M.   Toaldo  seems  to   think    that  a  greater  within  the  limits  just  mentioned,  where   the  vi&i 

quantity  descends  in   the   night  than  in  the  day  ;  may   be  said  never  to  blow  from  the  north  or  th< 

and  it  is  certain  that  a  south  wind  produces  more  south ;  but  there  are  dreadful  storms,  and  perfect 

rain  than   any  others,   though  it   falls   during   the  calms,   equally   dangerous   and   perplexing    to   i^^e 

prevalence  of  evcrj' wind:   heavy  falls  also  occur  in  mariner,   who   finds    the   force  of  the  traJe  w.iis 

the  most  complete  calms.    M.  Cottc  published  a  pa-  decline  as  he  approaches  their  boundary.     BetTrrti 

per  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  from  wliith  it  ap*  the  tenth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  south  la' itude  tli«: 

pcars  that  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  descending  at  trade  wind  prevails  in  the  Indian  ocean  ;  but  nt>r:'n 

147   places  between  latitude   M"  and  6(1°  north,  is  of  it  there  is  a  change  every  half  year,  when  iW\ 

34.7    inches.      "Let  us  suppose  then,"    observes  blow    in   an   opposite  direction   to    their   prcvic-s 

Dr.  Thomson,   **  (which   cannot  be  very  far  from  course :     these   are    termed    monsoons,   and   tbex 

the  truth)   that  the  mean    annual  quantity  of  rain  change    is  constantly   productive   of  variable  a  r^ 

for  the  whole  globe  is  34  inches.     The  superficies  and   storms  of  extreme  violence,  which  freqiicnlr 

of  the  globe  consists  of   1 70,9«  1,91 '2  square  miles,  continue   from   five   to   six    weeks,    during   «ii  cb 

or   686,401,41)8,471,475,200   square   inches:   the  period    the  navigation    is   very   dangerous.      The 

quantity   of  rain,    therefore,   f<«lling   annually   will  monsoons   take   place   one  on    the   south   and  t^ft;> 

amount     to     2.i,337,(M0,8l!2,();>O,  156,800  '  cubic  other  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  to  the  Ird.au 

inches,  or  somewhat  more  than  ^  1,751  cubic  miles  ocean,   and   they   extend   to    the    eastern  cjast  «/ 

of  water.''  China,  and  the  longitude  of  New   Holland,  fmra 

There  are  52,745,253  square  miles  of  dry  land  Africa :    they,     however,    sufl^er     partial    cban^n 

on  the  globe;  consequently  the  annual  amount  of  through  local  circumstances.      They   are,   be?.:-'*, 

the  quantity   of  rain   descending   upon    it  will  be  not  altogether  confined  to  the  space  just  meQtiun<>H« 

30,960  cubic  miles.     The  sea  is  supposed  to  receive  as   the   wind  blows   from    the   east   or    cortfa.»^ 

13,140  cubic   miles  of  water  which  flows  into  it  between    September  and    April,    and   for   the    rp- 

annually ;     therefore   it    must     supply    an    equal  mainder  of  Uie  year  from  the  south-west  on  ir^e 

quantity   by    evaporation,    or   the   land    would   be  coast  of  Brazil,  between  cape   St   Aagustiue  ic5 

completely  drained   of  every  particle  of  moisture,  the  isle  of  St.  Catherine.      Having  thus  direeiod 

Mr.  Dalton  estimates  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  the  attention   of  the   reader   to  this    pan   of  :b.- 

in  England  at  31  inches.  subject,  we  shall  pass   to  the  prevaihng  winds  ol 

Exclusive  of  the  general  appearance  of  vapour,  our   native    country,    which   were    ascertained    t\ 

when  condensed  into  clouds,  there  are  other  forms  order   of  the   Royal   Society    of  Locdon,    wb-.-h 

in  which    the  existence  of  moisture  in   the  atmo-  learned   body     published    the    ibllowiog   result    »n 

sphere  is  observable,  particularly  the  halo,  a  lu-  their  Transactions, 
minous  circle  appearing  under  certain  circum- 
stances round  the  eun,  moon,  and  stars.  This  has 
been  almost  universallv  as^crihed  to  the  ravs  of 
light  issuing  from  those  bodies  passing  through  a 
frozen  medium  of  hail  or  snow  ;  and  that  this  may 
be  the  case  admits  of  very  little  doubt ;  but  it 
is  equally  probable,    that   the   rays    of   the    sun 
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The  sane  regUler  shovt,  tlai  the  foitth*«est 
^ii4  blows  more  upoa  ao  avenge  in  each  month 
of  the  year  than  any  other,  particularly  in  July 
and  August ;  that  the  north  east  prevaili  dafiag 
January,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  and  ia 
moftt  iififfequent  in  February,  Jaly*  September, 
and  I>ecembert  the  north-weat  occurring  more 
frequently  from  November  to  March,  and  leas  ao  in 
September  and  October  than  in  any  other  monthi. 
In  the  fitth  volume  of  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  there  is  a  table  of  seven  years*  cloee 
observauon  made  by  Dr.  Meek  near  Glaifow, 
the  average  of  which  ia  stated  as  follows : 

Winds.  Days.       Windiu  Dsys. 

8outh.west    .    .174    North-east    .    104 
North-west   .    .    40    South-weast  .     47 

In  Ireland  the  prevailing  winds  are  the  west 
and  south-west  The  different  degrees  of  its 
Tnotion  next  excite  our  attention;  and  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  it  varies  in 
gradations  from  the  gentlest  zephyr  which  plays 
upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  gently  undulating  them, 
to  the  fbrious  tempest,  calculated  to  inspire 
horror  in  the  breast  of  the  most  callous :  it  is  also 
a  nost  remarkable  fact,  that  violent  currents  of 
air  pass  along,  as  it  were  within  a  line,  without 
aenaibly  agitating  that  beyond  them.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  cele- 
lirated  aeronaut  Lunardi  ascended  in  his  balloon, 
which  was  conveyed  with  great  velocity  by  the 
wind  at  the  rate  of  70  miles  an  hour,  while  a 
perfect  calm  existed  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
faood. 

There  are  many  circumstances  attending  the 
operations  of  the  air,  which  we  term  wind,  that 
serve  for  a  basis  for  well-founded  conjectures, 
and  those  united  to  the  result  of  daily  observation, 
render  the  explanation  of  its  phenomena  tolerably 
satisfactory.  It  must  be  dear  to  tbe  most  common 
capacity,  that  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  descend 
perpendicularly  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  earth  under 
the  torrid  xone,  that  part  of  it  must  receive 
a  greater  portion  of  heat  than  those  where  they 
fall  obliquely;  the  heat  thus  acquired  communi- 
cates to  the  air,  which  it  rarifies  and  causes  to 
ascend,  and  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  this  opera- 
tion is  immediately  filled  by  the  chill  air  from  the 
north  and  south*  The  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  gradually  lessens  to  the  poles  from  the 
equator :  at  that  point  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teco  geographical  miles  in  a  minute :  this  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  atmosphere  in  Ibe  same 
degree;  therefore  if  part  of  it  was  conveyed 
instantaneously  from  latitude  30*  it  would  not 
directly  acquire  the  velocity  of  that  at  the  equator ; 
consequently  the  ridges  of  the  earth  must  meet  it, 
aod  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  east  wind ;  the 
efiect  is  similar  upon  die  cold  air  procetding  from 
tbe  north  and  south,  and  this  nmilarity  must  be 
admitted  to  extend  to  each  place  particularly  heat- 
ed by  the  beams  of  tbe  sun. 

The  moon  being  a  large  body,  situated  compara- 
tively near  tbe  earth,  is  known  to  affect  the  at- 
mosphere in  its  revolutions  by  the  pressure  of  that 
upon  tbe  sea,  so  as  to  cause  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  it,  which  we  term  tides :  it  cannot,  therefore, 
be  doubted,  that  some  of  the  winds  we  experience 
are  caused  by  her  motion. 

Tbe  regular  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  known  by 
tbe  name  of  land  and  sea  breeses,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  opon  the  above  principle:  the  heat- 
cd  rarified  land  air  rises,  and  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  cbill  damp  air  from  the  auriaoe  of  the  aea; 


that  IfWB  tbe  hills  in  the  ndgfabeurhood 
eoM  and  dense  in  tbe  course  of  the  night,  deseeniB 
and  press  upon  the  comparadvefy  lighter  air 
over  the  sea,  and  hence  the  land  breeze.  Grant- 
ing  that  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  the  diur- 
nal movement  of  the  sun,  affects  our  atmosphere, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  a  westward  motion  of 
tbe  air  amat  prevail  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
trade  winds,  the  consequence  of  which  is  an 
easterly  current  on  each  side;  from  this  then  it 
proceeds  that  south-west  winds  are  so  frequent 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  over  tbe  At* 
lantic  ocean.  Mr.  Kirwan  attributes  our  constant 
south-west  winds,  particularly  during  winter,  to  an 
opposite  current  prevalent  between  the  coast  of 
Malabar  and  the  Moluccas  at  the  same  period: 
this,  he  adds,  must  be  supplied  from  regions  close 
to  the  pole,  *^  which  must  be  recruited  in  its  turn 
from  the  countries  to  the  south  of  it  in  the  western 
parts  of  our  hemisphere.'* 

The  variable  winds  cannot  be  so  readily  ae- 
counted  for;  yet  it  is  evident  that  though  they 
seem  the  efExt  of  capricioua  causes,  they  depend 
upon  a  regular  system  arranged  by  the  great 
Author  of  nature.  That  accurate  and  successful 
observer  of  part  of  his  works,  tbe  celebrated 
Franklin,  discovered  in  1740  that  winds  originate 
at  the  precise  point  towards  which  they  blow. 
This  philosopher  had  hoped  to  observe  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  at  Philadelphia,  but  was  prevented  by 
a  north-east  storm  that  commenced  at  seven  in  the 
evening.  This  he  afterwards  found  did  not  occur 
at  Boston  till  eleven,  and  upon  inquiry  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  it  passed  to  the  north-east  at 
the  rate  of  about  100  miles  an  hour.  The  manner 
in  which  he  accounts  for  this  retrograde  proceeding 
is  so  satisfactory,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his  awn 
words,  particularly  as  his  assertions  are  supported 
by  recent  observations  both  in  America  and  Scot- 
land. He  argued  thus :  '*  1  suppose  a  long  canal 
of  water,  stopped  at  the  end  by  a  gate.  The 
water  is  at  rest  till  the  gate  is  opened ;  then  it  be- 
gins to  move  out  through  the  gate,  and  tlie  water 
next  the  gate  is  first  in  motion,  and  moves  on 
towards  the  gate ;  and  so  on  successively,  till  the 
water  at  the  head  of  the  canal  is  in  motion,  which  it  is 
last  of  alL  In  this  case  all  tbe  water  moves  indeed 
towards  the  gate,  but  tbe  successive  times  of  begin- 
ning tbe  motion  are  in  the  contrary  way,  via. 
from  the  gate  back  to  the  head  of  the  canal. 
Thus,  to  produce  a  north-east  storm,  I  suppose 
some  great  rarefactioa  of  the  air,  in  or  near  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico;  tbe  air  arising  thence  has  its 
place  supplied  by  th^  next  more  northen,  cooler, 
and  therefore  denser  and  heavier  air ;  a  successive 
current  is  formed^  to  which  our  coast  and  inland 
mountains  give  a  north  east  direction.*'  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  made  by  captain  Cook,  the 
north-east  winds  prevail  in  the  Northern  Padfie 
ocean  during  the  same  spring  months  they  do 
with  us  ;  from  which  facts  it  appears  that  tbe  cold 
air  from  America  and  the  north  of  Europe  flows  at 
that  season  into  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
(British  Eucydo,)  For  more  on  this  subject»  see 
Raik,  Wxathse,  Wind,  &c. 

MBTEOKOMANCY.  a  species  of  divina. 
tion  by  meteors,  principally  by  lightning  and 
tbttiider:  this  method  of  divination  passed 
from  tbe  Tuscans  to  the  Romans,  with  whom, 
as  Seneca  informs  us,  it  was  held  in  high  e^ 

4AAna 

ME'TEOROUS  ii.(frominetfor)  Having 
tlie  nature  of  a  meteor  (^Milton), 


MET  MET 

ME'TER.  s,  (from  mete.).  A  measnrer.  without beingallowcdthelibcrtyofilltlstratJn^ 

ME'TEWAKD.     Me'tetard.    *.   (mete  those  passages, reasoning  apontheni,  or draii- 

and  ^(ir(/,  or   wand.)     A   staff  of  a  certain  ing  any  conclusions  from  thcoi;  Xihusias  an 

length  wherewith  measures  are  taken (-^/*cAam.  apostate  from  the  protectant  religion ;  the  two 

Leviticus).  Waleuburgs,  and  others  who  con6ned  thero- 

METHE'GLIN.  s.  (meddyglyn^  Welsh.)  i^elves  to  the  business  of  answering  objectluns 

Drink  made  of  honey  boiled  with  water  and  and  repelling  attacks;  and  cardinal  Kichelifo, 

fermented.     See  Mead.  who  confine^d  the  whole  contruversy  to  tlf 

METHI'NKS,  verb  impersonal,    I  think  ;  single  article  of  the  divine  institation  and  an- 

it  seems  to  me  ;  meseems  (Spenser).  thority  of  the  church.    The  luethodists  of  the 

METHOD.    Methodus.    (from  fxeMof.)  second  class  were  of  opinion,  that  the  most ex^ 

In  logic  and  rhetoric,  the  art  or  ruleofdis-  pedient  manner  of  reducing  the  protestaots to 

posing  thinefs  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  silence,  was  not  to  attack  them  by  piecemeal, 

may  be  easily  comprehended  ;  either  in  order  hut  to  overwhelm  them  at  once,  by  the  weight 

to  discover  the  truth,  which  we  ourselves  are  of  some  general  principle  orprestimption^sooie 

ignorant  of;  or  to  show  and  demonstrate  it  to  universal  argument,  which  comprehended,  or 

others  when  known,  or  to  fix  it  in  theme-  might  be  applied  to  all  the  points  contested  Hi*, 

mory.    See  Disposition.    (Jassendus  distri-  tween  the  two  churches:  thus  imitating  thir 

butes  method,  with  regard  to  its  object,  into  conduct  of  those  military  leaders,  who,  instead 

three  kinds,  or  branches ;  viz.  methodus  inven-  of  spending  their  time  and  strength  in  slr^fn 

<io»i>,  the  method  of  invention,  or  discovering  and  skirmishes,  endeavour  to  put  an  emi  t.> 

a  truth  unknown.                             ^  the  war  by  a  general  and  decisiveaction.  Tl«^ 

Methodus  judicii^  the  method  of  judging  or  polemics  rested  the  defence  of  popery  apon  prr- 

determining  of  a  truth,  or  proposition,  pro-  scription;  the  wicked  lives  of  protestantprini-n 

posed.  who  had  left  the  church  of  Rome ;  the  criase 

And  methodus  demonstrationist^  or  method,  of  religious  schism;  the  variety  of  opinions 

of  demonstration  ;  that  is,  of  exhibiting  it  to  among  profestants,  with  regard  to  doctrine  and 

another.  discipline  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  teneU 

Method  is  distributed  by  others  into  two  ge-  and  worship  of  the  church  of  Itonie.     To  ihi* 

neral  kinds,  viz.  natural  and  arbitrary.     Na-  class  belong  NicoUe,  the  Jansenist  doctor,  the 

tural  method  is  that  which  observes  the  order  famous  Bossuet,  &c.  Mosb.  Eccl.  tiist.Toi.ir. 

of  nature,  and  proceeds  in  such  a  manner,  as  p.  307,  &c.  8vo, 

thattheknowledgeof  things  which  follow  de-  The  protestant  methodists  in  thii  countrr 

pends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  things  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  community.    In  tbr 

go  before.  Arbitrary  method  leaves  the  order  year  1729,  they  sprang  up  at  Oxford,  uodfr 

of  nature,  and  accommodates  itself  to  many  Mr.  Morgan  (who  soon  after  died)  and  Mr. 

purposes :  as  to  treasure  up  things,  and  retain  John  Wesley.     In  the  month  of  November  of 

them  in  the  memory;  to  harangue  and  per-  that  year,  tiie  latter  being  then  fellow  of  Lin- 

?_  .1       i._:  _i        11  „    t^          .      »end  some  erening* in 

Testament  along  with 
Mor^n,  roTB- 

sued  in  poetry  and  orator}'.  moner,  of  Christ  Church,  and  Mr.  Kirkham, 

METHO'DICAL.    a.' (methodique.   Ft.)  of  Merton  college.     N<'xt  year,  two  or  thn^ 

Ranged  or  proceeding  in  due  or  just  order  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  o'v 

(Addison).  pupjl  of  Mr.  Charles  Weslry,  obtained  le.iv^  {•» 

METHO'DICALLY.  ad.  According  to  me-  attend  those  meetings.     Two  years  after  thrr 

thod  and  order  (SnclcUng),  were  joined  by  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Queen's  of- 

ToMK'I'HODISE.  v.  a.  (from  method)  lege,  Mr.    Broughton,  of  Exeter,   and   A)?. 

To  reguhite  ;  to  dispose  in  oid«*r  (Addison).  James  Hervey  ;  and  in  1735,  they  were  joii>.  i 

METHODISTS,  in  ecclesiasticul  history,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitfield,  tben  ia  l.> 

IS  a  denomination  applied  to  difftrcnt  sects,  eigliteeutii  year.  They  soon  obtained  the  r.attM> 

both  papists  and  proU'stants.     The  popish  me-  of  methodists,  from  tlie  exact  regularity  of  t!«>-'t 

thodists  were  thobc  polemical  doctors,  of  whom  lives;  which  gave  occasion  to  a  younc  f  «^i^- 

the  most  eminent  arose  in  Prance  towards  the  tleman,  of  Christ  Church,  to  say — **  Hcrrii  j 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  oppo-  new  set  of  methodists  sprang  np!'*  aIloir:n^ 

sition  to  the  Hu«>n«*nots,  or  protcstants.     Tlie  to  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians,  who  prartU^J 

methodists,  from  iheir  nuntirr  of  treating  the  medicine  by  method  or  regular  nilcs,  in  t»p;»»- 

controversy  witli  their  opponents,  may  be  di-  sition  to  qniickfry  or  empirici.Hm.     Thus  n  c> 

vided  into'  two  classes.     The  one  may  com-  the  term  niethod'ist  originally  applied  In  tn  * 

prebend  those  doctors,  whose  method  of  dis-  body  of  Christians,  on  account  of  the  metlrv 

puting  with  the  protestants  was  disingenuous  dical  strictness  of  their  lives;  bnt  is  \in\tA 

and  unreasonable,  and  who  followed  the  ex-  now,  by  the  irreligious,  indiscriminately  *-- 

amples  of  those  military  chiefs,  who  shut  up  propriated  to  every  individual  whomanife^Ui 

their  troops  in  intrenclunents  and  strong  holds  more  than  ordinary  concern  for  the  salvatior  .»i 

in  order  to  cover  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  mankind.     These  heads  difTering  soon  an-^r- 

enemy.  Of  this  number  were  the  Jesuit  Veron  wards  in  religious  sentiments^  their  re*pec'i<' 

who  required  theprotostantsto  prove  the  tenets  followers  distrihutedthemselvesinto two  part«; 

of  their  church  by  plain  passages  of  scripture  the  one  under  Mr.  George  Whitfield,  tlte  oU;-: 


METHODISTS. 

aniler  Mr.  Jolm  and  Charles  Wesley.     Ediu  rivers  aud  falls  of  water ;  vistas  opening'  to  the 

cated  at  Oxford,  these  leaders  still  continued  view,  in  contrast  ivith  the  uncultivated  wild ; 

to  profess  an  attachment  to  the  articles  and  U-  deer  now  shooting'  across  the  road,  and  now 

turg-y  of  the  established  church,  though  they  scouring  through  the  woods,  while  the  eye 

more  commonly  adopted  the  mode  of  worship  was  frequently  relieved  hy  the  appearance  of 

which  prevails  amons;  the  dissenters.     Upon  orchards  and  plantations,  and  the  houses  of 

their  being  excluded  from  the  pulpits  in  many  g-entlemen  and  farmers  peeping  through  the 

churches  they  took  tu  preaching  in  the  fields;  trees,  formed  a  scenery  so  various  and  pic- 

and  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  in  cpnjunc-  turesque,  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  reflections, 

tion  with  the  fervour  of  tlieir  exertions,  they  and  present,  we  will  not  say  to  a  philosophic 

were  attended  by  some  thousands  of  people,  eye,  out  to  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  crea- 

In  their  public  labours,  Mr.  Whitfield  liaving  tnre,  the  most  sublime  and  agreeable  images, 

a  most  sonorous  voice,  was  remarkable  for  an  Their  worship  partook  of  the  general  simpli- 

engaging and  powerful  eloquence;  whilst  Mr.  city.     It  was   frequently  conducted  in  the 

John  Wesley,  being  less  under  the  influence  open  air.  The  woods  resounded  to  the  voice  of 

of  his  passions,  possessed  both  in  writing  and  the  preacher,  or  to  the  singing  of  his  niwierous 

preaching   a    perspicuous  and  commanding  congregation,  whilst  the  horses  fastened  to 

simplicity.     Even  their  enemies  confess  that  the  trees  formed  a  singular  addition  to  the  so- 


Ci}rnwall,  were  greatly  benefited  by  their  ex-  hills  and  valleys  re-echoed  the  patriarchal  dc- 

ertions.     In  consequence  of  their  attention  to  votions,  and  a  Seth  or  an  Enoch,  in  the  sha- 

the  religion  of  Jesus,  by  the  instrumentality  of  dow  of  a  projecting  rock,  or  beneath  the  fo- 

thesepreachers,  man V  of  them  rose  to  a  degree  liage  of  some  venerable  oak,  delivered  his 

ofrespectability  and  became  valuable  members  primeval   lectures,    and   was  a  preacher   of 

of  society-  The  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley  (who  righteousness  to  the  people  !'* 

died  in  London,  1791,  aged  eighty-eight,  and  The  distinguishing  pnnciplesof  methodism 

was  buried  in  the  ground  belonging  to  his  are,  salvation  by  faitn  in  Jesus  Christ  :percep« 

chapel,  the  fonndery  in  iMoor fields)  arc  Armi-  tible,  and  in  some  cases  instantaneous  conver- 

uians,  though  some  of  his  preachers  incline  to  sion ;  and  an  assurance  of  reconciliation  to  God, 

Baxterianism.    The  followers  of  Mr.  Whit-  with  which,  they  say,  the  new  birth,  or  being 

field  (who  died  in  1770,aged  fifty-six,  at  New-  born  again,  is  inseparably  attended.  On  these 

bury  Port,  near  Boston,  in  New  England,  and  doctrines  they  lay  the  utmost  stress.     Several 

was   buried  there)  are  Calvinists,  and  were  persons  have  written  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley  ; 

warmly  patronized  by  the  late  countess  dow-  there  is  one  by  Mr.  Hampson,  another  by  Dr. 

uffer  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom  Mr.  W.  was  Whitehead,  and  a  third  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr. 

chaplain,  and  who  was  a  lady  of  great  bene-  Moor.    Mr.  Whitfield's  life  was  drawn  up  by 

volenceand  piety      Ladv  Erskine  (a  near  re-  the  late  Dr.  Gillies,  of  Glasgow.   Mr.  We^iley 

lation  of  the  celebrated  counsellor  of  that  and  Mr.  Whitfield  both  published  an  account 

name)  took  her  situation,  and  was  said  to  be  of  their  travels  and  itinerant  labours  in  this 

eijually  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  this  part  kingdom  and  in  America.  These  sketches  are 

ok  the  religious  community.    With  respect  to  entitled  Journals,  and  serve  greatly  to  ill  us- 

the  splitting  of  the  Methodists  into  Calvin-  trate  the  principles  and  progress  of  method  ism. 

ists  and  Arminians,  it  happened  so  far  back  The  Wesley  an  methodists  are  now  so  ex- 

as'the  year  1741 ;  the  former  being  for  parti-  ceedin^ly  more  numerous  than  the  followers 

cular,  and  the  latter  for  nniversal,  redemption,  of  Whitfield,  that  the  term  methodists  h  now 

Both  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitfield  were  almost  constantly  confined  to  the  former.  They 
indefatigable  in  promoting  their  own  views  of  are  incorporated  into  a  regular  and  compact 
the  Clinstian  religion,  notwithstanding  all  the  body,  and  have  adopted  a  system  of  church-go- 
reproaches  with  which  they  were  stigmatized,  vernment,  which  has  a  wonderful  temiency  to 
It  is  well  known  that  for  this  purpose  they  unite  the  members  to  each  other.  *  Their  meet- 
went  over  several  times  to  America.  Mr.  ings  for  worship  and  for  business  are  of  various 
Whitfield,  indeed,  established  an  orphan  house  kinds,  and  are  distinguished  into  prayer-meet- 
in  Georgia,  for  which  he  made  large  collec-  ing,  class-meetings,  hand-meetings,  watcli- 
tioDS  in  this  country,  and  which  was  since  nights,  love-feasts,  yearly-covenants,  quarter- 
converted  into  a  college  for  the  education  of  W-meetings,  district-meeting!(,and  annual  con- 
voang  men,  designed  chiefly  for  the  ministry,  ferences.  Their  church  oSicers  are  denomi- 
rhia  college  has  oeen  lately  burnt  down.  nated  travelling  preachers,  who  are  divided  in- 

In  Amenca  the  methodists  were  extremely  to  superintendents  and  helpers;  local  preach- 
osefal,  riding  20  or  30  miles  in  the  couise  of  ers,  who  follow  some  secular  employment  and 
the  day,  and  preaching  twice  or  thrice  to  con-  never  travel ;  class  leaders,  prayer  leadeis,  or 
siderable  congregations.  The  account  of  their  exhorters,  band  leaders,  truntepK^  and  stewards, 
labours  by  Mr.  Hampson,  in  his  memoirs  of  For  the  niore  easy  management  und  union  of 
Air.  Wesley,  is  interesting  and  impressive,  the  whole  connexion,  the  kingdom  is  divided 
^*  Their  excursions  (says  he)  through  mimense  into  districts,  comprehending  generally  tliree, 
forests  abounding  in  trees  of  all  sorts  aud  sizes  four,  or  more  circuits,  the  whole  luing  under 
were  often  highly  romantic.  Innumerable  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  confcr- 
VOL.  VH,  Q<j 
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ME'TER.  *.  (from  mete,).  A  measnrer.  without  being  allowed  the  llhortjofif'^ 

ME'TEWAND.    Mk'tetard.    *.   (mete  those  passages,  reasonin/s^  opon |)r%^ 

and  ^ardy  or  wand.)    A   staff  of  a  certain  ing  any  conclusions  from  they  ^  ^ 

length  wherewith  measures  are  Ukcn^Ascham,  apostate  from  the  protestan^.^  %  ^^     ^       _ 

Leviticus).  Waleuburgs,  and  others  ^  ^^  "^^  "^    ^  "^5 

METHE'GLIN.  ,».  (meddyglyn^  Welsh.)  selves  to  the  business oi^  ^^"^  ''      '^^     ' 

Drink  made  of  honey  boiled  with  water  and  and  repelling: attacks;/'^  ^' 

fermented.     See  Mead.  who  confine^ci  the  i/^'X*^  %    c^   "^  "'■ 

METHI'NKSjVcr^  t/«jBfr*ona/.    I  think  ;  single  ai-ticle  of  th«^:.%-^-'5-.    *5— ^ 

It  seems  to  me  ;  meseems  (5p<?«*fr).  thority  of  the  char  ^   <.*%^^CU-^      "^^  ^"^ 

METHOD.    Methodus.    (from  /uciMof.)  second  class  wep"^  %%  "^/^    ^^^^^ 

In  logic  and  rhetoric,  the  art  or  ruleofdis-  pedient  manne?  v-^  ^'  ^*  V^-""^^  ^ 

posing  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  silence,  was  p  ^ 

may  be  easily  comprehended  ;  either  in  order  hut  to  overv  y, 

to  discover  the  truth,  which  we  ourselves  are  of  some  ger  ,i  ^^  ^  ^'- 

ignorant  of;  or  to  show  and  demonstrate  it  to  universal  i^  ^',  ^  "   .  ^.  .*>  V^     i'     '-^  ''\ 

others  when  known,  or  to  fix  it  in  theme-  mightb4^    ^  C;"^  "^^  ^«^--  -'^"     - -»  \^ 

mory.    See  Disposition.    (Jassendus  distri-  tween  ^    <. '^  %0   v^  *^.  ^'•.   *,     •      "Ci    '^ 

butes  method,  with  regard  to  its  ohj«ct,  into  cond'^^  %  %  ■-;.- .  ^  *•    <"   ' -'     .\  ^"-' ,  "\  ,.' 

threekinds,  or  branches;  viz.  meMo(/w*t;iw<?»-  o(f^%^^^^\  -:   •*    •;  '"      '    '.'  ^    %^ 

iionis,  the  method  of  invention,  or  discovering  ar^  ^  ^;  '^  \ 

a  truth  unknown.  ^'^%%/    "^   ;- 

Methodus  judicii J  the  method  of  judging  or  |  ^"^^  \'^  <  »^^  '• 
determining  of  a  truth,  or  proposition,  pro*^^^,  •.  >,  v.  ^  Z- 

posed.  '^1^'^'''^  '^J  ;^'  ^ 

And  methodus  demonstrationist  or  meth^^  S"  V  '    *     •    * 
of  demonstration  ;  that  is,  of  exhibiting  *^  '^^  A.^- 
another.  ,^  ^^  %  ^.  ?.  ' 

Method  is  distributed  by  others  into  t>'e  %- 

re,  and  proceeds  in  such  a  i;  '|  ^  ^  v' 
that  the  knowledge  of  things  whirj  >  |^  ^  "^  .; 


'^    «>    .V-     '_."       "'^  '*".  .-        V- 


^ 
V 


\ 


neral  kinds,  viz.   natural  and  arbitrary -^  ^  ^ 
tural  method  is  that  which  observes^  ^  1^^  ^. 
of  nature,  and  proceeds  in  such  a  r  I,  " 


pends  in  a  great  measure  on  the;  ^^  ^.  '; 


\ 


the  mind.    This  kind  of  •  'A  /, ';  '.^  '■•  \  '' 

sued  in  poetry  and  ora'  {?.#>:•:  ,     ••»««P»*' 

METHO'DICAL.  ' .  \  '':-'.  t  '  „,    "tl  *'"'?»  strdfetft 

Ranged  or  proceed'  i  i  i,  V*  .  „„  ;!:  l^fu*  5™"^  "^  "^ 

(AAAi»on\  J  (^  i  ■"  <"»"'•"<:•'  the  division  at  prfsnt 

.1    1    „]^^/.,^    ;  i  '  "*"'  'nethodi.t!  for  Laving-  abased  tlie  i^mn 

T«  rP,M,late  •  t    J  -'""Png:  »buse$  the  new  metbudists  have  foi4allr  pa- 

MblHUU,  -e,  as  Dr.  Adam  nou8pnUlications,and  particniarlv  inHKon- 

js  a  denom.  ...on  and  Mr  Bunt,  face  tS  the  life  of  one  of?heir  d^SJS  K^ 

botli  papist-  erahle  talents  and  exten-  Mr.  Alexander  Kilham 

thodists  w  .t  many  of  then,,  it  must  be         Theneiv  methodistsprofeMtopro««Ji>p.» 

'''•!,T'*  .  C   T    "^  ''l"«™'r'  ?"'•  ''"''''  '"^«''  "P".  «"<*  ingenuous  prii^ples. it, ..» 

n„ddle  .  mg  to   recommend  then,   but  construction  of  their  plan  of  chonV^Tr^- 

"*T        oos.«,  T  '  "^  "?'"^'' 9"»''f««  "?o«  went ;  and  their  ultimate  decirion  in  ^H  ..^ 

'"*'.*'       .C!n     .V!'\"'™"'<*""">:  P."'-"'"'-  PUf^  niatters,  is.  in  their  popnlar  annul  ,^ 

P'  •"" ^fr^lc W  Ji ^Pf-  °^ **"i'»t*t' i  »>">  a  «™  at  least  generous  and  liberal  A« as  1 1. . 

J"  ^Ts    n  A"o-  ^T.'r:"o  "".'^*  Ej?".K''"'^.»>  r«=t »"»  yet  continucl  for  only  .  short  «„  ... 

yets  ID  Ao.  «  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  litUe  can  be  said  of  it  at  nieJi 


published  hyNightin^alo.underthc  title  Ola    joined   this    sea-ssioA    from    the  m«h,..i 


MET  MET 

%•                      ^7CN)0.     Daring  the  life  of  MRTOX,    an    Athenian    mathematician* 

^y^%,                   ^^ubJiihed    an   interesting  who  invented  what  iif  called  in  chronology  the 

\^'^^'\  r^                   N»e    Methodist    Monitor,  golden  number.     He  f1ourishe«l  B.C.  432. 

y^.y^^"*^     ^          *^»*«  hccn  since  discon-  METDNY'MFC'AL.  a.  (from  tncionymy^ 

''-'^  -•  '^<  Put  bjr  metonymy  for  »ometliing  else. 


'^  .  ^-  >?  " 


/^XVC^^    "^^  *er   of  the  church.        METONY'^I  It  A  LLY.  ffrf.  fiy  metonymy; 

'<  '<-;  \'<  -^/^^^     ^»  Hwa  in  Lycia,  and     not  Ijterally  {Boyle), 


'^Cf 


Ve,  suffered  mar-        METO'NYMY.  *.  (A»«7o^c^iV)   A  rhetorical 


In  which  sense  metre  amounts  to  much  the 
'•  'v'''.^^'^  ''<'-  'v''->  »*"!«  with  genus  canninis,  or  the  sort  of  rerse. 


-v     ''  >   ^  '>  <-  '^>  '<'*  and  differs  from  rhythm. 


><«  Metre,  in  the  new  French  measure,  is 

*he  ten-millionth  part  of  tlic  distance  between 

e  equator  and  the  north  pole.    See  Mba- 

'    ^        '  '  '  ■  '  '  ETRIC.    An  epithet  applied  by  the  an- 

'ireeks  to  that  part  of  their  music  which 
Its  object  the  fetters,  syllables,  feet,  and 
'  the  poem.   The  metric  differed  from 
4c  in  that  the  former  was  only  used 
'    '    ^  ifef  the  verses,  while  the  second  was 

he  feet  of  which  they  are  com- 

.«1CAL.    a.    (metricHS^  Latin.)     J. 
•itng  to  metre  or  numbers.    2.  Consist* 
-  of  verses. 

METRITIS,     (meiriiis,    n-'^P^'nci     from 
ji    lA»rp9^    the    womb.)     InBammation    of   the 
*  .fUtit    Qtems.    See  Htstekitis. 

«  as  well        M  BTRODOKUS,  a  disciple  of  Democritus, 

•d    in    this    and  master  of  Anazarchus  and  Hippocrates. 

He  was  a  physician  of  Chios,  and  ncld  tlie 

A  Norfolk,  with  a    eternity  of  the  universe. 

miles  N.W.  of  Thet-        Mbtrodorcs,  a  famous  painter  and  phi* 

of  London.     Lon.  0.  40    losopher  of  Stratonice,  B.C.  17 1.    He  was 

sent  to  Paulas  ifimilins,  who,  after  the  defeat 

•A,  (^anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the    of  Perseus,   demanded  of  the  Athenians    a 

^l»os.    It  was  tlie  second  city  of  the    painter  and  philosopher;  the  former  to  paint 

.greatness,  population,  and  opulence,     his  temples,  and  the  latter  to  instruct  his  chil- 

.rritory  was  froitlul,  and  the  wines  it  pro*    dren.     Afetrodorus  fully  satisfied  him  in  both 

o^ced  excelient.     It  was  the  native  place  of    capacities. 

heopfarastos,  and  of  Arion  the  musician.  METROPOLIS,  (from  fAqT^p,  moMrr,  and 
'lien  the  whole  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from  «oXif,  et/jf,)  the  capital  of  a  country  or  province, 
le  power  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone  or  the  principal  city ;  and,  as  it  ivere,  mother  of 
^mained  firm  to  its  ancient  allies.  all  the  rest.  The  term  metropolis  is  also  applied 

M  ETl  US  (James) ,  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  toarchiepiscopal  churches, and  sometimes  to  the 
e  inventor  of  telescopes  with  glasses,  one  of  principal  or  mother-church  of  a  city.  The  Ro- 
liich  he  presented  tu  the  States-Ueneral  in  man  empire  having  been  divided  into  l3dioceses 
09.  Tubes,  extended,  by  uniting  theui,  to  and  120  provinces,  each  diocese  and  each  pro- 
^reat  length,  wcro  known  to  the  ancients;  vince  baa  itsmetropolisorcapitalcitj,  where  the 
t  Metius  was  the  first  who  added  glasses,  proconsul  had  his  residence.  To  this  civil  divi- 
d  lie  was  indebted  to  chance  for  the  dia-  sion  the  ecclesiastical  was  afterwards  adapted, 
rerv:  he  bad  freqaentlv  obstrved  some  andthehishopof  the  capital  city  had  the  direc- 
lool-boys  playing  upon  tiio  ice,  who  made  tionofaffairs,aud  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
»  of  their  eqpy-booka  rolled  op  in  the  shape  bishops  of  the  province.  His  residence  in  the 
tubes,  to  look  at  each  otlier,  to  which  they  metropolis  gave  him  the  title  of  metropolitan, 
uetimes  added  pieces  of  ice  at  each  end,  to  This  erection  of  metropolitans  is  referred  to 
w  distant  o\^eU :  this  led  him  to  the  tn«  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  was  con- 
ition  of  telescopic  lense«.  firmed  by  the  coqncil  of  Nice.    A  metropuUt 

Q9? 
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cnr.c,  which  is  assrniblpd  annnallV)  and  ron- 
sists  of  one  hundred  travelling  prpJichers,  at 
first  nominated  in  the  will  of  the  late  reverend 
John  We^ley,  their  numbers  being*  regularly 
filled  up  bv  oallot. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  number  of  preachers  and  people  in  the 
Webleyan  connexion  of  methodists,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixty-third  annual  conference, 
held  in  August  1806: 

In  Great  Britain         .        .        .     110,803 

In  Ireland  .        .        .         .      23,773 

Gibraltar  ....  40 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  I         i  ^la 

and  Newfoundland        .         /         ^'^*^ 

West  India — whites  1,7751  i^qin 

(Coloured  people,  &c.       13, 165  f  ^^'^'"^ 

United  States — whites     95,6281  unoyn 

C 'oloured  people,  &c.      24,316  J         * '  *'»^^*' 

Total        270,918 


At  the  close  of  the  67th  annual  conference, 
held  at  London  in  July  1810,  thov  subjoined 
numbers  were  published  : 

In  Greai  Britain  .         .         138,000 

(iibraltar  ...  50 

Ireland,  about  .         .         .       29,000 

West  India  Islands — whites       .         1,460 
Ditto,  men  of  CO  lour  .        .      10,850 

Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland         2,500 
United  States  .         .         .     132,000 


Total        313,860 


In  addition  to  these  may  be  added  about 
1  I0,0ij0 adult  hearer^< — methodists  in  religious 
sentiment ;  tliough,  from  various  causes,  pre- 
vent«;d  from  formally  joining  the  socirties.  To 
these  still  further  may  be  added  about  218,000 
more,  composed  of  the  younger  branches  of 
families,  and  those  generally  influenced  by  the 
methodist  doctrines.  About  6000  more  may  be 
added,  from  methodists,  who,  from  some  slight 
difference  as  to  discipline,  &c.  have  formed 
themselves  into  independent  societies  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  united  kingdoms  :  not  now 
to  reckon  the  methodists  of  the  new  connexion. 
The  local  and  travelling  preachers,  belonging 
to  the  different  methodist  sacieties,  amount  to 
about  IhOO.  Some  uf  these,  as  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Ik'nson.and  Mr.  Bunt, 
ing,  are  men  of  considerable  talents  and  exten- 
sive learning.  But  many  of  them,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  extremely  illiterate,  and  have 
therefore  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  piety  and  zeal,  of  which  qualities  most 
of  them  possess  a  very  extraordinary  portion. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  this  nu- 
merous class  of  Christians,  may  read  Benson's 
Apology  for  the.  People  of  Methodists  ;  and  a 
very  striking  disquisition  on  the  Evangelical 
JSects  in  No.  8  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in 
which  the  good  and  the  evil  that  may  result 
from  the  farther  extension  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism are  appreciated  in  a  masterly",  and,  in 
the  main,  candid  manner.  As  to  the  work 
uuhlished  by  Nightin<rale,  under  the  title  of  a 


Portraiture  of  Mc  thodism,  it  is  btti  juM  to  $ay 
that  its  author  was  once  a  local  prrac^r  is 
that  connexiftn,  but  is  now  a  disciple  of  L*- 
tarianism.  He,  therefore,  under  the  assarae^i 
garb  of  candour  and  friendship  to  tl«e  ii»etb«> 
dists,  lampoons  them  and  extols  the  Socioian^: 
instead  of  being  the  historian  of  the  method- 
ists, he  is  their  calumniator;  and  seems  ts 
have  written  his  book  only  vrith  two  objerls, 
to  get  money,  and  by  the  artfal  intertwiBrri* 
of  truth  an<f  misrepresentation,  to  render  ii>i» 
methodists,  their  **  Adonises,"  their  **  sad 
rakes  among  the  ladies,*'  &c.  &c.  c^yntempti- 
Jble  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  methodists  have  recently  foand  an  e?«- 
quent  advocate  in  William  Wiiberforoe,  E^. 
M.P.  who  pleads  their  cause  at  soooe  lengtiu 
in  his  treatise  on  Vital  Christianity. 

The  new  methodist  connexion,  among  tke 
followers  of  Mr.  Wesley,  separated  from  tb^ 
original  methodists  in  Ij^J-  The  g^ronodscf 
this  separation  they  declare  to  be  charch  c*^ 
vernment,  and  not  doctrines,  as  affirmed  hr 
some  of  their  opponents.  They  object  to  tl«f 
old  methodists,  tor  having  formed  a  hierarchy 
or  priestlv  corporation ;  and  say,  that  in  so  do- 
ing they  Ijave  robbed  the  people  of  those  pri- 
vileges, that,  as  members  of  a  CnristianehDrch, 
they  are  entitled  to  by  reason  and  scnptmr. 
The  new  methodists  have  therefore  atteaipt«ii 
to  establish  every  part  of  their  charch  goveni- 
ment  on  popular  principles,  and  profess  ts 
have  united  as  much  as  possible  the  miatsr^rs 
and  the  people  in  every  department  of  it.  TU» 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  original  governmeBi  of 
the  methodists,  which  in  the  most  importam 
cases,  is  confined  only  to  the  ministers.  Tb".s 
indeed,  appears  most  plainly,  when  thetrn^iv 
fcrence  or  yearly  meeting  is  considered;  for  in 
this  meeting,  no  person,  who  is  not  a  trafelHir 
preacher,  has  ever  been  suffered  to  enter  sa  a 
member  of  it.  And  indeed  this  is  the  polr: 
to  which  the  preachers  have  always  stedfasrir 
adiiered  with  the  utnnost  firmness  and  r**"*^ 
lution,  and  on  w  hie  It  the  division  at  pnf54^t 
entirely  rests.  They  are  also  upbraided  Ky  i^ 
new  methodists  for  having  abused  tlie  powrr 
they  have  assumed :  a  great  many  ot  tk^v 
abuses  the  new  methodists  have  formallr  pr> 
tested  against,  wluch  are  enumerated  in  n- 
rious  puulicatiuns,  and  particularly  in  the  pre- 
face  to  the  life  of  one  of  their  deceased  friesiN 
Mr.  Alexander  Kilbam. 

Tlie  new  methodists  profess  to  proceed  Tipi^i 
liberal,  open,  and  ingenuous  principles,  in  trv 
construction  of  their  plan  of  eh  arch  ^»rfrT»- 
ment ;  and  their  ultimate  decision  in  al7  «i^^ 
puted  matters,  is,  in  their  popular  annnAl  ^^ 
sembly,  chosen  by  certain  rules  from  am*  ''^ 
the  preachers  and  societies.  These  profe?**  i  s 
are  at  least  generous  and  liberal;  biftast)<*> 
sect  has  yet  continue*!  for  only  a  short  5ea5>'*. 
little  can  be  said  of  it  at  present,  it  berinm« 
matter  of  curious  conjecture  and  specnlai'or. 
))ow  far  the  leading  persons  among  them  n^;'^ 
act  agi-eeably  to  their  present  liberal  |>r»"»tw^ 
sions..  The  number  of  persons  who  l.arf 
joined   this    secessioA    from    tlie    UK*thiH;'>:« 
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amount  to  about  7000.     Daring  the  life  of  MBTON,    an    Atlicnian    mathematician t 

Mr.  Kilbam  they  published    an  interesting  who  invented  what  ik  called  in  chronology  the 

inagasiiie«    railed    the    Methodist   Monitor,  golden  number.     He  flourished  B.C.  432. 

We  belieTe  this  work  has  been  since  discon-  METONY'MFCAL.  a.  (from  metonymy.) 

tinued.  Put  by  metonymy  for  Koroething  else. 

MBTHODIUS,  a  father  of  the  church,  METON Y'Ml'C A LLY.  #rrf.  By  metonymy; 

biflbop  of  CMympns  or  Patara  in  Lycia,  and  not  literally  (^Boyie). 

afterward  of  Tyre  in  Palestine,  suffered  mar-  METO'NYMY.  #.  (/uJoiyo/uiV)   A  rhetorical 

tyrdom  at  Chaicis  in  Greece  towards  the  end  figure,  by  which  one  \rord  is  put  for  another, 

f>f  LMoclesian's  persecution  in  the  year  302.  as  the  matter  for  the  materiate:  he  died  by 

He  composed  many  works  in  a  clear  and  ela-  9teei^  that  is,  by  a  swnrd. 

borate  style,  which  were  extant  in  Jerome's  METOPO'SCOPY.  «.  (^ai riwn  and  ffvr«7«.} 

time.     Patiier  Comheais  collected  several  con-  The  study  of  physiognomy. 

»iderabie  frasrments  of  this  writer,  cited  by  METRE,  oi  Metkr,   Mirfov,  in   poetry, 

Kpiphanius,  Phottns,  and  others;  and  printed  denotes  a  system  of  feet  of  a  just  length, 

tlieoi  trith  notes  of  hts  own,  together  with  the  Aristides  defines  metre,  a  system  of  feet  com- 

works  of  Am  nhi  loci  tins,  and  Andreas  Creten-  posed  of  dissimilar  syllables,  of  a  just  extent, 

sis,  in  folio,  Paris,  l<i44.  In  which  sense  metre  amounts  to  much  the 

M  G'TH(>( 'UHT.  The  prei.  of  meihinks,  same  with  genus  canninis,  or  tlie  sort  of  rerse, 

METUVEN,  a  town  ot  Scotland,  in  Perth-  and  differs  from  rhythm, 

shire,  with  an  ancient  castle.    It  has  manu-  Metae,  in  the  new  French  measure,  is 

factum  of  broad  and  narrow  linen ;  w*ith  two  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  between 

paper  and  some  other  mills.     King  Robert  the  equator  and  the  north  pole.    See  Mba- 

Hrucr,  soon  after  his  coronation  in  fSOB,  was  surer. 

defeated  here  by  the  English  troops  under  the  METRIC.     An  epithet  applied  by  the  an- 

oarl  of  Pembroke,  and  found  himself  forsaken  cient  Greeks  to  that  part  of  their  music  which 

bv  the  greater  part  of  his  anny.  It  is  six  miles  had  for  its  object  the  letters,  syllables,  feet,  and 

\^.N.W.  of  Perth.  yerses,  of  the  poem.   Tbe  metric  differed  from 

METHUSELAH,  the  son  of  Enoch  and  the  rhythmic  in  that  the  former  was  only  used 

father  of  Laraech,  was  horn  in  the  year  of  the  in  the  form  of  the  verses,  while  the  second  was 

world  t)87«  begat  LAtoech  in  874,  and  died  in  confined  to  tbe  feet  of  which  they  are  com- 

1 656,  being  tlie  very  year  of  tbe  deluge,  at  the  posed. 

acre  of  969,  which  is  the  greatest  age  that  has  MB'TRICAL.    a.    (metricuft  Latin.)     I. 

been  attained  to  by  any  mortal  man  upon  earth.  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers.    2.  Consist- 

(iien.  v.  21,  22,  &c.)    According  to  the  text  ior  of  yerses. 

of  the Septnagint,  Methuselah  must  have  lived  METRITIS,     (meiriiu,    fAtrpir*;;     from 

J 4  years  after  the  deluge;  and  according  to  fA«r^«,    the    womb.)     Inflammation    of   the 

other  copies  he  died  six  years  before  it ;  but  it  uterus.    See  Htsteeitis. 

is  general  agreed  on,  that  these  copies,  as  well  M  ETRODORUS,  a  disciple  of  Democritus, 

as    the  Septuagint*   are    corrupted    in    this  and  master  of  Anaxarchns  and  Hippocrates, 

place.  He  was  a  physician  of  Chios*  and  held  tlie 

METHWOLD,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  with  a  eternity  of  the  universe, 
market  on  Tuesday,  15  miles  N.W.  ofThet-  Mbtrodorub,  a  famous  painter  and  phi- 
ford,  and  86  N.N.fe).  of  London.  Lon.  0.  40  loaopher  of  Stratonice,  B.  (:.  1 7 1*  He  was 
£.  Lat.  52. 34  N.  sent  to  Panhis  ifimilius,  who,  after  the  defeat 
MBTHYMNA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the  Athenians  a 
island  of  Lesbos.  It  was  Uie  second  city  of  the  painter  and  philosopher ;  the  former  to  paint 
island  in  greatness,  population,  and  opulence,  his  temples,  and  the  latter  to  instruct  his  chil- 
I  ts  territory  was  fruitful,  and  the  wines  it  pro*  dren.  Metrodorns  fully  satisfied  him  in  both 
duced  excellent.     It  was  tbe  native  place  of  capacities. 

Theophrastos,  and  of  Arion  the  musician.  METROPOLIS,  (from  fAnhf^  mother,  and 

When  the  whole  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from  woXif,  dtjf,')  the  capital  of  a  country  or  province, 

tbe  power  of  tlie  Athenians,  Methymna  alone  or  the  principal  city ;  and,  as  it  were,  mother  of 

remained  firm  to  its  ancient  allies.  all  the  rest.  The  term  metropolis  is  also  applied 

M  BTl  US  (James) ,  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  toarchiepiscopal  churches, and  sometimes  to  the 

tlie  inventor  of  telescopes  with  glasses,  one  of  principal  or  mother-church  of  a  city.  The  Ko- 

ivhicb  he  presented  to  the  States-Ucneral  in  man  empire  having  been  divided  in  to  1 3  dioceses 

HKI9.     Tubes,  extended,  by  uniting  them,  to  and  120  provinces,  each  diocese  and  each  pro- 

a  g'reat  length,  were  known  to  the  ancients;  vincehaditsmetropolis  or  capital  cit^,wliere  tlie 

bat  Metius  was  the  first  who  added  glasses,  proconsul  had  his  residence.  To  this  civil  divi- 

and  lie  was  indebted  to  chance  for  the  di»-  sion  the  ecclesiastical  was  afterwards  adapted, 

CO  very:   he  had  frequently  observed   some  and  the  bishop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  direc- 

scltooUbojfs  playing  upon  the  ice,  who  made  tion  of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 

use  of  their  eqpy-oooks  rolled  up  in  the  shape  bishops  of  the  proyince.     His  residence  in  the 

i>f  tubes,  to  look  at  each  other,  to  which  they  metropolis  gave  him  the  title  of  metropolitan. 

sometinaes  added  pieces  of  ice  at  each  end,  to  This  erection  of  metropolitans  is  referred  to 

iriew  distant  objects :  this  led  him  to  th#  in«  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  was  con* 

rent  ion  of  ^lescopip  lenses,  firmed  by  tlie  Council  of  Nice.    A  metropuliv 
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tan  has  the  pnvil(»«^f  of  ordainlnir  his  fnHV;i-  1^0  on  from  tlie  ivalk  to  the  gallop,  ami  a^ca^  iv 

o^ans ;  and  appeals  from  sontcncos  pasj^od  hy  from  the  efallop  to  the  walk  ag'ain,  ami  ror»- 

thcsuffraprans  arc  preferred  to  thiMnctrnpolitan.  tinua My  champs  upon  the  bit,  and  trocs  wit-i 

METKOPO'LITAN.   *.    (mctropolitantts^  freedom,  upon  the  shoulders  easily,  and  snorr- 

Latin.)     A  hishop  of  the  mother  church  ;  an  ino"  a  little  throug-h  his  nostrils :  this  is  z^w- 

archbishop  (^Clarendon),  rally  a  creature  of  true  mettle  and  Tisroar, 

Metropo'litan.   a.    Belonging*  to  a  me-  though  it  does  not  rise  to  such  a derceness  as  « 

tropolis  (/?flr/d'»^A).  trouhlesome  or  dangerous.     If  to  tii«se  g«Kl 

METROPOLl'TICAIi,  a.  (from  metropo-  qualities  a  horse  be  well  upon  his  hannclfe*, 

lis.)     Chief  or  principal  of  cities  (^Knoilai).  and  have  a  light  and  easy  stop,  his  head  \Tr\\ 

METROPTOSIS. (me/ro/>fo«>,/uiiTf0T7a»f If,  placed  and  firm,  and  the  feeling-  of  his  bi* 

from  /tcTjrpoc,  the  uterus,  and  9riv>7w,  to  full  down.)  equal  and  just,  the  buyer  will  seldoin  need  \o 

Prolapsis  uteri.     The   descent  of  the   uterus  complain  of  the  price, 

through  the  vagina.  ME'TTLED.  a.  (from  mettle^  Sprightly  ; 

Mli!iTROSIDEROS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  courageous;  full  of  ardour  (^B,  J{m9cn), 

the  class  icosandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  ME'TTLESOME.a.*(frommt///e-)8pright- 

five-cleft,  half  superior ;  petals  five  ;  stamens  ly;  lively;  gay;  brisk;  ^wy  (Tatlery 

very  long,  exserted  ;  stigma  simple;   capsule  ME'TTLESOMELY.«</.Withspriglitrn.eM- 

Ihree  or  four  celled.    Fourteen  species.    Trees  METZ,    an  ancient    and    strong  town    of 

and  herbs  of  Australasia  and  Polynesia;  some  France,  in  the  department  of  Moselle,  with  a 

with  opposite,  others  with  alternate,  leaves.  bishop's  see,  whose  bishop  had  the  titieofa 

ME'lTLE.  *.  (corrupted  from  wi€/ff/.)     1.  prince  of  the  empire.     The  cathedral  is  one  mi 

Spirit :  sprightlincss;  courage  (Pq;?^).  2.  Sub-  the  finest  in  Europe.     The  Jews,  aboat  3is<»», 

stance  (Shak spear e).  live  in  a  part  of  tbe  town  by  themselves,  wisrc? 

Mettle,  a  cant  term  among  horse-dealers  they  have  a  synagogue.    The  sweetnueats  n:3»*> 

to  express  spirit  or  heart.     There  is  great  dif-  liere  are  in  high  esteem.     Metz  %vas  fonnrih 

ferenre  between  a  mettled  horse,  a  horse  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Aastrmlia :  it« 

vigour,  and  a  fiery  horse;  but  as  this  is  not  fortifications  are  excellent,  and  it  has  one  Mi 

fiuHiciently  attended    to  in   the  purchase   of  the  strongest  citadels  in  £urope.   Tbe  inhabit- 

this  animal,  some  general  rules  for  the  distin-  ants  are  computed  at  40,000,  beside  a  aoDje- 

guishing  real  vigour  in  a  horse  may  be  ac-  rous  garrison,  who  have  noble  barracks.  It  i« 

cejjtable.  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  a:i«i 

When  a  horse  is  standing  still,  tbe  rider  who  Scille,  25  miles  N.VV.  of  Nanci,  and  IlK)  N.K. 

has  a  mind  to  try  whether  he  has  vigour  in  of  Paris.     Lon.  6.  16  E.     Lat.  4^.  7  N. 

him   should  keep  him  fast  with  the  bridle-  METZU   (Gabriel),    an  eminent  paiorer. 

hand,  and  apply  the  spurs  to  the  hair  of  his  was  born  at  Leyden  in   1615.     His  sabje«-:« 

sides;  this  is  called  by  horsemen  pinching.   If  were  usually  taken  from  low  life;  bat  thry 

the  horse  be  impatient  under  this,  gathering  were  all  designed  after  nature,  and  snrprisiuelr 

himself  up,  and  endeavouring  to  go  forwards,  well  represented  ;  such  as  women  selling  fish, 

and  champs  upon  tbe  hit,  without  thrusting  fowls,  or  hares ;  sick  persons  attended  by  th^ 

out  his  nose,  it  is  a  sign  of  vigour  and  right  doctor;  chemists  in  their  laboratories:  d^^J 

mettle  in  him.     Some  caution  is  to  be  used,  game;  painters*  rooms,  shops,  and  drawinL'- 

however,  in  judging  by  thi",  to  distinguish  schools  hung  with  prints  and   pictures;   'J\ 

between  a  horse  tbat  has  vigour  really  in  him,  which  subjects  he  composed  well,  and  finistini 

and  one  tbat  has  only  a  fine  skin,  and  is  rather  them  with  extreme  neatness;  as  he  likewise  uni 

ticklish  than  mettled.    Tbis  is  the  case  with  a  his  portraits.    He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  ^>r^ 

great  many  horses,  and  is  found  hy  their  being  his  pictures,  which  has  occasioned  their  «rsr- 

very  sensible  of  tbe  touch  of  tbe  spur,  and  city  and  dearncss  at  this  time  ;  and  brside>,  / 

showing  tbe  appearance   of  a  great  deal  of  is  confidently  said,   that  the   Dutch  prev^j 

mettle  and  vigour,  when  touched,  but  innne-  their  being  carried  out  of  their  own  count:  r 

diatoly  losing  tbe  apprehension  of  it.     These  as  much  as  ]>os$ible.     So  that  those  painrin.^ 

are,  in  f;ict,  of  a  dull  disposition,  and  only  of  Metzu,  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  **-* 

have  a  tender  skin.  collections  of  our  kingdoms,  are  either  obt.^-"- 

The  mettled  horse  is  to  be  biffbly  valued  ;  ed  by  chance,  or  purchased  at  large  pri<^^ 

hut  the  fiery  one  is  good  for  nothing.    A  horse  Though  it  ought  also  to  he  remembered,  i»   ^ 

that  is  truly  vigorous  should  be  calm  and  cool;  tbe  vahie  set  upon  the  works  of  this  ma^** 

he  should  In  general  move  on  patiently^  ^^nd  throughout  Holland  and  Flanders  has  imlv   ->' 

only  show  bis  mettle  when  it  is  required  of  several  painters  to  endeavour  at  imitatiitc  :i :  • 

him.  copying  his  works,  which  havin^^gradualtx  •- 1 '- 

Tbe  surest  metiiod  is  to  choose  such  horses  culated  abroad,  and  being  a  little  melloweti  ^r 

as  are  extremely  apprehensive  of  strokes,  and  time,  are  now  called  originals.     He  di<ss  in 

are  afraid  at  the  least  appearance  of  their  com-  1658. 

iijg.    These,  at  only  the  closing  of  the  legs  MEU.     See  Meum  athamanticum. 

and  thig'hs,  seem  to  be  seized  with  fear  and  M EU DON,  a  village  of  Fraoce,  vrbere  w> 

alarmed,  but  that  without  fretting  or  fierceness,  a  magnificent  royal  palace  an  tbe  Sei»e«  six 

A  horse  that  walks  deliberately  and  securely,  miles  S.E.  of  Paris. 

*hat,  without  requiring  tbe  whip  too  often,  MEULAN,  an  ancient  town  of  Fr.inr.\  i. 

on  briskly  and  without  fretting ;  will  the  department  of  Seine  and  i>ise.     It  i*  fw  . 
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in  the  form  of  an  suupliitheatre,  on  tho  river         MKWAT,  u  hilly  and  woody  tract  of  Hin- 

Seine,  over  which  Are  two  hridK^s,  20  utiles  du»tan  Fruiter,  lyin^  on  the  S.  W.  uf  Delhi, 

N.   W.  of  Paris.     Lon.  1.  57  E.    Lat.  4U.  con  lining  the  low  country,  along  tl»e  W.  batik 

1  N.  of  the  Jumua,  to  a  comparatively  narrow  slip, 

MEUM     ATHAMAXTICUM.     (meum,  ami  extending  westward  UO  mi les.     FroiuN. 

fjunof,  or /uKf ;  from  tAttwf^  less,  so  called,  accord-  to  S.  it  is  90  miles.     Although  situate  in  the 

ing  to  Minsheiv,  from  its  dtutiuutive  size.)  heart  of  Hindustan,  within  25  miles  of  its 

Afcu.    Spignel.    Baldnioney.    The    ruot  of  former  capital  (Delhi),  its  inhabitants,  the  Me- 

Ibis  plant,  athuid  rmeufn^  is  recommended  as  waiti,  have  la'en  ever  characterized  as  the  mosi 

a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  for  attenuating  savage  and  brutal ;  and  their  ciiief  employment 

viscid  humours, and  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  has   neen  robbery  and    plunder.     \n    1265, 

r>ai»e  nature  as  lovage,  difleriiig  in  its  smell,  liK),(M)U  of  these  wretches   were  put  to  the 

being  ratlier  more  agreeable,  somewhat  like  sword  ;  hut  thev  arc  still  so  noted  as  thieves 

thut  of  parsnips,  but  stronger,  and  being  in  and   robbers,  that  parties  of  them  are  taken 

its  taste  less  sweet,  and  more  uarm  or  acrid.  into  pay  b^'  the  chiefs  of  Upper  Hindustan,  in 

M  KUllS,  a  town  of  Uermany,  in  the  duchy  order  to  distress  the  countries  that  are  the  serit 

of  Cleres,  seated  on  the  Khine,  15  miles  N.  \V.  of  wartare.     Mewut  contains  some  strong  for- 

Aif  Dussetdorf.     Lon.  6.  41  E.     Lat.  51.  25  N.  tresses  on  steep  and  inaccessible  hills,  and  was 

xMBUiiSI  US  (John),  a  learned  Dutchman,  almost  entirely  subject  to  the  late  Madagee 

horn  in   15/9.    He  received  his  academical  Sindia,  a  MahVatta  chief, 
education  at  Leyden,  where  he  wrote,  when        Mewat-ali,  a  town  of  Persia,  in   Irac- 

oiily  sixteen,  a  Commentary  on  Lycopbron.  In  Arabia,  not  so  considerable  as  formerly,  but 

1610  he  ivas  appointed  professor  of  history,  famous  for  the  superb  and  nch  mosque  of  Ali, 

and  afterwards  of  Greek.    He  was  also  chosen  to  which  the  Persians  go  in  pilgrimage  from 

iiistoriographerofthe  United  States.  Menraius  all  parts.     It  is  100  miles  S.  >V.  of  Bagdad, 

buffered  much  persecution  in  consequence  of  Lon.  42.  57  E.    Lat.  32.  0  N. 
his  connexion  with  liarneveldt ;  on  which  he        MEWING,  (this  should  bo  written  muingt 

left  his  country,  and  went  to  Denmark,  where  from  the  French  muer^  Is  an  old  forest  term 

lie  died  in  163d.  He  excelled  in  his  knowledge  for  a  stag's  shedding  his  horns. 
of  the  (treek  language,  and  antiquities.     His        ME\V8.  (from  meter.)  Is  a  receptacle   for 

tvurksare  very  numerous  and  valuable;  the  horses  and  carriages,  appropriated  to  no  other 

best  is  his  Elciisiuea,  si  ve  de  Cereris  Eleusiuiao  use  whatever.   The  buildings  consist  of  stables 

sacro  et  festo.  and    coach-houses    only,   with  conveniences 

iVlEURTHE,  a  department  of  France,  in-  above  for  the  residence  of  coachmen  and  their 

eluding  part  of  the  late  province  of  Lormin.  families.   In  all  the  newly-erected  squares  and 

It  is  so  called  from  a  river  that  rises  in  the  de-  places  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  metru- ' 

partiuentoftheVo8ges,andwateringLuneville  polls,  most  of  the  houses  are  so  constructed, 

and  Nanci  falls  into  the  Moselle.    Nanci  is  tliat  the  master  and  servants  have  access  to  the 

tin;  principal  see  of  this  department.  stables  by  a  comnmnicatiou  at  the  back  of  the 

MBUS£»  a  department  in  France,  inclihl-  dwelling-house,  without  the  inconvenience  of 

iii|^  the  late  duchy  of  Bar.     It  takes  its  name  -  passing  through  the  streets. 
from  the  river  Me  use,  or  Maese.    Bar*le-Duc        To  MEWL.  r.  n.  (miavler^  French.)    To 

is  the  capital.     See  Mabsb.  squall  as  a  child  (Shakjtf^are)- 

M  E u  s B.    (mewM^  from  $new,)     A  narrow        M  BX 1  Ci),  or  N  b w  S  p a  i  n  ,  a  co u n t ry  of  N. 

opening  at  the  bottom  of  quickset  and  other  America,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  New 

hedges,  as  well  as  in  the  bushy  underwood  of  Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 

c-0 verts,  through  which  hares  take  their  track,  the  south-east  by  the  isthmus  of  Daricn,  and 

when  going  to,  or  coming  from,  feed  during  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Pact  lie  ocean  ; 

the  night.     At  these  menses  the  expert  and  ftbout  550  leagues  in  length ;  the  breadth  is 

experienced  poacher  fixes  his  wires  (commonly  very  unequal,  in  some  parts  160  leagues,  but 

called  snares)  with  so  much  security  and  sue-  towards  the  isthmus  of  D<u-ien  hardly  twenty, 

cess,  as  generally  to  repay  hynself  well  for  his  The  greater  part  being  situated  under  the  torrid 

labonr.  '  zone,  the  heat  is  great,  but  generally  moderated 

MEUSNl  BR  (Philip),  a  French  painter  of  by  partial  or  iretieral  rains  or  by  sea  breezes, 

architecture,  was  the  pupil  of  James  Rousseau,  which  blow  atternately.     In  some  districts  the 

He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  exhalations  of  lakes  and  rivers  cool  tlie  air,  and 

patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.     He  died  render  it  mild  and  agreeable.    From  February 

at  Paris  in  1/34,  aged  79.  to  April  the  air  is  burning  during  the  day,  no 

To  MEW.  V.  a,  (from  the  noun.)    1.  To  cloud  intercepts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  lakes  and 

shat  up;  to  confine;  to  imprison  ;  to  enclose  rivers  are  dried  up,  and  water  can  hardly  be 

(Spenser).    3.  To  shed  tlie  leathers  (Af^o/Zon).  found.     In  April  the  rains  commence,  and 

li.  (miatilefj  Fr.)  To  cry  as  a  cat  (Grew),  continue  till  September,  attended  with  dread- 

Mew,  in  ornithology*.    See  Larus.  ful  thunder  and  lightning,  inundating  the  low 

MEVrARl,  a  considerable  town  of  Japan,  lands.     Upon  the  east  coast  the  soil  is  low, 

in  the  island  of  Xiphon,  with  a  royal  palace,  marshy,  always  inundated  in  the  rainy  seasons. 

It  is  seated  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  ot  which  are  and  bounded  oy impenetrable  forests ;  the  pru- 

vast  fields  of  wheat  and  rice,  with  tine  orchards,  spect  is  gloomy,  and  the  air  unhealthy.     I  n  the 

full  of  excellent  plums.  intaior  parts  the  air  is  milder  ami  uioif  pure. 
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the  soil  fertile,  and  the  country  agreeably  di-  only  electing  cfaiefii  in  ttnM  of  war,  bat  one  of 

versified  ;  on  the  western  coast  the  soil  is  ^ood,  these  contrived  nneans  to  make  his  poirer  roo- 

the  borders  more  elevated,  and  a  greater  variety  tinual  and  hereditary.     MoBteiuma  was  tbe 

is  observed  in  the  productions.  The  Spaniards  ninth  in  succession;  these  princes 


have  abandoned  the  east  coasts ;  and  the  ma-  potic,  fear  was  the  support  of  their  ^ovemment. 

lignant  air,  forests  almost  impervious  to  man,  The  empire  was  not  formed  of  tlie  proTiiion 

morasses  and  inhospitable  deserts,  are  a  better  which  enjoyed  the  same  laws;  some  of  tbe 

securitythanfortressesandgarrisons  of  soldiers,  provinces  were  only  tributary,  enjoying'  thdr 

The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  abundant,  of  own  laws,  others  were  governed  by  grandees 

the  latter  they  count  above  a  thousand  ;  gold  named  by  the  monarch.     Agricuhure  wasim- 

in  found  in  the  brooks  and  rivers,  as  well  as  in  perfect,  and  consisted  principally  in  the  eulti- 

the  uiines  :  these  mines  are  only  found  in  bar-  vation  of  rice  and  cacao,  which  were  the  chief 

ren  rocks  or  mountains;  some  of  the  veins  are  food  of  the  people;  the  rich  only  indulged 

followed  to  an  astonisiiing  depth,  even  to  a  themselves  in   fowl,   fish,  and  game,  aiiion«- 

thousand  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  which  were  reckoned  small  dogs ;  druukcuom 

earth.     The  person  who  discovers  a  mine  has  was  by  all  ranks  held  as  an  odious  vice.  They 

a  riirht  to  worK  it,  on  paying  to  the  king  a  tenth  went  almost  naked  ;  they  painted  their  bodies, 

of  it.s  produce.    This  property  incliidesa  circle,  and  ornamented  theirheads  with  feathers,  their 

wiiose  diameter  is  800  feet,  beyond  that  another  noses  and  their  ears  with  bone  and  small  work« 

adventurer  has  a  right  to  search.     These  are  of  gold.  The  king  was  only  distingnisliedfrcNii 

not  the  only  riches  produced;  here  are  also  the  rest  of  the  people  by  a  cloak  of  knit  cotton 

mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  alum,  crystal,  vi-  thrown  over  his  right  shoulder;  his  palace  had 

triolfdifferentkindsof precious stones,emeralds,  no  windows:  the  ordinary  houses  were  hats, 

tnrquoiscs,  jasper,porphyry,  marble,  fossil  salt,  some  of  stone,  the  roofs  covered  with  braoches 

fkc.     Mineral  springs  are  abundant,  and  in  of  trees ;  vessel»  of  earth,  mats,  some  seats  uf 

{several  parts  volcanos.     No  country  produces  palm  leaves,  were  the  principal  fumi tore  ;  the 

a  greater  abundance  ofgrain,  fruits,  or  legumes;  arts  of  luxury  were  rude ;  tlieir  paintings  were 

among  the  forest  trees  are  the  cedar,  brazil-  without  grace,  and  without  design  ;  their  ap- 

wood,  mahogany,  and  many  others  unknown  plication  to  history  did  honour  to  their  genius; 

in  Europe.     Among  the  animals  may  be  rec-  theirwarsand  their  funerals  were  bloody  ;tbeir 

koned  lions,  tygers,  wild-cats,  hears,  wolves,  towns  were  extensive,  but  their  houses  scatter- 

foxes,  deer,  goats,  squirrels,  ruts,  armadillos,  ed  ;  their  most  beautiful  temple  was  only  purtly 

hogs,   &c.     Mexico  produces  maize,   wheat,  built  of  stone,  in  which  they  placed  a  statne  of 

barley,  rice,  pease,  beans,  and  other  grain ;  with  their  divinity,  and  upon  his  altars  they  sacnfic- 

a  great  variety  of  drugs  since  added  to  the  Euro-  ed  their  victims.     '1  ncir  religion  was'atrocioas 

pean   list,  such  as  copal,  anime,   tacamahac,  and  terrible;  their  divinities  inspired  terT(»r, 

caranna,  liquid  amber,  balsam  ofTolu,  guaia-  and  seemed  only  to  breathe  vengeance;  they 

cum,  mechoacan  root,  sarsaparilla,  and  many  were  surrounded  with  serpents,  tygers  and  tlic 

more.     Other  productions  are  cotton,  which  most  obnoxious  animals.     To  theite  divinicjrs, 

employs  the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  CO-  it  is  said,  they  sacrificed  yearly  2U(I0  human 

chenil,  cacao,  honey,  dving  woods,  tobacco,  victims.     Such,  in  general,  was  the  state  of 

gin^ier,  penrls, sugar,  ini!i^o,&c.  Innumerable  iMexico  when  conquered  by  Cortex  in  the  year 

herds  of  cuttle  run  wild  in  the  savannas  and  1  oil).  The  country  was  lately  governed  byavice- 

woods,  whose  skins  and  fat  form  an  important  roy,  who  represented  the  kingof  .Spafn,  and  was 

article  of  commerce.    Sheep  are  numerous,  hut  as  absolute  in  himself,  in  all  things  political, 

the  wool  is  of  little  value  ;  tbe  lions  are  grev«  military,   civil,  and  criminal ;  bis  alioirable 

and  not  so  formidable  as  those  of  Africa;  tfic  revenues  were  40,01)0  ducats  a  year,  bts  sf 

tygers  are  smaller;    bears   are    uncommon,  ones  amounted  to  a  much  greater  sam;  bis 


Among  the  birds  may  be  reckoned  those  of  the  ploy ment  continues  five  years.  Under  him  were 
domestic  kind,  goldfinches,  nightingales,  and  three  tribunals,  calied  audiences,  for  ibead- 
upwards  of  twenty  species  of  singing  birds,    ministration  of  justice;  these  aadienres  take 

Mexico, 
^habitants 

,  .     -rrolrs, 

ants,  and  musquetos;  and  sometimes  locusts,  who  are  the  descendants  of  Spanianla,  Mulat- 
in  the  space  of  a  night,  will  destroy  tbe  harvest    toes,  the  issue  of  an  European  ant!  an  African 


Mexicans  are  saidtohavecomefromthebordersof  Indians.     The  audience  of  Mexico  contains 

the  (Julf  of  California,  and  fixed  themselves  the  provinces  of  Mexico  Proper,  Mecboacap. 

mar  a  large  lake,  in  tbe  midst  of  which  they  Cuasteca,  Tlascala,   Guaxaca,  Tabasco,  aiHl 

fcmnded  tbe  city  of  Alexiro,  which  increased  Yuciitan.     This  is  the  most  importairt  of  th<* 

-iibibly.  For  a  long  time  tbey  had  no  kings,  Spanish  possessions  to  tbe  north  of  tbe  linr, 
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and  surpaaws  the  other  andteoeet  in  ricbe»  and  »il vcr,  fpold,  and  jenrels,  exposed  in  pUte  and 

extent.  toys  in  the  streets,  bv  the  goldsniitiis  and  shop- 

Mexico    propbr,  a  province  of    North  keepers;  and  thoiii»-li  it  has  no  seaport,  nor  any 

America,  which  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  an  romuiunication  with  the  sea  by  navi)(uble  rivers, 

ancient  idol,  njipjed  Mixitli,  frouk  whence  is  it  enjoyH  a  prodi»:ious  coinmcrcr,  and  is  itself 

formed  the  word  Mexico.     It  is  reported  to  the  centre  of  all  that  is  carried  on  between 

exceed  all  the  provinces  in  Anierira  in  cxten-  AuicricaHnd  Europe  on  one  liand, and  between 

sivebeaatifui  valleys,  rich  arable  lands, and  de-  America  and   the   Kast  indies  on  tlte  uther. 

liciouspastarajre.   Fruits  are  here  in  the  great-  The  goods  from  Acapulco  to  La  Vera  Crux, 

est  variety,  perfection,  and  abundance;  the  or  from  La  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  for  the  use 

great  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  neighbourhood  uf  of  the  Philippines,  and  in  a  great  measure  for 

the  sea,  afford  tish  of  everv  kind.     In  a  word,  the  use  of  Peru  and  Lima,  paiss  through  this 

it  enjoys  every  external  anil  internal  advantage,  city,  and  employ  an  incredible  number  ofhorscs 

being  washed  towards  the  south  by  the  Pacific  and  mules.     Hither  all  the  gold  and  silver  is 

ocean,  by  which  means  the  inhabitants  tra  'e  brought  to  be  coined ;  here  the  kittg*s  fifth  is 

with  tlie  other  maritime  provinces,  while  the  to  be  deposited ;  and  all  that  immense  quantity 

richness  of  the  country  furnishes  every  article  of  plate  wrought  which  is  annually  sent  into 

of  commerce,  and  the  roads,  lakes,  and  rivers,  Europe.     Lon.  KM).  34  W.    Lat.  20.  2  N. 

every  requisite  of  domestic  industry  and  inter-  Mexico  (Xew),  a  large  country  o(  North 

course.      The   climate    is    indeed    variable:  America,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  gulf  of 

strangers  complain  of  its  excessive  heat,  while  California,  on  the  S.  b^  New  Spain,  on  the  E. 

the  natives  frequently  shiver  with  cold ;  bow-  by  Louisiana,  and  on  tbe  N.  by  unknown 

ever,  both,  who  are  blessed  with  sound  contti-  countries,  so  that  its  extent  cannot  be  ascer- 

tntions,  agree,  that  it  is  temperate  and  plea-  tained.    Great  encomiums  have  been  lavished 

sant  in  general.    The  soil  is  so  fruitful,  that  on  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  richness  of  its 

notivitbstanding  the  great  abundance  of  money,  mines,  and  the  variety  of  its  valuable  products ; 

and  the  external  luxury  of  the  Mexicans,  the  and  with  respect  to  the  favourableness  of  tbe 

necessaries  of  life  are  exceedingly  reasonable,  climate,  is  may  he  sufficient  to  say,  that  this 

a  pregnant  proof  of  the  plenty  that  reigns  in  country  lies  within  the  temperate  xoue.     It  is 

the  provinces.     The  silver  mines  arc   much  chiefly  inhabited  b/ native  Americans,  hitlierto 

richer  than  those  of  Mechoachan,  or  indeed  of  unsubdued  by  the  Spaniards.   Santa  Fe  is  the 

any  other  province  of  the  empire,  and  their  capital. 

value  is  still  augmented  hy  the  ore's  containing  Mexico  (Gulf  of),  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 

a  considerable  portion  of  gold.  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  bound- 

Miixico,  a  city  of  America,  and  capital  of  ed  on  the  S.  and  W,  by  Mexico,  and  on  tliir 
the  government  so  called,  situated  on  a  vast  N.  by  W.  and  B.  Florida;  the  entrance  lyiag 
lake,  surrounded  hy  high  mountains.  The  to  the  E.  between  the  S.  coast  of  £.  Flori^S^ 
situation  is  now,  where  it  always  was;  the  and  the  N.E.  point  of  Jucatan. 
.Spaniards  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  desert  a  M  B  YEN  BERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Snxoay, 
city  so  tvell  built  and  magnificent,  in  point  in  the  murche  of  Preifnits,  21  inilee  N.K.  of 
uf  regularity  it  exceeds  all  the  cities  in  the  uni-  PerleU^rg,  and  60  N.X.W.  of  Berlin.  Lon. 
verse.  The  want  of  g«ites,  walls,  and  artillery,  12.  19  E.  Lat.  53.  2U  N. 
together  with  the  five  great  causeways  leading  ME  YENFELD T,  a  town  in  tlie  country  of 
to  the  city,  render  Mexico  extremely  remarka-  the  Grisons,  seated  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  pleasant 
ble.  All  the  buildings  are  convenient,  but  the  «x>untry,  fertile  in  excellent  wine,  15  miles 
public  edifices  are  magnificent.  It  is  the  see  N.K.  of  Coire.  Lou.  9.  36  E.  Lat.  47.-2  N. 
of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  twenty-nine  MKYER  (James),  a  Flemish  historian,  born 
chiirCiies,  and  twenty-two  monasteries  and  in  1191,  near  Bailleul,  whence  he  is  sometimes 
nunneries,  of  the  opulence  of  which  we  may  called  Baliolianus.  He  was  rector  of  Blanken* 
form  some  judgment  from  the  revenue  of  the  berg,  and  died  in  1552.  His  works  are,  I. 
cathedral,  that  amounts  to  nearly  80,0001.  a  Annales  Rerum  Flandricaruui,  folio.  2.  Flan- 
year,  out  oi  which  the  archbishop  has  15,0001.  dricaruin  Rernm  Deoun,  -Ito. 
unDually«  besides  vast  suuis  that  arise  hy  way  MEYRVBIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de« 
of  perquisites.  All  the  inhabitants  are,  indeed,  fiartinont  of  Loziere,  23  miles  S.  of  Mende, 
immensely  wealthy ;  and  nothing  can  convey  and  27  \V.  of  Alais.  Lon.  3.  18  E.  Lat.  44. 
a  liig'her  idea  of  the  va^t  grandeur  and  riches  of  10  N. 

iVIexico  than  the  prodigious  quantities  which  MBZANA.  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Basilicata, 
are  daily  exposed  to  sale  in  the  streets  of  the  17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tursi. 
iiuist  valuable  commodities  of  Euroue  and  Asia.  MEZEMNA,  a  seaport  of  Fes,  on  the  coast 
The  great  square  in  the  middle  ot  the  town  is  of  the  Mediterranean,  hO  miles  E.  of  Tetuau. 
extremely  magnificent,  and  the  palace  of  the  Lon.  4.  I  W.  Lat  35.  22  N. 
marquis  de  Valle,  as  it  is  called,  one  of  the  M EZEN,  a  seaport  of  Russia,  in  Ihegoy em- 
nob  lest  nieces  of  architecture  any  where  to  be  ment  of  Archangel,  near  the  White  sea,  at  the 
met  with.  It  is  built  in  the  very  spot  where  nouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  128  miles 
formerly  stood  tlie  palace  of  Motezuma,  and  N.N.E.  of  Archangel.  Lon.  43. 34  E.  LaL 
«»ccu  pies  nearly  the  same  space,   iieveral  of  the  66.  30  N. 

hospitals  are  superb ;  but  what  most  strikes  tbe  MEZBRA  Y  (Francis  Eudice  de),  an  euii- 

«fye»  of  a  traveller,  is  tlie  vast  abundance  of  iient  French  historian,  was  born  at  Rye,  iu 
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'.•  <va>  the  son  MRZEREON,  or  Mezereum,   in  botany. 

i^  look  the  sur*  Sue  Daphne. 

uii.c't  near  Rye.  Mezereon.     Spurge  olive.     Widoir-ira:l. 

.  .  <s   :it   Ciu'n,   he  Tliis  plant,  the  Daphne  mezerenm  of  Linnens 

i  ['>  [loctry  :  hut  go-  Daphne  floribus  sessilibu^  ternw  canlinis,  folii^ 

vice  of  one  of  his  lancpolatis  deciduis,  is  extremely  acrid,  esprt::- 

r.ie  study  of  politics  ally  when  fresh,  and  if  retained  in  the  moarh 

u  rli.'  place  of  conniiis-  excites  great  and  long-  continued  heat  and  in- 

•   ill  hI  fur  two  campaigns,  flammation,  particularly   of   the   mouth    and 

t  up  in  the  college  of  St.  fauces  :  the  berries  also  ha?e  the  same  effects 

;  hooks  and  manuscripts;  and  when  swallowed,  prove  a  powerful  corro- 

.   ..>iie<l  ihe  first  volume  of  the  sive  poison,  not  only  to  man,  bni  to  dop^ 

iv<\  ill  folio  :  and  some  years  wolves,  and  foxes.    I'he  bark  of  the  root  is  the 

:  ^  >  volumes.    Mezcray  in  tli:it  part  employed  medicinally  in  the  decoctum 

1  til  wiio  had  written  the  history  sarsaparillse  coropositam,  to  assist  mercorr  io 

u-  nun,  and  was  rewarde<l  by  tlie  resolving  nodes  and  other  obstinate  tyinpTo:&5 

•  MMoi  of  40(K)  livres.     In  1668  ofsiphilis.     The  antisiphilitic  virtoej  of  mese- 

4  i:i  .iliridgujcnt  of  his  History  of  renin,  however,  have  been  by  many  writers  very 

;»  \nlti:nes  4lo.  which  was  well  re-  justly  doubted.  •*  The  result  of  my  own  experi- 

[iul>ii(! :  but  as  he  inserted  in  that  ence  (says  Mr.  Pearson  of  the  Lock  Hospital) 

uiMof  most  of  the  taxes,  with  very  by  no  means  accords  with  the  representatiiMi 

I .    uis,  Mr.  Colbert  complained  of  it,  given  of  this  root  by  former  writers.    From  all 

•  ic/M-ray  promised  to  correct  what    he  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  the  conrs? 

•  :iv  in  a  second  edition;  but  those  correc-  of  many  years,  observation,  I  feel  myself  aathcv. 

iii^  only  palliations,  tlieministercansed  rized  to  assert  unequivocally,  that  the  roezereara 

.     1  I  t»i>  pension  to  he  suppressed.    Mezeray  has  not  the  power  of  curing  the  venereal  di?- 

,   .('Kil  t>f  this  in  verv  severe  terms  ;  when  ease  in  anv  one  stajjc,  or  under  any  one  form, 

I.   .   •;  i!iud  no  other  answer  than  the  suppres-  If  a  decoction  of  this  root  should  ever  re»iucea 

'  I  v>i  the  other  half.  Vexed  at  this  treatment,  venereal  node,  where  no  mercury  has  been  prc- 

.»   !i>>'l\ed  to  write  on  subjects  that  could  not  viously  given,  yet  the  patient  will  bynoaieans 

I  \j» -Nf   hiiM    to    such   disappointments;    and  he  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  employing 

..   m;'  mmI    his  treatise  on   the   origin   of  the  mercury,  for  as  long  a  space  of  time,  and  in  as 

Ki   .'uh,     which     did     him     nuicli     honour,  large  a  quantity,  as  if  no  mezerenra  liad  been 

lie    was    elected   perpetual   secretary   to   the  taken.     With  respect  to  the  power  it  is  !^id  to 

luinh  ac;idemy,  and  died  in  1683.    He  is  said  possess,  ofalleviating  the  pain,  and  dimini^^hin^ 

vv«  have  hi-en  a  man  extremely  negligent  in  his  the  bulk  of  membranous  nodes,  nothing  pe- 

pi  i>on  ;  and  so  careless  in  his  dress,  that  he  culiar  atid  appropriate  can  be  ascribed  to  the 

ill! i; in  have  passed  for  a  begnar  rather  than  for  niezereum  on  these  accounts,  since  wc  ohtTiio 

wU.ii   he  was.     He   was  actually    seized    one  the    same    good    effects     from    sarsaparill^ 

iwi^i \\\\\ii  hy  the archtrs (its pciuvreSy or  purhh'  gnaiacum,  volatile  alkali,  blistering  plasters 

othieis:  which  mistake  was  so  far  from  pro-  6cc.     Nevertheless,  venereal  nodes  whfch  ha^T 

vt»kin;4  him,  that  he  was  highly  diverted  with  subsided  under  the  use  of  any  of  these  artic^i^ 

it,  and   toltl  them,   that   "  he  was   not  able  to  of  the  materia  medica,  will  appear  again,  ai^i 

walk  on  foot,  but  that  as  soon  as  a  new  wheel  often  with  additional  symptoms,  if  a  full  aod 

was  put  to  his  chaiiot,  he  would  attend  them  eilicacious  course  of  mercury  be  not  snbmittrd 

wherever  they  thought  proper."     He  used  to  to.    It  has  indeed  been  alleged,  that  mezeretun 

study  and  write  by  candle-light,  even  at  noon-  a  I  ways  alleviates  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  vene« 

<lay  in  summer;  and,  as  if  there  had  been  no  real  node,  and  generally  reduces  it,  where  tbe 

sun  in  the  wi  rid,  always  waited  upon  his  com-  periosteum  only  is  affected  ;  and  that  itseldooi 

pa!)y  to  the  door  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  fails  of  removing  those  enlars^ements  of  the 

U'ith  retiard  to  religion,  he  alhcted  Perrhon-  periosteum  whicb  have  not  yielded  during  tbe 

isni;    \^  lii(  Ik  however  was   not,  it  seems,   so  administration  of  mercury. 

nnicli  in  hi.^  heart  as  in  his  motith.     This  np-  **  That  some  instances  ot'sucix'ss,  in  cases  like 

f) 'and  from  his  last  sickness :  for  having  sent  these,  may  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  those  who 

t'ttr  thi)se  liirnds  who  had  been  tlie  most  usual  made  the  assertion,  it  would  not  become  uieto 

wiiiH  -sc^  ol  his  licentious  talk  about  religion,  deny;  but  J  have  met  with  few  such  agre«khl** 

lie  nia  !(' a  ^ort  of  recantation,  which  he  con-  evitfences  of  the  efficacy  of  this  medicinr.     I 

c]u<h\l  wi.li  desirinj:  them  "  to  forijet  what  he  have  jriven  the  mezereum  ia  the  form  of  a«iai- 

niiiihi  I'lnnirly  have  said  upon  the  snhject  cd'  pie  decoction,  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  Ci>ai- 

religii»n,  and  lo  remember,  that  Mezeray  dyinic  pound  decoctions  of  the  woods,  in  many  caja-^ 

was  a  hcitrr  belit  ver  than  Mezeray  in  health."  where  noniercury  had  been  previously  emplm- 

llesides  his  history,  he  also  wrote,   I.  A  con-  ed,  but  never  with  advantage  to  a  sitigle  paircnt. 

liniiaiioM  of  the  history  of  the  Turks.     2.  A  I  have  also  tried  it  in  numerous  instance*,  an*T 

l^'rench  iianslationof.lofin  de  Sarishury'js  Latin  the  completion  of  a  course  of  uiercnry  ;    yei, 

treatise  on  the  vanities  of  the  court.     3.  Tht-re  with   the   exception  of  two  cases,  where  xbe 

'•rihut«'d  to  him  se\  rial  satires  ai^ainst  the  thickened  state  of  the  periosteum  was  n-movrrJ 

u'Ut  :  and  ill  paiiieuUir.  tlin^c  that  bear  during  the  exhibition  of  it,  I   never  >;.w  !l<r 

•A  Sandriet-'ii  t.  least  benclit  derived  from  taking  tliis  medicitt^ 
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In  a  fe^r  cases  of  anomalous  pains,  wliicli  I  ready  npon  his  shoalders  the  important  weigfit 

supposed  were  derived  from  irrejTularities  dar-  of  tw  tvhole  kingdom.     He  undertook  the 

iiyjT  a  mercurial  course,  the  mczereum  was  of  translation  of  all  Platarch's  works,  with  notes ; 

service,  after  1  had  tried  the  common  decoction  which  he  had  brought  nearly  to  a  conclusion, 

o(  the  woods  wifthont  success ;  but  even  in  this  when  he  died  at  Uourg,  in  liresse,  anno  1038, 

description  of  cases  I  have  always  found  it  a  at  45  years  of  ag:e.     He  left  behind  him  several 

very  uncertain  remedy.  finislied  works  that  were  not  printed. 

*«1  have  made  trial  ofthisveg'etable  in  a  great  MEZ17ZOTH,    iu    the    Jewish    customs, 

number  of  scrophulous  cases,  where  the  mem-  certain  pieces  of  parchment  which  the  Jews 

hranes  covering  the  bones  were  in  a  diseased  fix  to  tlie  door-posts  of  their  houses,  taking  that 

state,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  one  single  patient  literally  which  Moses  commands  tbera,  say ing» 

obtained  any  evident  and  material  benebt  from  **  Thou  shalt  never  forget  the  laws  of  thy  God, 

it.  bat  thou  shalt  write  tnem  upon  the  posts  of 

**  The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  reports  may  thy  houses,  and  on  thv  gates.*'  This  expression 

justly  claim  attention  from  all  meaical  men,  means  nothing  else,  but  that  thou  shalt alwaya 

when  treating  of  the  mezereum,  in  his  materia  remember  them,  wliether  thou  comest  into  thy 

medic<i,  says,  *  I  have  frequently  employed  it  house  or  goest  out. 

in  several  cutaneous  affections,  and  sometimes  MBZZA   BRAVURA,  in  music,  an  ex* 

with  success/     It  were  to  have  been  wished,  pression  used  by  the  Italians  to  signify  an  air 

that  the  professor  of  medicine  had  specified  of  moderate  passion  and  execution, 

what  those  diseases  of  the  skin  were,  in  which  Mezza  voce.    (Ital.)    An  expression  si^- 

the  mezereum  was  sometimes  employed  with  nifying  that  the  movement  before  which  it  is 

success  ;  for,  if  I  except  an  instance  of  two  of  written  is  to  be  sung  or  played  with  a  moderate 

k>pni,  in  which  the  decoction  of  this  plant  con-  strength  of  tone,  and  in  a  delicate,  pleasing 

ferred  a  temporary  benefit,  I  have  verv  seldom  manner. 

found  it  possessed  of  any  medicinal  virtue.  Mezzo.  (Ital.)  Half,  middle,  mean.    This 

<Mther  in  siphilis,  or  in  the  sequelae  of  that  dis-  word  is  generally  used  in  conjunction  with 

ease,  in  scrophula,  or  in  cutaneous  affections,  some  other:  as  mexzo forte,  moderately  loud ; 

Indeed  the  mezereum  is  of  so  acrimonious  a  ittezjro/itaiio,  rather  soft.  When  written  alone, 

nature,  often  producing  heat  and  other  disagree^  and  applied  to  the  grand  piano-forte,  it  denotes 

able  sensations  in  the  fauces,  and  on  many  oc-  that  the  pedal  is  to  he  used,  taking  off  one  of 

casions,  disordering  the  prima*  vise,  that  I  do  the  sets  of  strings. 

not  often  subject  my  patient<t  to  the  certain  in-  Mezzo  soprano.  (Ital.)  A  treble  voice  of 

conveniences  which  are  connected   with   the  a  mo<ierate,  or  somewlfat  low  scale. 

primary  effects  of  this  medicine,  as  they  are  MEZZOTINTO,  a  particular  manner  of 

rarely  compensated  by  any  other  important  and  representing  figures  on  copper,  so  as  to  form 

useful  qualities.*'  prints  in  imitation  of  painting  in  Indian  ink. 

MEzlEKBS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  (See  Engraving.)   The  invention  of  this  art 

partment  of  Ardennes  and  late  province  of  has  been  usually  attributed  to  prince  Rupert. 

Champagne,  with  a  ciCadel,sea  ted  on  the  Mouse,  But  baron  lleinikin,  a  very  judicious  and  ac- 

12  miles  N.  W.  of  Sedan,  and  127  N.  E.  of  curate  writer  upon  the  sui>ject  of  engraving, 

l*aris.     Lon.  4.  48  E.    Lat.  49.  46  N.  asserts,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  it 

MBZIRIAC  (Clande  Gaspar  Backet  Sieur  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  de  Siei^Hn,  an  officer 

de),  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of  the  1 7th  in   the  service  of  the   landgrave   of   Hrsse, 

century,  was  born  at  ifresse,  of  an  ancient  and  %vho  first  engraved  in  this  mdnncr ;  and  that 

noble  family.     He  was  a  good  poet  in  French,  the  print  which  he  produced  was  a  portrait  of 

Italian,  and  Latin;  an  excellent  grammarian,  the  princess  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  Hesse,  en- 

a  firreat  Greek  scholar,  and  an  admirable  critic,  graved  in  the  year  161^.  Prince  Rupert  learn- 

lie  was  well  versed  in  the  controversies,  both  ed  the  secret  from  this  gentleman,  and  brought 

in  philosophy  and  religion;  and  was  deeply  it  into  England  ivhen  he  came  over  the  second 

skilled  in  algebra  and  geometry,  of  which  lant  lime  with  Charles  II.     Prince  Rupert's  print 

he  gave  proof  by  publishing  the  six  books  of  of  an  executioner  holding  a  sword  in  one  band 

Diophantes,  enriched  with  a  very  able  Com-  and  a  head  in  the  other,  a  half  length,  from 

nientary  and  Notes.     In  his  youth  he  spent  a  Spagnoletto,  is  dated  Uu)H.  This  art  has  never 

considerable  time  at  Paris  and  -at  Rome:  at  been  cultivated  with  success  in  any  country  but 

u'liich  last  plac«  he  wrote  a  small  collection  of  England. 

I  talian  poems,  in  competition  with  Vaugelas,  The  prince  laid  his  grounds  on  the  plate  with 

who  was  there  at  the  same  time:  among  which  a  channelled  roller;  out  one  Shcrwin,  about 

there  are  imitations  of   the  most  hVautifiil  the  same  time,  laid  his  grounds  with  a  half- 

biriiiles  contained  in  the  eight  first  books  of  round  file,  which  was  presst'd  down  with  a 

tliei^neid.  He  also  translated  Ovid*M  Epistles;  hctivy  piece  of  lead.     Roth   these  grounding 

a  ^('reat  part  of  tvhich  he  illustrated  with  very  titols  huve  been  laid  a^Midc  for  many  years;  and 

curious  commentaries  of  his  own.     While  he  a  hand-tool,  resnmhiing  a  shoemaker's  cutting- 

was  at  Paris,  they  talked  of  making  him  pre-  board-knife,  tvith  a  fine  crenellingon  the  edge, 

teptor  to  Louis  Al  II. :  upon  which  Tie  left  the  was  introduced  by  one  Edial,  a  smith  by  trade, 

rourt  in  great  haste,  and  afterwards  declared  who  afterwards  became  a  mezzotinto  painter, 

that  he  lud  never  felt  so  nmch  pain  upon  any  It  is  very  dilferent  from  the  common  %vay  of 

occasion  of  bis  life ;  for  he  seemed  to  have  al-  engraving.    To  perform  it,  they  rake,  liatcU, 
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L#owcr  Normanily,  in  1610.     He  was  the  son  MRZEREON,  or  Mezerk^ 

of  Isaac  Eudes,  a  snrjreon  ;  but  took  the  sur-  See  Daphne.                          y  ^ 

name  of  3Iezeray  from  a  hainiet  near  Rye.  Mezereon.     Spurge  ^  ^'^ 

Havinjr  perfonncil    his   studies   at   Cam,   he  This  plant,  the  Daphnej^ci'^,  ^ 
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evii»c«'d  a  strong  inclination  to  poi'try  :  but  ifo-     Daphne  flortbus  sessUif 
iii*^  to  Paris,  he,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  his     hincpolalis  deciduisr^  ?. 
friends,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  politics     ally  when  fresh,'  \  =g  "is,   V 
inn!  Iiistory,  and  procured  the  place  of  commis-     excites  great  a^ 
sary  at  war,  which  he  held  for  two  campaigns,     flammation,  pp  ^, 
He  then  shut  himself  up  in  the  college  of  St.     fauces  ;  the  \.%'% 
Rarhe,  in  the  midst  of  books  and  manuscripts ;    and  when  f  ^^^*% 
and  in  1(513  published  the  first  volume  of  the    sive  poi8f^.*^  %  ^ 
Hi^ti>ry  of  I'rance,  in  folio  :  and  some  years     wolves,  '^^  "' 
altrr,  the  other  tno  volumes.     Mezi'ray  in  th:it     part  € 
work  surpassed  all  who  had  written  tlie  history     sars*-^ 
of  France,  bt'fore  him,  and  was  rewartled  by  the 
kiiiii  witli  a  pension  of  JOIK)  livres.     In  16C8 
he  j»ui)lislie(l  an  abridgment  of  his  History  of 
France,  in  3  volumes  4to.  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  inibiic; ;  but  as  he  inserted  in  thaV 
work  the  origin  of  most  of  the  taxes,  with  ve*/ 
free  r^flccii'ins,  Mr.  Colbert  complained  of 
when  iMizeray  promised  to  correct  whail,  '/''■ 
hnd  done  in  a  second  edition;  but  those  r  '  ^ 
lio!is  being  only  palliations,  the  ministe*  '  .•  p^ 
hall  ttt'  \\\^  pension  to  be  suppressed. 
complained  of  this  in  very  severe  ter 
he  obtained  no  other  answer  than  t'; 
sion  of  the  other  half.  Vexed  at  tb' 
he  resolved  to  write  on  subjects  '-    \. 
expose  him    to    such   disappo'     ;  * 
r.>iiij)'jsed   his  treatise  on   tb.  .;'^i 
French,     which     did     hiir  .'.>  ^*  *' 
I  !e   was    elected   perpetaa* 
French  academy,  and  died  • 
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to  have  been  a  man  extrf 
person  ;  and  so  carelef /' 
iniiriit  have  passed  for    / 
wljat  he  was.     He    \    * 
morniML'"  by  the  arc*  ^ 
«*flicers;  which  m- 
yoking  him,  tha/* 
it,  and  told  the 


•  1 


.  to  be 
lines,  and 
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.i.ered  apoii ;  after  vliick 

.ackened  with  a  printer'^  blackkur- 

idde  of  felt,  in  order  to  discover  Uic  eftct: 

uiid  then  the  work  is  proceeded  with ;  obsrrt • 

ing  always  to  begin  every  part  in  the  placet 

where  the  strongest  lights  are  to  be. 

The  act  of  scraping  meiaotintoes  has  befa 

.cction;  being    applied  to  the  printiug  with  a  variefTofuw 

.ud  pressed  upon    lours,  in  order  to  produce  the  resenibfance  of 

I'he  same  operation     paintings.     The  inventor  of  the  method  of 

respect  to  all  tiie  other    doing  this  ivaa  J.  C.  Le  B)oQ,  a  native  of 

walk  on  foot,  ^^^-"^  ^^^^  ^^'^*^  passed  over     Frankfort,  and  pupil  of  Carlo   Maratti,  b«* 

was  put  to  h'       .t  of  the  plate. — Other  lines     tween  the  years  1720  and  1730.     It  xnt  n- 

wherever  t*    ^  drawn  from  the  extremities  of    tablisbed  by  the  inventor  ou  this  priociplr, 

study  and     ,«t>  sides,   in   the  same   manner;     that  there  are  three  primitive  coloars,  of  whidi 

<lay  in  5    ^^tingthe  first  ut  right  angles,  will    all  the  rest  may  be  composed  by  mixing  them 

sun  in  '  /  'a^tui  squares ;  and  the  shuie  opera-    in  various  proportions ;  that  any  two  of  theie 

pany    ^J' j>*  repealed  with  the  cradle  as  in  the     colours  being  mixed  together,  preserve  dieii 

VViti  'J^tiif  ^^^^'     ^''^^   ^^"^'^   "*"'^  ^'*^"  ^^     original  power,  and  only  produce  a  third  co- 

jstr   v'j/4gonally,audthecradle  passed  betwixt    lour  such  as  their  compound  nmst  neoessaniy 

n>    j^'is  before ;  and  when  the  lirst  diagonal     give  ;  but  if  transparent  colours  be  mixed,  ssii 

r     ^,j^,,i  is  performed,  the  lines  must  be  cross-    three  primitive  kinds  com  poauded  t«mtbrr, 

T^'ri;: h^  ^^ngles  as  tite  former,  and  the  cradles     they  destroy  each  other,  and  produce  black,  or 

'^^hI  betwixt  them  in  tlie  sanje  u:anner. —     a  tendency  to  it,  in  proportion  to  the  eqiulity 

'C  p'^^^  having  undergone  tiie  action  of  the     or  inequality  of  the  mixture  ;  and  that  if,thc;r> 

J^jlt>,  according  to  the  disposition  of  tiie  first     fore,  these  three  colours  be  laid«  either  ^pa* 

'^If^r  of  lines,  a  second  set  must  be  formed,     rately  or  upon  each  other,  by  three  pUin,  r.i- 

.^yjiig  the  same  distances  from  each  <jther  as     graved  correspondently  on  theae  principles  tu 

fliefir^t.     But  they  must  be  so  placed  as  to     the  colouring  of  the  di-sign,  the  whole  variety 

jivide  those  already  made  into  spaces  one-third     of  tints  necessary  may  be  produced.    11»e  ri- 

Jess  than  their  whole  extent;  i.  e.  everyone    quisites,  therefore,  to  the  executiuD  of  aar 

.ifter  the  lirst  on  each  side  tvill  take  in  one-third     design  in  this  methoil  of  printing  are  as  folios* : 


"-re  it,  €.  g.  beginning  at  A,  of  which 
I  must  be  left  out ;  a  third  of  B 
^tly  be  taken  in,  and  so  of  the 
ues  of  the  second  ordei  must  be 


1.  To  settle  a  plan  of  the  colouring  to  be  ia»- 
tated ;  showing  ivhere  the  presence  of  each  ef 
the  three  simple  colours  is  necessary,  either  lu 
its  pure  state  or  combiucd  with  some  other,  tw 
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prodaoe  the  eBRwt  required;  and  to  redaoe  this  natter  from  the  haman  body,  yet  this  matter 
plao  to  a  painted  sketch  of  each,  in  which  not  passing  from  the  fomttes  is  called  mi«sfna ; 
only  the  proper  outlines,  bat  the  degree  of  which  requires  farther  to  be  distinguished 
strength  shonld  be  expressed.  2.  To  engrave  from  the  miasmata  arising  from  marshes,  &c. 
three  plates  according  to  this  plan,  which  may  by  the  epithets  human  and  iniirsh  miasmata, 
print  each  of  the  colours  exactly  in  the  places  On  this  subject  of  contagion  and  miasma 
where,  and  proportion  in  which  they  are  want-  Dr.  Cullen's  observations  have  their  value,  as 
ed.  3.  To  finu  three  transparent  substances  being  applicable  to  the  theory  of  couta|poua 
proper  for  printing  with  these  three  primitive  diseases  in  brutes.  Ho  says,  as  fevers  are  so 
colours.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Le  Dion  generally  epidemic,  it  is  probable  that  some 
prepared  the  plates  was  as  follows :  The  tliree  matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  applied 
plates  of  copper  were  first  well  fitted  with  re-  to  the  bodies  of  men!  ought  to  be  considered  as 
spect  to  siae  and  figure  to  each  other,  and  the  remote  cause  of  fei'^ers.  Contagions  have 
grounded  in  the  same  manner  as  those  design-  been  supposed  to  be  of  great  variety,  and  it  is 
ed  for  mexsotinto  prints ;  and  the  exact  place  possible  that  tliey  may  be  so ;  but  that  they 
and  boundary  of  each  of  the  three  primitive  truly  are,  does  not  appear  clearly  from  any 
colours,  conformably  to  the  desif^n,  were  thing  that  we  know  at  present.  1  he  number 
sketched  out  on  three  papers,  answering  in  di«  of  genera  and  species  ol  contagious  diseases,  of 
iiiensions  to  the  plate.  These  sketches  were  the  class  pyrexiie,  at  present  known,  is  not 
then  chalked  on  the  plates ;  and  all  the  parts  very  great.  'They  belong  to  the  order  of  fevers, 
of  each  plate  that  were  not  to  convey  the  co«  of  exanthemata,  or  of  profluvia.  Whether 
lour  to  wbieh  it  was  appropriated  to  the  print  there  be  any  belonging  to  tlie  order  of  phleg- 
were  entirely  scraped  away,  as  in  forming  the  masiae  is  doubtful ;  and,  though  it  should  be 
light  of  mexzotinto  prints.  The  parts  that  supposed,  it  will  not  much  increase  ttie  nam- 
were  to  convey  the  colours  were  then  worked  her  of  contagious  pyrexiae.  Of  the  contagious 
upon ;  and  wiiere  Ihe  most  light  or  diluted  exanthemata-  and  profluvia,  the  number  of 
ti Ota  of  the  colour  were  to  be,  the  grain  in  the  species  is  nearly  ascertained ;  and  each  of  thctu 
ground  was  proportionably  taken  off;  but  is  so  far  of  a  determined  nature,  that  though 
where  the  full  colour  was  required,  it  was  left  they  have  now  been  observed  and  distinguished 
entire.  In  this  regard  was  had,  not  only  to  for  many  ages,  and  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  effects  of  the  colour  in  its  simple  state,  but  the  earth,  they  have  been  always  found  to  re- 
to  its  combined  operation,  either  in  producing  tain  the  same  general  character,  and  to  differ 
cuaoga-colour,  green,  or  purple^  by  its  admix*  only  in  circumstances,  which  may  be  imputed 
tore  with  one  alone;  and  likewise  to  its  form-  only  to  season,  climate,  and  other  external 
ing  brown,  grey,  and  shades  of  difierent  de-  causes,  or  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
grees,  by  its  co-operation  with  both  the  others,  several  persons  anected.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
But  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  engraving  bable,  tliat  in  each  of  these  species  the  con- 
was  performed  in  tlie  mexzotinto  manner,  yet  tagion  is  of  one  specific  nature,  and  that  the 
the  graver  was  employed  occasionally  for  number  of  the  contagious  exanthemata,  or 
strengthening  the  shades,  and  for  correcting  profluvia,  is  hardly' greater  than  the  number  of 
the  outline  where  it  required  great  accuracy  species  taken  notice  of  in  his  system  of  noso- 
and  steadiness.  It  was  round  necessary  some-  logy.  While  the  contagious  exanthemata  and 
times  to  have  two  separate  plates  for  printing  profluvia  are  thus  limited,  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  same  colour,  in  order  to  produce  a  stronger  the  contagions  which  produce  the  continued 
effect:  but  the  second  plate,  which  was  used  fevers  are  not  many;  nay,  it  is  not  evident  that 
to  print  upon  the  first,  was  intended  only  to  there  are  more  than  one  common  source  of 
gUic  and  soften  the  colours  in  particular  parts  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  effluvia  con- 
tfiat  might  require  it.    See  Engraving.  stantly  arising  from  the  living  human  body,  if 

MIASMA  (from  /HiviHtf,.  to  pollute.)  Mi-  long  retained  in  the  same  place,  without  being 
asms,  as  they  relate  to  the  diseases  both  of  diifused  in  the  atmosphere,  acquire  a  singular 
human  and  brute  animals,  are  productive  of  virulence,  and,  in  that  state,  applied  to  the 
some  of  the  febrile  kinds,  and  of  them  only,  bodies  of  men,  become  the  cause  of  a  fever 
as  in  the  case  of  contagion.  They  arc  gene-  which  is  very  contagions.  The  late  obser- 
rally  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  but  not  oh-  vations  on  jail  and  hospital  fevers  have  fully 
served  to  act  except  when  a  healthy  animal  ap-  proved  the  existence  of  such  a  cause;  and  it  is 
uroaches  the  sources  whence  tliey  arise.  The  sufficiently  obviou^i  that  the  same  virulent  mat- 
idea  of  contagion  properly  implies  a  matter  ter  may  he  produced  in  many  other  places.  At 
arising  from  a  body  under  disease  ;  and  that  of  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  fevers  arisiug 
miasma  a  matter  arising  from  other  substances,  renders  it  probable  that  the  viruleut  state  of 
as  from  putrifying  vegetables,  &c.  See  Skp-  human  effluvia  is  the  conmion  cause  of  such 
TON.  fevers,  as  they  differ  only  in  a  state  of  their 

Itr.  Cullen    remarks,  that  the    substances  sympiouis,  wiiich  maybe  imputed  to  the  cir- 

inibued   with  the  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  cumstances  of  season,  climate,  &c.  concurring 

the  diseased  may  be  called  fomites ;  and  that  with  the  contagion,  and  modifying  its  force, 

it  is  probable  that  contagions,  as  they  arise  Miasmata  arise  from  various  sources,  and  are 

from  romites,  are  more  powerful  than  as  they  of  different  kinds;  but  we  know  little  of  tla*ir 

arise  immediately  from  tlie  human  body.   Fur-  variety  or  of  their  several  effects.     We  know 

ther,  that  though  the  fomites  are  possessed  of  with  certainty  ooly  one  species  of   miasou 
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nhicli  ran  hi*  conVidenMl  as  the  causeof  fever ;  other  stones,  intermixed  among^  their  cowijn^ 

and,  from  the  universality  of  tlilR,  it  may  he  nent  parts,  in  almost  intiiimerable  hae»  a.vil 

doubted  if  there  be  any  other.     The  miasuia,  colours,  but  generally  with  a  coppery*  liWerr, 

so  universally  the  cause  of  fever,  is  that  which  or  <!^oUi  metallic  lustre. 

arises  from  marshes  or    moist  sfround,  acted  4.  M.  undnlata.    Wavy  mica.    Fissile  mira. 

upon  by  heat.  So  many  observations  have  now  One  variety,  with  undulate  ?old  foliations ;  ao- 

been  made  with  respect  to  this,  in  so  many  other  with   flexuous  brittle    go\d  foliatioos 

different   regions  of   the  earth,  that  there  is  Found  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia. 

neither  any  doubt  of  its  bein^  in  general  the  5.  M.   hemisphaprica.      Hemisphaeric  mica. 

cause  of  fevers,  nor  of  its  being  very  univer-  With  hemisphteric  concentric  foliations.  Foand 

sally  the  cause  of  intermittent  fevers  in  all  their  in  Finland,  in  the  hamlet  Kimito,  constituiint' 

diflferent  forms.    The  similarity  of  the  climate,  a  component  part  of  decayinsf  rock,  white,  «*<fn' 

season,  and  soil,  in  which  intermittents  arise,  shining,  and  resembling  in  bulk  and  tijtnre  tlie 

and  the  similarity  of  the  diseases  arising  in  half  of  a  split-pea. 

different  regions,  concur  in  proving  that  tliere  6.  M.  striata.     Striated  mica,  with  the  fo- 

is  one  common  cause  of  these  diseases,   and  liations  radiating.   Found  in  Saxony  in  stono 

that  this  is  the  marsh  miasma.     What  is  the  cinereous  or  black,  becoming  whitish  or  velluw- 

particular  nature  of  this  miasma  we  know  not;  ish  in  the  fire,  and  approaching  nearly  to  a 

nor  do  we  certainly  know  whether  or  not  it  hornblend. 

dilfers  in  kind  :  but  it  is  probable  that  it  does  7*  M>  crystallina.     Crystal  mica.     In  sii- 

iiot,  and  that  it  diflers  only  in  the  degree  of  its  sided  tubles.     Found  in  the  mines  of  Dalecar- 

power,  or  perhaps  in  its  quality,  in  a  given  Ha,  in  Salsburg  and  Zinnwalden;  the  tables 

space.  sometimes  scattered,  sometimes  aggregate,  in  a 

MICA.  In  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  the  class  stellate  manner,  or  disposed  in  colomns. 

earths,  order  argillaceous.  Consisting  of  silica  8.  M.   prismatica.  Prismatic  mica.    ltroin>. 

and  alumina,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxyd  in  nine-sided  prisms.     Found  in  the  mine«of 

of  iron,  and  generally  a  little  magnesia  and  Saxony,  near  Schneeberg,  in  rock  comnosptJ 

lime;  glabrous,   meagre,   shining,   spontane-  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  opake,  a  little  sfamis^ 

ously  falling  into  granular  fragments,  easily  within. 

breaking  into  dis(*ot<l  frngments,  lightish,  pa-  9.    M.   lepidolithus.     Ijepidolite  :   Lilalitr. 

rasitical ;  fusible  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  Withscattered,  flat,  cohering,  pale  violet  scalf«. 

white  or  coloured  enamel.     Nine  species.  Found  in  Moraviaand  Sudeniiaiiia,mtxed  with 

1.    M.     mcnibranarea.     Glimmer:     Glist :  granite  in  large  amorphous  masses,  composed 

Muscovy  talc.     Traii$<parent,  with  large,  pa-  of  thin  plates  which  easily  separate  ;  colour  of 

rallcl,  elastic,  easily  separable  plates.     Found  the  mass  violet-blue,  of  the  thin  plates  silrenr 

in  Malabar,  Siberia,  Russia,  Finland,  France,  white  ;  powder  white^  with  a  pale  red  tinge; 

and  near  Geneva,  in  large  plates  which  are  before  the  blow-pipe  it  froths,  and  uielts eaiUy 

often  substituted  for  glass;  and  consists  of  a  into  a  white  semitransparent  enamel,  foil  of 

groat  number  of  tbin  transparent  laminae  ad-  bubbles  ;  dissolves  in  borax  with  efien^esccDcc, 

hering   togetber  ;    easily    distinguished  from  and  communicates  no  colour  to  it. 

gypsum  sptrubire, or  glaciale,  from  tlieir  great  MICAH,  or.    The  book  of  Micar,  a  ea- 

decree  of  Hexiiulity  ;    texture  foliated;  frag-  nonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  vrntten  by 

uients  (lat;  lustre  metallic;  very  rough  ;  often  the  prophrt  Micah,  ivho  is  the  seventh  of  l).r 

absorbs  water ;  feels  siiiootb,  but  not  greasy;  twelve   prophets.     He  is  cited    by  JerwuiaU, 

spec.  grav.  from  2,05  Jf>  to  2,!).'U2  :  and  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ah^z, 

and  Hezekiah.   He  censures  the  reigning  %!*»■> 
of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and  denoances  lUt 


contains  silica 

;i^)^n) 

alumina     . 

;i->,<:o 

oxyd  of  iron 

7M 

magnesia   . 

1  ,:ir» 

lime 

1  :^:i 

judgments  of  God  against  both  kingdoms,  lie 
likewise  foretels  the  confusion  of  the  enem'r^ 
of  the  Jews,  the  coming  of  the  Messtali,  aihi 

the  glorious  success  of  his  church. 

i>  \,^H  M  ICE.     The  plural  of  mouMC. 

rndecided              ,.'(2  MICHA,  a  cape   of  Dalmatia,  which  .)•:• 

vances  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  tite  tuvrn 

100,  of/ara. 

MICHAEL  (St.),  the  most  fertile  ami  p.- 

2,  M.  lajninosa.  Fissile,  or  seuiipeliucid  jiulous  of  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands.  1»- 
nieinluanaeeous  uiiea.  transparent,  eoloured,  two  principal  harbours  are  Punta  iiuda  an  I 
with  large,  ])arallei,  easily  separable  plates.  Villa  Kranca  :  the  former  is  the  rapital  of  uk 
Fonnd  principally  in  the  granites  of  priniH?val  island.  Lon.  25.  42  W.  Lat.  37.  -17  N. 
mountains,  generally  smoke-colour  or  black,  Micuael  (St.),  a  borough  in  CVm*r.a'.\ 
scmetinies  brown,  gold,  red  or  white,  and  very  which  has  neither  market  nor  fair,  but  sei  '* 
rarely  concreted  in  masses  resembling  pieces  of  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  et^^lit  m..-^ 
.sliale.  S.W.  of   St.  Columb,  and  249  W.  W  S.  «.t 

3.  !M.   squamosa.     Scaly  mica.    Somewhat  liondon.     Lon.  4.  52  W.     Lat  31K  23*X. 
opake,  with  less,  scattered, incurved  foliations  ;  Michael  (St.),  a  town  of  France^  in  tir 
rme  varietVi  of  \i  silvery  colour;  another  of  a  dcpartnutnt  of  Meuse,  remarkable  for  if*  h'  -- 

' 'n.     Found  every  where  in  granite  and  pital,  and  the  rkh  library  of  a  late  Dcuediiiiiv 
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»Yibey.    It  IS  seated  on  the  Meiise,  20  mUes  the  polar  star,  at  a  national  compensation,     fn 

N.  E.  of  Rar-Ii'-Dnc,  and  165  E.   of  Paris.  1 7^^B  he  ivas  raised  to  the  distingaished  rank  of 

Lfon.  5. 38  E.     Lat.  48.  51  N.  privy  counsellor  of  justice  by  tne  rourtof  Ha- 

Michael  (St.\  a  seaport  of  New  Spain,  nover;  and  in  1788  received  his  last  literary 

in  the  province  of  Gnatiinala,  seated  on  a  small  honour,  by  being-  unanimously  elected  a  fellow 

river,  180  miles  S.  E.  of  Kew  Unatimala.  Lon.  of  the  royal  society  of  London.     His  great  cri- 

H7.  45  W,    Lat.  12.  25  N.  tical  knowled^eof  the  Hebrew  lan(rna{^e,which 

MicBAEL   (St.),   a  town  of  Peru,  in   the  he  distplayed  in  anew  translation  of  the  Bible, 

province  of  Quito.     It  was  the  first  Spanish  and  in  utlier  works,  raised  him  to  a  degree  of 

colony  in  Peru,  ami  is  seated  near  the  mouth  eminence  almost  unknown  before  in  Germany  ; 

of  the  Piura,  225  miles  S.  by  \V.  of  Quito,  and  his  indefatigable  labours  were  onlyequal- 

Lon.  80.  50  \V.    f^t.  5.  0  S.  led  hy  his  desire  of  oommunicatinfir  the*  know- 

MiCHAEL    PB    Iraura   (St.),  a   town   of  ledge  he  acquired  to  the  numerous  students  of 

Peru,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  60  miles  N.  E.  all  countries  who  frequented    his   admirable 

of  Quito.  lectures  ;  which  he  continued  to  deliver  on  va- 

Michael  ((lulf  of  St.),  to  the  E.  of  Pa-  rious  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  in  half-yearly 

nama,  that  part  of  the   Pacific  ocean  which  courses,  and  on  the  Hebrew,  Ambic,  and  Sy- 

was  first  discovered  hy  the  SpanianU,  after  riac  languages,  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He 

their  march  across  the  isthmus  of  Durien.  was  professor  in  the  university  of  (lottingen 

MICH  A  ELLS  (John  David),  a  celebrated  forty-five  years,  and,  during  that  long  period, 

biblical  critic,  and  author  of  many  esteemecl  he  filled  the  chair  with  dignity,  credit,  and 

works,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Christian  He-  usefulness.     Ht*  died  October  22,  1791,  aged 

nedict  Michaelis,  professor  in  the  university  of  74.     He  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  several 

Halle  in  I^ower  Saxony,  and  was  born  at  that  valuable  MSS.    Of  the  works  that  were  pnb- 

iilacc  Feb.  27,  1717.     His  father  devoted  liim  lished  during  his  life>time,  and  which  are  very 


hourliood  of  his  native  place.     He  commenced  translated  by  Dr.  Herhcit  Marsh,  and  enriched 

Ills  academical  career  at  Halle  in  1733,  and  with  many  valuable  notes, 

took  bis  master's  degree  in  the  faculty  otphito-  MICHAELMAS,  or  Feast  of  St.  Michael 

sophy  in  1739.  In  1741  he  made  an  excursion  and  all  Angels,   a  f«*stival  of  the  Christian 

to  this  conntrv,  where  his  superior  knowledge  church,  observed  on  the  29tli  of  September, 

of  the  oriental  languages,  which  was  consider-  Michaeliias    daisy.      In    botany.     See 

ably  increased  by  nis  indefatigable  researches  Astrr. 

in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  introduced  MICHATXTA.     In   botany,  a   genus  of 

him  to  the  acquaintance,  and  gained  him  the  the  class  octandria,  order  nionogynia.    Calyx 

esteem,  of  our  first  literary  characters;  with  sixtcen-parted;corol  wheel-shaped,  eight-part 

several   of   whom,    and  particularly    bishop  ed  ;  nectary  eight- valved,  hearing  the  stamens; 

Lowth,  he  was   in  correspondence  for  many  capsule  eight-celled,  uiaiiy-»ee<led.    One  spe- 

years.     On  his  return  to  Halle,  after  an  ah-  cies ;  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  herbaceous 

sence  of  fifteen  months,  he  began  to  read  lee-  stem,  and  white  pendulous  floivers. 

tures  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa-  To  MICHE.  v.  n.  To  be  secret  or  covered  ; 

nientj  which  he  continued  after  his  removal  to  to  lie  hid  (iiaumer). 

Gottingen  in  1745.     In  1740  he  was  appointed  MICHE'LI  A.     In  botany,  a  genus  ftf  the 
professor  extraordinary,  and  soon  after  profes-  class  polyandria,  order  polyirynia.  Calyx  three- 
soj  of  philosophy  in  that  university.  The  next  leaved  ;  petals  fifteen  ;  berries  numerous,  four- 
year  heobtained  a  place  assecretary  to  the  royal  seeded.  Two  species  :  I  ndian  trees,  as  follow  : 
8ocietythere,of  which  he  was  director  in  17fi If  1.  M.  champaca.     Leaves  lanceolate,  with 
and  was  soon  afterwards  made  Aulic  counsel-  yellow  and  very  fragrant  flowers, 
lor  by  the  court  of  Hanover.     In   I7<^'l,  his  '    2.  M.  tsiampaca.     Leaves  lanceovate ;  with 
distinguished  talents,  but  chiefly  a  publication  a  fine  itilky  down,  and  whitish  flowers, 
relative  to  a  journey  to  Arabia,  which  was  un-  MICHELOMA,    a   country    of   Prussia, 
dertaken  by  several  literary  men,  at  the  ex-  which  is  part  of  the  circle  of  Cuim,  and  sepa- 
pense  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  consequence  rated  from  the  other  part  by  the  river  Dribents. 
of  his  application  by  means  of  count  Berns-  It  takes  its  name  from  the  castle  of  Michelow. 
dorflf,  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  chosen  M  H;H1GAN,  a  considerable  lake  of  North 
a  correspondent,  and  afterwards  foreign  mem«  America,  whose  N.  E.  extremity  communicates 
brr  of  tne  academy  of  inscriptions  at  Paris,  of  with   the   NM^.  end  of  Lake  Huron  by  the 
whom  the  institution  admitted  only  eight ;  and  strait  of  Michillimackinac. 
in  the  same  year  he'became  a  member  of  the  MI'CHER.  #.  (from  miche.)  A  lazy  loiterer, 
society  of  Haarlem.     In  1775,  count  Hopkin,  who  skulks  about  in  corners  and  by-places ;  a 
who  eighteen  years  before  had  prohibited  the  hedcre- creeper  (StWne^). 
naeof  his  writings  at  Cpsal,  when  he  was  chan-  ^^'CKLE.    a.    (micel,  Sa.xon.)    Much; 
rellor  of  that  university*  prevailed  upon  the  great;  iimMe  (Camden), 
king  of  Sweden  to  confer  on  him  the  order  of  Mickj.e  (William  Julius),  a  Scotch  poet» 
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born  at  Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1734.    tred,  written  in  1641,  for  an  aoooimt  given  by  the 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school,  Edin-    audior  of  Ws  own  invention,  Ac 


duced  several  poems.     His  greatest  work  was  ^jg  obMrvadon.  on  Saturn's  Ring,  &c.  poWi»h«l 

his  translation  of  the  Lusiad,  from  the  Por-  in  1669,  gives  a  method  of  findSg  the  diamcfm 

tuguese  of  Camocns,  4to.  Oxford,  1 775.     A  of  the  planets  by  means  of  a  telescope,   vif.   ty 

second  edition  appeared  in  177^>  and  procured  putting  on  object,  which  he  calls  a  viigular*  cf  z 

the  author  more  reputation   than  profit.     In  size  proper  to  take  in  the  distance  to  be  meaLain^ 

1781  he  went  to  Lisbon  as  secretary  to  gover-  in  the  focus  of  the  convex  object-gU&s :  in  this  case. 

nor  Johnstone,   and    while    there  wrote   his  say*  he,  the  smallest  object  will  be  scca  veiy  di*. 

poem,  entitled  Almada  Hill.     The  patronage  ^^^^h  J"  ^»t  pl««  ^f  the  glass.    By  such  mea-'s 

of  the  governor  rendered    his  circumstances  he  adds,  he  measured  the  duunrter  of  the  planet^  *• 

comfortable,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  ^  *^**"^  ^^^^^  ^^-   ^  ^""^^^  *  ^^^^^  '^ 

entered  into  the  marriage  state.     He  died  in  ^™;  „,icrometer,  M.  De  la  Hire  ob^es,  U 

1789.     His  poems  were  published  in  1/94  in  ^          jj^jg  different  ftom  that  published  by  th^ 

^"?.^°  JLT^.  ^•**                  r.            .  marquis  de  Malvasia,    in    his   Ephcmcrides,   thiw 

MiCRAAA.   MiGRANA.  Corruptions  from  years  after,    that  they  ought  to  be  esteemed  th- 

hrmicrania,  or  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head  :  same:  and  the  micrometer  of  the  marquis  dcfihtid 

and  hence  perhaps  the  vulgar  term  megraims,  yet  less  from  that  published  four  years  after  his, 

nervousness,  low  spirits.  by  Azout  and  Picard.     Hence,   Dc  la  Hire  on>- 

MICROCA'RPON.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  eludes,  that  it  is  to  Huygcns  the  world  n  indcbuii 

the  class  cryptogamia,  order  fuiigi.     Funirus  fo'  the  invention  of  the  micrometer ;  witlioot  uk. 

with  a  membranous  case  opening  irrejrulariv,  *"«   ^J  ^^^  **^  ^   *=^™   ^  our  countxyxmii 

filled  with  seminiferous  filaments  reti'culatcly  Gascoiffnc,  which,  however,  is  many  years  ^m  to 

compact  and  affixed  to  the  hase.  One  species:  '"^  ***^,^^'.              .i.  .   i.       .               i  _■ 

M.  pallida ;  an  exotic,  and  the  cribrari;  of  sc-  .  '^^  ^  ^'"^  ^STJ'  ^^"^  *^"  TJ^/^J*" 

^  r      •       1.   .     •  .  simple  or  commodious  for  observmir  tbe  mgitA  at  aa 

""Tii^Tfnr^^M         V^      1     .                  r-  eclipse  than  a  net  in  the  focus  of  d^  telesc^ 

MICKOCOSM,  a    Creek    term  signifying  xhe^e,    he   says,   were   usuaDy  made  of  dlkcn 

the  little  world;  used   by  some  for  man,  as  threads;  and  for  this  particukr  purpcae  six  eon- 

heing  supposed  an  epitome  of  the  universe  or  centric  circles  had  also  been    used,    diawa  npoo 

great  world.  oiled  paper;  but  he  advises  to  draw  the  circle li on 

MICROCO'SMIC   BEZOAR.     8ee  Cal-  very  thin  pieces  of  glass,  with  the  pmnt  of  a  di^. 

.CULUS.  raond.     He   also  gives  some  parttcolar 


MiCRocosMic  SALT,  thc  compound  phos-     to  assist  persons  in  using  them.     In  anoilier  nie- 
phat  of  soda  and  ammonia.    It  is  often  used  as     ^^"  ^^  ^^^^  *  method  of  making  me  of  tfer 


a  test  in  the  analysis  of  metals.  "^«  "«^  ^*^'  ^  eclipses,    by  ming    »    t<l«rpe 

Ml'CROGRAPHY.  *.  CuiK^e-  and  y^^^.)  J^'^*   «^o  objcct-gUsses,  and  phuMg  tban  at  a«f. 

The  description  of  the  partsof  such  very  small  f/f"^  *^*^^  ^°*  ««*  ^*^-    ^*^  *70l  ^ 

objects  as  are  discernible  only  with  a  micro-  m'  Ca«ini  invented  a  very  ingenioo.  metKid 

*''MWr»fr\iV'Ti7ii           r  r   ^       A            n  ^^  ascertaining  the  right  asoHiaions  and   decEr.^ 

Ml'LlUiiMhlhll.    *.   (/i/K^(^  and   fi*r^>).  tions  of  starF,   by   fixing    four  cross  hairs  in   the 

An  instrument  by  the  help   of  which    the   appa-  focus  of  the  telescope,  and  turning  it  about  ita  axu, 

rent  magnitudes   of  objects   viewed    through   tele-  so  as  to  make  Uiem  move  fai  a  line  paraad  to  mx 

scopes  or  microscopes  are  measured  with  great  exact-  of  them.     But  the  Uter  improved  mjenmeteR  wiB 

^c^-  answer  this  purpo!:e  with  greater  cxactoea.     Dr. 


The  general  principle  of  tliis  instrument  is,  that  Maskelyne  has  published  directions  for  the  use  of 

it  moves  a  fine  wire,  parallel  to  itself,  in  the  plane  it,   extracted   from   Dr.  Bradley's  papers   ia  the 

of  the  picture  of  an  object,  formed  in  the  focus  of  Philos.  Trans.  voL  62.    See  abo  Smith's  Opbcs 

a  telescope,  and  thus   measures   its   perpendicular  voL  2,  pa.  343. 
dlsuince  from  a  fixed  wire  In  the  same  plane.  AVolfius  describes  a  micrometer  of  a  vctt  et^ 

This  instrument   was  invented    about  the   year  and  simple  structure,  first  contrived  by  Kirchiua.    * 
1666;    and    it   has.    of  course,    undergone  many         Dr.  Derham  telLs  us.  that  his  micnnneter  b  r-' 

improvements   since    that    time.      Mr.    Gascoigne  put  into  a  tube,  as  is  usual,  but  is   contritvd  to 

divided  the  image  of  an  object,  in  the  focus  of  thc  measure  the  spectres  of  the  sun  on  paper^  ai  mta 

object-glass,    by    the    approach    of  two   pieces   of  radius,  or  to  measure  any  part  of  them.     By  iH- 

metal,   ground    to   a  very   fine   edge;    instead  of  means  he  can  ea<»ily,  and  very  exacUv,    with  tl< 

which.  Dr.  Ifooke  would  substitute  two  fine  hairs,  help  of  a  fine  thread,  toke  the  dedinatMD  of  a  fr'.xx 

stretched    parallel   to   each  otlicr;    and  two  other  spot  at  any  time  of  the  day;  and,  by  his  Kd'- 

methods  (.f  Dr.  Hookc,    difierent  from   this,   are  sccomU  watch,  measure  the  distance  of  the  spot  from 

ilescnbetl  in  hw  posthumous   works,   p    41)7,    Sec.  either  limb  of  the  sun. 

An  account  of  several  curious  observations  which         J.  And.  Scgner  proposed  to  enlarae  thc  ficJd  c( 

Mr.  Gascoigne  made  by  thc  help  of  his  micronic-  view  in  these  micrometers,  by  makins  *H**tt  cf  a 

ter,  particularly  m  measuring  thc  diameter  of  the  considerable  extent,  and  having  a  movcahk  ««^ 

^)i^nu  a,ul  other  planets,  may  be  seen  in  the  Phil,  glass,  or    several   eye-glasses,  pUeed    opposite  to 

•la.  1 90 ;  where  Dr.  Ikvis  refers  to  different  parts  of  it.     He  thought,  hovcvo,  tbAi 

of  IMr.  GascM';nc  to  3Ir.  Oiigh-  two  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  he  givea   jira 
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culn  direetionii  how  ta  make  ate  of  nick  micio-  length  «f  Ae  otyert  gbw  beeomes  a  lode  for  mot. 
meters  in  astrooomicaL  obwffakiiH.    See  Coidiii.  suring  die  engidBr   diitttiee  of  the   two  images. 
OottiDg.  vol.  1,  pik  27-  'The  ratumale  and  me  of  this  mkrameler  are  ex- 
A  oonsidenble  impiovemeiit  in  the  micmneter  plained  in  the  Phikis.  Trans,  vol.  67,  pa.  799,  &<:. 
wai  eomimmicated  to  the  KaytX  Sodctv,  in  1743,  And  a  similar  invention  hj  the  abbe  Kochoo,  and 
bj  Mr.  8.  Savary  9  an  aocoant  of  wMdi,  extncfeed  Improved  by  the  abb6  Boscovirii,  was  also  eommn- 
finm  the  minutta  by  Mr.  Short,  was  published  in  nioiCed  to  the  Royal  Sodety,  and    puhfishcd  in 
the  Philos.  TraasL  for  1763.    The  ftnt  hint  of  such  the  same  vohime  t^  the  Transactions,  pa.  789,  &e* 
a  Biicnmietcr  wns  suggested  by  AL  Rocmcr,  in        Mr.  Ramaden  has  lately  described  two  new  mi- 
1675:  and  M.  Beoguer  prapoeed  a  eonstniotion  cromcten,  which  he  has  oontrived  for  remedying 
similar  to  that  of  M.  Savary,  in  1 748 ;  for  which  the  defects  id  •  the  object-glass  micrometer.     One 
see  HELiomm.    The  late  Mr.  D«dlond  made  a  of  these  is  a  eatootrie  micrometer,  which,  besides 
farther  improvement  in  this  kind  of  micrometer,  the  advantage  it  derives  from  the  principle  of  ro- 
an account  of  which  was  given  to  the  Royal   So-  flection,  of  not  bring  disturbed  by  the  heteroge- 
eiety  by  Mr.  Short,  and  published  in  the  Philos.  nrity  of  light,  avoids  every  defoct  of  other  micro- 
Trans.  voL  43.     Instead  of  two  object-glasses,  he  meters,  and  can  have  no  aberration,  nor  any  ddect 
used  only  one,  which  he  neatly  cut  into  two  semi-  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  materials,  or  of 
ciides,  and  fitted    each    semidrde   into  a  metal  execution;  as  the  great  simplicity  of  its  consttuc- 
frame,   so  that  their  diameters  sliding  in  one  an-  tion  requires  no  additicmdl  mirrors  or  glasses,  to 
other,  by  means  of  a  screw,  may  have  their  centres  those  required  for  the  tdesoope ;   and  the  scpara- 
so  brought  together  as  to  appear  like  one  glass,  tion  of  the  image  being  eIRcted  by  the  inclination 
and  so  form  one  image ;  or  by  their  centres  reoed-  of  the  two  specula,  and  not  depending  on  the  focus 
ing,  may  form  two  images  of  the  same  object :  it  of  lens  or  mirror,  any  alteration  in  the  eye  of  an 
being  a  property  of  such  glasses,  for  any  segment  obierver  cannot  effect  the  angle  measured.    It  has 
to  exhibit  a  perfect  image  of  an  object,  although  peculiar  to  itself  the  advantages  of  an  adjustment, 
not  80  bright  as  the  whole  glass  would  give  it.    If  to  make  the  images  coincide  in  a  direction  perpen- 
proper  soles  are  fitted  to  this  instrument,  shew-  dicular  to  that  of  their  motion ;  and  also  of  mea- 
ing  how  far  the  centres  recede,  rebtive  to  the  fbcal  suxing  the  diameter  of  a  planet  on  both  sides  of 
length  of  die  glass,  they  will  alto  shew  how  far  the    aero;    which    wiD    appear   no    inconsiderable 
the  two  parts  of  the  same  object  are  asunder,  rela-  advantage  to  observers  who  know  how  much  easier 
tive  to  its  distance  from   the  object  glass ;    and  it  is  to  ascertain  the  contact  of  the  external  edges 
consequently  give  the  aflgle  under  which  the  dis-  of  two  images  dian  their  perfect  coincidence. 
tance  of  the  parts  of  that  object  are  seen.     This        The  o£a  micrometer  invented    and    described 
divided    object-glass    micrometer,   whidi    was  ap-  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  is  suited  to  the  principle  of  re.. 
plied  by  the  late  Mr.  Dollond  to  the  object  end  of  ftaetion.    This  micrometer  is  applied  to  the  erect 
a   reflecting  telescope,    and  has  been  with  equal  cre-tube  of  a  refracting  telescope,  and  is  placed  in 
advantage  adapted  by  his  son  to  the  end  of  an  tne  conjugate  focus  of  the  first  eye-glnss,  as  the 
achromatic  telescope,  is  of  so  easy  ns&  and  af-  image  is  considcrmbly  magnified  before  it  comes 
fords  so  large  a  scale,  that  it  is  genenuly  looked  to  Uie  micrometer,  any  imperfection  in  its  glasa 
upon  by  astronomers  as  the  most  convenient  and  will    be   magnified   only  by   the  remaining   ejcm 
exact  mstrument  for  measuring  small  distances  in  glasses,    whidi  in   any  telescope   seldom    exceeds 
the  heavens.     However,   the  common  micrometer  five  or  rix  times ;  and  besides,  the  size  of  the  mi- 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  measuring  differences  of  crometer  glass  will  not  be  the  one  hundredth  part 
rig^t  ascension  and  declination  of  celestial  objects,  of  the  area  which  would  be  required,  if  it  were 
but  lefs  convenient  and  exact  for  measuring  their  placed  at  the  object-glass;  and  yet  the  same  ex.-, 
absolute   distances ;   whercss  the  object-glsM   mi-  tent  of  scale  is  preserved,  and  the  images  are  unii. 
crometer   is   pecnliariy  fitted   for   measuring  dis-  fomily  bright  in  every  part  oi  the  field  of  the  tde. 
tanccs,    though   geneniBy  supposed    improper   fbr  scope.     See   the   description    and  oonstruction  of 
the  former  purposes    But  Dr.  Maskdyne  has  found  these  two  micnmieters  in  die  Philos.  Trans,  vol. 
thkt  this  may  be  applied  with  very  little  trouble  69,  part  'i,  art.  '27, 

to   that  purpose  aho;  and  he  fias  fomislied  the        In  vd.  7'2  of  the  Philos.  Trans,  fbr  the  yea:r 

directions  necessary  to  be  followed  when  it  is  used  1 782,  Dr.   Herschd,  afler  expluning  the  defects 

in    this  manner.    The  addition  requisite  fbr  this  and  imperfections  of  the  paialld-wire  micrometer, 

pttrpose  is  a  edl,  containing  two  wires,  intersect-  especially   fbr   measuring    the    apparent   diameter 

ing  eadi  other  at  right  angles,  placed  in  the  focus  of  stars,   and  the  distances   between  double    and 

of  the  eye-glasa  of  the  telescope^    and  moveable  multiple  stars,  describes  one  for   diese   puiposes, 

roundabout,  by  the  turning  of  a  button.     For  the  which  he  calls  a  lamp  micrometer;   one  that  is 

description  of  this  apparatus,  with  the  method  of  tne  fW)m  sudi  deftots,  and  has  die  advantage  of  a 

applying  and  using  it,  see  Dr.  Maskelyne*s  paper  very  enlarged  scale.     In  speaking  of  the  appKca- 

ofi  the  subject,  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  61,  pa.  tion  of  this  instrument,  he  says,  ^  It  is  well  imown 

536,  &C.  to  opdcians  and  others,   vmo   have   been  in  die 

After  all,  the  use  of  the  object-glass  micrometer  habit  of  tising  cpticsl  instruments,   that  we  can 

is  attended  with  difficulties,  arising  flrom  the  alter-  with  one  eye  looK  into  a  microsomTe  or  tdescope, 

ations  in  the  focus  of  the  eye,  which  are  apt  to  and    see   an    object   mudi    magnified,   whffe    the 

cau*e  it  to  give  different  measures  of  the  same  naked  eye  may  see  a  scale  upon  which  die  magni- 

angle  at  different  dmcF.    To  obviate  these  dlffi-  fied  picture  is  thrown.     In  this  manner  I  have  ge- 

culties.  Dr.  Maskdyne,  in  1776,  contrived  a  piis-  nerauy  determined  the  power  of  my  tdescopes; 

matie  micrometer,  or  a  micrometer  consisting  of  and  any  one  who  has  acquired  a  fadlity  of  taking 

two  achromatic  prisms,  or  wedges,  applied  between  sndi    observations    will   very   sddom    mistake    so 

the  object-glass  and    eye-glass   of  an  achromatic  much  as  one  in  fifty  in  determining  the  power  of 

teleacope,  by  moving  of  which  wedges  nearer  to  an  instrument,    and  that    degree  a€  exaemess  is 

or  farther  from  the  object-glass,  the  two  images  of  fully  suffident  fbr  the  purpose. 

an  object  produced  by  them  appeared  to  approach         *'*'  The  Newtonian  form  is  admirably  adapted  to 

to,   or  recede  from,  each  other,  so  that  the  food  the  use  of  this  micromeur ;  for  the  observer  stands 
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always  «rect,  and  looks  in  a  horizontal  direction,  of  the  nuts,  F*  unUl  the  wires  indude  the  ang-1^  fti> 

notwithstanding    the  telescope  should  be   elevated  be  measured  :  the  whole  boK  (fig.  7.)  of  the  niicro- 

to  the  zenith'— -The  scale  of  the  oiicrometer  at  the  meter  slides  through  the  tube,  in  the  directkn   cf 

covenient  distance  pf  ten  feet  from  the  eye,  with  iu  length,  to  follow  any  moving  object.     M*hea  the 

the  power  of  four  hundred  and  sixty,  is  above  a  observation  is  completed,  it  is  read  off  by  a  sscsJc* 

ijuaiter  of  an  inch  to  a  second ;  and  by  putting  on  of  notches  in  the  box,   (fig.    70    determinini;  the 

my  power  of  nine  hundred   and  thirty-two^  I  ob-  number  of  revolutions  the  screw  has  made,  azrd  the 

tain  a  scale  of  more  than  half  an  inch  to  a  second,  divisions  pointed  out  on  the  drcies,  r  ;  by  the  is> 

-without  increasing  the  distance  of  the  micrometer ;  dexes,  /  l^  the  number  of  aliquot  parts  is  denoted ; 

whaeas  the  most  perfect  of  my  former  microroe-  the  circular  plate,  //t  is  divided  into  degrees  &• 

ters,  with  the  same  instrument,  had  a  scale  of  less  shewn  in  fig.  0,  and  it  is  by  tbia  that  ibe   an*:*:! 

than    the    two    hundredth   part  of  an   inch   to  a  line  measured  makes    with  the  honzon    is    re^.-- 

second.  tered. 

^'  The  measures  of  this  micrometer  are  not  con*         The  circles  are  divided  into  one  hundred  part^.  arsi 

fined  to  double  stars  only,  but  may  be  applied  to  have   no    determinate  value  in   angular    nira^urr- 

any   other  objects  that    require  the  utmost  accu-  ment,  but  their   value  is  decermined   expcrim^t. 

racy,  such  as  the  diameters  of  tlie  planets  or  their  ally  by  observing  through  the  telescope;  it  is  3 r- 

satellites,    the  mountiins  of  the  moon,    the  diame-  plied  to  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  or  any  other  bc-i} 

ters  of  the  fixed  stars/*  &c  whose  angular  measure  has  been    previou&lj    ari 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  a  micrometer  accurately    detenniued     by    some     other     divide! 

by   Mr.  Trotighton,   which  is  applied  to  the  eye-  instrument,  and  firom  this  the  angle  given  by  each 

piece  of  a  telescope  to  measure  exceedingly   small  observation  is  calculated. 

angles,  as  the  diameter  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c.         The  micrometer  has  not  only  been  applied   tn 

Plate    103,   fig.   6,   is  an   orthography  projecting  telescopes,    and    employed    for    astroomuical    pLj- 

endways ;  fig.   7,  a  section   of  the  box   containing  poses ;  but   there  have  been   various    oontriTac«x& 

the  wires ;   and   fig.  8,  a  section  lengthways :  the  for  adapting  it  to  microsoopical   observations.     M. 

same  letters,  as  far  as  they  can,  are  used   in   all  Leeuwenhoek*s  method  of  estimating   the   iize  at* 

the  figures.     Figs.  6  and  8»  A  is  an  eye-tube  con-  small  objects,  was  by  comparing  them  with  gr^iins 

taining  a  convex  lens  at  each  end ;  this  slides  in  of  sand,  of  which  one  hundred  in  a  line  took  cp 

another  tube,  dd,  so  as  to  adjust  the  glass  to  dis-  an  inch.     These  grains  he  laid  upon  the  same  fsisze 

tinct  vision  of  the  wires,  the  tube,  dd^  is  screwed  with  his  objects,   and    viewed  them    at    the  s;;De 

into  another,  bb^  wliich   is  much  larger ;   through  Ume.     Dr.  Jurin*s  method  was  similar  to  this ;  for 

this  a  thin  long  box,  D  I)  D,  containing  the  wire  he  found  the  diameter  of  a  piece  of  fine  silver  «iT£, 

slides.      The  micrometer  is  screwed   to  the   tdc.  by  wrapping  it  very  dose  upon  a  pin,  and  obserr- 

scopc  by  a  male  screw,  e  e,  (fig.  8.)  in  the  same  ing  how  many  rings  made  an  inch:  and   be  a>ed 

piece  with  wliich  is  a  circular  plate,  f/^   cut  all  this  wire  in  the  same  manner  as  Leeuwcnhoek  axil 

round   with  fine  teeth ;  this  plate  fits  against  the  his  sand.     Dr.  Hooke  used  to  look  upon  the  m^^i- 

fiat  bottom  of  the  box,  &,  and  turns  round  concen-  fied  object  with  one  eye,  while,  at  the  same  cxnv. 

trically  with  it  by  means  of  a  ring,  A*,  fitting  into  a  he  viewed  other  objects  at  the  same  distance,  viih 

conical  hole  in   the  centre  of  the  plate,  ff^  and  the  other  eye.    In  this  manner  he  was  able.   If 

screwed   to   the    box;    a  small  endless  screw,   h,  the  hdp  of  a  ruler,  divided  into  inches  and  szii^ 

{fig.  6.^  turning  into  two  brass  collars  screwed  to  the  parts,  and  laid  on  tlie  pedestal  of  die  microscope, 

box,  6,  works  in  the  teeth  cut  round  the  plate,/,  as  it  were  to  cast  the  magnified  appeanaee  ot  th: 

and  by  that  means   when  the  milled  head  on  the  object  upon  the  ruler,  and  tbas  cxzictly  to  Ecefun- 

arbor  of  the  endless  screw  is  turned,  it  turns  the  the  diameter  which  it  appeared  to  have    thn>u^h 

eye-tube  and  box,  D  D,  round,  to  bring  it  to  any  the  glass;  which  being  compared  with  the  dout. 

convenient  position    for  measuring  the  angles  re-  ter  as  it  appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  easily  «kev^u 

quired;   the    box   containing   the  wires  is   shewn  the  degree  in  which  it  was   magnified.     A   hr^ 

open  in  fig.  7,  it  containing  two  frames,  h  h  h,  and  practice,  says  Air.  Baker  will  render  this  methivi 

/  /  /  /,  one  sliding  within  another,  which  moves  in  exceedingly  easy  and  pleasant, 
the  box,  without  lateral  shake,  yet   fitted  so  as  to         Mr.  Martin,  iu  his  Optics,  recommends  such  s 

slide  easily  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  box,  by  micrometer  for  a  microscope  as  had  been  applied  ^j 

the  screws,   m  and  7/,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  telescopes ;  for  he  advises  to  draw  a  number  of  fi2<. 

microscope  in  the  upper  part   of  the  same  plate ;  rallel  lines  on  a  piece  of  glass,  with  the  fine  pai  j. 

o  and  p  are  springs  to  counteract  the  screws  and  of  a  diamond,  at  the  distance  of  one-fortieth  « f  '^ 

make  the  motion   pleasant.     A  wire  is    stretched  inch  from  one  another,  and  to  place  ii  in  the  ixn:> 

across  the  frame,  h  /t,  at  right  angles  to  its  sides,  of  the  eye-glass.     By  this  method  Dr.  Smi;h  a~5- 

and  another  of  the  same  size  is  fixed   across  the  trived  to  take  the  exact  draught  of  objects  vievcvl 

slider,  /  /  /  /,   exactly  parallel  to   the  fonuer;    a  by  a  doilble  microscope;  for   he  advises  to  get  a 

small  quantity  o£  the  underside  of  the  latter  is  cut  lattice,    made  with  small  silver  wires   or   squares 

away,  and  its  wire  is  fixed  in  another  plane  to  the  drawn  upon  a  plain  glass  by  the  strokes  of  a  du- 

wire  of  h  h  /<,  so  that  the  wires  can  pass  each  other  mond,  and  to  put  it  into  die  place  of  the  in^ac^ 

without  touching,  but  as  near  as  possible;    when  Ibrmed  by  the  object-glass.     Then,  by  txansfcrrrg 

they  are  placed  by  their  screws  over  each  other,  the  parts  of  the  object  seen  in  the  squares  <d  i  ^ 

and  viewed  through  the  eye- tube,  they  appear  but  glass  or  lattice,  upon  similar  corresponding  «qaarc« 

as  one  wire:  the  divided  circle,  .r,  on  the  nuts  of  drawn  .on  paper,  the  picture  noay  be  exactlj  taken, 
screws  are  then  slipped  round,  without  the  screw,         Mr.  Martin   also  mtroduced  into  compoond  o  - 

to  bring  the  first  division  on  them  to  the  index  /;  croscopes    another    micrometer,    consisting    of    t 

the  instrument  is  now  adjusted  for  observing  any  screw. 

angle,  it  is  screwed   to  the  telescope,  and   by  the         A  very  accurate  divisnn  of  a  scale  is  ptffur.ui^l 

endless  screw,  h,  (fig.  6.)  the  micrometer  iN  turned  by  Mr.  Coventry  of  Southwark.    The  micrtNcetc-v 

round  so  as  to  bring  a  fixed  wire,  n\  whicli  is  per-  of  his    construction    arc   ])arallel    lines    drawn   oc. 

pen*^'  ^"Jrs,  to  cover  the  two  obji-tis ;  j^liVss,  ivory,  or  metal,  fnnu  the   tenth  to   the  tt  - 

ll^  separated  by  iv.n.ini^  cither  tlioubaj.dth  part  of  an  inch.     These  nay  be  ^r^I-.- 
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to  microseopei  for  meuuHng  the  tise  of  nifnute 
objects,  ind  the  magDifying  power  of  the  glasses  $ 
and  to  telescopes  for  meaiurin^  the  size  and  dis- 
tance of  objects,  and  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
instrument.  To  measure  the  size  uf  an  object  in 
a  single  microscope,  lay  it  on  a  micrometer  whose 
lines  are  seen  magnifleid  in  the  same  proportion 
with  it,  and  they  give,  at  one  view,  the  real  size 
of  the  object.  For  measuring  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  compound  microscope,  the  best  and 
readiest  method  is  the  following  :  On  the  stage,  in 
the  focus  of  the  object •glai^a,  lay  a  micrometer, 
consisting  of  an  inch  divided  into  one  hundred 
equal  parts ;  count  bow  many  divisions  of  the  mi- 
crometer  are  taken  into  the  field  of  view,  then  lay 
a  two-foot  rule  parallel  to  the  micrometer;  fix  one 
eye  on  the  edge  of  the  field  of  light,  and  the  other 
eye  on  the  end  of  the  rule,  which  move  till  the 
edge  of  the  field  of  light  and  the  end  of  the  rule 
correspond ;  then  Ibe  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
mle  to  the  middle  of  the  stage  will  be  half  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  field.  Ex,  gr.  If  the  distance  be  ten 
inches  the  whole  diameter  will  be  twenty,  and  the 
number  of  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer  con. 
tatned  in  the  diameter  of  the  field  is  the  magnify. 
In  j;  power  of  the  microscope. 

Mc  Adams  baa  applied  a  micrometer  that  in. 
stantly  shows  the  magnifying  power  of  any  tele. 
scope. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1791,  a 
wery  simple  micrometer  tot  measuring  small  an- 
gles with  the  telescope  is  described  by  Mr.  Cavallo, 
who  introduces  his  description  with  the  following 
obseri-attons  upon  the  different  sorts  oftelescopi- 
cal  micrometers  in  use :  •*  These  instruments  may 
be  divided  into  two  clas<ies ;  namely,  those  which 
have  not,  and  those  which  have,  some  moveinect 
amongst  their  parts.  The  mioromelers  of  the  for- 
mer sort  consist  mostly  of  fine  wires  or  hairs, 
▼arfously  disposed,  and  situated  within  the  tele. 
scope,  just  where  the  image  of  the  object  is  form- 
ed. In  order  to  determine  an  angle  with  tht'^e 
micrometers,  a  good  deal  of  calculation  is  general- 
ly  required.  The  micrometers  of  the  other  sort 
of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  some  being  made 
with  TDOveable  parallel  wires,  otheis  with  pri?-ms, 
others  sgain  wttb  a  combination  offenses,  and  so  on, 
are  more  or  less  Subject  to  several  inci'nvonience.*, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following:  I.  Their 
motions  generally  depend  upon  the  action  of  a 
screw;  and  of  course  the  imperfections  of  its 
threads,  and  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  lost 
motion,  which  is  observable  in  moving  a  screw, 
especially  wb«i  small,  oceasion  a  considerable  er. 
ror  in  the  mensuration  of  angles.  '2.  Their  com. 
plication  and  bulk  render  them  difiicultly  applica. 
ble  to  a  Tsriety  of  telescopes,  especially  to  the  poc. 
ket  ones.  3.  They  do  not  measure  tlte  angle  with- 
out  some  loss  of  time,  whieh  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  screw,  or  to  move  some  other  mechanism. 
4.  and  lastly.  They  are  considerably  expensive, 
so  that  some  of  tliem  cost  even  mure  than  a  toler. 
ably  go<xl  leleacope.** 

After  having  had  long  in  view  (our  author  in- 
forma  us)  the  construction  of  a  micrometer  which 
might  be  in  part  at  leaat,  if  not  entirely,  free  from 
all  those  olgeetions ;  he,  afler  various  attempts,  at 
last  succeeded  with  a  simple  contrivance,  which, 
aAer  repeated  trials,  has  been  found  to  answer  the 
desired  end,  not  only  from  his  own  experience, 
|yut  from  that  also  of  several  friends  to  whom  it  has 
^teii  communicated. 

This  micrometer,   in  short,  consists  of  a  thin 
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and  narrow  slip  of  motber-of-pearl  finely  divided, 
and  situated  in  the  focus  of  the  eya-glass  of  a  tele, 
acope,  just  where  the  image  of  the  o^ect  is  formed. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  telescope  be  a  refrac- 
tor or  a  reHector,  provided  the  eye-glass  be  a  con- 
vex lena,  and  not  a  concave  one,  aa  in  the  Galilean 
construction. 

The  simplest  way  of  fixing  it  is  to  stick  it  upon 
the  diaphragm,  which  generally  atands  within  the 
tube  and  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.  ^Vben  thas 
fixed,  if  you  look  through  the  eye-glass,  the  divi. 
sions  of  the  micrometrical  acale  will  appear  rery 
distinct,  unless  the  diaphragm  is  not  exactly  in 
the  focus ;  in  which  case,  the  mirrometriral  scale 
must  be  placed  exactly  In  the  Tkus  of  the  eye- 
glass, either  by  pushing  the  diaphmgm  backwards 
or  forwards,  when  that  ia  practicable ;  or  else  the 
acale  may  be  easily  removed  from  one  or  the  other 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  interposition  of  a 
circular  piece  of  paper  or  card,  or  by  s  bit  of  wax. 
This  construction  is  fully  sufficient,  when  the  tele, 
scope  is  always  to  be  used  by  the  same  person ; 
but  when  difierent  persona  are  to  use  it,  then  the 
diaphragm  wliich  aupporta  the  micrometer  must 
be  constructed  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  backwards 
or  forwards,  though  that  moUon  needa  not  be 
greater  than  about  a  tenth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 
This  is  necessary,  becauae  the  distance  of  the  fo. 
cus  of  the  same  lens  appeara  difierent  to  the  eyes 
of  difierent  persons  ;  and,  therefore,  whoever  is  go- 
ing  to  use  the  telescope  for  the  mensuration  of  any 
angle,  must  first  of  all  unscrew  the  tube  whieh 
contains  the  eye-glass  and  micrometer  f[om  the 
rest  of  the  telescope,  and,  looking  through  the 
eyeglass,  must  place  the  micrometer  where  the 
divisions  of  it  may  appear  quite  dlKtinct  to  his  eye. 

In  case  any  person  should  not  like  to  see  always 
the  micrometer  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  tiien 
the  micrometrical  scale,  instead  of  being  fixed  to 
the  diaphragm,  may  be  fitted  to  a  circular  per- 
forated plate  of  brnss,  wnod,  or  even  paper,  which 
may  be  occasionally  placed  upon  the  said  dia- 
phragm. 

Mr.  Caval'o  has  mads  several  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  useful  subsunce  for  this  mi. 
crometer. — (ilass,  which  he  had  succtssfuily  ap- 
plied for  a  similar  purpose  to  the  compound  mi- 
croscope, seemed  at  fir>t  to  be  the  most  promising ; 
but  it  was  at  last  rejected  after  several  trials :  for 
the  divisions  upon  it  generally  are  either  too  fine 
to  be  perceived,  or  too  rough ;  and  though  with 
proper  care  and  attention  the  divisions  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  sight,  yet  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  itself  obstructs  in  some  measure  the  distinct 
view  of  the  object.  Ivory,  hora,  and  wood,  were 
found  useless  for  the  construction  of  this  micro, 
meter,  on  account  of  their  bending,  swellin  t,  and 
contracting  very  easily ;  whereas  mother  of-pcorl 
is  a  very  stesdy  substance,  the  divisions  upon  it 
may  be  marked  very  easily,  and  when  it  ia  made 
as  thin  as  common  writing-paper  it  has  a  very  use- 
ful  degree  of  transparency. 

Fig.  5.  exhibita  this  micrometer  scale,  but  shows 
It  four  times  larger  than  the  real  aize  of  one,  which 
he  has  adapted  to  a  three>feet  achromatic  tele- 
scop;,  that  magnifies  about  84  times.  It  is  some- 
thing less  than  the  24tb  part  of  an  inch  broad ;  its 
thicknesa  is  equal  to  that  of  eommon  writing- 
paper  ;  and  the  length  of  it  ia  determined  by  the 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  which  limits  the  field 
of  the  telescope.  The  divisions  upon  it  are  the 
tooths  of  an  inch,  which  reach  from  one  edge  of 
the  scale  to  about  the  middle  of  it,  excepting 

UR 
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tvt:y   flljh   :,rn}   truth  division,   which  nrc   longer,  elude,  that  two  divisions  are  equal  to  tvo  minutes 

'J  hi;  divided  « (i^^e  (fit  p;..s.s(  s    through    ihcciMre  three  divisions  to  three  minutes,  and  so  on.     Ther« 

ol   the  fuld  of  \  itw,   thouuli   th.s  is  not  a  nectsr-arv  are  various  methods  ot   ascertaining   the  value  of 

i;i«  I  .i'it,(  I)  in    the   coD.-triirtion  i f  this  ri.icronictcr.  the  divisions  of  such  a  micrometer,  theN*  beir^j  ihr 

'i'v.n  divi.siriis  of  the  i.bovc   (Lsciiled   sCc-lc  in  n:y  very  same  that  .t re  us. d  for  nscertainiiig  the  value 

irl<  sc<  pe  ;jrc   vtrv   i.'.;.r!v   c«ni:il    to   one    mitn'te  ;  of  the  divisions   in   other  micrometers.      Such  are, 

;iii«l  ;,s  .1  (M.-T-tii    of  (Me  r'f  il.rs*   dr.i.>«ions  mav  he  the   passage   of  an   equjt,)rial    star  over  a   certain 

vi'fv   \v«  !i  di>''!)gii!,shed  hv  estiiii.it'on,    tl)tr..lore  an  nujr.bcr  of  divisions  in  a  certain   time;  or  the  mea- 

anqh-o)  or  c  •  i^h:h  |\'irt  of  a  minute,  or  oi'"^Tnay  suring  of  tht-  d.amc  ler   I'f  the   sun,  by  compulation 

be  n  oas'.rc  1  uiih  ii.  from    the  foci!  distance    of   the  object,   and  oiber 

When  a  tt  J.  icope  magnifies  more,  the  divisions  lenses  of  the  telescope  ;  the  last  of  which  however 
ot  the  niiironuter  nuisl  be  niore  minute;  and  Mr.  is  subject  to  s.veral  inaccuracies:  but  as  they  are 
Caxiilifi  finds,  that  when  the  focus  of  the  cye-gla^s  well  known  to  astronomical  persons,  and  hav^e  beea 
of  the  t(  !c>(ope  is  shoiter  than  half  nn  inch,  the  described  in  many  books,  they  need  not  be  further 
micrometer  niiiv  be  divid- d  with  the  ;.l)(»ihofan  noticed  here.  However,  for  the  sake  of  work- 
inch  ;  by  n.e;ins  of  wliieh,  and  the  lelescope  ir.agni-  men  and  other  persons  not  conversant  in  astro. 
tying  about  juu  times,  one  may  easily  and  accu-  nomy,  I  shall  describe  an  easy  and  accurate 
rately  me.uurc  an  angle  smaller  than  half  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  divisions 
second.     On    the  other  hand,   when  the  telescope  of  the  niicr(>mcter. 

does    not    magnify  above  M)    times,   the    divisions  ♦'  Maik  upon  a  wall  or  other  place  ibe  length  of 

need  not    be    to  minute;   for  instance,   in  one  of  six   inches,   whirh   may  be  done  by   making   two 

Dollond's    pocket    telescopes,    which    when    drawn  dots    or    lines   six  inches  asunder,  or  by  fixing  a 

out  for  use  is  about    14   inches   long,  a  micrometer  s  x-inch   ruler   upon  a   stand,  then  place  ihe  lele- 

with  the  hundredths  of  an  inch  is  quite  surhcient,  scope  before  it,  so  that  the  ruler  or  sixth-inch  lengih 

and  one  of  its  divisions   is  equal   to  little  else  than  nay  be  at   right   angles  with  the  direction  of  the 

three  minutes,  so  that  an  angle  of  a  minute  may  be  t' lescop ',  and  just  57   feet  2-^   inches  distant  from 

measured  by  it.  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope :  this  done,   look 

*«  In  looking  through  a  telescope  furnished  with  through  the  telescope  at  the  ruler  or  other  ex- 
such  a  nucrometer  fsavs  our  author),  the  field  of  tension  of  six  inches,  and  observe  how  many  divi- 
view  fipjeats  divided  by  the  microme'er  scale,  the  sions  of  the  micrometer  are  equal  to  it,  and  that 
brendth  of  which  orcu|)ii.s  about  one-seventli  part  same  number  of  divisions  is  equal  tu  half  a  degree, 
of  the  apeiture;  and  as  the  scale  is  seniitianspa-  or  thirty  minutes;  and  this  is  all  that  needs  be 
lent,  that  pait  of  the  object  which  happei  s  to  be  do"e  for  the  required  determination;  the  reason 
Icl  iud  it  may  be  dioccrned  sufhcientiv  well  to  of  which  is,  because  an  extension  of  six  inches 
jisciiiain  tjie  division,  aiul  even  the  tpiarter  of  a  /ubtends  an  angle  of  30' at  the  distance  of  57  fet:i 
divlsidi  with  which  the  bcnleis  eoinride.  Fiu.  !).  -'a  inches,  as  may  be  easily  calculated  by  the 
shows  the  .'ippearaiue  of  the  held  nj  iny  telc>copc  rules  of  plane  trigonometry. 

with   the    mil  rometer,   wlu  n   directed    to  the  title-  ""Mn  one  of  Dollond's  14-inch  pocket  telescopes, 

pag  ■    ot    the    I'hil'sopjiieal   Transactions,    wherein  if  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer  be  the  huodredihs 

one  may  observe  that  the  thickness  of  the  letter  C  °^  ^n    inch,   1 1  ^   of  those  divisions  will  be  found 

is  (qual  to  ihree-huirths  of  a  division,  the  diameter  equal  to  .JC',  or  23  to  a  degree.     When  this  value 

of  the  ()  is  e(]ual  to  ihiee  divisions,  ai  d  so  on.  '"''^  been  once  ascertained,  any  other  apgle  mea- 

"  At   hr^t   view,    one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  it  is  sured  by  any  other  number  of  divisions  is  deter- 

dirticult  to  count   the  (livi.Mons  vjiich   may  hijp]KMi  ni'ned   by  the  rule  of  three.     Thus,   suppose  that 

to  c.ver  or  to  i^:ea>ur».'  an   cbject ;  but,  upon  trial.  ^^^^  diameter  of  the  sun   seen  through   the  same 

it  will  It.    Imiiid  ih.it  this  is  readdy  pi  rfornied ;  and  telesco^w  be  found  equal  to  12  divisions,  say  as  11^ 

even  )ie.  pi.   wl  o  i.,.ve  never  been  used  to  observe  divisions  are  to  30  minutes,  so  are  \2  divisioas  to 

>vith    tie    tele.-coi)o,    soon   leain    to   measure   very  ^l'-^'X-'>0' 
<|iiiek!y  ai:d    Jut  iii.it^  !v  with    this   micrometer ;  for, 

sinct   eve-y  li)ih  and    tenth    liivision    is   longer  than  of  the  sun. 

ihe  re.st,  one  scon  a(()uir.  s  t'le  halii  of  sayiuij.  live,  "Notwithstanding    the    facility  of  this   alcola- 

leii.  fi!ic<  II :    .'iud   ih.-n.  ihMiuu  the  other  divisions  tion,  a  scale  maybe  made  answering  to  the  divi- 

i<  ><    th.,n    li\o    i'!:i   let.  s    the     reik.nifig.     Kven  fjons  of  a  micrometer,  which  will  shew  the  an^le 

u  ih  a  te.e.Mi'jie  whiii   li  in  ho  -:and,  il   the  objeet  corresponding  to  any  number  of  divisions  to  njcre 

fud  oJ  It  b<-  rested  a..>ain>t  a  steady  place,  ai.d  the  inspection.     Thus,  for  the  above-mentioDed  small 

other  end  b.-  held  by  the  hand  near  the  eye  of  the  telescope,    the    scale    is    represented    in    fig.    JO. 

obM-rver,    an    object  may  be   measured  wiili  atcu-  A B  is  the  line  drawn  at  pleasure;  it  is  then  divided 

la,  y  Mill, (i.rit  for  several  purposes,  as  for  the  esti-  into    '^3    equal    parts,    and   those   divisions   which 

m.t'.-n    (  t    small    distiuces,    lor   d.iern)ining    the  represent  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer  that  are 

hegjit  ot  a  lujiiH',  «S.c.  equal  to  one  degree,  are  marked  on  one  side  of  it- 

'•  A\\Ki    having  (onstriu  t'  (I  and  adapted  tbii  mi-  'j'he  line  then  is  divided  again  into  60  equal  parts, 

eion.ier  to  iL.    t  'e-d-pe.    it    is   then  mcessary  to  wh'ch   are  marked   on  the  other  side  of  il;   and 

a.sceitain   the  value  of   ti  e  divisi(<iis.      It  is  hardly  these    divisions     represent     the     roinutet     which 

iHcihsiiy   to  nietiii.'n,   in   this    place,  that  though  correspond    to   the   divisions  of  the  micrometer: 

those  divisions  nuuMiie  the  chords   of  tiie  angles,  thus   the    figure   shows    that   six   divisions    of  the 

and  nc't  lie  angles  or  arches  themselves,  and  the  micrometer  are  equal  to    15j  minutes,    11^  divi- 

cho.'ds   ar«^    not    as    the    arches,    yet    it    has    been  sions  are  nearly  etiual  to  29  minutes,  &c.     Whst 

shown^  by  all   the  trigonijineMical  writers,  that,  in  has  been   said  of  minutes  maybe  said  of  seconds 

small  ;.n;.'l.:s,    the  cIiomIs,   aielies.   ^ines  and  tan-  also,  when  the  scale  is  to  be  applied  to  a  large 

geiils   follow    the   same  proportion   so  very   nearly  tel«^seope. 

that    the    very    minute    ditlerenee    may   be    safely  **  Thus  far  this  micrometer  and  its  general  um 

ji  j'!'cted;  so  (bat  if  one  division  of  this  n'.icrome-  have  been  sufficiently  described;  and   maihemati. 

I  r  :i  equal   to   cne    mi'.aite,    we  may  safely  con-  cal    persons  may  easily  apply   it   to    the   varicus 


(  \  31.3,  which  is  the  required  diameter 
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lafpotet  to  which  niirroineten  have  been  foand 
ubiervient.  But  ai  the  simplicity,  cheapness, 
•nd  at  the  tame  time  the  accuracy  of  this  contri* 
ance,  may  render  the  use  of  it  much  more 
[cnera]  than  that  of  any  other  micrometer ;  and  I 
nay  venture  to  say,  tbatjt  will  bj  foumi  very 
iseful  io  the  army,  and  amongst  sea-faring  people, 
or  the  determination  of  distances,  heights,  &c. ; 

shall  therefore  join  some  practical  rules  to 
ender  this  micrometer  useful  to  persons  unac 
juainted  with  trigonometry  and  the  use  of  lo« 
;aritbms. 

*'  Problem  1.  The  angle,  not  exceeding  one 
iegree,  which  is  subtended  by  an  extension  of  one 
out,  being  given,  to  find  iu  disUnce  from  the 
•lace  of  obaervailon.  N,  B.  This  extension  of  one 
oot,  or  any  other  which  may  be  mentioned  here- 
fter,  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
be  telescope  through  which  it  is  observed.  The 
lisiaiiccs  are  reckoned  from  the  object  glass  of  the 
elcACope ;  and  the  answers  obtained  by  the  rules 
•f  this  problem,  though  not  exactly  true,  are 
lowever  so  little  diflereoi  from  the  truth,  that  the 
litfenmce  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  two  or 
liree  itiches,  which  may  be  safely  neglected 

*'*'  Rule  1.  If  the  angles  be  expressed  in  mi- 
lutes.  aay.  As  the  given  aiigle  is  to  60,  so  is  647.&0 

0  ft  fourth  proportional,  which  gives  the  answer  in 
nchea.— 3.  If  the  angle  be  expressed  in  seconds, 
lay.  As  the  giv^n  angle  is  to  J6'00.  so  is  Cdr.SS  to 

1  fourtli  proportional,  which  exprc»»e«  the  answer 

n  inches i.  If  the  angle  be  expressed   in  ral- 

lutes  and  seconds,  turn  it  all  into  seconds,  and 
)roceed  as  above. 

«*  Example.     At  what  distance  is  a  globe  of  one 

'bot  In  diameter  when  it  subtends  an  angle  of  two 

leconds? 

3600  X  687.55 

2:  3600::  687.55:"" 


the  product  givet  the  required  distance,  which  \t 
495U36  inches,  or  41353  feet. 

**"  For  greater  conveniency,  especially  in  tn. 
veiling,  or  in  such  circumstances  in  which  one  has 
not  the  opportunity  of  making  even  the  eauy  cal- 
culations rcquiad  in  those  problems,  I  have 
calculated  the  following  two  tables;  the  first  of 
which  shows  the  distance  answering  to  any  au{*le 
from  one  minute  to  oue  degree,  which  is  subtended 
by  an  extension  of  one  foot ;  and  the  second  table 
abows  the  distance  answering  to  any  angle  from 
one  minute  to  one  degree,  which  is  subtended  by  a 
man,  the  height  of  which  has  been  called  an  ex- 
tension of  &ix  feet ;  because,  at  a  mean,  such  is 
the  height  of  a  man  when  dressed  with  hat  and 
shoes  on.  These  tables  may  be  transcribed  on  a 
card,  aud  may  be  had  always  ready  with  a  pockt  t 
telescope  furnished  with  a  micrometer.  Their  use 
is  eridently  to  ascertain  distances  without  any 
calculation;  and  they  are  calculated  only  to  mi- 
nutes, because  with  a  pocket  telescope  and  micro- 
meter  it  is  not  possille  to  measure  an  angle  more 
accurately  than  to  a  minute. 

**  Thus,  if  one  wants  to  measure  the  extension 
of  a  street,  let  a  foot  ruler  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  street ;  measure  the  angular  appearance  of  it, 
which  suppose  to  be  :^  6  minutes,  and  in  the  taUe 
you  will  have  the  required  distance  against  36 
minutes,  which  is  95^  feet.  Thus  also  a  man 
who  appears  to  be  49  minutes  high,  is  at  the  dis* 
tanceof  4:^1  feet. 

Angles  ntbtendcd  htf  am  erfension  of  one  Jboi  at 
different  dittancet. 
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nches,  or  103132^  feet,  which  is  the  answer 
required* 

*<  This  calculation  may  be  shortened :  for,  since 
:wo  of  the  three  proportionals  are  fixed,  their  pro- 
duct in  the  first  ease  ia  4 1 853,  and  in  the  other 
two  cases  ia  2475180:  so  that  in  the  first  case, 
riz.  when  the  angle  Is  expreaacd  in  minutes,  you 
need  only  divide  41 '253  by  the  given  an^!e;  and 
rn  the  other  two  cases,  viz.  when  the  angle  is 
>xpressed  in  seconds,  divide  '2475 1 80  by  the  given 
ingle,  and  the  quotient  in  either  case  is  the  answer 
n  inches. 

**  Problem  II.  The  angle,  not  exceeding  one 
legree,  whkb  it  subtended  by  any  known  ezten- 
tioo,  being  given,  to  find  its  disunce  from  the  place 
af  obaervation. 

'*  Rule.  Proceed  as  if  the  extension  were  of 
jne  foot  by  problem  I.  and  call  the  answer  B; 
then,  if  the  extension  in  question  be  expressed  in 
Aches,  say,  As  12  inches  are  to  that  extension,  ao 
•  i3  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which  is  the  answer 
n  inches;  but  if  the  extenaion  in  motion  be  ex- 
pressed in  feet,  then  you  need  only  multiply  it  by 
B,  and  the  product  is  the  answer  in  inches. 

'^  Example.  At  wliat  distance  is  a  man  six 
feet  high,  when  be  sppcara  to  subtend  in  angle  of 
30/'? 

*  By  problem  I.  if  the  man  were  one  foot  high, 
the  distance  would  be  82506  inches ;  but  as  he  is 
six  feet  high,  tlicTefors  multiply  82506  by  6,  and 


Angles 

Disiancea 
in  feet. 

Angles. 

Distances 
io  feeL 

Min.     1 

3I:J7.7 

Min.  31 

110.0 

2 

I7»>'.9 

32 

107,4 

3 

1145,9 

^3 

104,2 

4 

H59.4 

34 

101,1 

.•> 

C-7,5 

35 

P8,7 

6 

.S7-',9 

36 

95,  S 

7 

49M 

37 

92^ 

8 

429,7 

38 

90,4 

9 

382,0 

39 

g^',! 

10 

34  V7 

40 

25,9 

II 

31:^.5 

41 

H3.8 

12 

2H6',5 

4? 

81,8 

13 

'y;4,4 

43 

79.*» 

14 

245,5 

44 

78.1 

15 

229,2 

45 

76,4 

16 

214,8 

46 

74,7 

17 

202,2 

47 

7i,i 

18 

191,0 

48 

71,6 

19 

|Hn,9 

49 

70,1 

20 

I7l,« 

50 

68,7 

21 

16 ',7 

51 

67,4 

22 

\hS,1 

52 

66,1 

23 

M'S4 

59 

64,H 

24 

143,2 

54 

63,6 

25 

137.5 

55 

62,5 

26 

132,2 

f^e 

61,4 

27 

127,1 

57 

60.  i 

SR 

122.7 

68 

69,i 

29 

118,5 

59 

5^,2 

30 

114,6 

^0 

57. .1 

RK2 
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l);sances 

— 

.M-M.   SI 

in  'e-t. 

G(;5.4 

,i'J 

644,3 

3} 

G2b. 

1 

:m 

606,6 

i 

35 

5X9.3 

- 

r.(; 

572,9 

■  • ,   ' 

37 

557,5 

..  ■^. J 

^-i 

542.8 

--■■.>M 

39 

528,9 

40 

515,6 

::',2 

41 

503,1 

r  Ir.fJ 

42 

491. 1 

1  J">"^t>,7 

4^ 

479,7 

• 

l-ir.5,3 

44 

46'e^,8 

IJTo. 

45 

458,4 

■  • 

lJi>f^,l 

46 

448,4 

rjis,3 

47 

438,9 

- 

11  J5,f) 

48 

429,7 

It!H5,6 

49 

421. 

»  1 

10.^1.4 

50 

4 1 2,5 

J)f<'2,'2 

51 

404,4 

9/>r,G 

52 

396,7 

}'I)l',^^ 

r,:5 

3i'9,2 

y5'.)A 

54 

3^1,9 

8 '25. 

55 

375. 

7<).^3 

5  b' 

3tV.,3 

:  1 

7n3J-) 

57 

361,9 

^     1 

7;U)\G 

58 

355,6 

•      1 

7U.'i 

50 

349,6 

'  0 

C>y7,5 

f)0 

3-13,7 

Mr.  Civallo's  micrometer  cannot  be  used  in  re- 
'•w  t  ii<;  tt  1«  scoptb,  nor  in  any  achromatic  tele- 
N  .■j'<\s  where  ilie  atljuj-tiTunt  of  the  eye-piece  is 
».\xitji  by  racls  woik,  unless  the  structure  of  these 
u-  JMiunMits  is  alter  li  for  liio  purpose.  *  And  aguin 
•s  (lie  niuronuter  passes  throuj^'h  the  centre  of  the 
f>  M,  tlie  view  is  rendered  uuplensant  by  the  field 
K  Mij:  iliviiUil  in  two  unequal  segmuuts  ;  to  wliieh 
uuiy  bo  J.iKicil,  that  the  diflercnt  divisions  of  llie 
truienu'ior  ate  at  uiutjual  ciistances  from  the  eye- 
i;l.i>s,  they  i»eit!K-r  ai'pear  etpially  dis'.inct,  Lor 
>i:'!fnil  r(]u;!l  an^'le?*  ai  the  <yc. 

To  oL'vi.tle  I!  C6«*  ineonvenieuces,  a  moiher- 
ol  |earl  rini:  was  used  by  Dr.  Biew.ster,  havin^^  its 
nuerior  citeunderv nee  divided  into  3^0  equal 
p.iris.  This  nvi  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  bru-s 
tube  made  to  move  between  the  llii?d  eye-gLij.s 
ttud  the  di.jpiirainn,  so  that  the  divided  circurn- 
feri  ute  may  be  placed  exactly  in  the  fo<t>s  of  the 
j;la>s  next  the  eye.  The  an^le  subtended  uy  the 
(ln'.iuter  of  the  njicrouielcr  may  be  determ.Med 
by  niea-urit:«^  a  ba»e,  or  by  the  passaL'e  of  an 
iqualoti.il  star;  from  whence  the  angles  sub- 
tended by  any  number  of  divi:>ions  or  dej^rees  may 
be  calculated. 

The  manner  of  calculatinor  the  values  of  these 
an};les,  and  a  table  of  the  constant  part  of  the  for- 
inulai  is  given  by  Dr.  B.  in  No.  1 13  of  the  Philo- 
8j)phical  Magazine. 

Ily  this  meihcd  of  measuring,  there  is  r.o  oc- 
(•?''  '""e  micrometer  round  its  axis, 

'ircumfcrence  lies  in  every 
1  as  the  angle  to  be  mea- 
iracy  of  il;e  scale  also  in- 


I' 


rroases ;  for  wlv^  tk^  arch  is  only  I  or  2  d*gT«*. 
a  variation  of  m^  <fv^rec  produce*  a  T»riatk>a  & 
ftl>out  16  $ecr>Ti:a  rx  lire  aiijjic ;  bat  when  ^k.  srra 
is  brtween  \7('t.:L  irO  degrees,  ike  variation  o3 1 
degree  does  roi  ri^zi^c  much  mere  than  a  seocad 
in  the  an^^e. 

In  Dr.  B.'s  ctrr  c^^Tometer,  the  diametfr  ef  ibe 
field  of  view  is  niif-ly  half  an  inch  ;  the  fara< 
tube  in  which  it  »  t\t6  is  one  inch  io  d:a&KS£r. 
and  iiaif^  an  inch  Icair,  aori  the  degrees  td  tbt^ 
vided  circumference  '^  ^(tfa  of  an  inch  eack. 

AI  1  CR( H  ( >S.  I  n  botan V,  a  g-eno*  of  il' 
class  polyandrii.  order  monog'ynia.  Oln 
five-leaved;  pc-talstive;  nectai^-less  ;  drupe 
with  athrec-cc'llp'i  nut.  One  species:  an  Ea5:- 
Indlan  plant,  with  terminal,  brae  ted  panirle. 

Mit'KOPUS.  Bastard  cad  weed.  In  l^ 
tany,  a  oenus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  orAet 
polvfiTamia  necessaria.  Receptacle  cha^; 
downless  ;  calyx  invested  with  scales;  ray- 
less,  florets  of  the  margin  enclosed  in  tbf 
scales  of  tlie  calyx.  Two  species,  natiTes  of 
the  south  of  Europe  ;  one  of  which,  31.  ta- 
pinus^  is  often  cultivated  inourowo  grardecs 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  silvery  leaves. 
It  is  easily  propag^ated  by  seeds  sown  io 
autumn,  and  requires  only  common  attrnttoQ 
and  cleanliness. 

MICKOSCUPE.  *.  [f-ox.:^  aBdr«,.V]  an 
optical  inalrument  composed  of  tenses  or  mirrors,  t^ 
means  of  which  small  objects  are  made  to  apj^^r 
larjier  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye. 

Microscopes  are  distinguished  into  simple  asd 
compound,  or  single  and  double. 

SimptCt  or  Single  Microscopes,  are  saeh  as  eotait 
of  a  single  lens,  or  a  single  spherule.     And  a 

Cotnpouud  Microscope  consists  of  sereraJ  lenses 
duly  combined.  As  optics  hare  been  innprcTri, 
other  varieties  have  been  contrived  in  this  itsrs- 
ment :  hence  reflecting  microscopes,  valer  cirrc- 
Ecopcs,  &c. 

1 1  is  not  certainly  known  when,  or  by  wk:s, 
microscopes  were  first  invented  ;  although  ii  i* 
probable  they  would  soon  follow  upon  the  iiwi  a 
telescopes,  since  a  microscope  is  like  a  trk^  pe 
inverted.  We  are  informed  by  Huygens,  tbai  t-sc 
Drebell,  a  Dutchman,  had  the  first  microsrrpe.  Ji 
the  year  IG2I,  and  that  he  was  repuica?  tic  r- 
ventor  of  il,  though  F.  Fontaoa,  a  Neajviiar. 
in  l(»4b\  claims  the  invention  to  hlmstll",  r-^ 
dates  it  from  the  year  1618.  Be  thU  as  '.t  air. 
it  seems  they  were  first  used  in  Germicy  at  is 
Ib'Jl.  According  to  Borelli,  they  were  i^vert^^J 
bv  Zacharius  Jansen  and  his  son,  who  pre-cr.u- 
tlie  first  microscope  ibej'  had  construe  Wii  n 
prince  3Iaurice,  and  Albert  arch-duke  of  Au>::.i. 
Wdliam  Borelli,  who  gives  this  account  in  a  ^er  ?: 
to  his  brother  Peter,  says,  that  w^htn  he  ra*  *•">- 
bassador  in  England  in  I6l9»  Cornelius  DreU? 
.shewed  him  a  microscope,  which  be  said  «"as  tbc 
same  that  the  arcb-duke  had  given  him,  anJ  '  a- 
l>een  made  by  Jausen  himself.  Borelli  De  Vo*! 
Telescopii  Inventore,  pa.  35.  See  Lass,  asid  P:- 
orxiiics. 

I.  Of  Sififfle  Microscopes, — ^The  raicroK-r^ 
made  use  of  bv  Mr.  Leewenboeck  w«re  alL  t 
Mr.  Baker  assures  us,  of  the  single  kind,  v::!  '^-: 
construction  of  them  was  the  most  simple  pct^*:'^ : ; 
each  consisting  only  of  a  single  lens  set  berartra 
two  plates  of  silver  perforated  with  a  scsall  I'c-a 
>viih  a  moveable  pin  before  it  to  pUce  the  oW'"- 
on  and  adjust  it  to  tba  eye  of  the  beholder.  Ht 
informs  us  also,   that  the  lenses   only,  acd  o^^ 
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MICROSCOPE. 
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(obuletv  were  itied  in  every  one  of  these  micro-  glasses  when   the  greatest  magnifiers   are  made 

rop«s.  use  of.  be  careful  not  to  scrntch  them  by  rubbing 

1.    The  aiogle  microscope   now  most  generally  the  slider  against  t^iem  as  you  more  it  in  or  out. 

ao^im    and  used  is  that  called  Wiltoo*s  pocket  A  few  turns  of  the  screw  (;C  will  ea&ily  prevent 

lieroacopfit     See  plate  10^.  fig.   1.     The  body  is  this  mincbief,  by  giving  them  room  enough.     You 

tmdje  of  brasSy  ivory,  or  silver,  and  is  repr^wntcid  may  change   the  object  in  your  sliders  for  any 

y    AA.^   BB.    CC  is  a  long  fin&.threaded  male  others  you  thmk  proper,  by  uking  out  the  brass 

zre^ir  that  turns  into  the  body  of  ihe  micro8C9pe;  rings  viib  the  point  of  a  pc>nkoife;  the  talcs  will 

>  a.  convex  glass  at  the  end  of  the  screw.     Two  then   fall  out,   if  you   but  turn  the  sliders ;  and 

oncave  round  {ueces  of  tbin  brass,  with  holes  of  after  putting  what  you  please  between   them,  by 

ifierent   diameters  in   the  middle  of  them,   ore  replacing  the  brass  rings  you  will  fasten  them  as 

Laced   to  cover  the  above-mentioned  gloss,  and  they  were  befurew      It  is  proper  to   have  some 

hereby  diminish  the  aperture  when  the  greatest  sliders  fumtabed  with  talcs,  but  witliout   any  ob- 

la^nifiers  are  employed.     BE,  three  thin  plates  ject  between  them,  to  be  alw^^s  in  reaJincss  for 

C  brass  within  the  body  of  the  microscope ;  one  of  the  examination  of  tluids,   salts,  sands,  powders, 

rhicli  is  bent  semicircularly  in  the  middle,  so  as  the  farina  of  flowers,  or  any  other  casual  nljects 

9   form   aa  arched  cavity  for  the   reception  of  a  of  such  sort  as  need  only  be  applied  to  the  out- 

abe  of  glass,  the  use  of  the  other  two  being  to  side  of  the  talc. 

eceive  and  bold  the  sliders  between  them*  F,  a  The  circulation  of  the  blood  mky  be  easiest  seen 
»iece  of  wood  or  Ivory,  arched  in  the  mannsr  of  In  the  tails  or  fins  of  fishes,  in  the  fine  menu 
be  semicircular  plate,  and  cemented  to  it.*  G,  branes  between  a  frog*s  toes,  or  best  of  all  in  tlic 
he  other  end  of  the  body  of  the  microscope,  where  tail  of  a  watecoewc  If  your  object  be  a  sit  all 
L  hollow  female  screw  is  adapted  to  receive  the  fish,  place  it  within  the  tube  N,  and  sptend  iis  tail 
IVfCerent  magnifiers.  H,  is  a  spiral  spring  of  steel,  or  fin  along  tite  side  thereof:  if  a  frog,  choose 
>etweec  the  end  G  and  the  plates  of  brass,  such  a  one  as  can  but  just  be  got  into  yoitr 
otended  to  keep  the  plates  in  a  right  position,  tulte ;  and,  with  a  pen,  or  small  stick,  expand  the 
ind  counteract  the  long  screw  CC  I,  ik  a  small  transparent  membrane  between  the  toes  of  the 
turned  bundle,  for  the  better  holding  of  the  in&tru*  frog*s  hind  foot  as  much  as  you  can.  ^Vhen  your 
ment,  to  screw  on  or  ofi*at  pleasure.  object  is  so  adjusted  that  no  part  of  it  can  inter- 
To  this  microscope  belong  six  or  seven  magni-  cept  the  light  from  the  place  you  intend  to  view, 
fyin^  glasses:  six  of  them  are  set  in  silver,  brass,  unscrew  tlie  long  screw  CC,  and  thrust  your  ttile 
or  ivory,  aa  in  the  figure  K;  and  marked  I,  ^t  3«  into  the  arched  cavity,  quite  through  the  body  of 
4*  5»  6,  the  lowest  numbers  being  the  greyest  the  miscroscope;  then  screw  it  to  the  true  focal 
mn^ifiers.  L  is  the  seventh  magnifier,  set  in  the  distance,  and  you  will  see  the  blood  pass»ing  ulon*; 
maooer  of  a  little  barrel,  to  be  held  iu  the  hand  its  vessels  with  a  rapid  motion,  and  in  a  most  sur- 
fer ihe  viewing  of  any  larger  object     M  Is  a  flat  prising  manner, 

slip  of  ivory,  called  a  slider,  with  four  round  holes         The  third  or  found  magnifiers  may  Ite  used  for 

through  it,  wherein   to  place  objects,  between  two  frogs  or  fishes :  but  for  the  tails  of  water-newts, 

pieces  of  glass  or  Muscovy  taiCf   as  they  appear  the  fifth  or  sixth  will  do ;  because  the  globules  of 

at  d  d  d  d.     Six  such   sliders,  and  one  of  brasi,  their  blood  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  frogs  or 

are  usually  sold  with  this  microscope,  some  with  fish.     The  first  or  second  magnifier  cannot  well  be 

objects   placed  in   them,    and  oihera    empty   for  employed  for  thia  purpose ;  because  the  thickness 

viewing   any  thing  that  may  o&r:   but  whoever  of  the  tube  in  which  the  object  lies   will   scarce 

pleas^i  to  make  a  collection,  may  have  as  many  admit  ita  being  brought  so  near  as  the  focal  dis- 

as  be  desires.     The  brass  slider  is  to  confine  any  tance  of  the  magnifier. 

small  oinect^  that  it  may  be  viewed  without  crush.        An  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  opaque 

ing  or  aestroying  it.     N,  is  a  tube  uf  glass  con.  olijects  generally  accompanies   this     inicroiicopc ; 

Irived    to  confine   living  objects,   such  as  frogs,  and  which  consists  of  the  following  parts :   A  brass 

fiafaes,  &C.  in  order  to  discover  the  circulation  of  arm  QR  which  is  screwed  at  Q,  upon  the  body  of 

the  blood.     All  these  are  contained  in  a  little  neat  the  microscope  at  G.     Into  the  round  hole  li,  any 

box  of  fiah-skin  or  mahogany,  very  convenient  foe  of  the  magnifiers  suitable  to  tlie  object  to  be  view- 

canyiDg  in  tbe  pocket  ed  are  to  be  screwed ;  and  under  it,  in  the  san^e 

When  an  object  is  to  be  viewed*  thrust  the  ivory  ring,   the  concave  polished    silver    speculum   S, 

aVider   in  which  the  said  object  is  pbced  between  Through  a  small  aperture  in  the  body  of  the  mi* 

the  two  flat  brais  plates  ££,  observing  always  to  croscope  imder  the  brass  plates  KK,  la  to  slide  tite 

put  that  side  of  the  slider  where  the  brass  rings  long  wire  with  the  forceps  T ;  this  wire  is  pointed 

are  farthest  from  the  eye.    Then  screw  on  the  st  one  of  its  ends ;  and  so,  that  either  the  points  or 

magnifying    glass    you    intend   to    use,   at    the  forceps  may  be  used  for  the  objects  as  may  be 

end  of  the  instrument  G ;  and  looking  through  necessary.    It  is  easy  to  conceive,  therefore,  that 

it  against  the  light,  turn  the  long  screw  CCi  till  the  arm  at  R,  which  turns  by  a  twofold  joint  at  a 

your  ot^iect  be  brought  to  suit  your  eye ;   which  and  &,  may  be  brought  with  its  magnifier  over  the 

will  be  known  by  its  appearing  perfectly  distinct  oljcct,  the  light  reflected  u|>on  it  by  the  applica- 

and  dear.     It  is  most  proper  to  look  at  it  first  tion  of  the  speculum,  and  the  true  focus  obtained 

through  a  magnifier  that  can  shew   the  whole  at  by  turning  the  male  screw  CC  as  bctore  directed. 

once,  and  afterwards  to  inspect  the  several  parii  As  objects  are  sometimes  not  weil  fixed  fur  viewi 

more  particularly  with  one  of  the  greatest  magnU  either  by  the  forceps  or  point,   the  small  piece 

fiers;   for  thus  you  will  gain  a  true  idea  of  the  shewn  at  N  is  added,  and  in  such  6ases  answers 

whole,  and  of  all  its  parts.      And  though   the  better :  it  screws  over  the  point  of  T ;  it  contains 

greatest  magnifiers  can  shew  but  a  minute  portion  a  small  round  piece  of  ivory,  blackened  on   one 

of  any  object  at  once,  such  as  the  claw  of  a  flea,  side,   and  left  white  upon  the  other  as  a  contrast 

the  horn  of  a  louse,  or  the  like ;  yet  by  gently  to  coloured   objects,    and    by   a  sniall    piece   of 

moving  the  slider  which  contains  the  object,   the  watch-spring  fastens   down    the  objects  upon  tiu: 

eye  will  gradually  examine  it  all  over*  ivory. 

As  objects  must    be  brought  very  near    the         2,iihtgkMiaoscojH:hy  Ji{JkciU>u.ia(ig,'2»\ii 
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B  scroll  of  brass  fixed  upright  upon  a  rounl  wooden  mnnly  koovm,  the  neerness  of  the  imliumeut  t9 

I  asp  B,  or  inahogany  drawer  or  case,  so  as  to  stand  the  object  (when  glasses  that  magnify  audi  are  used) 

perfectly    firm  and    steady.     C  is  a  brass   screir,  unavoidably  overshadows  it  so  much,   that  its  8?- 

tlint  pa!is<>s  through  a  hole   in  the    u;iper  limb  of  pearance     is     rendered     obscure     and     tndtsm^rt. 

the  scroll  into  the  side  of  the  microscope  D,  and  And,   notwithstanding   ways  have  been   tried    u 

screws  it  fast  to  the  said  scroll.     K  is  a  concave  point  light  upon  an  object,  from   the  sub  or  a  cd- 

spcculum  5et  in  a  box  of  brass,  which  hangs  in  the  die,  by  a  convex  glass  placed  on  the  snie  themC, 

arch  G  by  two  small  icrevfiff^  that  screw  into  the  the  rays  from  either  can  be  ihrown  upon  it  in  mA 

opposite  sMt^s  thereof.     At  the  bottom  of  this  arch  an  acute  angle  only,  that  they  serre  to  gtre  a  eo&. 

is  a  pin  of  the  same  metal,  exactly  fitted  to  a  hole  fused  glare,  but  are  iosufixctent  to  aflbrd  a  den 

/.-  in  the  wooden  pedestal,  made  for  the  recepti'>n  of  and  perfect  view  of  the  object.     But  by  this  ■»• 

the  pin.     As   the  arch  turns  on  this  pin,  and  the  cro8co))e,  by  means  of  a  concave  specoluin  of  rilver 

hpeculum  turns  on  the  end  of  the  arch,  it  may,  by  highly  polished,  in  whose  centre  a  ma^tfyiap  \e^ 

this  twofold  motion,   be  ens'.ly  adjusted  in  such  a  is  placed,  such  a  strong  and  direct  light  is  reflmed 

maimer  as  to  reflect  the  height  of  the  sun,  of  the  upon  the  object,  that  it  nSay  be  examined  with  il 

sky,  or  of  a  candle,  dfrectly.  upwards  through  the  imaginable  ease  and  pleasure.     The  •erenl  parts 

microscope  that  is  fixed    perpendicularly  over  it ;  of  this  instrument,  made  either  <if  brass  or  silfa, 

and  by  so  doing  may  be   made  to  answer   many  are  as  follow: 

puf-poses   of  the    l.irge    double  reflecting   micro-  Through  the  flrtt  side  A,  passes  a  fine 

scope.     The  body  cf  the  microscope  mny  also  be  B,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 

fixed    horizontally,     and    objects   viewed   in     that  able  side  C.     D  is  a  nut  applied  to  this  sciew,  bj 

position    by   any   liglit   you   choose,  which   is  an  the  turning  of  which  the  two  tides  A   mnd  C  art 

advantage   the   common   double   reflecting   micro-  gradually  brought  together.     £  is  a  spriqg  of  sterl 

scope    hns   not.     It  may  also  he  rendered  further  that  sei^arates  the  two  sides  when  the  oat  h  »- 

useful    by  means  of  a  slip  of  glass;   one  end  of  screwed.     F  is  a  piece  of  brass,  tumii^  rosad  is 

M'hich    beintr   thrust    through    between    the   plates  a  socket,   whence  proceeds  a   small   spfiag  t^ 

where  the   ^^u'ers  g^,  and  the  other  extending  to  moving  upon  a  rivet;  through  whieh  tube  their 

some    distance,     such     objects     may    be    placed  runs  a  steel  wire,  one  end  where^  termioales  aa 

thereon  as  cannot  be  applied  in  the   sliders:   and  sharp  point  G,  and  the  other  with  a  pair  of  pSrrs 

then,  having  a  limb  of  brass  that   may  fasten  to  H  fastened  to  it.   The  point  and  pliers  are  to  ihrost 

the  body  of  the   microscope,  and  extend  over  the  into,  or  take  up  and  hold,  any  insect  or  ohjedl; 

projcctirg   glass   a  hollow  ring  wherein    to  screw  and  either  of  them  may  be  turned  upwardsv  n  beat 

the    mngnitiers,    all     sorts   of    subjects    may   be  suits  the  purpose.     I  is  a  ring  of  brass,  witkafe- 

examinr  d   w'th   great   convenience,   if  a   hole  be  male  screw  within  it,  mounted  on  an  upright  pieoe 

made    in    the     pedestal,   to   place   the     speculum  of  the  same  metal ;  which  turns  round  on  a  rivet, 

exactly    underneath,    and    thereby    throw   up   the  that  it  may  be  set  at  a  due  distance  when   the  ksst 

rays    of  light.       *'  The   pocket-microscope,    thus  magnifiers  are  employed.     This  ring  recovcs  tbe 

mounted  (says  Mr.  Baker),  is  as  easy  and  pliasant  screws  of  all  the  magnifiers.     K  is  a  cones tetpe» 

in  it^  u'p,  ns  (it  for  the   most  curious  examination  culum  of  silver,  polished  as  bright  as  poa^tle:  is 

of  the  anini.ilcules  and  salts  in  fluids,  of  the  fann.ne  the  centre  of  which   is  placed  a  double  convex  les^ 

in    vegetables,   and   of  the   circulation    in     small  with  a  proper  aperture  to  look  through  it.     Os  ^ 

animals  ;    in    short,  is  as  likely  to  make  considera-  back  of  this  speculum  a  male  screw  L  is   made  to 

b If  dLscoveries  in  objects  that  have  some  degree  of  fit  tbe  brass  ring  I,  to  screw  into  it  at   pitmen. 

transparency,  as  any  microscope  I  have  ever  seen  There  are  four  of  these  concave  specula  of  cfi&r- 

ur  heard  of"  ent   depths,   adapted   to  four  glatses  of   da&reet 

The  brass    scroll  A  is  now  |:enernlly  made    to  magnifying  powers,  to  be  used  as  the  objects  to  be 

unscrew  into  three  p:irts,  and  pa<  k  with  the  micro-  examined  may  require       Tbe  greatest  tnagwiet% 

scope  and  apparatus  into  the  drawer  of  a  mahoga-  have  the  least  apertures.     M  is  a  round    o&^ect- 

ny  pocket^ase,  upon  the;  lid  of  which  the   scroll  plate,  one  side  of  which    is  white    and  the  ockr 

is  made  to  fix  when  in  use.  black :  the  intention  of  this  is  to  render  obferts  the 

The  opaque  apparatus  also,  as  nbove  described,  more  visible,  by  placing  them,  if  black,  on  Che  whiK 

is  applicable  this  way  by  reflection.     It  only  con-  side,  or,  if  white,  on  thi  black  side.    A  sieel  spra; 

sists  m  turning  the  arm  R  (fig.  1.),  with  the  mag-  N  turns  down  on  each  side  to  make  any  object  ^: 

n^'ficr  over  the  conrave  .speculum  btlow  (fig.   v.),  and  issuing  from  the  object-plate  is  a  hoQow  pipe 

or  to  receive  the  I'ght  as  reflected  obliquely  from  to  screw  it  on  tlie  needle*s  point  G>     O  is  a  maH 

it :   the  silver  speculum  screwed   into  R  will  then  box  of  brass,  with  a  glass  on  each  side,  eontriwd 

reflect     the     lighr,    which     it    receives   from     the  to  confine  any  living  object  in  order  to  exafniae  k: 

gl.itH    speculum    strongly   upon     the   object    that  this  also  has  a  pipe  to  screw  upon  the  end  ci  tfe 

is  npplitd  upon  the  wire  T  underneath.  needle  G.     P  is  a  turned  handle  of  wood,  to  «cr«» 

'i'h's     microsco|>e,   however,    is    not    upon    the  into  the  instrument  when  it  is  made  use  oil    Q- 1 

most  convenient  construction,   in  comparison  with  pair  of  brass  pliers  to  take  up  any  object,  or  nasuft 

oihtTs  now  made:    it  has  been  esipcnied  for  many  it  with    convenieney      R  is  a  M^t  hair  bm^  far 

years    past   from    its   popular    name   ard     recom-  cleaning  the  glasses,  &c.     S  is  a  small  ivoo"  bex 

V  -nd.-:tion     by    its     makers.        Its    portability    is  for  talcs,  to  be  placed,  when  wanted,  in  the  isi^ 

certainly  a   great  ad  van  u«ie  in  its  favour;  lut  in  brass  box  O. 

most   resi-kects  it  is  superseded  by  the  microscopes  When    you    would    view   any  ol^ect  with    tkis 

hereafter  described.  microscope,  screw  the  speculum,  with  tbe  oj»ir»- 

f?.  Mtcroscopt'Jhr  Opfujrtr  Qhjirls.cuUcd  the  Sinsztc  fier  you   think  proper  to  use,  into  the  brass  n.v  i- 

Opnqur  M'tcroicupc. — This  microscope  remedies  the  Place  your  object,  either  on  the  needle  G  in  i*^? 

inconvenience  of  having  the  dark  side  of  an  object  pliers  H,  on  the  object-plate  M,  or  ia  tbe  bo'a.'* 

nt'Xt  the  eye,  which  formerly  was  an  iiisurmountable  brass  tx>x  O,  as  may  be  most  convenieot :  thra. 

'    "Uun  to  the   making    observations   on  opaque  holding  up  your  instrumeot  by  the  handle  P.  Wot: 

vith   any  considerable  degree  of  exactness  against   the   light   tl|rough   the   magnif>-iag   \s*i', 

ction  :  for,  in  all  other  cuntrivujices  com-  and  by  means  of  the  nut  D,  tc^ihcr  with  tbe  ss- 
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ion  of  Um  nttSk,  by  maaagiiig  its  lower  end,  tbe        To  ttte  tliis  microscope :    Take  all  die  parts  of 

ilject  may  be  tumol  about,  raiaed,  or  deprttsed,  tbe  apparatus  out  of  tbe  box  ;  then  begin  by  screw. 

H-ought  nearer  tbe  glass,  or  remored  farther  from  lag  the  pillar  A  to  the  cover  thereof;  pjss  the 

t,   tiU  you  find  tbe  true  focal  distance,  and  the  pin  R  of  the  senticiicle  which  carries  the  mirror 

ight  be  seen  strongly  reflected  from  the  speculum  through  the  hole  that  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 

ipoa  the  objects  1^  which  means  it  will  be  shewn  pillar  A ;  push  the  stage  into  the  dove. tail  at  B, 

n  a  manner  surprisingly  distinct  and  clear ;  and  slide  the  pin  into  the  pillar  (see  the  N.  B.  above) ; 

or  this  purpose  the  light  of  the  sky  or  of  a  candle  then  pass  the  bar  £  through  tbe  socket  which  is  at 

rill  answer  very  well.      Transparent  objects  may  tbe  top  of  the  pin  D,  and  screw  one  of  the  mag  • 

ilao  be  viewed  by  this  microscope ;  only  observing,  nifying  lenses  inio  the  ring  at  F.     The  microscope 

bat  when  such  come  under  ezaminatioo,  it  will  is  now  ready  for  use :  and  though  the  enuraeratiou 

lot  always  be  proper  to  throw  on  them  the  light  of  the  articles  may  lead  the  reader  to  iroagins  the 

«flectcd  from  the  speculum  ;  for  the  light  trans,  instrument  to  be  of  a  complex  nature,  we  can  safely 

nitted  through  them,  meeting  the  reflected  light,  afiirm  that  he  will  find  it  otherwise.     The  instru- 

nay  together  produce  too  great  a  glare.     A  little  ment  has  this  pecuiisr  advantage,  that  it  is  diffi. 

>ractice,  however,  will  shew  bow  to  regulate  both  cult  to  put  any  of  the  pieces  in  a  place  which  is 

igbtt  in  a  proper  manner.  appropriated  to  another.     Let  the  object  be  now 

4.  ElUt^t  Singleand  Aquatic  Mierotcopc  Fig.  4.  placed  either  on  the  stage  or  in  the  nippers  L,  and 

epicsenta  a  very  convenient  and  useful  micro-  in  such  manner  that  it  may  be  as  nearly  as  poksi- 

icope,  contrived  by  Mr.  John  Ellis,  author  of  an  ble  over  the  centre  of  the  sta^^e :  bring  the  specu. 

Saaay  upon  Corallines,  &.C.   To  piactical  butanists,  lum  F  over  the  part  you  mean  io  obse;  ve ;  then 

observers  vf  aoimalcula,  &c.    it   possesses  many  throw  as  much  light  on  the  speculum  as  you  can, 

idvantages  above  those  just  described.     It  is  port-  by  means  of  the  mirror  I,  and  the  double  motion  of 

(ble,  simple  in  its  construction,  expeditious,  and  which  it  is  cspable ;  the  light  received  on  the  spe- 

»mmodJous  in  use.   K  represents  the  box  contain,  culum  is  reflected  by  it  on  the  object.     The  dis> 

ng  the  whole  apparatus :  it  is  generally  made  of  tance  of  the  lens  F  from  the  object  is  regulated  by 

iafa-akin  ;  and  on  the  top  there  is  a  female  screw,  for  moving  the  pin  D  up  and  doiva,  until  a  distinct 

vceivhig  tba  screw  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  view  of  it  is  obuintd.     The  best  rule  is  to  place 

itllar  A  t  thb  is  a  pttlar  of  brass,  and  is  screwed  the  lens  beyond  its  focal  distance  from  the  oljeci, 

>n  tbe  top  of  the  box.    D  is  a  brass  pin  which  fits  and  then  gradually  to  slide  it  down  till  the  object 

oto  tbe  pillar;  on  the  lop  of  this  pin  is  a  hollow  appears  sharp  and  well  defined      The  adjustment 

tocket  to  receive  the  ann  which  carries  the  magni-  of  the  lenses  to  their  focus,  and  the  dirtribution  of 

■era ;  the  pin  ia  to  be  moved  up  and  down,  in  the  light  on  the  object,  are  what  require  the  most 

nder  to  adjust  the  lenses  to  their  focal  or  proper  attenuon :  on  the  tirst  the  distinctness  of  the  vision 

Ustanoe  from  the  oMect.— (N.  B.  In  the  represent-  depends ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  a  clear  view  of 

itions  of  this  microscope,  the  pin  D  is  delineated  the  parts  under  observation  is  due  to  the  modifi. 

IS  passing  through  a  socket  at  one  side  of  the  cation  of  the  light.     No  precise  rule  can  be  given 

Mllar  A  ;  wbeieas  it  is  usual  at  present  to  mske  it  for  sttaining  accurately  these  points ;  it  is  from 

sass  down  a  hole  bored  through  the  middle  of  the  practice  alone  that  ready  habits  of  obtaining  these 

Hilar.)    S,  the  bar  which  carries  the  magnifying  neoesssry  properties  can  be  acquired,  and  with  the 

iens ;  it  fits  into  the  socket  X,  which  ia  at  the  top  assistance  of  this  no  difficulty  can  be  found. 
if  the  pin  or  pillar  D.     This  arm  may  be  moved         6.  A  very  simple  and  convenient  microscope  for 

jackwaxda  and  forwarda  in  the  tocket  X,  and  side-  botanical  and  otner  purposes,  though  inferior  in 

arays  by  the  pin  D ;  so  that  the  magnifier,  which  many  respects  to  that  of  Mr.  EIl.s,  waa  contrived 

a  screwed  into  the  ring  at  the  end  K  of  this  bar,  by  the  late  ingeuious  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  and 

nay  be  easfly  made  to  tnverse  over  any  part  of  is  represented  at  fig.  5.  where  AB  represents  a  small 

be  object  that  lies  on  the  stage  or  plate  B.     FF  ia  arm  supporting  two  or  more  magnifiers,'  one  fixed 

I  polished  silver  speculum,  with  a  magnifying  lena  to  the  upper  part  as  at  B»  the  other  to  the  lower 

ilaced  at  the  centre  thereof,  which  is  perforated  part  of  the  arm  at  C ;  these  may  be  used  separately, 

'or  this  purpose.     Tbe  silver  speculum  screws  into  or  combined  together.     The  arm  AB  is  supported 

be  arm  £,  as  at  F.     O,  another  speculum,  with  by  the  square  pillar  IK,  the  lower  end  of  which 

ts  lens,  which  is  of  a  difierent  msgnifying  power  fits  into  the  socket  £  of  the  foot  FG ;  the  stage  DL 

Vom  the  former.    H,  the  semicircle  which  supports  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the  square  pillar ; 

be  mirror  I;  the  pin  R,  affixed  to  the  semicircle  H,  a  concave  mirror  for  reflecting  light  on  the  ob- 

H,  passes  through  the  hole  which  u  towarda  the  jcct. — To  ute  this  microscope,  place  the  object  on 

xHtom  of  tbe  pillar  A.     B,  the  stagey  or  the  plane,  the  stage,  reflect  the  light  on  it  from  the  concave 

ni  which  the  ofcjeeta  are  to  be  pla^ ;  it  fits  into  miiror,  and  regulate  it  to  tbe  focus,  by  mrving  the 

the  small  dove-tailed  arm  which  is  at  the  upper  stage  near  to  or  farther  from  the  Lns  at  B.     The 

>ud  of  tbe  pillar  DA.     C,  a  plane  glass,  with  a  ivory  sliders  pass  through  the  stage ;  other  objtcta 

(noall  piece  of  black  ailk  stuck  on  it;  this  glsss  is  may  be  fixetl  in  the  nippers  MN,  and  4hen  brought 

to  lay  in  a  groove  made  on  the  stage  B.     M,  a  under  the  e^'c-glasses ;  or  they  may  Le  laid  on  one 

tiollow  glass  to  be  laid  occasionally  on  the  stage  of  the  glasses  which  fit  the  Ltajie.     The  apparatus 

instead  of  the  plane  glass  C.    1%  a  pair  of  nippers,  to  this  instrument  consifcts  of  tlir^e  ivory  sliders  ; 

These  are  fixed  to  the  atage  by  the  pin  at  the  hot.  a  pair  of  nippers ;  a  pair  ol  forceps ;  a  flat  ghss, 

torn ;  the  steel  wire  of  these  nippers  slides  back-  and  a  concave  ditto,  both  fitted  to  the  stage, 
nrards  and  forwards  in  the  socket,  and  this  socket        The  two  last  microscopes  are  frequently  fitted 

is  moveable  upwards  and  downwsrds  by  means  of  up  V'ith  a  toothed  rack  and  piuion,  for  the  mote 

the  joint,  so  that  the  PO*ition  of  the  object  may  ready  adjustment  of  the  glasses  to  their  proper 

be  varied  at  pleasure.    The  object  may  be  fixed  in  focus. 

the  nippers,  stuck  on  the  point,  or  affixed,  by  a        ^<  VVUhcringU  Portolle  Botanic  Microscope. — 

little  gum-water,  &c*   to  the  ivory  cylinder   N,  Fig.  6.  represents  a  smuU  botanical  microscope  cun- 

which  occiaiottally  wrewa  to  tbe   point  of  the  trivedby  Dr.  Withering,  and  desciib^d  by  him  in  bis 

Dippers.  Botanical  Arrangements.  It  consists  of  three  brass 
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plntes,  A,  B,  C.  which  are  parallel  to  each  other; 
the  wires  D  and  £  are  riveted  into  the  upper  and 
lower  plates,  which  are  by  this  means  united  to 
each  other ;  the  middle*  plate  or  stngc  is  moveable 
on  the  aforesaid  wires  by  two  little  soi-kets  which 
arc  fixed  to  it.  The  two  upper  plates  each  con- 
tain a  magTiiiytng  lens,  but  of  different  powers; 
one  of  these  confines  and  keeps  in  tlieir  places  the 
fine  point  F,  the  forceps  G,  and  ihe  small  knife 
H. — To  use  this  instrument,  unsirew  the  upper 
lens,  and  take  out  the  point,  the  knife,  and  the 
forceps;  then  screw  the  lens  on  again,  place  the 
object  on  the  8ta>;e,  and  then  move  it  up  or  down 
till  you  have  gained  a  distinct  view  of  the  object, 
ns  one  lens  is  made  of  a  shorter  focus  than  the 
other;  and  spare  lenses  of  a  still  deeper  focus  may 
be  had  if  required.  This  litile  microscope  is  the 
most  portable  of  any.  Its  principal  merit  is  its 
simplicity. 

7.  Botanical  Lenses  or  Mufpnjieri.  —The  haste 
with  which  botanists,  &c.  have  frequently  oc- 
casion to  view  objects,  renders  an  extempore 
pocket-glass  indispensably  necessary.  The  most 
convenient  of  any  yet  constructed  appears  to  be 
that  contrived,  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  mount- 
ing, by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin  ;  and  is  what 
lie  called  a  hand  me|^ala.scope,  because  it  is  well 
adapted  for  viewing  ail  the  larger  sort  of  small  ob- 
jects universally,  and  by  only  ihrec  lenses  it  has 
seven  different  magnifying  powers. 

Fig.  7.  represents  the  case  with  the  three  frames 
and  lenses,  which  are  usually  of  I,  1^,  and  'I 
inchei  focus :  tiiey  all  turn  over  each  other, 
and  shut  into  the  case,  and  arc  turned  out  at 
pleasure. 

The  three  lenses  singly  afford  three  magnifying 
powers;  and  by  combining  two  and  two,  we  make 
three  more:  for  d  with  e  makes  one,  d  withy  an- 
other, and  e  with/  a  third  ;  which,  with  the  three 
f.ing!y,  miike  six;  and  lastly,  all  three  combined 
together  make  another;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
tlierj  are  seven  powers  of  magnifying  with  these 
glasses  only. 

When  the  three  lenses  are  combined,  it  is  better 
to  turn  them  in,  and  look  through  them  by  the 
.sfnnll  aptriures  in  tiie  sides  of  the  case.  The  eye 
in  this  case  is  excluded  from  extra  li;ihi ;  the  aber- 
ration of  the  superfluous  rays  tlirouj^h  the  glasses 
is  cut  off :  and  the  eve  coincides  more  exactly 
with  the  common  axes  of  the  lenses. 

A  very  useful  and  easy  kind  of  microscope  (de 
scribed  by  Joblot,  and  which  has  been  h)ng  in  use), 
adapted  chiefly  for  viewing,  and  confining  at  the 
same  time,  any  living  insects,  small  animals,  &c. 
is  shewn  at  fig.  8.  where  A  represents  a  ^lass  tube, 
about  1 1  inches  diameter,  and  2  inches  high.  B, 
a  case  of  brass  or  wood,  containing  a  sliding  tube, 
with  two  or  three  mognifying  glasses  that  may  be 
used  either  separately  or  combined.  In  the  inside, 
at  the  bottom,  is  a  piece  of  ivory  black  and  white  on 
opposite  sides,  that  is  occasionally  removed,  and 
admits  a  point  to  be  screwed  into  the  centre.  The 
cip  unscrews  at  D,  to  admit  the  placing  of  the  ob- 
ject :  the  propir  distance  of  the  glassi-s  from  tlie 
ohj'-cl  is  regulated  by  pulling  up  or  down  the  brass 
tube  E  at  top  containing  the  eye-glasses. 

This  microscope  is  ^particularly  useful  for  ex- 
hibiting the  well-known  curious  curculio  imperia- 
lis,  vulgarly  called  the  diamond  beetle,  to  the  gr&it- 
est  advantage ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  ob- 
jects, a  glass  bottom  and  a  polished  reflfctor  at  tha 
top  are  often  applied,  to  condense  the  light  upon 
the  object.     In  this  case,  the  stand  and  biass  bot- 


tom F,  as  shewn  la  the  same  figure,  are  tafcco  twtj 
by  unscrewing. 

9.  Mr.  LyoneVM  Single  AnatOTtiia^  UiMmc^e 
Mictoscope. — Fig.  9.  represents  a  curioin  aad  ex- 
tremely  useful  microscope,  invented  tiy  cbat  gdtle> 
man  for  the  purpose  of  minute  ditsecti<»as  acd 
micro.scoptc  preparations.  This  inatrumcat  Ben 
be  truly  useful  to  amateurs  for  tbe  mioutise  ei  in- 
sects, &c.  being  the  best  adapted  of  ai^  for  tW 
purposes  of  dissection.  With  this  instmment  Mr. 
Lyonet  made  his  very  curious  Rxicroscopscal  dti&ec- 
tion  of  the  chenille  de  saule,  as  rdaied  in  hit  Tnitc 
Anatomique  de  la  chenille  qui  ronge  le  boss  ie 
saule,  4to. 

AB  is  the  anatomical  table,  which  ia  mappotieA 
by  a  pillar  NO ;  this  is  screwed  on  the  foot  dX 
I'he  table  AB  is  prevented  from  tuming  roimd  bj 
means  of  two  steady  pins.  In  this  t^fe  or  hoard 
there  is  a  hole  G,  which  is  exaatly  over  the  rceat 
of  the  mirror  £F,  that  is  to  reflect  the  fi^bt  oa  lae 
object ;  the  hole  G  is  designed  to  rec«Te  a  flat  a 
concave  glass,  on  which  the  objects  for  exassicatiao 
are  to  be  placed. 

RXZ  is  an  arm  formed  of  several  baOa  aid 
sockets,  by  which  mesns  it  may  be  mored  Ib  crery 
possible  situation;  it  is  fixed  to  the  hoard  }fw 
means  of  the  screw  II.  The  last  arm  IZ  has  a 
female  screw,  into  which  a  magnifier  wmj  be 
screwed,  as  at  Z.  By  means  of  the  acrev  H,  a 
small  motion  may  be  occasionally  given  to  tb 
arm  IZ,  for  adjusting  tlie  lens  with  accuracj  to  its 
focal  distance  from  the  object. 

Another  chain  of  balls  is  sometimes  vsadL  cuiy* 
ing  a  lens  to  throw  hght  upon  the  obie(;;t;  the 
mirror  is  likewisr  so  mounted,  as  to  be  t^ea  from 
its  place  at  K,  and  fitted  on  d  clamp,  bj  which  it 
may  be  fixed  to  any  part  of  the  table  AS. 

To  use  the  dissecting  /oi/r.'— Let  the  operator  at 
with  his  lef\  side  near  a  light  window ;  the  iaatm- 
ment  being  placed  on  a  firm  table,  the  side  DH 
towards  the  stomach,  the  obsenratioos  riaould  he 
made  with  the  left  eye.  In  dissecting,  Ihe  two 
elbows  are  to  be  supported  by  the  table  on  whkh 
the  instrument  rests,  the  bands  resting  against  the 
board  AB  ;  and  in  order  to  gire  it  greater  stafatlity 
(as  a  small  shake,  though  imperceptSile  to  the 
naked  eye,  is  very  visible  in  the  nicroocopeV  the 
dissecting  instruments  are  to  be  held  one  ia  each 
hand,  between  the  thumb  and  two  forefingers. 

II,  Of  Double  Microscopes^  eonmtomlg  caBtd 
ComjfOund  Microscopes. 

Double  microscopes  are  so  called,  from  beiag  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  lensea. 

The  particuhir  and  chief  advaatagaa  which  the 
compound  microscopes  have  over  the  siagle  are. 
that  the  objects  are  represented  under  a  larger  Bdd 
of  view,  and  witli  a  greater  aroplificatkm  of  redeci- 
ed  light 

1 .  Cul/teper*s  Microscope. — ^The  eodipo«nd  mi- 
croscope, originally  contrived  by  Mr.  Cttlpeper, 
is  represented  at  fig.  10.  PL  109.  It  coasats  d 
a  large  external  brass  body  A,  B,  C  D,  aopportrd 
upon  three  scrolls,  which  are  fixed  to  the  st^re  £F ; 
the  stage  is  supported  by  three  lai^ger  serials*  thai 
are  screwed  to  the  mahogany  pedestal  GH«  There 
is  a  drawer  in  the  pedestal,  which  holds  the  ap?a- 
ratu*.  The  concave  mirror  /  is  fitted  to  a  »oei«t  m 
the  centre  of  the  pedestal.  The  lower  part  LXiCD 
of  the  body  forms  an  exterior  tube,  it>to  which  &* 
upper  pan  of  the  body  ABLM  slides,  and  cnav  be 
mored  up  or  dowui  so  as  to  bring  the  magdiiicn. 
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rhich  tre  tcrtvtd  on  ti  N,  neucr  to  or  ftitlicr  direetfeiv  to  reflect  the  light  of  ■  candle,  or  the 

torn  the  object  iky,  upon  the  object 

To  um  ibis  nicroKope: — Screw  one  of  the  but-  To  ute  thii  microscope:— ^rew  the  in«gniflcr 
ons,  which  contain!  a  magnifying  len»,  to  the  end  you  intend  to  use  to  the  end  C  of  Uieljody,  place 
<3^  of  the  body ;  place  the  ■lider,  with  tlie  objects*  the  sUder.holder  P  in  the  hole  «,  and  the  tUder 
«twcen  the  plates  of  the  slider-holder.  Then,  to  with  the  object  between  the  plates  of  the  slider- 
tuiu  distinct  Tision,  and  a  pleasing  view  of  the  holder ;  set  the  upper  edge  of  the  her  D  E  to  coin- 
'bject,  adjust  the  body  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  you  cide  with  the  divisions  which  correspond  to  the 
re  using,  by  moving  the  upper  part  gently  up  and  magnifier  you  have  In  use,  and  pinch  it  by  the 
lown,  and  regulate  the  light  by  the  concave  milled  nut;  now  reflect  a  proper  quantity  of  light 
nirror.  upon  the  object,  by  means  of  the  concave  mirror 
For  opaque  objects,  two  additional  piecei  must  O,  and  regulate  the  body  exactly  to  the  eye  and 
le  used.  The  flrit  is  a  cylindrical  tube  of  brass  (re-  the  focus  of  the  glasses  by  the  adjusting  screw  c^, 
>resenied  at  L,  fig.  1 1 .),  which  fits  on  the  cylindrical  To  view  opaque  objects,  take  away  the  slider- 
rart  at  N  of  the  body.  The  second  piece  is  the  con-  holder  P,  and  place  the  object  on  a  flat  glau  under 
:ave  speculum  h  ;  this  Is  to  be  screwed  to  the  lower  the  centre  of  the  body,  or  on  one  end  of  the  jolm- 
Rid  of  the  aforesaid  tube :  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  ed  nippers  op.  Then  screw  the  silver  concave  spe« 
thould  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  line  which  haa  culum  A  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  h,  and  slide  tbia 
he  same  number  afllxed  to  it  aa  to  the  magnifier  cylinder  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  so  that  tbt 
fou  are  using;  rj*.^.  If  you  are  making  use  of  the  upper  edge  thereof  may  eoiodde  with  the  line 
nagnifier  marked  5,  slide  the  tube  to  the  circular  which  haa  the  same  mark  with  the  magaifler  that 
line  on  the  tube  N,  that  is  marked  also  with  No.  5.  is  then  used ;  reflect  the  light  from  the  concave 
The  slider-holder  should  be  removed  when  you  are  mirror  6  to  the  silver  speeulum,  from  which  it  will 
booing  to  view  opaque  objects,  and  a  plane  glass  again  be  reflected  on  the  objeet.  The  glasses  are 
^hould  be  placed  on  the  stage  in  iu  atead  to  re-  to  be  adjusted  to  their  focal  distance,  as  before  di- 
ce ive  the  object;  or  it  may  be  placed  in  the  nip-  rected* 

Iters,  the  pin  of  which  fits  into  the  hole  In  the  The  apparatna  eooaista  of  a  eonvex  lena  H,  to 

itage.  eollect  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun  or  a  candle, 

The  apparatua  belonging  to  thia  microscope  eon-  and  condense  them  on  the  object    L  a  cylindrical 

sists  of  the  following  particulars ;  via.    Five  mag-  tabe,  ooen  at  each  aide^  with  a  eoncave  speculum 

nifiers,  each  fitted  in  a  brasa  button ;  one  of  theae  aerewed  to  the  lower  end  A.    P  the  allder-bolder  t 

is  seen  at  N,  fig.  10.  8ix  ivory  sliden,  five  of  them  this  connsts  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  in  which  an  to- 

vtUh  objecta.    A  brasa  tube  to  bold  the  concave  aer  tobe  is  forced  upwarda  by  a  spiral  spring ;  ft  ia 

speculum.    The  concave  speculum  in  a  braas  box.  used  to  receive  an  ivoiy  slider  K,  which  is  to  be 

A  fi«b.pan.    A  set  of  glass  tubes.     A  flat  glass  fit-  slid  between  the  plates  A  and  i.    The  cylinder  P  flta 

ted  to  the  stage.    A  concave  glasa  fitt^  to  the  the  hole  n  in  the  stsge;  and  the  hollow  pert  at  k 

sUge.     A  pair  of  forceps.    A  steel  wire  with  a  ia  deaigned  to  receive  a  glasa  tube.     R  la  a  brasa 

pair  of  nippers  at  one  end  and  a  point  at  the  other,  cone,  to  be  put  under  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 

A  small  ivory  cylinder,  to  fit  on  the  pointed  end  of  P,  to  intercept  occasionally  some  of  the  rays  of 

the  aforesaid  nippers.    A  conTcx  lens,  moveable  light.     S  a  box  containing  a  concave  and  a  flat 

in  a  brass  semicircle ;  this  is  aflixcd  to  a  long  brasa  glass,  between  which  a  tmSl  living  insect  may  be 

pin,  which  fits  Into  a  hole  on  the  stage.  confined :  it  is  to  be  placed  over  the  bole  «.    T  a 

The  construction  of  the  foregoing  microscope  ia  flat  glass,  to  lay  any  occasional  object  upon ;  there 

▼ety  aimple,  and  it  is  easy  in  use ;  but  the  advan-  ia  also  a  concave  one  for  fluida.    O  ia  a  long  steel 

tages  of  the  stage  and  mirror  are  too  much  con-  wire,  with  a  small  pair  of  pliers  at  one  end,  and  a 

fined  for  an  extensive  application  and  manage,  point  at  the  other,  designed  to  stick  or  hold  ob- 

inent  of  sll  kinds  of  objects.     Ita  greatest  recom-  Jects;  it  slips  backwards  and  forwarda  in-  the  short 

mendation  is  its  cheapness;  and  to  those  who  are  tubeo;  the  pin ^  fits  into  the  hole  of  the  stage, 

desirous  of  having  a  compound  microacope  at  a  W  a  little  round  ivory  box,  to  hold  a  supply  of 

low  price,  it  may  he  accepuble.  talc  and  rings  for  the  sliders.     V  a  small  ivory 

2.  Cuff*9  Microtcopr. — The  improved  micro-  cylinder,  that  fits  on  the  pointed  end  of  the  sted 

scope  next  in  order  ia  that  of  Mr.  Cuff     Beaidea  wire :  it  ia  deaigned  for  opaque  obfecta.    Lights 

remedying  the  disadvantagea  above  mentioned,  it  coloured  ones  are  to  be  struck  upon  the  dark  side, 

contains  the  addition  of  an  adjuating  screw,  which  and  vice  versa.    M  a  fish-pan,  whereon  to  fosten 


ia  a  considerable  improvement,  and  highly  necea-  a  email  fiab,  to  view  the  circulation  of  die  blood « 
sary  to  the  examination  of  objecta  untkr  the  best  the  tail  ia  to  be  apread  across  the  oblong  hole  k  at 
defined  appearance  from  the  glaases.  It  ia  repre-  the  small  end,  and  tied  fut  by  meana  of  a  ribband 
senicdatfig.  11.  with  the  apparatus  that  usually  fixed  thereto:  the  knob/  is  to  be  shoved  through 
acconipaniea  it  A,  B,  C,  ahowa  the  body  of  thia  the  alit  made  in  the  staae,  that  the  tail  may  be 
microscope,  which  coiitaina  an  eye^laaa  at  A,  a  brought  under  the  magnlner. 
broafl  lens  at  B,  and  a  magnifier  which  ia  screwed  S.  This  microscope  has  received  aeveial  mate- 
on  at  C  The  body  is  supported  by  the  arm  DE,  rial  ioiprovementa  from  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Adema, 
from  which  it  may  he  removed  at  pleasure.  The  &c  Uy  an  alteration,  or  rather  an  enlargement, 
arm  HE  is  fixed  on  the  eliding  bar  F,  and  may  be  of  the  hoAy  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  eye- 
raised  or  depressed  to  any  height  witUn  ita  Umita.  glasses,  and  also  of  the  eye>glasaea  themselves,  the 
The  main  pillar  ab  is  fixed  in  the  box  be ;  and  by  field  of  riew  ia  made  much  larger,  the  mirror  be- 
means  of  the  brass  foot  d  ia  acreved  to  the  ma-  low  for  reflecting  light  ia  made  to  move  upon  the 
hogany  pedestal  X  Y,  in  which  is  a  drawer  con-  aame  bar  with  the  stage ;  by  which  meana  the  dia- 
taining  all  the  apparatos.  O  is  a  miiled-headed  tanee  of  it  from  the  atage  may  be  very  easily  and 
screw,  to  tighten  the  bar  F  when  the  adjusting  suitably  varied.  A  condensing  glass  is  applied  under 
screw  eg  is  used,  pq  is  the  stage,  or  plate,  whicli  the  stage  in  the  slider-holder,  in  order  to  modify  and 
rnrries  the  objects ;  it  haa  a  bole  at  the  centre  «.  Increaae  the  light  that  ia  reflected  by  the  minors 
G  a  cuncave  mirror,  that  may  be  tomcd  in  any  below  from  the  light  of «  candle  or  lamp.    It  is 
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Itirnifclied  ftlso  with  two  mirrort  in  one  frtme,  one  tlooed  oolrli,  and  thus  makes  eadi  magDifier  tM- 

concave  and  the  other  plane,  of  gjass  silvered ;  cide  with  the  centre  of  the  body.      Pass  tJie  htn 

and   by  simply  unacrewing  the  body,  the  instni-  alider  you  intend  to  tase  betvecn  the  vppef  pun 

ment,   when   desired,   may  be  converted    into  a  of  the  slider- holder  RL^  and  then  reflect  as  st-.; 

•ingle  microscope.     Fig.  I  '2.  is  a  representatioo  oi  a  light  as  you  can  on  tlie  object  by  meiQi  a*  cae 

the  instrument  thus  improved ;  end  the  following  of  the  mirrors ;  after  this,  adjust  the  object  to  uv 

is  the  description  of  it,  as  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  fucus  of  the  magnifier  and  your  eye,  by  tara!3^  ik 

hia  Essays.  milled  screw  M,  the  motion  of  which  raises  s&i  is 

AB  represents  the  body  of  the  microscope,  con-  presses  the  stage  NIS.    The  degree  of  light  scrs. 

tainiog  a  double  eye-glass  and  a  body-glass :  it  is  sary  for  each  object,  and  the  sccuracy  require:  i^ 

here  shown  as  screwed  to  the  arm    CD,    from  the  adjustment  of  tlie  knscs  to  their  proper  fd 

whence  it  may  be  occasionally  removed,  either  for  distance  from  the  object,  will  be  eaaHy  attusd  h 

the  convenience  of  packing,  or  when  the  instni-  a  little  practice, 
ment  is  to  be  used  as  a  single  microscope.  When  opaque  objects  are  to  be  esamir><^  rv> 

The  eye-glasses  and  the  body- glasses  are  con-  move  the  slider-holder,  and  place  the  object  ki 

tained  in  a  tube  which  fits  into  the  exterior  tutw  flat  glass,  or  fix  it  to  the  nippers  L^  the  pin  of  t.n* 

AB ;   by  pulling  out  a  little  this  tube  when  the  fit  into  the  hole  on  the  stage ;  screw  the  cont.r^ 

microscope  is  in  use,  the  magnifying  power  of  each  speculum  R  into  the  arm  Q,  {fifr.  j  |  ).  and  :k& 

lens  is  increased.  pass  the  pin  of  this  arm  through  the  ajckec  D,  &f. 

The  body  AB  of  the  microscope  it  suppoi  ted  by  12;  the  light  is  now  to  be  rdBc^ed  fnua  the  c.^- 

the  arm  CD  ;  this  vm  is  fixed  to  the  main  pillar  cave  mirror  to  the  silver  speculuno,  snd  from  '^i 

CF,  which    is  screwed  firmly    to  the   mahogany  duwn  on  the  object.   No  exact  rule  can  be  gi res  &r 

pedestal  GH;  there  is  a  drawer  to  this  pedestal,  reflecting  the  light  on  the  object ;  we  must  tberJ^ 

which  holds  the  apparatus.  refer  the  reader  to  the  mother  of  all  aptae&s,  pnc^ire 

NIS,  the  plate  or  stage  which  carries  the  slider.  The  speculum  must  be  moved  lower  or  bigber.  u 

holder  KL :  this  stage  is  moved  up  or  down  the  suit  the  focus  of  the  difiereat  naagnifien  aol  ae 

pillar  OF*  by  turning  the  milled  nut  M ;  this  nut  nature  of  the  oljecL 

is  fixed  to  a  pinion,  that  works  in  a  toothed  rack        The  forgoing  directions  apply  equally  to  t^< 

cut  on  one  side  of  the  pillar.    By  means  of  this  using  of  this  instrument  as  a  siiigle   iiucro»ccf« : 

pinion,  the  stage  may  be  gradually  raised  or  depress-  with  this  difi'ereoce  only,  that  the  body  A  B  is  Ui^ 

ed,  and  the  object  adjusted  to  the  focus  of  the  dif*  removed,  and  the  eye  is  applied  to  the  upper  »«- 

ferent  lenses.  face  of  the  arm  CD,  exactly  over  the  magiu6rr»- 

KL  is  a  slider-holder,  which  fits  into  a  hole  that         This  microscope  is  sometimes   made  with  iH 

is  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  NIS ;  it  is  used  to  con-  following  alterations,  which  are  supposed  to  Eok 

fine  and  guide  either  the  motion  of  the  sliders  which  it  still  more  convenient  and  useful.     The  arm  CD 

contain  the  objects,  or  the  glass  tubes  that  are  de«  that  carries  the  body  and  magnifiers  is  made  htA 

signed  to  confine  small  fishes  for  viewing  the  cir-  to  tUru  on  a  pin,  and  to  slide  backwards  aoJ  i^- 

culation  of  the  blood.    The  sliders  are  to  be  passed  wards  in  a  socket  at  C ;  so  that  instead  of  mcr.^ 

between  the  two  upper  plates,  the  tubes  through  the  objects  below  on   the  stage,   and  (^urbk^ 

the  bent  plates.  them,  the  magnifiers  are  moreconveoieoily  brot^*': 

L  is  a  brass  tube,  to  the  upper  pari  of  which  is  over  any  part  of  the  objects  as  desired.    The  ccs- 

fixed  the  condensing  lens  before  spoken  of;  it  fits  densing  glass  is  made  larger,  and  slides  upoc  ik 

into  the  under  part  of  the  slider- holder  KL,  and  square  bar  CF  quite  distinct  from  the  stsge,  ^c 

may  be  set  at  different  distances  from  the  object,  the  rovrors  below ;  and  it  is  thereby  made  luefoi 

according  to  its  distance  from  the  mirror  or  the  for  any  other  objects  that  may  be  applied  on  ^ Lucs 

candle.  fitted  to  the  stage,  as  well  as  those  put  into  the  iB- 

O  is  the  frame  which  holds  the  two  reflecting  der-holder  K*     It  is  thereby  not  confined  to  tka 

mirrors,  one  of  which  is  plane,  the  other  concave,  stage  alone,  as  in  the  pfecediicg.     When  the  bd; 

These  mirrors  may  be  moved  in  various  directions,  AB  is  taken  away,  the  arm  CD  may  be  slipiav*y 

in  order  to  reflect  the  light  properly,  by  means  of  from  its  bar,  with  the  manoifiers,  and  the  foraps 

the  pivots  on  which  they  move,  in  the  semicircle  wire,  and  joint,  applied  to  it;  audit  thereby  senei 

QSR,  and  the  motion  of  the  semicircle  itself  on  the  purpose  of  a  small  hand  single  or  opsque  eU 

the  pin  S  :  the  concave  mirror  generally  answers  croscope,  for  any  object  occasionally  applied  tu  tkis 

best  in  the  day-time;   the  plane  mirror  combines  wire.    The^ magnifiers  in  the  slider  £  are  DKxmtcd 

better  with  the  condensing   lens,  and  a  lamp    or  in   a   wheel    case,   which    perhaps    preveats   ivi 

candle.     At  D  there  is  a  socket  for  receiving  the  being  in  the  way  so  much   as  the  lofsg  slider  S 

pin  of  the  arm  Q  (fig.  31.),  to  which  the  concave  before  described — This  contrivance  is  repraestDd 

speculum,  for  reflecting  light  on  opaque  objects,  is  at  X,  fig.  12. 

fixed.     At  S  is  a  hole  and  slit  for  receiving  either        4.  Martinis  AGrir  Utnversal  Compound  Micn^ 

the  nippers  L  (fig.  31.  pi-  7.)  or  the  fish-pan  1  ;  scope. — This  instrument  was  originally  coostrudi^ 

when  these  are  used,  the  slider-holder  must  be  re-  by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  and  xnleiMieJ  i^ 

moved.    T,  a  hole  to  receive  the  pin  of  the  convex  comprise  all  the  uses  and  advantages  of  the  iiojt^ 

lens  M,  fig.  .3 1 .  compound,  opaque,  and  aquatic  microscopes.   Tl« 

To  use  this  microscope ; — Take  it  out  of  the  box.  following  is  a  description  of  it  as  now  mwie,  vitk  i 

Screw  the  body  into  the  round  end  of  the  upper  few  alterations,  chiefly  suggested  (we  are  toU)  ^ 

part  of  the  arm  CD.  Place  the  brass  sliders,  which  Mr.  Jones  of  Holbom. 

contain    the  magnifiers  into    the  dove-tailed   slit         Fig,    13.  is  a  representation  of  the  in^rwnv^ 

which  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  aforesaid  arm,  as  placed  op  for  use.    A,  B,  C,  D,  is  the  body  of  ^^ 

seen  at  £,  and  slide  it  forwards  until  ihe  magnifier  microscope :  which  consists  of  four  parts,  vix  AB 

you  mean  to  use  is  under  the  centre  of  the  body :  the  eye-piece,  or  that  containing  the  eye-gU^^ 

opposite  to  each  magnifier    in  this  slit   there  is  a  and  is  screwed  into  C,  whidi  is  a  moveable  or  iU'- 

notch,  and  in  the  dove-tailed  part  of  the  arm  CD  ing  tube  on  the  top ;  this  inner  tube  cootaiot  ^* 

here  is  a  ;>pring,  which  falls  into  the  above-men-  body-glass  screwed  into  its  lower  parU    D  is  t^- 
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e5tterfor  tube  or  cue,  in  whkh  tbe  other  tlWIei  up  wMte,  to  inppert  opaiifie  oljeeti  of  diflfeteat  con- 

and  down  in  en  easy  and  tteidy  maaner.   Thiimo*  tratted  coloont;  and  circular  plane  and  cmcave 

tion  of  ibe  tube  C  is  useful  to  increase  or  decrease  glasses,  N«  4,  for  exteoiporaneous  transparent  ob- 

the  magnifying  power  of  the    body.glass  when  Jecta— >Tbe  same  use  is  made  of  the  other  small 

thought  necessary,  as  before  mentioned.    E  is  a  hole  as  of  the  large  one,  only  in  a  lesser  dcgsBe,  tp 

pipe  or  snoot  screwed  on  to  tbe  body  of  the  mi-  receire  small  coneare  glasses,  phites,  dbe. 
cro«cope  D,  and  at  iu  lower  part,  over  the  sereral         N*  5.  it  the  silvered  speculum,  called  a  MerAttftit, 

magnifying   lenses  hereafter  described.     FOHI  is  which  makes  the  single  opaque  microscope,  by  b»- 

the  square  stem  of  the  microscope,  upon  which  ing  screwed  to  the  slider  a  fr«  J  (fig.  13.'.  Instead  of 

the  stage  R  moves  in  an  horizontal  position,  up-  the  box  of  lenses  Q,  and  the  body  A  E  abc»ire  it. 

wards  or  downwards,  by  means  of  the  fine  rackworic  The  chief  uae  of  this  is  to  view  veiy  small  objecta 

of  teeth  and  pinion.    KL  is  a  strong  solid  joint  strongly  illuminated  near  the  compounded  focus  of 

and  pillar,  by  which  tbe  position  of  the  inttrumeot  the  mirror  T  (fig.   13.)     N«  6,  is  the  forceps,  or 

is  readily  altered  from  a  vertical  one  to  an  oblique  or  pliers,  for  holding  such  kind  of  olriects,  and  by 

to  a  periVclly  horizontal  one,  as  may  be  required!  which  they  can  be  applied  very  readily  to  tbe  fo« 

it  is  thus  well  adapted  to  the  ease  of  the  observer  cus  of  the  lens  in  the  liberkuhn.    They  have  a  oi»- 

elther  sitting  or  standing;  and  as  it  is  very  often  tion  all  ways  by  means  of  tbe  spring  socket  a,  the 

convenient  to  view  objects  by  direct  unreflected  Joint  b,  and  tbe  shank  c  ;  they  are  pUeed  ki  tha 

light,  when  the  square  stem  Fl  is  placed  in  an  ho-  socket  c  of  the  fixed  stage  R  (fig.  ISL).  N*  7,  is  a 

rizontal  position  for  this  parpooe^  tbe  asiivor  T  If  mall  piece  of  ivny,  to  be  placed  upon  the  pointed 

then  to  be  taken  off  in  order  to  prevent  the  obstruc-  end  of  the  pliers;  it  is  black  upon  one  nde,  and 

tion  nf  tbe  rays-     M  is  a  circular  piece  of  brass,  white  upon  tbe  other,  to  receive  opaque  objccta. 
serving  as  a  base  to  the  pillar.    NOF,  the  tripod  or         N»  H,  is  a  liberkuhn  of  a  Urger  size  than  that 

r«>ot  by  which  the  whole  body  of  the  microscope  first  mentioned,  with  a  bole  in  its  centre:  this  ia 

is  steadily  supported ;  it  folds  up  when  packed  in-  screwed  into  N«  9,  the  bole  a  of  a  brass  ring,  faai- 

to  the  case.     W  is  a  brass  frame,  that  contains  the  ened  to  a  long  wire  h  ;  which  moves  up  and  down 

condensing  lens,  and  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  in  the  spring  socket  h  of  the  stage  R,  in  which  it 

large  concave  and  plane  mirrors  below  at  T ;  tbe  also  moves  sideways ;  and  thus,  with  the  body  AB 

reflected  rsys  from  which,  either  of  the  common  above,  forms  an  aquatic  compound    microscopt 

light  or  of  that  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  it  agreeably  fbr  showing  all  sorta  of  objects  in  water  and  other 

modifies,  and  makes  steady  in  the  field  of  view.  fluids  placed  under  it  in  the  watch-glaas  N«  2,on  tike 

The  particulars  of  the  apparatus  to  this  micro-  stage, 
'cope  are  as  follow :  Q  is  a  circular  brass  box,  eon.        K<»  1 1,  is  a  cone  with  a  proper  aperture  o  to  ez- 

:aining  six  msgnifiers  or  object  lenses,  numbered  elude  superfluous  light,  that  would  disturb  a  eritU 

I ,  ¥,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  the  digits  of  which  appear  seve-  ral  observation  of  a  curioua  object ;  it  is  placed  oft 

-ally  through  a  small  round  hole  In  the  upper  plate  4he  under  side  of  the  fixed  stage  R. 

>f  it.    To  tbe  upper  side  is  fixed  a  small  circle  of  *  N«  1 3,  is  what  is  usually  railed  a  bug-box,  con* 

>nisa,  by  wfaich  it  is  connected  with,  and  screwed  sisting  of  a  concave  glaai  with  a  plane  one  acrewed 

iito,  the  round  end  of  the  arm  abedg  which  is  a  over  it ;  by  means  of  which  a  bug^  louse^  flea,  &c. 

ong  piece  of  brass,  and  moves  through  either  by  may  be  secured  and  viewed  alive.    It  is  to  be 

eeth  or  pinion,  or  not,  as  may  be  desired,  in  ef;  placed  on  either  of  the  stages  R  (fig.  13.),  or  N« 

vbich  is  a  socket  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pJHar,  and  I  (fig.  14.). 

idmits,  with  a  motion  both  easy  and  steady,  tbe        N«  1 3,  is  the  fish-pan.     In  the  long  concave  bo- 

•rass  arm.     R  is  a  fixed  stage,  upon  which  the  ob-  dy  a&,  a  fish  may  be  so  confined  by  the  ribband  c« 

"cts  to  be  viewed  are  to  be  placed :  it  is  firmly  that  tbe  transparent  uil  may  be  in  part  over  the 

ustened  to  the  square  pillar,  which  is  moved  by  slit  or  hole  at  a.    In  this  state.  It  is  placed  on  the 

lie   rackwork.    In  the  middle  is  a  large  circular  stage  R,  with  the  pin  d  in  the  hole  c  of  the  stagey 

ole,  fur  receiving  concavfr.glasBes,  with  fluids,  &c.  ana  moves  fredy  and  horixontaHy  for  viewing  the 

t  had  also  a  sliding  spring-frame  to  fasten  down  circulation  of  the  blood,  dec. 
lips  of  glass  or  other  tbinos :  at  a  6  c  are  three  small         N*  14,  la  tbe  slider-bolder  that  is  placed  on  the 

oclrets  or  holes,  intended  to  receive  several  parte  stage  R  t  it  receives  the  sliders  and  tubea  when  fill- 

f  the  apparatus.  S  is  the  refractor,  or  illumhaating  ed  with  transparent  olgects,  to  he  viewed  either  by 

?ns.  for  converging  the  sun*s  rays  upon  opsque  ob-  the  compound  or  single  microscope. 
?cts  laid  upon  the  stage  R.     To  this  purpose  H         K«  15,  represents  the  ivory  slider,  to  hold  the 

loves  on  a  semicircle  upon  a  long  shank  g,  in  a  objects  between  tbe  talcs  as  usual, 
pring  socket  A,  In  the  arm  i;  this  arm  moving         N«  16.  is  a  useful  auxiliary  slider  framed  in  bmse. 

very  way  by  a  stout  pin  Ar  in  the  socket  a  of  the  stage.  In  this  slider  small  concave  glanes  are  cemented  { 

n  this  manner  it  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  position  and  a  slip  of  pUme  glasa  slides  over  them ;  by  which 

f  the  sun,   candle,  &c — T,  the  reflecting-glass  any  small  living  object,  as  mitea,  &c.  may  be  eon- 

•ami*,   containing  a  concave  and  plane  Ipeculum,  fined  without  injury,  and  deliberately  viewed, 
hich  is  moved  upon  the  square  pillar  by  the  hand.         M^  17,  represents  a  set  of  glass  tubes,  three  in 

'he  use  of  it  is  to  illuminate  all  transparent  objects  number,  one  %ritbin  another;  they  are  useful  for 

nt  are  applied  to  the  sUge  above.  small  Udpoles,  water-ncwls,   eels,  &c.   when  the 

Ft^    1 4,  plate  1 1 0,  K^  I ,  is  an  auxiliary  moveable  circulation  of  the  blood  ia  to  be  viewed.    There  ia 

^^^  ;  which  by  means  of  a  pin  k  is  placed  in  the  a  small  hole  st  one  end  of  each  tube,  that  serves  to 

ale  n  of  the  stage  R.  and  can  be  moved  in  an  ho-  admit  the  air;  for,  when  they  are  filled  with  wateiv 

zontal  direction  over  the  whole  field  of  the  stage,  the  other  end  is  stopped  with  a  coik. 
1    this  stage  there  are  three  circular  holes  with         N*  18,  is  a  small  ivory  box,  containing  spare 

louldered  bottoms:  a  large  one  in  the  middle,  and  talcs  and  wires,  to  supply  the  sliders  with   occa^ 

1  each   side  a  small  one,  for  the  reception  of  the  sionally. 

ree  following  necessary  articles:   N«  «.  a  watch-         No  |9,  a  brass  ceU  or  button,  containing  a  very 

laits  to  be  placed  in  the  large  hole,  to  hold  fluids  small  lens,  properlv  set  between  two  small  plates  of 

.fUAining  animalcules,  Ac.  ;  a  circular  piece  of  brass,  that  it  mav  be  brought  very  near  to  tbe  ob- 

ory,  N»  3,  one  side  of  which  is  black,  the  other  ject  when  viewed '(herewith  as  a  single  microscope. 
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Tbif  nagnifier  It  screwed  Into  the  same  hole  as  the  bare  not  seen  it ;  for,  the  farther  the  screen  is  re- 

wheel  of  six  magnifiers  Q  are  (fig.  1 3.).  moved,  the  larger  will  the  object  appear  ;  insonsucti 

No  20,  is  a  lens  adapted  to  view  and  examine  that  a  louse  may  thus  be  magnified  to  the  lengtk 

objects,  by  magnifying  them  sufficiently,  so  as  to  of  five  or  six  feet,  or  even  a  great  deal  more  ;  though 

be  able  to  apply  them  to  the  microscope  for  inspec-  it  is  more  distinct  when  not  enlarged  to  nborc  haii 

tion  :  on  this  account  it  is  called  the  explorator.  that  size. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  articles  of  the  appa-         The  different  forms  in  wliirh  the  solar    niicro- 

ratus ;  which,  on  account  of  their  being  somewhat  scope  is  constructed  are  as  follow : 
different  from  what  is  applied  to  other  microscopes,         L  The  old  construction  is  represcmed  in  fi^.  3?, 

we  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing.     In  Plate  1 10«     A  iii  a  square  wooden  fraaie,  throogb 

using  the  microscope,  and  while  viewing  objects  by  which  pass  two  long  screws  assisted  by  a  coupK^  o: 

either  the  single  or  compound  instrument,  the  focal  nuts  1,  I.     By  these  it  is  fastened  firmly  to  a  wio- 

distances  of  the  magnifiers    are    made  perfectly  dow-shutter,  wherein  a  hole  is  made  for  its  rerep- 

exact  by  turning  of  the  pinion  at  the  nut  tr,  in  one  tion  ;  the  two  nuts  being  let  into  the  shutter,  and 

way  or  the  other,  very  gently  in  the  teeth  of  the  made  fast  thereto.     A  circular  hole  is  nuule  in  tV 

rtck-worlr  at  X  (fig.  13.%  middle  of  this  frame  to  receive  the  piece  of  wooii 

It  ia  necessary  that  the  centres  of  the  object  knses  B,  of  a  circular  figure ;  whose  eilge,  that  projccU 

or  magnifiers,  the  stage,  and  the  mirrors  at  hot-  a  little  beyond  the  frame,  composes  a  shallow  gro<»vi. 

torn,  should  aJl  be  in  a  right  line  in  the  axis  of  the  2,  wherein  runs  a  catgut  S  ;   which,  by  tvistiug 

microscope,  when  opaque  objects  are  to  be  viewed,  round,    and  then  crossing  over  a  brass  pulley  4, 

that  are  placed  upon  the  ivory  piece  N^  7,  or  the  (the  handle  whereof,  6,  passes  through  the  imne', 

forceps  >!<»  6,  and  all  other  such  sort  of  objects  aflbrds  an  easy  motion  for  turning  round  the  cu- 

which  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  R,  or  cular  .piece  of  wood  B,  with  all  the  paru  affixtii 

slider-holder  N^  14  :  but  when  aquatic  or  living  to  it.     C  is  a  brass  tube,  which,  screwing  into  the 

objects,  which  require  a  great  space  to  move  in,  are  middle  of  the  circular  piece  of  wood»  becomes  a 

to  be  viewed,  then  the    horizontal    motion   at  ef  case  for  the  uncovered  brass  tube  I>  to  be  drava 

(fig.  13.)  is  made  use  of,  and  the  view  may  be  ex-  backwards  or  forwards  in.    E  is  a  smaller  tube,  of 

tended  laterally  over  the  whole  of  the  diameter  of  about  one  inch  in  length,  cemented  to  the  end  of  the 

the  object  or  field  of  view  :  and  by  putting  the  arm  larger  tube  D.  F  is  another  brass  tube^  made  toslie 

abed  forward  or  backward  in  its  socket  ef,  the  view  over  the  above  described  tube  B ;  and  to  the  ecri 

is  extended  in  the  contrary  direction  equally  well ;  of  this  the  mkarofcope  must  be  screwed  when   vt 

and  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  objects  may  be  come  to  uaa  it.    5.  A  convex  lens,  vrbose  focus  is 

viewed  without  the  least  disturbance.  about  twelve  inches,  dbiigned  to  collect  the  sus'« 

Ab  the  brass  arm  abed  may  be  brought  to  the  rays,  and  throw  them  more  strongly  up<m  the  oh- 
height  of  three  or  four  inches  above  the  stage  R ;  ject.  G  is  a  looking-glass  of  an  oblong  figure,  set 
so,  by  means  of  the  rack.work  motion  of  the  stage,  in  a  wooden  fram^  fastened  by  hinges  in  the  dr. 
a  lens  of  a  greater  focal  distance  Jthan  the  greatest  cular  piece  of  wood  B»  and  turning  about  there- 
in the  wheel  Q  may  be  occasionally  applied  in  with  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  catguu  U 
place  of  the  wheel,  and  thereby  the  larger  kfnd  of  is  a  jointed  wire,  partly  brass  and  partly  iroa ;  the 
objects  be  viewed ^  the  instrument  becoming,  in  brass  part  whereof,  6,  which  is  flat;  being  <astei»«Al 
this  case,  what  is  ealled  a  megalascope.  to  the  mirror,  and  the  iron  part,  7,  which  is  round. 

In  viewing  moving  living  ubjects,  or  even  fixed  passing  through  the  wooden  frame,  oiables  the-  ot> 

ones,  when  nice  motions  are  requisite,  a  rack-work  server,  by  putting  it  backwards  or  forwards,  to  ele. 

and  pinion  is  oflen  applied  to  the  arm  abed,  the  vate  or  depress  the  mirror  according  to  the  ma's 

arm  is  cut  out  with  teeth  ;  and  the  pinion,  as  shown  altitude.     There  is  a  brass  ring  at  the  end  of  the 

at  Y,  is  applied  to  work  it.     This  acis  but  in  one  jointed  wire  8,   whereby  to  manage   it  with    tiie 

direction ;  and,  in  order  to  produce  an  equally  ne«  greater  ease.     The  extremities  of  the  catgut  «re 

cessary  motion    perpendicular   to    this,   rack-work  fastened  to  a  brass  pin,  by  turning  of  which  it  may 

and  pinion   is   applied  tangent-wise  to  the  stage,  be  braced  up,  if  at  any  time  it  becomes  too  sUck. 
which  is  then  jointed.  When  this   microscope  is  employed,  the   rocm 

What  has  been  rehited  above  respects  the  con«  must  be  rendered  as  dark  as  possible;  for  on  tr^e 

struction  of  those  denominated  parlour  microscopes,  darkness  of  the  room,   and  the  brigbtncM  of  the 

in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are    portable:  sunshine,   depend  the  sharpness  and  perfection  of 

Mieir  dimensions,  however,  have  been  considerably  your  image.     Then  putting  the  looldng-glass  G 

reduced  by  opticians,  in  order  to  render  them  fit  through   the   hole  in  your  window- shutter,  fatten 

lor  the  pocket ;  and  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  square  frame  A  to  the  shutter  by  its  two  screvs 

constructed  on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  those  and  nuts  I,  I.     This  done,   adjust  jour  lookiog- 

which  have  been  already  described,  what  has  been  glass  to  the  elevation  and  situation  dT  the  sun,  bv 

said  will  sufficiently  instruct  our  readers  in  using  means  of  the  jointed  wire  U,  together  with  the  cat- 

any  pocket  microscope  whatever.     Only  it  may  be  gut  and  pulley,  3,  4.     For,  the  first  of  these  rab- 

observed,  that  in  those  reduced  instruments,  both  ing  or  lowering  the  glass,  and  the  other  inclining  it 

the  field  of  view  and  the  magnifying  power  are  pro-  to  cither  side,  thereiresults  a  twofold  motion,  ^\ulU 

portionably  diminished.  may  easily  be  so  managed  as  to  bring  the  glfts»  to 

III.  Of  Solar  Microscopes.  a  right  position,  that  is,  to  make  it  reflect  the  sun's 

This  instrument,  in  its  principle,  is  composed  of  rays  directly  through  the  lens  5,  upon  the  paper 

a  tube,  a  looking-^lass  or  mirror,  a  convex  lens,  screen,  and  form  thereon  a  spot  of   light  eucUv 

and  Wilson*s  single  microscope  before  described,  round.     But  though  the  obtaining  a  perfect  cir- 

See  Plate   110.     The  sun*s   rays  being  reflected  cular  spot  of  light  upon  the  screen  before  you 

through  the  tube  by  means  of  the  mirror  upon  the  apply  the  microscope  is  a  certain  proof  that  your 

object,  the  image  or  picture  of  the  object  is  thrown  mirror  is  adjusted  right,  that  proof  m-a«4  not  slvirs 

distinctly  and    beautilully  upon  a  sireen   of  white  be  expected  ;  for  the  son  is  so  low  in  winttf.  tb<^ 

paper  or  a  white  linen   sheet,   placed  at  a  proper  if  it  shine  in  a  direct  line  against  the  wixukiv,  it 

(ri««an<>A  to  receive  the  same ;    and  may  be  mag-  cannot  then  afford  a  spot  of  light  exactly  rousd ; 

nize  not  to  be  conceived  by  tiiose  who  but  .if  it  be  on  either  side,  a  round  apot  mav  b* 
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^^  » 

obtained,  tren  in  Deramber.    Ai  toot  af  tUi  ip-  miam*  Fig.  219,  lepmcnto  the  wlMle  Ibnn  of  tb«irnJ 

pcara.  meir  tfac  tube  C  into  the  bran  collar  pro*  gle  microfcope;  tbe  parts  of  wbich  are  as  follovsi' 

viaed  for  it   in   tlie  middle  of  your  wood-work,  ABCD  the  external   lube;   GHIK  the  uteroal 

taking  rare  net  to  alter  your  lookiog-^Iasi :  then  moveable  one ;  QM  part  of  another  tube  within 

screwini^  the  magnlHer  you  cliooie  to  employ  to  the  last,  at  one  cod  of  whic^  is  ftsed  a  plate  of 

the  end  of  yonr  nucro«cope  in  the  usual  manner,  brass  boUoved  in   tbe  middle,  for  receiving  th« 

take  sway  the  lenn  at  tbe  other  end  thereof,  and  glass  tubes :   there  is  also  a  moTeable  flat  plate,   ' 

place  a  slider,  conuioing  tbe  objects  to  be  examined,  between  which  snd  tbe  fixed  end  of  the  second 

between  the  Ibto  brass  plates,  as  in  the  other  ways  tube  the  ivory  sfiders  are  to  be  placed.     L,  a  part 

of  using  the  mif  roscope.    Things  being  thus  pre>  of  tbe  microscope^  containing  a  wire  spiral  spriog, 

paredf  sorvw  the  body  of  tlie  microscope  over  the  keeping  the  tube  QM  with  its  plates  finn  against 

sinaH  end  B  of  the  braes  tube  F;  wbich  slip  over  the  fixoi  part  IK  of  the  second  tube* 
the  small  end  E  of  the  tube  D,  and  poll  out  the         £P  is  the  small  rack-woik  of  teeth  and  pioioo, 

said  tube  D  less  or  more  as  your  ol^t  is  capable  by  which  the  tube  lO  is  moired  gradnally  to  or 

of  enduring  the  sun*s  heat.     Dead  objects  may  be  from  the  end  AB,  for  adjusting  the  objects  e^cdy 

brought  witbm  about  an  inch  of  the  focus  of  the  to  the  focus  of  diflferant  lei^Sw.    NO  is  a  braaa 

convex  lens  h  ;  but  the  distance  must  be  shortened  slider,  with  six  aoagnifiersi  any  one  of  which  may 

for  living  creatures,  or  they  will  soon  be  killed.  easily  be  placed  before  the  object.    It  Is  knova 

If  the  light  fan  not  exactly  right,  you  may  easily,  when  either  of  the  glasses  is  in  the  eentre  of  the 

by  a  gentle  rootioa  of  the  jointed  wire  and  pulley,  eye-bolc^  by  a  small  spring  fallii^  into  a  notch  in 

direct  it  through  the  axis  of  the  microscopic  lens,  the  side  of  the  slider  mads  against  cub  of  tbe 

The  short  tube  F,  to  which  tbe  microscope  is  sciew-  glasses.    Those  parts  of  the  apparatas,  fig.    14, 

ed,  fenders  it  easy,  by  sliding  it  backwards  or  for*  (PL  109.)  nmrked  Na  15,  16, 17,  18,  19,  30,  ft 

wards  on  the  other  tube  E,  to  bring  the  objects  to  and  S3,  are  made  uae  of  here  to  this  microscope, 

tfaeir  focal  distance;  wbich  will  be  known  by  tbe  6H  ia a  bnss  eell,  which  hoUs an  iUuminating glass 

sharpness  and  deamess  of  their  appeaianee:  they  for  converging  the  8un*s  beams  or  the  light  of  a 

may  slso  be  turned  round  by  the  same  means,  candle  strong^  upon  the  otgects.    The  aperture  of 

without  being  in  the  least  dtsoxdered.  tbe  glass  is  made  greater  or  less,  by  two  cireolar 

The  magnifiers  most  useful  in  the  solsr  micro-  pieces  of  brass,  with  boles  of  diflbrent  sixes,  that 

scope  are  in  general  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth.    The  are  screwed  separately  over  tbe  said  lens.     But.  at 

screen  on  which  the  rcpreM.>ntations  of  the  objects  times,  objects  appear  best  when  tbe  micrascope  ia 

are  thrown  is  usually  composed  of  a  sheet  of  the  held  np  to  the  coromou  light  only,  without  this 

largeflt  elephant  paper,  strained  on  a  frame  which  ^ass.     It  is  also  taken  away  when  the  microscope 

slides  up  or  down,  or  turns  about  at  pleasure  on  a  is  applied  to  tbe  apparatus  now  to  be  described, 
round  wooden  pillar,  aAer  the  manner  of  some  fire-        Fig.  23,  represents  the  apparatus  with  the  tingle 

screens.     Larger  screens  may  also  be  made  of  se-  microscope  screwed  to  it,  which  constitutes  tbe  se^ 

reral  sheets  of  tbe  same  paper  pasted  together  on  lar  microscope.     AB  is  the  inner  moveable  tube, 

cloth,  and  l«t  down  from  the  ceiling  with  a  roller  to  which  tbe  single  microscope  is  screwed.     CD  is 

like  a  Itirge  map.  the  external  tube,  containing  a  eondensii^  convex 

*^  This  microscope  (says  Mr.  Baker)  is  the  most  glaas  at  tbe  end  D,  and  is  screwed  into  the  plate 
cn»<.rtainm^  of  any ;  and  p?rhap«  the  most  capable  EF,  which  is  cut  with  teeth  at  its  cirvomlerence, 
of  making  dtsi-o^eries  in  objects  that  are  not  too  and  moved  by  tbe  pinion  I,  that  is  fixed  with  the 
opaque:  as  it  shows  them  much  larger  than  can  plate  GU.    This  plate  is  screwed  Cut  against  the 
be  done  any  other  way.    There  are  also  several  window-shntter,  or  board  fitted   to  a  coaveaient 
conveniences  attending  it.  wbich  no  other  micro-  window  of  a  darkened  room,  when  tbe  Instrument 
scope  can  have:   fur  tbe  weakot  eyes  may  use  it  is  used.  KL  is  a  long  frame,  fixed  to  the  cireular 
without  the  least  straining  or  iatiguc:  nnrabers  of  plate  EF ;  containing  a  looldngwgUsB  or  mirror  for 
l-icople  together  may  view  any  object  at  the  same  reflecting  the  solar  nys  through  the  lens  In  the 
time ;  and,  by  pointing  to  tbe  particular  paru  there,  body  of  tbe  tube  D.     O  u  a  braas  milled  bead, 
of.  and  discoursing  on  what  lies  before  them,  may  bstened  to  a  worm  or  endlen  aerew  ;  which  on  the 
be  able  better  to  understand  one  another,  and  more  outside  turna  a  smsll  wheel,  by  which  the  reflect- 
likely  to  find  out  the  truth  than  in  other  nncro-  ing  mirror  M  is  moved  upwards  or  downwards, 
scopes,   where  they  most  peep  one  after  another,         In  using  this  mierosoope^  the  square  frame  OH 
and  perhaps  .see  tbe  nhject  neither  in  the  same  light  is  first  to  be  screwed  to  the  window-sbatter,  and 
nor  in  the  same  position.    Those,  also,  who  have  the  room  well  darkened;   which  is  best  done  by 
no  skill  in  drewiog,  may,  by  this  contrivance,  eas'ly  catting  a  round  hole  of  the  sixe  of  the  moveable 
sketch  out  the  exact  figure  of  any  object  they  have  plate  £F,  that  carries  the  reflector  in  the  window 
a  mind  to  preserve  a  picture  of;  since  they  need  abutter  or  board;  and,  by  means  of  two  brass  not* 
only  faatcn  a  psper  on  the  screen,  and  traee  it  out  a  e,  let  into  tbe  shatter  to  receive  the  screws  PP, 
thereon  either  w:th  a  pen  or  pencil,  as  it  appeare  when  placed  through  the  holes  m  the  square  Irame 
before  them.     It  is  worth  the  while  of  those  who  GH,  at  the  two  holes  QQ ;  which  will  firmly  fasten 
are  desirous  of  taking  many  draughts  in  this  way  the  microscope  to  the  shutter,  and  is  easify  taken 
to  get  a  frame,  wherein  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  away  by  only  unscrewing  the  screws  PP. 
put  in  or  t^krn  out  at  pleasure ;  for,  if  the  paper        The  white  paper  screen,  or  white  doth,  to  re- 
be  single,  the  bnage  of  an  object  will  be  seen  al-  oeive  the  imsges,  is  to  be  placed  several  feet  distant 
•most  as  plainly  on  tbe  back  as  on  the  fore-sade;  from  the  window;  which  wiB  make  the  represent- 
and,  by  stmdiog  behind  the  asreen,  the  shade  of  ations  the  Jarger   in  proportioQ  to  the  distance, 
tlie  hand  will  not  obstruct  the  light  m  dnwiog,  as  The  usual  distancea  are  firom  6  to  16  feet, 
it  niust  fa  some  degree  when  one  stands  bdore  it.**        Tbe  fraaae  KL,  with  iu  nimr  M,  ia  to  be 
This  construction,  however,  has  new  become  n-  nrnved  by  turning  the  pinion  I,  one  way  or  the 
tlier  obsolete,  and  is  sopeneded  by  the  following.  other,  till  the  beams  of  the  sun*s  light  oeme  ihioqgh 

II.  T/urim/troredSohr  MiefWvpefMmtedwiih  tbe  hole  into  the  room:  then,  by  turning  of  the 
f/ic  tinpfwtd  Blngk  M icrescape,  with  UHh  mijU    worm  at  0^  the  niinnr  must  be  ndaed  or  depw^a 
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till  tb6  rtys  become  perfectly  horizontal,  and  go  parent  oljects;   the    cylindrical   tube    Y  thenc' 

alralght  acrora  the  room  to  the  screen.     The  tube  being  made  to  fit  into  the  tube  F£  of  the  lolstr 

CD,  with  its  lens  at  D,  is  now  to  be  screwed  intov  microscope. 

the  bole  of  the  circular  plate  £F:  by  this  glass  the         ABCDEF  (fig.  24.)  repreaenta  the  body  of  the 

rays  will  be  converged  to  a  focus ;  and  from  thence  solar   microscope ;   one  part  thereof,  ABCD,  u 

proceed  diverging  to  the  screen,  and  there  make  a  conical ;  the  other,  CDEF,  is  cyliadncsL    Tb« 


large  circle  of  light.     The  single  microscope,  fig.  cylindrical  part  receives  the  tube  G  of  the 

22.  is  to  be  screwed  on  to  the  end  AB  (fig.  23.)  of  box,  or  the  tube  Y  of  the  single  roicroccope.    At 

the  inner  tube ;  and  the  slider  NO,   with  either  the  large  end  AB  of  the  conical  part  there  ta«  less 

of  the  lenses  marked  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  or  6,  in  the  to  receive  the  rays  from  the  mirror,  and  icfoct 

centre  hole  at  the  end  AB.    This  will  occasion  a  them  towards  the  box  HIKL.     NOP  is  a  bras 

circle  of  light  upon  the  screen  much  larger  than  frame,  wiiich  is  fixed  to  the  moveable  circular 

before.     The  slider  or  glass  tube,  with  the  objects  plate  ah  c:  in  thia  frame  there  is  a  plane  mirrof. 

to  be  viewed,  is  to  be  place<\  between  the  plates  at  to  reflect  the  solar  rays  on  tbe  aforenentioBed  lea. 

IK  against   the  small  magnifier,   and   moved  at  This  mirror  maybe  moved  into  the  most  eooveiueDt 

pleasure.    By  shifting  the  tube  AB  in  or  out,  you  position  for  reflecting  the  light,  by  means  of  tU 

may  place  the  object  in  such  a  part  of  the  condensed  nuts  Q  and  R.     By  the  nut  Q  it  may  be  moved 

rays  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  illuminate  it,  and  not  from  east  to  west:  and  it  may  be  elevated  w  de 

acorch   or  bum    it ;  which  will  generally  require  pressed  by  the  nut  R.     d  e^  Two  screws  to  fiistec 

the  glass  to  be  about,  one  inch   distant  from  the  the  microscope  to   a   window-Uiutter.     Tbe  box 

focus.     It  now  remains  only  to  adjust  the  object,  for  opaque  objects  is  represented  at  HIKL:  it  cos. 

or  to  bring  it  so  near  to  the  magnifier  that  its  image  tains  a  plane  mirror  M,  for  reflecting   the   liirtt 

formed  upon  the  screen  shall  be  the  most  distinct  which  it  receives  from  the  large  lens  to  tbe  tk^% 

ox  perfect :  and  it  is  effected  by  gently  turning  the  and  thereby  illuminating  it ;  S,  is  a  screw  to  adjust 

pinion  F,  fig.  22,  a  small  matter  one  way  or  the  this  mirror,  or  place  it  at  a  proper  anjsle  for  rr. 

other.     If  the  object  be  rather  large  in  size,  the  fleeting  the  ligfau     VX,  two  tubes  of  brass,  one 

least  magnifiers  are  generally  used,  and  vice  versa,  sliding  within  the  other,  the  exterior  one  m  the 

No.  I.  is  the  greatest  magnifier,  and  No.  6,  the  box  HIKL;  these  carry  the  magnifying  lenses; 

least,  in  the  brass  slider  N.^   But,  if  desired,  single  the  interior  tube  is  sometimes  taken  out,  and  tbe 

lenses  of  greater  magnifying  powers  are  made:  and  exterior  one  is  then  used  by  itself.     Part  of  ti'5 

they  are  applied  by  being  screwed  to  the  end  AB,  tube  may  be  seen   in   tbe  plate  within   tbe  tox 

fig.  1 2,  and  the  brass  slider  NO  is  then  taken  away.  HIKL.     At  H  there  ia  a  brass  plate*  tbe  bade  part 

The  same  object  may  be  variously  magnified  of  which  is  fixed  tn  the  hollow  tube  A,  in  «bidi 

by  the  lenses  severally  applied  to  it ;  and  the  de-  there  is  a  spiral  wire,  which  keeps  tbe  plate  aJwirs 

gree  of  magnifying  power  is  eaaily  known  by  this  bearing  agunstthe  side  H  of  the  brass  box  HIKL. 

rule :  jii  the  dUtuncc  of  the  abject  it  to  that  of  its  The  sliders,  with  the  opaque  ol>jccts,  pass  betwen 

image  from  t/*e  magnijicr ;   so  is  the  length  or  this  plate  and  the  aide  of  tbe  box ;  to  pnt   ihcta 

breadth  of  t fie  object  to  that  of  the  image,  tl)ere,  the  plate  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  means  of 

Inatead  of  the  brass  sliders  with  the  lenses  NO,  the  nut  gi  i  X:  is  a  door  to  one  side  of  the  opa<|c« 
there  is  sometimes  screwed  a  lens  of  a  large  size,  box.  The  foregoing  pieces  constitute  the  scwnl 
and  longer  focal  distance:  the  instrument  is  then  parts  necessary  for  reviewing  opaque  oljects.  "We 
converted  into  a  megalascope;  and  is  adapted  for  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  single  micro- 
viewing  tbe  larger  kind  of  oljects  contained  in  large  scope,  which  is  used  for  transparent  objects:  bvt 
sliders,  such  as  is  represented  at  R.  And,  in  the  in  order  to  examine  these,  tbe  box  HIKL  mutt  be 
same  manner,  small  objects  of  entertainment,  first  removed,  and  in  its  place  we  must  inarrt  tke 
painted  upon  glass  like  the  sliders  of  a  magic  Ian-  tube  Y  of  the  single  microscope  that  we  axe  no* 
thorn,  are  much  magnified,  and  represented  upon  going  to  describe, 
the  same  screen.  Fig.  25.  represents  a  Urge  tootb-and-pinion  eri- 

The  solar  microscopes  just  described  are  ca-  croscope ;  at  m,  within  the  body  of  this  micrt»> 

pable  only  of  magnifying  transparent  objects ;  for  scope,  are  two  thin  plates,  that  are  to  be  separated. 

which   purpose  the  last  instrument   is  extremely  in  order  to  let  the  ivory  sliders  pass  between  tbec ; 

well  adapted.    But  as   opaque  objects  form   the  they  are  pressed  together  by  a  spiral  spring  «h  ch 

most  considerable  part  of  the  curious  collections  in  bears  up  the  under  plate,  and  forces  it  againsi  int 

the  works  of  art  as  well  as  nature,  a  solar  micro-  upper  one. 

acope  for  this  purpose  was  a  long  time  wanted. —         The  slider  S  (onder  fig.  24.),  mhich  oont^ns  l»« 

For  several  years  previous  to  n74,  the  late  Mr.  magnifiers,  fits  into   the  hole  «  ;  and  any  of  t^ 

Martin  made  several  essays  towards  the  construction  magnifiers  may   be  placed    before  tbe  ob}eci  W 

of  such  an  instrui^ent ;  and  at  last  completed  one  moving  the  aforesaid  sliders :  when  tbe  magm^er 

about  the  time  just  mentioned,  which  he  named,  is  at  the  centre  of  the  hole  P,  a  small  spring  fi  Is 

III.  The  Oyaque  Solar  Microscope.  "  With  this  into  one  of  the  notches  which  Is  on  tbe  aide  of  ii< 

instrument  (to  use  his  own  words)  all  opaque  ob.  slider. 

jects,    whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or   mi-         Under  the  plate  m  are  placed  two  lenses,  fc* 

neral  kingdom,  may  be  exhibited  in  great  perfection,  enlarging  the  field  of  view  on   tbe  screen  :    tb^ 

in  all  their  native  beauty ;  the  lights  and   shades,  smaller  of  the  two  is  fixed  in  a  piece  of  braes,  and 

the  prominences  and  cavities,  and  all  the  varieties  is   nearest  the  plate  m;  thia  is  to  be  taken   cot 

of  different  hues,  tints,  and  colours ;    heightened  when  the  magnifiers.  No.  A,  5,  or  6,  are  used,  w 

by   reflection   of  the  solar  rays   condensed   upon  when  the  megalascope  lens  T  (fig.  2AJ)  is  n^d ; 

them."     Transparent  objects  arc  also  shown  with  but  is  to  be  replaced  for  No.  1,  S,  3- 
greater  perfection  than  by  the  common  solar  mi-         This  microscope    is  adjusted  to  tbe  focus  br 

croscope.  turning  the  milled  nut  O. 

Fiff.  24.  represents  the  solar  opaque  microscope,         To  use  the  solar  microscope:— Make  a  rovA 

•"or  exhibiting  opaque  objects.  hole  in  the  window-sbuttei,  a  little  larger  than  \^: 

is  the  single  tooth-andpinion  micro-  circle  ahc;  pass  the  mirror  ONP  tbrongh  tha  be*' . 

'are,  which  is  used  for  showing  trans-  and  apply  the  square  plate  to  the  abutter  ;  tbcnms'ir 
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:h  A  pencil  the  pUoet  which  corretpond  to  the 
0  holes  through  which  the  screw  is  to  pus;  take 
ay  the  microscop^t  and  bore  two  holes  at  the 
rked  places,  suffirtently  large  to  let  the  milled 
ews  de  pass  through  them. 
The  screws  are  to  pass  from  the  outside  of  the 
itter,  to  go  through  it ;  and  being  then  screwed 

0  their  respective  holes  in  the  square  plate,  they 
[I,  when  screwed  home,  hold  it  fast  against  the 
iideofthe  shutter,  and  thus  support  the  micro- 
ope. 

Screw  the  conical  tube  ABCD  to  the  circle  a  6  r, 
d  then  alide  the  tube  6  of  the  opaque  box  into 
i  cylindrical  part  CDBF  of  the  body,  if  opaque 
jects  are  to  be  eicamined ;  but  if  they  be  trans- 
rent  objects  you  mean  to  show,  then  place  the 
X  Y  within  ihe  tube  CDEF. 
The  room  is  to  be  darkened  as  much  as  possible* 
It  no  light  may  enter  but  what  passes  through 
i  body  of  the  microscope ;  for  on  this  circuni- 
iDce,  together  with  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine, 
i  perfection  and  distinctness  of  the  image  in  a 
eat  measure  depend. 

When  the  microscope  is  to  be  used  for  opaque 
jects,  1.  Adjust  the  mirror  NOP,  so  as  to  receive 
s  solar  rays,  by  meana  of  the  two  finger  screws 

nuts,  Q,R ;  the  first,  Q,  turns  the  mirror  to  the 
rht  or  left ;  the  second,  R,  raises  or  depresses  it : 
a  you  are  to  do  till  you  have  reflected  the  sun*s 
;ht  through  the  lens  at  AB  strongly  upon  a  screen 

white  paper  placed  at  some  dis>tan(*e  from  the 
ndow,  and  formed  thereon  a  round  spot  of  light. 

1  unexperienced  observer  will  find  it  more  con- 
nient  to  obtain  the  light  by  forming  thia  spot  he- 
re he  puts  on  either  the  opaque  box  or  the 
>th-aod-pinion  microscope. 

Now  put  in  the  opaque  box,  and  place  the  ob- 
:t  between  the  pUtes  at  H ;  open  the  door  tAr, 
d  adjust  the  mirror  M  till  you  have  illuminated 
e  oltject  strongly.  If  you  cannot  eflect  this  by 
i  screw  S.  you  must  move  the  screws,  Q.  R,  in 
ier  to  get  the  tight  reflected  strongly  from  the 
irror  NOP,  or  the  mirror  M,  without  which  the 
ter  csnnot  illuminate  the  object. 
The  object  being  strongly  illuminated,  shut  the 
or  i  k,  and  a  dutinct  view  of  the  object  will  soon 
obtained  on  your  screen,  by  adjuaUng  the  tubes 
X,  which  is  efl^ted  by  moving  them  backwards 
fnrwaids. 

A  round  spot  of  light  cannot  always  be  procured 
northern  latitudes,  the  altitude  of  the  sun  being 
ten  too  low ;  neither  can  it  be  obtained  when  the 
n  is  directly  perpendicular  to  the  front  of  the 
om. 

As  the  sun  is  continuaUy  changing  its  place,  it 
11  be  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  his  rays  full 
on  the  object,  to  keep  them  continually  directed, 
rough  the  axis,  or  the  instrument,  by  the  two 
rews  Q  and  R. 

To  view  transparent  objects,  remove  the  opaque 
X,  and  insert  the  tube  Y,  fig.  25.  in  its  place ; 
t  the  slider  S  into  iu  place  at  n,  and  the  slider 
lb  the  objects  between  the  plates  at  m;  then  ad- 
it the  mirror  NOP,  at  before  directed  by  tY^e 
rews  Q,  R,  so  that  the  light  may  pass  through 
e  object ;  regulate  the  focus  of  the  magnifier  by 
e  screw  O.  The  most  pleasing  magnifiers  in 
e  are  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
The  aise  of  the  object  may  be  increased  or  di- 
nisbed  by  altering  the  distance  of  the  screen 
*m  the  microscope :  five  or  six  feet  is  t  conve- 
nt distance. 

To  examine  transparent  objects  of  a  larger  size, 
to  rtndn  the  iaitnuaent  what  ia  uaually  called 


a  mcgalascope,  take  out  the  alider  8  from  its  place 
at  n,  and  screw  the  button  T  (fig.  '24.)  into  the  hole 
at  P,  fig.  25.  and  remove  the  glass  which  is  under 
the  plate  at  m,  and  regulate  the  light  and  focus 
agitable  to  the  foregoing  directions. 

N.  B.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  6  there  is  a  lens 
for  increasing  the  density  of  the  rays,  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  or  melting  any  combustible  or  fusible 
substance :  this  lens  must  be  removed  in  most  cases, 
lest  the  objects  should  be  burnt.  The  Intensity 
of  the  light  is  alao  varied  by  moving  this  tube  back- 
wards or  forwards. 

Tlie  scales  of  fishes  affi>rd  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful oljectsfor  the  microscope.  Some  are  long; 
others  are  round,  square,  &c.  varying  considerably 
not  only  in  diflerent  fishes,  but  even  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  same  fish.  Leeuwenhoeck  supposed 
them  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
acales  or  strats,  of  which  those  next  to  the  body  of 
the  fish  are  the  largest  Whsn  viewed  by  the  mi- 
croscope, we  find  some  of  them  ornamented  with  a 
prodigioua  number  of  concentric  flutings,  too  near 
each  other,  and  too  fine  to  be  easily  enumerated, 
lliese  flutings  are  frequently  travened  by  othera 
diverging  fmm  the  centre  of  the  acale,  and  gene- 
rally proceeding  from  thence  in  a  stnjgbt  line  to 
the  circumference. 

For  full  information  concerning  theae  and  other 
microscopical  objects,  the  reader  may  consult  Mr* 
Jones*s  new  edition  of  Adams*s  Essays  on  the  Mi- 
croscope, where  the  most  valuable  collection  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  sulject  may  be  found.  See 
also  the  articles  Avimalcule,  Crtstalliza- 
TiOK,  Polype,  Plants,  and  Wood,  in  the 
present  work. 

MICKOSCCPICAL.  MiCROsco'pfc.  a. 
(from  microieope.y  1.  Made  by  a  micro- 
acope  (Arbuthnot),  8.  Assisted  by  a  micro* 
scope  (Thomson).  3.  Resembling  a  micro- 
scojie  (Pope). 

MICROTEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  digvnia.  Calyx  five- 
leaved,  spreading;  corolless;  drupe  dry, 
coriaceons,  echinate.  One  species,  a  West 
Indian  plant  with  weak  diffuse  stem,  and 
white  minute  flowers. 

MID.  a.  (contracted  from  middle.)  I. 
Middle;  equally  between  two  extremes.  2. 
It  is  much  used  in  composition. 

MIDAS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king  of 
Plirygia,  son  of  Gordins  or  Gorgias.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  hospitality  he  shewed  to  Si- 
lenus,  the  preceptor  of  fiacchcs,  who  had 
Keen  brougiit  to  him  by  some  pea.sants,  he 
was  permitted  by  the  god  to  choose  whatever 
recompence  he  pleased.  He  had  the  avarice 
to  demand  that  whatever  he  touched  might 
be  turned  into  gold.  His  prayer  was  granted, 
but  when  the  very  meats  whfch  he  attempted 
to  eat  became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  begged 
Bacchus  to  take  away  so  fatal  a  present.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  wash  himselrin  the  river 
Pactolus,  whose  sands  were  turned  into  gold 
by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some  time  after  this 
adventure  Midas  supported  that  Pan  was  su- 
perior to  Apollo  in  singing  and  playing  upon 
the  flute,  for  which  rasli  opinion  the  offended 
god  changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to 
shew  his  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Thit  Midas 
attempted  to  conceal ;  but  one  of  his  servantt 
saw  the  length  of  his  ears,  and  opened  a  hole 
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in  thee<irtli,  and  after  he  had  whispered  there  and  Westminster,  seven  market  towos,  and 

that  Midas  had  the  ears  of  an  ass,  he  covered  about  200  parishes,  withoat  incladiog  tbo^ 

the  place  as  before.     On  that  place,  as  the  in  the  cities.     This  county,  although  one  of 

poets  inoiition,  grew  a  number  of  reeds,which,  the  smallest,  is  the  richest  and  most  popaloi*^ 

when  atiitdtod  by  the  wind,  uttered  the  same  in   the  kingdom.     The  soil  in    eenerai  i> 

sound  that  had  been  buried  beneath,  and  pub-  loamy,  in  some  places  tending  to  o[^raveU  in 

lished  to  the  world  that  IMidas  had  the  ears  some  to  clay,  in  others  to  sand  ;  io  the  neicU- 

of  an  ass.  bourhood  of  London,  where  manare  U  easi'y 

MID-(/OUR.SE.  g»    (mid    and  course,^  to  be  obtained,  the  land  is  mostlveniployed  in 

Middle  of  the  way  (Miltoii).  gardens  and  nurseries,  or  laid  ciowo  to  i^ras^- 

MI'DDAY.  a.  (mid  and  daj/,^  Meridional ;  At  a  farther  distance, especiallytowmrdc  Back- 
being  at  noon  (Sidnei/).                                  '  inghamshire,  there  are    some   considrrahl^ 

Midday,  s.  Noon;  meridian  (Donne).  tracts  of  arable  land,  whieh  prodace  good 

M  I'DDEST.  The  5U|)erl.  of  mid  (Spenser),  crops  of  corn.  There  are  some  very  exteiwifr 

^  MFDDLE.  a.  (ml^'^le,  Saxon.)  1.  Boually  meadowson  the  sideof  the  rivers  Thamet, Lea, 

distant  from  the  two  extremes  (Sicijt).    i.  and  Coin.    The  number  of  cows  kept  by  the 

Intermediate;    intervening    (Davies).      3,  London  cow-keepers,  for  the  supply  of  the 

Middle  finger  ;  the  long  finger  (Sharp,}  metropolis  with  milk  in  the  county  of  Middle* 

Mi'ddle.  «.    I.  Part  equally  distant  from  sex,  is  about  7200,  besides  1300  kept  on  tlie 

two  extremities  ;   the  part  remote  from  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,in  Surrey  and  Krat; 

verge  (Judges),  2.  The  time  that  passes,  or  each  of  these  cows  is  supposed  to   produce 

events  that  happen,  between  the  beginning  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  on  an  averacr. 

and  end  (Dryden).  The  towns  are  Haruet,  Brentford,  Edfreware, 

Mi'ddle-aoed.    a.  (middle     and   age.)  Enfield,  Hounslow,  Staines  and  Uxbrtdfc 

Placed  about  the  middle  of  life  (Stcift.^  Middlesex  sends  eight  members  to  the  iiri- 

Ml'DDLEMOST.    a,    (from      middle.)  tish  parliament,  that  is,  tivo  for  ibe  owntr. 

Being  in  the  middle  (Newton.)  four  for  London,  and  two  for  Westminster. 

MIDDLING,   a.  (from   middle.)    1.  Of        Middlesex,  a  county  of  United  America, 

middle  rank  ;  of  condition   equally  remote  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
from  hiph  and  low  (VEstraugt).  2.  Of  mo-        MI  DDLETON  (sir  Hugh),  an   EnzlUh 

derate  size ;  having  moderate  qualities  of  any  projector,  was  a  native  of  Denbigh  io  North 

kind  (Graunt).  Wales,  and  a  citiKcn  of  London.     He  under- 

MIDDLEBURG,  a  large  and  strong  com-  took  to  conduct  the  New  River«cnnsistln£  «t 

mercial  city  of  the  United  Provinces,capital  of  tlie  union  of  two  streams  in  Middlesex  aad 

the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  of  all  Zealand.  Hertfordshire,  to  Locdon,  which  work  was 

The  squares  and  public  buildings  are  magni-  begun  in  1608.  In  this  great  scheme  he  spent 

ficent.     The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  JSpa-  his  whole  fortune,  and  impoverished  him5*-lf. 

niards  in  1574,  after  a  siege  of  22  montns.  James  I.  who  greatly  patronized  the  p!an,coa- 

The  English  took  it  from  the  Dutch  in  the  ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 

summer  of  1809  ;  but  soon  abandoned  it.  The  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
iiihabitants  are  computed  at  22,000.     The        Middleton  (Conycrs),  a  famous  Encli»L 

harbour  is  large  and  commodious,  and  has  a  divine,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  Voro 

communication  with  the  sea  by  a  canaKwhich  at  York  in  1683.     He  waa^l)red  at  Trin'tr 

will  bear  the  largest  vessels.     It  is  20  miles  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  cho^rn 

N.R.  of  Bruges,  30  N.W.  of  Ghent,  and  72  fellow  in  1/06.  In  1717  he  was  created  D.W 

8.W.  of  Amsterdam.     Lon.  3.  39  £.     Lat.  by  mandamus,  on  which  occasion  banpeceil 

51.32N.  the  famous  law-suit  with    Dr.  Bentiey,  re- 

Middleburg,  a  town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  specting  his  right  to  fees.    Of  tins  affair  IV. 

which  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Isscnghein.  It  Middleton,  who  was  a  zealous  stickler  agaii;»« 

is  five  miles  S.  E.  of  Sluys.      Lon.  3.  21  E.  Bentley,  published  an  account.     He  aftrr- 

Lat.  51.  15  N.  wards  attacked  thatlearned  critic's  propo$^^ 

MiDDLKBURG.     Sce  Eaoowe.  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  ja 

MIDDLED  AM,  a  town  of  England,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  design  was  laid  asi^lc. 

the  North-riding  of  the  connty  of  York,  with  In  1724  Middleton  travelled  to  Italy,  whirl* 

a  weekly  market  on    Monday:  twentv-six  occasioned  his  well-known  Letter  from  Roc  r, 

miles  N.  W.Boroughhridge,  and  229  N.Lon-  shewing  the  exact  conformity  between  popery 

don.  and  paganism.   In  1730  he  published  a  Irtcr 

MIDDLESEX,    a   countv  of   England,  to  Dr.  Watcrland,  containing  renaarks  on  K 


small  part  of  Kent,  from  both  which  it  is  sepa-  he  had  some  difficulty  to  escape  acade;ii  *  .1 

rated  bythe  Kivcr  Thames,  and  on  the  west  by  censures.  The  year  following  be  wa«  app^»  i.?- 

Buckinghamshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  e<l  Woodwardian  professor,  hot  resigned  i;  r 

by  the  river  Coin  and  a  small  part  of  Surrey,  place  in  1734.    In  1735  he  pablidied  a  D> 

about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  about  sertation  concerning  the  Ongin  of  Prtnti*  c 

fourteen  in  breadth.     It  is  divided  into  six  in  England,4to.  In  1741  appeared  hiu caji 

hundreds,  and  contains  two  cities,  London  performance,  the  History  of  the  Lifeot  Ai. 
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ruUKis  Cieero*  In  9  roh.  4to. ;  perhaps  one  of  Ketnmli.— Another  Midian,  hear  the  Arnon 

the  completest  pieces  of  biocrraphy  ever  writ-  and  .^plis,    in  niins    in  Jerome's   time. 

;en.     In  1/43  he  pabliehed  the  Bpistles  of  With  the  daughters  of  these  Midianites  the 

L^icero  lo  M.  Bratus,  and  those  of  Bratus  Israelitet  committed  fornication,  and  were 

»  Ckero,  hi  Latin  and  English,  with  a  Tin-  guilty  of  idolatry. 

lication  of  their  authenticity.    In  1747  he  MFOLAND.  a.  (mid  und  land.)  I:  That 

>rinted  a  work  which  produced  a  flaming  con-  Is  remote  from  the  coast  (Hale),  2.  Surround- 

rorersy ;  it  was  entit1ed,A  Discourse  concern-  ed  by  land ;  mediterranean  (Dry den). 

ng  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  suppos-  MFDLEG. «.  (mid  and  leg".)  Middle  of  the 

^d  to  have  subsisted  in  tlie  Christian  Church  leg  (Bacon). 

j-om  the  earliest  Ages.    This  performance  MID-LOTHIAN.    See  Lothian. 

^ave  great  alarm  to  the  clergy,  and  to  many  MI'DMOST.  a.  (from  mid.)  Middle. 

lerioaa  Chriatians  of  all  denominations  t  and  MI'DMGHT.  «•  (mid  and  night.)    The 

lamerons  answers  were  published  to  it.     He  noon  of  night ;  the  depth  of  night ;  twelve 

lied  in  I7M;  and  in  1752  appeared  all  his  tit  night  (AiterbMry\ 

•Forks,  except  the  Life  of  Cicero,in  4  vols.'lto.  Mi'dnioht.  a.    Being  in  the  middle  of 

MiiWLtTON,  a  commercial  town  of  the  the  nifht  (Bacon). 

itate  of  Connecticut  seated  on  the  river  Con-  MID- RIB,  in  botany,  the  main  nerve  or 

fiecticat,  15  miles  S.  of  Hartford,    it  is  one  middle  rib  of  the  leaf,  running  from  the  base 

>f  the  countv  towns  of  Middlesex.  or  petiole  to  the  apex,  and  from  which  the 

M IDDLETOWN,  a  town  of  the  state  of  veins  of  the  leaf  usually  arise  and  spread.  See 

Vew  Jersey,  and  adjoining  Shrewsbury ,in  the  Rachis,  and  Rib. 

:ounty  of  Monmouth.  Sandy  Hook  Tso  called  MI'DRIFF.  #.  (mi^oh/iipe,  Saxon.)  The 

from  Its  shape  and  soil)  is  included   in  this  diaphragm  (J^ilton^ 

rownship.    On  tlte  point  of  the  Hook  stands  MID-SEA.  e.    The   Mediterranean    na 

the  light-house,  lOO  feet  high,  built  by  the  (Drvden). 

:itv  of  New  York.    Middletown  is  30  miles  MIDSHIP-FRAME,  a  name  given  to  that 

S.VV.  of  New  York,  and  iH)   E.  by  N.  of  limber,  or  combination  of  pieces  formed  into 

Trenton.  one  timber,  which  determines  the  extreme 

MIDDLEW1CH,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  167  breadth  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  figure  and 

nilea  from  London.    It  stands  near  the  con-  dimension  of  all  tne  inferior  timbers. 

lax  of  the  Croke  and  Dan,  where  are  two  MIDSHIPMAN,  a  sort  of  naval  cadet  ap- 

(alt-water  springs,  from  which  are  made  ffreat  pointed  by  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  to 

laantities  of  salt,  the  brine  being  said  to  be  so  second  the  orders  of  the  superior  officers^  and 

(trong  as  to  produce  a  full  fourth  part  salt.  It  assist  in  the  necessary  business  of  the  vessel^ 

s  an  ancient  oorough,  governed  by  bur/resses ;  either  aboard  or  ashore.                         -^ 

ind  its  parish  extends  into  many  adjacent  The  number  of  midshipmen,  like  that  of 

otvnships.    It  has  a  spacious  church.     Its  several  other  officers,  is  alwavs  in  proportion 

narket  is  on  Tuesdays;  and  fairs  on  St.  to  the  size  of  the  ship  to  which  thev  belong. 

lamea'a  day,    July  25,    and    Holy-Thars-  Thus  a  first-rate  man  of  war  has  24,  and  tlie 

lay.      By  the    late   inland  navigation,   it  inferior  rates  a  suitable  number  in  proportion. 

las  communication  with  the  rivers  Mersey,  ffo  oerson  can  be  appointed  lieutenant  with- 

L>ee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  out  naring  previously  served  ttvo years  in  the 

hi  umber,  Thames,  Avon,  &r. ;  which  naviga-  royal  navy  in  this  capacity,  or  in  that  of  mate, 

ion,  including  its  windinp,exteuds above  500  besides  having  been  at  least  four  years  in  ac« 

n  lies,  in  the  coon  ties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  tual  service  at  sea,  either  in  merchant-ships  or 

hTork,   Lancaster,  Westmoreland,    Stafford,  in  the  royal  navy. 

iVarwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c.  Midshipman  is  accordingly  the  station  in 

The  river  Wheelock,  after  a  course  of  about  which  a  young  volunteer  is  trained  in  the  se- 

1 2  miles  from  Mow-cop-hill,  runs  into  the  ^eral  exercises  necessary  to  attain  a  sufficient 

Oan  a  little  above  this  town.  knowledge  of  the  machinery,   movemento, 

MIDGE,  s,  (mi;(e,  Saxon.)    A  gnat.  and  military  operations  of  a  ship,  to  qualify 

MID-HEAVEN.  #»   (mid  and  heaven.)  him  for  a  sea  officer. 

Vbe  middle  of  the  sky  (Milton).  MIDST,  e.  Middle  (Tarflor), 

MIDHURST,  a  town  of  Sussex,  52  miles  Midst,  a.  rfrom  middeet.)  Midmost;  be* 

rom  London,  has  been  represented  in  parlia-  Inr  in  the  miadle  (Dry den). 

nent  ever  since  the  4tfa  of  Edivard  H.    It  is  MIDSTREAM.  #.  (mic/   and    stream.) 

I  neat  small  town,  on  a  hill  surrounded  with  Middle  of  the  stream  (Dryden). 

others,  having  the  river  Arun  at  the  bot-  MUDSUMMER.  $.  (mid  and  eummer.) 

Ota ;  and  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  govern*  The  summer  solstice  (Swift) . 

d  by  a  bailiff,  chosen  annually  by  aiury  at  a  MPDW  AY.  #.  (mid  and  way.)    The  part 

•ourt-leetof  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  mar«  of  the  way  equally  distant  from  the  begin- 

ifit  is  on  Thursday ;  fairs  on  March  21,  and  ning  and  end  (Shakspeare). 

he  Thursday  after.  Mi'dwat.  a.  Being  in  the  middle  between^ 

MIDIAN*  or  Median  (anc.  gtog.)^  a  Xvro  p\-Ace9  (Shakspea re). 

own  on  the  south  side  of  Arabia  I^tnea;  so  Mi'nwAT.acf.    In  the  middle  of  the  pas« 

called  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  sage  (Dryden). 

VOL.VIL                                           J  ^         ^                                  ^^ 


U  I  D  W  I  F  E  11  r. 


Mt'DWlFE.  ^.  (iin't  and  pifi,  Sax.)     A  wifery,  and  followed  up  hi«  practice  with  biiExfto- 

woman  who    assibts  women    in    cbildbirtli  tatio  de  Partu. 

(Doiine).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  midwifery  ougk  tt 

MIDVVIFERY.  (by  Skinner  and  Junius  have    been    studied    and    practised     sdenL^raHT 

Aa  •     ^  e  .s^         «-j-  — w—-  J    ..J  i.n    a  n)any  ages  before  the  period  at  which  we  hare  fte"* 

"Crived  from  mi^,  or  meed,  a  reward,  and  Pifii  *  •     j        j    .u  .   .l  i       r  «•  .,    r 

«,;f     o  -     r.      II.   .u-.    r  - \e^  e^\  T..  »  ,n/>ro  arrived,   and    that   thousands  of  iitcs.   as  ▼ell  « 

wife.  Sax.  ;  literally,  therefore,  wife-fee.)  In  a  more  » 

•  .;  '   .,         .'  ^    *•  „    •;.:„    -.^,««n  mothers  as  of  children,  must  have  fallen  a  ssrrfkt 

rigid  sense  the  art   or  science  of  assisting  women  _      ,  ^   »     .   ^     ,  .„         ,    , 

in  child-birth ;  but  in  a  larger  sense,  and  ns  it  is 
jaow  more  generally  professed,  lectured  upon,  and 
practised,  the  art  or  science  of  assij>iing  females 
in  every  affection  connected  with  the  sexual  sys- 
tem, and  infants  during  the  period  of  lactation. 
Such,    therefore,  being  the  general    sij^nification 


to  the  want  of  anatomical  skiU  and  kcc«Ud^« 
upon  this  subject  Luxury,  ex  Iravagancr,  ix-i 
dissipation  were  as  common  at  Athens  and  Rsc&e, 
during  some  periods  of  their  history,  as  tber  hscc 
been  in  any  part  of  Europe  dnring  the  lolt  tvo 
centuries ;  and  though  it  is  probable  the  Aikana 
and  Roman   matrons  did  not.  from  the  fssfaioo  d 


ass/nned  to  the  term  in   the  present  day,  wc  shall  .                                                                ^^ 

f       1**         I      .1-                 :^«iffii  .„;,«  *heir  respective  aeras,  run  quite    so   readihr  as  tbe 

ronleniulate  it    under  this    sense    in    the  following  i                     .   j      •  .        «    ^         "            / 

,    .  ,   '^f  ..     .                    „    „  J .:,.«.  „..o;i;n%  ladies   of   the  present  day  into  all   the  excessfs  « 

sketch  of  Its  rise,  progress,  and   practice;  availing  ^             .            j     m       ,.       t 

,            c   .,     ',          :•         ./         .»„..  „f   ,i,[c  the  men,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt   that  toe  ex2r« 

•uirsclves    of    the  observations    the    wr;tcr  ot    this  '  -^                        .    i       ..               ,     .             i 

.11         I       I      n      J  ♦^  .!.«  «..n;«  ...>««    «K*  I'lc  was  contagious,  and  that  the  resnlt  lo  rrft-i 

article  has  already  otic  red  to  liie  public  upon    tnc  •                       c      -»                                                  * 


same  subject  in  a  similar  work  of  high  respecta- 
bility published  about  two  years  since,  and  which 
he  is  happy  to  find  have  met  wiih  much  general 
approbation. 

HisTonv. 


to  debility  of  frame,  and  consequcully  oeeaj^.-^i 
malconformation  of  organs,  if  nut  equal  in  poxt  :f 
frequency  nnd  degree,  could  not  have  es5cridiL\ 
varied.  And  in  reality,  had  the  Greek  and  Rt^t^ 
lidies  been  as  correct  and  regular  as  pos»tlU-  a 
their  own  lives,   yet   from   the  necessity  thty  ff'^^t 


The  history   of  midwifery  mnv  bj  comprised  in  have  been  too  frequently  under   of   inteni.3rT.'rf; 

a    few    words'      In  ihc  ca/liost  figei  of  the  world,  with  men  of  far  less  correctness  and  regulanlj.  i^ 
K-hrn    the    manners    were     simple,    the     hours    of  '  female  offspring  hrnrc  ensuing  could   not  fail  » 

rest    and  food    regular,    and    the   general    strength  inherit   much   of  the    same   kind    of  delicacy  j-.' 

and  health  proportionate,  it  was    only  in    cases  of  debiliry  tf  frame,  and  consequently  miqirrjirarcn  d 

inal-conformaiion    eilher  of  the  mother  or  of  the  conjtruciion,  which  we  loo  frequently  wilnrss  so  i- 

child,  or    mispre^entation  of     the  latter,  that  any  present  d.iy. 

other  assistance,    perhaps,  than   what    nature   her-  '^t'll»    however,    it    was    the    fasbioo    to  Bq^•^ 

self  either  gave  or    indicated  Cf)uld  be    demanded,  women,   and  none  but  women,    in   the  meteor.:.! 

These  case.H,  even  in  the  pie.scnt  dny   of   luxury,  process  of  childbirth,    notwithstanding    the  &^^*- 

coniplcx  munncr.«i,  and  dcliiiito    iiealllN    are,    upon  i^iw    of  a   contraiy    practice.         Natural   mU..'^. 

the  whole,  extremely  few,  compijred  with  the  gc-  not  always  in   league  with  fashion,   gave  «ki:t  %-! 

neral  average  of  births  that    every  hour  is  a  wit-  force  to  the  general  custom ;   and  imperious  as  cr 

ncss  lo.     Vet  in  the  periods  we  are  now  eontem-  the  call  for  the  occasional  emplrn'ment  of  ppr-^-£> 

plating,  we  know   that  they  must  have  been    very  who  had  been   regularly  taught   at   the   fcc!:- r.k  .-f 

considera!>ly  fewer,  because  we  know  that  in  every  anatomy,   and     had     hence     acquired    a   sc^rrt^ 

insUince  in  which  society,   by  its  natural  tendency,  knowledge  of  the   organs   concerned    hi  ge»tr.:-. 

has   overstepped    the    just   medium   of    its   prime  and   labour,   and   oi.    the   rhang^cs     th-i-   crnJc?.- 

object,  and  introduced  soft  and  delicate  habits,  ca-  during   these    respective    processes, — l.fe   *»   t? 

prieious  fashions,    and  all  the    luxuries  of   refined  general  rather  to  be  sacriticcd  than  a  msk  v-^  - 

life,  it  has  at  the   same    time   introduced  debility  tioncr  of  surgcr)- to  be  resorted  to.     That  the  n^ 


even  from  birth,  and  often  before  birth  ;  and,  con 
sequently,  all  those  mal-eoiiformations  and  ob- 
liquities from  the  line  of  health  which  naturally 
belong  to  mankind  of  both  sexes,  and  which  it  is 
their  own  fault  (we  mean  the  fauk  of  themselves 
or  their  ancestors)  that  they  do  nut  equally  pos- 
scss  in  every  gcncialion. 

Hence  the  art  of  midxvifery  is  coeval  with  civil- 
ized life,  and  is  to  be  measured  by  its  advance  to 
the  utmost  summit  of  relinement.  In  the  earliest 
a"es,  when  nature  required  nothing  more  than 
mere   co-operation  with    her    conmion    tflnrts,    wo 


e  i 


for  fuch  assistance  was  imperiou*»  we  rei 
adduce  a  thousnod  instances  to  prove,  if  it  •<r« 
necessary ;  we  shall  only  observe  tlial  Ag^r-  c  t^. 
a  scholar  of  Ilierophilus,  in  order  to  ac-;- 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  anatomy,  athi  f.  - 
herself  prohibiteil,  eilher  by  the  cnnor^-ii  Lj 
custom,  or  tl^e  written  law  of  the  state,  w 
acquiring  surh  knowledge  m  her  own  »cn,  c  "fs: 
ed  lo  assume  a  male  appeaiciice,  and  for  ;•  >  ; 
pose  cut  ofT  her  hair,  exchang^ed  her  tr^^^ir 
male  attire,  and  in  this  disguise  attended 
lectures   of   this   celebrated   physician.      SI-  t 


men    alone,   and    tho.e   of   no    peculiar   degree  of  publicly  entei=ed  upon  her  prof»*ssion ;  boi  z%'"-' 

skill,   must  have  been   altogether  (oinpetcnt  to  the  riifliculty  occurred   lo  her,    which    was.    lUi  1:^ 

business   of   child-birth:    and    hence  the  midwives  the  dress  and  appearance  she  bad  so  lor- avi  ir-.  v 

of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Greeks,  and   Romans,   we  she  was  still  suspected  to  be  a  man.   nkKw.-.L-:-' - 

have   rca-^on    to  believe  were  all  feniiiles.     Nor  do  irg  she  had  returned  to  the  commor.   drct£  c4     - 

we  meet  with  a  single   instance  of  a  chirurgical  or  sex  ;  and  it  was  long  before  the   pujujkc  iW^  ^- 

medical  praeliliontr    having  been    had   recourse   to  cited  was  completely  overcome, 

and  actually  employed  earlier   than  the  middle  of  ^'  '^                  *'  **'"  "'*  "* 


ttx  xr.2f< 


the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps,  among  the  ear 
liesl  practitioners  on  the  continent,  by  M.  Juhan 
Clement,  a  surgton  of  high  reputation  at  Paris, 
who  attended  in  a  difHcuU  case  Madame  de  la 
\'aliere,  in  iej(J3  ;  and  Dr.  Wiliiam  Harvey  in  our 
4»\vn  country,  who  published  his  celebrated  treatise 
on  «reneration  a  few  years  antecedently,  and   a  Uw 


t:-- 


On  these  accounts  the  art  of  midwifrT 
improvement  than   any  other  branch  rf  rn.... 
Hippocrates  says  but   little  upon   ibe   «ul  <:^ 
that   little  but    very  Ihtle  to    the  pii:j.o*:^ 
appears  to  have  known  of  no  other  rrctl.i  ■  •  ■    - 
livery  than  by  a  presentation  of  the  cJnl*i*s  bvtii^ 
any  other  part  presented,  he  advises  su^  par:  ^    f 
turned,  and  this  not  by  an  introduction  cX  t:.-.  ^  '^ 


years  afterwards   engngcd  i:i  the  practice  of  mid-     of  the  pracUtmner  mlo  the  uterus,  but  b\  *i^ 
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h«  mother,  by  making  her  Jump  repeitedly,  or  by 
^oiling  her  on  her  bed,  on  J  if  this  do  not  tucceed* 
o  deitroy  the  child  and  deliver  it  piece. meat.     In 
h«  writingt  of  Cebus,  however,  who  flouriiihcd  dur- 
'.ig  the  reign  of  Tibertua,  we  find  hinta  that  prove 
otne  advance  had  been  made  towards  a  more  bu- 
oane,   scientific,   and  suecesafu)  practice;  for  we 
ire   here  told,   that  children  may  be  safely  and 
■xisily  delivered  in  presentations  of  the  feet  as  well 
is  of  the  head,  by  taking  bold  of  the  legs  and  drag* 
^ing  them  downwards:    as  aUo  that  if  any  other 
larta  present  than  the  head  or  feet,  the  child  roust 
*e  taroed  in  the  uterus  by  the  introduction  of  the 
ssistant^s  band,  so  that  one  or  the  other  of  the9e 
»rgaos  be  brought  forwards  into  the  vagina.     We 
tlso  meet  with  another  piece  of  advice  which  we 
tre  sorry  to  perceive  has  been  of  so  long  standing 
n     the  world,    and  which    is    very  injudiciously 
>rai8ed  and  practisetl  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
s,    that  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  perpetually 
striving  to  dilate  the  ot  tincit,  or  orifice  of  ihe  womb, 
>y  the  introduction  of  the  fore>finger  alunc,  when 
he  opening  is  only  large  enough  to  admit  a  single 
iciger,  smeared  over  with  lard  or  pomatum,  and 
Jiat  he  should  continue  progressively  to  introduce 
;wo,   three,  and,  at  length,  the  whole  hand,  as  a 
j^enerml  dilater  to  the  orifice,  so  that  the  head,  or 
nrhateTer  other  part  of  the  child  presents,  may  the 
more   readily  pass  through.     Now  it  is  compara- 
lively  very  seldom  that  any  benefit  can  be  derived 
*rom  this  perpetual  tampering :  in  some  few  rasea 
yf  relaxed  uteri,  where  the  orifice  is  already  suffi. 
:*iently  enlarged  to  allow  three  or  four  fingers  to 
?nter  at  once,  and  the  pains  at  the  same  time  are 
Mit  feeble,  or  at  least  have  but  a  small  propulsive 
{;>ower,  some  advantage  may  be  obtained,  but  none 
n  any  instance  when  the  orifice  is  not  large  enough 
to   admit  of  more  than  a  single  finger;    while  in 
pvery  such  attempt,  providcti  the  utenis  be  rigid 
and    unpliable,  instead  of  facilitating  the  enlarge- 
ment,  the  practitioner  will  considerably  obstruct  it, 
tiis   perpetual  stimulus  continually  thickening  and 
indurating  the  edges  of  the  oriilcei. 

Yet  delivering  by  the  feet  appears  by  no  means 
!o  have  been  approved  by  the  profession  in  general. 
CcIsuSt  though  an  admirably  informed  man,  and 
m  excellent  writer,  was  not  of  the  profession,  while 
Cxalen,  who  was  of  it,  condemned  the  practice  as 
lecitledly  as  Hippocrates.  In  reality  we  meet  with 
he  same  kind  of  general  condemnation  as  late  as 
:a  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  Ui. 
irerius  censured  it  publieiy  in  l(>57,  and  though 
Mauricean  inclined  to  it  in  his  own  practice,  as  be 
afornis  us  in  his  treatise  on  midwifery,  published 
n  1664,  he  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  many 
luthors  were  of  opinion,  that  in  all  foot.cases  it 
rouid  be  better  to  attempt  to  turn  the  child  than 
lo  deliver  with  such  a  presentation.  So  slow  is 
:he  world  to  shake  oflf  a  prejudice  of  any  kind  when 
Mice  deeply  rooted,  however  unfounded  or  even 
a  tat. 

About  this  period  aeveral  tracts  or  treatises  on 
nidwifery  in  Grnt  Britain  issued  from  the  pens 
>f  \V barton,  Cbarleton,  Mayow,  andKaynold;  of 
ill  which,  the  last  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
retebrated  writer.  To  the  instrument  called  the 
rrotchet,  which  had  been  long  in  use.  but  most 
commonly  for  removing  the  mangled  limbs  of  a 
rhild  whom  it  waa  thought  necessary  to  destroy, 
re  now  find  added,  generally  supposed  to  have 
jcen  an  invention  of  Chamberlen,  a  forceps  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  having  a  near  resemblance  to  what 
l»  t\o^  denominated  a  tvc/if  : — the  employment  of 
male   practitioncra  grew  comnum ;   books,  of  real 


science,  and  conta^jiing  tLformation  of  the  most 
valuable  description,  issued  freely  from  the  press^ 
and  especially  from  the  labours  of  Chamberlen, 
Wilioughb)',  Bamber,  and  Simpson  ;  lectures  of  re^ 
putation  upon  the  subject  of  midwifery  were  insti« 
tuted,  and  largely  attended,  a  variety  of  ingenious 
instrumenta  were  devised  and  multiplied,  and  the 
first  public  description  of  the  modern  forcepM  was 
given  by  Chapman,  the  second  public  teacher  of 
midwifery  in  London,  which  made  its  appearance 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Es- 
says. It  is  uselew  to  pursue  this  narrative  any 
farther:  the  names  of  Smellie,  Hamilton,  Orme, 
and  Ucnman,  are  known  to  every  one ;  and  their 
instructions  have  been  widely  felt  and  duly  appre- 
ciated, not  only  by  the  profeaaion,  but  by  the  world 
at  large. 

DuBins  or  the  rgukix.  skxoal  rrrrxM. 

From  a  cause  that  has  never  yet  been  explained, 
women  on  the  commencement  of  puberty  throw 
forth  at  monthly  intervals  a  peculiar  and  coloured 
fiuid  from  the  uterus,  which  terms  of  discharge  only 
cease,  or  only  should  cease,  during  pregnancy,  and 
lactation,  till  the  age  of  about  forty-Hve  in  Ihia 
country,  and  others  of  similar  warmth,  though  the 
a^e  at  which  it  ceases  is  much  earlier  in  countries 
of  greater  beat,  and  where  the  general  form  ac- 
quires a  much  earlier  maturity.  At  the  commence*, 
ment  of  this  natural  or  regular  flow,  which  is  usually 
denominated  menses  or  menstruation,  women  are 
often  subject  to  many  discoses  from  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  constitution  at  that  period  :  they 
are  subject  to  other  diseases  from  a  morbid  suppres- 
sion, or  too  large  or  too  frequent  an  evacuation  of 
this  discharge ;  and  again  to  others,  at  the  period  of 
their  final  cessation. 

We  shall  first  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
roeostnial  fluid  itself.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  this  fluid  was  a  kind  of  surplus  blood  thrown 
out  of  the  system  Irom  the  mouths  of  minute  veins. 
It  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  however,  by  Dr. 
W.  Hunter  that  this  fluid,  whatever  it  is,  is  thrown 
from  tlie  mouths  not  of  the  uterine  veins,  but  the 
uterine  arteries ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  blood, 
it  has  scarcely  any  one  property  in  common  with 
blood,  excepting  indeed  in  its  colour.  Generally 
s)ieaking,  the  average  time  the  discharge  continues 
is  three  or  four  days ;  and  as  to  the  proportional 
quantity  lost  on  each  day,  on  the  first,  and  fourth, 
or  third  day,  the  woman  loses  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
quantity  each  day,  and,  on  the  mkldle  day,  about  the 
other  half.  The  quantity  lost  will  generally  be  three 
or  four  ounces  altogether,  a  single  ounce  on  the 
first  day,  two  on  the  second,  and  the  fourth  and  last 
ounce  on  the  third  day.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
more  aflfected  by  the  climate  than  this  :  in  a  warm 
climate  the  quantity  being  increased,  while  it  is  di- 
minished in  cold  ones.  Linncus,  while  writing  his 
account  of  Lapland,  says,  that  the  quantity  lost  there 
ia  never  above  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce.  In  hot 
islands,  as  in  those  of  the  Archipelago,  Hippocrates 
writes,  that  the  women  lost  twenty  oimces  of  blood 
by  this  evacuation.  Artificisl  warmth  promotes  tlie 
menstrual  flux  as  powerfully  as  that  of  the  sun. 

The  discharge,  as  we  have  already  observed,  com- 
mences with  puberty,  which  varies  exceediogly  from 
climate. 

In  Persia  the  females  are  fit  for  ell  the  purposes 
of  women  at  t<*n  years  olH.  In  Lan'^n.I  '^pi  till 
twenty.^  In  our  country  about  SiXiet-n  ;  and  ihis 
period  is  characterised  by  certain  atternlont  cir- 
cumstances :  the  age  of  puberty  is  evinced  by  hair 
growing  on  the  pubes  and  Iq  tiie  axilla ;  tl»e  breads 
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c  .:i  aUo  A  change  tenance  pale,  the  con&tilulieB  below  ptr  ua  polat  d 

strength.    We  wiU  now  consider  both  tbe  states^ 

.^t:^9  is  oot  at  first  described.    The  first  will  be  liable  to  suddea  isJeb. 

jt.    The  succeeding  mation  of  the  lungs,  and  has  that  state  df  \mAf 

..^  c\try  month,  unless  which  predisposes  to  what  ia  called  a  galloping  eaa* 

.   .1  naiure,  and  falls  with  sumption.     The  other  wiA  geoeraUy  be  moie  or  ica 

.:o  aLC urate  calculation,  she  a  scrophulous  habit,  disposed  to  go  into  a  dedn^  ir 

.>^  iU  twenty  months,  if  she  slow  consumption.     Here  the  mode  of  tieatooi 

.jvmg  begun  will  go  on  re.  adopted  in  chlorosis  may  be  aupesaddcd  to  thatic; 

■ ,  icu  9v  disease,  or  pregnancy,  the  restoring  health  by  sea-batbuig»  if  tke  li^p  tst 

i  ycAis,  generally  till  between  not  any  way  affiscted,  and  tbe  atomadi  in  good  oi^ 

i.aiu  year ;  and  the  time  of  its  but  not  where  there  is  a  weak  atooiach  or  oppiWKi 

K..y  regulated  by  the  age  at  which  respiration. 

1  *ie  tinal  cessation  of  the  menses  Q^'^menorr/^ffa, or  obstructed  memtraatioa,!^ 

.1  .<>  oe  going  by  certain  irregularities  are  two  kinds:    one  tbe  acute,  or  accidental;  cbe 

..  .M<e;  iustead  of  the  discharge  lasting  other  tbe  chronic.    Tbe  acute,  or  aceideoid,  aiisa 

ouw.tiue  for  ten  days ;  nothing  will  then  where  there  is  perfect  health  up  to  Ike  tine  of  aes* 

.  .  .>o  inoniiis  ;  next  they  may  come  once  stroating,  and  the  patient  takes  cold  at  the  pK:t  d 

^  .{^  iiiO  then  profusely.  discharge,  or  even  while  menstruatis^,  and  the  Asr 

■'  M  >.  'witiou  appears  to  be  a  discharge  intended  is  prevented  or  suddenly  ceases. 

^.>s  lUe  uterus  in  a  Ftate  titled  for  conce|.u  Obstructed  menstruation  generally  depends  ifni 

.    '  i  a  ^it[  canuot  conceive  till  after  the  menses  the  application  of  cold ;  this  will  prodnce  a  iem 

I'^'Cht^tiU  i    nor   does    any   woman   conceive  which  will  stop  it  if  coming  on,  and  arreaa  its  p^ 

.11 V   have  ceased  to  flow.     So  that  women  grc^s,  where  it  has  already  comiBaneed.    laaBwd 

'  '  ti)  btcoine  pregnant  while  the  menses  con.  cases,  there  is  pain  in  the  bead,  back*  and  bias,  ptx 

••<.  .    u.iJ  they  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  of  in  the  limbs,  wiili  all  the  symptoms  maiki^  Cm 

>  ■<(.<.  ^'iWti    mimedialely    before   and    directly  after  i(  we  know  of  this  early,  we  may  vitli  ose  |He 
v-..i    uan  at  any  other  part  of  the  month.     Also,  relief.     We  may  always  take  Uood,  and  dear  t^ 

>  u\    (umiaU  (here  is  a  discharge  somewhat  ana-  bowels:  rhubarb  is  the  best  medicine ;  ibce  a  a^ 
w."^^  to  it,  which  in  them  is  called  heat.     This  draught,  with  antimonials  in  sucb  quanlhy  u  & 

^vlve  IS  very  nearly  aljicd  to  it;  and  is  well  under-  come  short  of  vomiting,  and  five  or  aiac  deeps  a 

s  oo'l  hy  boys,  not  one  of  whom  when  buying  a  doc  laudanum,  or  four  or  five  grains  of  ipecacvanha  erery 

la'oba  Niitl  pay  half  the  price  for  it,   if  not  in  heat,  six  hours.     The  warm  bath  is  productive  of  ^fa»> 

>>  <t  she  is  in  heat:  he  has  nothing  to  do,  but  by  tage  where  applied  soon   after    tbe   rompkatot  !■» 

pto&Mi'ig  with  his  thumb  to  invert  a  portion  of  the  b^un.     Where  the  slipper  bath  ia  not  at  band,  tse 

«.'>(w)a,  and  if  it  is  red  and  covered  thickly  with  lower  part  of  the  body  may  be  seated  in  avda£««f 

uiixd  vessels,  he  knows  it  indicates  heat,  and  is  what  tepid  water  in  a  large  tub,  or  tbe  conveaicnt  vebKir 

lie  loukkfur;  but  if  the  vagina  be  smooth  and  while,  called  a  hip  bath,  after  which  tbe  patient  an»:'x 

tuf  hi)y  knows  that  he  must  keep  tliat  rabbit  on  made  very  dry,  and  put  into  a  warm  bed.  acd  ast 

bidi)  and  other  expensive  provision  for  a  month,  be>  the  remedies  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  ducke^^t- 

torn  siie  will  lake  the  buck.  will  leturn,  or,  if  not  immediately,  H  will  uidnaic* 

Menstruation  may  be  the  subject  of  disease  from  return,  and  the  health  remain  unimpaired ;  bn:.  c 

irregularity,    obstruction,    excess,    or   painful   ex-  the   menstruating  period   is  passed   over,   it  am 

tru.siun.  becomes    a    chronic    obstructioo,     the    syapv-rj 

Irregular  Mnisirnatim^ — This  may  regard  its  attending  which  are  very  destructive    ol 

liiue  of  accession  or  cessation.     It  may  be  irregular  health. 

in  its  monthly  return,  or  as  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  Of    the    chronic    obstruction    of 

lost  at  each  period ;  it  may  arise  too  early  in  life,  there  are  also  two  kinds,  which  have  ascfc  a  ^-i- 

or  continue  too  late.     The  first  consideration  is,  tinct  set  of  symptoms;    those    of  plechn^   tr-^ 

where  it  arises  too  early  in  life ;  perhaps,  however,  those  of  weakness,  aud  chronic  obctructien,  ^ 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  menstruation  beginning  pending  on   plethora,    may  degenerate   mto  a** 

t'^o  early  in  life,  except  as  connected  with  a  com-  kind  depending  on   weakness.      Tbe   padeu  tv 

^tlaint.     It   may  arise  from  too  great  strength  of  first  be  taken  with   symptoms  vbtcii   ooly  bk  ..,' 

constitution  and  vasculnr  action  ;   from  increased  to   plethora,    and  after   that    ariie  tboee   ben-ct- 

iulness  of  vessels,  depending  on  too  large  a  quan-  ing   to  weakness,      l^e  young    are    naoct  \i^ 

tity  of  animal  fuod,  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  to  the  first  kind,  in  whom  the  quantity  «t  abi^r  i 

constitution.     Tiierc  is  a  full  face;  a  full  pulse;  much    increased  beyond  what    it    sboukl  bss  rr 

throbbing  in  tlie  head ;  the  breasts  are  full,  with  a  luxurious  habits,   and  where  too  Ihlie  exerr-se   . 

warm  imagination.     This  secretion  arises  property  taken  for  the  quantity  of  food;    and  even  brr 

at  sixteen  ;  but  here  it  begins  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  will  not  often  lead  to  obstruction,  unleaa  thr    ^ 

As  in  this  casb  it  arises  from  too  much  blood,  we  casional  cause   is  applied  by  taking   cod:    v^- 

should  take  some  away ;  prescribe  purees  and  strong  this  does  really  happen,  the  attack  of  fe^er  r.7 

exercise;  but  the  medicine  roust  be  chosen.     Hhu-  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  observed  fay  tbe^a.-»-t. 

barb,  jalap,  senna,  colocynth,  and  aloes,  are  not  cal-  Where  we  see  all  tbe  signs  of  the  9y$/ua^  br\^ 

fulated  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  ;  they  only  loaded  with  blood,  we  should  certainly  take  «x^ 

Increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the   intestines,  away :  where  the  palse  is  hard,  fuD.   sm^p,  &r- 

8aline  purgatives  should  be  preferred,  and  a  spare  frequent,  the  skin  dry  and  hot,  more  ih^tss  xims 

diet  must  be  insisted  upon.  there  should  be,  with  pun  in  the  bead,  back«  v.L 

The  other  state  of  the  menses  is,  where  they  stay  loins ;  where,  especially,  instead  of  an  actrv«  r^ 

-*'•  is  more  common  than  the  preceding  position,  we  see  a  desire  to  be  alvays  by  the  r-* 

"Qorc  especially  in  large  towns.     It  and  the  girl  at  tbe  same  time  liable  to  ff-^i^  "^ 

^era   Is  too   little  blood,   and   the  Here  the  pulse  is  rarely  op  to  I00«  whKk  l.  . 

a  state  fit  for  conception.     The  an  increase  of  more  than  twenty  beau  in  c^«-'> 

A  appetite  disordered,  the  couo«  minute,  ilie  eflects  of  such  increMcd  action  0,  vm 
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le  stfength  win  be  worn  out,  and  Um  cbrooic  Mtore,  Init  dependi  on  n  donngemcnt  of  •tomach 
bstruction  from  plethora  be  changed  iolo  Ihe  aloae:  all  these  evideocen  are  further  proved  by 
bronic  obeUructioo  from  veaboett  {  the  reatoii  ia  flatulency  and  a  aenee  of  weight  at  the  ttooMdi 
ais,  that  tbe  action  is  ao  itrong.  that  it  naay,  by  after  eating ;  great  irregularity  of  the  iulesiine«t 
oatinuiog,  eibautt  the  powen  of  life :  nothing  ■oinetiinea  coative»  and  at  oibera  kx ;  vegetablee 
idced  ezhausta  the  etrength  of  tbe  systeni  so  undergoing  their  acid  femientation^  and  animal 
lucfa  aa  incveaacd  action  of  tbe  heart  and  arte-  matter  ita  putrefaction ;  both  known  by  eructa- 
!€•;  for  it  la  not  the  pulsating  arteries  alone  that  tioaib  both  dependent  on  the  impairfd  state  of 
re  affected,  but  in  the  same  proportion  ia  the  ac-  the  stomach :  to  tliew  succeed  difficult  respira* 
lOO  of  aU  tbe  capillary  vessels  in  the  body  in*  tion»  either  on  walking  or  going  up  stairs ;  and 
renaed  ;  aa  that  the  whole  extent  of  increased  ao-  this  does  not  arise  from  ordinary  weakness  whero 
on  is  prodigious.  It  being  known  that  the  ac*  a  person  could  rest,  because  ahe  was  tired;  but 
on  arising  from  obstructed  menstruation  with  in  chlorosis  she  stops  because  she  loses  her 
letbora  brings  on  weaknessb  it  might  be  expected  breslh  :  with  this  there  is  palpitation  at  the  heart ; 
lai  tbe  sticqgth  of  action  would  oe  brought  gra*  tbe  pulae  is  frequent,  small,  and  Imrd ;  and  there 
isnlly  down  to  the  point  of  health  :  but  that  never  are  hysterical  symptoms,  very  often,  where  the 
appens;  it  sinks  below  it.  This  sort  of  obstruct-  obstruction  has  been  of  long  oontinusnce.  This 
d  menstruation  must  be  treated  by  evacuation,  eomplaint  however  is  easily  cured  where  it  baa 
y  bleeding;  but  the  foot  Is  not  preferable,  as  w«  been  of  short  duration,  and  tbe  menstruation  ia 
o  not  get  blood  enpugh  by  opening  the  vena  sa*  not  permanently  Interrupted. 
hesim,  unless  the  foot  be  immersed  In  warm  wa-  The  treatment  will  d spend  on  tbe  form  whiefa  all 
er  ;  and  if  thia  be  (looe,  we  are  unaUe  to  tell  the  the~  symptoms  take  on  when  combined.  Though 
uantily  we  take^  unless  we  from  time  to  time  esses  of  this  obstruction  differ  from  ordinary 
jeasure  the  water*  The  best  way,  theut  is  to  weakness,  yet  tbe  treatment  we  should  pursuo 
leed  from  the  arm,  and  with  bleeding  to  use  pur-  will  be  applicable  to  most  cases  of  weakness.  It 
;ative  medicines  i  the  patient  should  take  much  is  right  to  keep  the  bowels  clear,  by  an  occa- 
xerciao  and  little  sleeps  and,  on  the  intermediate  sional  doae  of  rhubarb ;  we  should  then  begin  th« 
ay  to  those  on  which  we  give  the  purgaiives,  use  of  bitter  medicines,  remembering  that  in  pro- 
re  abould  give  a  saline  draught  The  eflect  of  portion  as  the  weakness  Is  greater,  the  medicine 
bis  will  be,  that  ahe  wiU  be  brought  down  from  should  be  weak ;  for  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  tbat 
;Teet  and  morbid  action  to  the  aute  of  health,  the  stronger  a  medicine  of  this  kind  is,  the  more 
ad  it  is  fifQr  to  one  but  the  meflstnial  discharge  eflScacioua  it  must  be  In  all  cases  of  weakness^ 
eturos  immediately.  we  mast  consider  the  lightest  bitters  as  tbe  most 

Thia  species  of  ebronic  obatructioa  proceeds  proper;  at  first,  a  dram  of  bitter  tincture  to  an 
rom  pletliora:  and  plethora  may  eiust  so  as  to  ounce  and  a  half  of  peppermint  water;  or  an 
trerent  menstruation«  either  at  its  earliest  effort,  ounce  of  the  bitter  iorusion  instead  of  the  line- 
ar after  it  has  been  long  in  the  regular  habit  of  r«w  Utre»  But  at  tlie  same  time  we  must  recollect, 
urring.  The  term  chlorosU  it  generally  applied  that  the  stomach  is  still  a  weakened  organ ;  the 
i>  the  first  kind ;  amenorrhoea  to  the  second  t  but  powers  of  digestion  must  be  stiN  weak,  conse- 
blorosis,  or  green-eickness,  is  a  mere  result,  and  quently  digestion  will  not  be  so  quick,  nor  will 
nay  resiilt  from  either:  it  is  that  chronic  men-  the  food  be  pushed  forward  from  the  stomach  so 
truatioa  depending  on  symptoas  of  weakness  we  soon  as  it  is  in  health ;  ant^  the  aeeond  meal  will 
lawe  already  noticed,  and  ouy  result  from  each  be  ill  diirested.  becsuse  the  whole  of  the  first  has 
a  well  as  from  a  distinct  and  separate  aource,  not  left  the  stomach; for  theae  reasons,  a  gentle 
•ecause  the  continued  action  of  vessels  exhausts  purgative  must  be  joined  with  the  food.  A  good 
he  strength.  Usually  however  the  complaint  do*  medicine  is  bitter  pills,  formed  with  such  mate- 
tenda  on  improper  food,  living  In  bad  air,  or  want  rials  as  will  allow  the  stomach  to  act  on  them 
»f  exercise,  and,  added  to  these,  want  of  commu-  without  much  difficulty.  Of  all  medicines,  bark 
itcation  between  the  acxes ;  for  a  certain  state  of  is  tbe  worst  here ;  it  requires  a  good  stomach  to 
he  ovaria  predisposes  to  it.  One  symptom  in  digest  it;  it  increases  any  difficulty  of  breathing, 
bin  land  of  obstructed  menstrustion  is,  there  that  may  have  existed  previous  to  its  use.  Kow 
eiog  a  mark  perceived  round  the  ancle  st  n|ght  and  then  a  gentle  emetic  will  be  useful ;  we  may 
rbere  the  edge  of  the  aboe  came :  another  is,  a  for  that  purpose  give  five  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
uUness  and  puffinesa  of  the  face  and  eyAid»  In  eveiy  half  hour  till  it  operatea.  After  the  bittera 
he  rooming  ;  §o  that,  after  sleep,  tbe  wliole  coun-  have  impaired  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  this  gentle 
enance  looks  too  big ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  action  will  restore  its  strength,  and  render  them 
lay,  this  sixe  and  appearance  goes  entirely  offl  as  efficacious  as  before  t  when  the  atomach  is 
Pheae  last  eflects  are  evidently  those  of  oedema,  strong  enough,  we  may  ht^'m  with  steel,  the  beU 
lecause  during  the  day  tlie  water  lodged  in  the  fonn  of  which  is  railed  Griffiths*s  draughU ;  but  it 
•ellular  substance  about  the  face  aubsidvs,  aud  the  Is  the  most  nauseous  mixture  that  ever  was  made, 
ella  below  aro  progfessively  filled ;  so  that  by  aa  originally  prescribed,  and  we  should  Iherefon: 
li^ht  the  aucles  are  swelled :  during  the  night  prefer  some  one  of  ihe  numerous  modes  in  which 
il^ain,  the  gravitation  of  the  fluids  difluses  the  ap«  this  medicine  has  of  late  years  been  revised.  By 
»caranceof  swelling  over  the  face.  these  means  tbe  weak  patient  will  be  raised  up  to 

The  upper  extremities  partake  at  last  in  thia  ap-  that  state  which  is  nearest  health  ;  while  the  ple- 

learance,  becoming  swelled    about   the  handa  at  thoric  patient  is  lowered  down  to  the  same  point 

it|^bt    la    short,   the  whole  skin  is  swoln  and  These  two  patients  being  now  brought  to  that  same 

tretched,  and  assumes  a   soft  pappy  feel.     To  point  which   is  most  favourable   to  menstruation, 

bene  eynptoms  there  is  now  added  a  very  great  it  remains  to  discover  the  best  means  of  getting 

[eraiigemcnt  of  stomach,  the  appetite  goes  quite  back  the  secretion.     Having  brought  down  the  plc- 

way;  sooethnes   the  patient   has  an  iodinatioo  thoric,  and  raised  the  low  and  weak  patient,  so 

or  improper  food,  a  vehement   fondness  for  cin-  (hat  both  are  on  a  par,  we  may  now  begin  with  the 

!er»«  candles,  or    pipe  clay ;  this  dees  not   teem  cmme nogogue  remedies, 
o  btloii^  to  auy  sort  of  iu&liuciivt  iui|>ul»e  from        AU   thoie  medic iuts  caUed   ctnmcnagoguct  are 
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Klimulnlmg  ;  wc  must  never  use  ilroiig  biiuiuli  where 
the   coiislilulion    is   yet    w.ak,    or    wo     iliall    only 
exhaust  tl»e  system,  anil  where  there  is  a  lendenry 
to  plethora,    we  shall    produce    hcemoptoe:    these, 
ther),   must    not   be   b.'jjfuu    upon    till    the    consii- 
luiion  is  amcndtd.     Some  euiploy  helKbore,  which 
has   someiimes    certainly  evintcd    its    powers,    for 
which   reason  we  may  give  f'urly  drops  cf  the  tinc- 
ture, though  most  commonly    the  menses  will  re- 
turn without  giving  any  thing.     IMadder  is  recom- 
mended  from     its     supposed     dcohstruent    quality. 
Instauies  of  its  wonderful  powers    are    related    m 
Dr.  Ilomcs's  practice.      Now  niid  tlun    electiicity 
hiis    been    useful,  when    the    patient   all    but   men- 
struates.    Friction  of  the  lower  extremities  is  good 
as    exerciic.      Issues    have     been     reccmniended ; 
da.icing,  air,    and   exercise,    ere  the    r  al,  the  na- 
tural,   and  only  etlectuul    remedies.       It  is  merely 
nec.'ssary  to  determine  to  the  part  ;  we  well  know 
that  a  mclher,  directly  as  she  tf.kes  the  child     in 
Ijcr  anns,  Lels  the  draught  of  the  milk  come  into 
the  breast,  even  before  the  child  is  put  to  it. 

Profuse  Mcnstruatiofi. — We  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  opposite  state  to  obstructed  nicnstru- 
ation,  which  is  profuse  menstruation,  or  menor- 
rh.igia;  this  is  where  it  returns  too  often,  though 
there  mny  not  be  too  mueh  lost  in  each  time;  or, 
it  m.iy  he,  there  is  twice  the  quantity  lost  at  the 
rciiular  time:  in  short,  in  whatever  manner  the 
fceeretion  is  increased,  so  as  to  weaken  the  con- 
stitut  on,  it  forms  menorrhagia.  Whether  there  be 
too  much  or  too  little  tone  in  the  vessels,  they 
may  be  inactive;  allowing  their  contents  to  es- 
cape as  they  do  in  peieehial  fever,  both  into  the 
ccil^ilar  membrane  and  into  the  urine. 

Profuse  menstruation  may  depend  on  increased 
neiiou  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  or  on  too  mueh 
food,  drink,  or  stimuli  in  any  shape.  And  the 
symptoms  which  apjwar  in  the  constitution  from 
such  causes  will  be  just  those  of  plethora  ;  stutt- 
iiiii;  of  the  chest,  heat  and  thirst,  concurring  with 
this  profuse  menstruation;  and  the  same  treat- 
ment of  the  constitution  will  remove  it ;  this  is 
the  simplest  sort  of  menorrhagia,  and  requires 
least  discussion.  We  must  prohibit  the  use  of 
animal  food,  and  keep  the  bowels  in  a  slate  of 
pur«;ing  with  Epsom  salts.  What  we  want  is  not 
u  violent  purging,  but  a  gentle  increased  action  of 
the  bowels;  by  this  we  pall  the  appetite,  whieh 
is  another  object  gained ;  and  it  does  not  allow 
the  lood  to  remain  so  Ir  ng  in  the  stomach,  while 
part  of  the  circulating  fluids  is  evacuated  by  the 
increased  secretion  we  have  produced  into  the  in- 
tfstiiies.  If  this  treatment  he  not  suiricienl,  it 
will  be  necer.sary  to  apply  those  local  remedies 
preseribed  in  tloodiugs. 

The  next  state  cf  increased  meiistrualion  is, 
from  relaxation  of  the  system.  This  will  some- 
times arise  from  increased  action,  whieh  we  have 
.said  will  occasionally  de^»eneratc  int'7  a  weakened 
stale;  for  the  elfeet  of  griat  .%ciiou  is  the  pr.'>c1iic- 
tion  of  great  weakness.  Where  tlure  is  a  weak 
l)ulse,  lluhbiuess  of  muscles,  and  all  the  symptoms 
<if  weakness  and  relaxation  of  vessels,  a  very  sio'iU 
lorce  of  action  in  the  heart  will  be  cqtial  to  the 
loreing  of  blood  through  an  «>pfn  vessel.  All  the 
strengthening  medieioes  as  well  as  astringents  will 
be  necessary  here ;  alum  and  bitters :  and  where 
iliere  is  nothing  of  a  vibrating  feel  iu  the  pulse, 
Med  may  be  given.  15ut,  sometimes,  when  the 
pn.luse  disdiatge  depends  on  rel3X;Ui<»:i  of  vessels, 
sto.-l  wdl  increase  the  discliarcrv  ;  yt-t.  v  here  there 
•  ^' ver,  it  is  one  of  :!;c    best   rei.-^nljv-s.      Next 


comes  the  cold  bath,  and  moderate  txerciae  in  a 
pure  air.  In  regard  to,  steel,  it  must  be  ^■^-'^ 
very  gradually  at  6rst,  as  in  ibe  in»ij*-rai  «ai^.'., 
which  are  so  famous.  The  stomach  will  fretjsK^'t 
r.ot  bear  it  less  diluted.  It  >s  very  bcne6<uit, 
recommend  patients  to  some  mineral  spring  ia  ik,' 
country,  even  from  a  secondary  desire  to  ^'\ 
ihem  out  of  town,  where  they  m«y  get  up  «r!T. 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  counlry  air.  l>e  p- 
tient  goes  with  hope  and  expectatir»n  of  rr  v  ■  : 
her  mind  is  amused,  and  her  health  impaim!  b} 
drinking  the  water,  though  in  the  vater  lixrc 
should  be  no  virtue  at  all. 

The  next  sort  of  menorrhagia  doe«  not  drpcri 
on  general,  but  local  weakness;  ariiiog  frno  tis 
woman  having  borne  a  great  cumber  of  cb:  Jr^a, 
and  the  weakened  htate  of  the  uterus.  Tliis  ef^ 
is  sometimes  dependant  on  excessive  veDerr ; 
hence  wc  account  for  the  violent  attacks  of  c^r- 
norrhagia  prostitutes  are  very  sulgect  to.  Ii  ni.r 
arise  from  blows  on  the  abdenten.  This  is  a 
more  unmanageable  rase  than  the  others ;  te- 
causc  the  weakness  is  local,  and  any  sireag^ii^^- 
ing  remedies  applied  constitutionally  iBercaur  :-^ 
strength  of  both  parts  at  the  same  time ;  so  tcai 
there  still  is  the  same  difference  between  the  \t5- 
tem  and  tlie  uterus  in  point  of  tone,  because  th*^ 
are  bolh  equally  raised  :  injecting  cold  and  astrji- 
pent  solutions  into  the  vagina  is  the  best  vrKM-'y 
Though  now  and  then  a  case  occurs,  in  « L  ^ 
the  opposite  means  succeed,  where  ercrr  rdJ 
application  has  failed,  and  throw  ing  up  trpid  r:.- 
ter  has  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  worst  state  of  relaxed  uterine  syrtrn:  is.  i 
great  local  weakness  of  the  uterine  vc?5cl-s  *+  ^ 
cannot  be  acted  uj)on  through  the  mcdiuiu  cf  b: 
constitution.  Since  the  hemorrh.^ge  will  l^  ic- 
creascd  by  whatever  increases  the  sties^ib  <t 
action  in  ihe  heart  and  arteries,  it  would  h«  rvcrt 
an  object  to  lower  the  constitution ;  and  ibe  bc>« 
measure  is,  to  leave  it  altogether,  only  aitT;^!- 
ing  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  by  local  mean*,  t'-- 
the  cold  application,  so  often  rccomonenctcxt,  »  '• 
fail;  a  piece  of  ice  has  been  in  the  vagica  a  w~  "- 
day  without  stopping  it.  In  these  cssrt,  tb,t 
ri-.ost  likely  thing  to  succeeil  is,  to  irlrotlc-?  = 
injection  into  the  uterus  itself;  to  do  %\  <)^'.  • 
lidie  must  be  carefully  passed  up  into  the  s >-  "■- 
like  a  male  catheter.  We  must  wttl  ^:a»  '"' 
wiie  frouj  the  tube,  and  insert  the  nnj,^-  of  a  ;-. " 
syringe  into  the  tube,  and  press  for^-aid  a  '" -' 
of  the  astringeni  injection;  as  soon  as  it  p-o-i  •■" 
pain  in  the  back,  the  pi|)e  must  be  t^le:;  i" ' 
because  a  very  little  of  the  solution  w-L  '' 
enough;  if  there  be  thirty  drops  in  ihe  uu-r.: 
it  is  quite  suflii  ient.  In  the  very  wt.r>:  <^* 
that  has  been  known  to  hapjHfn,  this  nic:--^  * -» 
completely  effectual  in  the  cure. 

Dijnmcnorthcea^oT  Fairfu! Mcvxtmat'tcn:* — I^  - 
ful     menstruation     is   a    comprint     in    a   >t>v     ■ 
nature    unknown;     but    it    hopiKTis     ^ircrj   t!:    -• 
who  l^o  not  nujrry  at   the  time  of  life    n-.i^'v     - 
tended  ;   for  which  there  are  many    reason?  >:•    -' 
prcsi'iit  dav,  and  amon^  t!;e  rest    the    dii.'    ''■   ^ 
muiniaining    a     large     family;    consetjo»  L'.i}    °  "^ 
men  are  thrown   out   of  a  state  of  nature,  ov'  *»*- 
ing   ihat  which    nature  intended.        The     y^tr 
when  first  attacked  with   this   disease,  ft-els  fc'  • ' 
any  pain,  or  if  she  feel  pain,  it  is  only  tott  t^' 
in    the   lower   part   of    the    back,    which   -,%  *-^ 
the    consent   of  certain    nerves    with    iVe     ti-*-^; 
hut   in   four  or   five   years,  it   U-corr.fs    t   .^•- 
]»ain    in    the    back,    as    violent    a>     ^ruui   i^    f-  - 
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is  labour.    Such  a  woman  will  aHerwards  bear  labour  vagina,  so  that  the  inon^trual  discbarge  has  been 
very*  ^well,  and  declare  that  she  would  rather  bear  t  frequently  been  coming  from  tlie  lowest  part  of  the 
child  than  experience  the  pain  of  difficult  inenstnia-  tumour,  the  os  uteri.     The  most  frequent  causes 
tion  once  a  month.  are,  riaing  too  soon  after  rieJiviry  or  after  abortion. 
Xo  thia  manner  tbe  pain  increases,  but  the  men*  Next  to  iluor  albus,  it  is  ilic  mobt  common  female 
struaiion  goes  on  very  imperfectly  for  some  time ;  complaint  that  is  met  with.     There  is  a  dragging 
sui<l    ^vhen  at  length  it  becomes  more  plentiful  in  feel  in  the  back,  and  uneasiness  about  the  hips,  aris- 
<|U4tntity,  the  pain  lessens,  and  the  last  two  days  of  log  from  tbe  dragging  at  the  broad  llgameots  ;  there 
tlic;  accretion  is  not  attended  with  any  pain.  ia  also  a  pain  in  the  groin,  and  tbe  iedium  these 
'X'he  appearance  of  the  fluid  in  this  disease  is  not  sensations   produce  i^   exceedingly  uncomforteble, 
that    of  menstruation,  as  it  usually  occurs.    There  though   not  amountiug   to   pun.      Tbe  procident 
are  ooaguU  of  Tdrious  sizes,  and  if  what  is  discharged  uterus  will  at  last  interfere  with  the  stools  and  urine, 
be  examined  rarefully.  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph  and  be  pushed  down  at  those  times,  when  the  woman 
^rill  be  perceived.     This  state  arises  from  interrup-  tells  us  she  feels  soixielhing  like  an  egg  ;  this  gra. 
lion  of  the  functions  of  tbe  uterus,  and  it  is  a  situa-  dually  increases,  till  at  lait  it  falls  altogether  out  of 
t.soia  io  which  tbe  uterus  is  much  less  liable  to  be-  the  body,  producing  pain,  and  perhaps  ulceration  of 
oom£  impregnated ;  but  if  it  do,  the  patient  may  the  os  uteri,  from  the  contact  of  tlie  clothes ;  and 
go  on  to  menstruate  without  any  pain  to  the  end  of  the  bladder,  fnm  its  connexion  with  the  uterus, 
ber  life;,  or  perhaps  with  less  than  she  sufllred  before,  being  dragged  down,  makes  an  angle  with  itself^ 
I'll  is  coroplainl  is  more  frequent  in  lar|fe  towns  than  which  stops  the  passage  through  the  urethra.     Now 
ixa  the  country.  while  there  are  these  powers  acting  in  bringing  it 
l^he  firat  object  in  regard  to  treatment  is  to  re-  down,  there  are  no  mu&des  to  bring  it  lack;  and. 
naowe  tbe  inflammation;  for  there  can  be  no diflkulty  where    gravitation    leaves    it,    there   disease  flnds, 
fn  SMipposiog  inflammation  present  at  the  time  the  it.     The  only  sure  relief  for  procidentia  uteri  Is  from 
paiaa  is  ao  violent :  one  strong  proof  of  which  is  the  the  use  of  pessaries ;  the  best  are  of  an  oval  form,* 
49oa^ulable  lymph  being  thrown  out.     The  patient  flatted  on  both  aides.     The  outer  edge  may  be  leflt 
for  this  purpose  should  leave  off  animal  food  eniirelyr  broad  and  routed  ofl^  aa  it  is  in  close  contact  with 
ii*  poaaible^  at  least  partially ;  should  avoid  all  liquors*  the  soft  parts  round  it ;  but  towards  the  hole  io  the 
live  aa  simply  as  she  can,  and  keep  the  bowels  in  middle  it  may  be  made  thinner,  and  this  will  dimi- 
9ucb  a  atate,  that  the  atools  may  not  be  hard.     If  nish  the  bulk  and  weight     These  are  to  be  kept  of 
sbe  be  strong  and  plethoric,  we  may  bleed  pnce ;  difijrent  sizes.    The  best  are  of  wood ;  the  cork 
but  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  bleed  young  people,  aa  it  pessaries  cannot  be  kept  clean.     They  were  formerly 
lays  tbe  foundation  for  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  made  round;   but  this  is   more  inconvenient,  and 
bain^  formed  than  ought  to  be.  Between  one  period  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  urine  and  isces;  they 
and  another,  the  parts  about  the  pelvis  should  ooca-  also  used  to  be  made  with  very  large  boles;  this  was 
«ionally  be  immersed  in  the  tepid  bath,  and  after-  dangerous ;  the  os  uteri  has  become  strangukted  by 
vrards  rubbed,  and  aa  soon  as  the  pain  comes  on  getting  into  it ;  when  this  has  hsppened,  a  pair  of 
should  be  put  in  a  warm  bath  :  this  may  even  be  pliars  may  be  so  introduced,  as  to  break  down  the 
^U>ne  the  night  before.     l*lie  puWis  Doveri  should  ring,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  get  it  out.     In  introduc- 
also  be  given  to  assist  perspiration,  which  is  always  ing  this  instrument,  it  is  anointed  as  we  please,  and 
9Ln  object  in  the  present  ease.     Pursuing  this  plan,  so  pas&ed  edgewise ;  it  is  to  l>o  laid  across  the  pelvis 
the  habit  will  be  broken,  and  the  patient  ma}*  go  for  In  such  a  manner  as  that  the  largest  diameter  ia 
years  without  menstruating  with  pain;  but  when  it  from  one  ischium  to  that  on  the  opposite  side.     Thia 
returns*  the  same  ground  must  be  gone  over  again,  disease  is  curable  in  early  life  by  a  horizontal  pos- 
it is  often  entirely  relieved  by  marriage ;  so  that  it  turs  and  the  use  of  astringent  solutions. 
may  sometimes  be  useful  to  recommend  this  change         Dropsy  of  tlie  Ovarium  is  by  no  means  an  un« 
of  state  to  the  consideration  of  the  parents.  common  disease.     Its  first  symptom  is  a  sense  of 
Alitor  Alhui. — Whites.      This  is  another  and  pressure  on  the  bladder  or  rectum ;  it  may  further 
very  common  complaint.     Moat  women  conclude  it  aflect  the  nerves  and  absorbents,  producing  depend- 
leads  to  diseaae,  and  some  are  much  alarmed  at  its  ent  symptoroa.     But  it  is  so  long  before  it  pioduce^ 
appearance.     In  procidentia  uteri,  it  arises  mecha-  any  real  illness,  that  the  water  has  sometimes  been 
nically ;    for  its  cure,   which   is   sometimes   very  drawn  ofS  for  some  months  before  any  other  com- 
tedious,  the  cold  water  bnlh  is  the  liest  remedy  of  plaints  have  been  felt.  From  one  tumour,  forty-nine 
any  that  we  know  of:  cold  water  may  be  injected  pints  have  been  drawn  ofl^,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
into  tbe  vaginn,  and  if  thisbe  not  sutfiiient,  anas-  wards,  from  another  tumour  in  the  same  patient, 
trinipeat  may  be  added.    Tbe  case  is   most   un-  nine  pints  more.    There  is  a  case  mentioned  by 
manageable,  when  arising  at  the  cessation  of  tbe  Bonetus,  where  ll!2  pints  were  drawn  off.      The 
nicnseii :  here  it  often  precedes  disease  of  the  uterus  fluid  in  these  eates  is  not  serous,  but  gtlatinous  and 
and  should  be  treated  as  if  we  were  in  ex{)ecUtion  of  glary ;  and  there  has  been  fnt  and  hair  found  in 
schirrus ;  recommending  a  careful  abstinence  from  tbcae  tumours,  and  even  teeth.    This  will  happen 
vvine  and  spirits;  animal  food  to  be  quite  cut  ofi^  if  where  there  has  been  no  impreg'iation.     It  is  a  di.s. 
the  constitution  will  bear  it;  together  with  whiih  no  ease  which  may  be  borne  a  long  time.     In  one  pa> 
exercise  ofany  consequence  should  be  allowed.     An  tient,  who  had  it  from  the  year  1770  till  l7nH,  it 
occasional  purge  ahould  also  be  given  ;  the  injection  was  tapped  as  often  ns  li^hty-four  times.     In  the 
and  batii  being  useJ  regularly.  Memoirs  of  the  Roval  Academy,  a  wom.in  is  m<n- 
frocidaUia  uierif  or  the  falling  down  of  the  tioned,  who  had  it  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  that  of 
uterus.     The  uterus  is  connected  laterally  to   the  eighty.     It  always  begins  on  one  side,  and  gradually 
pelvis,  by  the  broad  ligaments;  and  anteriorly  by  spreads  over  the  other.     As  to  treaimtnl,  none  in 
the  round  ligaments.     When  these  parts  have  lost  the  way  of  medicit;)e  has  been  known  to  have  the 
ifaeir  tone,  they  allow  the  uterus  to  fall  through  the  lean  effect  upon  it.     Tapping  will  not  always  be 
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quite  succeuful;  therefore,   the  patient  should  be  conception.    The  genera)  phynologist,  fcowrer,  Wf 

warned  of  the  prubability  of  there  being  more  cysts  usually  contended  that  such  an  inquiry  is  m  brasc^ 

than  one.  of  his  department ;  and  strictly  spcAlring,  «c  befierc 

Another  complaint  to  which  females  are  subject,  has  the  physiologist  to  be  right.     On  this  acoovnt  ve 

been  called  dropsy  of  the  uterus;  but  for  many  reasons  shall  tranfer  the  whole  which  is  usually  offered  open 

no  suih  disease  can  exist,  and  the  expression  there-  conception    to   the    article  Pbt'SIOLOGT  ;    ncder 

fore  i.s  incorrect.     The  cases  mentioned  of  this  dis-  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  dmhzteva  u 

ea^e  have  most  probably  been  hydatids  in  the  uterus,  at  present  known  upon  this  subjecL 

It  is,  however,  a  slight  complaint  which  cures  itself.  We  have  also  given  a  distinct  sectioD  im^er  the 

Dr.  Clarice  mentions  a  case,  where  a  lady  with  a  article  Fcetus  ;  to  which,  therefore,  we  refer  fer  a 

tumour  of  this  kind  went  into  a  pastry-cook^s  shop,  minute  account  of  the  foetus  Itsdf,  uad  tiie  cootcets 

and  sat  down  in  the  parlour ;  the  wet,  which  she  of  the  gravid  uterus  in  general,  in  re^rd  Co  dar 

felt,  increased,  till  the  whole  shop  was  deluged,  and  structure  and  anatomy. 

very  unpleasant  conjectures  were  the  consequence.  ^ 

In  another  case,  where  the  lady  was  riding  in  a  I'rkgkamct. 

coach,  which  driving  over  the  bad  pavement,  the  Pregnancy  produces  a  great  mimber  of  cfcsBgev 

weak  membrane  gave   way,    and    the  whole  fluid  in  the  constitution,  dependent  upon  the  diange  v^Kk 

escaped.     Instead  of  a  single  hydatid,  there  may  be  takes  place  in  the  uteruSk  the  great  centre  of  sjnpa- 

some  thousands  hanging  in  clusters  of  all  sizes,  thy  in  the  female  firame.     It  also  produces  a  variety 

There  will  be  no  symptoms  but  increase  of  size  with  of  complaints  which   are  rather  trooUeaoow  thaii 

occasional  discharges  of  water ;  and,  when  the  uterus  severe,  and  many  of  which  must  rather  be  palfiaft:»l, 

does  contract,  nothing  will  come  away  but  the  water  than  can  hope  to  be  cured  till  the  sbdonsen  is  re- 

and  hydatids.  lieved  of  its  weight.     These  are  stckneas,  voButag, 

There  arc  several  other  diseases  which  appertain  heartburn,  costiveness,  or  diarrlMBa,  suppresaioB  ef 

to  these  organs,  but  which  belong  rather  to  the  de-  urine,  and  its  consequences,  and  capeciaOy  rttio- 

pardnent  of  surgery  than  of  the  obstetric  branch,  verted  uterus,  from  a  full  bladder  preasiog  vptm  it 

and   to   that   department  we  shall  transfer  them,  before  it  is  much  enlarged,  varicose  veins.     Fre^. 

These  are  enlarged  nymphae,  imperforate  hymen,  nancy  is  also  not  unfrequently  socoecded  by  sibortka 

diseased  labias,  polypus  tumours,  schirrous  and  can-  or  miscarriage*     As  we  proceed  we  shall  bave  ect»- 

cerous  uterus.  sion  to  refer  to  a  few  of  these ;  the  rest  must  be  i». 

Final  CegsatUm  of  the  Menses. — Tliis  is  a  work  lieved  by  palliatives  and  remedies  employed  as 

of  time ;  a  work  which  proceeds  slowly,  for  nature  sion  may  demand. 

never  acts  abruptly:  the  discharge  is  first  broken  Among  the  first  proofs  of  prt^ancy*  or  of 

after  having  continued  from  1 5  to  50  years  of  age.  ception,  as  it  is  at  6rst  called,  we  may  nentioe  a  &- 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  stopped  position  to  hysteric  fits,  and  especially  in  deKcate 

gradually,  to  prevent  the  constitutiou  from  being  habits  a  continual  tendency  to  fever;  the  pidae  ia- 

destroyed ;  and    it  happens  that  the  body  is  fre-  creased,  the  palms  flushed,  and  even  sonecxmes  a 

quently  broken  by  this  event ;  in  fact  it  is  one  of  small  degree  of  emaciation ;  an  alteratioa   in  die 

the  most  dangerous  periods  of  a  woman's  life.     It  constituent  principles  of  the  blood  also  geaer^IK- 

not  uncommonly  happens  that  the  menses  at  this  arises,  giving  the  buWy  appearance  to  tbe  Idood ; 

time  become  profuse  producing  dropsy,  and  the  and  if  from  any  complaint  fever  ensue^  tbis  buff  w£ 

woman  is  carried  off  in  this  manner.    Another  evil  be  greater  in  quantity  than  at  any  otker  thee  ft 

is,  that  at  this  period  all  glandular  complaints  which  would  have  been  ;  the  face  will  grow  ibinner,  tbe 

may  have  lain  dormant  for  many  years,  now  come  fat  being  gradually  absorbed.     There  are  also  other 

forward.     A   little  lump  in  the  breast  which  has  symptoms  of  hectic ;  but  the  changes  in  tbe  cons. 

hardly  been  felt  for  years,  will  now  be  converted  into  tenance  are  most  observable.    'Jlie  little  lever  soe*e. 

a  formidable  cancer,  which  will  destroy  if  not  re-  times  occasions  a  great  churlishness  of  temper.     A 

moved.     Not  unfrequently  a  tumour  which  has  long  woman  in  such  circumstances  nn  hardly  bcvrsptak. 

lain  harmlessly  on  the  os  uteri,  will  now  begin  to  ing  to,  and  it  frequently  creates  a  degree  of  6etlal* 

give  pain,  enlarge,  and  be  troublesome.     The  ut-  ness  unknown  before. 

most  care  is  necessary  in  regard  to   simplicity  of  Another  sign  of  pregnancy  ia,  pain  and  tuiaefbt- 

diet,  and  regularity  of  exercise  and  rest :  and  the  tion  in  the  breast,  which  is  only  a  part  of  tbe  atcr- 

s^ate  of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  watched.     At  ine  system,  and  is  affected  from  tbe  sante  cane 

this  |)€riod,  also,  there  is  a  disposition  to  a  general  with  the  uterus.     The  areola  becomes  darker  and 

enlargement  of  several  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  broader  than  before ;  the  rete  mucos'im  ia  soa»et:aKs 

often  induce  a  woman  to  suppose,  that  instead  of  so  altered,  that  it  is  as  dark  as  that  of  a  mttUtte. 

finally  ceasing  to  menstruate,  she  has  once  more  while  the  skin  generally  is  as  fair  as  alabaster.    Tb^" 

begun  to  conceive.     The  uterus  appears  to  swell,  breasts  enlarge,  and  will  not  bear  tbe  pt<emswv  sf 

the  breasts  to  become  full,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  clothes  so  well  as  before :  the  woman  will  eoi  te 

motion  in  the  uterus  as  though  a  fa3tus  were  in  the  able  to  lie  on  one  skle  so  well  as  before  ;  this  pro. 

act  of  struggling.     Tius  affection,  for  want  of  a  bet-  ceeds  from  the  skin  not  increasing  in  propovtaoa  is 

ter  name,  is  generally  called  Spurious  Pregnancy,  the  secretion  of  the  glands. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  exactly  acquainted  with   the  The  next  part  that  sympathises  witb  tbe  otcrm  « 

cause ;  but  wc  know  what  is  of  far  more  consequence :  the  stomach  :    this  is  generally   perceived   in  tbe 

.nml  that  iii,  that  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  preg-  morning ;  for  though  occasiooaUy  it  is  sAwted  the 

nancy  wliaicvcr,  and  that  the  symptoms  which  thus  whole  day,  it  is  generally  felt  on  the  first  bdx^  c^et: 

)niniic  it  subside  in  a  few  weeks  wiien  attacked  by  a  in  the  morning.    The  morning  sickness  in  tbe  pro- 

course  of  gentle  cathartics,  and  fr^e  exercise.  gress  of  pregnancy  is  closely  cotineetcd  with  the 

CoMCEPTiov.  growth  of  the  child;  so  much  S0|  that  it  baa  scc:fw 

It  is  usual  in  this  part  of  a  treatise  on  midwifery  times  been  a  rule  to  judge  that  wbere  this  cesM^ 

amine  the  difVcrenl  theories  which  have  been  the  child   is   dead.     Piegnant  women    bave   ac:> 

'  to  the  worlil.  on  th'*  mysterious  suhjcrt  of  pathics  and  longings :  and  this  de&ire  is  in  sooie  i^ 
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the  vao&i  ttfi^ge  ihkng^  m  it  wdl  known  to  ahnoit  may  not  bt  oonvonient  for  ■  metictl  practiUoner  to 

every    mcdieal  pnctitSonor.     No  woman  eao  bo  call  twiee  a  di^  for  ioom  wedcf»  it  U  aometimet 

with  child  if  ■homcnitniate;  this  it  tho  timt  fttm  admable  to  attempt  the  tcdueing  of  iC;  wliieh  it 

man  of  pr^gnaocy ;  for  though  there  BMy  be  tom^  done  by  ^e  patient  placing  bcnelf  on  her  henda 

timeo  nn  appearance  of  blood,  there  it  not  that  re-  and  knees,  and  the  two  flngcn  of  one  hand  ihould 

gular  appearance  of  uncoogulating  fluid  which  con*  be  patKd   into  the  Ttgina,  and  a  ftnger  of  the 

stitutea  the  nientet;  even  in  Hippocratca  we  may  other  into  the  rectum,  by  which  meant  it  it  tome« 

aee  tbia.     If  In  a  young  woman,  between  the  age  timet  pottible  to  tucosed.    Where  the  event  it  left 

of  fifteen  and  thirty-two,  the  breattt  thoot  and  art  to  time,  the  uterut  it  ture  to  recoTor  iu  proper 

▼ery  pntnftil,  and  the  it  not  regular ;  if  the  areobe  lituation ;  for  which  reaton  it  it  preferable  to  leave 

«re  cnlai)ged  and  dark,  and  the  bat  morning  tick-  It. 

nest  ;  there  it  little  doubt  but  that  the  it  with  child.  In  attempting  to  rtduce  a  retrovertio  uteri,  wo 

It  it  not  likely  that  all  thete  thingt  thould  fay  any  mutt  recollect  alwayt  to  empty  tho  bladder,  and 

accidental  cauae  be  pretent  tt  the  tame  timc^  though  never  uie  force. 

any  of  ihtm  may  ariae.    There  are  alto  peculiar  ^torNond— Mitearriagc.  AtaoytimeafVerimpreg* 

synptomt  attending  the  pregnancy  of  particular  nation  abortion  may  take  place:  it  it  one  of  the  raott 

'tromen,    aa   a   cough,    toothach,   beadach.     Dr.  common  complaintt  of  pregnancy;  whenee  it  ia 

Clarke  relatct  an  inttanco  of  a  perton  being  at  com-  mttler  of  no  tmall  oontequenee  that  ovay  practi* 

pletely  aalivaied  during  a  eertain  period  of  her  tioner  thould  wiril  underitand  It. 

prcgotDcy  at   ever  wat  a  patitnt  in  the   Iioek  Abortion  It  not  peculitr  to  die  human  tpeeiea, 

Ho&pitaL    When  these  tymptomt  occur,  tbey  mark  but  they  are  more  au^ect  to  h  than  other  animal^ 

a  peculiar  idioiyncracy  in  (he  eonttitution,  and  art  becaute  they  lead  more  unnatuiil  livnt.    We  tte^ 

the  tureat  pottible  indicattont.  agreeably  to  thit  rule,  that  the  domettic  animala 

The  uterut  being  the  great  eentre  of  tympathy,  more  frequently  abort  than  tboee  that  are  wild.  In  the 


tlie  disentet  of  iMcgnancy  are  to  many  tjmpathiet ;  human  spedet  the  greatett  nundicr  of  miaotnriagea 

and,  cootidcrcd  at  tuefa,  there  are  no  parte  which  are  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  week;  perhapa 

may  not  becoaie  afoted  by  itt  influencOi     Not  there  are  moat  at  the  tenth  week  than  at  any  other 

nnconuBonly  there  it  a   continual  tlaie   of  low  thne  of  pregnancy ;  but  why  thb  thould  happen  at 

fever ;  and  yet  prvgoancy  preventt  the  coming  on  that  time  more  frequently  than  at  any  other  we  are 

of  mai^  diteaaet ;  but  though  it  preventt  many,  It  IgnoranL 

prodocea  tome  which  are  teriout.  There  art  two  kindt  of  eonttitotiont  very  liable  to 

The  most  troublctome  complaint  to  which  a  prcg«  mltetrritge  {  the  mott  ttrong,  tod  the  mott  wot:. 

nnnt  woman  can  be  tnbject  it  a  retrovericd  uterut.  The  nwtt  ttrong,  becaute  there  tre  tome  ctutea 

'When  this  disease  wat  first  known  it  wat  suppotcd  which  act  upon  the  vatcular  tyttem :  the  mott 

to  arise  from  fright  or  tome  other  turprite :  but  thit  weak,  becaute  many  eautet  act  tfirough  aa  irrtta» 

ia  not  true    There  are  no  mutdet  attached  to  the  bility  of  the  nervout  tytiem.    There  are  alto  vm> 

uterut,  nor  it  it  capable  of  behig  influenced  by  mut-  riout  ocoationa]  eautet  of  abortion  t  and  tmong 

calar  action.    The  only  true  caute  for  thit  change  thete  we  may  mention  tymptthy.    Tliit  hat  such  aa 

of  position  in  it  it  quite  meehtntcal.    There  it  efiect  with  other  tnimalt,  that  there  it  not  a  tfaep^ 

frequently  great  fnlactt  of  the  bladder,  and  if  it  be  herd  but  knowt  thtt  if  one  tbeep  tbort,  others  will 

very  much  distended,  the  retrovertion  will  htppen  almost  alsrays  abort  too.    If  a  sheep  lamfi^  the  shep* 

in  consequence.    The  only  period  ia  which  it  can  herd  alwsys  separatee  that  animal  from  the  flock 

Imppen,  however,  lattt  but  for  four  weekt,  between  to  prevent  the  other  ewet  lambing  before  their  time. 

the  end  of  the  third  month  and  the  end  of  the  One  animal  it  thrown  into  action,   becaute  the 

fourth.     For  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  the  other  animal  is  acting.    Consenit,  tlso,  are  com* 

uterut,  in  length  from  the  fundut  to  the  cervix,  it  mon  in  animalt  at  well  tt  tympathiet.    Certain 

not  so  great  at  to  fill  the  tptce  between  the  sacrum  parts  of  the  body  are  connected  in  disease  ( the  nose 

and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  cannot  for  thtt  with  the  rectum  in  ascarides,  and  the  shoulder  with 

reason   produce   suppression,    which    alone   con-  the  liver ;  crying  it  known  to  produce  tears  in  many 

atitutes  the  disease.    This  applies  to  all  situations  beholders.    These  are  so  msny  instances  of  a  fact, 

of  the  uterus  in  unimpregnated  women,  and  women  which  proves  the  impropriety  of  a  pregnant  woman 

who  tre  with  child  tiU  the  close  of  the  fourth  month  being  ever  in  the  room   with  one  who  hat  bten 

of  pregntncy ;  after  which,  the  uterut  ctnnot  be  Ittely  miscarrying.     Yet  perhsps  the  true  cause  of 

made  to  go  down   into  the    pelvis.     When    the  abortion  is  an  indisposition  in  tlie  uterus  to  grow 

uterus  hat  once  fiirly  mounted  into  the  tbdomen,  ifter  it  htt  reached  a  certain  tise }  when  arrived 

it  is  impottlble  for  it  to  patt  down  into  the  pelvit  at  that  rize  contrtctiont  begin,  kbour  paint  tuc- 

agaio.  ceed,  and  this,  being   accomptnied  with   the  ex* 

The  retrovertio  uteri  occurt  thut:  the  bladder  pultion    of   the   ovum,   coostitutet    miscarritgei 

becomes  full,  and  riaes  into  tiie  cavity  of  the  tb-  whether  thit  htppen  at  the  second,  third,  fourth, 

donieo;  the  neck  of  the  bladder  In  rising  draws  up  or  fifth  month,  it  Is  still  abortion. 

the  OS  uteri  with  it,  which  drawing   up  of  the  The  uterus  it  in  some  degree  of  the  same  nature 

OS  uteri  is  astitted  by  the  fundut  of  the  bladder  with  the  Madder.    In  different  people  we  know  the 

presdng  down  that  of  the  uterua,  and,  in  nhieteen  Usdder,   srithout  inconvenience,    contains   a   dif- 

ctses  out  ci  twenty,  the  bladder  in  this  way  be>  ferent  quantity  of  urine ;  in  one  perton  it  will  not, 

comes  the  occatkmal    cause  of  complaint;    and  without  his  fading  uncomfortable,  eontsin  more 

when  the  complaint  is  formed,  the  supprettion  of  thtn  tix  ouncet ;  but  that  is  not  at  much  at  it  can 

urine  is  the  only  material  object  to  attend  tOb     For  hold,  becaute  it  will,  if  necettlty  uiget,  contain 

the  ttterot  bcwg  retrovertod,  the  woman  cannot  four  timet  that  quantity.    In  proof  that  it  can  di- 

mtke  ester;  therefore,  it  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  late,  every  person  msy  have  olieerved  that  at  one 

catheter.  time  the  quantity  which  he  retains  with  convenience 

When  the  water  has  been  once  drawn  off,  it  will  will  vary  from  that  which  he  retains  at  another 

be  necesstry  to  pttt  the  catheter  twice  a  day,  till,  lime.     It  it  the  same  with  the  uterus,  which  may 

liy  the  enlarging  of  the  uterus,  it  rights  itself.     At  be  dis|iosed  to  bold  a  txruiu  quantity  of  contents 

it  increases  iu  >izt  it  will  gr.'ulually  rise ;  but  as  it  only,  by  which  the  ovuiu  attains  not  more  than 
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nother  ud  child   can  be  prewrred ;  or  are  clu  oi  uteri  ii  to  far  dilated,  llnl  la  the  eraol  of  tlie 

xcooipiiUBd  with  olhtr  accidenti,  ai  Iwin   cuei,  membBii™  bfeikiog  it  wimld  rerri«  the  ipn  trf 

Buodingi,  conniUioni,  rupture  of  the  uUrui.  the  head,  the  (atient  ihnild  be  put  to  bed,  b«  Bet 

TkeclauofpralernUunllabaun  include*  every  brfore:  for,  with  lomcwoineii  who  have  had  chiUna, 

pewoUtioD  beudei  that  of  the  held,  or  that  of  the  it  !■  utoaiihjng  how  ful  the  o>  uteri  will  dikle 

beat  itadj;  in  corjunclioo  with  an  uM»r  or  lower  ei-  Itielf;  it  ionietimei  take*  place  with  «Kh  predigiow 

tneuty.  rapidity,  that  there  i>  only  line  to  gel  Ibe  w^na 

Xtiural   Laiaur — In   thli  dl'iiion   of  labour  on  the  bed  brfore  the  child  >•  bora. 
there  are  four  itaee*,  accnrding  to   the  mode  in  The  wnman  ihould  be  undreiaed  beTnre  gitti^ 

which  it!  piogreu  ii   uiually  conte mpltled.     The  Into  bed :  her  ihift  hid  better  be  tueked  up  ataiad 

flnt  Riue  ii  that  in  which  the  head  of  the  child  hen  *<<d,  initeid  of  ■  ihift  below,  a  petumat  will 

eolen  the  pelvia.  paiiing   down  at  far  >■  it  can  do   much    belter,   ai   it   aarea   the   bora.       Hliea 

move  without  changing  ila  poallion.     The  second  placed  on  the  bed  »be  mult  lie  u  Bear  aa  poaaiWe  to 

lacludea   the   period  of  the    child'a   head  palling  the  edge,  and  in  the  poilare  before  dcacnbed ;  Ail 

through  the  cavity  oF  the  vagina  and  ot  exlemum.  ia  equally  proper  in  the  eaiieat  ind  dkuI  diffiralt 

Tbe  third,  the  cbnuge  taken  place  In  the  v^lua  and  labour*.     The  lying-in  room  ahould  be  u  airy  ai 

M  eilemum.     The  fourth,  the  delivery  of  the  body  poHible ;  and  upon  thia  principte  it  ia  ikat  tbe  pnor 

of  the  child,  and  the  etpuliion  of  the  placenta.      In  people  in  the  country  get  about  KiaiKr  afb'r  Ijieg. 

one  of  the  two  Srit  itagea  the  oi  uteri  dilatea,  and  in  than  the  aane  claaa  of  inhabitanla  lA  tbe  nctro- 

iu  one  of  thethree  fint  the  membianeiareruptured.  poll  a  :  in  the  geneieliiy  of  coltagea  it  i*  not  ne- 

1d   the   tegular  proceaa   of  natural  labour,  the  ceuoy  In  be  very  aniioua  about  thi> ;  Iberc  arc  few 

ittii,  by  the  contnctiona  of  the  uterui,  ia  foreed  of  them  ao  air-tight  but  that  they  will  do  witboot  a 

down  and  puied  through  the  oi  externum.     The  ventilator.     If  bod  ia  prupoaed  during  labour,  we 

ulecua,   afier  an  inlervii  of  teit,  again    coulracti,  ahould  generally  apeak  rather  agatnil  than  Id  favmr 

by  which  eflbrt  tbe  ahouldera  are  expelled.      The  ofii ;  forif  food  be  taken,  it  muitbeeither  digoied 

DuriiQ  Ibe  progreii  of  expulaion  tbe  ulerui  coo'  chief:  if  dtgeiled,  it  beeomei  the  fuel  offeTCT;  if 
(racta  around  the  remaining  parta  oF  tlie  child,  and  it  lemaia  undigcited,  the  stomach  and  lowda  arc 
at  tbe  time  the  placenta  only  remaina.  the  uterut  ia  all  the  wane  for  it ;  the  proper  reftcrimwnt  ii  lea 
wilh  diy  tnaal,  aa  thia  will  do  nn  harm.  Tbe  mot 
ahould  frequently  be  evacuated,  and  the  pctioeun 
be  aupporled  with  the  practitioxer'a  left  hand  at 
toon  ai  the  child'a  brad  reiU  upon  it. 

The  reoion  why  the  perineum  needa  Uiii  aap- 
porl   ia   almply  this ;  a  woman  bean  down  witb  i 
force  equal  to  three,  one  of  wbicfa  ia  Tolunury; 
the  natural  aCruclure  oF  the  perineum   baa  en^ded 
it  to  lupport,  without  danger,  the  coatreciion  of 
the   ulerui;  it  haa  therefore,  of  it>clF,  a  power  lu- 
aimoai  aiwaya  a  niicnarge  oi  mucui  linged  with      perior  to  two.  which  ii  the  force  of  uterine  con- 
blood  from  tlie  vagiua,  and  the  blood  ii  lomelimei     traction;    but,   in    contei|ueace    of    the    ftniaa'i 
iutrnaixed  in  considerahle  quBntiiy;  a  fact,  how.     voluntary  efforts   being   added    to   the  involuntaiy 
ever,  which  ii  of  no  consequence.     There  ia  it  ihia     eflbrli  of  the  ulerua,  a  force  equal  to  three  li  acting 
time  alio  very  generally  an  uneasy  oppieition  about     agaiiiil  a  power  equal  to  only  two.      By  pretiiBg 
the  przcordia ;  and  ai  the  paini  incrcate  in  violence,     agiinit  thii  part,  wc  do  not  say  the  bead  ibaD  not 
vomiting  will  often  aiiseFroni  ihc  extreme  diitrnsion     come  nut;  we  only  lay  it  thall  not  come  ttamugh 
of  the  oa  uteri,  and  tlie  pulie  generally  augmenia  in     a  hole  which  ia  too  imall  to  receive  iL      In  ssppun. 
alrength  and  Frequency.     At  Itiesanie  time  the  pro.     ing   the  perineum,   it  may   be   done  Ihrou^  Ibe 
grettive  pretiure  oF  the  child's  head  expeli  almoit     medium  oF  a  folded  cloth,  which  ii  held  in  the  band 
involuntarily  bolh  the  urine  and  feces  i  while  from     upon  the  perineum,  and  keeps  the  hand  dean  from 
Ibe  lidnlty  of  tbe  scialic  nerve  cramp  and  para,     occasional  dltchargei  of  meconium  or  fiecea,  «aien> 
lyiii  occaHonally  lake  ptore  from  Ihe  same  cause.         &c  ond  the  perineum  should  not  be  left  uniu(<ponrd 
In  labouTi  of  evEry  kind  there  are  many  Utile     till  the  ihoulderi  are  botn  ;  indeed  taocraiioa  mon 
lliinga  to  be  attended  to,  wliich,  though  iceiningly     frequently  happcna  while  the  iboulden  are  paiiing 
frivoloui,   are  yet   oF    greai    importance,   and   in     than  when  Ihe  head  ia.     The  great  art  ia,  to  give 
geoeral  arc  only  acquired  by  proetice :  Ural,  then,     support  close  to  ihe  edge,  againit  which  the  grealot 
llw  bed  should  be  so  made,  that  Ihe  woman  may     force  ii  acting,  for  the  puts  give  way  6nt  at  ibe 
lie  comfortably  bolh    in    labour   and  after  labour,     edge.     Tbe  perineum  ii  to  be  aupported  from  tbe 
and  that  she  mav  lie  in  the  l>eBt  way  with  icj^ard     time  that  it  is  alreiched  by  the  pressure  of  the  bnd. 
If  she  is  used  to  a  mattress  she     and   we  muil   take  care  that  we  apply  Hifficient 
lieing  the  best  sort  of  bed;  but     force   to  counteract  tbe   voluntary   efforts  of  the 
maittess,  she  may  be  alloKcd     pitlenl. 
-bed,  first  making  it  as  nearly         As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  breathes,  and  eiin. 
ess  by  belting   the  feathers  all     we  should  lie  ihe  navel  tiring.     To  lie  this,  abosi 
de  of  the  bod.     lI|)on  the  fe-i-     ten  thtetds  must  be  joinid   in    Ihe   ligature ;   the 
■hould   be  laid   and   »   sheel,     first  made  about  two  inches    Fiom  ibe  I'ody,  and 
mnimon   red  sbecp  skin,  or  in     the  second  the  sinie  distance  From  that  again,  or 
of  oil  ikin  or  oil  clutli ;  over     towards  tbe    placenta.     The  division    is  made  te- 
bled    to   four   thicknesses:  ami     tweeii  the    two   ligilurcs   the   second    bong    o.i!v 
n  this  Four  limes  doubled,  only     intended    to  prevent  the  blood  evipiDg  frfm  ihe 
11  sheet    is   to   be  Uid  acru^s,     divided   roni,    and   itatninc    the   b.d.     Th.-    Bt\t 
'inliicad  by  lapca.    When  the    tiep  to  the  sciuiation  of  the  ihild  u  tbe  |iV.a^ 


only   efficiently  large  to  conti 
tSbn  of  Ihe  utenm  heretofore, 
inlemal  surface,  not  only  aiaisU 

placenta,  but  becomei  Ihe  cause 

in  it.     The  ne 

jy  contracting 

of  the  icpBriliaD 

while  the  ume  power,  which  aeuaratei  the  placen 
and  throws  it  ofT,   pteveols  the  occurrence  of  an 
Krioui  hemorrhage.     This  ii  1  most  beautiful  illu 
tiation  of  the  mercy  and  power,  as  well  ai  wiido 
of  the  Almighty. 

At  the  commencement   of  thij   process  there 
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4(y  cloths    under  tbe  patfetit  and   ta  the  pcti.  -  been  inactiTe  lor  the  lett  of  the  timCy  and  cannot 

newn.    Midwivm  apply  Ihem  warm ;  this  should  then  be  so  fit  to  act. 

only  kw  done  in  winter,  for  warmth  increases  the        The  next  Icind  of  difficulty  in  regard  to  labour  is 

discharge  from  the  uterus*    We  should  then  lay  debility  of  the  uterus,  not  ditposiog  It  to  contract: 

the  hand  on  the  abdomen,  to  ascertain  wl^ther  this  may  happen  in  a  woman  otherwise  strong,  as 

there  ia  another  child  in  the  uterus ;  being  satis-  a  roan  may  have  a  weak  arm,  while  the  rest  of  his 

fied  of  that,  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  eatraction  body  may  be  strong.     Such  a  woman  may  have 

of  the  placenta.  no  cbarscter  of  wetness  about  her  but   this,  so 

The  uterus  contracts  ader  the  birth  of  the  child,  that  we  may  not  be  able  very  readily  to  gu^  at 
ao  as  to  cofluio  only  this  substance ;  and  its  con-  the  cause  when  it  exists.  It  is  not  proper  to  give 
tract  ions  being  continued,  the  suiface  naturally  stimulants  and  opiates  here  to  proToke  contrac- 
muat  first  loosen  and  then  separate  itself  from  that  tton  of  the  uterus ;  when  stimuli  are  giTen,  it  is 
of  the  placenta ;  and  the  same  contraction  which  not  recollected  that  they  produce  fever.  Opiatea 
separates,  expels  it.  It  is  generally  neceisaiy  to  are  not  quite  ao  exceptionable ;  th^  save  time 
pass  the  fingers  up  upon  the  cord  which  Is  held  in  to  the  practitioner,  but  in  their  effects  we  cannot 
the  other  hand,  and  if  we  be  able  to  feel  the  root  govern  them,  else  they  occasionally  save  the  wo- 
of the  placenta,  the  separation  is  complete,  and  man^s  strength. 

we  have  only  to  get  it  gently  out  from  the  os        Another  cause  of  difficult  labour  is  the  irregular 

uteri.    If  the  root  of  the  placenta  cannot  be  felt,  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus ;  where  thes 

it  is  dangerous  to  pull  the  cord  with  any  degree  longitudinal  set  and  the  circular  set  do  not  con- 

of  force;   it  is  still  attacl^  to  the  uterus,  and  tract  as  they  should  do  relatively  to  each  other. 

may  produce  inversion  of  the  worab^     When,  by  This  slways  arises  from  irritation  of  the  os  uteri* 

gently  drawing  the  cord,  we  have  got  the  placenta  in  needless  examinations.    The  patient  has  strong 

and    membranes   down   to   the  os  externum,   we  labour  pains  without  the  delivery  being  forwarded, 

ahould  have  a  bason  ready  to  slip  it  under  the  bed-  We  may  here  recommend  a  dose  of  opium ;  after 

clothes;   and  in  drawing  the    placenu   out,   the  which  it  is  probable  tho.t  upon  their  action   re- 

cleaoeit  way  to  bring  the  roembmnes  with   it  is  commencing,  it  will  be  in  the  natural  manner. 
to  turn  it  round,  by  which   means,  after  a  few        Passions  of  the  mind  are  the  next  set  of  causes 

turns,  we  separate  them  neatly ;  after  which  it  of  difficult  labour :  the  elTcct  of  them  ia  to  dimi- 

vriU  be  convenient  not  only  to  lay  under  the  pa-  nisb  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pains,  till 

tient  the  end  of  the  folded  sheet  which  hung  over  they  at  last  subside  altogether ;  and   this  will  all 

the  bed-side,  but  aim   to  make  some  degree  of  occur  in  constitutions  where  the  powers  of  action 

pressure    upon  the   abdomen    by   bandage,    after  were  originally  very  good.    These  things  show  the 

which   she  may  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  hopes  of  the  patient 

Durse.  to  the  pitch  of  security  and  confidence;  for  from 

DiJIcuH  Labour, — Of  difficult  labour  there  are  the  moment  that  her  confidence  fails  her,   from 

three  species.     First,  those  labours  which,  though  that   moment  the  pains  are  protracted,  and  that 

protracted,    are    ultimately  accomplished    by  the  merely  from  tlie  state  of  doubt  and  arising  anxiety, 

powers    of  nature  unaasisied  by  art.    SeconiUy,  This  points  out  the  necessity  of  never  forming  a 

those  which,  although  requiring  the  assistance  of  prognosis  of  duration ;  we  may  form  and  declare 

art,  yet  are  compatible  with  the  life  both  of  the  our  opinion  as  to  the  event,  but  never  the  length 

mother  and  the  child.     Thirdly,  those  which,  be-  of  time  which  the  labour  shall  Isst;  for  if  we  were 

aadea  being  accomplished  by  artificial  meana,  re-  to  speak  the  truth,  our  prognosis  would  be  in  ge- 

quire  that  either  the  life  of  the  child  must  give  nenil  very  unsatisfactory.    U  we  only  tell  a  patient 

way  to  save  the  parent,  or  of  the  parent  to  pre-  it  will  be  to-morrow  before  the  child  is  born,   it 

serve  the  child.  will  depress  her  resolution,  and  damp  her  perseve- 

The  first  source  of  difficulty  is  weakneas:   we  ranee;  the  pains  will  diminish,  and  she  will  be  all 

know  that  labour  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  the  worse  for  what  has  been  said. 
force  or  power;  therefore  labour  is  more  likely        The  os  uteri  may  also  become  a  cause  of  dif- 

to  be  difficult  in  weak  than  in  strong  women :  we  ficult  hbour  by  its  being   tigid.     This  state  is 

have  many  proofs  to  the  contrary ;  but  generally  natural  to  some  women,  and  especially  those  who 

speakicg  it  is  so.  are  somewhat  advsnced  in  life  when  they  begin 

Fatness  is  anotlter  predisposing  cause  of  diffi-  to  bear;  also  with  the  first  child  the  parts  dilate 

cult  labour:  fatness  offers  resistance,  and  generally  more  slowly   than   in  subsequent  labours.     Rigi- 

occurs  in  women  of  weak  constitutions ;  so  that  dity  msy  arise  from   repeat.^d  and  useless  exa- 

here  we  hnve  both  resistance  and  want  of  power,  minations,    and  where  the   os  uteri  is   rigid,   it 

All    asthmatic  and   pulmonary  complaints  gene-  forms  one  of  the  most  painful  labours,  accom- 

raliy  will  cause  difficult  labour.     We  know  that  to  panied  with  excruciating  pains  in  tlie  back.    This 

assist  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  it  is  necessary  state  is  stiendcd  with  inclination  to  vomit  and  to 

to  take  and  keep  a  full  inspiration ;  and  where  the  sleep,  both  which  things  are  in  themselves  useful ; 

chest  is  not  equal  to  the  task  imposed   upon  it,  for  kleep  restores  the  strength  of  the  body,  while 

the  Ubour  will  be  more  probably  protracted.  the  vomiting  strengthens  the  bearing  down. 

Deformity  of  body,  attended  with  constitutional        The  os  uteri  when  in  this  rigid   state  resem- 

weakness,  will  generally  produce  difficulty  in  la-  bles  inflammation  in  being  tender  to  the  touch ; 

bour;  it  is  most  likely  that  in  these  cases  the  pel-  its  hardness  almost  reminds  us  of  a  board,  which 

vis  is  not  formed  as  it  should  be,  partaking  of  the  is  bored  through  the  middle  with  an  auger.     This 

state  in  which  most  of  the  other  bones  are.    If  a  is  one  of  two  kinda  of  rigid  os  uteri ;  the  other 

woman  be  too  young,  the  pelvis  will  not  be  per-  description  of  which  gives  a  very  different  feel : 

fectly  formed ;  and  if  too  old,  the  parta  will  be  it  is  more  apt  to  give  way  under  the  finger,  is  of 

rigid:   the  best  time  for  a  woman  to  commence  a  pulpy  substance,  and  In  some  measure  resem- 

child-bearing  is  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  h\e»  the  inteitioe  of  an  animal  filled  with  water, 

twenty-fite.  For  though  a  woman  may  be  in  perfect  and  drawn  into  a  circle ;  and  though  this  is  not 

health  at  thirty-six,  /ct  we  know  that  the  parta  so  rigid  to  the  finger  as  the  other,  yet  it  is  longer 

were  designed  to  bf  uaed  at  eighteen;  and  hare  in  giving  way.    This  aoti  of  awcBing  or  '**  * 
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ing  Is  soknetimcs  occrasioncd  by  cedema,  or  ccchy- 
mosis,  as  it  has  been  known  to  arise  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour:  at  the  same  time  it  lies  between  the 
OS  pubis  and  the  child's  head.  It  generally  hap- 
pens that  from  the  pain  there  is  a  degree  of  fever 
present.  But  when  once  one  part  of  the  enlarged 
circle  retires  behind  the  head,  the  whole  of  it  slips 
up,  and  the  child  is  sometimes  born  in  five  mi- 
nutest  if  there  is  no  resistance  from  the  soft 
parts. 

We  must  here  b2  very  cautious  not  to  allow  ihp 
woman  to  e^atui  herself  in  fruitless  eflorts ;  for 
which  reason  we  should  explain  to  her  that  it  will 
be  of  no  avail  that  (he  moulh  of  the  womb  is  not 
large  enough  to  admit  of  (he  child's  passing,  and 
that  it  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  will  be  a  work 
of  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  she 
may  make  to  shorten  it.  We  should. in  the  mean- 
while fill  up  our  time  and  keep  up  her  attention 
by  ordering  an  injection,  or  making  some  other 
preparation  ;  and  if  the  last  be  a  ^ix  or  eight 
ounce  mixture,  in  case  the  os  uteri  is  very  irrit- 
able, and  hv  frequent  examination  has  been  ren- 
dered  more  so  by  being  deprived  of  its  mucus, 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture. 

In  difHcull  1  ibours  it  will  now  and  then  happen 
that  the  vagina  is  very  r'gid,  making  considerable 
resistance;  this  very  generally  depend?  on  irriin- 
lion,  bv  the  interference  ol  the  midwirc.  The 
consequence  is  that  inflammaiion  of  the  perios- 
teum and  membranes  covering  the  boiu's  very 
often  arises.  In  such  cases  patience  and  hori- 
zontal posture  are  both  grand  remedies  ;  besides 
which,  why  not  u^c  fomentations,  as  in  whitlow, 
or  any  other  case,  where  relaxation  is  wanted? 

The  next  cause  that  impedes  labour,  from  re- 
sistance of  the  soft  part?,  is  a  full  bladder  arnl 
suppression  of  urine;  this  is  not  a  formidable  evil. 
In  early  examination  we  shall,  instead  of  feeling 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  come  to  the  neck  of  the 
distended  bladder  ;  but  in  the  progress  of  labour 
the  child's  head  presses  upon  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  which  pressure  causes  the  suppression. 
This  will  never  happen  if  the  bladder  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  early  part  of  labour,  be- 
cause the  lime  between  the  head's  being  al  the 
upper  aperture  of  the  pel\i55  and  delivery  is  in 
general  of  a  moderate  duration,  in  whleh  no  se- 
rious accumuUiion  can  take  place  in  the  bladder, 
unless  the  labour  is  verN'  long.  When  it  is  peces- 
sary  to  draw  off  the  urine,  the  catheter  will  enter 
the  meatus  urinarius  with  i;realer  ease  if  its  curve 
be  a  little  increased ;  wiih  regard  to  a  woman  in 
this  situation,  we  should  never  rest  satisiled  thai 
her  bladder  is  net  dani^erously  full,  beca»isc  we 
SCO  a  litile  water  which  has  passed  witliout  the 
instrument.  We  must  never  allow  the  wofnan's 
delicaev  or  dislike  to  prevent  our  ex.iniiiiiu£j :  wc 
must  represt  iH  to  her  ilitMnijx^rlance  ol  it;  r>r  it 
si'.e  die  from  a  binst  Modder,  it  will  be  a  very  d.e- 
pIor;;ble  ei.cui!. stance,  as  il  is  so  easily  pre- 
vented. 

Contraction  of  the  vagina  forms  anollier  impe- 
diment to  labour.  If  this  be  tl.e  const«juence  of 
a  cicatrix  it  will  sometimes  be  proper  to  divide  it 
by  a  knife,  in  order  to  allow  the  child's  head  to 
pass;  though  when  we  attempt  to  divide  it  high 
up,  w'c  are  in  a  very  dilicate  situation  on  account 
of  ihe  bladder  and  rectum  ;  and  if  the  head  have 
passed  so  far  forward  as  to  eome  into  view,  it  will 
be  advis.^able  to  have  it  to  nature.  I^xcrcsccnces 
arising  from  the  os  uteri  or  va;;iua  may  impede 
ur,    tliuLigh  thcbc  causes  in  j^cnerul  only  pro- 


duce slight  difficulty:  the  ob  uteri  has  been 
known  to  be  in  such  a  state  from  a  tomour  en  its 
side,  thvt  only  two  thirds  of  the  circle  bare  di- 
lated for  the  passage  of  the  child*s  head.  In  mor. 
cases  the  tumour  is  pushed  aside,  sn  that  k 
occupies  a  protected  situation  during  labour,  aod 
the  head  passes  very  well. 

An  unfavourable  state  of  the  omen  maj  pry* 
tract  labour.  It  is  stated  that  the  narel-siring 
may  be  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  child  m  ift 
passage  through,  by  which  the  effect  of  eark 
pain  is  lost ;  being  held  on  each  side  by  the  string, 
it  is  forced  a  IHile  forward  in  each  pshi,  retiriog 
again  as  soon  as  the  pain  goes  off.  It  Aa^%  nut 
appear  likely  however  that  this  ever  happens,  he- 
cause  the  effect  attributed  to  the  dasticity  of  the 
cord  may  be  seen  in  every  labour  firom  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  soft  parts,  and  more  particnlarN- 
where  the  head  is  larger  than  the  carity  of  tSe 
pelvis,  i^o  that  there  is  no  reason  to  beliere  tbb 
to  be  a  cause  of  di.licult  labour.  Yet  we  tvzr 
now  speak  of  its  treatment,  when  it  does  occur. 
The  cord  is  frequency  turned  round  the  neck  ci 
the  child  when  the  circulation  is  not  in  the  lease 
interrupted;  in  this  case  we  have  only  to  turn  a 
oft'  the  neck,  and  if  the  circulation  be  ft  It,  leave 
it.  Where  the  loop  round  the  neck  is  ti^hi  to  a* 
to  interrupt  the  pulse,  we  may  loosen  it  by  p3S!»- 
ing  the  finger  between  it  and  the  skin  of  tl^  oeck, 
so  as  to  feel  the  pulse  again.  It  has  been  said  t>j 
be  sometimes  so  tight  as  not  to  admit  of  its  be^nf; 
slackened  at  all ;  this  is  just  possible,  and  tba 
most  improbable  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  chea 
to  be  divided  iNnweeii  two  ligatures. 

Rigidity  of  the  membranes  has  been  stated  to 
produce  difficult  labour.  It  has  been  ol<sprved  la- 
bour was  quicker  when  the  membranes  were  rop 
tured  early  t  but  though  the  labour  is  slower,  it  :s 
safer  where  the  membranes  are  unruptured. 
Where  (he  mcmbrants  are  to  be  opened,  thrre 
have  ken  a  great  number  of  prelty-lcoking  tr- 
struments  invented  for  doing  it;  long  tul>rs,  si 
the  end  of  which  blades  or  points  were  projcriCTJ. 
But  it  requires  more  skill  in  telling  where  ihrr 
fchoidd  be  let  alone,  than  where  they  should  if 
meddled  with.  With  the  first  child'  thc>  must 
never  be  broken  ;  the  inferior  parts  of  the  [*«- 
ngL"  dilate  but  slowly,  and  require  the  assisiance 
which  the  membranes  are  capable  of  giving.  But 
in  subsequent  laliours  perhaps  it  may  be  adn^rt- 
sible,  where  the  pelvis  and  soft  pan's  are  koowTJ 
la  be  capacious  and  yielding.  Tljc  time  when 
they  should  be  broken  is  when  the  head  roiv  S;? 
reeeived  into  the  os  uteri  upon  their  brcjkii,:. 
Never  must  they  be  broken  before  the  os  u'er  s 
of  the  proper  size;  it  they  be  we  cause  a  cvn- 
tinual  drivelling  of  the  waters,  which  in  ifelf  .* 
produ(  tive  of  great  delay.  It  will  often  picMnr. 
the  liLour  twu  days:  it  has  been  knoivn  to  j  te- 
trad It  three  weeks. 

A  frequent  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  mrr- 
branes  is  the  using  too  volent  exercise  fnr  •>- 
parts  (0  bear.  The  riding  in  a  coach  ever  tV 
rough  stones  will  bring  it  on,  as  the  weaker  p;rt 
will  always  give  way  first;  another  ca-js?  ct  tr- 
membranes  giving  way  may  be  the  dca;h  rit  t^- 
child,  for  dead  members  will  give  wav  v  1  en  i 
living  member  will  not  give  wav. 

The  next  cause  of  difScull  labour  is  in  th*  iT'- 
proportionate  size  of  the  child's  head  cor  -:r-J 
Willi  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  This  is  net  rrr^. 
ties  ossium;  but  a  disease  which,  Indcpr-dert  t 
that,  is  capable  of  producing  conMdercl!.'  ..  ♦*^. 
culiy,     TJie  diabrtnl  size  of  the  bead  mill   re  i. 
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ht€  the  ptogttu' ci  xht  labour.  Tlie  bead  may 
lie  ao  large  as  oot  to  paaa^  and  this  iocreased  size 
of  bead  may  be  combiaed  vlth  a  state  of  pelvia 
which  in  shape  rcsemblai  a  man's;  which  pelvis 
would  not  admit  a  head  of  an  ordinary  size.  The 
brad  nuty  also  be  accidentally  larger  than  it  should 
be,  for  two  heads  of  the  same  absiolutc  size  shall  in 
labour  prove  to  be  cf  different  sizes :  that  is,  the 
first  shall  give  way  and  allow  of  compreasioo  by 
the  soft  parts;  while  the  second,  by  being  more 
perfectly  ossified,  will  not  allow  the  bones  to  slip 
one  over  the  other,  aa  in  the  Brst  instance;  for 
whicb  reason  one  of  these  two  beads  will  in  cflecl 
be  laiger  than  the  other :  the  volume  of  tbe  head 
may  be  also  ioereated  by  a  descent  of  one  or  both 
the  bands ;  or  it  may  orcupy  undue  space  by  a 
wrong  position.  In  all  these  cascSt  instead  of  trust* 
ing  to  time»  or  using  instrnmciiia,  we  may  generally 
•fiord  relief  by  introduciag  the  fingers  and  turning 
the  head  right.  Independently  of  these  difficulties 
there  are  othera  of  a  totally  dilTerent  class,  and 
which  produce  difficulty  ciiiefly  by  rendering  a 
labour  more  ooaiplex.  The  first  which  we  SbtXi 
notice  Is  the  presentation  of  the  umUlical  funis. 

We  IwTe  already  expfauocd  that  the  foetal  life 
is  tbet  of  a  fish ;  that  it  is  ftirni&hed  with  an 
apparatus  resendittag  gills ;  Uiat  the  funis  is  ana« 
logous  to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein ;  and 
tliat  the  circulation  through  it,  if  stopped,  produces 
death  upon  the  same  principle  that  sufrucalion  does 
to  an  animal  which  breathes.  Hence  the  import* 
ance  of  the  funis  presenting.  Let  what  part  will 
present*  arms,  legs,  shoulders,  or  breech,  it  is  of 
consequenee  from  this  circumstance  chiefly.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  in  regard  to  the  woman*s  safety, 
and  all  treatment  is  applicable  merely  upon  the 
simple  ground  of  preserving  the  child's  life  while 
labour  goes  forward.  From  whatever  cause  the 
funis  has  presented,  the  effect  is  the  same,  and  the 
treatment  must  be  directed  by  tlic  circumstances  of 
the  case*  Suppose  the  membranes  lately  brolceni 
and  the  os  uteri  pretty  fully  dilated;  the  funis 
being  down*  The  best  practice  here  will  be  to  turn 
the  child  aud  bring  down  the  feet ;  as  this  affbrda 
the  best  chance  for  saving  the  child's  life :  though 
where  this  happens  with  the  first  child,  it  is  as  well 
to  let  it  remain,  for  the  operation  of  turning  will 
then  of  itself  produce  the  death  of  the  child.  Sup. 
pofre  the  head  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  navel-string 
pulsating  in  the  vagina;  the  be^  way  is  to  return 
U,  and  follow  it  up  with  a  long  otrip  of  cloth,  or 
handkerchief,  artfully  pushed  up,  so  as  effectually  to 
prevent  its  coming  tUiwn  again.  And  as  this  is  tlie 
only  chance  that  we  have  of  Icetpin^  it  above  the 
pelvis,  this  should  never  be  left  tindotie:  and  nt 
hiAt  the  head  will  get  so  far  i^own,  that  it  can  be 
delivered  by  the  forceps  immediiitt^ly.  In  nil  cases 
we  should  recollect  that  the  woman's  safety  iitver 
must  be  hazarded  by  doing  that  which  wilt  only  obtain 
aprecarious  chance  for  savicg  the  life  of  the  child. 

PluraUty  of  Children, — The  disposition  to  mul- 
tiply is  general  throughout  the  whole  cre^^iion  ;  evtn 
ill  vegetables  it  is  not  unusual  to  >ee  two  kernels  in 
one  cut;  and  the  sheep,  instead  of  having  one 
larabt  will  sometimes  biing  two.  All  uniparous 
animals  may  have  two  joung  ores,  though  in  some 
species  it  is  more  frequent  than  in  others :  it  is  not 
so  common  for  a  mare  to  have  two  foals*  as  for  the 
ewe  to  have  two  lambs.  In  the  human  subject 
twins  occur  once  in  about  foily-eight  labours:  this 
oaleulation  is  taken  from  Uie  lying-in  hospitals  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.    There  are  some* 


tbnes  more  than  two  (  %s  three,  four,  and  five  ;  bul 
aneb  instances  are  extivmely  rare.  Dr.  (MkMm 
mentions  a  case  where  in  atf  early  aiiacBrriage  he 
saw  six  distinct  ova,  each  complete;  and  there  ia 
a  monument  in  Holland  to  a  woman,  who,  the  in- 
scriptioo  declares,  had  365  children.  But  it  signU 
fies  not  whether  thrre  is  one  or  365  in  the  uterus, 
for  each  has  rtiU  its  distinct  bag  of  membranes,  eacb 
its  own  pbeeata:  though  sometimes  the  placenta 
are  joined  so  closely,  that  they  would  almost  teem 
onecahe. 

There  is  no  mark  by  which  we  can  dlattngnisl^ 
twins  till  after  the  birth  of  one  child.     It  has  been 
said  that  labour  is  then  more  slow   than  at  other 
tiroes;    but  this  would  imply  that  single  laboura 
were  never  slow,  which   happens  tu  be  very  ftr 
from  true.     Another  opioton  ia  that  the  woman  it 
bigger  than  in  other  labours,  'and  this  would  seem 
to  be  very  natural ;  but  it  certainly  ia  not  very  truey 
but  veiy  much  the  contrary  ;  and  many  practitioner* 
have  declared  that  they  have  never  once  been  right 
in  their  opinion  upon  this  subject.     So  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  labour  at  first  will  depend  on  itself, 
without  any  reference  to  the  child.     But  after  one 
child  is  bom,  we  can  easily  lay  our  hand  upon  the 
abdomen,  and  determine  the  point ;  not  forgetting 
that  wliere  there  are  more  than  one  child,  the  pla- 
centa must  never  be  brought  down  till  the  last  child 
is  delivered ;  for  if  we  use  any  force  so  as  to  detach' 
a  part  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  we  produce 
a  flooding.      If  the  abdomen  be  examined  before- 
delivery,  we  shall  feel  the  tumour  reaching  high  up 
to  the  scrobiculous  cordis ;  if  sfter  delivery,  we  shall 
perceive  a  rotraded  tumour  lying  on  one  side  above 
the  pelvis  like  a  footbail.  If  we  examine  the  abdomet^ 
in  a  twin  case,  after  one  child  is  delivered  we  shal) 
not  be  able  to  say,  from  the  diminished  size  of  the 
tumour,  that  one  child  has  come  away. 

When  we  have  ascertained  that  a  second  chil<t 
remains  in  the  uterus,  we  should  wait  quietly,  an<^ 
without  communicating  the  fact  to  the  patient 
herself,  lest  we  alarm  her,  till  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  pain,  we  find  the  part  that  presents ;  and  if  it 
be  an  arm  or  shoulder,  we  should  tuck  up  the  sleeve 
of  our  shirt,  and  pass  up  the  hand  greased  into  the 
uterus,  without  any  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
woman  ;  it  is  here  belter  avoided,  and  the  child  ma/ 
be  turned  at  once.  The  one  child  haa  already 
passed ;  therefore  the  contractions  of  the  uteru# 
and  vagina  will  be  a  smaller  Impediment  here 
than  in  any  otiier  case.  Before  we  thus  act,  how.- 
ever,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  patient  to  recruir 
herself  awhile.  If  the  practitioner  be  a  young 
man,  it  is  best  to  wait  about  four  hours,  liefore  ho 
does  any  thing  towards  the  delivering  the  secoml- 
child ;  an  cxiuriencfd  person  probably  need  not' 
wait  so  long.  If  we  wait  four  hours,  no  harm  can  hap-' 
)ien  fram  hastening  the  delivery  ;  we  have  waited  so* 
long  Bstoju&iify  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

A  twin  cnse  is  not  quite  Bo  safe  as  a  single  birth  ; 
for  the  wtiman  hIII  sometimes  die  without  our' 
being  able  to  ^ive  the  iea&t  re^.^on  for  it.  As  there 
have  been  some  fatal  instances  we  should  be  upon 
our  guard  not  to  say  there  is  no  danger  in  kuch  a 
case  ;  we  may  say  they  are  commonly  not  cases  of 
danger,  but  should  not,  when  a&ked,  affirm  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe. 

Convtdnont, — Cases  of  puerperal  convulsion  bear 
strong  analogy  to  epileptic  fits :  so  much  %Oy  that 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish 'them  at  first 
sight,  excepting  from  thediflerent  degree  of  violence- 
attending  eacb:   the  fit  of  puerperal  convulaioua' 
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being  mach  more  Tiolent  Xhan  any  fit  of  q>ilepsy.  There  are  two  cases  of  puerpenYconmlsiooivlurd 

The  paroxjTsm  is  so  violent  indeed,  that  a  womao»  are  very  distinct :  one  is  a  convulsion  dependant  on 

who,  when  in  health,  was  by  no  means  strong,  has  some  organic  affection  of  the  brain  3  the  oAer,  on 

shaken  the  whole  room  with  her  exertions.  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system.     Wbeie 

Puerperal  convulsions  may  occasionally  arise  at  puerperal  convulsion  arises  from  the  Ibnner,  but 
anytime  between  the  sixth  month  and  the  com-  more  fttpecially  from  fulness  of  vessels  or  eztrnvass* 
pletion  of  labour ;  they  seldom  or  never  happen  be-  tion,  it  is  always  preceded  by  some  aymptoms, 
fore  the  sixth  month.  They  may  arise  as  the  first  which,  if  watched,  will  enable  us  to  relieve,  if  the 
symptom  pf  labour,  in  the  course  of  labour,  or  aiVer  patient  sends  in  time,  which,  however.  Is  rarely  doB& 
the  isbour  is  in  other  respects  finished.  Puerperal  In  a  patient  strongly  disposed  to  tbis  compleini, 
convulsions  have  these  characters  belonging  to  them ;  there  will  be  a  sense  of  great  fulness  in  tbe  vq;ioa 
4hey  always  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  those  paroxysms  of  the  brain,  which  amounts  even  Co  pre8OTf«.'gid» 
occur  periodically  like  labour  pains  ;  so  that  there  is  diness  in  the  latter  periods  of  piegnancy,  dizsioess 
a  considerable  space,  perhaps  two  hours,  between  in  the  head,  and  a  sensation  of  we^t  when  die  bcid 
the  two  first  attacks :  after  this,  they  become  more  stoops  forward,  which  gives  bcr  the  ides  tihat  she 
frequent.  They  not  only  occur  with  the  labour  pains,  shall  not  be  able  to  raise  it  again ;  imperftct  vi»Ni; 
but  in  the  intervals ;  snd  whether  there  have  been  bodies  dancing  before  the  eyes,  sometimes  dark,  at 
labour  pains  or  not,  before  they  come  on  we  shsll  others  luminous.  This  state  of  the  eyes  deaoles  liil. 
always  find  the  os  uteri  dilated,  and  it  is  sure  to  be<*  ness  of  the  vessels  of  the  hesd  more  surely  than  any 
come  dilated  from  the  continuance  of  these  convul.  other  symptom,  and  if  allowed  to  coniiaue  wfll  lead 
sions ;  and  at  length,  if  the  woman  be  not  relieved,  to  extravasation  and  'puerperal  coovukions.  T1»e 
and  the  convulsions  continue  without  killing  her,  disturbed  vision  is  a  very  strong  symptom,  aadmoit 
the  child  is  actually  expelled,  without  any  labour  never  be  pasred  over.  If  attmed  to  early,  evea 
pains  at  all.  On  opening  such  cases  aAer  death,  though  symptoms  of  the  complaint  are  present,  stSl 
where  the  convulsions  have  been  violent,  the  child  it  may,  by  timely  assiduity  on  our  part,  be  prevented 
has  been  found  partly  expelled  from  the  contraction  from  ending  in  premature  labour.  Here  repealed 
of  the  uterus ;  which  power  is  capable  of  expelling  bleedings  and  purgatives  are  all  ia  all ;  ibe  eole  ob- 
it even  after  death.  In  one  case  in  which  it  hap«  ject  being  to  take  off  stimuli.  After  bleeding,  and 
pened,  the  whole  child  was  expelled  except  the  head,  before  any  aperient  is  given  by   the  monlli,  wt 

It  is  a  disease  depending  on   the  uterus,  and  should  give  a  solution  of  soft  soap  in  warni  snUer  as 

brought  on  by  the  labour  pains ;  or  if  arising  be-  an  injection ;  it  is  the  quickest  as  well  as  tte  anreat 

fore  them,  is  of  itself  capable  of  expelling  the  child,  means;  then  a  purgative  mixture,  with  maana  and 

if  the  woman  survive  long  enough.     It  occurs  in  Epsom  salts.    By  these  means,  that  is»  by  Ueedisig, 

all  presentations :  sometimes  with  the  first  child,  purging,  and  the  abstinence  of  all  solid  food  and 

and  sometimes  with  those  born  afterwards.     It  re-  wine,  no  more  blood  is  raade^  what  the  patient  has  is 

sembles  hysteria,  as  well  as  epilepsy  ;  but  is  more  diminished,  and  she  gets  gradually  better. 

violent  than  either.     No  force  can  restrain  a  wo«  When  convulsion  arises  from  a  general  irrlialle 

man  when  in  these  convulsions,  be  the  same  wo-  state  of  ner\*es,  it  is  difficult  to  disttnguiab  the  dis- 

man  naturally  ever  so  weak.     The  distortion  of  the  ease  before  it  becomes  established.    It  is  most  fre* 

countenance,  again,  is  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  quent  in  large  towns,  and  in  those  women  who  lesd 

conceived ;   in  regard  to  deformity,  burpassing  any  the  most  indolent  life;  hence  it  ia  foand  id  the  &st 

thing  the    imaginstion  of  the    most  extravagant  circles  of  fashion,  in  preference  to  the  others  ;  sad 

painter  ever  furnished:  nothing  bears  any  resem.  there  is  one  grand  circumstance  which  ban  great 

blance  to  the  progress  of  this  disease ;  the  rapidity  influence   in  its    production,  that  is,   a  woman's 

with   which  the  eyes   op6n  and  shut,  tlie  sudden  being  with   child  when  she  shookl    not.      Betng 

twirlings  of  the  mouth,   are  altogether  frightful,  obliged  to  live  in  a  atate  of  teclasion  from  sodety 

dreadful,  and  inconceivable.  for  some  months  perhaps,  she  reflects  and  brooib 

These  convulsions  are  by  no  means  external  only ;  over  every  thing  which  relates  to  her  satnatian,  and 

respiration  is  first  affected  with  a  hissing,  and  catch-  which  gives  her  pain :  she  recoiUeetS  afae  ia  not  to 

ing>     The  patient  stretches  herself  out,  and  imme-  enjoy  the  society  of  the  babe  she  has  borne,  b«t  on 

diately  the  convulsion  begins.     The  next  symptom  the  contrary  w411  be  obliged  perh^M  to  part  with  ft 

which  arises  comes  on  after  the  convulsive  motions  for  ever :  she  is  afraid  of  her  sttoation  being  known, 

have  continued  in  their  utmost  violence  for  a  time ;  snd  that  she  shall  be  constdered  on  notcast  to  so- 

the  u'omans  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  snores  like  an  ciety.     In  this  way  she  will  brood  in  sditndei,  till  at 

apoplectic  patient,   indicating  great  fulness  about  last  the  mere  irritation  of  labour  may  be  suffieiest 

tl)e  brain.     These  symptoms  are   succeeded  by  a  to   excite  puerpera^  cooTulsionaf      The  ^flereeee 

comatose  sleep,  outof  which  she  awakes  astonished,  between  this  kind  of  puerperal  ooBVnlsiooa  and  the 

on  being  told  what  has  happened,  not  in  the  least  other  does  not  probably  ecist  in  anything  vidfale; 

aware  that  she  has  been  in  a  fit;  and  then  she  will  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  the  diflerenoe  exactly:  bac 

fall  into  another  fit,  out  of  which  she  will  ngain  just  as  it  is  coming  on,  the  woman  will  earepSain 

recover  as  l>efore.     It  rarely  bappens  that  the  uii-  suddenly  of  a  violent  pain  in  her  head,  or  the  ato- 

derstanding  is  taken  away  in  this  disease,  until  it  mach,  which  is  expressed  in  the  came  way  by  all 

has  been  repeated  several  times.     In  the  fit  the  women;  they  all  say  they  cannot  survive  the  para 

skia  becomes  dark  and  purple,  proving  that  the  cir-  if  it  return.      The  mode  of  treatment  wHl  noi  es* 

culation  through  the  lungs  is  not  free,  which  purple  sentially  vary -from  that  already  mentioned.     CKsr 

colour  leaves  the  woman  gradually  after  the  fit  is  gone;  plan  however  should  be  lesa  active^  and  opiate*  mar 

and  it  is  not  only  the  external  parts  of  the  muscles  of  be  allowed  to  succeecj  it. 

respiration  that  are  affected  here,  but  the'  uterus  also.  These  observations  rdate  to  eonvulsioas  aateee* 

This  is  known  by  introducing  the  hand  when  the  con-  dently  to  labour.    We  now  proceed  to  the  Hme 

vulsions  come  on :  the  uterus  will  contract,  but  with  disease  during  labour. 

a  tremulous  undetermined  sort  of  force,  perfectly  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  a  woman  has 

"Terent  from  what  it  does  at  any  other  time.  died  of  the  first  convulsion;  but  it  happens  mi.:* 
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tore  freqneiiUy  that  a  number  come  on  in  snecct-  cidental :   the  6rtt  happening  niott  commonlv  Jn 

on,  anOag  either  before  or  after  ddivery.    The  the  cenrix  uteri,  and  the  last  in  any  pait  of  the 

itieot  Tery  rarely  diet  in  the  fit,  though  she  die  uterus. 

om  the  conruidon ;    she  dies  in  the  comatose        Spontaneous  rupture  occurs  suddenly  and  unex^ 

ate  which  succeeds  to  the  fit;  and  if  we  be  sud-  peetedly,  and  always  without  any  warning,  snd  for 

mly  called  to  a  patient  in  this  sUte,  where  we  this  reason,  that  it  depends  on  the  irregular  action 

vunsUetoleamthectreumstancesof  the  case,  and  of  the  muscular  fibres;  and  all  muscular  contrac* 

e  evidently  see  there  is  great  fulness  about  the  tion  is  immediate.      It  most  commonly  happens, 

sad,  we  should  immediately  open  a  rein,  and  draw  that  when  the  head  of  the  child  is  in  the  cervisc 

ood  largely,  being  reguUted  by  the  appearance  of  uteri,  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  is  received 

e  body  and  what  we  are  able  to  learn  from  those  into  the  upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  aper- 

ound.    From  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  may  be  the  ture  of  the  pelvis  without  the  uterus  is  opposite  to 

:tent  of  the  first  bleeding ;  if  the  disease  go  on,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  within  the  uterus ;  the  conse- 

e  OS  uteri  do  not  admit  of  delivery  from  its  not  quence  is,  that  the  uterus  is  pressed  firmly  between 

log  in]  the    least  dilated,  the   convulsions    not  the  two  forces :  from  the  pressure  being  applied  in 

>ne  oS^  and  the  pulse  in  such  a  state  as  admits  of  this  situation,  the  longitudinal  fibres  can  only  con. 

we  should  bleed  again  and  again.     Some  prac-  tract  from  the  pressed  circle  towards  the  fundus ; 

loners  have  with  the  greatest  advantage  taken  and  upon  this  principle  it  will  not  tear  at  the  extre- 

cty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  day.    A  woman  in  this  mity,  but  will  tear  from  the  part  so  pressed  upon  ; 

ite  win  admit  of  divided  bleedings  very  largely,  the  rent  once  made,  may  run  in  any  direction, 
lis  takes  ofi"  the  pressure  from  the  brain,  mme  by        Accidental  rupture  occurs  from  the  action  of  the 

e  blood  while  in  its  vends ;  and  also  the  chance  uterus  being  violent  while  the  hand  of  the  practt. 

its  being  extravasated.    This  must  be  done  im-  tinner  is  within,  or  the  same  thing  may  happen 

idiately :  then  the  head  must  be  shaved,  and  a  from  pressure  of  the  knee,  or  some  other  part  of 

ge  blister  applied  over  the  whole  cranium.    The  the  child ;  which  last  is  frequently  the  cause, 
xt  means  ofrelieving  is  getting  the  bowels  into  action        The  manner  in  which  the  uterus  gives  wsy  in 

quickly  as  possible ;  first,  by  throwing  up  a  soft  thb  instance,  is  exactly  a  fibro  contracting  over  a 

ip  solution  in  the  form  of  injection^  and  then  by  pulley,  which  being  a  disadvantageous  position,  is 

ring  a  concentrated  solution  of  some  neutral  salt  liable  to  be  ruptured  if  the  contraction  is  strung, 

lb  infusion  of  senna.  Certain  symptoms  take  place  which  are  evidences 

If  it  be  a  case  of  convulsions  depending  on  trrita-  of  its  having  happened ;  one  is  a  sensation  of  a  sud- 

n,  we  may  certainly  do  aomething  more  fay  the  den  and  most  excruciating  pain,  which  always  conies 

i  of  opiates ;  and  here  we  must  be  limited  in  the  on  at  the  moment  of  the  rupture.     A  lady,  when  in 

intiiy  of  blood  which  may  be  taken  away.    The  labour,  was  attended  by  a  most  respectable  practt* 

>portion  must  be  small  compared  with  that  pro-  tioner,  and  a  man  in  years :  this  case  b  an  example 

'  in  plethora.    Eight  or  ten  ounces  will  be  a  full  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  come  on.    The  la- 

eding ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  take  more,  we  hour  went  on  perfectly  well,  and  it  being  late  at 

y  apply  leeches  to  the  temples,  never  neglecting  night,  he  proposed  that  the  husband  shoidd  go  to 

bowels,  which  must  be  kept  very  open.     It  has  b^  as  his  wife  would  be  delivered  in  three  or  four 

n  directed  that  the  patient  be  pot  into  a  warm  hours  more.    The  gentleman  then  sat  down  by  the 

h  ;  but  experience  contradicts  its  use ;  the  fiu  bedside  of  his  patient,  and  in  about  three  quarters  of 

^  been  found  to  be  more  violent  in  it,  and  the  an  hour  she  b^an  to  scream  suddenly ;  he  supposed 

ient  is  liable  to  bruise  herself  in  it,  add  be  other-  the  head  was  in  the  vagina,  as  the  labour  had  gone 

e  much  injured.  on  so  well,  when  to  his  astonishment  he  found  the 

ft  is  an  extremely  dangerous  disease:  it  is  im«  head  was  not  to  be  felt,  it  had  entirely  receded.  She 

•ible  for  her  brain  to  bear  the  violent  pressure  would  get  up,  and  he  in  vain  prayed  and  begged  her 

her  situation ;  opium,  in  cases  of  irritaUon,  is  to  lie  still.    This  stale  of  pain  and  restlessness  was 

per,  and  should  be  given  to  the  greatest  pouible  succeeded  by  fiuntness  from  two  causes,  hemorrhage, 

snt     With  thb  we  may  Join  the  aflusion  of  cold  and  pain.   ^These  are  attended  with  another,  which 

er.     This,  when  resolved  on,  mutt  not  be  done  is  the  sudden  lots  of  labour  pains.    There  is  a  faint 

iprinkling  a  little  out  of  a  bason  upon  the  pa-  inclination  in  the  utenis  to  keep  them  up,  but  they 

t*s  face ;  but  we  must  have  both  a  full  and  an  are  sure  to  sink.    The  organ  is  destroyed,  and  its 

>ty  pail,  the  patient's  head  being  brought  over  functions  must  necessarily  be  destroyed  too.    There 

aide  of  the  bed ;  and  before  the  fit  has  come  on,  is  great  restlessness,  accompsnied  with  a  cense  of 

may,  aa  in  other  convulsions,  detect  its  approach  pain,  diflerent  from  that  lately  felt :  there  will  be 

ittending  to  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  vibra-  faintuess,  but  without  loss  of  blood  exteraally,  for  ft 

is  of  which  will  warn  us  that  no  time  is  to  be  generally  passes  into  the  abdomen ;  there  will  le 

;  when  we  should  immediately  discharge  the  vomiting  of  a  tenacious  chocolate  coloured  fluid;  the 

le  over  the  head  at  once.    Whenever  this  com-  head  or  other  presenting  psrt  recedes  usually,  and 

It  occurs  at  or  near  the  time  of  labour,  it  is  tlic  child  can  be  no  longer  ft  It. 
ormly  right  to  deliver :  to  dilate  the  os  uteri.        All  these   symptoms  combined  become  a  proof 

deliver  immediatdy.     We  should  delive/ in  all  of  ruptured  uteres;  but  any  one  of  the  symptoms 

s  where  it  is  pncticable ;  for  this  is  the  only  may  occur  alone ;   the  patient  may  be  in  violent 

for  puerpenl  convulsions.  pain  without  rupturing  the  uterus ;  she  mny  faint, 

*  convulsions  occur  some  days  afWr  labour,  it  but  it  does  not  follow  that  her  uterus  is  torn ; 

Id  be  treated  as  the  same  disease  in  other  cases,  there  must  be  all  these  things  in  common ;  excru- 

'uptureofthe  CT^/rrttt.— This  was  formerly  con-  elating  pain,  a  fainting,  sickness,  and  vomiting  of 

ed  as  a  very  nre  occurrence,  though  it  probably  tliat  singular  kind,  and  the  retiring  of  the  present- 

ened  oftener  than  practitioners  were  swsre  of.  tng  part ;  these  in  the  aggregate  will  determine  our 

have  many  descriptions  of  sudden  deaths  in  la-  opinion.     If  in  a  case  of  this  kind  we  fimi  the  heod 

,   the  symptoms  of  which  exactly  correspond  has  only  entered  the  upper  aperture  of  the  f'clvis 

those  known  to  attend  ruptured  uterus.     It  we  cannot  get  the  forceps  applied  :  here  it  has  been 

be  divided  into  two  kinds,  spontaneous  and  ac-  aaid  we  might  turn  and  bring  down  the  feet :  but 
3L     VII.  TT 
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this  should  never  be  attempted ;  it  only  occasions 
more  mischief;  the  only  chance  is  to  open  the  head 
of  the  child.  If,  however,  from  the  head  being 
hi^h  up,  And  loose,  we  think  that  we  can  embrace 
it  with  the  forceps,  we  may  try,  for  we  by  this 
rreans  give  anoihrr  chance  for  the  delivery  of  a 
living  child,  which  is  a  great  object  at  all  times. 

Suppose  a  case  uhcre  the  child  has  actually  re. 
tired  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  what  is  to  be  done?  there  have 
been  di^Ferent  opinions ;  some  say  it  is  best  to  bring 
the  child  back,  while  others  leave  it  to  nature.  It 
should  always  be  returned  and  delivered  by  the 
feet.  The  chance  is  something  in  favour  of  the 
mother,  whose  case  cannot  be  worse,  and  largely 
in  favour  of  the  child. 

Utcrim'  Hanorrhage,  Flooding  cases  belong  na- 
turally to  tl.is  section,  hemorrhage  being  one  of  the 
constant  attendants  on  the  last  mentioned  acci- 
dent. We  have  already  considered  the  history 
and  raanaj;enient  of  trifling  floodings  occurring  in 
the  six  tir&t  months  of  pregnancy,  when  speaking 
of  the  management  of  abortion  :  what  we  are  now 
^oing  to  treat  of,  relates  to  the  three  last  months  : 
the  commencement  of  labour ;  during  the  progress 
ot  labour ;  or  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  and 
leforc  tliat  of  the  placenta ;  and  each  of  these  di- 
visions, as  regards  time,  will  run  into  the  rest 

The  proximate  cause  of  puerperal  floodings  is  in 
all  cases  the  same  thing,  consisting  of  a  partial  se- 
paration of  the  surface  of  the  placenta  from  that  of 
the  uterus.  The  difference  existing  in  structure, 
between  the  human  placenta  and  that  of  brutes, 
accounts  for  it  happening  less  frequently  in  them 
than  in  us.  In  quadrupeds  the  foetal  part  sepa- 
rates from  the  maternal  portion,  as  was  t)efore  ex- 
plained; while  in  us  the  whole  placenta  comes 
away  entire,  leaving  vessels  with  open  mouths;  so 
that  when  any  portion  of  the  placenta  is  separated 
by  any  mischance,  a  consequent  hemorrhage  attends, 
which  is  proportioned  in  violence  and  duration  to 
the  extent  of  the  part  so  ex|H):ed.  The  vessels  are 
largest  towards  the  middle  of  the  placenta ;  and 
some  of  thcna  are  very  large  indeetl  on  th.*  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus. 

The    occasional   causes   of  uterine     hemorrhage 
may   be  any  circumstance  capable  of  separatipg  a 
portion  of  the  placenta  from  the  inside  cf  the  uie- 
ruK.      These  were   enumerated    when    sj  caking   of 
abortion  :  all  acute  diseases ;  pasj-ions  of  the  mind, 
as  rage,  &c.  strong  liquors  in  large  quantities  ;  and 
besiilei  these,  if  the  plicenia  be  atlachetl  close  to 
or  over   the  os  uteri,  it  will  be  ytry  likely  to  pro- 
duce   hemonhage,    either    before    or    in     labiiur. 
When  it  is  attached  on  the  cervix  uteri,  it  mu^t  in 
the  course  of  the  labour  be  separated  by  the  dila- 
tation of  the  uterus  at  its  n^ck;  this  is  so  pla:n. 
that  it  cannot  n  quire  illu:>tration'     Such  a  situated 
placenta  ^\\\  almost  ensure  uterine  hetrorrhage  in 
the  last   months  of  pregnancy,  which  may  Le  more 
or  less  in  (jnanlity. 

If  it  be  xcry  slight,  the  necessary  nieans  to  re- 
strain it  need  be  nothing  more  titan  what  is  used 
in  slight  hemorrhage  liom  any  ether  part;  but 
when  violent,  and  the  patient  either  get*  ore  gush 
cf  blood,  or  it  comes  in  quantity  till  she  faints,  and 
then  it  is  re&trair.e^l,  and  she  gradually  recovers; 
and  tlien  it  recurs  from  her  taking  some  stimulus 
into  her  system,  either  food,  or  dnnk  ;  site  has  no 
sooner  r<»coven»d  a  little  strenjith,  thin  another 
\^\t  '\  she  will  faict  and  recover, 

^  ecur,  and  to  on  ;   tl;c  fai:)t- 

ion  of  the  vessels;  the  re- 
UoMini;  the  circulation  tire 


to  restore  its  own  equilibrium:  and  wbeo  ooe« 
that  has  arisen,  the  force  of  the  circulating  \Aoq^ 
ngain  overcomes  the  slight  resistance  formed  by 
the  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  the  formadon  of 
the  coagulum. 

When  once  a  woman  has  had  an  uterine  kw- 
morrhage,  from  whatever  it  has  proceeded*  she  is 
never  safe;  and  must  remain  in  jeopardy  every 
hour,  until  she  is  delivered;  for  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstance may  reproduce  it  after  it  has  once  h^ 
pened.  The  danger  in  this  state  is  not  from  t^ 
quantity  of  blood  lost,  so  much  as  the  manner.  A 
bleeding  has  come  on  at  the  third  month,  whldi 
was  exceedingly  large  in  quantity,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  not  flowing  very  quick*  the  womaa 
has  survived.  Miscarriages  occur  in  vhtdi  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  frequently  lost  vithout  the 
woman  dying ;  insomuch  that  where  abortioa 
takes  place  in  the  tenth  week,  she  very  rardy  dies 
from  loss  of  blood,  though  sometimes  tbb  b  ex- 
cessive. What  then  does  this  depend  upon?  the 
time  in  which  it  is  lost,  and  the  vaj  in  wbidi  ti 
comes  on ;  for  althotigh  lost  from  the  conatitiatioo, 
it  is  from  small  ressela.  But  when  there  is  a  sad- 
den gush  of  blood  from  large  vessela,  the  case  is 
quite  di&rent.  From  experience  we  knov  diat 
large  vessels  do  not  contract  so  soon  as  snail  csks  ; 
there  is  not  time  for  faintness  to  interreoe,  and  t^ 
patient  consequently  dies  immediaetly. 

One  symptom  of  the  greatest  dai^er  in  a  ioo^ 
ing  case  is  a  want  of  labour  pains,  when  it  oocun 
in  labour;   which  is  the  reason  that  the  midriie 
hardly  ever  sends  for  us  till  it  b  too  late;  At 
thinks  noth  ing  can  be  necessary  to  be  done  taB  the 
pains  go  on  as  they  should  Ao,  while  in  fsKt  their 
subsiding  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms.     It  shows 
that  the  uterus  has  not  energy  enough  left  to  efc- 
pel  the  child ;  so  that  we  always  ju^e  uterine  he- 
morrhage  to  be  worse  when  not  attended  with  pda 
than  when  it  b.     Another  bad  symptom  is,  vbai 
the  OS  uteri  feels  relaxed,  and  fbbt^  Kke  a  pisr 
of  dead  meat,  with  a  hole  through  the  mtdi&e  <d 
it.     It  resembles  an  inanimate  opening  ;  we  may 
without  resistance  move  its  lips   in  any  firec^A. 
When   the  hemonhage  continues   kmg.    the  bee 
loses  its  colour,  the  mouth  and  lips  become  qcitf 
pale,  and  the  little  projection  at  the  inner  canibss 
oT  the  eye  is  a  very  significant  part  with  an  attes- 
tive  observer ;  it  is  not  often  attended  to,  but  '€  t 
be  sunk,  it  is  a  symptom  of  decided  danger :  their 
are  followed  by  want  of  rest ;  the  patiesrt  w21  he 
moving  about  in  bed,  and  that  notwubstandraf  aS 
that    we   can    say,    if  we  even    represent  the  nsk 
of  her   procucirg  her  own  death   by   it*  stdl  S-He 
w.ll   bo   throwing   her   arms   in    every    directics. 
and    rolling   l^ckwards   and  forwards   in    the  bed. 
lu  this  w~dy  then  w  11  she  proceed,  one  fiunxxcf  ^ 
succeeding  another   at  last  so  rapidly,  that  is  ess 
scarcely  be  conceived  until  seen :   fits  of  vomit  £f 
towards  the  end  will  occur,  together  with  a  sort  cf 
convulsive   raisir^  and   lowering   of    the    poirFa 
adami,  and  life  will  at  la^t  leave  her  soddenhr;  per- 
haps  after  she  bas  been  speaking  she  wriU  by  hff 
head  down  and  die. 

TLe  next  danger  is,  that  she  may  dima  to  dcr^ 
by  a  slow  progressive  state  of  the  coeapttisL 
To-  day  she  shall  lose  a  pint  of  blood*  t»-ixKKT7« 
half  a  pint,  next  day  none,  the  day  after  thnt  agxa 
a  quart,  and  so  on,  till  the  powers  of  bfc  are  €X- 
hauited.  Thus  is  she  drained  to  death ;  fer  ibc 
ston^ach  is  iK}t  capable  of  supplying  aourishccrt 
quick  enough  to  counteract  so  lapid  •  coBsiurp- 
tion. 

There  .ire  still  other  dangers  arislsg  Crom  utrrt* 
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hemorrhage,  tiie  consequence  of  which  we  have 
great  reason  to  fear.  Suppose  a  woman  in  labour 
loses  two  quarts  of  blood  by  the  vessels  of  the  ute* 
ruSf  that  woman  will  about  the  fourth  day,  have 
a  perfect  fever  in  all  its  characters,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  milk  fever,  the  puUe  1  "20,  the  coun- 
tenance flushed,  the  skin  hot  and  parched,  though 
we  should  naturally  enougli  expect  that  instead  of 
producing  fever,  the  loss  of  two  quarts  of  blood 
might  more  readily  be  expected  to  take  fever  off 
where  it  existed  before.  Supposing  even  that  the 
patient  gets  quite  clear  from  any  return  of  the  he* 
morriiage,  the  fear  that  remains  is,  whether  she 
have  not  already  too  much  for  the  constitution  to 
repair ;  and  we  must  again  wait  in  expectation  of 
the  fever:  if  that  do  not  come  on,  so  much  the 
better ;  that  ia  another  danger  got  over.  But  alie 
may  die  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and  that  from 
the  effects  of  a  aingle  attack  of  this  complaint 
This  will  in  moat  instances  happen  in  women  who 
are  of  a  flabby  loose  texture,  and  have  a  lieajry  fat 
body.  Hydrothorax,  or  ascites,  will  in  these  persons 
supervene  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  entirely  from 
the  debilitating  effects  the  lou  of  so  Urge  a  quan« 
tity  of  blood  has  induced. 

With  regard  to  tlie  powers  by  which  hemorrhage 
is  naturally  restrained  in  diilerent  parts  of  the  body, 
we  may  aay  that  they  are  two  in  number ;  cfne  of 
which  is  the  contractk)n  of  the  blood  vessels  them- 
selves, the  other  is  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  mouths  of  the  veuels  which  are  ruptured.  With 
regard  to  the  contraction  of  blood  vessels,  it  ia 
well  known  that  an  hemorrhage  ia  frequently 
stopped  by  that  power  alone.  If  we  prick  our  fin- 
ger, or  shave  a  bit  ofF,  it  would  bleed  everlastingly, 
were  it  not  for  the  contraction  of  the  divided 
branches  which  stops  it,  and  that  so  effectually, 
that  if  from  time  to  lime  we  even  wipe  away  the 
blood  with  a  sponge  to  prevent  any  assistance 
which  might  arise  from  the  formation  of  coagulum, 
yet  the  bleeding  will  stop.  But  as  the  vessels  con- 
tract gradually  and  slowly,  the  blood  which  forms 
on  the  surface  being  exposed  to  the  air  coagulates, 
and  becomes  the  second  cause  of  the  blood  ceasing 
to  flow  from  the  divided  vessels.  So  that  hemorr- 
hage,  considered  in  general,  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
strained partly  by  the  contraction  of  vessels,  and 
partly  by  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 
The  natural  powers  by  which  hemorrhage  is  usu- 
illy  restrained  are  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  aa 
it  flows,  and  the  contraction  of  the  vessels.  To 
these  a  third  power  is  added  in  the  uterus :  it  is  the 
?ontractioD  of  the  organ  itself,  and  it  Is  not  only 
one  of  the  three,  but  the  most  important,  as  being 
the  most  effectual  power  of  them  all,  in  stopping 
the  hemorriiages  which  flow  firom  the  internal  sur- 
ace  of  the  utenia.  ft  should  appear  also  from 
the  experiments  of  Hewsnn,  that  the  coagulation 
>f  the  blood  is  more  rapid  in  animals  when  dying, 
Jian  at  any  other  period;  hence  he  argues  that 
roagulaiion  is  always  in  proportion  to  necessity. 

SVith  regard  intreattntrU  we  may  observe  that  in 
•light  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is 
rery  trifling,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  notice  the 
existing  state  of  pregnancy,  but  to  make  use  of  the 
rommon  remedies  for  the  checking  of  slif^ht  he- 
nonhage  from  any  internal  part  ]But  if  there  be 
ncreas^  action  <if  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  we 
;now  the  constitution  will  bear  it  we  may  take 
iway  ten  ounces  of  blood,  and  suppress  the  animal 
bod ;  moderating  the  sanguiferous  action,  so  that 
here  ahall  be  no  risk  of  displacing  the  newly 
brroed  coagulum,  in  its  recent  state,  a  tender  jelly. 
[f  these  things  are  attended  to,  tho  blood  will  per- 


fectly cork  up  the  bleeding  orifices  of  the  ruptured 
vessels.  We  should  at  the  same  time  einpiy  the 
bowels,  prohibit  all  stimulating  ahment,  and  ad- 
vise  a  horizontal  position.  All  this  however  refers 
to  slight  cases  and  an  early  period  ;  if  after  this  p*.'- 
riod,  or  during  labour,  we  must  seldom  l>e  bepuilett 
from  more  active  measures.  The  onl)*  sold  se- 
curity is  a  delivery  of  the  child,  for  which  in  all 
cases  of  profuse  or  continued  hemorrhage  we 
should  immediately  prepare :  and  in  the  process  to 
be  pursued  we  are  of  course  to  turn  the  child. 

Wherever  in  doing  thi«  the  os  uteri  very  easily  gives 
way,  it  is  the  very  eshence  of  danger,  proving  the 
wont  of  contraction  in  the  utenis>  In  the  presert 
instance,  however,  we  do  not  want  to  empty  the 
uterus  so  much  as  we  wish  for  its  contraction ;  for 
if  we  get  away  its  contents  at  a  time  when  it  can- 
not  or  will  not  contract,  we  do  no  good.  If  the 
])Iacenta  seal  up  the  oa  uteri,  we  must  go  directly 
through  :  we  may  easily  indeed  screw  our  hand 
through  it  for  it  is  a  loose  pulpy  mass  easily  torn. 
We  should  not  wait  long,  nor  be  afraid,  and  if  the 
labour  be  recent  we  may  turn  the  bead  and  brinjr 
down  the  feet ;  if  the  httd  be  low  enough  to  apply 
the  forceps,  we  may  deliver  m  this  manner.  The 
whole  of  this  practice  lies  in  a  very  small  com- 
pass ;  in  determining  to  deliver  early,  and  in  deter- 
mining that  our  patient  shall  not  die :  and  it  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  hemoirhage  from  the 
uterus  cannot  be  restrained  by  the  two  powers 
which  are  sufficient  for  stopping  a  flow  of  blood  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  body ;  by  the  contraction 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
them :  nnd  that  nature  has  here  appointed  a  third 
power,  by  the  presence  of  which  the  human  ute- 
rus  differs  from  that  of  all  other  animals.  It  is 
right,  however,  after  turning  and  bringing  down  the 
feet,  to  allow  the  child  to  remain  undelivered  for  a 
&hort  time,  attending  to  the  least  pain  that  may  be 
felt,  and  gently  asKiuing  in  the  forwarding  the  expul- 
sion ;  and  when  the  child  is  bom,  to  wait  the  ac- 
tion  cf  the  uterus  again  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta ;  for  we  must  still  recollect  the  grand  oh- 
ject  is  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  without  which 
its  being  emptied  would  produce  very  little  good ; 
it  will  then  happen,  that  the  same  contraction 
which  expels  the  placenta  will  diminish  the  area 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  danger  from  flooding  ceases. 
But  If  this  contraction  do  not  take  place  soon,  and 
the  hemorrhage  continue  for  some  minutes  after 
the  extraction  of  tlie  child,  we  must  consider  whe- 
ther the  strength  will  not  be  lost,  and  the  safety  of 
our  patient  endangered  :  if  so  the  placenta  without 
delay  must  be  separatrd  by  introducing  our  hand. 

Immoderate  Ditchargcofthe  Lochia, — ^Thenext 
view  of  uterine  hemorthage  is  that  where  it  does  not 
stop  on  the  extraction  of  the  placenta.  Such  coxes 
as  these  are  very  rare ;  there  may  be  a  sudden  gnsii 
of  blood,  and  often  is,  following  the  placenta ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  that  the  uterus,  at  the  time  it 
expels  the  placenta,  forces  down  every  particle  of 
blood  with  it;  and  in  this  way  a  pound  or  a  pound 
and  a  half  may  escape,  but  that  need  not  be  re- 
garded in  the  least;  it  docs  not  affect  the  constitu- 
tion, because  it  was  not  evacuated  immediately 
from  vessels ;  it  was  lying  in  the  uterus.  So  when 
we  amputate  a  limb,  there  is  no  loss  of  blood  to  the 
constitution,  because  the  whole  of  the  blood  whit  h 
is  taken  away  is  necessary  to  the  limb;  and  no 
longer  necessary  th.in  while  the  limb  W48  to  be  sup- 
plied.  But  supposing  that  from  the  vcsscKs,  not 
being  properly  secured  in  the  operation,  ikeie  is  a 
bleeding  afterwards  from  the  stump,  then  it  is  that 
the  consliiution  suffers;   there  ia  a  dnnnnil  ma*' 
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Up*!  the  mass  of  circulating  fluids,  wliich  must 
he  replaced  before  the  heart  can  lecover  its  proper 
balance  in  the  system.  Apply  this  to  the  uterus, 
und  we  shall  consider  the  blood  as  belonging  to  the 
gr.ivid  uterus,  and  not  to  the  circulating  system. 
This  is  what  is  in  the  practice  of  physic  called 
an  immoderate  discharge  of  the  lochia.  Such  he- 
moirhayes  frequjnily  arise  from  the  cord  being 
pulled  with  too  great  violence,  by  which  the  pla- 
centa comes  to  be  injured ;  and  this  happening 
when  the  uterus  is  not  disposed  to  contract,  the  ves- 
sels will  for  a  time  remain  exposed  and  bleed.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  happens  so  frequently  in  the 
hands  of  bad  practitioners,  as  midwives  ;  and  that 
it  is  so  rare  when  no  improper  treatment  is  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  placenta. 

Now  supposing  the  hemorrhage  yet  remains, 
that  is,  after  the  uterus  is  emptied,  the  child  is 
born,  and  the  placenta  come  away ;  what  are  the 
means  next  to  be  employed  to  restrain  the  hemor- 
rhage ?  the  application  o\  cold,  and  the  abstraction 
of  heat  in  eve.y  possible  way;  we  should  take  the 
clothes  from  the  bed,  leave  nothing  but  a  sheet  tu 
cover,  and  that  from  motives  of  decency  alone.  If 
there  be  a  6re  in  the  room,  it  must  be  put  out;  the 
windows  kept  open  to  preserve  a  cool  and  fresh 
air,  and  if  the  patient  be  faint  she  may  have  a  cup 
of  cold  water. 

Cold  water  and  ice  are  the  proper  applications 
both  to  the  parts  themselves  and  the  body  round 
them.  The  coldest  water  made  colder  by  throwing 
two  handfiils  of  salt  into  a  couple  of  quarts  of  it, 
may  be  used  by  cloths  many  times  doubled  dipped  in 
this,  and  laid  over  the  back  and  abdomen  ;  besides 
which,  we  may  with  the  greatest  advantage  expose 
the  body  to  a  great  degree  of  cold,  if  it  can  be  done. 
If  these  means  do  nut  answer,  we  must  introduce 
ice  into  the  vagina,  or  even  uterus ;  this  will  often 
succeed ;  if  this  be  ineffectual,  we  must  as  the  last 
r-jsource  plug  up  the  vagina  with  lint  or  tow,  or 
something  capable  of  entangling  the  blood;  for 
while  thtrre  is  a  clear  channel  there  will  be  no  coa- 
gulum  fuiintd.  If  the  flooding  still  coi:t'nue,  the 
br-st  plan  is  that  of  carrying  something  permanently 
cold  into  the  uterus  itself;  a  large  dossil  of  lint  dip- 
)hhI  in  the  cold  solution  will  carry  up  a  great  degree 
of  cold,  but  the  best  thing  is  to  carry  up  a  piece  of 
i(e,  and  allow  it  to  thaw  in  the  uterus.  Dr.  Bail- 
lie,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
use  of  cold  applications  ht^re ;  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  ball  of  snow  for  this  purpose,  which  often 
stopped  it  directly,  when  nothing  else  would.  Jcc 
being  intrutiuced  iiiio  the  vagina,  will  often  prevent 
abortion  ;  this  then  is  the  best  and  last  remedy  in 
floodings ;  if  none  of  tiiesc  things  will  stop  it,  there 
is  nuthiig  else  that  will. 

Afier  the  hemurrhage  has  ceased,  the  patient 
will  be  so  reduced,  so  exhausted,  the  action  of  the 
heart  so  weak,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  circulat- 
ing so  dtfuieiti,  that  our  first  care  must  b:  to  sup. 
ply  the  Wiiiie,  and  remove  the  greatest  danger, 
whicii  IS  iliai  of  the  pat'.eut^s  having  been  exhausted 
beyond  tiie  point  at  whieh  the  constitution  is  able 
to  rally,  and  recover  itself.  These  cases  must  be 
suppoited  and  stimulated;  boiled  milk  with  grated 
crumbs  of  bread  in  it,  must  be  quickly  cooled  by 
spreading  it  on  i  Hat  d.sh,  and  when  cool  may  be 
give.i  as  one  of  the  most  nutritious  thinijs  that  can 
be  had ;  or  gnod  broth  in  wliich  the  grated  bread  is 
mixed ;  and  if  these  remedies  do  not  stimulate  the 
heart  and  arteries,  the  probubility  is  that  the  patient 
will  die.  In  many  of  tht-se  ca;,es  the  best  stimulant  is 
the  volatile  alkali,  next  to  which  brandy  and  water, 
vniu  ii  preleiJible,  because aliho-jgh  the  firht 


effects  of  the  spirits  is  goot],  it  produces  too  nocfi 
heat  in  the  system  at  large;  while  that  eflert  nercr 
arises  from  the  volatile  alkali.  It  is  sometimestvo 
or  even  three  hours  before  we  can  leave  such  apa- 
tient  in  the  certainty  of  her  living. 

Afler  the  flooding  has  stop^^  we  ire  not  to 
consider  the  patient  as  safe.  The  fever  coming  oa 
about  the  third  day  may  be  troublesome ;  notbif^ 
is  so  eflicacious  for  it  as  the  saline  draughts,  with 
laudanum  to  the  amount  of  a  grain  of  opium  ia  the 
twenty.four  hours.  Immersing  the  hands  and  itH 
in  warm  water  to  about  BO**  Fahr.  is  useful;  h 
brings  down  the  pulse,  and  does  a  gremt  deal  of  ge- 
neral service. 

After  flooding,  another  circumstance  lecpiirts 
attending  to,  a  throbbing  of  the  head  and  kkss  d 
memory,  which  will  remain  for  weeks:  in  such 
cases  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  purging,  althoogb 
the  cause  of  the  complaint  be  hemorrhage.  Toe 
best  way  is  to  give  infusion  of  senna  with  the  Ep- 
som salts,  after  which  a  draught  of  the  decoction 
of  bark. 

Consequences  of  the  Placenta  remoinirngp  aaA  iis 
Treatvicnt, — The  general  treatment  of  the  pUceoU 
has  been  already  explained,  where  nothing  more  Xhas 
ordinary  attends  it,  together  with  the  proper  tiee 
which  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain.  We  wtH  do« 
consider  the  consequence  of  its  remaining,  and  its 
treatment  when  it  does  remain. 

It  was  said  before,  when  it  remained  too  loog, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  up  the  hand  and  bring  it 
away  by  separating  it  from  the  uto^is.  Sane 
say  that  immediately  aAer  the  child  is  boia  we 
should  go  up  and  bring  it  away,  if  the  sane  pais 
which  expelled  the  child  does  not  separate  acd 
bring  down  the  placenta.  This  is  said  to  save 
another  unnecessary  pain.  It  is  said  the  ater«s 
will  afterwards  contract,  and  all  will  be  w^  The 
truth  is,  the  uterus  is  meant  to  expel  the  phceaU 
as  well  as  the  child :  if  it  was  necessary  to  hare 
extracted  the  placenta  directly  as  the  child  was 
bom,  nature  would  have  made  some  farther  provi- 
sion ;  all  the  works  of  nature  are  perfect  m  all 
their  parts.  There  is  a  case  in  Haller  wbeie  it 
was  left  to  nature,  and  remained,  it  is  sMd,  Umtv 
days.  We  should  never  think  of  leaving  our  pa- 
tient white  the  placenta  remains  bdiind.  Wbes  a 
woman  is  properly  managed,  it  will  rarely  be  ee- 
cessary  even  to  separate  with  the  hand.  In  Hem 
Dr.  Iiunter*8  practice  was  exceptionable;  be  was 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  this  to  natare  ;  be  used  u* 
leave  the  woman  upon  the  child's  being  bom,  d^ 
string  the  nurse  to  put  t!ie  placenta  into  the  b^s^ 
when  it  did  come  away;  that  was  enough  frr 
him. 

We  should  rrever  leave  the  placenta  in  the  ste- 
rus ;  and  if  we  have  left  it  two  hours,  we  riioc^ 
never  leave  it  beyond  that  time.  It  is  always  rtc^i 
to  bring  it  awuy  If  it  adhere  to  the  uteru««  «e 
may  introduce  our  hand  as  in  turning,  gaiding  lS^ 
hand  by  the  cord;  we  should  then  separate  ;be 
edges  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  peebni:  n 
gr^idually  and  carefully  ofl*.  After  the  «bole  is  »c- 
parateil,  we  may  make  a  feint  to  withdraw  oar  bisd 
to  observe  if  the  uterus  will  contract ;  if  It  do  act. 
we  should  use  a  degree  of  pressure  against  its  »ide, 
and  it  will  generally  bring  on  its  action. 

The  placenta  may  be  retained  by  a  concracted 
uterus,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  m  wi«rk 
the  uterus  is  as  long  as  before  delirery,  bat  oar. 
rower.  This  state  will  depend  on  too  speedy  i-e- 
livery.  We  must  patiently  overcome  the  costrse- 
tion  with  our  hand,  and  separate  and  brin|t  awvf 
the   placenta,   as  in   other   situations.      T^cr*  i« 
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)itOe  kuurd  ia  Uiis  caie,  as  tlie  ready  contraction 
givet  us  lest  reason  to  fear  the  ill  eflects  of  hemor- 
rhage, aAer  we  have  got  away  the  placenta.  The 
other  sort  of  contraction  ii  that  in  which  the  ute- 
rus may  be  said  to  resemble  an  hour-glass,  called 
therefore  the  hour-ghss  contraction ;  tliis  must  be 
overcome  in  the  tame  way  as  the  other.  When- 
c\'er  we  introduce  our  hand  to  bring  away  the  pla- 
cental we  must  take  care  to  bring  away  the  whole  : 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  part  of  it  has  been  found 
in  a  state  of  schirroos  adhesion  to  the  uterus:  now 
it  certainly  will  adhere ;  that  often  happens ;  but 
of  schirrous  adhesion  we  know  nothing.  However 
we  should  always  do  a  thing  perfectly :  if  we  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  doing  it  at  all,  we  should 
do  it  completely.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  whole 
than  a  part;  becauae  if  the  whole  be  left,  roost 
probably  the  uterus  will  contract  upon  it,  because 
it  is  a  atimulus  which  the  uterus  is  able  to  act 
upon,  while  part  of  it  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the 
uterus  with  the  same  facility. 

Con$equcncei  of  a  Portion  oftfic  Placenta  remain- 
ing.— Pursuing  the  subject,  we  come  next  to  the 
consideration  of  that  state  which  arises  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  placenta  being  left  No  great  inconve- 
nience seems  to  arise  till  the  third  or  fourth  dayt 
when  the  lochial  dischaige  increases  and  becomes 
more  oflfenaive;  the  after-pains,  which  generally 
cease  about  the  third  day,  remain  aAer  that  time, 
arising  from  the  tendency  in  the  uterus  to  throw 
off  what  it  cannot  get  rid  of.  There  is  occasionally 
a  shivering  fit,  succeeded  by  heat,  but  rarely  end- 
ing in  penpiration.  The  pulse  rises  to  120  or  ISO, 
the  patient  becoming  emaciated  and  very  pale, 
though  when  the  fever  is  upon  her  she  looks  as  if 
painted :  by  degrees  the  heetic  flush  lessens ;  the 
pulse  becoming  smaller,  acquires  a  wiry  hardness, 
and  this  continues :  the  woman  becomes  tender  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly  when  it  is  pressed  upon, 
though  it  b  not  violent  pain  as  in  puerperal  inflam- 
mation ;  frequent  retching  and  Tomiting  now  arise; 
and  if  she  live  long  enough,  hiccup  aucceeda  to  the 
last  symptom,  together  with  which  the  mouth  and 
tongue  become  sore ;  she  is  at  length  wora  out  by 
all  this,  and  lays  down  her  head  and  dies. 

The  discbarge  becoming  greater  and  more  offen- 
sive, is  the  best  marked  symptom,  and  frequently 
causes  the  death  of  the  woman.  This  does  not 
strike  those  people  who  happen  to  attend  without 
being  practitionera  in  midwifery;  they  see  the 
fever,  which  they  attribute  to  the  efl^ta  of  lying- 
in,  and  they  hope  it  will  soon  get  better. 

InverUd  Uterus. — This  happens  most  frequently 
in  the  practice  of  female  midwives,  they  being  mora 
in  the  habit  of  pulling  away  the  placenta;  and 
Lhey  in  this  way  invert  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  finger  of  a  glove  is  inverted  when  a  string 
is  passed  up  the  inside  knotted  to  the  end  of  the 
Hnger,  and  then  drawn  down  the  interior. 

In  pulling  at  the  cord  it  will  often  happen  that 
[he  placenta  will  separate  from  the  uterus,  at  the 
Mme  time  that  the  inversion  takes  place,  and  the 
operator  Is  not  awara  of  what  has  happened  ;  now, 
lowever  this  is  produced,  the  effect  is  in  all  cases 
he  same ;  it  may  be  attended  with  profuse  flood- 
ng,  or  the  uterus  may  contract.  It  is  lucky  if  a 
looding  come  on,  since  it  may  lead  to  an  exami- 
latjon,  when  the  tumour  will  be  felt  in  the  vagina, 
ind  roust  be  returned,  the  fundus  being  reduced 
irst.  It  ahould  be  done  as  early  as  jioaslble. 
rhe  diflUcuhy  consista  in  the  os  uteri  forming  a 
ort  of  ligature  behind,  which  prevents  the  return 
)f  the  uterus  througli  it.  When  the  os  uteri  is  be- 
are  us,  it  is  easily  dilated ;  but  when  we  have 


to   work   through   a  substance   to   it,    the  case  i$ 
changed. 

Sometimes  hemorrhage  will  take  place  enrly  afler 
delivery ;  and  whenever  it  does  we  should  always 
examine :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  examining,  and 
it  ensures  the  safety  of  our  patient  If  we  know 
of  the  case  directly  as  it  has  happened,  nnd  we  re- 
turn it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  mischief;  but  if  we 
neglect  to  ascertain  its  existence,  till  the  next  day 
only,  we  stand  a  very  fair  chance  of  losing  our  pa. 
tient ;  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  reduce  it,  unless 
Attempted  directly. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  tlie 
practitioner  be  careful  in  extracting  the  placenu ; 
and  that  he  never  pull  the  cord  forcibly  till  upon 
passing  his  finffer  up  the  vagina  he  feel  the  root  of 
the  placenta;  tor  he  may  be  then  satisfied  that  it 
has  separated. 

Reviewing  then  what  has  been  s^iid  upon  this  divi. 
vision  of  laboura,  we  find  that  it  compriaps  difiicul 
ties  of  two  descriptions :  the  one  resulting  from 
what  has  been  called  cases  of  arrest  or  of  impaction  , 
and  the  other  from   merely  collatetal  circumstan- 
ces.    It  is  rarely  that  the  aid  of  instruments  can 
be  of  service,  or  ever  employed  in  the  latter  de- 
scription ;   while  they  may  very  frequently  be  of 
the  utmost  assistance  in  the  former.     We  call  it 
a  case  of  arreat  when  the  head  has  got  down  into 
the  pelvis    and    remains    unmoved,   not   because 
there  ia    too    much   resistance,    but  because  the 
woman  is  too  weak  for  any  further  exertion.     Tlie 
state  of  things  in  arrest  is  very  different  from  that 
which   happens  in   impaction;   in   arrest   wc   find 
the  head  not  compressed,    nor  the  scalp  drawn 
into  folds  or  swelled ;  the  stools  come  a%f ay  natu- 
rally, and   the  woman   makes  watpr  easily :    and 
with  regard  to  the  constitution,  it  is  languid  and 
weak ;  in  short,  she  is  a  very  debilitated  woman. 
What  then  will  be    the  consequence,  from   thia 
view  of  the  case?    Is  ths  woman  likelv  to  overcome 
the  difllcultiet,  now  the  powers  are  worse?    No. 
Is  there  any  danger  with  r^pird  to  the  constitution  ? 
No.     While  there  are  a   number  of  little  pains 
which  last  four  or  five  days,  Is  it  right  to  leave  a 
woman?     No.    Then   why   not  deliver  her  with 
forceps,  in  which  there  ia  no  danger  ;  it  is  only  bring- 
ing along  the  child,  while  the  mother  has  not  power 
sufficient   to  do  it   herself.     In  a  case  of  impac- 
tion, the  powera  of  a  woman  may  be  as  good  as 
those  of  any  woman  in  the  highest  health.    But 
there  is  a  resistance  which  cannot  be  overcome, 
ao   that  things    are    very    diflerently  situated   to 
what  occurs  in   arrest  only.     The  bones  of  the 
head  ara  wrapped  over  each  other,  the  scalp  is 
swelled  and  wrinkled,  and  Is  so  altered  that  upon 
any  person  feeling  it  who  had  never  been  at  a 
labour,  he  would  gueas  it  to  be  any  part  but  what 
it  is.     If  it  be  a  genuine  case  of  impaction,  the 
head   will    be  locked  in    the   surrounding  parts, 
producing  a  stoppage  of  the  evacuations  of  stool 
and  urine;   ao  that   on  this  account  it  would  be 
clear  that  the  head  filled  the  aperture  of  the  ()elvis. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  attend  to  the  consti- 
tutional changes:  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  taken  in  labour,  the  woman  works 
away  very  vigorously;  while  during  the  last 
twelve  houn,  the  labour  will  hardly  make  any 
progress,  and  she  is  sweating  extremely ;  this 
state  will  at  last  change,  it  will  gradually  sink 
down  to  a  mumbling,  hidf  delirious  state,  wander- 
ing and  low  No  woman  should  be  allowed  to  go 
into  this  state ;  and  if  she  be  in  such  a  situation, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  For 
if  the  presaure  of  the  vessels  ui)on  the  brain  be 
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•xvirx  iv  plectic.  recollect  that  whatever  part  we  coorert  into  a  fol- 

J    ne  abdomi.  crum  we  injure^  more  or  less,  according  to  citcim^ 

tiT;    iv  allowing  stances :  if  we  apply  it  over  the  aympbyus  pt^t, 

ic  ^-n^na  and  we  press  upon  the  urethra;  or  if  in  otiier  stua- 

.iid  which  is  lions,  we  khall  injure  the  clitoris^  or  ragina. 

Ill  .1  consulta-  Wherever  we  find  the  ear,  over  that  part  it  t^ 

.^-     t  :&rs  kind,  it  was  application   of  the  instrument  to  be  made.     The 

w!<i<^^(i  be   able   to  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts  will  be  greater  in 

>"f'r>nr  was  not  inter,  proportion  as  we  attend  less  to  their  safetj  this 

•  r     -.'^riu  but  lost  her  to  that  of  the  perinseum.     The  tnteguineati  sufier, 

■  I     .1:    iC  a  time  when  an  again,  if  we  attend  to  the  fulcrum,  bv  which  we 

.nj.r:iy  was  a  pcke  of  get  a   lacerated   perinaeum.     So   that    we    e:t^ 

cannot  use  much  force  with  the  vectis,   or,  if  v? 

•^<..        . ;:    u  after  we  arc  nble  to  do,  it  will  be  to  the  certainly  of  doing  much  mls- 

ju  ju    's  nnt  dclivertd  in   six  chief.     All  these  circumstances  will  depecd,  bow- 

V)  3:t>  ieivtrr  with  instruments,  ever,  on  the  smallueas  of  the  difficulty  to  be  over. 

..     .      I  insulated  hernia  nature  has,  come;  and  if  there  be  no  great  danger,  there  viS 

k     I     uv  -i.ousand,  made  an  artifi-  not  be  much  difficulty  or  pressure. 

.^.»    '»e  >uie,  aft^r   the  parts  them-  The  forceps  has  many  advantages  which   aie  ef 

■L^.M  oti*.      Biit  are  we  for   that  some  consequence  to  mention.     The  forcqxi  has 

<  a     tHfiatmg    for    the  strangulated  thinner  blades  than  the  vectis,  and  one  abgectioB 

sc    J    rdvc-  the  patitnt  to  the  powers  against  the  use  of  this  last  instrument  is,  Hs  beinf 

'  'u  e   i»  nut  any  difl'erence  between  so  very  liable  to  do  harm  at  its  point  by  pressiBv; 

..a     liio  the   water,   and   not   helping  while  another  objection   is,  that  as  the  force  is  ap- 

1    t    *e  we  him  drowning ;  neither  in  pHed  htgher  up,  so  it  makes  the  head  flatter  12 

V    i  tiiere  anv  difference  between  de-  proportion,  and  increases  its  volume  in  the  fevr* 

oinai'  Murposely,   and   the   neglecting  tion  in   which  it  should  be  lessened.     In  the  aett 
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.»..>«•   uitdns   which,   when   she  is   in  place,  if  we  consider  the  vectis,  we  find  thai 

..     >..!   .eria.uly  save  her  life.     There  are  ever  its  pressure   is    applied  to    the   upper  part 

.-I  ^\l^es.  in  which  tlie  forceps  may  with  of  the  peh'is,  it  must  increase  the  volume  ofibe 

.    ,v     c  asc^i ;   ha^moptoe,  syncope,    flooding,  head    applied   to   the  lower  part   of  the  p*-!™; 

,. > .,    oi    the   navel-string,  rupture  of  the  while  we  know  that  the  forceps,  so  far  from  la- 

,>,     ..      c^c  occurrences  justify  their  applica-  creasing  the  size  of  the  head  itself,  is  capable  rf 

.    %..  .a    the   case   is   within    the   power   of  compressing   the  head  in   such    a   manner    as   ta 

...  ,  ..t  I V  these  means,   either  forming  im-  bring  it  into  a  less  compass  than  before;  so  cmcb 

m^^i  so,    that  the  head  included  in    the  blades  ef  t&e 

...jvd    therefore    to    examine    into    the  forceps   shall   altogether   occupy    less    space  than 

. ..    ..'.jre  of  the   instruments  usually  and  was  before  occupied  by  the  head  alone.     It 

.    ..>.u5.iN  employed  on  such  occasions.  here  be  objected,  yes ;  but  the  head  is  com 

by  this  means.     Yet,  ijrantlnj:  that  it  is,  w 

.  .  ,..N    vNO  USE  or  insthuments.  ^jJ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^5^;^^^^  ^,^j  .^^^^  to  hear  1^ 

Sv    ..•  •.•!"e  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  century  compression   without    the    least    injarr.      Besides 

V      v!,    two   instruments  were   invented;    the  the  practice  is  justifiable  upon  other  grounds  ih'Ji 

.^v.  X    kt  J   lijtf  forwps.     The   vectis   is   what   the  that  of  the  pressure  nut  hurting  the  child :  for  scp> 

,,^     :  y«  t's.  .1  lever  which  is  intended  to  assist  posing  that  it  did  hurt  the  brain,  no  more  force  is 

X    ,v    «viv  of  the  chiM^s  head.     The  forceps  con-  used    that  what   is    necessary  to   bring  the  head 

X  X  V  .>.  u^o  lv'\t-rs  joined  to  each  other  in  such  a  along  the  cavity.     It  is   only  conprt^ssed  to  the 

V,  \    .».ji  .ho  fwloruni  of  each  blade  is  found  in  the  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  at  any  rate  H  mast  erase 

, . .  ^  x.'c  ImIi"  of  the  ir.strunienl.  through  that  cavity  ;   therefore  it  must  inevrabj 

^i  oio'Ioyitij;  a  lever  there  are  three  points  to  sufler      that     compression,     whether      coodiictgd 

K    svi'.vvU  ri\l ;    the  i^^int   of  action,  the   moving  through  by  instruments  or  forced  through  bj  ibe 

o^^^u    a>Hl   the    fiiliTiim    or    intermediate    space  labour  pains  of  the  woman  bersdf.     There  are  easa 

S.*<.vii  the  two.     In  uxinii.  then,  the  vectis,  the  where  the  head  being  actually  too  large  for  tbr 

«v  Ml  of  jivtion  is  the  head  of  the  child.     And  here  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  would  never  get  throng  W 

•t    •&   (V    «bvious   to   need    mentioning,    that   the  the  exertions  of  the  woman  alone.     What  is  to  be 

V  sc   ^'plittl   l>y    the   instrument    must   be   equal  done?  if  no  other   resource  be  at  hand,  we  e^ 

..    IV-  uA>>tuPC(',  if  not  superior  to  it;  and  then  the  open  the  head  :  but  here  the  fom^ps  present  ta 

•  .   Nv»'.  t  \\u\\  uriso  to  the  parts  of  the  child's  head  save  the  child^s  life  by  the  compression  ther  a:? 

o  Kt«\l  uiH>i>.    proiiucing   much    injury:    the   ear  able  to  make.     The  truth  is,  that  the  bnuac:i: 

■    i\  t'l-  r'iuu'd  ;  the  lower  jaw  or  zygomatic  pro-  infant  will  bear  pressure,  very  well;  so  that  as  tr 

.>  x\  ot  ti.v  ttinporal  hone  may  be  broken  ;  or  any  as  this  goes,  the  forceps  may  all  he   very  %if'Jr 

,»i  thf  MiiljK-e  from  the  pressure  may  slough  applied.     We   see  that  ibey  do    not    aet    by  4".i 

>      vl  «'NC   tvils   are    by   no     means    imaginary  ;  partial  pressure,  and  that  the  action  is  di.fuaed. 

^  V   4«x'    various   instances   recorded   of  each    of  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  the   recti  ii. 

^'Ko>.  .4od  tlmt  under  the  hands  of  the  most  care-  that  it  requires  one  of  the  hands  to  Iw  ccnf '<:?« •• 

It  '     i\\\   tirxtrous  men.     When   an  instrument  of  as  a  fulcrum,  in  order  to  prevent   injuHr^  tr^e 

t  ^sMt  )»  used,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  hand  the  soft  parts  against  which  it  would  otherwise  rect: 

H.\  o\u  »>n    which   it  acts:  now  if  the  force  re-  and  while  the  hand  is  so  employed,  the  perrcnr*  ^ 

,,  4Ka   W  but  small,   this   may  certainly  do  well  neglected  to  the  hazard  of  its  being  laceiaSed ;  2^ 

>>.  0  ;h  t  but  where  great  force  is  required,  this  is  if  we  choose  rather  to  take  care  of  the  pennzii'^ 

.  .    ..  i.».t  iiipport ;  besides  the  bony  parts  of  the  the   soft  parts  are  violently  pressed    agai^'-s:  iSe 

convenient,  that  we  may  rest  our  in-  bone,  by  which  they  suf&r  great  pain  andrr-s^^ 

^nosl  any  part  of  it;  yet  we  should  The  forceps  coosist.   as  we  have  alxeady  s^-i- 
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»f  two  lerers,  joined  to  each  other  in  such  a  way  blade  a  little  way  and  then  return  it  lill  we  get 

hat   the   fulcrmB  of  each   blade  ic  found  in  the  as  far  as  necessary    without  much   pain :    which 

ippoaite  half  of  the  instrument ;  and  now,  liaving  being  done,  tlie  uilter  blade  is  to  bs  Introduced  in 

wo  levers  united  byajoint,  we  ne^  not  look  to  the  same  manner;    which   is  eaiily  accomplished 

be  pelvis  to  furnish  the  fulcrum,  neither  need  we  after  the  introduction   of  the  first.     Both   blades 

leglect   the   perinaeum.     There  is  still    a  query,  being  introduced,  the  instrument  is  next  to  be  locked; 

hat  if  the  forceps  be  so  much  belter  than  the  veciis,  and  it  is  convenient  to  pass  the  finger  several  times 

low  is  it  that  the  vectis  is  still  in  use  by  some  ?  for  round  the  lock,  to  see  that  no  hair  or  skin  is  in- 

lo  other  reason  but  because  it  is  easier  to  use;  for  eluded  which  might  give  some  uneasiness  to  the 

)ne  instrument  requires  less  skill  tlian  two,  and  for  parent  at  the  time  of  using  the  instrument :  and 

hat  reason  it  is  preferred  by  those  who  have  not  before  beginning  to  operate  it  will  be  as  well  to  take 

nore  skill  than  they  know  what  to  do  with.     They  the  forceps  and  give  them  a  sort  of  vibration  or 

(ay  they  think  it  is  best,  and  with  them  so  it  is.  shake,  that  we  may  feel  that  we  have  the  child 

rheman  is  simple;  the  instrument,  therefore,  should  firmly  by  them.    We  should  then  explain  to  the 

)e  simple.     The  com|dex  instruments  are  safer  in  patient  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  application 

be  hands  of  those  only  who  have  learned  all  the  uses  of  the  instrument  is  done;  but  that  she  must  not 

>f  them,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  managing  them,  expect  our  assistance  will  give  her  no  pain,  fur  it 

rhough  as  to  instruments  of  every  kind,  the  know-  must  give  pain,  though  less  than  she  would  feel  in 

edge  of  them  can  never  be  taught ;  they  must  be  her  attempts  towards  expulsion  while  unassisted.     It 

jsed,  before  the  management  of  them  is  acquired,  is  not  porsible  to  bring  the  child  into  the  world 

[t  is  only  learned  by  practice ;  just  as  the  habit  of  without  pain. 

ttopping  the  notes  correctly  on  a  stringed  instru*        Now  we  must  remember  that  labour  pains  are  not 

nent  of  munc.  continual ;  therefore  we  must  not  use  the  forceps 

In  the  application  of  the  forceps  we  must  first  as  if  they  were.    The  head  will  not  bear  constant 

earn  the  state  of  the  pelvis ;  if  that  be  narrow  or  pressure,  therefore  we  must  desist  every  now  and 

leformed,  we  next  calculate  whether  the  head  can  then,  beginning  with  the  least  possible  force  tliat  is 

pass;  if  it  be  too  small,  the  forceps  are  useless.     It  of  any  use,  which  may  be  easily  increased  as  maybe 

is  best  never  to  apply  them,  but  when  we  are  able  necessary.    We  should   rest  frequently,  and  from 

Lo  include  the  whole  in  the  grasp ;    to  ascertain  time  to  time  go  round  the  head  with  our  finger  to 

we  should  examine,  and  feel  the  ear ;  when  we  can  see  how  the  business  comes  forward ;  always  satisfy, 

feel  an  ear,  the  head  is  within  the  cavity  of  the  ing  ourselves  that  the  instrument  still  encompasses 

pelvis.     The  reason  why  we  know  the  forceps  msy  the  whole  of  the  head.     Tlie  motion  we  make  with 

then  be  applied  is  this  ;  we  know  the  instrument  to  the  forceps  must  be  slow  and  gradual,  inclining 

be  so  much  longer  than  the  finger,  that  if  from  the  them  very  gently  from  side  to  sid j,  or  from  blade  to 

OS  externum  the  latter  is  able  to  reach  the  ear,  the  blade ;  always  acting  in  a  lin;  ivitli  the  axis  of  the 

former  will  efl&ctually  encompass  the  head.     The  pelvis,  till  we  can  feel  the  occiput,  when  we  move 

next  thing  after  feeling  the  ear  is  to  ascertain  the  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  vagina ;  using  in  tlic 

exact  position  of  the  head,  which  being  done  by  letter  part  of  tlie  operation  very  little  force,  for  the 

Bxamioation   of  the    sutures  and    fontanelies,    we  head  requirea  very  little  force  to  bring  it  through 

yudge  whether  a  change  of  position  in  the  head  the  vagina. 

might  not  enable  the  woman  to  expel  the  child  by         Defbrmtd  Pelvis  frmn  Rickets^    or  Mol/itteg 

her  own  powers  alone ;  and   if  we  find  ourselves  Ossium* — In  both  these  diseases  the  cavity  of  the 

unable  to  turn  the  head  round,  we  may  then  apply  pelvis,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  be  brought 

the  instruments  to  it  as  it  lays ;  first  feeling  for  the  down  it  whole  and  alive  by  any  means  :  and  hence 

occipital  bone  and  fontanelle :  and  if  in  examination  when  we  meet  with  deformity  from  cither  of  these 

we  be  able  to  feel  the  posterior  fontanelle,  we  know  sources,  our  first  question  should  be  whetlier  there  be 

that  the  occiput  must  be  somewhere  in  the  range  space  enough  to  allow  the  child's  head  to  pass  ?    If 

of  the  pubes,  which  will  be  more  precisely  deter-  the  space  ia  above  three  inches,  it  is  sufficient,  and 

mined  by  the  direction  of  the  sagittal  suture.  the  bead  may  pass.     Where  it  is  less  than  thrte 

Supposing  this  known,  the  instruments  are  to  be  inches  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  head  cannot  pass ; 

applied,  the  convex  sides  of  the  blades  to  the  cavity  the  question  is  then  changed,  what  method  have  we 

of  the  sacrum,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  direction  of  to  bring  the  child  out  of  the  body,  if  it  cannot  pass 

the  axis  of  the  pelvis.    Before  the  introduction  of  through  the  pelvis  ?     And  here  has  been  proposed 

the  forceps,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  dilate  the  parts  to  cut  it  out  from  the  6ody,   by    the  following 

gently,  especislly   if  it  be  the  first  child.    The  operation. 

bbdes  of  the  forceps  must  be  greased  before  being         Cauarean  &Vc/ioM._This  has  been  performed  in 

passed,  to  insure  an  easier  passage,  and  then  one  two  ways ;  by  an  incision  obliquely  carried  through 

blade  first  is  passed,  gently  up  between  the  finger  the  side ;  or  through  the  lines  alba  directly  down, 

and  head  of  the  child;  because  by  this  means  we  The  object  proposed  in  this  operation  is  to  save  the 

are  certain  no  sof^  parts  can  be  injured  or  pinched  life  boUi  of  the  mother  and  child.     It  is  of  great 

by  it ;  further  than  the  finger  will  reach  we  must  antiquity.     It  is  said  that  Juliua  Caesar,  was  taken 

depend  on  the  proper  direction  of  the  instrument,  this  way  out  of  the  body  of  his  mother ;  but  there 

which  should  at  its  point  be  pressed  towards  the  is  no  just  ground  for  believing  sut  h  a  report :  many 

centre   of  the   head,   and   passed  forward  with   t  historians   held  him  as  so  remarkable  a  man  that 

gentle  riggling  motion,  which  serves  lo  form  itself  they  were  determined  he  should  not  come  into  the 

a  space  between  the  uterus  and  head,  taking  care  world  like  any  other  person.     If  it  had  been  so,  is 

also  to  keep  the  handle  of  the  forceps  outward,  so  it  not  strange  that  Pliny,  who  wrote  so  soon  af^er- 

that  we  may  assist  our  intention  of  keeping  the  wards,  should  devote  a  chapter  entirely  to  the  his- 

point  of  the  blade  dose  to  the  head.     In  carrying  tory  of  a  living  child  being  cut  out  of  the  body  of 

the  instrument  up,  we  should  always  put  the  wo-  the  parent  who  was  dead,  and  yet  mention  nothing 

man  upon  her  guard  to  warn  us   if  we  give  her  of  Julius  Csesar  having  come  the  same  road?  Scipio 

ihuch  pain,  because  if  we  do,  we  know  that  we  have  Afncanus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 

pinched  the  uterusy  and  shoukl  then  withdraw  the  Caesarean  sectloUf  but  there  is  no  re&>oQ  to  Ltlieve 
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it.     It  was  never  kno\?n  olherwise  than  as  an  ope-  us  to  know  vhether  it  be  a£feor 

ration  recommended  till  the  ilxth  century  in  Paris,  then  are  these:  in  the  first  plaee,  sii^ipoaiBg  tfe 

It  was  also  once  performed  in  Holland  by  a  sow-  child  is  alive,  the  pregnane  of  the  motiier  «3I 

|Telder  upon  his  wife.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  continue  to  increase  to  the  end  of  her  time ;  aad 

same  woman  was  afterwards  pregnant;  but  when  in   labour  the  presenting  parts   will  have  •  fim 

her  husband  proposed  the  operation  again,  she  de-  elastic  feel ;  the  cuticle  and  hair  will  not  «Miie  away 

clincd  submitting  to  it,  and  was  delivered  without,  on  the  finger:  besides  which  there  wfU  genenUj  he 

The  surgeon  who  strongly  recommended  it  in  Paris  a  pulsation  at  the  fontanelle.     But  Ibe  navd-atnog 

was  Rousset,  who  never  lived  to  see  it  performed,  being  pressed,  may  cause  death  ;  it  amy  tnce,  sad 

on  account  of  the  opposition  he  met  with  in  opinion  does  often  arise,  without  any  cause  that  we  mim^tik 

from  Ambrose  Paree  and  other  eminent  surgeons.  to  trace.     We  know  that  a  child  may  die  in  ateio 

The  manner  of  performing  this   operation   has  from  affections  of  the  mind  in  the  vomao.     T^ 

been  much  disputed:  the  lateral  incision  appears  to  death  of  the  chikl  may  be  known  by  ahivcriag  to 

be  the  best ;  because  we  divide  one  muscle  and  it  preceded  by  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  dbdaEBe& 

retracts,  we  divide  the  muscle  under  it,  and  it  retracts  While  the  child  is  alive,  it  assists  in  supportiiif  its 

also ;  but  the  whole  of  the  incision  will  not  be  a  direct  own  heat,  but  when  dead  it  neceaaarily  oust  obcsia 

linethrough,  so  that  we  stand  a  better  chance  of  saving  a  degree  of  heat  by  robbing  the  mother  of  part 

our  patient,  as  far  as  exclusion  of  the  air  may  have  a  of  the  heat  in   the  parts  around,  which   eiphnns 

good  effect,  when  the  parts  come  afterwards  to  unite,  the  sense  of  coldness  that  is  felt.     ^The  faEeaata, 

Of  the  two  plans  of  performing  the  operation  while  the  child  is  alive,  increase,  and  cootisiae  firm 

the  lateral   incision  appears  to  b?  the  best;    and  and  well  supported ;  but  when  the  child  dMS^  thrf 

in  making  it  ws must  attend  to  the  following  points:  immediately  become  flaccid  and  empty*     So  th^ 

the  woman  may  die  under  the  operation  itself;  or  a  woman  frequently  used  to  misctrriage  will  fbreaS 

shortly  aft?r,  from  the  loss  of  blood ;  from  exposure  its  approach  by  this  alone.     While  the  child  is  afive, 

of  the  cavity  of  the    abdomen  causing  extensive  it  gives  the  sensation  of  a  living  wdgfat,  a  wcigbt 

peritonaea!  inflammation  ;  from  the  parts  suppurat-  which  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  <MeiBU 

itig  instead  of  uniting  by  the  first  intention;    or  positions  of  the  mother :  but  when  death  deprives  ft 

from  inflamniation  being  so  violent  as  to  prevent  of  this  power,  the  woman  feela  it  flap  from  side  to 

the  formation  of  matter,  producing  mortification,  side  according  to  the  way  in  which  she  mo'ves.    &e 

Yet  if  we  look  at  the  cases  of  this  kind  that  are  becomes  sensible  of  weight  to  a  much  gieater  dfr> 

recorded,   we  shall  see  the  fairest   accounts   that  gree  than  before.    Besides  all  which,  there  wiS  he 

could  be  written,  the  death  of  the  patient  never  the  cessation  of  motion  in  the  foetus,  which  is  sL 

being   attributed   to    the    operation,  but  to  some  ways  perceived  by  the  mother  some  moatha  hdeit 

trifling  cause,  perhaps,  relating  to  diet ;  such  as  a  delivery.     These  are  so  many  aigns  of  the  chiU'i 

small  glass  of  wine,  or  a  few  grapes  producingin-  death,  which  may  be  observed,  before  labour  comes  o& 
ilammation  of  the  pcritonxum,  or  diarrhoea.     This         There  are  others  which  accompany  labour : 

is  decided  up^^n,  without  considering   the  probabi-  as  the  child  is  dead,  the  merobranea  will  he 

lity  that  the  diarrhoea  or  peritonaeal  inflammation  also;  and  for  that  reason  will  break  earlier  thaa 

may   have  been  produced  by  the  operation  alone,  they  otherwise  would.     It  has  been  said,  that  the 

These  things  should  be  considered  fairly,  and  not  liquor    amnii  being    turbid,  points   out   the  ri&il^ 

viewed  with  the  partial  eye  of  him  who  has  per-  being  dead :  but  this  circumstance  sometisM 

formed  the  operation.     We  see  that  on  the  conti-  whUc  the  child  is  alive  and  welL     The  si 

nent  this  operation  has  been  very  rarely  successful ;  sign  is  one  by  which  we  may  tell  it  before 

(iccording  to  Bourdelet,  not  in  one  case  out  of  ten  ;  see  the  woman  ;  it  is  by  the  waters  being 

and  when  we  inquire  how  often  it  succeeds  in  our  The  smell  of  putrefaction  will  sometimes  decide  the 

own  country,  as  more  nearly  concerning   us,   we  opinion  of  an  experienced  practitioner  the  faisaoft 

find  that  it  has  uniformly  been  fatal,  that  is,  that  all  he  enters  the  door ;  also,  in  an  examinatioi^  ham 

the  p.itients  have  died  from  it ;  there  is  not  a  single  the  meconium  coming  away  on  the  hand^  la  cen- 

solitary   instance  of  recovery.     It  has  been   per-  sequence  of  the  aphlncler  muscle  being  pntrid  asd 

formed    in    London,    Leicester,    Edinburgh,    and  relaxed.      The  sutures  of  the  head   wacillafee  fikc 

Manchester,  by  the  best  surgeons  of  those  places,  bones  in  a  bag.     W^hen  we  examine,  the  hair  mi 

and  there  are  none  better  in  the  world ;  but  all  the  cuticle  will  come  away  upon  the  finger. 
patients  have  died.  When  all  or  even  the  greater  part  of  tfaeae  sagas 

Nevertheless  whenever  the  operation  is  performed,  are  united,  there  ran  be  no  possiUe  doubt  th^  ihc 
it  should  be  done  with  a  view  of  preserving  both     child  is  no  longer  alive. 

lives,  because  it  is  a  safer  way  of  delivery  to  open  In   what  cases  the   Child's  Head    ahomU  if 

the  head  of  the  child.  In  mollities  ossium,  indeed,  opened, — These  cases  are  s>'ttCope,  convulainia^ 
the  disease  is  continually  going  on  ;  no  case  re-  hemorrhage  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  hydro- 
covers  ;  it  always  destroys  the  woman.  And  here  cephalus  internus  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This 
it  "is  certainly  advisable  to  perform  the  Caesarean  last  disease  may  be  ascertained  by  ezanrinaoog^ 
operation,  though  not  with  the  hope  of  preserving  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  being  at  a  greater  £•- 
both  lives;  but  that  the  woman  is  hardly  n^ore  sure  tance  than  they  should  be,  and  the  whole  cimcius 
of  dying  after  the  operation  has  been  performed  than  very  imperfectly  ossified :  but  the  moet  uncquivocil 
she  was  before.  evidence  is   i^e  head's  not  entering   the   privis: 

In  all  cases  of  mollities  ossium,  then,  the  child     by  which  we  know  that  the  bead  is  too  faig  for  tke 
being  ascertained  to  be  alive,  the  Caesarean  section     pelvis,  or  that  the  pelvis  is  not  Urge  cnongh  to 
should  be  performed ;  in  all  other  cases  the  life  of    receive  the  head  into  it,  which  is  the  aame  tfaittg  ta 
the  child  should  give  way  to  that  of  the  mother :     effect, 
and  the  head  should  bt?  opened.  When  all  the  stages  of  labour  are  gone  thrm^ 

Signs  whttfter  the  Child  be  aVivr  or  dead, — ^From  and  the  head  is  not  advanced,  we  are  led  to  cxa> 
the  reluctance  that  every  one  must  feel  in  opening  mine  and  find  out  what  the  state  of  the  child  is. 
the  head  of  a  child,  it  wijl  be  slill  a  satisfaction  to     When  we  have  ascertained  the  exi»teDee  of  sde» 
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Ibrarity  of  pdvit,  «e  way  groeiaUy  tdl  tlM  tpaoe  is  order  to  hftve  •  firm  hold,  we  ifcoiild  Uy  the 

left  for  tbt  child*!  pttsage,  by  pesdiig  the  6oger  tcmlp  as  far  over  the  parti  wiUiln  ai  we  can,  mak- 

from  before  backward ;  that  ia,  from  Uie  vagina ;  ing  a  sort  of  flap  to  by  hold  of.     It  is  best  to  put 

the  ipKO  undvr  the  arch  of  the  pubcs,  backwardfl  on  a  glove  well  greaaed  in  order  to  catch  hold  with. 

and  rather  upwards,  toward  the  projecting  front  of  It  will  sometimes  answer  veiy  well  to  cany  up 

the  lacnim,  where  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  retta  the  blunt  hook,  with  which  we  may  occaaionally 

on  it.    Now  in  a  well-formed  pelvis  this  cannot  be  be  able  to  catch  hold  somewhere  so  as  to  have  « 

done;  it  ii  not  possible  to  reach  the  sacrum  in  good  purchase ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  slip,  as  it  haa 

this  way ;  hot  in  a  deformed  pelvis  we  may  ascer-  no  point     If  it  do  slip,  we  can  then  only  pass  the 

tain  the  ipoce  pretty  accurately :   when  the  dis-  crotchet ;  in  the  construction  of  which  we  should 

lance  between  the  projecting  part  of  the  sacrum  observe  that  the  flat  point,  at  its  sharp  extremity, 

sod  the  lynphyals  puUs  is  upwards  of  two  inches,  looks  inward ;   so  that  if  laid  to  a  surface  pa* 

the  deliveiy  is  very  simple ;  It  would  be  well  if  it  raUcl  to  it  in  direcUon,  it  will  not  be  aUe  to  peck 

were  leu  lo,  as  then  it  would  not  he  so  frequently  into  it,  or  wound  it.    When  using  the  crotchet,  wa 

adopted  as  at  presenk    Many  a  practiUoner  has  should  begin  with  as  little  force  as  may  be  attoded 

sacrificed  a  child's  life  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  ig-  with  a  good  eficct ;  since  if  not  sdBdent  to  bring 

Boraoee.    It  Is  much  easier  to  apply  the  perforator  down  the  head,  it  may  be  easily  Increased ;  raook 

and  open  the  head  of  the  child,  than  it  is  to  apply  lecting  that  whenever  this  instrument  la  using,  we 

the  forceps;  In  the  latter  some  considerable  slill  must  always  keep  that  hand  which  is  withm  the 

.  is  required,  in  the  former  none.  uterus  directly  opposite  the  beak  of  the  insinf 

In  what  Manner  Ute  Head  iitohe  opened*^Thie  ment,  so  that  In  the  event  of  the  parte  of  the  ehlld 

neceisity  for  this  operation  being  manifest,  we  must  giving  way,  no  accident  may  happen  to  the  utcnut 

proceed  as  follows.    First  empty  the  bladder,  then  We &»uld  uae  a  force  that  we  can  command;  and 

throw  up  an  injection,  that  the  rectum  may  be  if  the  pelvis  be  of  sufllcient  dhnensions^  bring  the 

also  clesred;   neit  introduce  the  hand  faito  the  body  down  without  removing  any  more  than  the 

vagiaa  up  to  the  os  uteri,  upon  which  we  are  to  head ;  for  when  once  the  heed  is  dellverad,  the 

pass  up  the  perforator,  guarding  the  point  with  the  bodjy  wHl  soon  follow,  as  it  is  easily  oompteased. 
utmost  care,  while  passing  it  up,  by  means  of  the        Where  the  deformity  is  very  great,  and  the  paaa. 

other  band  purposely  introduced  before  the  instru-  age  very  small,  we  shodd  hifpa  to  open  the  head 

ment    The  pointe  of  thia  instrument  are  guarded  very  car)y  in  labour,  punctoring  whatever  part  we 

fay  stops,  by  which    when  we    push    the  pointe  first  reach  by  a  hole  drilled  up  to  the  atopa.    We 

throu|;h  the  child*s  head,  we  avoid  the  danger  of  should  then  cease,  and  trust  In  soae  measure  to 

their  passing  too  far,  and,  by  coming  through  the  that  putrefaction  which  the  moistore  and  warmth 

opposite  side  of  the  head,  of  wounding  the  uterua.  of  the  parte  will  be  sure  to  produce  instantly.    Thia 

The  way  they  are  used  is  this :  we  bring  the  pointe  putrefaction  will  proceed  veiy  rapidly ;  and  the 

upon  a  suture  or  fontanelle,  recollecting  that  when  bonea,  and  Indeed  the  whole  body,  will  come  away 

they  are  introduced,  the  handles  are  close  toge-  euier,  separating  firom  each  other  with  infinitdy 

ther,  and  consequently  that  both  the  pointe  form  less  force  than  More  they  could  have  done.  When 

one  perforator;  now  when*  by  the  hand  In  the  viu  the  patient  cannot  be  left  loiter  with  propriety, 

gins,  we  have  laid  the  pointe  opposite  the  pert  of  after  about  thirty-aiz  houra,  we  may  proceed  to 

tiie  bead  we  intend  to  open,  we  press  the  instru-  brinff  away  piecemeal  the  varioua  bonea  of  the 

ment  down  with  force  sufficient  to  make  It  pan  cranium ;  the  temporal,  frontal^  occipital,  and  p^ 

thtough  the  integuroente:  which  being  done,  and  rietal  bones;  after  which  the  remaining  part  of  the 

the  perforator  pushed  In  up  to  the  stops,  we  are  head  will  only  be  the  basia  of  the  akuU,  which  aA. 

next  to   lay  our  hand  between  the  handles,  and  mite  of  being  placed  in  a  more  favourable  poeitioB 

0^ffeM  it  up  between  them  to  the  joint.    The  efiect  for  passiQg  through  the  pehrla;  lor  the  parietee 

of  this  will  be,  by  ite  acting  as  a  wedge  to  force  being  carefully  laid  over  the  bones  whenever  they 

asunder  the  points,  and  to  dilate  and  tear  open  may  be  felt  eiposed,  it  will  proteet  the  uterae 

the  sides  of  the  wound  before  made ;  we  next  close  from  Injury,  and  then  if  the  remains  of  the  heed 

the  sides  of  it  and  change  its  position,  so  that  the  be  brought  forward,  and  doubled  down  with  the 

bandies  will  have  their  rings  in  a  horizontal  posi-  chin  to  the  breast,  it  will,  in  this  stete»  be  fre- 

tton  ;  we  then  open  the  instrument  again  as  before,  quently  capable  of  being  deliveicd.     This  sort  of 

which  gives  us  a  cruciform  opening.    This  being  labour  is  very  tedious;  it  lasts  a  very  great  length 

done,  the  perforator  is  next  to  be  pushed  into  the  of  time  i  but  it  requires  no  skill.    We  must  be 

head,   and   screwed  round  backward  and  foiward,  aware,  that  when  we  have  brought  the  heed  down, 

»o  aa  entirely  to  break  down  the  consistence  and  we  must  not  always  expect  the  body  to  follow  aa 

conoexlon  of  every  thing  within  the   scull ;  thia  in  other  caaea,  but  ahall  sometimes  be  obliged  to 

will  generally  be  Mifficient,  the  pains  will  quickly  bring  away  the  whole  child  by  pieces.     It  may  be 

presa  out   the  cerebrum,  which  may  be  removed  necessary.  In  order  that  the  body  may  pass,  to 

from  time  to  time;  or  we  may  scoop  it  out  with  a  take  out  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  every  organ  one 

table-spooo.  after  the  otL^.    All  the  caution  that  need  be  given 

If  the  pelvis  be  not  greatly  deformed,  the  delU  la  to  teke  care  not  lo  ii^jure  the  woman,  in  doing 

\'ery  may  now  soon  be  effected ;  if  it  be^  we  pro*  what  we  are  about,  neither  in  aeparating  the  parte 

cccd   to    remove  the  bonea  piecemeaK  teking  care  nor  in  bringing  them  away, 
to  guard  each  piece  through  the  vagina  by  laying         Oa/acUiiating  Labour  i^f  turning  the  Child, — It 

the   aoabrous  edges  of  it  againat  the  hand,  which  will  sometimes  happen  that  In  spite  of  a  alight  be. 

iuriiig  the  whole  operation  should  be  in  the  vagi-  formity  of  the  patient  we  have  a  chance  of  saving 

i/u      The  sides  of  the  two  points  of  the  perforator  the  life  of  both  the  mother  and  the  child.    There 

y bicb  come  against  each  other,  when  the  Inatru*  are  two  modes  of  attempting  to  do  this :    the 

nent  is   shut,  are  made  rough,  so  that  as  with  a  first  is  by  turning  the  chikt,  which  will  alao  epply 

lair  of  pliara  we  may  teke  hold  of  a  bone  which  is  to  other  cases  as  well  aa  deformity  of  the  pelvia; 

€>n  Inrge  to  pass,  and  break.    In  this  way  we  must  the  second  by  bringing  on  pieinature  labour. 
rin^  away  the  frouial   bone,  and  occipital  bone;        Turning  Is  not  the  best  of  the  two  resources,  but 

ic   temporal  boucs  and  the  parictals ;  alter  which,  many  women  will  submit  to  this,  who  will  not 
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up  through  the  oi  uteri,   that  being  dilated  luffi-  the  patient  should  not  be  moved  early,  the  oogiu 

cieotly.  without  the    membranes    being    brolren.  never  to  be   delivered  in  her  clothes :   this,  bov- 

But  suppose  another  labour,  where  the  membranes  ever,  is  a  plan  often  proposed  by  the  lower  order 

are  broken   without  the  os   uteri     being;   dilated,  of  people  to  save  inconvenience  and  expense ;  bot 

We  have  here  much  more  to  do,  and  less  chance  it  never  should  be  assented  to  by  the  pracrtitiooeT, 

for  doing  it  well  than  we  had  in  the  other  exam-  as  it  is  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  raise  the 

pie;  we  must  go  on,  and  have  to  turn  the  child  patient  to  an  erect   posture,    at  a  time  when   &he 

too,  under  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  contrac-  may  remain  perfectly  safe  in  an    horizontal    posi. 

tion  of  the  uterus,  which  will  not  indeed  be  vio«  tion.     There  are  many  iost<uices  of  the  fatal  eSscts 

lent,  but  quite  enough  to  render  the  turning  difB-  of  n^Iecting  such  a  precaution, 
cult.     But   if  we  be  able  to  manage  the  most  easy         A  woman  after  delivery  should  reaiain  perfed- 

case,  and  the  most  difficult,  we  shall  be  equal  to  ly  at  rest  for  at  least  two  hours,  and  then  should 

all  the  subordinate  or  intermediate  degrees  of  dif-  by  no  means  be  raised  upright,  but  be  very  gently 

ficully  that  may  be  met  with  in  turning.  lifled  just  enough  to  allow  the  drawing  away  cf 

To  give  an  example  of  the  greatest  degree  of  the  clothes ;  which  if  they  give  trouble  mizsf  be 
difficulty,  suppose  a  case,  where  the  waters  have  cut  away  with  scissars,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  ex- 
been  lost  twenty-four  hours,  two  days,  or  even  hausting  the  patient  by  over  exertion, 
three.  What  we  have  to  do  in  overcoming  the  Fainting' — Fainting  afler  ddivery  freqneot})' 
contraction  of  the  uterus  is  not  altogether  a  mat-  happens,  and  may  arise  from  many  causes,  most 
ter  of  difficulty  as  to  skill,  so  much  as  it  is  as  to  of  which  are  of  little  consequence;  it  is  always  an 
time  and  management.  With  a  view  to  lessen  the  unpleasant  occurrence,  and  sometimes  dangerous, 
difficulty,  opium  has  been  given,  but  great  cau-  It  may  be  merely  the  effect  of  fatigue ;  a  woress 
tion  is  required  in  its  exhibition ;  since  the  woman  is  just  able  to  bring  the  child  into  the  world,  ari 
has  been  known  to  die  from  the  use  of  opiates,  she  afVer  making  perhaps  the  last  exertion  she  is  ca- 
bas been  drained  to  death  by  uterine  hemorrhages.  pable  of,  sinks  Into  a  faint.     Frequently  she  will 

The  last  cirumstance  necessary  to   notice   with  fall  into  an  hysterical  paroxysm,  which  will  essrhr 

regard  to  preternatural    labours,   is  that  all  the  be  perceived  by  her  laughing,  crying,    aobbrcg. 

other  parts  being  brought  down,  the  head  some-  &c.  which   characterizea    hyst«ia.     If  the  fisini- 

times  cannot  be  sot  through  well.     We  may  here  ing  proceed  from  either  of  the  above  causes,  voia. 

use  a  moderate  force,   by  pulling  with   the  body,  tile  alkali  rouses  the  patient,  and  nothing  woan  is 

remembering  that  our  object  in  using  force  is  to  necessary;    neither  diould    any  apprehenaMii  be 

save  the  life  of  the  child.    Besides,  why  should  felt  for  her  safety. 

we  use  a  force  too  great«   when   we  may  always         Fainting  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  great 

deliver  with   the  forceps?    though  where  violence  agitation  of  mind  which  the  patient  has  soared 

is  unavoidable,  it  is  best  to  open  the  head.  from  fear  of  the  approaching  pains,  and,  as  she 

To  employ  that  force  which,  without  violence,  thinks,  dangers.     In  such  cases  nourishing  things 

msy  assist  in  bringing  away  the  head,  a  good  me-  should  be  administered,  as  a  small  quantity  of  good 

thod  is  to  make  a  sort  of  loop,  by  bringing  a  hand-  broth,  with  a  table  spoonful  of  wine  in  it,  or  sook 

kerchief  loosely  round  the  neck ;  when  letting  the  volatile  alkali. 

ends  down   upon   the   breast,  we  tie  them  rather         Whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect    that  the 

low  on  the  breast,  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  fainting  arises  from  loss  of  blood,  the  pmctitiooer 

room  to  place  our  hand  within  it  to  pull  by;  and  should  never  leave  it  to  probability,  but  instant- 

if  we   succeed,  we   must   mind,  that  in  bringing  ly  examine  the  truth  of  bis  sus|Hcioni^  not  only  oo 

down  the  head,  we  depress  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  surface  lying  next  to  him,  but  the  upper  psit 

so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  of  the  further  thigh,  as  the  blood  will  sometimes 

If  it  will  not  come  by  any  means,  wq  must  then  run  over  the  side  of  the  thigh  that  is  &nlicst  off; 

open  it ;   when  we  have  extracted  the  brain,   we  when   the  practitioner,    not  percaving     any  di»- 

should  introduce  the  blunt  hook,  and  it  is  used  with  charge  from  that  part  whence  it  is  geoerally  cfc- 

the  most  effect  when   seconded  by  the  pulling  of  served  to  flow,  has  not  the  least  idea  of  his  patient's 

the  body.  situation.       When   upon   examination   It  is  fovnd 

In  some  instances  it  happens  that  the  head  is  en-  that  hemorrhage  has  taken  place,  the  pUcenu  be- 

tirely  separated  from  the  body,  when  various  means  ing  got  away,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  comoco 

have  been   recommended  for    bringing    it  away,  way  by  acids,  &c. 

The  only  sure  method,  however,  is  to  open  it ;  and  In  some  rare  instances  it  has  happened*  that  im. 

when  we  have    dilated  it  by  the  opening  of  the  mediately  after  delivery  the  patient  has  sunk  tnu> 

perforator,  we   should  introduce  the   crotchet,  be-  a  permanent  syncope,  from  which  she  never  lus 

fore  we  withdraw  the  perforator,  in  order  to  have  recovered,  dying  without  a  groan.      Wbea  there 

the  head  always  secure  from  slipping,  as  it  other-  is  reason  to  suspect  the  approach  of  such  a  stale, 

wise  would  do.     The  difficulty  is,  that  whenever  the  patient  should  be  made   to  svrallov  a  lar^gr 

we  touch    it  we   have  a  smooth  slippery   surface,  dose  of  volatile  alkali ;  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  is 

wiiich  we  cannot  keep,  unless  we  always  have  an  generally  highly  benefidaL,  let  the  fainting  origta- 

instrument  within   the   hole  we  have  made.      It  ate  from  whatever  cause;   the   spiritus  ammooiz 

will   roll    over    the   upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  comp.  and  tinct.  lavendulae  may  also  be   admims- 

We  must  recollect  always  to  keep  one  hand  in  the  tered ;  and  hartshorn  should  always    be  kept  in  a 

vagina,  while  any  operation  is  going  on,  for  the  ex-  lying-in  room. 

traction   of  any  body  which   may  be  within   the         Afler  delivery  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  certa:a 

uterus,  and  in  order  to  guard  the  instruments.  d^^e  of  pressure  to  the  parts.     This  circiim* 

Disorders  suhscqtient  to  Delivery, — Most  of  the  stance  has  been  variously  received  and  verf  gene^ 

diseases  consequent  upon  pr^nancy  arise  after  de-  rally  misunderstood.      A  certain  d«*gree  of  pre^ 

livery,  and  not  during  labour.    We  shall  first  ob-  sure  is  useful,  but  if  that  pressure  be  too  great,  it 

serve  that,  will   occasion  worse  consequences    than  the  v«Bt 

Quietude  and  a  horizontal   position   should   be  of  pressure  altogether.      The  pressure  requirvd  im 

strictiy  enjoined  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  mo-  more  properly  speaking  a  support*  and  is  of  tic 

nt.      And  Tur  this  reason  it  is  obvious  that  as  same  kind  as  wc  like  to  fed  from  a  viajstcoat  la 
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.vinler.     The  inlcvtion  (o  be  hid  in  Tiew  in  mak-  upright,  endeffrouiing  to  waNc,  etting  tliniilaling 

n|!  it  is  just  the  same  as  after  tapping  in  dropsy,  food,  or  indeed  any  thing  which  may  increase  the 

ind  pressure  Judiciously  applied  in  both  cases  will  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.     In  a  strong  wo- 

ifien  prcTcnt  fainting.  man  of  tense  filire  the  discbarge  will  be  of  shorter 

Suppresnon  of  Urine. — In  the  country  it  often  bap«  duration  than  in  a  weak  woman  of  lax  fibre;  if  a 

pens  that  a  practitioner  does  not  see  his  patient  any  woman  be  quiet  it  will  not  continue  so  long  as  if 

more  after  leaving  her  safely  delivered.     In  such  she  be  restless.    Where  the  quantity  is  profuse, 

rases,  it  will  be  necesury  for  him  to  leare  general  and  it  flows  for  too  long  a  period,  the  constitution 

iirections  with  the  attendants,  the  most   material  becomes  weakened,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  bark 

3f  which  is,  that  the  nurse  shall  send  for  him,  if,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  conserve  of  roses, 

jpon    trying,  the  patient  finds  herself  unable  to  X«aeerfftrdf /'^jurtim. ~ The  intermediate  part  of 

make  water,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  the  body  Mtuated  between  the  vagina  and  rectum 

hours  after  delivery.     If  the  patient  be  neglected,  ia  called  i)erincum ;  and  from  its  peculiar  situa- 

the  bladder  swells  to  an  enormous  size,  and  at  tion  is  very  liable  to  accident  from  the  violence  of 

last  bursts,  in  which  case  death  Is  inevitable.  pressure  in   labour ;    this    will  sometimes  happen 

When  the  practitioner  has  been  sent  for,  he  must  with  the  most  careful  practitioner ;  it  will  now  and 

not  be  satisfied  with  the  patient*s  telling  him  that  then  give  way  in  a  trifling  degree,  and  is  in  such 

the  has  since  made  water,  and  that  a  little  es-  caaea  of  no  further    consequence  than  from  its 

npes  frequently ;  all  this  amounts  to  nothing,  and  leaving  the  parts  a  little  sore  and  weak  for  a  few 

must  not  excuse  a  moment's  delay  in  the  introduc-  da3ra*    The  only  laceration  of  consequence  is  that 

tion  of  the  catheter.     It  will  generally  be  necessa-  from  before  backwards  to  the  rectum,  by  which  the 

ry  to   draw  off*  the  water  once  or  twice  a  day ;  os  externum  and  rectum  are  laid  into  one,  and  the 

but  from  distance  of  residence,  this  will  sometimes  sphincter  ani  consequently  torn  asunder.    This  ac» 

be  impossible.      In  such  a  case  it  is  not  very  difli-  cident  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  may  al- 

cult  to  teach  the  nurie  how  to  perform  this  ope-  waya  be  prevented  by  supporting  that  part  of  the 

ration,   by  showing  her  the  parts,  and  pointing  perinseum  with  the  hand. 

out  the  little  orifice,  at  the  same  time  tel  ing  her  In  ease  of  an  actual  laceration  of  the  perinatmi, 

the  instrument  must  be  passed  up  carefully  and  the  first  step  is  to  empty  the  bowels  by  a  brisk 

slowly  till  the  water  flows  from  the  other  end  of  purge ;  after  the  medicine  haa  operated,  the  parte 

the  tube.  sho^d  be   perfectly  cleansed  from    all  foKulent 

Effusion  of  Blood  into  Ihe  ceUular  Membrane  of  the  matter,  and  then  the  thighs  should  be  bandaged  to- 

Labia  Pudendi, — This  is  an  accident  which  now  and  gether,  by  wfaieh  there  is  a  probability  of  the  parts 

then  happens  after  delivery.   It  is  merely  a  mecha-  uniting  liy  the  first  intention,  and  in  some  cases 

nical   effect  of  pressure,  and  very  rarely  occurs,  this  has  succeeded.     Should  this  ftil,    the  only 

In  one  case  where  the  parts  had  been  previously  chance  is  not  to  allow  the  parts  to  heal  except  hj 

much  strained,  the  swelling  was  first  observed  by  uniting  with  each  other.     If  considerable  inflam. 

the  patient'a  finding  herself  unable  to  close  her  mation  takes  place,  it  must  be  reduced  by  the  use 

thighs  together.     This  Uood,  if  left  to  itself,  will  of  fomentations  and  cataplasms,  and  of  eooUng 

first  coagulate  round  the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  ves-  laxative  medicines;    and  if  the  pain  is  violent^ 

8«l,  and  afterwards  the  whole  quantity  of  ^sed  opiates  may  be  given.      When  iuppuntion  occurs, 

blood  becomes  fixed.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  bark  must  be  administeved.    The  dreasinga  may  he 

the  parts  may  get  rid  of  this  blood,  if  its  quantity  be  superficiaL 

considerable,  either  by  the  skin  sk)ughing  oflT,  by  ^/fer-Poiiw.— Every  woman  who  has  been  in 

which  psrt  of  the  blood  may  escape^  or  by  the  part  labour  u  subject  to  what  are  called  after-paitts^ 

inflaming  and  suppurating.   W  hen  the  latter  cir*  though  they  do  not  alwaya  occur  equally.   They 

cumstance  happens,  and  it  is  determined  to  open  come  on  at  regular  intervals^  and  are  mote  or  lesa 

it,  the  orifice  made  cannot  be  too  small,  so  that  the  violent    These  pains  are  very  rarely  fdt  after  a 

matter  be  allowed  to  escspe ;  for  the  constitutional  first  lying-in ;  and  they  are  less  when  the  labour 

weakness  at  such  a  time  as  this  will  give  a  tenden.  has  been  retarded,  allowing  the  uterus  to  contract 

cy  to  gangrene  in   suy  part  which   is    divided,  gradually  behind  the  body  S  the  child,  than  where 

Cold  Is  the  only  application  that  is  to  be  at  all  re-  the  expulsion  of  the  child  has  been  hsstened ;  the 

garded.    It  has  been  recommended  to  cut  snd  scari-  uterus  then  contracting  suddenly  but  not  perfectly, 

fy  the  part,  but  this  is  objectionable,  because  should  In  consequence  of  these  paina,  and    the  fatigue 

the  artery  continue  to  bleed  after  the  openings  sre  which   the  woman   has   sustained  throughout  the 

made,  the  situation  of  the  patient  at  once  becomes  labour,  it  is  a  very  general  and  excellent  practice 

serious,  for  we  must  necesssrily  be  perfectly  igno-  to  give  an  opiate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  dropa 

rant  where  the  ruptured  vessel  is,  and  consequent-  of  laudanum,  and  afterwards  to  repeat  it  in  auch 

ly  as  perfectly  unable  to  stop  it.     Should  it  ulcer-  a  diminished  quantity  aa  shall  allay  the  irritation, 

ate,   the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  but  not  the  contraction  of  the  uterus, 

an  ulcer  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  An  after-pain  will  perhaps  come  on  an  hour 

LochialDischarge.— By  thiM  is  mesnt  that  dis-  after  delivery,  by  which  a  large  coagulom  maybe 

chorge   which  follows  the  expulsion  of  the  pla-  expelled ;  and  after  that  others,  by  which  smaller 

centa,  continues  for  several  days,  and  diminishes  coagula  will  be  separated ;  and  then  an  after*pain 

in  proportion  as  the  uterus  contracts.    A   short  as  violent  as  any  of  the  rest,  to  throw  off  one  of 

time  after  delivery  the  vessels  which  before  poured  the  smallest  possible  size*     To  some  women  these 

out  red  blood  will,  from  the  womb  having  con-  are  very  diatressing,  and  are  home  with  lesa  pa. 

tracted  to  a  certain  degree,  only  ooze  forth  serum,  tience  than  the  labour  pains,  as  the  latter  they  know 

When  small  pieces  of  the  maternsl  part  of  the  are  for  a  good  purpose,  while  the  pains  after  de* 

placenta  remain  with  fragments  of  the  membranes,  livery  afiford  no  such  consolation,  and  yet  are  some* 

&.C.  and  mix  with  the  lochia!  discharge,  they  con-  times  as  violent  as  the  worst  pains  of  labour  can 

stitute  what  the  nurses  call  the  green  waters ;  and  be.    These  psins  msy  be  moderated  by  warm  ap. 

these  discharges  generally  subsi&  in  six  or  eight  plications  to  the  abdomeny  and  fay  small  doses  of 

days,  more  or  less*     They  will,  however,  often  be  laudanum, 

reproduced  by  very  slight  ctuMS ;  such  as  sitting  General  Treatment  of  fVanen  after  Delivery.** 
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Practitioners  fonnerly  bad  various  ways  of  treating  a  Where  the  nipple  is  sore»  it  witt  eilker  be  from 

woman   after  delivery.      Of    these    the  principal  superficial  ulcers*  or  cracks  in  the  skixi,  eitker  i^ 

were  the  high  or  siimulating  mode  of  treatment;  which  give  excessive  pain  and  disuess  ;  and  it  «rten 

and  the  low  or  starving  system.  happens  that  after  all  manner  of  things  have  beea 

The  best  practice  is  to  avoid  both  of  these  ex-  inefiectually  applied,  the  nipple  will  heal  of  iudC 

tremes,  and  to  treat  the  woman  entirely  according  Wine,  alum  solution,  and  all  similar  appUcatioiu. 

to  her  situation  ;  if  strong  and  healthy,  she  may  be  give  very  great  pain,  though  they  seem  to  be  lie 

kept  for  a  few  days  upon  gruel,  barley-watec,  and  most  beneficial  remedies  of  any  that  are  in  use. 

toast  and  water  ;  and  then,  if  she  be  perfectly  free  Indeed  it  is  extremely  difiicuU  to  know  what  %'ii\ 

from  fever,  she  may  eat  a  little  animal  food.     But  answer  best ;   if  emollients  be  applied,  less  pain 

if  of  a  weakly  constitution,  she  may  have  animal  will  be  the   immediate  effect;  but  they  make  ib< 

food  the  first  day;   in  the  former  case  no  wine  parts  more  tender,  which,  when   the  chfld  sucks, 

should  be  allowed,   in   the  latter  both  wine  and  will  frequently  bleed ;   and  this   is  unpleannt  fa: 

whatever  else  will  nourish  her  should  be  adminis-  several  reasons.     The  child  probably  swallows  the 

tered.     In  general  no  meat  should  be  allowed  for  blood,  and  perhaps  on  being  sick  vomits  it  upagaia, 

the  first  three  days ;  bread-pudding  may  be  per-  to  the  great  terror  of  the  nurse,  the  motb^,  aod 

mitted,  but  if  there  be  the  least    tendency  to  in-  all  around  them.    If  the  sore  be  superficial,  it  will 

ilammalion  or  fever,   nothing  further.     With  re-  be  much   aggravated  by  sticking  to  the  womaa'i 

gard  to  medicine,  much  will  depend  upon  the  cir-  clothes  :  *  in  this  case  a  little  cup  made  of  wax  ii  a 

cumstances  of  the  patient ;   the  great  object  is  to  good  protection.     The  limpet  sliell  will  answer  the 

keep  her  quiet;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  same  purpose,  the  edge  being  covered  with  sealis;; 

medicine,   medicine    must  be    given.      A   saline  wax ;  or  a  walnut  shdl  may  do  equally  welL      A 

draught,  either  with   or   without  spermaceti,  will  fresh  ivy  leaf  laid  on  after  every  suckling  is  ven- 

generally  be  sufficient ;  and  at  night  a  small  dose  useful,  the  fine  glaze  will  prevent  its  kicking,  ud 

of  the  sp.  aether,  vitr.  co.,  which  may  be  increased  as  it  preserves  the  parts  from  the  clothes,  it  is  rtry 

if  the  patient*s  nights  are  restless.     It  is  of  high  pleasanL    A  careless  woman  who  docs  not  attrtid 

importance,  however,  to  give  a  purge  on  the  third  to  these  apparent   trifles  will  frequently  have  the 

day.     It  is  of  little  consequence  what  purgative  is  newly  form^  skin  torn  otF  from  her  nipple,  br  iu 

used  as  long  as  an  evacuation  is  produced.     For  fastening  to  the  coverings  of  the  breast.     No  pUo, 

many  wedcs  before  delivery  the  bowels  of  a  woman  however,  answers  so  well  in  all  sore  breasts  as  tbe 

are  never  emptied  of  their  solid  contents ;  and  the  false  teat,   as  any  application  will   then  heal  the 

quantity  that  thus  accumulates  is  sometimes  very  nipple,  or  as  it  will  heal  without  any. 

astonishing.     Should   the  purge  not   operate,    an  Swelled  Leg  of  lying-in  Women, — This  is  the!;  it 

enema  should  be  exhibited  the  same  evening ;  after  disease  we  shall  notice.     It  never  arises  before  ii.e 

which  not  a  day  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  third  day*  and  rarely  after  three  weeks  from  dc. 

a  stool   being  procured,  and   this  strict  attention  livery.     The  disease  occurs  in  women  that  hifc 

should  continue  for  the  first  fortnight.  had  hard  labours,  or*  easy  labours  ;  in  strong  cur. 

Milk-fever  rarely  or  never  happens  where  proper  stiiutions,  and  in  weak  constitutions;  whnc  tikcre 

care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  a  regularity  of  is  milk  in  abundance,  and  where  there  is  nooe  u 

action   in  the  intestiiies.     Where  the  bowels  are  all;  whether  the  lochial  discharge  be  great  or  liule; 

neglected,  and  there  is  a  disposilion  to  inflamma-  and  whether  the  patient  be  fed  high  or  fed  low.    N) 

tory  fever,  the  milk  being  formed  in  considerable  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  either  in  the  nature 

quantity,  will    greatly   increase  the  tendency   to  or  constitution  of  the  woman  which  either  causes 

fever.  or  prevents  it ;  neither  would  it  appear  to  be  a/- 

Sore  Nlppkg, — ^This  is  a  complaint  of\en  met  with,  fected  by  the  labour,  as  it  seems  to  arise  alikf 

and.  very*  troublesome,  and  most  probably  arises  under  all  circumstances.   It  is  sud  to  depend  uprn 

from  an  artificial  mode  of  living.      Many  women  a  translation  of  the  lochial  discharge,  but  th:s  15 

use  considerable  pressure  upon  their  breasts,  and  very  absurd. 

under  such   circumstances  it  is  natural  to  expect  It  commonly  begins  with  shirering,  tbe  sweUir^c 

that  the  nipples  being  pressed  in,  may  be  absorb-  being  perceived  either  general  or  partial  in  the  k; : 

ed  altogether:    or  if  this  do  not  take  place,  they  sometimes  arising  over  the  whole  limb  atonce,  ari 

will  give  way  upon  the  child  sucking,  and  become  sometimes  beginning  in  the  ham.  It  seems  to  iure 

sore  and  painful.     If  this  have  occurred  in  a  previ-  some  connexion  with  the  absorbent  glands,  as  .t 

ous  lying-in,  the  parts  may  be  strengthened  by  ap-  frequently   commences  in  tbe  groin,  from  vt>c^ 

plying  to  them   astringent  remedies  two  or  three  part  tne  swelling  will  continue  to  extend  till  .Lo 

months  before  labour.      When,  however,  soreness  whole  leg  and  thigh  are  as  large  as  the  body :  io 

of  the  nipple  has  taken  place,  the  best  way  to  pro-  this  way  the  leg  will  be  extended  to  the  greste^ 

tect  it  is  to   use  an  artificial  teat,  by  which  the  possible  degree,  without  any  redness  or  inflamn^^ 

child  can  suck  equally  well,  and  the  nipple  itself  tion;  but  it  will  not  bear  moving;  if  the  patwr;.! 

being   undisiuibed,  will   soon  heal.      The  way  in  be  desired  to  move  the  limb,  it  gives  her  great  pa-o. 

which  one  of  these  instruments  is  prepared,  is  to  Swellings  in  general  will  pit,  but  this  does  not;  a'ni 

procure  a  fresh  teat  from  a  heifer,  and  scooping  it  usually  occupies  one  side  only  ;  and  this  ii  i>U 

out  the  inside,   steep   the   skin   in   spirits  for  an  served   by   Dr.  White,  who  states  that  evm  tkr 

adequate  length  of  time,  and  then  fasten  it  on  to  labium  of  one  side  shall  be  tumid,  while  tbe  cVkz 

the  glass  instrument ;  glass  is  preferable,  because  is  quite  unaffected. 

by  seeing  the  milk  we  may  be  assured  that  the  The  swelling  is  of  a  peculiar  character  *  'if  *'  ^ 

child  is  properly  nourished.     A  woman  is  capable  hand  be  drawn  across  the  Umb,  it  does  not  give-  :  ::- 

of  giving  milk  with  a  flat  or  even  a  concave  sur-  unifomi  sensation  which  is  commonly  felt  iu  sst  - 

face,  by  drawing  it  out  with  a  glass  tube  that  has  ir.gs,  but  resembles  an  infinite  number  of  trrr^.- 

a  small  ball  to  it,  by  which  a  vacuum  is  produced,  larities  difficult  to  be  described.      The  best  .«.<  a 

when   immediately  as  the  glass  is  removed,  the  that  can  be  given  of  it  is  to  suppose  a  block,  c 

child  being  put  to  the  breast  will  keep  it  out  by  shape  resembling  a  leg,  coveted  with  brass  '2  >' 

sucking  till  satisfied.  of  various  sizes,    and    these  covered  wiUi    &^  ' 
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Stretched  over  it.    The  diietse  if  acute,  •od  the  i«  d^cidt  to  know  hov  «e  ne  to  proceed  in  the 

tymptoiDS  of  fever  will  •ometimet  be  coniiderible,  cure  of  a  diaeaae  with  which  we  are  lo  little  ac« 

and  then  it  in  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  se-  quainted.    It  is  certainly  useful  to  keep  the  bowels 

cretion  of  milk  is  lessened,  or  the  lochial  discharge  open*  and  to  promote  a  gentle  but  contiouM  perspi- 

diminished,  for  the  reason,  that  the  circuUtion  is  £-  radon.     For  this  purpose  antimonials  and  the  saline 

termined  to  other  parts.    In  ten  or  twelve  day^  the  dnnght  will  be  eificacious;  and  when  the  pain  is 

hardness  of  the  swelling  ceases,  and  the  state  of  the  excessire,  opium  should  be  given;  If  the  fever  be 

disease  is  changed  to  a  true  oedema,  and  the  limb  re-  considerable,  abstinence  from  animal  food  will  be  n^ 

mains  weak  for  several  months.     Such  a  limb  will  cessary.    As  to  the  limb  itself,  nothing  gives  more 

always  be  more  affected  by  cold  than  the  other ;  ease  than  laying  it  in  a  soft  poultice,  which  will  also 

after  any  exercise,  as  dancing,  it  will  be  more  stiff  have  the  good  effect  of  keeping  up  a  gentle  perspl- 

and    weak  the   next   OMMrning,    than   the    other,  ration.     It  forms  the  softest  piOow  that  can  be  imap 

This  disease  sometimes  attacks  both  sides  in  succes-  gined,  and  never  fails  to  bring  relieC 
rion ;  it  never  oeeasioos  suppuration ;  Dr.  MThite,         Treatment  of  JnfimU* — ^This  constitutes  an  ex- 

indeed,  mentions  one  instance  of  this  eftct,  but  it  is  tensive  branch  of  the  practice  of  the  obstetric  prao- 

doubtful  from  his  description  whether  it  was  this  titioner  in  modem  times;  especially  the  treatment  of 

oert  ti  swdUng ;  for  oedema  sometimes  resembles  it  infants  during  the  diseases  common  to  the  period  of 

^m  closely.  lactation. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  alter-        It  is  not  necessary  for  u%  however,  to  enter  into 

atjon  of  parts,  or  change  of  organisation*     Dr.  any  detail  upon  this  subject,  important  as  it  b  in 

White  attempted  to  explain  It,  by  supposing  that  an  itself  having  already  noticed  at  some  length  both 

absorbent  vessel  gives  way  at  its  entrance  into  the  the  treatment  proper  for  inlants  from  the  moment 

gland,  and  that  the  lymph  still  passing  upwards,  over,  of  birth,  and  the  diseases  to  which  this  period  of  life 

flows,  and  enters  in  to  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  mem-  is  subject,  under  the  articles  Ivvaiict  and  Midi* 

brane,  and  there  cosgulating  gives  tlie  unequal  feel  cinx,  parts  IIL  and  IV.  NomAogy  and  Pmikt: 

observed.    This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  satis-  and  to  these  we  refer  the  reader, 
factory  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  diseasot    It 
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